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KEY TO A PRACTICAL UNDERSTANDING IN ONE HANDY BOOK—PRICE $4 


We will, entirely at our risk, mail you] information and diagrams. A great 
this quick, simplified ready reference, | helper in your daily work and an 
giving complete instructions and inside|!¢4 to better position and pay. 
information. Handy to use. Hasy to INFORMATION 
understand, For Engineers, Professional! The 1040 pages and 2600 diagrams 
Electricians, students and all interested| give accurate, up-to-date and com- 
in Hlectricity. A reliable authority and oes ye ge eens and 

very electri saws, f : orage Batteries, 

er poe every electrical) WIRING DIAGHAMS’ THeht | cower lana 
: House Wiring; AOR S aren 
Ignition, Motor roubles, ARMATURE 
AID TO BETTER PAY WINDING, Cable Splicing, Elevators and 

Audel’s Handy Book contains important} Cranes, Sign Flashers, Transformers, Prac- 
and valuable wiring diagrams and calcula-| tical Management, Modern Applications— 
tions, machine sketches; instructions and| READY REFERENCE on_ every electrical 
helps on operation, maintenance and repair; | subject. Pocket Size, handsomely bound in 
outlines showing the entire theory and all| flexible Red LEATHER. JBasy Terms. 
modern practical applications of electricity, | Shipped for Free Examination. No obliga- 
and a big lot of good and useful RADIO|tion to buy unless satisfied. 
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“Worth its 
weight in gold.” 
—E. T. West, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Over $20,000 a Year 


V. H. Harelson of Miami, 
Florida formerly worked as 
aclerk in a grocery for $304 
week. His first year after 
reading “‘ Modern Salesman- 
ship” brought him’ $5,000: 
the second year $7,500; and 
his third year $22,500. He 
frankly says: ‘‘ Without 

. 8. T. A. I know I would 
Still be a clerk at $30.” 


-and They Started — 


Raised Pay $2,500 


Kingsley Rowland of Au- 
dubon, New Jersey usedtobe 
a@ pattern-maker at a week- 
ly wage which fell far short 
of satisfying his ambition. 


“‘Modern Salesmanship’’ 
opened his eyes and started 
him on the road to real pay. 
Today he earns almost as 
much in a week as he former- 
ly earned in a month—300 
per cent. increase. 


$7,000 a Year 
F. B. Englehardt of Chat- 


tanooga, Tennessee. once 
worked for less than 45 per 
cent. of his present salary. 
“Modern __Salesmanship 

and N. 8. T. A. led to big 
things. Today he says: 
“Last year I made’over $100 
a week and expect to make 
$7,000 this year. Some in- 
crease since my enrollment! 


by Reading This — 
Amazing Book / — 


Now—For a Limited Time Only—This Remarkable Man-Building, Sal- 
ary-Raising Volume Is Offered FREE To Every Ambitious Man! If You 
Ever Aspire To Earn $10,000 a Year Or More, Read It Without Fail! 


Where Shall We Send 
Your Copy FREE? 


BOOK! Just seven ounces of 
paper and printer’s ink—but it 
contains the most vivid and inspir- 
ing Message any ambitious man can 
ever read! It reveals the facts and 
secrets that have led hundreds of 
ambitious men to the success beyond 
their fondest expectations! So 
powerful and far reaching has been 
the influence of this little volume, 
that it is no wonder a famous busi- 
hess genius has called it ‘The Most 
Amazing Book Ever Printed.” 
This vital book— Modern Salesman- 
ship’—contains hundreds of surprising and 
‘little-known facts about the highest paid 
profession in the world. It reveals the Teal 
truth about the art of selling. It blasts 
dozens of old theories, explains the science 
of selling in simple terms, and tells exactly 


how the great sales records of ee 


known star salesmen are achieved, An 


not only that—it outlines a simple plan that: 


will enable almost any man to magtee 


scientific salesmanship without spending> 


years on the road—without losing a day or 
dollar from his present Position. _ oe 
What This Astonishing Book Has[Done! 


The achievements. of this remarkable 
book have already won world-wide recogni- 


tion. The men who have increased their - 


earning capacities as a direct result of read- 
ing “ Modern Salesmanship” are numbered. 
inthethousands. For example, thereis.E. 
Williams of California who was st ing 
along in a minor position at a small salary. 
““Modern Salesmanship” opened his eyes 
to things he had never dreamed of—and 
he cast his lot with the National Salesmen’s 


Training Association.. Within @ few short — 


months of simple Preparation, he was earn- 
ing $10,000 a year! 


much in 30 days as he used to receive in 365. 


oday he receives as. 
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Now President 

C. V. Champion of Dan- 
ville, Illinois counts it, a 
“red letter day’’ when he 
first read this ‘remarkable 
book—" Modern Salesman- 
ship.” He says: “It enabled 
me to learn more, earn more, 


$7,500 a Year 

Cc. W. Birmingham of 
Dayton, Ohio was formerly 
a@ clerk in a shop, earning 
$15 a week. Within a short 
time he has increased his 
earnings 900 per cent. 50 
that, today, he is making 


700% Increase 


F. G. Walsh of Spring- 
field, Mass., was a clerk 
earning $1,000 a year and 
trying to support a wife and 
three children. He had to 
do something. N.S. T. A. 
training built up his income 


last year to $7,286—an in- 
crease of over 700 per cent 
which came to him as a di- 
rect result. of sending for 
““Modern Salesmanship.” 


$7,500 a year. The book— 
“Modern Salesmanship''— 
proved the first rung in his 
ladder to Success! 


and BE MORE!” Today 
he is president of his com- 


eany and his earnings ex- 
$10,000 a year! 


NOW 
FREE 


And then there's R. B. Hansen, of Akron, 
Ohio. He, too, read ‘‘Modern Salesman- 
ship’ and found the answer within its pages- 
Formerly a factory foreman at $160 a month, 
he now makes over $1,000 a month as a 
salesman. William Shore of Neenach, Calif., 
was 2 cow-boy when he sent for this amaz- 
ing book. Now he is a star salesman, 
“making as high as $525 in_a single week! 

©. AS Jones of Charleston, Mo., raised his 
pay 700%, while H. E. Widmer added 
$2,500 to his yearly income! 


A Few .Weeks—Then Bigger Pay 
There was nothing ‘different’ about 
these men when they started. Any man of 
average intelligence can duplicate the suc- 
cess they have achieved—for their experi- 
ence proves that salesmen are made—not 
|, as some people have foolishly believed. 
lesmanship is just like any other profes- 
sion. It has certain fundamental rules and 
laws—laws that you can master as easily 
as you learned the alphabet. And through 
the National Demonstration Method— 
an exclusive feature of the N. 8. T. A. sys- 
tem of SALESMANSHIP training—you 
can acquire the equivalent of actual expe- 


No matter what your opinion is now, ‘‘Mod- 
ern Salesmanship” will give you a new in- 
sight into this fascinating and highly-paid 
profession. 

Mail the coupon now! 


RAININ 


amiae Ox. 
Dept. A-50, N. S. T. A. Building, Chicago, Ill. 


rience while studying. Hundreds of men ee ee ee 


__who never sold goods in their lives credit 
a large portion of their success to this re- 
_ markable training. 

Free to Every Man 


i: If we were asking two or three dollars 
a copy for “Modern Salesmanship” you 


National Salesmen’s Training Asso-= 
ciation, Dept. A=50, 

N. S. T. A. Building, Chicago, I1l. 

Without cost or obligation you may 

send me your free book, “‘Modern 

Salesmanship,’’ and Free Employment 


might hesitate. But it is now FREE. We > 
. cannot urge you too strongly to take ad- details. 
vantage of this opportubity to see for your- Nanie.sf.7 os. 3 chetatp ees hoes 
self what salesmanship has done for others ‘Add 
|. —and what the National Salesmen’s Train- TOBE... ee ee ee ee ed es ee tees 
__ ing Association stands ready and willing to City’: sls tec Btateyceseenee 


~  doforyou. Find out exactly what the un- 
"derlying principles of salesmanship are— 
_ and how you can put them to work for you. 
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Hawaiian Guitar 


ep eT ne cme 


To Our Students 


This Hawaiian Guitar expert and professor wants the 
opportunity to welcome you as.a student so you will quickly 
learn how to play Hawaiian Guitar—yes, you will be able to 

lay ‘just like vhs native Hawaiians. To get you started and 
Bein your musical success which will bring you popularity, you 
will receive a beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, the same as the one pic- 
tured, free when you enroll. Our short cut method of instruction 
will enable you to play a piece almost from the first lesson: Rush 
coupon for full particulars today and we will reserve a gift Hawaiian 
Guitar for you. 


Learn to Play Quickly ! 


With our short cut method of instruction you will quickly 
learn how to play Hawaiian Guitar which will bring you 
Sper and social success. Youlearn to play from notes. 

you. never had any musical training, you will quickly 
get on, because our nine experts have perfected a course 
of homeinstruction which is assimple as learning A, B,C’s 


Picture and Phonograph Record 
Method Easy 


We don’t depend upon printed lessons only for your 
success, but we furnish pictures of our professors play- 
ing, diagrams, charts and phonograph records for each 
jesson. This practically brings our professors from 

ourstudio toyourown 
home and enables you 
to listen to their play- 
ing just asifthey were , 
actually in front of & 
you. To prove this is 
easy, we willsend you 
your first lesson free. 


Rush Coupon 
—Send o 
Money 

So positive are we that you will SS 
become one of our students, we will 
send free without obligation, our first 
lesson. Also receive our free big book 
which gives particulars about our course. 
Write for your free book and your free 
lesson today. 

BREE SESE E NER Ree 
HAWAIIAN STUDIO No. 948 

of New York Academy of Music 

100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please rush your free book, ‘‘How to Learn Hawaiian Guitar” 
and my first lesson. Also reserve a gift Hawaiian Guitar for me. 
This obligates me in no way whatever. 
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Write today for roofing book and samples. Use the coupon. 


saves you 


MONEY 


Es HA and gives you 


F you have a home, a barn, a garage or a factory to protect from rain, 

sun and sleet, from wind and lightning, from rust and decay. If you 
need a garage that will last a lifetime; if you want a modern front for 
your store; siding for your warehouse; ceiling for your home, office or 
place of business — 


Edwards will save you Money 


and give you better values because we own our own steel mills, roll our 
own sheets, make them into plain, corrugated, standing seam or V-crimp 
roofing or siding, Reo Shingles, single or in clusters, Spanish Metal Tile, 
etc. We sell direct to you and 


Prepay the Freight and Guarantee the Roof to be Rust-proof, 


Weather-proof, and Lightnins-proof 
It will outlast three ordinary roofs. At slight extra cost we will fill your order in 


Edwards Copper-Bearing Steel 
The steel that stands the acid test, lasts longer than the building on which it is applied. 
Our patented process of galvanizing insures complete protection. Our patent inter- 
locking device makes every joint water-tight, prevents warping, buckling, or 
breaking and seals every nail hole from the air and rain. We supply 
the gutters, valleys, ridges, hangers, down-spouts, nails, cleats, paint, 
everything you need with complete blue-prints, working details and 
instructions for applying. 
We are the world’s largest manufacturers of metal roofing and we 
deal direct with you. No middle-man. No salaries to salesmen. 
No profits for anybody but the manufacturer and yourself. 


------ 


THE EDWARD S MFG. CO. { The Edwards Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45-95 Butler Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me free samples, freight paid prices 
B and the World’s Greatest Roofing Book No. 95. 
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RE is your oppor- 
tunity tofindouthow 
much artistic talent you have. A 
simple, scientifically prepared ques- 
tionnaire tests your natural sense of design, . 
proportion, color, perspective, etc., indicating whether it will be worth 
while to develop your ability to draw. You will be frankly informed as 
to what your score shows. This analysis mayshow you the way toa 
bigger future—a real career. 


Federal Students are Successful 


Many Federal Schoolstudentsaremak- place in my estimation. I 
ing $3,500, $4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 am now doing nothing but 
yearly. The Federal School is recognized commercial art and mak- 
everywhere by employers of artists, and ing as highas $300 a week 
by buyers of art work. Big pricesarepaid —never less than $70.00.” 


for drawings and designs for advertising. A letter from Mr. Lloyd 
They are a necessity in modern business. enue a ae oe ees 5 4 
; my o ays of drudgery were a ba 
These are typical letters eee, many dream. Now I am earning $3,800 a year 
hundreds in our files and I have just started. The practical, 


Mr. M. O. H. wrote us: “The Federal thorough short course I took with # 
methods have certainly taken a high FederalSchoolmademysuccess possible. 
Learn Commercial Art at Home 3 
If you like to draw, an almost sure indication of talent, the Federal Course will» 
soon place you in a position to earn a handsome income. Some students earn j 
more than the cost of the course while studying. Many nationally known 
artists have contributed exclusive, illustrated . 
lessons to the Federal Course, which has been 
“prepared to train the Student in the quickest 
possible time. No previous training is needed. 
You will receive personal, individual criticisms 
on your work, 


Send TODAY for Your Questionnaire! 


Just fill out and mail the coupon, stating 
age and occupation. There is no cost 
~ obligation to you. We will also 
: \d book “YOUR FUTURE,” 
e. plaining the Course and 
showing work of 
Federal Stu- 
dents. 


¢ 


Room 1301 Federal Schools Bldg 
Minneapolis, Minn. ~~ 


_ Send me your analysis questionnaire without cost 
obligation. Wt. 


Name ;..2:y<{0t.. 2d. See te eet ee eee 


Age............ Present Occupation sc/. fiessassi mia 0: 1s + ge 
(Write your address plainly in margin) , 


Check the Job 


You | 


Iil Help You Get It 


Which of the splendid positions listed on the coupon do you 

Want? I have helped thousands now in well-paid Govern- 

ment positions, and I can kelp you too. For eight years I was 
Secretary and Secretary Examiner, and I know just how to 
train you to get a high rating at examinations so you SURELY 

QUALIFY for first positions open. My personal coaching costs 
You nothing unless you get an offer to take the job you want within 
one year after receiving your rating. 


Railway Postal Clerks Now Get $1900 fo $2700 a Year 


Get one of these splendid Civil Service positions and your worries ahout 
Work and pay are ended. Your starting pay will be from $10 to $15 more 
than in most ordinary jobs. Work is steady, hours are easy, you get up to 
35 to 30 days’ vacation and up to 30 days’ sick leave every year with full pay, 
fetirement pension and pienty of chances for advancement to better positions 
@nd bigger pay. Work at home, in Washington, or travel. 


—My Big Book About Government Positions 


F R E E If you are a citizen, between 18 and 65 years, you 
————“/ = 


can get a Government Civil Service position. Find 
out how you can easily qualify, in your spare 
time at home, for Railway Postal Clerk, Post- 
master, Customs Service Man,. Panama Canal 
Clerk, or any of the other fine -positions described 
completely in my handsome 48-page book about 
the U. S. Civil Service. Get the facts about how 
I have helped thousands to qualify for positions 
in the Civil Service—and how I can help you too! 
Mail the coupon or a postal card at once, 


ARTHUR R. PATTERSON, Principal 
The Patterson School 


¢ Approved as a correspondence school under the 


laws of the State of New York. 
173 Wisner Building, Rochester, New York 


CHECK HERE THE POSITIONS WANTED The Patterson School, 173 Wisner 


eS geo e yonn Uxira travel vay, Building, Rochester, New York 
— Post Office Clerk Please send me your FREE BOOK, 


$1700 to $2100 a year. Special clerks “How to Get a Government Position.” 
at $2200 and $2300. Also tell me how Mr. Patterson will 


ity Mail Carrier give me personal instruction so I will 
Csi to $2100 @ year. SURELY QUALIFY for the position I 
R. F. D. Mail Carrier have checked. This request places me 


$1800 plus $12.24 per mile a year. Pay under no obligation, 
of Rural Mail Carriers. it is estimated, 
will run from $2090 to $2300 a year 


Peay Roptuaster Narn . .. 4, 462%. &, Bo LES, PIE a NS 
.5$1200 to $2500 a year and up. 
Internal Kevenue and Custom House 
i 
site” ited to $3000 andupayear. Extra AGOVCSS coi cwind <b diaieabam > ele ane 


pay for overtime. 


artmental Clerk «yt 
besten to $1500 a year and up to $2700. Gity Pea SAR Be oes SHA’ 2 ye oce'als cers? +aite! 


Remember— 
You can’t paint a house — 
with “apple sauce!” 


¢ 


“Cheap” paint isn’t cheap at all. The price is 
tempting. The claims may sound reassuring. 
But thousands of home owners know that there’s 


For best results 


a joker in every can—a double edged joker. and lowest cost 
First—it can’t cover. Nearly twice as many gal- as 
lons are needed as of fine, old SWP, for example. use ; oe 
Second—it can’t stand the weather. SWP House eng tf 
Paint outlasts it by many years. EE —— 


Actually “cheap” paint costs just as much at the ¢ SHE Rn WLI oh 
beginning. Then it costs from two to five times 

as much for repainting. If you want further 
proof of these amazing facts, see “Paint Head- 
quarters”—the Sherwin-Williams dealer in your 


locality. 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. | 
700 Canal Road, N. W. ued 
CLEVELAND, OHIO tf 

Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
HOUSE PAINT 
_ SHERWIN-WILLIAMS *% 
SWP House Paint “4 
: 10 


Best Seeds That Grow. ° 


The Vegetables and Flowers you | 
would like to see growing in your 
garden—read all about them in Bur- » 
pee’s Annual, The Leading American _ 
Seed Catalog. Burpee’s Annual is a 
fascinating book, much more than _ 


. 


‘merely a catalog of seeds and bulbs. i. 


It tells the plain truth about the _ a 
ae Aw 
A copy of Burpee’s Annual is . a , a 
yours free for the asking. ts «ee Sa 
Mailus thecouponbelow # 
and we willsend youa , 
copy of Burpee’s An- 4%. 
nualentirely free. 4 O 


at Fatt PR i i 
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oer ee men with imagination can take it 


BOUT one man - 

‘in’ ten will be 
¢ “appealed. to by this 
page. ‘The other 
: nine will be hard 
workers, earnest, am- 
bitious in their way, 
é ut to them a coupon 

a 1 wie Xai 

- coupon; a book 
is a book; a course 
is a course. The one 


D _ imagination 
sie world. © 
; us put it this 
An hts 


Ahyited to pack 
bag and step in. 
will Pave By limited train to 


iiss. You will spend hours 
a and with other bank presi- 


yi Taahto one will ‘take you personally 
bru Seat institution. He will is 


: ANADA, address the Alexander Hamilton 
i In natitute, Limited, C. P, R, Bldg., Toronto 


bad the things 
need to know a 


business. 
not leave these b: 


thoro understand 
of ‘our great bai 
ing system. ~ 


fished with - 
the car will be 


They will be 
ing for you; ¢ 


disposal—all the time you want un 

you know all you can learn a 

marketing, selling and ‘advertisin: 
Again you will travel. You ~ 


visit. the principal industries of - 


country. The men who have d 
their lives to production will be yo 
guides thru these plants in Det 
Cleveland, Chicago and i in ove 
irdustrial center. — 


IN ENGLAND, 67 Great Russell S 
In AUSTRALIA, 11¢ Castlereagh i 


a oflice See on others, 
perts, and authorities in com- 
law and credits. Great econ- 
oer teachers and business 


. Every single day you will be in 
tact with men whose authority is 


ce being esa at the end? 
; t humanly possible for a mind to 
bis come in contact with the biggest minds 


t, more active, more able? 


Is it worth a few pennies a day to 
e such an experience? Do you 


Se eondarfal two years’ trip is 
hat t h e Alexander Hamilton Institute 
you. Not merely a set of books 


‘ou do receive a business library 


g university schools of business). 


merely business problems which 


oat te Aah PS sy te Sn Wa a. 
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iness without growing more self- ~ 


Send me the new, Cred edition of ‘‘ Forging Ahead 
3 in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 


X é ; ¢ oA 


j 
you solve, and from which you gain < 
definite practical experience and self- 4 
confidence... 


All these—books, lectures, problerhet eee 
reports, ballefins—camé to you, but 
they are not the real Course. The real 
Course is the experience of the most 
successful business men in the country. 
For two years you live with them. 
In two years you gain what they have 
had to work out for themselves thru a a brs 
lifetime of practical effort. “9 


Send for “Forging Aheadd in 
Business”. 23 e52 8 
If you are the one man in ten tor 
whom this page is directed, there is a 
book which you will be glad to own. 
It iz ald “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” It costs you nothing, yet it ist. 
permanently valuable. es 


a 
If you have read this far, and if oo 1 
are at least 21 years of age, you are one 
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A Few Facts About the Travelers 


Has been writing accident 
insurance since 1864—pi- 
oneer in what is today one of 
the most common forms of 
protection. 

Has more than double 

‘the regular accident insur- 
ance of any other commercial 
company in the world; 1926 
accident premium volume 
was $10,987,875.26. 

Has been writing guar- 

‘anteed low-cost life insurance 
since 1865; has total life in- 
surance in force of over 
four billions. 

Has 39.1% more business 
in automobile liability and 
property damage insurance 
than any other company; 
1926 premium volume was 
$19,942,797.20. 


ae eee Be The largest multiple-line insurance 
0 ployers served by a. organization in the world 


forms of employer-employee 4 
insurance. : 
Had insured January 1, 1927 under group life policies, 871, 569 employees for 
$1,112,336,465 under Gonthnats with 24% more employers than are so insured 
by any other company in the world. 
Has over 53% more liability and compensation business than any other % 
company; 1926 premium volume in these lines was $43,492,859.28. 
_ Has more than 103,000 employers of labor insured under compensation |} — 
policies. i 
Leads in burglary i insurance. Be ie: 
Has paid for the prevention of accidents by inspection $17,410,345; over 720 a 
actively employed in the Inspection Division. i 
Is represented by more than 40,000 agents and brokers; has in addition over 
5,000 Accident Ticket agents. 
Maintains over 205 Claim service offices; has paid claims amounting to 
$571,654,131. 
Total income of The Travelers Companies 1926, $179,933,094. 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company The Travelers Indemnity Company 
; : The Travelers Fire Insurance Company { 
HARTFORD, - - - - - CONNECTICUT jf 
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Get On © 
“Uncle © 
999 


Sam's’ 
P ayroll 


ZZ# fi} ery Q \ Courtesy of Leslie's. b= 
> ! ew WP Pm. Copyrighted. Addl f 
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_ $1140 to $3600 Year — 
rh i Railway Postal Clerks 

City Mail Carriers—Post Office Clerks 
_ Income Tax Auditors—General Office Clerks 


ALLEL 
The Sood int.not. rai, 
ge FRANKLIN INSTITUT 
> 
& (Not connected with Unite: 
4 States Government) 
Oo Dept. ¥320 


ame chance for appointment—common edu- & a 
on is sufficient. Pull is not required. V4 Rochester, No Yo 
& Rush to me entirely free of charge 

sale ae ee Weel el 4 - (1) A full description of the position fof 

‘day you delay lessens your chance ae checked below; (2) Free copy of 32-page 


appointment. < illustrated book ‘‘“How to Get a U. 8. 


You ~ Government Job”; (3) A‘list of U. 8. 'Goy- - 
x Eo Can Work for Rs ernment jobs obtainable; (4) Particulars ‘tele, ; 
 . “Uncle Sam” as 


iy 


ing me how to get the job checked. __ vos 


~~ 4 i 
| t 3G Railway Postal Clerk ($1,900 to $2,700) — 
} Post Office Clerk ($1,700 to $2,300) — 
eo —City Mail Carrier ($1,700 to $2,100) 
ce ——Rural Mail Carrier ($2,100 to $3,300) — 
¢ —Customs Positions ($1,140 to $1,860) 
ey ——Internal Revenue ($1,140 to $1,860) | 
rs —-—Stenographer ($1,280 to $2,340) 
— General Office Clerk ($1,140 to ey'360 
_——Income Tax Auditor ($2,040 to 63,600) 
RVGLIIUC Ee ticla cine s\c'e lhe scien wsvea 60 8 aac e't/sieisidisia'se Ke Seika vee Canes ee ee as nt. 
Address ssseseseees , Eee or ee es Sdgvoievhsdvcek O20 tae 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—WRITE PLAINLY 
am 1S 
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WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


in your own home 


THE FAMOUS WING PIANO 
$ 7. 7 No Money Down 


At Factory Price Direct to You 


THE OLD HOUSE OF WING & SON, founded 
1868, wishes you to try one of its rare instru- 
ments in your home for 4 weeks FREE. Hear its 
Studio Pano, 276; with Payer, $975 rich, inspiring tone. 40-yeat guarantee; 40,000}, 
in use. Sent direct to you—freight paid by us. Our 
direct-from-factory prices will-save you $150 to 
$300; if not satisfied return at our expense. 
Pianos, playet-pianos and grands. Easy terms 
arranged. Call or write at once for 


The Book of Complete F R E E 
Information about Pianos 
Sent FREE with catalog of 88 styles, factory prices, 
and free trial offer. Write today, or call at factory. 


WING & SON, pepeiwix., tath st. a stay, NEW YORK 


Equipment for 
POLICE 


State, Municipal, 
Banks, Watchmen, etc. 


Revolvers, 
2 Holsters, : 
G PEERLESS” Clubs, Whistles, bide 
pn crarimettae een Cuno, Riles, | 
6’s Simple. f chaste: Leather and Canvas Goods 


tion :all part 00 
= drop-_foiwed 24 . 
‘SEMPIRE” 


” 66en??Another Hammerliess, bored for hard 
60 Seed No better gun made at, rh hig 


Write for Catalog of 
Police Goods ““W-2” 


‘ 


“QUAIL” 


Teor mann Ossie: Hamnice goon 
e mar ored for close 
667 tn ooting. 3 piece type Fook Kee or s24ne 
SINGLE BARREL GUNS 
No. 10 VICTOR—12, 16, 20 gauge..... $9.60 
No. 11 VICTOR—same, with auto ejector. 10.00 * 
Ask your Dealer for CRESCENT GUNS 
Write for Crescent Folder ‘*w-1” 


H. & D. Folsom 
Arms Co. 
314 Broadway 

New York 


ee CAE COOU TEGO UL OUT LLL » 
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DROReMAD A prema aS 


Martin J. Dupraw 


World’s Champion Shorthand Writer 


_ In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association Contest held 
in San Antonio, Texas, on August 16, 1927, Mr. Martin J. Dupraw,. 
a Gregg writer, won permanent possession of the World’s Champion- 
ship Trophy by winning the contest for the third successive time. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 


PercentageofAccuracy PercentageofAccuracy Percentageof Accuracy 
at 220 Words a Minute at 260 Wordsa Minute at 280 Words a Minute 
Martin J. Dupraw 99.36 96.94 99.15 
Charles Lee Swem 98.18 99.29 
Nathan Behrin 96.90 ae: 98.44 
* Did not qualify on this test. 


Six of the last seven World’s Championship Contests have been won by 


Gregg writers. 
THE WINNERS 


1921 Albert Schneider 1925 Martin J. Dupraw 
1923 Charles Lee Swem 1926 Martin J. Dupraw 
1924 Charles Lee Swem 1927 Martin J. Dupraw 
YOU, TOO, CAN WIN 
You, too, can win with Gregg Shorthand because it is easier to learn, easier to write, easier 
to read—and is the swiftest of all systems. 
GREGG SHORTHAND, THE STANDARD SYSTEM 


Gregg Shorthand is the standard American system and is taught in more than 95% of all 
high schools in the United States that teach shorthand. In the private commercial schools 


§ “Gregg” and “Shorthand” are synonymous. 
“5 Write nearest office for ‘‘“Romance of Shorthand Reporting.”’ 
ie: THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago Boston . San Francisco Toronto London 


| [HOUSEHOLD | | 
| | INVENTORY | 
:), [einsurance econ’ 


After the 


fire! 


|| Remember 


‘ 


1} You mustmake an inventory | 
|| alter the five-why notmake — 
|| it Sefore when you can do ~ 
j Justice to yourself, | 


it A household inventoyy =| | 
|| will make this an easy ~ 
|| accurate ~and. interést- 
eh ing task. | | 


8s e Z Send for your copy Lree! f 


Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of New r 
One Park Avenue, New York City 
eS : ith a a a) 1 


| “There,” she sputtered, 
“read that, and see if you 
can take your medicine like 
@ man!” 


‘ ," 7 HEN Evelyn gavethat party 
I naturally expected to re- 


_ ceive an invitation. And yet when the 
night arrived most of our group went 
' along—and I didn’t. I wondered why! 
The next time I called to see her I 


' determined to find out. If she-couldn’t 
: give me a good explanation, I’d—I’d—anyway, 
asked her point-blank. Ai first she dodged 


' the question. “Just like a woman!" I thought. 
- Then she became defiant. “All right, if you 
_ must know the truth, I'll give it to you!” - 


2 

; 

ze 

a 

he 

j I Learn the Secret 
= In a moment she had rushed out of the 
< 


and thrust it into my hands. 


- room, returned with a small book, opened it 
“There,”’ she 
_ sputtered, ‘read that, and see if you can take 
F. your medicine like a man!” 

I was flabbergasted! Her diary! I read it— 
- especially the last burning sentence—“I wish 
4 someone would give Jim a tip about his danc- 
7 ro eet wast! All along I bad been bluffing 
' my way. as a dancer and kidding myself that 1 
was ‘getting by’’ with it. Now at last I real- 
ized fat I hadn’t fooled anyone but myself. 
_ They all knew I was a stiff, old-fashioned 
_ “walk-around’’—they laughed up their sleeves 
when I tried to imitate the steps of really good 
a cers—and the pity of it was that I never 
realized how clumsy I looked on the dance floor 

_ until that diary opened my eyes! 

A Short-Cut to ‘Good Times 

"© The very next evening I wrote to Arthur 
Murray, world-famous dancing master, for his 
five free dancing lessons. When they came I 
followed the simple directions and diagrams, 
_ practicing before a mirror. Instantly I saw 
- how many unpardonable blunders I had been 
guilty of. I was utterly ignorant of the modern 
style of dancing. Yet in a few evenings I 
learned the very latest steps—all without —nusic, 
_ partner or teacher! 


Advertisements—Danering Schools 
rls diary 


showed me up 


— hutwhenImether again 


On the Road to Popularity 


A week later I attended a dance. What a 
triumph! I did the most difficult steps with the 
ease and precision of a professional. My danc- 
ing was a complete success—and Evelyn was 
right there to congratulate me! 

This story is typical and it shows just how 
you can become an accomplished dancer right 
at home at a trifling small cost. 

No matter how poorly you dance now—no 
matter if you’ve never been on a dance floor in 
your life—Arthur Murray's new method makes 
you a finished dancer in ten days, or you don’t 
have to pay a penny for the lessons. 

Just think! In ten days’ time you'll be able 
to do the French Tango, the Fox Trot, the 
Waltz and all the other smart new steps. 


Five Lessons FREE 


To prove that he can make you a finished 
dancer in ten days’ time, Arthur Murray is 
willing to send you five lessons from his re- 
markable course absolutely free: Just send the 
coupon (with 10c to cover cost of printing and 
mailing) and these valuable lessons will be for- 
warded at once. Also a free copy of his new 
book ‘The Short Cut to Populanty.’’ Don’t 
delay. Mail coupon NOW. Arthur Murray 
Studio 746, 7 East 43d Street, New York City. 


Arthur Murray, Studio 746, 
7 East 43d St., New York City. 


i 


= 

m 

= 

: To ve that I can learn to dance at 
= home in ten days, you may send the FIVE 
xs FREE LESSONS. I enclose 10c (stamps 
=n or coin) to pay for the postage, printing: etc. 
= You are to include free “The Short Cut to 
- Popularity.” 

=z 
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$9,000 In Four 
Months 
BT have made $9000 in 
four months on nine 
buildings’’ writes 
Wm. J. Petrasek, - 
Chicago, Ill. 


. per rafts 
Y tecture’, to Chicae 
1. Teh. g.E. Shafner, 


ee Haley, Ten®- 


In Chicago 
Earn While 
You Learn 


s & aa yal So 
Chicago Tech. Building 
Short Day or Evening 
Coursesoffered in Build- 
ing Construction and 
Drafting in our Chicago 
School. Part time posi- 
tions defray living _ex- 
proses: 84page “Blue 

Kk" telfs all. Ask for 
itif interested in coming 
to'Chicago to attend the 
College. 


This $25.00 Drawing Outfit Sent ¢ 


without extra cost. Good for a lifetime. Mail the coupon 
{and learn how to secure this valuable outfit. 


- @HICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Dept. 221, Chicago 
‘ee Rast 2oeh Sepcet, 
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LLGVETLUSENLENIS— Fs CUCALLOTLEL 


$7,000,000,000 in Building 
Train at Home for Big Money 
in This Fertile Field. 


Seven Billion Dollarsin one year! Think of it! Today Buildin 


is probably America’s greatest and most profitable industry. Here is afiel 

whose future is insured by,the normal growth in population and the indus- 
trial expansion of our country. There is a big building shortage now and 
many competent observerspredict that ourlargest cities will bepracticallyre- 
builtin thenext tenyearsduetoeverhigherstandardsofliving. Seven Billion 
Dollars spent each year in building means fortunes for thousands who have 
+he vision to grasp the opportunity open now to get in on the ground floor. 


Get Into Big Pay 
This Easy Way 


Architectural or Building Draftsmen 
are needed everywhere. Get out of 
the low or moderate pay job. Step 
into a veal job. You can do it with 
training in Architectural Drafting. 
Salaries are big because of the tre- 
mendous demand and the shortage of 
trained Building Draftsmen. Work is 
steady and you havea splendid chance 
to go into business for yourself. This 
is the opportunity offered to you by 
this old established school of Archi- 


tecture and Building Con- 
struction. Step out of the $40 a 
week class. Learn how to earn 
$50 to $100 a week—and 
later $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
as chief or superintendent. 


Technical Building ¢ 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS # 


ea teem ee eee 


oeee State... 


The First Big Step 
Into This Big Pay Field 


Send me, without obligation, 
Trial Lesson, Blue Prints and Book of 
Opportunity. 
come a Building Draftsman, 
stood no salesman will call on me. 


Train at Home—- 
Earn as You Learn 


Noneed toquit your present job. Keep 
your present income and prepare for a 
biggerone. Oursimple‘‘Practice Plan Method’” 
willqualify you quickly in your spare time. In- 
to it has gone over 25 years of experience and 
the best knowledge of our large staff of archi- 
tectsand builders. Itissimple,complete,result- | 
ful. Practical, successful builders guide you. 
Lessons in plain English. A common school- 
ing is all you need. Get the facts now—today. 
TRIAL 


FREE LESSON 


AND GLUE PRINTS 


Just to show you how easy it is to | 

Architectural Drafting by our me 5 
we will send you a Trial Lesson and Blue 
Prints Free. Test yourself and see how 
you like the work. Send no money—just 
the coupon. Get this Free Lesson now 
with our Big Book of Opportunity also 
free. Make your first step today — it 


costs you nothing. 


MAIL COUPON 
=<TODAY .- . 


Get the FREE 
Trial Lesson Now 


your Free 
I want to know how to be- 
It is under- 
{1 Architectural Drafting 
[1 Machine Drafting 

f 1 Electrical Drafting 


T 1 Structural Drafting 
Dept. 221 
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URS "SE 1928 ATLAS. 


Words of Recent Interest 


fourth dimension, audio-frequency, : 
baby bond, eugenism, hokum, Freud, ‘i 


‘Universal Question Answerer 


‘0 solve Question Games, Cross Word 
‘Puzzles, whatever your question, you 
‘will find the answer in the New Inter- 
national. It is used as the authority 
‘by puzzle editors. 


helicopter, vitamin, Binet test, Stalin, 
petit point, broadcast. These are but a 
few from the thousands Of late words—all’ 
clearly defined in this Great Work. 


The “Supreme Authority’—The Merriam Webster _ 


Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with 3,000 pages and type matter equiv- — r 
ent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume. India-Paper Edition in Rich, Full 

ed Leather or Government Test Tan Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in strong Red — 
Fabrikoid, can now be secured by World Almanac readers on the, 
following remarkably easy terms. 


THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH 1928 ATLAS) 
DELIVERED FOR $1.00 with 


easy monthly payments thereafter (on approved orders in United 


States and Canada) on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced About ONE-HALF 


in Thickness and Weight as compared with the” 
Regular-Paper Edition 


<_—_——_——_ India-Paper EDITION 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior Ins 
dia Paper. It has an excellent printing sur- | 
face, resulting in remarkably clear impres-_ 
sions of type and illustrations, What a satis-_ r 
faction to own the new Merriam Webster in — 
a form so light and so convenient to use! 
This edition is only about one-half the thick- 
ness and weight of the regular eae Size | 
12% in. x 9% in. x 2% in. Weight 8% Ibs. 


<+— Regular-Paper EDITION 


Printed on ptrp beek paper of the hi hest 
quality. Size 29% “in. x -9 
Weight 17 lbs. Ly 
Both editions are printed from the same e 
. plates and indexed. 
The Constantly Improved and kept Up to Date. ci 


gos with the New Divided Page, : 4) 
as “A kp of Genius.” | To those who mail this coupon at. on 8 ef ; 


° 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield. ae 
r - 408,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, in e ey derma ha eho 2 4 
, 12,000 Biographical Names, 

2,000 Geographical Subjects, be- Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries ee 


thousands of other References. 3,000 for Over 82 Years : 
Over 6,000 illustrations. Please send me free of all obligation or expense 
a complete information including ‘125 Interesting — 
Questions’’ with references to their answers, oe. 
striking ‘Facsimile Color-Plate’ of the new — 
bindings, specimen pages of India and Regular + 
paper with terms of your Atlas offeron Webster’s - 
New International Dictionary to readers of the 
1928 World Almanac. ‘- 


THE ATLAS 


s the 1928 ‘‘New Reference Atlas of the 
rorid,’’ containing 164 pages, Maps, beau- 
ifully printed in colors, including changes 
rought about by the Great War, New 
ensus figures. Parcel-Post Guide, etc., all 
ly bound in red cloth, size 9%x 


Name § cclecsececcerotecccccecceccececcoes spice Hamm 
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Commercial Travelers sero: 
Mutual ‘ Gooree Ac Tier 4 

| QtiasZ Accident Association cusses” | 

| LM Tet of America, Utica, N. ¥. 

ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 


~ Commercial Travelers, Traveling Buyers, Merchants, Man- 
a ufacturers, Bankers, Doctors, Lawyers, and others holding — rs 
clerical or office positions. 


_ TRAVELING NOT NECESSARY 


—. 


Nosh Directors. 


| senerir | BENEFITS AND COST | “2OUBLE” 


BENEFIT _ 
Total Loss cf: Time, 104 weeks $ 50.00 — 
Partial Loss of Time, 26 weeks - 25.00. | 


Loss of Life 10,000.00 — 
Loss of Both Arms or Legs 10,000.00 } 
Loss of One Arm and One Leg 10,000.00 © 
Loss of Both Eyes | ~| 10,000.00 — 


.00 .| Loss of One Arm or One Leg 5,000.00 — 
aS 250.00 Loss of One Eye 2,500.00 — 


_ $2.00 sar Membership Fee $ 4.00 
oe 00 | Estimated Yearly Cost - 18.00 


Incorporated _ Reserve. Fund 
1883 over $1,325,00 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 


Without obligation on my part, please send full 


information ft . 
a emberahie in the C. T. M. A. A. of A. a 


‘| Your use of English proclaims you to the world. What you 

*} say tells what you are. Your language largely determines your 
place among successful men. The greater your vocabulary the 

‘| greater your power of expression’ and iifladioe upon Rots i 
| fellow men. 

“Commence now—let Grenville Kleiser teach you through his 

‘Mail Course in Practical English, how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— Earn Promotion and More ; Pay— 
Use the Right Word in the Right | Become an Engaging Conversaticn- at 


| Place— alist— at 
| Write Tactful, . Forceful Letters, | Be a Man of Culture, Pewee 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- and Influence in Your Com- 
munity. 


‘mons, etc.— 


It will take only some of your spare moments at home; no repellent grammar | 
esy: each lesson as clear as daylight, and inspiring to the highest degree. | B 
average man of to-day can add largely to his efficiency, influence, and 
e if he will give a few minutes each day to Grenville Kleiser’s fascinat-— 
s Mail ‘Course in Practical English. Many thousands have done so. | MP re 


a | inco 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Mebcxished Novelist and Short-Story JOHN BURROUGHS vith 
‘Writer, Author of ‘Monsieur Beaucaire,”’ Famous Naturalist and Writer, Said: 


‘Seventeen,’ ‘‘Penrod,’’ etc. zs ; 
‘Your course is almost painfully needed I see valuable and helpful hints in 
Dy cat Bip ove) waters ee speakers, these lessons. Any young man or woman 
‘student who intelligently follows your . : ,* 
course will know what he is talking about Epo hese cundeyeloped Htoraay: talent 
‘when he talks or when he writes. His au- | °Usht to profit greatly by this course. 
ence will certainly know, because he wiil { ! 
k well, no. matter what. his subject.” ARF APP PP PPPOE PEL LED ADP D 
rr, 9 B FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, # 
REE ow to Become a _.. Dept. 1062, New York City ah: 
; sm : e ” .Gentlemen:—Send me free of charge by 
Master of English. mail, ‘‘How to Become a Master of Eng- 
booklet is absolutely free. It teems lish,’’ together with full particulars of the, 
formation on English, and Mr. Grenville Kleiser Course in pte a Eng- — 
new, cOmmon-sense method of lish and Mental Efficiency. y - oF 
it. You will find it of great in- : ae <] 


: Send the coupon and Nartides.y2t4i ae cae so aslou'S'¢)uia'a aalnl anata a Cee 
free. No agent will call upon you. rae 
VK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 2 °°! *¢irect and Nov or RAFSDO 
shers_ of the Famous ‘‘New Standard . 3303 
uy Dictionary.’”’ Post OLLICE, - see eee ee ceeeeeeeereesserece 


4 360 Fourth Avenue New York City 


DAtC suas valves solve veces ce tates Shae 
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ET your typewriter now. ‘ 
A genuine Shipman-Ward re- 
built Underwood is the one 

you want—‘“‘the machine ‘you ‘will : 
eventually buy!” Every’ one needs. it; 

_-now any one can afford it. Don’t-send a 

cent—but do get our big special offer— 

our valuable book on. typewriters and 
typewriting—free. 

You can ited to write on this standard- 
keyboard machine and know that you 
ate learning right. You’ll have nothing to 
unlearn, as every expert operator knows! 

It’s a machine you'll meet in modern 

offices everywhere. A week after the ex- 

pressman has brought it, you’d feel lost 
without it. A trial will prove it—and 

. doesn’t cost you a penny! 

Our rebuilt plan gives you the best 
machine, and saves you a lot of money. 


Pay Like Rent 


We don’t ask for a cent now. Nor 
any money at all, unless you are com- 


| Mail This NOW. "x EREE | 


SHIPMAN-WARD MEG. Co. 
1. | 3121 pee Bldg.» Chicago | 


H obligation! Quote me the prices and | 
terms you are making to Students. 
INOUE U6% «stasis ato aratastste clamiee Sis) 5 SERS Ses 
PORECTROT) Le MT gn «ieivieis <a\eiss 4 cldielcled ohiece | 
ET eDOA EVs [4a Paiste) on'd'e 0 eo %sieioceserit BEGCE ow site cicieic J 
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Own this 


These Underwoods 


are Big Bargains! 


.Terms That Make Ownership Easy for Any One 
A Bargain No Beginner Can Afford to Pass! 
The Typewriter That Experts Call Best! 


pletely won by the wonderful writing 
machine we ship you for an, unre- 
stricted 10-day free trial. When you. 
do buy take advantage of our very 
liberal scale of monthly payments. 
A host of our patrons have paid for 
their typewriters out of money made 
typing work for others. (One woman 
made a thousand dollars at home last 
year with her Underwood.) 


To World Almanac Readers: | 


Ask any of our 350,000 customers. 
about Shipman-Ward—our reputation — 
for life-long conditioning of the machines — 
themselves—our name for honest, golden- 
rule dealings—our policy of treating | the 
obscure customer the same as the most 
influential business house. 

We always have plenty of fine Under- 
woods, rebuilt, in the finest condition, | 
and always at a big saving in price. 


Largest ond 


Peer 


neve raegue 
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Advertisements—T y pewriters 


| Get our offer NOW; we lead in typewriter bargains—every year | 


But the time to act is NOW. Don’t 
miss out on this present bargain offer. 


Free Book 
Our Typewriter Book will “take you 


- through the factory,” so to speak, and 


ou how it is that the Ship- 
organization can sell you, 


revi to 
man-War 


the user, a rebuilt genuine Underwood 


at a price many dealers would_ pay for 
the same typewriter value. Different 


models, fully illustrated in colors. 


. Every bit of this practical information 
is FREE. So is an actual trial of one of 
these newly rebuilt super-conditioned 
Underwoods. And, if you do buy, a five- 
year guarantee! Clip coupon now. 


Many readers of The World Almanac 
have patronized Shipman-Ward. We have 
sold them many of these genuine Under- 
wood writing machines. The price we 
make NOW and the terms spread over the 
year to come will NEVER be bettered. 


All the famous. Underwood features © 


—key shift-lock, standard single-shift 
keyboard, two-color ribbon, back spacer, 
margin release, automatic ribbon reverse, 


stencil device, and all other up-to-dateim- 
provements. And wefurnish FREE water- — 


proof cover and touch typewriting instruc- 


tion book. The Underwood is‘so famous © 


a make you'll want to speak up for one of — 


these genuine Underwoods—ace of writing 


machines! See coupon on preceding page. — 


Copyright, 1925—Shipman-Ward Manufacturing Co. 


+ ~—When he read our ad inthe American Magazine | 


y 
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He Clipped 
his Coupon 


CHARLES F. WORTHEN 


C. F. Worthen deserves success. 


he was wise enough to answer it. 


‘He clipped the coupon. He got our free book, 
He followed its instructions. Now he is out of the 
rut of routine work and poor pay. Now he has 
a splendid business of his own. Nowheis making 
more money than he ever thought possible. 


Tf you want to do what Worthen did, send for 
this remarkable bool: of business success. Learn 
the secret of his success. Use our money-making 

‘system. Beginathome. In yourspare time. No 
capital—no experience—no special ability needed. 
Start now. Free book tells how. 


Success Without Capital, 
Experience or Education 
-C. F, Worthen is not the only one we have put 


_ on the high road to real estate success. 


Hundreds of ambitious men and women— 
young and old—have followed our instructions 
and are now reaping rich rewards—in business 
for themselyes — independent — prosperous — 
happy. 


‘Mrs. Evalynn Balster, a widowed Chicago 


_ school-teacher, with three children to support, 


made $5,500 her first deal, using our amazingly 


- successful real estate sales system. 


“Bill” Dakin, of Buffalo, N. Y., worked in 
a steel mill before he got his copy of this free 


~ 


book. Now he is a successful Real Estate Spe- . 
cialist. Owns his own business. Has a new auto- 
mobile. Making more money than. he ever . 
dreamed he could. 


E. G. Baum, ill and discouraged, past 50, lost: 
his job as a bookkeeper. Sent for our free book. 
Made $8,000 his first year in real estate. 


H. D. Van Houten, Passaic, N. J., formerly 
a grocery clerk, got our free book, followed our 


Own a new business of you own. Bea Real 


Estate Specialist. Begin now in your spare 
time. Our new book, giving full information 


ee Postitive proof of amazing success, mailed 
Tee. i 
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And Made $8,500 


v 


3 ,in 17 Weeks! 


Get this book at once. Learn whatithas done 
for others. Learn what it can dofor youin the way 
of business success—independence—big earnings 
—cash profits. 

Others who have sent for this book have revo- 
lutionized their business lives—climbed out of the 
rut of obscurity—built ‘substantial business of 
their own—made more money in a week or a 
month than they formerly made in a whole year 
of hard work. 


Perhaps this book wil do as much for you. 
It costs you nothing to find out! 
AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, INC. 
Dept. 65NN, 18 East 18 St., New York. 


_ advice, and did a gross business of over $100,000 
a his first year in real estate. 


an But we have no more room here to tell you 
i about the many remarkable stories of amazing 
* business success that are coming to us from 
i readers of our free book. So, send for a copy of it 
a today. Don’t be skeptical. Don’t say “It’s too 
4 good to be true.” Don't cheat yourself. It costs 
= nothing to learn the truth. So mail the coupon 
, now! 


This Book Costs You 


Nothing 


If you had to pay $10 for this book, and take 
a whole day off to read it, it would pay you to 
do so. But you don’t have to dothat. You get 
the book for nothing if you mail the coupon 
promptly. And you can read it in thirty minutes. 
And we guarantee that you will find it the most 
fascinating book of business opportunity and busi- 
ness success you ever read. 


Mail This for FREE BOOK! 


American Business Builders, Inc. 
(Authorized Capital, $500,000.00) 
Dept. 65NN, 18 East 18th St., New York 
Please send me—without cost or obligation—a copy of your book 


which shows me how togetintoreal estate, without capital or experience, © 
and‘make more money than I ever made before. 


7 
N 


Name 


(Get this Free Book! Blame Yourself if You Don’t!) 
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Are Your Opinions Based on Facts? | 


Do They Carry Weight with People Who Count? © 


Not one in a thousand commands the essential facts by which | — 
alone his words can compel attention. 


But progressive people everywhere are finding a simple way of | 
getting the essential facts quickly when they need them. They | 


have discovered that wonderful new reference work— 


| ‘The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 


Twelve Great Books in a Single Convenient Volume 


Fresh, interesting, beautiful, 


necessary, it has won its way in- 


antly to the desks of editors, 
Ts, lawyers, men and women 


early 2300 pages, about 800 in- 
ive’ illustrations, over 20,000 
ex entries—yet less than 3 inches 


thic 5, not six pounds in weight. 


Concise, pointed language, natural 
arrangement of subjects, hundreds 
fact-rich tabulations, set a new 
andard of service in fact finding 


and self-education. 


' warded Gold Medal at the Sesquicentennial R, 


This award by a distinguished international jury signalizes The Lincoln . hi 
orary’s unique place among reference works—a supreme triumph of book | 
over book bulk. The world’s history, biography, government, science, | 


Le w Price Possible Through 
Bae Mass Production 


enormous demand for The 

In Library has made it possible 

ie publishers to place the price 

ach of everyone. You will 

to know more about. how easy it 

is to use and how inexpensive to buy. 
Send This Coupon Today For 

Beautiful Booklet Free 


The Frontier Press Co., Dept. W-8 f 


_ Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. | 


entlemen: ‘ : 

Kindly. send me, without obligation on | 
y part, your beautiful illustrated booklet 
scribing The Lincoln Library of Essential | 
formation. 


The completeness, compactness, 
and availability of its contents are 
nothing short of amazing. 


It will become the most fre-— 


quently used book you have ever 
owned. Spend just five minutes 


with it before you sit down to din- i 
ner, before a business conference, — 


before any- kind of meeting. 


that will be mentioned. | 


bring into the discussion. ry 8 


art, economics, literature and much 


more in the compass of one author- . 


itative volume. 


Among The Lincoln Library's pe | 


Famous Users 


Former Governor Allen of Kansas — 


—‘‘ Astonished at wide range.’” 


Roger Ww. Babson, famous statisti-. | 
cian—‘ Wonderful compilation” of — 
useful information.” = =» = = 


» OUR ES 
know in advance at least one topic 
Five min-— 
utes with The Lincoln. Library will . 
give you a wealth of new facts to- 


- oo 
a i 


Time, the weekly news magazine— _ 


“Most complete . . . most ac 
curate. . . handiest single volume 
. . . this magazine has found.” — 
David Starr Jordan, university 
president and publicist of in 


men of authority.” ; 


Chicago Public Library—54 ofan i 


national fame—‘TIts editors are — 


purchased to meet demands of — 


reference department users. — : 


Advertisements—Educaticnal 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
IN TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY 
HANDICAPPED % 01 25 2272) Som 2 successul buses 


well-paid civil service jobs, from teaching and college entrance. Infact, employers 
in practically all worthwhile positions demand High School training. That’s the 
way you are handicapped if you lack this vital training. But you can remove this 
obstacle to your success. The American School Course meets every requirement. 


IT YOURSELF FOR A BIG FUTURE 


This Course will broaden your mind, and make you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, sim- 
plified, and gives you the same training as a resident school will. Lessons are written specially 
for home study and competent instructors guide and coach you from start to finish. It absolutely 
gives you the knowledge that now stands as a barrier between you and desirable positions. 

uSsE IDLE Most people idle away fifty hours a week. Probably 


ou do, too. Use only one-fifth of that time for study- 
HOURS ONLY ng and you can easily remove your present handicap 
a within two years. The question of your success hinges 
on whether or not you will devote a part of your spare time to this home study 
course of High School training. A M. E R I Cc A N S Cc H oO ra) L 
TRAINING Dept. H-1195, Chicago 
DECIDES PAY one known Explain how I can qualify 
way to in- 


if you lack High School training. You can- 
not attain social or business prominence. 


There is only 


. High School Grad. ..-Steam Engineer 


for the position checked. 
crease your earning power—only one 


:. General Edu. Course 


..Draftsman & Designer 


way to get the position you want and. °"’Fectrical Engineer ...Lawyer 
the pay you want. You must train. [!"Eec, lt. & Pow. Supt.  ...Business Manager 
The difference between ...Hydroelectric Eng. ..- Auditor 
$35.00 and $100.00 a ---Telephone Re top Be Pe ta & Auditor 
..- Telegraph neer ... Bookkeeping 
week is measured only e Arcaitecd : Menogeapece 


by training—knowing 
HOW. Let us assist 


°) Building Contractor i* 


.-Civil Engineer 


-Sanitary. Engineer 
.+-Master Plumber 
-Heating & Vent, Eng. 


( you to acauire the /!/Structural Engineer os 
| NOT SATISFIED AFTER knowledge you need. ...Mechanical Engineer ..-Automobile Engineer 
gy coHrteti Our training does not ---Shop Superintendent ... Automobile Repairman 
LoS interfere with your ---Per- Analysis Service ..Radio Expert 
j present work. Check 

/ y , and mail the coupon fe 
- G for full particulars and AMC ce cece ee saccessesesacarsseressescescnas on 

ik Free Bulletin. 
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: We Specialize Only in 


JARGE, EDITION 


Of Mail Order Catalogs 
-t, ¢ And Mea De 
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GILES PRINTING Co. 


Court House Square 


ibe Island City - - New York 


Advertisements—Encyclopaedia 


+ The very latest 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA in the 
NEW FORM for FAMILY USE 


Order Your Set NOW 
and SAVE 40% 


ee Special Money-Saving Offer is YOUR oppor- 
tunity to’ own the very latest Britannica, in the 
NEW FORM for FAMILY USE, at a sweeping reduc- 
tion of 40% as compared with the higher-priced 
Cambridge Issue. It is your opportunity to possess the 
genuine Encyclopaedia, recognized the world over as 
the highest authority on every subject of importance. 
It is an offer of tremendous importance to every man 
and woman in the world today who knows the value 
of accurate knowledge, and its vital need in this 


Handsome 
Bookcase 


FREE 


With each set of the 
new Britannica 
while this Special 


Se eee RN Lee Ne ne 


marvelous age of swift progress, 


This Is What You Get 


While This Offer Lasts 


a. The complete new 13th Edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, contain- 
ing new facts, ideas and practical sug- 
‘gestions — information not elsewhere 
- available. 

2. You get it in the large-page, large- 
‘type NEW FORM for FAMILY USE 
(32 volumes bound as 16) with 33,000 
pages, 45,000 separate articles, 50,000,000 
words, written by 2500 world authorities 


from 50 different countries; more than | fp. 


600,000 important indexed subjects, 
over a million facts; 15,000 illustrations, 
including 550 full page plates (many in 
‘color) and 640 maps, on which more 
‘than 150,000 separate places are indexed 
~ and shown. 
3 You get Six Valuable Reading 
- Courses, selected from the series known as 
-the Britannica Home University, and— 
' 4A Handsomé Bookcase, (value 
$25.00), in rich mahogany finish, with 
‘gleaming glass doors, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE with your set of the Britannica! 


Why You Need It 


The new Britannica provides a com- 
plete education for those who cannot 
go to college. It affords a post-grad ate 
‘course for those who realize that educa- 


t 


er lasts. 


tion does not stop when they leave 
college. 
and professional life. It offsets the ~ 
narrowing influence of highly specialized ~ 
training. 

It will help YOU to do your work 
better, and with more confidence, 
whatever that work may be. 


This New Booklet FREE 


Act Now — At Once — THIS 
MINUTE! Fill in and mail the 
Coupon below for handsome illus- 
trated booklet, which we’ll gladly 
send you FREE. It tells all about 
is ing Bargain Offer, and 
explains the Easy Terms of Pay- 
ment. Tear out this Coupon NOW 
—before you turn this page. And 
drop it in your nearest mail-box 
before the last collection tonight. 


USE THIS COUPON 
a Se pees eet eS et et ee 
7TwWA-X1 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


[ Please send me, without obligation on 
my part, your FREE Booklet; also NEW 
FORM in Offer (40% saving); and 
full particu of your Free Bookcase 
Offer and Easy Payment Plan. 
i Name ays 64's dS 0 3 ocilinis disstelovels’o wiolnisiotalettene 
{ Address... .scscsesceccscceeccecentes 
{ Cit yisia's cst otec # Sate a oeeierere State....eee.s- 
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It fosters efficiency in business ~~ 


_ Advertisements—Wholesale Period 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


131 VARICK ST., NEW YORK CITY, Exclusive Wholesale Distributors of the 


WORLD AL MA WAC Copies in quantities may Le. had. ks: Spplyit 
HE AMERICAN NEWS poMranyi 


eS 
ing at any of the following branches: 
EE 
ING,, 
131 Varick St., (New York, 


‘ Ni 

i RTHE: AMERICAN. NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Successor to The British Columbia News Co., Ltd., 301-307 Bast Boyd St., Los Angeles, Oal 

~ 1004-1020 Pender St. West, Vancouver, B. C. THE LOUISVILLE - NEWS COMPANY, 

HE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, 507 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Halifax Branch, 578 Barrington St., Halifax, N.S. THE MEMPHIS NEWS COMPANY, ‘ 
HE AMERICA N NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, 397 Madison Avenue, Memphis, 
auton, £0 17° East Hennepin Avenue, Minnea j 
HI AMERIGAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, THE MINNESOTA NEWS COMPANY, t 
Successor to The Montreal News Company, Ltd., 19-21 West Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

586-388 St. James Street, Montreal, THE. NASHVILLE NEWS COMPANY, 


THE IOWA NEWS COMPANY, 
.216 West Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
THE LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY, 


'. 


E AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, an 4 
Successor to The Montreal News Company, Ltd., thee aT i NEVIS COMPRRY. a 
- Ottawa Branch, 267 Queen St., Ottawa, Ont. 117 East 126th Street, New York City. q 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, ee THE NEWARK. NEWS COMPANY, , ” 
ote ae genuine 181. Prince William St., St 231 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 
E AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, THE NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, 4 
‘Successor to The Toronto News Company, L{a., _ 93-101" Arch Street, Boston, ] 
Front Street West, Toronto, Canada. THE NEW ORLEANS NEWS COMPANY, 3 
“NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED. 214 Decatur Street, New Orleans, La. ; 


yt ' Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
THE AMERICAN: NEWS. COMPANY, Inc., 
ol 51, Havana, Cuba... 
E “AKRON NEWS AGENCY, 
E, 4 Beech St., Akron, 0. ; 
T E ALABAMA NEWS COMPANY, 
Third Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 
A ANY NEWS COMPANY, 
Orange St., Albany, N, Y. 
— ASBURY PARK NEWS COMPANY, 
16 Cookman, Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 
ALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY, 
North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
THE BRIDGEPORT NEWS COMPANY, 
: 50 Middle Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
HE BUCKEYE NEWS COMPANY, 
288 North Fovrth St., Columbus, 0. 
E BUFFALO NEWS COMPANY, 


ENTRAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Washington Square, 
HOCTAW NEWS COMPANY, 
est Second St:. Oklahoma nes Okla. 
CINCINNATI NEWS COMPAN 
Shillito Place, Cincinnati, he 
= CITY NEWS COMPANY, 
orth Main Street, Fall River, Mass. 


tf 44 rapahoe Street, Denver, 
E CONNECTICUT NEWS COMPANY, 
; Portsea Street, New Haven, Conn. 
THE DETROIT: NEWS COMPANY, 
he 8 West. Larned Street, See Mich, 
HE EASTERN NEWS. COMP 
7-69 Union Street, Ponana aie 
ELIZABETH. NEWS. COMPANY, 
4 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
! oS aye COMPANY, 
127 Wi ‘treet N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
THE. GRAND RAPIDS NEWS COMPANY, 
34 Tonia Ave, No., Grand Lea Mich, 
T jE HARTFORD NEWS COMPA 
B34 Asylum St., Hartford, Choe, 
Ad BOOSten NEWS AGENCY, 
E ‘8th St., Evansville, Ind. 
HE” HousTON NEWS COMPANY, 
431 Travis “Street, Houston, Tex. 
E INDIANA NEWS COMPANY, 
10 North Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
_ 181 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘innipeg News Company, Ltd., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wort Almanac is published by The New York World; 63 Park Row, Politzer Bidg., New York C 


THE OMAHA NEWS COMPANY, 

1421 Davenport St., Omaha, Neb, 
THE OREGON NEWS COMPANY, 

440 Glisan Street, Portland, Ore. 
THE OSAGE NEWS COMPANY, 

102 So. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 
THE PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY, 

3(0-308 Ferry Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
THE PUGET SOUND NEWS COMPANY, 

1931 Second Avenue, Seattle; Wash. i: »* 
THE RHODE ISLAND NEWS COMPANY, a 
50144 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. ~ 

THE RIO GRANDE NEWS COMPANY, 
109 N. Campbell Street, El Paso, Tex. 
THE ROCHESTER NEWS COMPANY, | vibe 
19-27 Church Stréet, Rochester, N. Y. : 
THE eat ANTONIO NEWS AGENCY, ts heen 
357 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Tex. _. 
THE SAN DiEGO NEWS CO) ne AER y 
2352-2354 India Street, Cal. 


San Diego, 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY, 


657 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE SCRANTON NEWS AGENCY, 2 
223-227 Linden Street, Scranton, Pa.  s_ 
THE SOUTHERN NEWS COMPANY, i 
341-343 E. Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
THE SOUTH-WEST NEWS COMPANY, 
313-323 East Sixteenth Street, 
THE SPOKANE NEWS COMPANY, 
112-114 South Madison Street, Spokane, Wash. 
THE SPRINGFIELD NEWS COMPANY, 
25-27 Fort Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THE ST. LOUIS NEWS COMPANY, ING., 
Morgan St. 
THE SYRACUSE NEWS COMPANY, 
236-238 West Washington Street, Syracuse, N : 
ue hts Se NEWS COMPANY, 
eventh Terre Haute, “Ind. 
THE TEXAS News: “COMP ANY, 
706 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 
‘THE TOLEDO NEWS COMPANY, 
709-711 Monroe St.. Toledo, O. 
Wak SG COMPANY, 
‘ost ice Place, Salt Lake City, Utaln 
THE VIRGINIA LAD COMEARY: ING, a 
238 Bank St., Norf as 
THE WASHINGTON NEWS, (COMPANY, : 
813-315 Sixth Street N. \Vashington, D. 
THE WESTERN NEWS “COMPANY, : 
17-29 East Austin Avenue, ueoee Bhi ats 
THE WISCONSIN NEWS COMPANY, = 
308 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 
THE WORCESTER NEWS COMPAN'Y, 
24-26 Harding Street, Worcester, Sars 
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Kansas City, ne : 
+ 


and Fourteenth St... St. Louis, Mo. 
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|g Rs MEN were talking in a club-house 
reading room. “Every thing’ Ss going 
pretty well with me—azow,” said one of 
them. “I make enough money to pay the 
bills, enough even to take a vacation now 
and then. But I sometimes wonder how it 
would be if anything happened to me. I 
know perfectly well the house might be 
sold, my son taken out of school...” 
The other-man smiled. 
_“That’s just the-way I was fixed,” he 
said, “And then a funny thing happened. I 
answered an advertisement and got hold of 
_ acopy of the Phoenix Mutual “Prosperity 
‘Plan.’Maybeyou've heard ofit.I filleditout. 
“T was paying 6% interest on our mort- 
gage at the time. The Phoenix people 
showed me how, by paying only about 
13% more, I could fix it so the bank 
- would hand the home over to my wife clear 
of debt, That was the end of that worry. 


“Then they made a special arrangement “e 
that will put Jimmie through college. That 
fixed saat. And just recently they fixed up 4 
what they call an ‘income agreement’ — a 
and now the family will have an income of — 
$100 a month after I’m gone. A 

“So the only things I had been worrying — 
about are taken care of—and all because I 


i hed 


filled out that little piece of paper! 
YS SY LY 


Woutpn’r you like to make your - life plan ; 
financially foolproof? Wouldn’t you like 
to get rid of money worries for good? 
You can. The coupon at the bottom of 
this page will bring to you, free, the re- 
markable Phoenix Mutual aerger a 
Plan.” é 
Sending for it is the first see towards, ; 
real independence—protection for yo 
your family no matter what happens- 
education and every advantage for your ~ 
children—leisure and comfort for yourself . 
in your later years. 3 
There’s no chistes Send foryou 
copy now. 


“= @) PHOENIX MUTUAL - 
oe LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 3 ° First Policy Issued 7857 


TO GET THESE - - - - MAIL THIS 


ose SS SOs ae 


Puoentx Mutvat Lire Insurance Co. | 
308 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. : 
Send me by mail, without obligation, my copy of 
the“ PROSPERITY Pian” 
Date of 


HERE are rie a few of the things you 
can do under the Phoents Mi ies Plan: 


5 ey An Advertisements—Caskets 


The Springfield Metallic Casket Co. 


Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
~ Quality Caskets and Vaults 


Since 1884—Old Reliable—43 Years 


‘SPRINGFIELD, NO. 110 CAST BRONZE 


"FINEST OF ALL CAST BRONZE SARCOPHAGI 
Cast in Two Pieces—Weight 1250 Pounds 
: CATALOG “SHOWS. OVER 100 STYLES OF 
CAST BRONZE, WROUGHT BRONZE, SOLID 
COPPER AND ARMCO INGOT IRON CASKETS 


THE SPRINGFIELD LINE IS GUARANTEED 


NO. 9 AIR SEALED VAULT WATER-TIGHT 12 GAUGE 


MADE OF ARMCO INGOT IRON 
THIS VAULT INSURES A DRY BURIAL 
; _ BEST ON THE MARKET—GUARANTEED 50 YEARS 
_ FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING FUNERAL DIRECTS 
BRANCHES 


| DETROIT KANSAS CITY OMAHA LOS ANGELES 
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Advertisemenits—Educational 


ANY persons say, “Did you hear 

from him to-day?” They should 

say, ‘“‘Have you heard from him 
to-day?’ Some persaps spell calendar 
“calender” or ‘“‘cglander.”’ Still others 
say, ‘between you apd I’ instead of 
“between you and me.” It is astonish- 
ing how many persons use “who” for 
‘whom,’ and mispronounce the sim- 
plest words. Few know whether to 
spell certain words with one or two 
to's”? or *m’s”” or Hs)? oc 


or with “‘ie’”’ 
or “ei,” and when to use commas in 
order to make their meaning absolutely 
clear. Most persons use only common 
“words—colorless, flat, ordinary. Their 
speech and letters are lifeless, monoto- 
nous, humdrum. Every time they talk 
or write they show themselves dacking 
in the essential points of English. 

Every time you talk, every time you 
write, you show what you are. When 
you use the wrong word, when you 
Mispronounce a word, when you 
punctuate incorrectly, when you use 
flat, ordinary words, you handicap 
yourself enormously. An unusual com- 
mand of English enables you to pre- 
‘sent. your ‘ideas clearly, forcefully, 
convincingly. If your English is in- 
correct it hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people are too polite 
to tell you about your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied 
the problem of creating instinctive 
habits of using good English. After 
‘countless experiments he finally in- 
vented a simple method by which you 
can acquire a better command of the 
English language in only 15 minutes a 
day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes in English which have been 
hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students have 
secure more improvement in five 
' weeks than previously had been ob- 
tained by other pupils in two years! 


Does your English 


Help or Hurt yo 


Does your English reveal your lack of education or does it 
prove that you are a person of culture and refinement? Are 
you handicapped in your speech and writing or does your 
command of English rise to meet every occasion and every 
situation? English is the one tool you must use every 
day. This tells how you can improve it almost at once. 


Sherwin Cody 
Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 
_ Under old methods rules are memor- 
ized but correct habits are not formed. 
Finally the rules themselves are forgot- 
ten. The new Sherwin Cody method 
provides for the formation of correct 
habits by calling to your attention con- 
stantly only the mistakes you make. 
One of the wonderful things about 
Mr. Cody’s course is the speed with 
which these habit-forming practice 
drills can be carried out. You can 
write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes and correct your work in 5 
minutes more. The drudgery and work 
of copying have been ended by Mr. ff 
Cody. You concentrate always on your 
mistakes until it becomes “second 
nature” to speak and write correctly. | 


FREE Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s 
remarkable method is ready. If you are 
ever embarrased by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, 
or if you can not instantly command 
the exact words with which to express 
your ideas, this new free book, ‘'How 
to Speak and Write Masterly English,” — 
will prove a revelation to you. Send the 
coupon or a letter or postal card for it 
now. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
69 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
69 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your new Free Book 
“How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English.” 


Name... 
Address. "729i cae see etre 
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ATENTS as] 


| INSPECTION AND § 
Ow r Of. fi @r. INSTRUCTIONS FREE | 
_ Protect Your Invention 


Your first step should be to write for our blank form, 
“RECORD OF INVENTION.” This should be signed and | 
witnessed and returned to us, together with model or sketch 
and description of the invention, for INSPECTION and 
INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 


TO MAKE YOUR CASE SPECIAL IN OUR OFFICE, | 
AVOID DELAY, SECURE PROTECTION AND EARLY ~ 
FILING DATE, you should send $25.00 on account with 


model or sketch and description of your invention. 


Our Four Books Mailed 


Free to Inventors 
Our Illustrated Guide BOOK Ps ae e 
How to Obtain a Patent a 


Contains full instructions regarding U. S. Patents. Our ’ s, 
Methods, Terms, and 100 Mechanical Movements ares ee 
and described. ' 


Our Trade Mark Book 


Shows ‘value and necessity of Trade Mark Protection. In- f% 
formation regarding Trade Marks and unfair competition 
in trade. 


eee 


Our Foreign Book - 
We have Direct Agencies 1 in Foreign Countries, and secure 
Foreign Patents in shortest time and lowest cost. yh 


Progress of Invention a 
Description of World’s Most Pressing Probienas 
by Leading Scientists and Inventors. 


All Communications and Data Strictly Confidential. Inter- 
Me ference and Infringement Suits Prosecuted. , 
| We Regard a Satisfied Client as our best advertisement, and furnish anyone, 
BOR nemuests lists of clients in any State for whom we have secured patents. 
: : JR LAWYERS PRACTICE BEFORE ALL U. S, COURTS 


ml ighest References Prompt Attention—Reasonable Terms 
FREE COUPON 


M VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Patent Atos + 
"7 {i i i i MAIN OFFICES, 776 Ninth Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


st 1 New York Offices, Philadelphia Offices, Pittsburgh. Office, | a 
M ait 1007 Woolworth Bldg. 518-519 Liberty Bldg. 514 Empire site fy 


LAMUOPLOW CHEETA LU LUCEKbOlab eee, ee 


Mr. A. T. Hull, A. T. Hull & 
Son, Certified Public Account- 
ants and Auditors, Bristol, Va. 
Mr. Hull writes: “I very cheer 
fully accord you much of the : 

credit for my success."’ Read his S 


story below, 


ceca is an inspiration for everyone in the 
story of Mr. A. T. Hull of Bristol, Virginia. 

In the spring of 1918 he was working at a 
meagre salary. 

Suddenly, at the age of 45, he realized that 
he had wasted many of the best years of his 
life. As he says: ‘‘I woke up to the real possi- 
bilities that life held for me and my family if I 
would only prepare myself to take advantage 
of them.” 

Most men of his age would have occupied 
themselves with vain regrets. Instead, Mr. 
Hull decided to make up for his years of lost 
opportunity. He enrolled with the Inter- 
national Accountants Society. It was the be- 
ginning of a new life for him. His income in- 
creased 100%. 


His sons did not wait 
until they were 45 
His own success assured, Mr. Hull urged his 


two sons to enroll for the same Course that had 
made such a great change in his own life. 


They did, and later Mr. Hull wrote us: “One 
of my sons has just received his C. P. A. cer- 


. al 


‘ 


At 45 he made 


But his sons have NOW tthe training 
he postponed so long 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 


Since January 1, 1927, a Division of the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


(CSO aa ERE rE ie f 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 


3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me, free, “How To LuARN AccounTING,”’ and tell me how 
I can increase my income as your other students have done. 


Se 
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tificate from the state of Virginia and is now iy 
practising with me under the firm name of A. 
T. Hulland Son. The other is now taking your 
Course, and I expect him shortly to secure a 
certificate and attain full membership in the 
firm.” : 

For years the opportunity in Accounting has 
been wonderful. The Accounting profession is” 
one of the best paid in the world. There is 
need of accountants and there is no prospect Ke 
that the supply will overtake the demand. a 


£3 
Le 
mcrol The key”? ; 


to profit 
Fortunately, you can learn Accounting while, — 
you carry on your regular business. In only a 
few hours a week, and at a moderate expense, 
you can learn Accounting. 


We have published an interesting 80-page 
book called ‘‘How to Learn Accounting,” that 
tells how you can qualify easily, quickly, inex- 
pensively, and without interfering with your 
present work. Send for your copy today. 
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| Woodworking ee | 
and Saw Mill | 
“Machinery | 


For every operation from the . 
tree to the finished product. 


aed |: 

Dependable equipment at. mod 
erate.cost. Used in all parts of + 
the world. 


be hey Variety WienaninKae 
Saw Tables, Jointers, 
Planers, Band Saws, Re- 
saws, Sanders, Mortis- 
rg, vat, Shingle and 


- Edgers,. Trim- 
ee nor Ma- 


Bench Band Saw 


You should have our. large i 
catalog to guide you in the selec- es 
tion of the proper equipment «— 


St 


. saw Mill Machinery Compa 


178 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


THIS MAN 


WOULDN'T 
STAY DOWN 


Gets Tired of Smali Salary Tells Wife of $50 Increase 

He was putting in long t “I’ve been promoted with 
hours at unskilled work. an increase of $50 a month, _ 
His small pay scarcely Grace. And the first extra ~ 
lasted from week to week. money is yours..-Just a 
He saw other men pro- little reward for urging me 
Moted. Then he learned to study at home. The Boss 
the reason. They had spe- says My spare-time training 
cial training. So one day he has made me a more valu- 
made up mind that he able man to the firm. We're 
was going to get that kind starting up easy street, 
of training too. = vo you and the 


Makes Important Resolution THis Employer Praises Him . 

“I’ve thought it all out, rT pr) ‘‘He’s the first man I think 
Grate! I’m as good a man || of whenever there’s a posi- 
as any of them. All I need tion open. And he always 
is special training—and I'm made good because he pre- 
going to get it. If the In- pared himself for the job 
ternational Correspondence ahead. We pay him $100 
Schools can raise other a week now and he will be 
men’s salaries, they can earning even more some 
raise mine too. I’m going to day., I wish we had more 
mark and mail the coupon men like him.” 


ni; lee: 

tees sors Sations Pan Now Owns Own Home 

In city, town and country, 
thousands of men have good 
positions and happy, pros- 
perous homes because they 
let the I. C. 8. prepare 
them for promotion. Why 
don’t you find out what this 
great school can do for 
you? It takes only a mo- 
ment to mark and mail the 
coupon, but that one step 
may be the means of chang=- 
ing your entire life. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4389-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on sc ech please tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 
subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Hear Cost Accounting Show Letters 


No matter where you live, 
the I. C. S. will come to 
you. No matter what your 
handicaps, the I. C. S. has 
a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter how 
limited your education, the 
wonderfully illustrated I. C. 
S. textbooks make it easy 
to learn. 


Industrial Management Bookkeeping Show Card Lettering 
Personnel Organization Private Secretary Stenography and Typing 


Traffic Management Spanish French Railway Mail Clerk 
Business Law (J) Salesmanship Common School Subjects 
Banking and Banking Law Business English (High School Subiects 
(Accountancy (including C. P. A.) Advertising CJ Civil Service  {) Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

ectrical Engineerin Civil Engineer CD) Architectural Draftsman 
Electric Lighting 9 Surveying and Mapping (J Concrete Builder 
Mechanical Engineer Metallurgy J Mining (JStructural Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman Architect (0 Chemistry (1 Pharmacy 
Machine Shop Practice Blueprint Reading Automobile Work 
Railroad Positions [Contractor and Builder C Agriculture and Poultry 
Gas Engine Operating [) Steam Engineering ( Radio Airplane Engines ([ Mathematics 
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Protect Your Ideas 


Take the First Step Today 


- If you have a useful, practical, novel idea for any new article or for an improved 
ment on an old one, you should communicate with a competent Registered 
Patent Attorney AT ONCE. Every year thousands of applications for patents 
are filed in the U. 8. Patent Office. Frequently two or more applications are 
: made for the same or substantially the same idea (even though the inventors 
‘may live in different sections of the country and be entirely unknown to one 
another). In such a case, the burden of proof rests upon the last application 
filed. Delays of even a few days in filing the application sometimes mean the 
loss of a patent. So lose no time. Get in touch with me at once by mailing: 
the coupon on the opposite page. 


Prompt, Careful, Efficient Service 


This large, experienced organization devotes its entire time and attention to 
patent and trade mark cases. Our offices are directly across the street from 
the U.S. Patent Office. We understand the technicalities of patent law: Weknow - 
therules and requirements of the Patent Office. We can proceed in the quickest, 
safest and best. ways in preparing an application for a patent covering your 
idea. Our success has been built on the strength of careful, efficient, satis-' 
factory service to inventors and trademark owners located in every state in the 
Union. 


NO CHARGE for Information 
On How to Proceed 


The booklet shown here contains valuable information relating to patent 
procedure that every inventor should have. And with it I will also send you 
my ‘Record of Invention” form on which you can sketch your idea and 
establish its date before a witness. Such evidence may later prove valuable to 
you. Simply mail the coupon and I will send you the booklet, and the‘‘Record 
of Invention” form, together with detailed information on how to proceed and 
the costs involved. Do this NOW. No need to lose a minute’s time. ~The 
coupon will bring you complete information entirely without charge or obliga- 
tion. 
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SAY CVU HUmitCUu MOU TUL Se 


Above is a view of my 
drafting and specification 

offices where a large staff 

of experienced experts 

are jin my constant 

employ. All drawings 

and _ specifica- 

tions are pre- 

paredunder 

my personal 

supervision. 


Strict Secrecy Preserved 
All communications, sketches, drawings, etc., oO 
are held in strictest confidence in strong, steel, 


fireproof files, which are accessible only to 
authorized members of my staff. Feel free to 
write me fully and frankly. Your case will 
have my personal attention. It is probable 
that I can help you. Highest references. 
But FIRST—clip the coupon and get my free 
book. Do THAT right now. 


Clarence A. O’Brien 


Registered Patent Attorney 


Member of Bar of: Supreme Court of the 
United States; Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia;Supreme Court, District of Columbia; 
United States Court of Claims. 


Practice confined exclusively to Patents, 
Trade marks and Copyrights 


® Clip this Coupon wd Mail it Flow! 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney 
242-C Security Savings and Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. * 


My Patent Law Offices 
Just Across 
Street From 


Please send me your free book, “How to Obtain a Patent,” and your “Record of 
Invention” form without any cost or obligation on my part. 
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Report cards tell a happy story when 
‘Smith’s Regents Review Books are used. 


MPORTANT points of the subject picked out and carefully Peden, 
for easy study—many pupils use Smith’s Review Books to study 
“up on a:subject: by themselves. They not'only save time in school, 
_- but develop confidence and self-reliance. A proven aid in prepar-~ — 
ing. for: civil service, college entrance, teachers’ examinations, etc. _ - 
ec ee aus Books give complete explanations with charts and dia- 4 
as... Valuable supplements to any text-book. ee 
Smith's Regents Review Books are authentic summaries of the Gg 
New York State Regents examinations for the past 20 years. Recog-~ 
ed and endorsed in thousands of public, private and parochial schoo} Sa 
i Maran hont U. §S. and Canada. 


48 Subjects—Both Elementary and High School 


Pn poeple ea ee 


Loy Roa citneactic Physiology Economics 
'Blementary English Zoology Spanish (1st 2 years) | 
PaceraDee Physics French I., A 
Ge History Chemistry 2 German I.. IT., TIT. 
% Speiting Physical Geography Qatin I, Il., IT. 
— Algebra. English-I., IT., II.. IV. Commercial Arithmetic -f 
- Intermediate Algebra English Grammar Commercial Geography — 
‘Advanced Algebra Elementary Drawing Commercial Law 
Geometry ’ Ancient History Elementary Bookkeeping = 
_ Solid Geometry English History Advanced _Bookkeeping 


- Trigonometry Modern History B History of Education 
Biology American History Psychology and Prin- | 
\ Botany Civil Government ciples of Education — 


Question Books and Answer Books, Only 40c Each 
-124%4% Discount on Orders of 6, 25% on 12 or More 


Other Smith Helps in Teaching include Palmer's Mental Arithmetic, How to Teach Drawing 
sea Work, , Report Cards, etc. Write for complete catalog FREE. 


- W. HAZLETON SMITH, 48 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


a ‘ 


Bosleton Smith. 48 Wells St.. Buffalo, N. Y 
IGHER STANDINGS ON EXAMINATIONS INTEREST ME! 


sf I aot $...........:..for the following: 
No. of Copies s Question or Answer Books Name of Subject 
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“Pupils 
Like 
to Use 

Smith’s’’ 


Many teachers have had entire classes pass 


with high marks through using Smith’s helps 


Sale Regents Review Books 
help to keep the pupil interested 
and working at his best all the term. 

Valuable for daily assignment, rapid 
drill work, oral or written reviews, 
and tests. A handy fill-in for odd 
moments. 

With these carefully planned ques- 


- tions you can not only measure the 


progress of the pupil but also analyze 
and remedy his weak points. 

Kept constantly up-to-date through 
continual revision each year. 


48 Different Subjects! 
Only 30c. each on orders of 12 or more 


Prete final examinations, College 
Entrance, Civil Service, Teachers’ 
Examinations, etc., use Smith’s Re- 
gents Review Books and other Smith 
helps. Recommended _by’ successful 
candidates for the past 33 years. Kept 
up-to-date by continual addition and 
revision. 

A Smith’s Regents Question Book and 
Answer Book give you a complete, concise 


summary of the subjects. Interesting and easy 
to understand. 


Youll be enthusiastic about 
them, too! 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


- 48 Wells St. . 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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f Here are sixsentences — |} 
ri that employers hear again oe) fee 
y and again: 


“1. ‘I have been here a year 

‘(or more) and have Bed no... 

increase. 

Pg, “My work is satisfactory.’’ 

"3. “Living expenses are so 
much: higher now.» 1 need 
more money.” =e 

4. “‘No man likes to feel that 

_ he is standing still.” 

“Bas “The business is *making 

- money; you can oft to 

.. . Pay moré.’ 

% 6. “T just got aed and 

can’t get along on-my pres- 

uh _ ent Pek 


¥ alas: a in! every kind of business, 
men. ads using the sentences given above 
rez ny they ‘should get more money. 
eanw ile, the really big prizes of busi- 
re ee to men who do not even have to 


Litas you learned these two 
_. - business truths? 


The man who fits himself by training to 
oduce more profit for his employer will in- 
evitably receive more money. 

: 2 The accountant is in a wonderful position 
) contribute te his employer's net profit. 


For years the opportunity in Accounting has 
: been extraordinary. There is need of account- 
nts. There is ample compensation for ac- 
There is no prospect for many 
years that the supply will overtake the demand. 

Accounting is a fascinating profession; the 
ant is the trusted adviser of the big- 


‘ \ PT’ 


Name... AS; i Chant 
4 
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Six reasons men give 


Nea ‘when they ask for a raise Pac 


Since January 1, 1927, a Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


7 ee a ee ae ee ee % 


O THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, LXE: mite | 


Sat South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois... pre +: | : 
Send me, free, “How To Learn AccounTING,” and tell me how Peay 
I can increase my income as your other students have done. a 6 | 


“(Please write plainly) 
City eA Ne States... : 


Why do some men receive big pro- 

motions wi hout asking for them, 

while others have to argue for a few, 
dollars more a week? 


oS eR ea 


© 


“ 


sient sca 


gest business men. Because he is at the 3 
throttle of profit control, he is always in the 3. 
confidence of the owners. : 


A practical training 
that has proved its power 

In the last twenty-four years thousands of 
men have trained themselves in this profession. 
They have enrolled with the International — 
Accountants Society. In only a few hoursa ~ 
week and at moderate expense, they have learned 
Accounting and are now making more money 
than they ever made before. ey 

The International Accountants Society was ‘ 
organized in 1903. It is conducted 


among whom are John B. Tanner, C. P. A, 
formerly President of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Accountancy;,and Leo Greendlinger, 
C. P. A., Author, University Lecturer, and 
Member of the Board of Directors of the 
International Accountants Society, Inc. 

Send for the interesting little booklet “How 
to Learn Accounting.’ It gives all the facts 
about this great and growing profession; it tells 
of an inexpensive way to qualify without inter- 
fering with your present work. There is no 
obligation whatever; the book is absolutely 
a Don’t put it off; send for your copy h 

oday. a 
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HOME’STU 


COURSES 


THAT LEAD TO BUSINESS CAREERS 


60,000 
Enrolled 


Annually— 
Why? 


LaSalle training means specialized business education of 


University grade. 


_LaSalle training has directly helped many thousands of am- / 
bitious men to worth-while advancement the world over. 


LaSalle trained men can be found in responsible positions with 
every large corporation and business firm in America. 


The LaSalle “Problem Method” of home study has proved 
itself to be the speediest and most practical plan of business 
training known to educational science. What LaSalle training 


has done for men in all walks of business life is proof of what 
it can dofor you. Find out about it today. 


625,000 Enrolled 


Resources $8,000,000 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1316-R 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an 
X below. Also a copy of your booklet: “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 
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Business Management: Training for Offi- 
cial, Managerial, Sales and Executive posi- 
tions. 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales 
and Advertising Executives, Solicitors, 
Sales Promotion Managers, Salesmen, Manu- 
facturers’ Agents and all those engaged in 
retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 

Law: LL.B. degree. 

Commercial Law: Reading, Reference and 
Consultation Service for Business Men. 
Modern Business Correspondence and 
Practice: Training for Sales and Collection 
Correspondents; Sales Promotion Managers; 
Credit and Office Managers, Correspondence 
Supervisors; Secretaries, etc. 

Higher Accountancy: Training for_posi- 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public 
Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

Traffic Management—Foreign and Do- 
mestic: Training for positions as Railroad 
or Industrial Trafic Manager, etc. 
Industrial Management: For F xecutives, 
Managers, Office and Shop Employees and 


o 


oooo0o0go 


those desiring practical training in industrial 

management principles and practice. 

Modern Foremanship and Production 

Methods: Training in the direction and 

handling of industrial forces—for Executives. 

Managers, Superintendents, Contractors, 

Foremen, Sub-Foremen, etc. 

Railway Station Management: Trainirg 

for Railway Auditors, Comptrollers, Ac- 

countants, Clerks, Station Agents, Members 
of Railway and Public Utilities Commissions, 
etc. 

Personnel Management: Training for Em-. 
loyers, Employment Managers, Executives, 
ndustrial Engineers. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

Business English. 

Commercial Spanish. ” 

Effective Speaking. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Accounte 
ants. 


0 Stenotypy 


«oan -eTesont, Position»... |. oo avis os chesrenteemantaeeatae 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘ 


| 
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. rect decisions on intricate points. 
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It Pays to 


Read 


THE READING OF LAW has brought swift, sure success to 
thousands of men who without the benefit of this specialized 
knowledge would probably never have progressed beyond ordinary 
achievement. A practical working knowledge of LAW is a short 
cut to. personal power in every walk of life. 


is of prime importance in every 

business: A mass of statutes, 
, decisions, rulings—changes 
from old .precedents new interpretations of 
commercial law —all make the legal expert a 
positive necessity in every large business house. 
Never before were prospects so bright for men 
who can answer the puzzling legal questions 
which come up daily. Important executive 
positions with large salaries are always seeking 
legal experts, ; : 


d 2 7. training often leads to a big 

- executive position, because it 

enables a man to dictate poli- 

cies that are legally sound—to make quick, cor- 

Every large 

corporation has a well equipped legal depart- 

ment, and smaller concerns have their retained 

legal advisers, The presidents of many corpo- 

rations (for example: Pullman Company, Ameri- 

can Sugar Refining Company, National Biscuit 
Company, etc.) are law-trained ‘men, 


is a stepping-stone to personal 
prestige and social’ standing. 
rp bee The successful lawyer, or law- 
equipped business man, has open a prosperous 
career in a dignified, influential profession. No 
other profession opens up greater opportunities. 
And never before has it been so easy to acquire 
@ thoro law training of university grade, 


wemam eee ems Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! «a= am 


| LaSalle Extension University, Dept 1316-LChicago 


“The World’s Largest Business Training Institation”’ 
Without cost or obligation to me, please send me full in- 


formation about your home study course in Law and you 
service; also free copy of your book, ‘‘Ten 


free consulting ser\ 
Years’ Promotion in One.’ 
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Full University Course 


LaSalle Extension University’s faculty of — 
legal experts will train you thoroly in every 
phase of law. You will get the same subjects” 
as at leading resident universities. You will 
have text books, lectures, quizzes, illustrative: 
cases, examinations, etc., prepared by leading © 
law professors. You will be directed at every ~ 
step. Graduate with a degree of LL.B. All — 
this training at home—in spare time only. No 
need to leave your present position. Membership ~ 
also includes consulting privileges with all 
departments of the university—a service not 
offered by any other institution. . 


Decide now to be a law-trained man. Ges 
above the ranks—increase your income by ine 
creasing your mental capacity. 


Get Free Descriptive Booklets. 


_ Just mail the coupon and_we will send full 
information about the LaSalle home study ~ 
course in Law and about our free consulting ~ 
service. We will also 
send you a copy of our 
famous book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.’’ Send 
for your copy now. 
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What Will You Be Earning 


One Year from Today? 


A practical plan that is increasing nien’s salaries 


. To the man who gives little thought to his busi- 


"mess progress, one day is like another—filled with 


‘foutine work—rewarded by routine pay. He has 
no right to expect great things of the future. 
But—how different the o- clook of the man 


- training for promotion, and what difference 


. ‘Think, for instance, 


_ Assistant Secretary of 


6 


© nual return of 1,107 per 


-. 


-— ment. No so bad when 
you consider that most 
- conservative invest- 
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_ Manager, Rate Expert, Freight 
o 

4 

— 


_ of the largest and most 


twelve months can make in his earning power! 


of the experience of 
hur W. Weber, now 


the Ohio Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, one 


influential banks in the 
Btate. Oneof his earlier 
letters reads: 

“Since I have been 
training, my salary has 
increased 150 per cent. 
This increase is an an- 


cent upon my invest- 


ments net only 6 or 8 
percent. Not only has 
the course enabled me 
to increase my earnings, 


_ but it has aided me in jumping from the job of 
_ timekeeper in a factory to my position as assist- 
~ antauditor of the largestand best bank in Toledo 


_in less than eighteen months.” 
More recently he writes as follows: “Dividends 
re being paid me on investment in LaSalle 


training in increased salary at a rate in excess 
of 125 ® per month.” 

Skeptics may suggest that the record of Mr. 
Weber is exceptional. And—if Mr. Weber had 
won his advancement without the aid of home- 
study training, we should be bound to agree. 
Fer men are rarely promoted to positions the 
are not qualified to fill. 
When men have fitted 
themselves foradvance- 
ment, however, such 
promotions are not ex- 
ceptional. 

During only6months* 
time as many as 1,248 
LaSalle members re- 
ported definite salury- 
increases, as @ result of 
traini under the 
LaSalle Problem Meth- 
od, totalling $1,399,507. 
The average jncrease 
per man was 


creasing Plan—Free. 

Yesterday is past. 
Let’s not be hampered 
byit. Tomorrow isahead 
of us, Let’s make the 
most of it! 

Below there’s a coupon—just such a coupon 
as Weber signed, and hundreds of thousands of 
others who thru home-study training have added 
greatly to their earning power. Start today 
toward that better place, that bigger ge 
checking, signing and mailing the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 
ues ees ee es ee es Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! = ome oe oe oe = 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1316-HR Chicago 


INSTITUTION 


I would welcome an outline of your salary-increasing plan, together with a copy of “Accountancy, 


_ the Profession that Pays,” also copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One," all without obligation, 
Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public 


Send for Exit ay 


E] Higher Accountancy: 


Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. ‘ 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field of business, 


If more interes 


OBusiness Management: ee 
for Official, Managerial, Sales an 
Departmental Executive positions. 


a Modern Salesmanship: Leading 


to position as Sales Executive, Sales- 
». Sales Promotion Manager, 
and all positions in retail, wholesale, 
or specialty selling. 


4 OiTraffic Management — Foreign 


and Domestic: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic 


Solicitor, etc. as 

Modern Foremanshi ips Training 
for positions,in Shop Management 
such as Superintendert. Genera 
toherea Foreman, Sub-Foreman, 
etc. 


(Personnel Management: Training 


in the position of Personne] Man- 
aget, Industrial Relations Manager, 
ployment Manager, and posi- 


in one of the fields indicated below, check here: 


ORailway Station Management: (Commercial Spanish. 
Training for ition of Station Orftective Speaking. 
Accountant, hier and Agent, Oc. P. A. Coaching for 
Division Agent, ete. Sdvaaced Accountanta. 


OIndustrial Management: Training 
for Works Management, Production 
Control, Industria] Engineering,etc. 
Modern Business Correspond- 

9735 and Practice: Training for 
position as Sales or Collection Corre- 
spondent;SalesPromotion Manager, 

il Sales Manager, y, ete. 
Stenotypy: Trainingin the marvel- 
ate machine shorthand for positions 
as Court Reporter, , Con- 
vention Reporter and Super-Stenog- 
rapher. Machine furnished. 

OLaw: LL.B. degree. 

OCommercial Law. 

OBanking and Finance. 

DExpert Bookkeeping. 


» tions relating to Employee Service. O Business English. 
4 lay sh git eS a eee aE 2 ed oe Present Positiopr.........cccessorreense-ee= Sabo odney 
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"From $200 a month to $2,000 a 
'- month-—"When I enrolled for La- 
” Salle Modern Salesmanship. train- 
ing, I was earning less than $50 a 
week. | My earnings to-day range 
from $2,000 to $3,000 a month.” 
¢. R. STOWELL, Sales Maspcers 


Na) Rncreasss Income 500 Per Cent— 
\ ‘When al completed your Higher 
Uigeountancy training in 1920, I 
as yard clerk for a railroad at a 
| salary, of $112 a month. My net 
_ income for the past twelve months 
has been approximately $8,000. If 
leary: had not enrolled with LaSalle, it 
S is is very probable that I would still 
x “be” a railroad clerk at a salary of 
less than $200 a month.” 
___. FRED F. AMES, Public Account- 
ae % ant, Norfolk, Va 


% ; o Business Management. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


Bit. Pcuie EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

_ I shall be glad to have details of your salary-increasing plan, 
regarding the opportunities i in the business field I have checked 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


: O Industrial Management. 
a. Modern Salesmanship. O Personnel and Employ- 
© Higher Accountancy. ment Management. 
at) LSWe LL.B. Decre O Modern Business Corres- 
oh 8 hyeeaead a Brees pondence and Practice. 
‘Commercia Law. O Expert Bookkeeping. 
o eal aiid ae cobed O Business English. 
“a Witlwa; ist act O Commercial Spanish. 
vagernent. io! : noman= (1 Effective Speaking. 
0 Banking and Finance. Vanced Accountante: so 
B: O Modern Foremanship, O Stenotypy. : we CAC ot 
» Name.. ..++s+e.. resent Position.........,, Address.c. 


< 
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WovlLpd you spend tans cents ana 4 
two minutes? . . . To learn of 
a simple, practical lars that during — 

a recent six months’ period doubled — 
the salaries of more than 1,100 men — 
and women, as stated over thet own > 
signatures? 7 * 


Your answer to this  — | 
question may easily be the a 
most important decision of . 
your business life. . ae 


Don’t you owe it to your Bee | 
and to those dependent upon your® 
future, to spend the “two minutes” 
to indicate on the coupon the field 
in which lies your goal of business — 
success - and to use the two © 
cents to mail that coupon to us now? 
The coupon will bring you an outline _ 
of the LaSalle salary-increasing plan— 
ree. 


_ e 


YOURSELF THRU LASALLE! ————————— =! 


Dept. 1316-RA Chicago 
together with complete informatio: 
below. Also a copy of “Ten ees 
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Always outside of things —that's where I was just twelve short months ago. 


cash, that was all. 


What a difference today! 


I just didn't have the 


I drive my own car, have a good bank account, 
enjoy all the amusements I please. 


I Couldn’t Get the Good Things of Life 


Then I Quit My Job And “Found” Myself! 


Hew does a man go about mak- 
ing more money ? I asked myself 
that question a hundred times! 

I know the answer now. I know 
the way good money is made, and 
I’m making it. Gone forever are 
the days of cheap clothes, walking 
home to save carfare, pinching 

es from one pay-day to the 
next. I own one of the finest 
sedio stores you ever saw, and I 
t almost all the Radio ‘service 
Ae in town. The 
other o dealers send their 


rly a year ago that I 
ee clerk. I was 

sirugeling”alor , on @& starvation 
salary, until as wt aa my eyes 
were opened and I saw just what 
was the matter with me. Here’s 
the story of just how it happened. 


One of the big moments of my 
life had come. I had just popped 
the om ae. and Louise said 


“Yes 

odin Ww o in and tell 
her father spent i ght away, 80 
to sink as 


Saf oo you and Louise have decided 
et marri * he said to me. 
Reet Bill, just. listen tome. I’ve 
" watched you often here at the 
, house with Louise and I think 
you’re oe, good, upstanding 
» young fellow. But let me ask you 
one question—how much money 
_ do you make?” 
'Twenty-eighta week” Itoldhim. 
“Have you ay prospects of a 
“better job or a ond. raise some- 
time soon?” he a 
_ “No sir, I can’t honestly say 
post I ae I admitted. “I’m 
% king for something better all 
= 4 the time though. 
i “Looking, eh? How do you go 
7 about it?” 
_ . Well that question stopped me. 
_. _ When he saw my co fusion he 
mted. ‘‘I thought so,’’ he eaid, 
ep. he held ep ome figures h ed 


scrib’ ingia 
“T’ve just be in Heating out your 


budget, Bill, for a salary of ! 


twenty-eight a week. I figure you 
can afford a very small unfur- 
nished apartment, make your pay- 
ments on enough plain, inexpensive 
furniture to fix such an apartment 
up, pay your electricity, gas and 
water bills, buy just about one 
modest outfit of clothes for both of 
you once each year, and save 
three dollars a week for sickness, 
insurance and emergencies. .But 
you can’t eat. And you'll have 
to go without amusements until 
you can get a good substantial 
raise in salary.” 

I began to turn red as fire 

“That’s enough, Mr. Sullivan,” 
i said, “Have a heart. I can see 
things prone’, clearly now, things I 
was kidding myself about before. 


Let me go home and think this 
over.”” dad home I went, my 
mind in a whirl. 


At home I turned the problem 
over and over in my mind. I'd 
popped the question at Louise on 
mnpulse, without thinking it out. 
Everything Mr. Sullivan had said 
was gospel truth. I couldn’t see 
anything to do, any way to turn. 
But I had to have more money. 

I began to thumb the pages of a 
magne which was lying on the 
table beside me. Suddenly an 
advertisement seemed almost to 
leap out at my eyes, an advertise- 
ment telling the big opportunities 
for trained men to succeed in the 
great new Radio field. With the 
advertisement was a coupon offer- 
ing a big free book full of informa- 
tion. I sent the coupon in, and in 
a few days received a handsome 
64-page book, printed in two colors, 
telling all about the opportunities 
in the Radio field and how a man 
can prepare quickly and easily at 
home to take advantage of these 
opportunities. I read the book 
carefully, and when I finished it I 
made my decision. 

What’s happened in the twelve 
months since that day seems al- 
most like a dream to me now. 

Since that time I’ve gone right 
on up, always under the watchful 
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guidance of~my friends at the 
National Radio Institute. 


Now I'm making ‘real money. 
Louise and I have been married 
six months. I’ll bet that’ today I 
make more money than Old Sulli- 
van himself. 

Here’s a real tip. You may not 
be as bad off as I was. But, think 
it. over—are you satisfied? Are 
you making enough money, at 
work that.you like If not, you’d 
better be doing something about 
it, instead of driftin; bef 

The National Radio Institute— 
oldest and largest Radio home- 
study school in the world—will 
train you inexpensively in your 
own home to know Radio from A 
to Z and to increase your earnings 
in the Radio field. 

Take another tip—No matter 
how much or how little you know 
about Radio—clip the coupon 
below and look their free bock 
over—it is gladly sent to anyone 
who wants to know about Radio. 
Just address J. E. Smith, President 
National Radio Tnetitute, Dept. 

1-K9, Washington, D 


ree Se =; 


| J. E. SMITH, President | 
National Radio Institute, 

Dept. 1-K9, | 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Smith: | 
Please send me your 64- 
page free book, printed in l 
two colors, giving al all in- | 

formation about the 
tunities in Radio sad how | 
I can learn quickly and 
easily at home to take ad- | 
vantage of them. I under- 
stand this request places | 
me under no obligation, | 
and that no salesmen will 
call on me, | 


Namie P3603 Sb H.150 ee ey He | 
Address 6.325 Hoye | 
OWEN, rosie sea State....... | 


~ 
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; test love literature and books of information about life now 
ayellable: at *amaring price of es nee nome bt ed a fgetpcish Tie. or Sake EAC 
i i st and selec e : d 
Look over this extraordinary ge ee Ke NUMBHE 
172 Bvolution of Sex | 1111 Medieval 229 RidiculousWomen] 289Men and a Girl 


odern Morality Prostitution 1046 Coquette vs.Wife | 1193 Woman’s Way 
35 6 core patra’s| 1135 Modern 920 A Queer Night | 4197 Moral Divorce 
Loves Prostitution 1247 Love vs. Hate 1113 Love Thoughts 
21 Carmen 225 Strange Loves 901 WiomanPrimitive 733 Brazilian Love 
922 Wife's Confes- 31% Night Fiirtation | 1250 Companionate ni Lo f 
a hire Z 98 How to Love Marriage 803 Costa. pant ve: 
1045 Mad Sweetheart] 375 Oid Maid 915 Artist’s Wife 896 Wages 0 n 
196 Secret Passion 404 Paris Romances one Sede Diseane a Bales oe ’ 
* i vi Sin ex Rejuvenation >! 
i ee ane: ce Ssh it Women Gt Love | 950 Sex Determi- 727% Our mee es i 
gee sens © 221 How to Know nation 800 Sex in Psycho- 
a reiirs Women 1089 Sex Common Analysis 


: Tales Sense 804 Sleep. & Dreams 
1%5 Hindu Love Book | gi? Gisiz wwithWives | 955 Italian “Romance | 105% Our Emotions — 
909 Amorous Tales 14 Facts’ for Girls 70% Love Epigrams | 1178 Chorus Girl 


871 Abelard & Heloise | 4467 Sinister Sex 1085 GreatLoveAffair | 947 Queen of Spades 
9%6 Casanova: Great 05 Cellini’s Loves 793 Nun’s Desire 951 Peasant Girl 
Lover , |1202 Forbidden Love | 203 Love Rights 1225 Marital Discords 
675 Parisian Actress’ | 439 Mistresses Today.}| 123 King’s Mistress }1177 Woman & New 
Love Code $17 Her Burning 718 Great Women Race 
956 Tales of Love Secret 69 Queen of Scots 811 Genetics 
672 Illicit Love 846 Womanhood 323 Joan of Arc 209 Birth Control _ 
746 Daughter of Eve 91 Manhood 1190 What PriceLove?} 661 Sex Impulse 7 
1176 A ‘Mad Love 889 Kissing Jokes 987 Art of Kissing 929 Love Maxims 
; 1249 Lover Jokes 1122 Woman’s _ 954 A Bath 
74 Sex Life $92 Lovers’. Follies Degradation 1149 Irish Love Poems 
864 Chats: with Hus-| 998 Married Talks 1195 First Love A e’s Loves 
bands _ | 176 Sex Essays 1019 Bluebeard’s 689 Facts for Women 
286 Ancient Prosti- | 1148 (Sex Crimes Wives 692 Homosexuality 
tution 540 Passion Stories 24 The Kiss 917 Room No. 11 


GREAT BARGAIN! Any book in above list 5c each, plus le per book for packing and 
carriage charges. Always order by number, Canadian and foreign price ie with order. 
Complete catalogue of 1,260 titles free on request, 


_ HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, Dept. S-102, Girard, Kansas. 


Elastic Abdominal Supporters ' 
Waist Line and Abdomen Reducing Belts — 
Elastic Stockings and Knee Caps 


Braces for Spine—Legs—Knees—Ankles 
Trusses for Children and Adults 


Artificial Limbs and Crutches 
Supporters for Fallen Arches. 


Surgical or Combination Corset for support of | 
fallen stomach, weak back and reducing hips. 


WE manufacture and fit appliances for the relief 


and cure of the Ruptured, Crippled and 
Deformed. . 


Through our long experience we are able to give 
the most expert advice and treatment, 


Send for Free Catalog 


A. J. DITMAN, INc. 


_ Knee. ; Established Over 50 Years 
Stocking. 77-23-W.A. Bartlay St, wootw2Xf2" Buitaine, New York City 
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here’s the EASIEST 
way to get it! 


If you're UNDER-PAID and 
overworked, get into a different 
line! Where salaries are big, 
opportunities plentiful, and 
the work inieresting. You 
can make the jump — 
without quitting your job 
or leaving home. We'll 
show you how other men 
did it—in their spare time. 
with the help of these 
wonderful books. 


Be a Building Expert 


A.B.C, 
LIBRARY 


Architecture 
Building, Care 
pentry. The 
f quick, easy 
road to success 
in the Building 
Industry. 5 
} vols., thousands 
of -pages; 58 
architectural 
plates of the 
Orders FREE 
for a limited 
time. 


Library of Electrical Engineer- 
ing has helped thousands with 
common schooling to pre- 
pare for big jobs. New 
simplified 8-vol. set 
loaned free. 


No Hard Studying! - 


The American Technical Soctety offers you easy 
Reading Courses in Electricity, Civil Engineering, 
Building Construction, Auto Engineering and other 
well-paid lines. Courses by greatest engineers and 
executives in America—but built especially for men 
with LIMITED EDUCATION, ASY to under- 
stand—no hard studying or memorizing necessary. 
Thousands have found the QUICK way to advances 
ment in these volumes in the past 30 years! 


READ ifgger poy! 
s 
bigger pay! 

So few men are willing to pay the price by acquiring 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING that aay map. who hal; 
tries is sure to succeed. Here’s your opportunity 
Let us prove it. We'll loan you ANY Tbrary you 


want to see FREE, without obligation. Just matl 
the coupon! 


Dont Send a Penny 


NO C.0.D.—SEND NO MONEY 
American Technical Society, 
Dept. X-181, Chicago, Lil. | 


after 15 days’ loan, then $3 a month. 
4, Library of 


Practice 

Machine Shop Foundry and Facto’ Prac- 

tice and Management. Production, afting; 
2300 pages, 2500 illustrations 

$24.80. $2 after 15 days’ loan, then $3 a month; 


With reading quae of 24 texts. 13 aoe: — 
i man as well as for 
eo law yer; $40.21 . $2 after 15 daye’ loans) 


5. 


: 
q 
a 
e 
3 


Drafting 7 
and Architectural. 4 volumes, 1578 pages: 
ea cite, blueprints, etc., $14.80. $2 after 15 days’ 
loan, — nt - month. 
MEETING 2 
& Prinses: 3300 pases, 2500 illustrations, only $24.50. 
$2 after 15 days’ Se then $3 s month, 
a ior Trance 
* Pre Pree te00 pages, 600 illustrations, $14.80. $2 after 
5 aig esse so ea fety Engineering 
10, Employment 2p pages, 640 charts and pictures, $24.50. 
$2 after 15 days’ loan, ae a month 
: lommer 
Oe Trew | igen ome to PROMOTION for men eager to 
in business. | The, last Ime. Coromercial Law 
, Production, Sales, Advertising, f 
“he epg Ree) after 15 days’ loan, then $3 a month 


“Sanitation, Heating and Ventilating—4 yol- 
ase: 1454 pases, 1450 pictures, $14.80. 
$2 after 15 days’ loan, then $3 a month. 
13. Telephony and Teleqraphy—* vole 

umes, 1728 pages, 2000 pictures, 
$14.80. $2 after 15 days’ loan, 
then $3 a month. 


FREE to library owners!—a year’s 
pm bersty in the American 

Technical Society and privilege of con- 

sulting our Engineers and Experts. 


THE AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


NAMC..ceevcerescsvcvcencensesssarenee 
(State references and employers’ names ani 
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al sal 


NDI! 
mae 


“Can fe wily siisem:' a girl 
whisbered. ‘H eavens, no! le 
Arthur exclaimed. ‘He never 
blayed a@ note in his life.” 


They Laughed When I Sat Down 
At the Piano 
But When I Started to Play!~ 


Rosary.” ‘The room rang with 
applause. I decided that this 
would be a dramatic moment for me to 
make my debut. To the amazement of 
all my friends, I strode confidently over 
to the piano and sat down. 
“Jack is up to his old tricks,’ some- 
body chuckled. The crowd laughed. 


A Rose: had just played ‘The 


- They were all certain that I couldn’t 


Beas... .B 


‘his execution?” called a 


laughter died on their lips 


play a single note. 

““Can he really play?” I heard a girl 
whisper to Arthur. 

“Heavens, no!” Arthur exclaimed. 
“He never played a note in all his life 
ut just you watch him. Thisis 
going to be good.” 

I decided to make the most of the 


‘situation. With mock dignity I, drew 


out a silk handkerchief and lightly 
dusted off the piano keys. Then I rose 
and gave the revolving piano stool a 
quarter of a turn, just as I had seen 
an imitator of Paderewski 
do in a vaudeville sketch. 
“What do you think of 
Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Drums and 
Traps 
Mandolin 
Clarinet 


voice from the rear. 

“We're in favor of it!’ 
came back the answer, 
and the crowd rocked with 
laughter. 


Pick Your Course 


a8 if by magic. I played through the 
first few bars of Liszt’s immortal Liebe- 
straume. I heard gaps of amazement. 
My friends sat breathless—spellbound. 

I played on and as I played I forgot 
the people around me. I. forgot the- 
hour, the place, the breathless listeners. 
The little world I lived in seemed to 
fade—seemed to grow dim—unreal. 
Only the music was real. Only the 
music and the visions it prouEht me. 
Visions as beautiful and as changing as 
the wind-blown clouds and. drifting 
moonlight, that long ago inspired 
the master composer. It seemed as if 
the master musician himself were speak- 
ing to me—speaking through the 


medium of music—not in words but i in 


chords. Not in sentences but in exqui- 
site melodies. 


A Complete Triumph! ~_ 
As the last notes of the Liebestraume 
died away, the room re- 
sounded with a sudden 
roar of applause. I found 
myself surrounded by: ex- 
cited faces. 
friends carried on! 


Harmony and 
Com sition 


are ingin, 
Ukulele sing 
Guitar 
Hawaiian 
Steel Guitar 


Men 


congratulated. me— 
pounded me on the back 


Flute in their enthusiasm! 
Then I Started to | Ssxophone ieeaieth Everybody was exclaim- 
Play Voice and Speech Culture ing with deli t—plying 

Automatic Finger Control me with rapi fusions 


Instantly a tense silence 
fell on the guests. The 


Piano A 
Banjo (5-String, Plectrum or 
Tenor) 


ecordion 


“Jack! Why didn’t 


tha ‘“Where did 


tell Bar you could play tke Z 


How my — 
shook my hand—wildly — 


,. 


a 


ou learn?’—“How long have you 
—‘Who was your teacher?” 
have never even seen my teacher,” 
ed. ‘And just a short while ago 
’t play a note.” 
uit your kidding,” laughed Ar- 
thur, himself an accomplished pianist. 
““You’ve been studying for years. I 
zan tell.” } 
-“T have been studying only a short 
_while,” I insisted. “I decided to kee 
it a secret so that I could surprise a 
you folks.” 
_ Then I told them the whole story. 
' “Have you ever heard of 
the U. 8. School of Music?” 
 Lasked. 
| A few of my friends nod- 
_ ded. “That’s a correspon- 
‘dence school, isn’t it?” they 
_ -exclaimed. 
“Exactly,” I replied. 
“They have a new simpli- 
fied method that can teach 
you to play any instrument 
y mail in just a few 
nths.” 
ow I Learned to 
~ Play Without a 
_ Teacher 
And then I explained how 
for years I had longed to 
play the piano. 
“Tt seems just a short 
ile ago,” I continued, “that I saw 
interesting ad of the U. 8. School 
Music mentioning a new method 
learning to play which only cost a 
centsa day! The ad told how a 
an. mastered the piano in 
her spare time at home—and without a 
teacher! Best of all, the wonderful 
new method she used, required no 
laborious scales—no heartless exer- 
cises—no tiresome practising. _ It 
sounded so convincing that I filled 
ut the coupon requesting the Free 
emonstration Lesson. 
- “The free book arrived Voieeeg and 
started in that very night to study the 
nonstration Lesson. I was amazed 
e how easy it was to play this new 
Then I sent forthe course. __ 
hen the course arrived I found it 
as the ad said—as easy as 
.! And, as the lessons contin- 
; got easier and _ easier. 
I knew it I was playing all the 
es I liked best. Nothing stopped 
I could play ballads or classical 
bers or jazz, all with equal ease. 


| lessons.” 


play 


I wish. 
astonished. 


School.’ 
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PROOF ! 


“T am making excellent 


progress on the ‘cello— 
and owe it all to your easy 


George C. Lauer, 
Belfast, Maine. 


“T am now on my 12th 
lesson and can already 
simple pieces. 
knew nothing about music 
when I started.” 


Ethel Harnishfeger, ful method. °- : Bak 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ne sie os Ms 
“T have completed only Send for Our Free ne 
20 lessons and can play Booklet and De P 


almost any kind of music 
My friends are 
I now play 
at church and Sunday 


Turner B. Blake, 
Harrisburg, Ill. 


{ 


any special talent di 


And I never did have 

for music.” 
* # 

Play Any Instrument 

You, too, can now teach yourself to be 
an accomplished musician—right at 
home—in half the usual time. You 
can’t go wrong with this simple 
new method which has already shown 
almost half a million people how to play 
their favorite instruments by note. For-~ 
get that old-fashioned idea that you 
need special “talent.” Just read the 
list of instruments in the panel, decide 
which one you want to - 
play and the U.S. School 
willdotherest. Andbear — 
in mind no matter which 
instrument’ you choose, the - 
cost in each case will be the | 
same—just a few cents a 
day. No matter whether 


* 


I 


Thousands of su 
students never ~ 


ularity— — 
and Demon= 
o cost—no obligation. Sign 


stration Lesson. 
and send the convenient coupon now. 
ments supplied when needed, cash or 
U.S. School of Music, 1138 Brunswick B 
New York City. ee 


ts 
eee ee ee ee ee ee 


U.S. School of Music, tes”: 
1138 Brunswick Bldg., New York ¢ 
Please send me your free book, ‘‘ Music Lesso 
in Your Own Home,” with introduction by I 
Frank Crane, Demonstration Lesson and part 
of your offer. I am interested in 
following course: Fat 


ae 


Have you above instrument?...... a seeeeae 


Name ies. 92:5 2. ie +s eeu eee aerate 2 ae 

’ (Please write plainly) . 

Address... 0. -2 6. -e ee cece seer ee ences as ae 
y City ick il aa 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
he Muscle Builder 


of “Muscle Building,?? “Science of Wrestling,”? “Secrets of Strength,” 
Feat etc. 
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You Were Dying To-Night 


I offered something that would give you ten years more to 
would you take it? You'd grab it. Well, fellows, I’ve got it, but don’t 
; till you’re dying or it won’t do you a bit of good. It will then be too 
Right now is the time. To-morrow or any day, some disease will 
you and if you have not equipped yourself to fight it off, you’re gone. 
lon’t claim to cure disease. I am not a medical doctor, but Ill put you 
in such condition that the doctor will starve to death waiting for you 
to take sick. Can you imagine a mosquito trying to bite a brick wall? A 


fine chance. A Re-built Man 


I like to get the weak ones. [ delight in getting hold of a man who 
“been turned down as hopeless by others. It’s easy enough to finish 
ask that’s more than half done. But give me the weak, sickly chap and 
tch him grow stronger. That’s what I like. It’s fun to me because I _ 
yw I can do it and I like to give the other fellow the laugh. I don’t just | 
ve you a veneer of muscle that looks good to others. I work on you | 
inside and out. I not only put big, massive arms and legs on you, but | 
uild up those inner muscles that surround your vital organs. The kind 
t give you real pep and energy, the kind that fire you with ambition 


‘ ad 


the courage to tackle anything set before you. 


Alll AskIs Ninety Days | ee 


Who says it takes years to get in shape? Show me the man who mates an 
ich claims and I’ll make him eat his words. I'll put one full.inch on your f}). 
1 in just 30 days. Yes, and two full inches on your chest in the same length ||} _ 

Meanwhile, I’m putting life and pep into your old back~bone. And. | 
en on, just watch ’em grow. At the end of thirty days you won’t. | 
Ww yourself. Your whole body will take on an entirely different appearance. la 
you've only started. Now comes the real works. I’ve only built my founda- ||| — 
2 I want just 60 days more (90 in all) and you'll make those friends of 
rs who think they’re strong look like something the cat dragged in. ie). 


See. A Real Man 


‘When I’m through with you, you’re a real man. The kind that can prove it. You] 
il be ‘able to do things you had thought impossible. And the beauty of it is you keep on j}| 
“Your deep full chest breathes in rich, pure air, stimulating your blood and mak- | 

just bubble over with vim and vitality. Your huge square shoulders and your |jj 
Muscular arms have that craving for the exercise of a regular he man. You |jj 
flash to your eye and the pep to your step that will make you admired and 1 tae 

- after in both. the business and social world. : , Wh 
his is no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me, make me prove it. Go ahead, I |}} 

‘I have already done this for thousands of others and my records are un- || 
“What I have done for them, I will do for you. Come then, for time — 
unts. Let this very day be the beginning of new life to you. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 


USCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 
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~ This. book all 7 prove Sere 2. which Sau are to. send. mes. without angie 
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vu, eee Ar r the ae your latest book, ‘‘Muscular Development.” 
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Learn 
atHome 


vi to Make Clever 


DW ARDS 


A Profitable Business of Your Own for 
full or spare time. Earn $25 or more a 
week in spare time. Double yourfull time 
pay. This practical method of home in- 
struction has simplified everything. 


HY work for low-pay? Clever “‘sales- 

increasing” display material is always 

needed by progressive business enter- 
prises of every description. $10 to $20 is often 
paid for a single attractive show card. Skilled 
Show Card Writers command high salaries— 
right from the start. hy 
' Prepare now. No special ability needed. 
Learn at home'in spare time through this most 
complete, practical method. Student R. A. Hart 
writes: “I make not less than $2.00 an hour 
making show cards in spare time.” Ray Under- 
wood (while still a student) wrote: ‘Am with 
large sign Co. People ask me to do work after 
regular hours and I clear $25 to $35 a day.” 
Many others have learned Show Card Writing 
by this method. So Can You if you will simply 
apply yourself as they did. 

Take advantage of the money-making oppor- 
tunities open in the Show Card field. Make 
Show Cards for your present employer or for 
several merchants at one time. Have a profitable 
business of your own. Earn up to $100 a week— 
more if you're ambitious. 

Send for FREE BOOK 

Get busy. Boost your pay. Don’t delay 
another hour. Send coupon now for big, Free, 
Illustrated Book and full information. Mail 
coupon now. (No salesman will call.) 
Washington Show Card School, Dept. 341F 
1117-15th Street, N..W., Washington, D. C, 
Pew wre rewro rococo rocc coon 
Washington Show Card School, Dept. 341F 
1117-15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Rep dome oo ee Perk. obligation, 
copy of new 32-page book, “‘Quic uccess in 
Show Card Making.” 

BSPAMILG Seven aheisra) «CRIS RG! ce cla Ot seis shes o: 
(Write name plainly and state whether Mr., 
: Mrs., or Miss) 

SAGLORE Wena Hides eth: chee. i, Riba ri 
ONUALES HAS See ee ae ee State: .....:: 
MOR a io. Ag sali bis cis sacks 
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and | 
Progressive Exerciser 


Bea muscular mar- 
vel. Have the muscles Syawm Gly Chis 


of a superman. Become 
strong for your 
health’s sake or to as- 
tound your friends with 
ex tr aordinary 
feats. In a few 
short’ weeks you 
will easily do 
z. stunts which riow 

¥\ seem difficult. If you 
7 | Want exercise to just 
keep in good shape 
you can reduce _the 
strength of the Pro- 


Savi 
Coupai 


gressive "Exerciser - by! 
eliminating as many 
cables as you wish. If 


use the full 


each cable. : 

Free Instructions 
We will also include 
instructions absolytely 


free. 
YOUR GUARANTEE 
The Giant Chest Ex- 
pander is sold with a 
guarantee that you will 
say it is the finest you 
ever saw or your money 
back. ‘ 
5 Cables for $2: or double 
strength 10 Cables for $4. 
The double strength ex-_ 
erciser has resistance of 
over 200 lbs.. SEND NO 
MO. . Sign name 
and address to coupon 
and get your Giant | 
Exerciser by return 
mail, Actnow!l . | 
See e ecco =P em eena es ms 
Eropresstve Exeroiser ‘Co.,, ‘ 


8 Langdon B’ldg. 
B’way and Duane St., N. X 


Please Your 10-cable Progressive _ 
_ Send tq Your 5-cable inxcceleane 


Check Exerciser you want. Pay Poste 
man price, plus postage on arrival, 


Name 


7 


tees teens 


City, 4.3 th Hee Oh tee State; cc gc k os 
wae ec eowescweacmenanessaece 
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nan Hotel 
100 Positions 
- . pen es 


Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Apartments, Insti- 
tutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, etc., every= 
where need trained men and women. Over 
70,000 high class positions paying from $2,500 to 
$10,000 a year ere open each year in the hotels of 
the United States. Nearly one and three-quarter 
billions of dollars’ worth of new hotels, clubs, res- 
taurants and institutions being built this year 
will need over 200,000 trained men and women. 


I Guarantee to Teach You 


In my home-study course on hotel work what the 
leading experts know about the business—men earning 
from $5,000 to $50,000 a year—and at any time 
there are over 1,000 hotel positions open in this industry. I put my students in 
touch with positions. All over the United States they are eagerly sought by the 
biggest and best hotels. Hotels start you at salaries up to $3,500 a year with 
your living usually,included. If 
you want a steady, permanent 
position, with quick eadvance- 
ment, fascinating work, bigpay, 
fine living, with meals and ® 
luxurious apartment usually ' 

i 


| Opportunity Coupon 
f 1000 Hotel Positions Open! 


Se ee Bie a Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
—_ ; aif s Hotel ng Schools, 

- can find it in hotel Room BB-7410, Washington, D. C. 

work. Send me without obligation the FREE | 

BOOK “Your Big Opportunity’’ with 

Getails of the Free Registration in the Lewis | 

National Employment Bureau. { 


EME 0016 odie. ora s og awe eeieie cle Se sted Sisley 
(Please Print) 


CHY Jicas Me te oo pe ae State. :.s sees 


Saeanv SB Beene s ao we=ad 


No Previous Experience Necessary 

We train. you by mail in your spare time at home with the Lewis Simplified Study Plan 
and Bae you in touch with big opportunities. All of your training under the personal direction 
of Clifford Lewis, former U.S. Government Hotel and Restaurant Expert, now Managing Cone 
sultant for over 225 Hotels throughout the United States. : 

Thru Lewis Training, D. A. Robinson became Manager of a beautiful country club at a salary 
of $3,500 @ year—which is double the salary he earned Before taking the course. Lewis Training 
helped Mrs. Nancy Cunningham secure a position as Assistant to the Manager of the Congress 
Apartment Hotel—a three million dollar hostelry. Joseph P. Way, thru the Lewis Course, became 
Assistant Manager of Repulse Bay Hotel—at the age of 19! Christine K. Mitchell was appointed 
Housekeeper of the magnificent Book-Cadillac Hotel even before she received her diploma from 


the Lewis Schools. 
Free Book Gives Full Details 

No matter what your present occupation is—there are opportunities for you in this big paying 
hotel industry. Many students have obtained splendid hotel positions paying as high as $2,500 
a year, even before they had: finished the course. My Free Book —Your Big Opportunity i 
shows how you can do as well and explains how you obtain Free Registration in our National 
Employment Bureau. ” 

Mail the coupon at once for your free copy of “‘Your Bi¢ Opportunity,” showing how we 
f can train you for one of these splendid positions and explaining our Money-Back Agreement. 
ae Send for it today—NOW—before you forget. 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewts, Pres. 

Room BB-7410 Charter Member National Home Study Counct 


Washington, D. TC. 
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This new self-massaging 
belt not only makes you 
look thinner INSTANTLY 
—hbut quickly takes off 
rolls of excess fat. 


Ly ts weakening— 
drugsare dangerous 
—strenuous reducing 
exercises are liable to 
- strain your heart. The 
‘only safe method of re- 
ducing is massage. 
This method sets up 
@ vigorous circula- 
tion that seems to 
melt away surplus 


fat. The Weil 
Reducing Belt 
made of specia 


reducing rubber, 

produces exactly 

the same results 

asa skilled mas- 
seur, only quicker 
and cheaper. Every 
move you make causes 
the Weil Belt to gently 
massage your abdo- 
men. Results are rapid 
because this belt works for you every second. 


Fat Replaced by Normal Tissue 


From 4 to 6 inches of flabby fat 
usually vanish within just a few 
weeks. Only solid, normal tissue re- 
mains. The Weil Reducing Belt is en- 
dorsed by physicians because it not 
only takes off fat, but helps correct 
stomach disorders, constipation, back- 
ache, shortness of breath, and puts 
sagging internal organs back into place. 


Special 10-Day Trial Offer 


Send no money. Write for detailed 
description and testimonials from de- 
lighted users. Write at once. Special 
ten-day offer. The Weil Company. 
838 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


ee ee eae eae ae eee eee Sen way 


The Weil Company, 
838 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn, 


_ Gentlemen: Please send me complete descrip- 
tion of the Weil Scientific Reducing Be!t and also 
your Special 10-Day Trial’ Offer. 


Zz 
oe 
8 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


- 
NY MAN who can read and write and usea : 
pair of pliers can become an electrical expert tnd | 
free himself forever from the long hours and ! 
drudgery of a small pay job. 

And you can learn the BIG PAY professton of | 
electricity right in New York City—the heart of | 
the electrical world—the city of 100,600 jobs. | 
At the same time you are learning the BIG PAY 
profession you can be enjoying the sights and | 
wonders of New York, the modern Bagdad. 


Be an Electrical Expert 

Graduates of the NEW YORK ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL are in demand by all the big electrical 
companies. Or, if you prefer the independence 
of a business of your own, there are thousands of 
opportunities for efficient, dependable men to 
become electrical contractors. When you are 
your own boss the money you can make is limi 
only by your own energy and ability. 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION © 
_ The NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
is not a correspondence school. You learn by 
doing—by personal instruction on full size 
standard electrical equipment under the personal 
eggs of trained instructors. 

t N. Y, E. S. you train your hands and mind at 
the same time. You learn the theories of electricity 
—and then you are shown how to put the theories 
into actual practice by solving the problems with 
your own hands, ° 

The man who has learned electricity by actually 
doing electrical work under intelligent personal in- 
structors can go to any part of the world and be 


sure of a good living. There are N. Y. E. 8. Gradu- 
write today for the dé jars booklet giving Tall 
e y for the 48-page bookle' 
information about the N. YE S. Course and show- 
ing pictures of the equipment available for your 
personal use in our two seven-story buildings. ~~ 


The NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
40 W. 17th Street, New York. hs 
=== VAIL TODAY*==—=—= ; 


THE NEW YORK ELECTRIC OoL 
40 W. 17th Street, New York AL See 


Please send me FREE your 48-page booklet, 
It is understood that t ie 
under no obligation. Nepean Roe “ 


SAT A te 406 6 0 0 8 oe 6 moletre 6 iale obisin meine Bid 


Os ee Se A 


; Pay ey 6 ai 
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She believes in you and trusts you 
d she’s depending on you to fight 
me of her battles for her. 


in the world and earn the money neces- 
ary to support a family in comfort. 
T at is your job. 


_Are you fair to her when you let the 
s drift by without making a real 
rt to get ahead? Is it right to ask 
er to scrimp and save and deny her- 
elf when with just a little’ grit and 

ort you could provide her with the 
ymforts and luxuries she would like to 
Think this over—then act! Decide 
ay that you are going to get the 


before which I have mark 


Bookkeeping 
Private Secre 
Spanish 

Salesmanship 


\C g Law 
ney (including C. PLA) Advertising 


Metallurgy 


ositions ~ 
16 Operating 


Isn’t she worth fighting for? j 


fe 

Dee, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4390-D, Scranton, Penna. — 

'ithout cost or obligation on nD rg pleas tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 
; an X: ee. 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 


French 
Business English 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES : 


Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Ma 


Architect 

Blueprint Reading 

Contractor and Builder 
[Steam Engineering Radio 


a 


lL 


a 
special training that is becoming more _ 
and more necessary in every line of 
business. . ge oh 
There is an easy, fascinating way to 
do it. Right at home, in the spar 
time that now goes to waste, the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. will 
prepare you for advancement and mor 
money. “ip RO Sie 
At least find out how by marking an 
mailing the same salary-raising coupo: 
that has meant so much to so Many 
other men in just your circumstances. Fa fe 


It doesn’t cost you a penny or ob-_ 
ligate you in any way to do this, butit = 
may be the means of changing your 
entire life. Doitnow. DojitforHER. 


Sg 


BetterLetters ~ § 
Show Card Lettering 
Stenography and Typing i 
Railway Mail Clerk 

Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
Ciyil Service [)Illustrating 


O Architectural Draftsman 
ing Concrete Builder ? 7 
‘in Structural Engineer f 
0 Pharmacy _ 


ClAgriculture and Poultry 
(Airplane Engines [) Mathematics 


Earned me 200 
__ While Studying 
artooning 


_ Many of our graduates are now winning 
satisfying financial rewards in the fascinat- 


ing field of Cartooning. Some of our stu- 
_.. dents even sell their cartoons before finishing 
the Course: Here’s proof! Read this enthu- 


' siastic letter! - 
__ “I have made more than $200 making advertise- 
_. ments of all kinds while studying the course under the 
' guidance of the Washington School of Cartooning. 
ut what I admire more is the scientific methods used 
_ by the school directors. Such methods develop skill 
- and talent in the artist in such a wonderful way that 
_ Tdare say there is not in America any better school of 
artooning. H. P., San Lorenzo, Porto Rico. 


Pia) Ste i 
You Can Learn Cartooning At Home 


___. You will be amazed when you see how simple it is 
to learn Cartooning by our tested method, and 
, thus prepare yourself to actually draw cartoons 
_ that sell—for cash. Study where you please and 
whenever you please. Our capable, experienced 
instructors can reach you and help you whenever the 
Mails go. Lessons are easy to understand—more like 
play than work. 
a : 


Fade? Mail Coupon for Free Book 


_ __ Learn more about the wonderful money-making 
‘Opportunities in cartooning, and how this method 
‘are aon nerve everything ior you. Read about our 

_ __ students—their success—what they say—how fascin 
____ ating it is—actual reproductions of their work—how 
_ they made big money while studying. Booklet en- 
_ tirely free. Send forit NOW. (Nosalesman will call.) 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
—- Room341F,1113-15thSt..N.W.,Washington, D.C 


SA RON EARNER MOREE EE TEE REET SERN ER ECE EEY 


BF 5 ‘Washington School of Cartooning, 
- Room 341F, 1113-15th St,, N. W. 
_ Washington, D.C, 
Please send me’ without obligation, your 
illustrated FREE BOOKLET on Cartooning 
BMA OUMER WIERD ele ai Buete these cen ea vee 
; Sis Bee State whether Mr., Miss or 


AMD. Pia OR ee ee 


pee om 


& z seeanneaeseneranernenenseseaensnavaenensnesaen.d 
; 


i plete cure. 
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Deform 


F & 
Describe your case {, 


TCICS: 
Thousands of | 
Remarkable Cases | 
Whatever the 
nature of your 
spinal affliction, 
there is hope for 
you in the Philo 
Burt Method. — 
A man who was- 
helpless, unable to j) 
risefrom his ff} 
chair, found quick } 
relief in the Philo |} 
Burt Method and within a year | 
was riding horseback and playing | 
tennis. > ae 
A soldier, suffering great pain | 
yy 1 


from spinal tuberculosis for six 
years, found instant improvement | 
over leather jackets and steel. 
braces. After wearing the Philo » 
Burt appliance six months he can 
walk erect without pain. 7 

A young woman who was bed- | 
ridden at 26 and had suffered | 
twenty years is now strong and |) 
vigorous at 29. *: Seyi 


j 
| 
| 
| 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL — 


to prove its value to YOU. 


No matter how long-standing your | | 
spinal trouble may be, the Philo Burt | | 
Method offers you quick relief, i 
greater comfort and possibly a com- 
Over 50,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in past 25 years. 
The appliance is 
light, cool, elastic, 
and easily adjusted. 
It is made especially 
for each particular 
case. Price within 
reach of all. You 
owe it to yourself 
to investigate. 


Send for our 
FREE BOOK 


fully so we can give: 
you. definite infor- 
mation at once. 


PHILO BURT CO., 


22% Odd Fellows’ - 
Temple, 
Jamestown, N, 


x 
why 
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Play Tenor Banjo 
Same Day You Get It 


We want to send you FREE 
this $18 professional size tenor 
banjo and teach you how to 
play it the very same day you 
get it. We guarantee that as 
soon as you have unpacked it 
you can sit down and play a 
real piece of music. - Our new method 
makes it amazingly easy to learn. 
When you finish our short course you 
become an accomplished musician. 


No Knowledge of Music Necessary 


You don’t need a knowledge of music. The 
Tenor Banjo—one of the most charming 
string instruments—is easily played once you 
have mastered the few simple fundamentals. 
Anybody can learn them with our easy method. For 22 years, as head 
of the Glee and Instrumental Clubs of New York University, the pro- 
fessor has made musicians of people—many of whom didn’t know the 
first principles of music. Now the New York Academy of Music has a 
simple method by mail for people who can’t come to New York—peo- 

e who fon’t want to pay University prices to learn music. Remem- 

r, oursimple method gives you personal attention and instruction. We take 
just as much interest in your progress as if you were in a private class. And 
you will make progress, too. Our new method is as simple as A, B, C. 


Our course is the only one of its kind. Nolong, drawn-out, wordy instruce 
tions. Everything is pictured and diagramed for you. You can’t go wrong. 
In addition, we send you phonogra h records of our professor’s 
playing the pieces you are playing. You can’t come to the studio, so we 
send our studio to you through these records. You must play the pieces 
correctly, because the records play them for you. The records cost you 
nothing extra. We also send you, FREE,.52 pieces of the very best music. 


Picture Method Easy 


Be popular. Learn—with our picture and diagram method—to Play 
the Tenor Banjo. You will never be without invitations to parties. 

lot of our students make easy, extra money by playing at entertainments 
and functions. Many of them knew nothing about music when they began. 
They made easy and rapid progress with my new method—just as you can do. 


Send No Money 


Simply mail the coupon. We send you, without obligation, full details 
about this wonderful course and this remarkable FREE 
banjo offer. Write us today. In a short time you'll 
be playing the Tenor Banjo like an expert—and 
after satisfactorily completing our course you 
will receive a Diploma from the New York Acad-4 
emy of Music. Let us prove it. Write aa 


Clubs of N.Y. 
University. 


at once. 7 


New York Academy of Music 


100 Fifth Avenue 
Studio 478 
New York City 


Free’ 


. For alimited time 
-only tostudents who ¢ 
enroll'wewillgive,ab- 
solutely FREE, aPro- 
| fessional Full Size 
“Tenor Banjo. If you 
love music, if you 
would like to master 
this wonderful string 


New York Academy of Music 

Studio 478, 100 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. . 
Please rush all information relative to 

your tenor banjo course and reserve a gift, 

| $18, full tone, professional size, tenor banjo 
for me. This obligates me in no way 


instrument, take ad- See! 

vantage of ae one Name’ ck cc co boc eee eae 

beanie. a Sal RdGreSS «yale; o;sciers ap velo eres ieee eee 
Gtty Or ele Be. eee tee ace See : 
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GATOR-HIDE 


Trade Mark 


: ‘on Southern Kraft is 
a guarantee of quality & 


- Gatot-Hide Kraft, made at Bastrop, 
Louisiana, is tough and durable. It is used 
for all general wrapping purposes where 
strength and wearing qualities are required. 


Gator-Hide Kraft, because of its excep- 
tional tearing strength, is adapted to many 
commercial uses. It is manufactured into 
bags and heavy sacks, envelopes, gummed 
tape, heat and sound insulators for build- 
ing purposes, water-proof paper and moth- 
proof bags. 


() INTERNATIONAL 
- Paper Company 


Main Sales Office 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Branch Sales Offices 


Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Philadelphia 
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I Will Show You 
How Quickly and 
Easily You Can 
Do So 


Send me your name and address, and 
let me mail you a Test Lesson Chart 
which will teach you how to draw comic 
faces. ’ 

Whether you think you have talent 
or not make this interesting test. 


~ I want to show you that with the aid of my 
PICTURE CHART METHOD of teaching 
original drawing you can learn to draw as easily 
as you leu: fadig write. Every step in producing 
original heads, figures, animals, and all details of 
original cartoon drawing are PICTURED in an 
extensive series of Charts, and the text with each 
lesson shows how to apply the various steps in 
producing original drawings of your own. This 
plan is endorsed by nationally known newspaper 
artists and is today recognized as the most effec- 
tive method of teaching drawing ever devised. 


RESULTS 
TELL THE STORY 


Former students of 
this school are produc- 
ing cartoons on political 
and national affairs, 
sports, comic strips, 
etc., for leading news- 
papers and syndicates 
all. over the United 
States and Canada. 


Here are two of the 
famous characters cre- 
ated by Landon students 
who have attained na- 
tional reputations as 
Comic Strip Cartoonists. 


Many newspapers 
now employ from two 
to five students of this 
School; one big news- 
paper employs nine. 
Many successful stu- 
dents who prefer to 
work at home are selling 
their drawings by mail. 
The record of results 
produced by this school 
is evidenced by the de- 
mand for Landon grad- 
uates. 


Send NOW for com- 


FRECKLES 


Mere words cannot ex- 
press my appreciation of 
the course of lessons I 
received from the Landon 


‘Merrill Blosser. * 


ne? = ‘ 

& plete information and 
VANES sample Picture Chart to 
REG’LAR test your ability. Please 


FELLERS 
I attribute my success 
to the thorough and high- 
ty competent course I Te- 
ceived from you. 
Gene B: 


state your age, and en- 
close 6c in stamps for 
postage. 
Cc. N. LANDON, 
Director. 


_ The Landon School 
‘ 3000 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


‘ 
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We Paid $200 
to J.D.MARTIN of Virginia 
FOR JUST ONE 
COPPER CENT 


Pleme my thanks for c 
Bor $200.00 In payment for tage 
‘cent I sent you. I appreciate the interest 


@ure you that It will be a pleasure wo 
%o tell all my friends of your 
offer for old coins.” 
JULIAN D. MARTON, Viginia 

Post yourself! It Pays! We paid Mr. 
Manning, New York, $2500 fora sine 

le silver dollar. Mrs. G.F. Adams, 
$740 for some old coins. W.E. Wil- 
harm, Pennsylvania, $13,500 for his 
rare coins. Inthelast 20 years we have 
paid hundreds.of others handsome 
premiums, 

Allkinds of Old Coins,Medais 
Bills and Stamps Wanted 
Right now we'll pay $50 for 1913 Lib- 
erty Head nicke s (not Buffalo) $100 
for 1894 dimes *’S’’ Mint. $8.00 for 1853 
quarters, no arrows. $200 each for1884 
and 1885 Silver Trade Dollars, 10¢ 
each for 1912 “*S’’ Mint nickels, etc, 


Big Cash Premiums forHund- 
reds of Coinsnow Circulating 
We want thousands of old coinsand 
will pay Big Cash Premiums to get 
them. We offer up to $1,000 prem- 
ium for certain coins and lesser 
amounts for hundreds of others, 
Send 4 cents for our large, illustrated 
Coin Folder. Its contents will amaze 
you. No obligation on your part. 
It may mean much profit to you. 
You have nothing to lose and every- 
thingto gain. 


Ae Send 


NUMISMATIC COMPANY, DEPT. W. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Please send me your Largé Mlustrated 


Coin Foider. 4 cents enclosed for costs 


and postage. 


Street 


re Pee een eee rear eereererrerse se 


City ictal a A Btatendetanenementans 
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dvertisements—Miscellaneous _ 


INVENTORS who derive largest profits know | 
and heed certain simple but vital facts before applying | 
for Patents. Our book Putenf-Sense gives those facts; | 
sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 709 F Street, 
Washington, D. C. Established 1869. 


NEW YORK 


gins meh 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
paw! NEW YORK SCHOOL BROOKLYN SCHOOL 
8 PARK AVENUE Cor. Franklin & Jefferson aes : 
am “38th and 39th Streets) (Two blocks from. Fulton 


Chartered ay the Regents of New phat State Over 28, 000 ‘Graduates 
AVE ONE OR MORE EARS. EN PREPARATION FO 
COLLEGE AND REGEN 


WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS ; 
Enter at Any Time Laboratories Day and Evening Sessions 
f Inquire for SEE and “Success in Regents’ and College Entrance Examinations.’ 


‘adaware Folding Ladiee 


You can tuck it away in minimum space. Al- 
ways safe and convenient to use. Weighs but 
15 pounds. All parts riveted. Cannot collapse: 
while in use. A handy ladder for the home, 
office, hospital, hotel, etc. ONE SIZE ONLY, 
52 inches high. 


$G.00 Each, Prepaid 


1 13 BARCLAY sT., | 
SAMUEL LEWIS, minceeres New York. Ke I 


; MUSIC TAUGH aoe fe : For Advertis- | 


eee MN 


Ka 


PERLE IOS Perro 


OF Se ee Pe Ee ee 


ing Rates of 

the 1929 | 
Edition of — 
th = 


1 By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of 
Music in America—Established 1895 


- Plano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ets, 


“Beginners or advanced players. One lesson 
“weekly. Illustrations make everything plain. 


American School of Music, 80 Manhattan Bldg. 
Sete CHICAGO 


~ INVENTIONS DEVELOPED 
PATENTS PROCURED 


If your invention fs new and useful it is 
_ patentable—send me your sketch, 


Trade marks and copyrights obtained in the 


U. S. and foreign countries. ; 7 BA | N 
REG. PATENT |: \| fam 
| Consultation Free Telephone LONgacre 3088 EN a PLACE a < 
PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS =e ENGIN vet 
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If you would learn © 2 


| _ towrite—START WRITING 
¥ 


detail—the Newspaper Institute Course. 
Newspaper men teach you — 


Newspaper Institute training is based o 
the New York Copy-Desk Method, It start 
and keeps you writing in your own home, 
en your own time. Your work is watched, — 


RITING. for profit—writing for a 
-Y¥ living—difficult? Only for those 
' who try to-succeed without help. It is 


io 

d Da easy to earn money by 
____writing—shortstories, novels, articles, or 
- whatever you wish—if you spend a fair 
- amount of time taking capable instruc- 
tion. Everyone knows the way in which 
' the publishing industry is rewarding 
trained writers. Many—women as well as 
men—attain surprising earnings almost at 


direct charge of your instruction. aut 
In other words, you get practice—real _ 
work, not just theory. Thecoursecostsless | 


_ the start. , 

Almost eyery month you hear of some 
~ new author of whom it is said: ‘‘ He used to 
be anewspaper man.”’ Training in journal- 
_ ism has coms to be a passport to great 

__ literary opportunity. 

; That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
ournalism—continuous writing, dealing 

‘with life as it is lived—the training that has 

yroduced so many successful authors and 

- authoresses. 

_ Taking instruction from the Newspaper 
“Institute means going to work at writing 

(both fact and fiction) just as though you 
_ were trying to make good on a big city 
newspaper. 4 . 


We'll lend a han 


than a month’s living ea at most 
colleges—so little, in fact, t 
is at all eligible can be sure he can afford 


fairness of method and individual inter: 
in its students. An acquaintance with it : 
to be compared only with a chance to work — 
on a great newspaper. $ 


feeling for writing—whether you are an 
perienced writer or not—‘‘ Journalism, Y 
Future, and You”’ will help you chart your 
progress. 
contribution to 
sign and mail t 
stitute of America, 
New York. : 


& Newspaper Institute of America 


| 25 West 45th Street, New York : 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. T: a 
| Send me without costor obligation your — 
| book ‘Journalism, Your Future and ] 
You.” i vt 
; | Mr. \ j es | 
Mrs. wid see! sgn tgs cgejan age eh eceta)el “eee eC 
| Miss | 
Plt SA AGT OSS os 1) eS sion te eae cee a : 
-]| All correspondence confidential. | Noe] tag 
E pncgea will call on you.) 40288 a a, 
— a a a a ake See je eo a Aw 


at anyone whi 


The Newspaper Institute is noted 


If you have ambitions, if you have the 


It is yours, upon request—ou 
our belief in yourself. Jus 
e coupon. Newspaper 

25 West 45th Stree! 


-—-——-—- —— sora : 
ue 4 a. 
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“Best Value for Your “Money Tn i 


Rebuilt Typewriters: 


| Pay Nothing Down 
Sent on 5 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL 


All Makes— All Prices 


. Sturdy, rebuilt machines that will 
give you years of service. Deal 
- with the largest and oldest con- 
cern of its kind. Save more than 
half the cost of a new typewriter. 
Latest models, many makes. Be sure to get our prices and 
descriptive catalog before you buy any typewriter. Branch | 
stores in principal cities. Shipments from one nearest you. 


a} AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY | 
| HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, 448 CENTRAL AVENUE, NEWARK, NJ | 


Wiwas- Pt oe 


Send for Free Circulars 


| THE HOSSFELD 


4). 
g Woon 
a Z Advertisers 
| Conversational Method |) ||2) Te ae 
| FOR THE stupy OF ||| / WORLD | 
| MODERN LANGUAGES Z| ALMA. | 
_ SPANISH RUSSIAN NAC | 


GERMAN FRENCH 
ITALIAN JAPANESE 
- GRAMATICA INGLESA 
3 ee PORTUGUESE 
Bhs ae DUTCH 
' | fs trustworthy, reliable and over- 
j comes @asily the difficulties stu- 
dents experience in studying 
' foreign languages, Enables the 
student to make rapid progress, 


ff carrying the student along with 
its fascinating lessons. 


Over a Million Sold 
Price $1.75 Each 


| _THE PETER REILLY COMPANY 
Dept. W. 133 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


A shapely nose makes a beautiful face. 
Improve your good looks with the mar- 
velous ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER. 
Reshapes any type nose 
perfectly at home. Quick, 
painless, permanent results 
guaranteed. Can be worn 
night or bap Doctors 
praise it. Send no mo; 

FREE ie meee 


Advertisemenits—ducational 


LEARNS DRAW 


Gets 


ATHOME 


1oOOose 


a Week. 


7 


— arn While You Lean} 


Draw pictures that sell. $20 to over $100 often paid for single drawings. Earn while you 


learn at home by this dependable, fascinating way. 
Free Book tells what our Students earn and how they earned while learning. 


mercial artists. 
Mail coupon for your copy NOW. 


“T am earning $100.00 a week,” writes our gradu- 
ate, P. C. Roberts, Fla. ‘Pretty good for a young 
man of twenty.” 

Graduate Wm. R. Kent, New Jersey, writes: “I 
have obtained $100.00 for a single drawiug which 
ts) took a day to do.” 

aroid A. Allen, R. I., writes: “I have made 
$40.00 in a single day.” Henry G. Mclivaine, Jr., 
Pennsylvania, writes that our training enabled him 
to obtain a desirable position as Artist with one of 
America’s most prominent advertising agencies. 
Earn While You Learn 
This course teaches you how to draw “pictures 
_ that sell,’’ while learning. E. V. Fritsch, Texas, 
who had completed only one-third of the course, 
wrote: "J earn $10.00 to $15.00 a day.”" Miss H. H. 
Hartleigh, Mass., writes: ‘I have made $235.00 and 
T’ye only sent in 12 lessons.” David W. Gould, 
i ag wrote, while learning: “I made $225.00 on 
one job.” 


Opportunities Everywhere 


~ Over 50,000 Buyers of Drawings everywhere; 
such, as over 4,000 Advertising Agencies; 12,000 
Large Advertisers; 2,500 Newspapers; 2.400 Maga- 
zines; 25.000 Printers; 1,000 Book and Music Pub- 
lishers: 700 Photo Engravers; 3,000 Department 
Stores: 5,000 Art Stores. Retail stores also use 
drawings for advertisements and display cards. 
No need to leave home—hundreds of buyers prob- 
ably in your section. And you can mail drawings 
to distant buyers. 
What Art Buyers Say 


An Art Editor writes: ‘“Please furnish names of 


Drawing Outfit 


A complete, 
Drawing Outfit, 


professional 
which in- 

eludes all drawing equip- 

ment used for regular 

work is furnished with- 

out extra cost—as part 

of our Course. Write 

for attractive offer. 
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Many fine openings for trained com- 


students in-this vicinity.” Another writes: ‘Ads 
vise a few of your best students to send us samples.’ 
A Magazine Publisher writes: ‘‘We are buying 
or from your graduates and under-gradu- 
ates.”" 


Send for Free Book 
Handsomely illustrated free book tells how you 
can learn at home this way. It tells what our 
graduates earn; how they earned while learning. 
Tells of big markets for drawings and how our 
Students’ Service Bureau operates to help capable 


students to sell drawings or obtain a position. - 


Carl C. Thompson writes: “Through your aid I 
have been offered 25 different positions.’” Book is 
free. No obligation. No salesman will call. Mail 
coupon today. ‘ 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 341F 1115-15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Fiistitipi titi Titi 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 341F 1115-15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
your book, also details of your offer to new 
students. 


NAMING 6 0. « ce,050 555 Hae ans oie ae eee 


‘address. 28.8. o.<:\e Acca ee 


Please state ages cee i ce be es ee ee 
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pe : "i ee Advertisements—Laterature- 


) Entertainment & Amusement 5' 


LIES CLOTS T's 


iT » Here you can get. plenty of fun and entertainment at only Be per book of 15,000 


words, 


1231 Best 1926 Jokes 

1146 College Humor 
382 Lincoln’s Humor 
“831C rossword 


Puzzles 
893 500° Riddles 
1018 Funny Limericks 
1200 Nonsense Stories 
; 1 Rubajiyat Omar 
Bes Khayyam 
783 Mandalay, 
795 Gunga Din, 
_ 198 Cleopatra’sNight 
145 Ghost Stories 
942 Detective Stories 
_ 102 Sherlock Holmes 
12 Poe’s Tales 


ete. 
etc. 


1103: Puzzle Book 


Kissing Jokes 
987 Art of Kissing 
847 Card Games~ 
4165 Auction Bridge 
‘Contract Bridge 
Fortune Telling 
eae “Astrology 
404 Palmistry. 

- 606 How i Play 


Ches: 
;; 1183 How — $0 Play 
Neate 4 Checkers 
“he anti Phrenology 
GREAT BARGAIN! 
 earriage charges. 
- order. 


84 


‘Complete texts. 
—any number 4t 5c per book, 


Answers 
lio Gapen atte 


Lyrics 
1016 Nonsense Verse 
1093 Book of Puns 
444 Smart Epigrams 
1214 Best Ford Jokes 
1228 Best Drunk 


Jokes! 
1184 nee Scotch 


okes 
6 Love Stories 
333 Kipling’s Tales 
1025 Casey at the Bat 
1006 Children’s Games 
1040 Bedtime Stories 
716 Mother Goose 
876M ath em atic 
Curiosities 
1210M ath em atic 
Mond ddities 2 
1220 Best Rube Jokes 
422 Best Yankee 
Jokes 
1239 Party Games 
1244 Love Letters 
535 How to Play Golf 
1186 Golf Rules 
440 Baseball 
1064 Radio Manual 


Always ‘order by number. 
Complete eatalonae of 1,260 titles free on request. 


Easily readable type. 
Look over this list. 
deat SAPO &| 1139 P h o t o graphy 


A fascinating series. 
ER BY NU. 


ORD 


Manual 
220 Dog Lore 
1245 Recreation Guide 
1173 Nonsense Al- 
phabets 
284 Burns’ Poems 
222 Vampire, 
743 Great Hymns 
346 Old Hnglish 


Songs 

1175 Popular Riddles 
991 Sinner Sermons 
810 Polite Scandals 
926 Wells’ Stories 
626 Negro Songs 

301 Cowboy Songs 
568 Great Pirates 
$19 Strange Murders 
149 Famous. Crimes 
516 Real Adventures 
537 Barnum’s Circus 
291 Jumping Frog 
231 Mar - ye 5 

Hum 

1115 poene: °Stories 
538 Robin Hood 

290 Poe’s Gold Bug 
1010 Magic Tricks 
501 ‘Tying Knots 
1206 How to Swim 


_ HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, Dept. S-103, 


Your pea 
Your ¢ EACH 


(ad Hiking Hints. 
6 How to Debate | 
38 Best Doctor Jokes 
347 Riddle Rimes ~— 
1015 Dialect Poems 
962 Comic Poems, 
1170 Funny Ghost 
Stories 
959 American Humor 
20 Let’s Laugh 
1063 Laughter Hx- 
lained 


Dp 
12531 nformation — 


Qui 
504 Paul Revere 
1125 American Shams 
988 Art of Courtship 
895 Guide to Stars 
1053 N. Y. Guide 
1057 N. Y. Chinatown 
1058 N. Y. W hite 


Zes 


Vv 
168 pe Jokes | 
1191 Broadway Wise- 
cracks . 
’.961 Funny Verses — 
770 Kit Carson. 
820 Married L iv fe e 
Jokes 


Any book in ahove list 5c per copy, plus Ic per book for packing and 
Canadian and foreign price Yc per book with 


Girard, Kansas" 


‘The World Is Our Customer 


. ny 


“For almost a quarter of a century the World Building has 
been using the sanitary products and the service of the 
Thousands of other builde 
“ings, large and small, throughout the country are our 


West Disinfecting Company. 


patrons. 


We manufacture Disinfectants and Cleansers, Insecticides, 
Deodorants, Fumigators, Liquid Soaps, and Dispensers, 
Paper Towels, Metal Polish and other sanitary products, 


all of which are fully guaranteed. 


_ Ask us to send one of our experienced Representatives to 
” you—no obligation, 


WEST DISINFECTING Co. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Barn Street, 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Buy Watches Direct-Save Two Profits! 


Latest aoe Straps Jewelry 


GEIR == 
Style ee and (ensa/ on Easy 
Thin \ Bracelet 3 Tm. Pay- 

ee aa 


Models Watches! aS ments! 


Brings This 
Watch to You! 


Only $1.00! The balance on credit, payable in small monthly 
installments, buys the magnificent 21-Jewel Studebaker Watch 
—the watch that is insured for your lifetime—at the lowest fac- 
tory price! You can save from 30% to 50% on the purchase of 
one of these famous timepieces. Remember, we are’'the only 
watch factory in the world selling direct to customers! - You can 
buy a Studebaker Watch ONLY DIRECT FROM US. You save the 
huge middleman’s profit. The Studebaker Watch is backed by a 
name that has meant square dealing for three-quarters of a century! 
This is your opportunity to own one of America’s highest. grade 
watches at a phenomenally low price and on unusual credit .terms. 
Mail coupon for FREE BOOK. 


21 Jewel—8 Adjustment— 


STUDEBAKER 


=the Insured Watch : 


We have issued at tremendous cost a splendid catalog and style book, 
illustrating a choice of sixty of the latest thin-model, art beauty cases in 
yellow gold, green gold or white gold effects. This pook tells how you can 
puy a 21-Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the maker—saving 
big money—and paying for it while you are using it! This FREE book 
will be sent to you on request at absolutely no charge. Jt will post you 
on watch styles and watch values! 
SEND THE COUPON! All you have to do to obtain this fine style 
* book of latest Studebaker Watch designs, is 
to mail in the coupon below. Be sure to write for this book. ‘Read why 
the famous Studebaker Watch is fast becoming the favorite timepiece of 
all America! We will tell you, too, how you can obtain for a limited 
time only, the beautiful FREE CHAIN! 
Pe — oo sew ee ee oe, 
i 


CHAIN 
FREE 


For a limited 
_time only we 
are offering a 
bheautifu 
watch chain 
free. Send 
‘the — coupon 
now for full 
details. 


TUDEBAKER WATCH CO, 


mioniai letters every year telling gga ne Dept. E771, South Ben Peers a 
aed ran Vere eg waisee. sbetraa: Pit ane Please send 7 your he 

“7 took t expert watchmaker 300k 0 vance c 
Be Pen ee amined it carefully he said ticulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


ad one of the finest watches on the 
Bo ict, and his appraisal of its value was wae oe 
actually 50% more than I paid you for it. NGME.scoccnccvecceesecsosecesessess 
This jeweler said he would like to buy a 
watch like it for his own personal use! ? 
DON’T DELAY! | SEND IN THIS gay> Address. vscsisw'a gan wasn Se vetelnseeenese tee 
COUPON AT ONCE—TO-DAY! 


STUDEBAKER WATCH co. J csi ss -ntone ce snens oA fa oe I 


; . E771 South Bend, Indiana ~ 
Guretian Address: Windsor, Ontario Co — =i ES Ee Be 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“T hear you. I can hear now as well as anybody. 
‘How? With THE MORLEY PHONE. I’ve a pair in 
my ears now, but they are invisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only that I hear all right.’ 


The Morley Phone for the 
DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it. Over one hundred thousand sold. 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 762,10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
Can Easily Be Yours 


Trados Model No. 25 : : 
corrects now all ill-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, perma- 
nently and comfortably at home. It is the only adjustable, safe 
and guaranteed patent device that will actually give you a per- 
fect looking nose. Over 90,000 satisfied users. For years 
recommended by physicians. 16 years of experience in manu- 
facturing Nose Shapers is at your service. Z 
Model 25 jr. for children. 
Prize medal awarded by big Wembley Exposition, London, 
England, on June 8, 1928. 
Write for testimonials and free booklet, which tells you 
how to obtain=a: perfect looking nose. Bis 
M. TRILETY, Pioneer Nose-Shaping Specialist, 
Dept. 2920°~ Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE WORLD ALMANAC 
Makes a Most Useful Gift 


This indispensable reference annual will be 

welcome wherever sent, as it serves so 

well in the desired information of gen- | 
eral subjects in daily use. . 


Mailed copies are carefully wrapped 
and promptly forwarded to all parts 
of the universe. The mailing price is 
60c per copy postpaid anywhere. 


Radvess CASHIER, New York World 
PULATZER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


IMPORTANT—Letters containing coin, currency or postage stamps should be resis- 


tered, otherwise at sender’s risk. T fe: i 
sored bot renee Loa Bes Sides safest way to remit is by the use of bank 


LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY 


EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK 


MODELS 


a 4 for 
for Avie I< INVENTORS _ 
MANUFACTURERS ad 

. : Circular & Certified Guarantee 
ww on Request 


LER, 275C Water St. 
New York City . - 


Po OST men are being whipped every day 
in the battle of life. Many have already 
reached the stage where they have 

‘THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 


They are afraid of every thing and everybody. 
They live in a constant fear of being deprived 
of the pitiful existence they are leading. Vague- 
ly they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN 


y = UP that will make them unafraid, courageous, 
i 


‘ 


* 
ee 
‘2 


independent. But it never does. They 
continue to work and sweat and—MAKE 
OTHERS RICH AND HAPPY. 
Some men, however, after years of cringing, 
turn on life. They CHALLEN GE the whipper. 
‘They discover, perhaps to their own surprise, 
that it isn't so difficult as they imagined, TO 
_ SET A HIGH GOAL and reach it! Only a 
- few try—it is true—but that makes it easier for 
es those who DO try. 
Sf What about YOU? Are you ready to ad- 
a mit that you are through? Are you satisfied 
a ‘to keep your wife and children—and yourself— 
enslaved? ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIFE 


Success is a simple thing to acquire when 
E * you know its formula. The first ingredient is 
/ 


J 


 agrainof COURAGE. Thesecond is a dash of 
| AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MEN- 
"|  TALEFFORT. Mix the whole with your God- 
‘ale _ given faculties and no power on earth can keep 
4, ‘you from your desires, be they what they may, 
You ean develop these God-given faculties 
as SIX HUNDRED. THOUSAND other people 
have done—through Pelmanism. 
_ __‘ Pelmanism is the science of applied psychol- 
- ogy, which has swept the world with the force 
of a religion. It has awakened powers in indi- 
viduals, all over the world, they did not 
DREAM they possessed. 
- Famous~-people all over the world advocate 
Pelmanism, men and women such as these: 
5 P. O'Conner, ‘‘Father of the House of 
Commons.” 
The late Sir H. Rider Haggard, Famous 
Novelist. 
General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Founder 
__ of the Boy Scout Movement. 
_ Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder of the 
«Juvenile Court, Denver. 
Frank P. Walsh, Former Chairman of 
4 bs ational War Labor Board. 
cf 


Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 

Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, Director. of 
bee wd Operations, Imperal General 

‘miral Lord Beresford, G, C.B.,G.C, V, O. 

arry Lauder, Com +5 

. George, Author. 

oness Orezy, Author. 

in e Charles of Sweden. 

nd others, of equal prominence, 100 numere 

to mention here. : 


| CE DOU Tree AeANCIITESE Meh digi Shak aOR 
“His Tail Between 
. His Legs” 


What most men would see if they could see themselves 
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OPTIMA Moma, 1 


no use,” they will say. “Tt will do me no good 
they will tell themselves. ‘It’s all tommyrot, 
others will say. F sof bee te 

If you are made of the stuff that isn’t con- _ 


- tent to remain a slave—if you have taken yo 
last whipping from life,—if you have a spark — 
of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write 
for this free book. It tells you what Pelmanis ii 
is. WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR OTHERS a f 

ess is to do | 


and what it can do for you. ‘ : 


The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 1149 
New York City oe 


actually ( f 
send me your free book, “Scientific Mind 


ing.” This places me under no obligation whate 
ever. } me ee 
Name....... se 
Address .. 0% 02 vee 00 30 
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THE NEW 


IMPROVED INKOGRAPA S 


50 » 
_ "dhePerfect Writing Instrument EF 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED, 


| Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. 
‘Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and 
writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or 
blur. The steady, uniform flow of ink actually im- ¢ 
proves your handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, 
leak or soil hands. 


Combines the Best Features 


of pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, 
plus improvements not found in either. The: lead 
pencil. smudges, the point breaks and its writing 
soon is obliterated. Most fountain pens skip, 
scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands, and 
clothing. The old stylographic ink pencil dries 
up, balks, blots, writes heavy, flows unevenly 
and is never reliable. The Inkograph feeds 
as fast and uniform on the 20th page as 


it did on the first. 
Cannot Leak 


Not tthe tiniest drop of ink will spill, 
although one filling is sufficient to 
write thousands of words, 


Makes 3 to 4 
Carbon Copies 


at one time with original 
‘copy in ink. Bear 
down as hard as you 
like, without fear of 
bending, spreading, 
injuring or distort- 
ing its I4Kt. 
solid gold point. { 


Draws 
Lines 
toa 


Ruler 


without smear- 
ing, smudging or 
blurring the. paper. 
Writes with any 
color of ink. 
7 Requires No Blotter 
The ink dries is fast as 
you write, because the flow 
is fine, even and uniform. 
Patent Automatic Feed 
Prevents clogging. No compli- 
cated mechanism to clean or get 
7 out of order. A year’s guarantee cer- 
y tificate with full directions accom- 
panies each Inkograph and is your 
absolute protection. 


An Instrument of Refinement 
In appearance ii is extremely attractive. 
Its beautifully highly polished -finest qual- 
p ity of hard rubber, its 14 Kt. Solid gold point 
and feed, safety screw cap, nickel -self filling 
Y lever and clip makes it an instrument of distinc- 
tive elegance amd refinement. 

MADE OF BLACK, HARD RUBBER 
¥ Each Inkograph is designed and finished to please 
the eye. 
SEND NO MONEY. Your name and address are suf- 
ficient. Pay postman $1.50, plus postage, on delivery. 
When cash accompanies order Inkograph will be sent 
postage prepaid. If within ten days the Inkograph does 
not prove satisfactory 


return it and we'll re- - 
fund your money. 


"Your INKOGRAPH 
NEED COST YOU 
NOTHING With_ your 


"_iInkogr a ph 
you will receive three cou- 
pons worth 50c each. Sell 
them to your friends and 
get your money back. 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


199-341 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Same Size 
as $7 and 
$8.75 


Fountain 
Pens é 


PLISHMENT Ss 

like point which 
mith = Vee: ease 
ble to write in i din ne pees 
softest Tead peed See zppicly. a8 wath em 


Sell Inkographs, make bigger profits, more sales 
S, ; » wit 
AGEN I S ane commissions, popular prices, no collecting, soy Coe ae 
end for an Inkograph or write for special sales plan booklet. ee 
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Advertisements— Educational 


Such meals“as they had! 
Pointing to ‘‘ Purée St. Ger- 
main aux croutons,” which 
on the menu looked like a 
meal in itself, they were 
served just pea soup. 

“Omelette aux confitures”’ 
was only jelly omelette. 
“Fromage & la créme” had 
nothing to do with ice cream 


- but was cream cheese. 


Alice drew a picture of a lamb, think- 


‘ing they would get lamb chops, or roast 


lamb at least. The waiter sighed with 


‘relief and presently he came back bear- 


ing a piece of boiled calf’s head with the 
ear, vinegar sauce and all; a typical 
French dish—téte de veau vinaigrette 
—but entirely too Frenchy to suit the 


4eye the palate of the average Ameri- 
Never did they get what they wanted, - 
in restaurants, in wie in hotels, or at 


the railroad stations. Every day was a 
struggle and frequently they were over- 
charged because of their unfamiliarity 
with the language. They visited Paris, 


but they ‘did not really ee Paris! There 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES | 


| eee 


were so many things they 
could not appreciate or un- 
derstand because they could 
not speak French. 

And yet .. .-it’s really 
easy to learn a new lan- 
guage if you go about it in 
the right way. 

By the new I. C. S. Con- 


versational Method, you 
learn to speak French and Spanish by hearing 
the language spoken! You study a few minutes 
each day in your own time. Voices of the fore- 
most French and Spanish teachers of Europe 
repeat easily acquired lessons over and over 
again on your phonograph. Then you repeat 
with the record to gain confidence, then without 
your phonograph, for practice. You acquire 
the grammar intuitively as you proceed from 
lesson to lesson. 

Out students surpass those of any other 
method because we train both the ear and the 
tongue, while other methods simply train the 
eye to understand and the hand to write. There 
you have, in a nutshell, the advantages of the 
janguage instruction of the International Cor- 
respondence Schoolsa—that is the reason these 
courses are endorsed by the Franch and Span- 
ish Embassies. That is the reason I. C. 8. 
students so frequently secure Governmentposts 
requiring French and Spanish. 

Prospectus and details of our Language 
Extension work will be sent Free on appli- 


_cation. Just mail the coupon. 


A ee 


International Correspondence Schools, Dept. 4387-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me the illustrated booklet describing your new ] 


Conversational 
| O FRENCH 
] Address 


Courses in the language I have checked. ’ 


0 SPANISH 
! 


s—Edueational— “Sedatives aga 


Y Electricity 


is so closely allied to alraost every branch of © 

‘science, commerce and industry that every one, — 
regardless of their profession or occupation, should 
have a thorough practical knowledge of electricity. ~ 


We are teaching a course of “practice” embracing everything 
" that’ is to-day electrical. In this School you 


LEARN BY DOING J 


. Write for our free catalog or visit the school at your convenience. 
SCHOOL IN SESSION ALL YEAR. 


| THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


49 West 17th Street - - NEW YORK. 
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| Make This 5-Minute Test | 1 
of Your Bible Knowledge | 


How much do you really know about 
the Book of Books? Here is your 
chance to check up on your Bible 
knowledge—to test the accuracy of 
your information on Biblical char- 
acters and events. 


Send for this free “Five-Minute 
Bible Test”—and you have ‘an in- 
teresting time in store. Mail your 
answers to us and we will grade them. 
for you. 


aid have brought the comfort of | 
Bible understanding to over 40,000 
people scattered over the entire globe. 
They are the work of scholars who 
have. spent their lives in bringing } 
these great truths to light. They are | 
fascinating—and they carry you to 
heights of faith you could never 
reach otherwise. 


‘ 
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: 13 Great Correspondence 
Tae Bible Courses 


Moody .Bible Institute Home Study 
Courses offer you a choice of thirteen 
fascinating studies you can pursue 
fight in your own home. 


Now—fill out the coupon below 
There is no cost or obligation.’ Check | 
the course in which you think you. 
would be most interested. Take this | 
action today — now — and a great | 
blessing will be yours. oe i 


_ | Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School | 
14 Dept. 597G 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. | | 


q Prati a bia con Cr tu a. Moose Sco aecie a 


a Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School, 


Dept. 507-G, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. ioe 
Please send me free, your “Five-Minute Bible Test,” and prospectus describing | 
; the Home Study Courses. I am interested in those checked. - | 


[synthetic Bible Study 

1 a Bible Chapter Summary 
O Introductory.Bible Course 
oO Bible Doctrine 

Thee §..S. Teachers’ Training 
LJ Course 


ny CRC ne ee ee ee ee er ne ee ee ee ee eC CeO CO 


[J Fundamentals of Chris- 
tian Faith 


{J Christian Evidences 
[J Practical Christian Work 


Great Epochs of Sacred 
Meets 
History 


See ee meee me meee e ease rere aes sees ees ees seesreteseeesseseenessesseseae 


Ee} Life oe Teachings of “our 
Lord ' 


Evangelism : NG 
(J) world-wide Missions 


a Scofield Bible Corre- | 
spondence Course. 


| The Most Marvellous Iron Invention! | 
| WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC IRON: 


fos 
spe 


. a An Electric Iron That 
- Minds Its Own Temperature 


Gl > ioe many tithes have you wanted an electric iron that kept 
itself always at the right temperature for ironing? Here is such 
a an iron. You turn on the electricity just as you do with an. ordi- 
| nary iron. The iron comes up to proper ironing heat and then 


1 
| the electricity is turned off. Then when the iron cools’ a few 
| degrees the electricity is turned on again. The iron is always 
4 right for ironing because a little switch inside the iron watches . 
iy the temperature for you. 


This Is the Million Dollar lions 


a Remember the stories in the newspapers and magazines 
¥: ‘some time ago about the young inventor who was paid a million 
| dollars by the Westinghouse Company for an invention which 
|. made an automatic electric iron possible. This is that electric. 

iron. When you use it a while you can see why Westinghouse 
| “was willing to pay that large sum for the invention. Hundreds 
he of thousands of women are now using this iron. You will be too. 


| ALPHA ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Bion 45-51 West 25th Street, New York 


| Ask for the Westinghouse Automatic Tron _ 
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Advertisements—Farm Lands 


RAILWAY 


this with 35 years to pay 


M ILLIONS of dollars profit are earned every year by Ameri- 
can farmers on the rich lands of Western Canada. Low 


priced land is the secret of their success. 

Now you, too, can buy rich farm lands at an average of $15 an acre. Think 
of the profits you can earn with the average 3 year yield of 17.5 bushels of 
wheat to the acre; land where stock, hogs and dairy farming thrive. 


35 YEARS TO PAY 


Pay only 7% down. Then use the land free one year, after two years of profit 
pay the balance in 34 equal annual payments. Pocket your profits—we don’t 
want them. This big railway wants man power—farming -power, to reap the 
golden harvest of this fertile soil. Taxes are low. Lands are close to good 
markets, schools, churches, etc. The 
climateis favorable ;theroadsare good; 
freight ratesare low. Stop paying the 
penalty of high priced lands. Come to 
Canada where every farmer profits. 
Investigate now. 


You Cannot Buy 
Until You Investigate 


We will not sell you land until you 
see it. Special low fare trips availa- 
ble. Let us arrange details. Mail the 
coupon for full information. No ob- 


ligation. 
Cc. A. VAN SCOY 


The Supt. of Colonization, Dept.160C 
farm nome 3 Canadian Pacific Ry. Depot 


Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


ReadWhat These FarmersSayy gg gg eeeeee © 28 


i C. A. Van Scoy, Supt. of Colonization 
E start with $600—Now I have 960 acres ee . Devot | 


paid for. t.160C, Canadian Pacific Ry. | 

i ries a Peceweal inlearing more about: ag | 
Pecan eran cles sae | gy Oar re ees 
> iness and In =i 

; Mrs. L. F. Pinkerton, Alberta, Canada D OM Western Canada. a | 
I ore 960 ac ae ororenbeed howe od My Namena...p-56 220 Se es -- | 
cattle. Raised 19, els of wheat, oa 
and barley this year. Come to Canada. AdreSS. ...-----1-----srennserestenneeneennnannsnncsresencen “s ii 
F. J. McLoy : ah 
TOeeeeereee a & Tm 
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} AAVETLISEMCMIS— HE USCEMANEOUS in aD LAS 
.. |WHEEL CHAIRS 


We Make Over 
70 Styles 


Catalog illustrates, 
describes. 


G. A. SARGENT CO. 
138 E. 35th Street, New York City 


For Advertis- 
ing Rates of 
the 1929 
Edition of. 
the 
vasa | WORLD 
Heat | ALMANAC 
AC '| Apply Room 909 
BoseewTes | ag 
; Bldg. New 
York City 


BUS STAAL GAOL. BBO 


md Pains’ | MESES 


for repairing: 
china, ~ glass- 


CHANGING weather brings ce NAB Debs okee 
musculat or rheumatic pains. (Sm era ches ue 
Absorbine, Jr. gives prompt ee & \ alaie cres., 5c, per 
relief. In most cases, a few // wilds \ (aN rite. con acl 
treatments completely drive 7 ee Sg ay 
‘away the pain. Afi dealens, or di- 


rect. 


Absorbine; Jr. is prepared from 
vegetable extracts, essential 
oils and distillates from the 
finest herbs. It is a powerful 
‘liniment, pleasant 
‘and harmless to use. 


Enlarged Nosepores, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Red Nose, Oily Skin, Sallow Com- 
plexion and other 

miserable local skin : 
affections will be 
quickly: remedied 
and overcome with 
M. Trilety’s A. B. A. 
Lotion, leaving 
the skin in a clean, 
clear and natural 
healthy con dition. 
No sticky or oily 
substance, but re- 
freshing and fra- 
grant. epplien at 
night. <A 3-0z. bot- 
tle sent on receipt of $.75. Address 


M. TRILETY, 
100 W. U, Building Binghamton, N, Y, 


Send for free trial boitle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
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A Good Bookcase 


or the price of a good book! 
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-00 Per Section 

-~ without Doors 

With Disappear. § 15 

ing Glass DetiwiaS Per Section 
On Approval—Direct to User 


AT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for the universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout the country. 
Made in sections of different sizes, com- 
bining utility, economy and attractive ap- 
pearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base, and three book sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, beautifully finished in plain 
golden oak, $15.75. In quartered oak, or in 
imitation mahogany or walnut (willow), $18.25. 
In genuine mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other 
styles at correspondingly low prices. Shipped 
direct from’ factory’ ON APPROVAL at a 
considerable saving TO YOU. Write for new 
catalog No. 15. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
3 Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional. Bookcases since 1899, 


Earn $20 to| 
$4.0 aweek 
at home 


PLANNINGcharm™ 
ing frocks of soft 
gleaming satin an 
handling exquisite 
bits of  cobwebby. ° 
lace — creating all 
the beautiful fem- 
nine frills you love 
—is delightfully 
- simple when you 
know the right way, 
the easy way to take — 
every step. Howto.) 
cut, fit and finish 
with the skill of the 
expert. How to give | 
your garments the | 
smartness and style 
of the exclusive 
teady-mades. 


Make Smart 
Becoming Clothes 


Now, by 2 new and improved method taught |, 
by the Woman’s Institute, you can easily | 
learn, in spare time, right in your own home, | 
just what you most need to know to be able to. 
make the kind of clothes and hats you've || 
always longed to have. You willsoon become |) 
so skilful that you can get @ position as a 
dressmaker or milliner or earn $20 to $40 a 
week right at home or in a shop of your own. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Mail the coupon to- 
day for the intereste 
ing Free Booklet 
which describes the 
y f Institute 
courses in_ detail, 
gives experiences of 
students, and tells 
how you, too, cap 
have pretty clothes 
and hats at small 
cost and go into 
business ‘as a dress- 
maker and milliner. 


| WOMAN'S INSTITUTE a 
Dept. 70-A, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me 
one of your booklets and tell me how I can 
learn the subject which I have marked below— | 


I 
| 
| 
O Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery ‘} 
| 
I 
| 
| 


O Professional Dressmaking () Cooking — 


[Ct eC Con cor 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) ~ 


Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 79 Qe mee west me meme ee me me ee ss 


| 
International Correspondence Schools I 
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OUTING EQUIPMENT 


Men the world over have learned that “4 
they may place the fullest reliance on any item “% 
of outing equipment that bears the stamp of % 
Marble’s. This universal confidence is reflected in 
the popular preference of Marble’s specialties. 


Ideal Knife Pocket Axe Woodcraft Knife 


‘Hand tempered razor Tool steel blade and An all-purpose knife 

. steel blade; leather ~_metal-. handle, with that meets every need. 
or stag. handle, with spring - hinged blade Thin, yet sturdy blade. 
or without hilt: No, guard. No. 2, $3.253 No. ° leather handle, 


$2. 


7 4% in. blade, . 6, wood handle, 
Waterproof Matchbox Coat Compass 
Keeps matches dry under Waterproof screw case, with 
all conditions. Seamless safety fastener. Absolutely 
brass, highly _nickeled. aecurate. Can’t demagnetize. 
Convenient pocket size. Stationary dial, $1.25; re- 
0 cents, volving dial, $1.5 


Sola by best dealers everywhere _or mailed 
direct upon receipt of price. Write for 
complete catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


283 Delta Ave.. 


Cuntiass GLADSTONE, MICH. 


$ 
* 
% 
. 
7 
>. 


_ Booklet Free Highest References Promptness Assured Best Results 


re “Send drawing or model for preliminary examination of Patent Office recone: 


| ALL BUSINESS GIVEN PROMPT AND PROPER ATTENTION 


Listed Patent Lawyer in the latest editions of the Rand-McNally 

_. Directory of Bankers and Attorneys, Chicago, Ill.; The Baggott & Ryall 
Directory of Attorneys, New York City; The Lawyers Guaranteed 
- Directory, Detroit, Michigan; The Lawyers and Bankers Quarterly, 
te punsished. by. by the Legal Directory Publishing Company of St. Louis, Mo.; 
‘he Americ can’ Lawyers Annual, Cleveland, Ohio; Bankers. Service 
Legal Directory, published by Bankers Service ‘Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Eyre’s:. Law List, Bush Terminal Building, New York City; and Snow- 

_ Church , Directory Co., Lawyers List, published in New York City. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 


724 Ninth Strect, N. W., Victor Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Volume—Your Choice 


stantially . 
1258 T n ra 2. r mation 


Qui 
1125S $4 a £  Develop- 


per 


859 Enjoying Music 
995 Play the Piano 

1049 How to Sing 

984 Harmony Se! f- 


os a lll 


Little nis Books of Self-Education, Authentic, Complete. 15.000 Word 
4 pook——Hasily Readable 
Bound—Examine This List. 


1 1204 Music cae 
452 Scientific Terms 
754 es oe of Au- 


Type. br tourate, Ssub- EACH 


ORDER BY NUMB 


* alta 


al 


(189 Photography Mans 
& ~ - 


u 
1064 Radio Manual’ 
1230 Radio Stations 


thor 
ty Liberal Educa- Taught 815 Familiar Quota- 1023 Popula: - 
tion 1005 Enjoying Orches- tions eee tee 

86 How * ead tra 192 Synonym ‘Book 
a 435 100 Best Books 470 Jazz Music 25 Rhyming Diction- 
~ 681 Spelling Self-| 897 Enjoying Reading ary 
$s ‘aught 556 Etiquette Hints 856 Arithmetic tH 1182 Cosmetic Recipes 
" 682 Grammar _ Self-| 1209 How to Entertain} 857 Arithmetic (11) 1096 'How to Dress 
a aught 855 How to Write! 835 Useful Tables 3 

683 P u n ctu ation Letters 801 Rapid Calculator 


uide 
$2 Faults in Eng- 
821 Lia Vo- 


734 Useful Phrases 
997 Home Cooking 
877 French Cooking 
1179 Pies, Pastries 


1004 H Save 


Money 
129 How to Budget 
998 Wall Street 


ow to 


cabula 1180 Fish and Meats Guide 

ey 36% Better Secpereae 518 Candy Making 1189 Making Pin Money ne . 
Ss - + tions 639 Essential Words] 1031 Own Your Home| 773Good Habits 
am 868 Self-Improvement] 823 Composition 1074 Commercial Law| 858 How to Lead 
- 697 Words Qften Mis-| 326 Short Stories 629 Legal Forms 850 Bad Habits 
Y .. © pronounced 342 News Reporting 75 Choice of Books| %59 Stupidity Over 
hy 696 How to Pro-| 1131 Writing for Mar-| 679 Chemistry Manual 
y nounce Proper ket | i 994 Physics Manual 
oa ‘Names 437 Scenario Writing| 895 Pee | Man- 
,, 1003 How to: Think. 894 Advertising Hints 
7 at 364 How to Argue 902 Foreign Words 7038 Physiology Man- 
‘7 986 How to Debate. | 56 American Slang al 
oe | 1097 Improving Mem-| 499 Classical Diction-| 167 Health Rules 
‘ Ory. ary 1126 Hating for Health Taught 7.29 
, 403 Guide to Music 905 Bible Allusions 761 Food. and Diet 1206 How to Swi 
_- GREAT BARGAIN! Any book in above list Sc per copy, plus Ic per book for 

and carriage charges. Always order by number. Canadian and foreign price 7c per 
—_, with er. Complete catalogue of 1,260 titles free on request. : j 
a HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, Dept. S-101, Girard, Kansa: 


It’s Fun Making ~ 
Money in Photography 


Get one of these big pay jobs at $50 to % 
$250 a week—or start your own business — : 


Hundreds of wonderful opportunities await you in 
Professional Photography. Right now men and 
women are needed everywhere—in the motion picture 
studios—in portrait and commercial studios—on the 
staffs of newspapers. re 
+ |) tla 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED et”. 
Even if you have never taken 2 picture in your life, you — ahaa 
can quickly qualify. The field is unlimited and growing 
daily. 
Right where you live you can start making mone 
with a camera almost AT ONCE. Turn your spare 
hours into dollars. Open your studio; very little capital 
required. Chances to travel, too. Find out how you 
can become a Professional Photographer in spare time 
at home, or learn in our great New York Studios. Geb 
the facts about YOUR cpposiunity.* in this interesting, 
thrilling profession. ; 


New York Institute of Phokguraty = 
Dept. 201 10 West 33rd St. New York; N. Ys __ 
81 
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_ FREE 


Illustrated Book and 
Job Chart 


_ Just send your name and address 
for beautiful book describing 
salaries in_ all 
ranches of Photography. Tells 
how to make money in spare time. 
how our FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE helps you to the job 
you want; how to start your own 
. This wonderful book is 
Job chart included. 

Waite for it TODAY. : 


1895. 


Book, size 4x6, 


/ we Teach 
(COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 
gt iiwidély.. Known Commercial “Art 
3s im the World, ‘offers’ you a practical 
ing: based’ upon 25-years’ success.in produc- 
vi uarter million drawings for leading 
This attractive profession equally 
et and women. Home study in- 


=e 


| Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School. 


\ » Send, écip stamps for illustrated book 


7 Dépt. 42 
ichigan Ave. at 20th St 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“HIGHEST peices paid for old coins. 
$2 ‘to $500 HACH paid for hun 
Send TEN cents for our 


Improve your personal ap- 
pearance bY, using the new 
patent “Lim - Straitner,”’ 
Model 18. Corrects now Bow 
and Knock-kneed legs safe- 
ly, quickly and permanent- 
ly at home. No costly ope-. 
ration or discomfort. Is 
worn at. night. Hasy to 
adjust; its result will save 
you soon from further 
humiliation and will im- 
prove your personal appearance 100 per 
zent. Write today for copyrighted Physio- 
logical and Anatomical book and experi- 
ence of others without obligation. 
close a dime for postage. 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Dept. 1543 


The most valuable offer ever 
made by a publisher. Ten issues 
of THE PATHFINDER: for only 

10 cents! The liveliest, most unique and © 
most entertaining American weekly mag- 
azine. Full of wit, humor, information, news 
events, special features, excellent fiction, ete. 
Once you read THE PATHFINDER you 
will never do without it. Take advantage of 
this limited offer today. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER 
Dept. 239 Washington, D. C. 


LARGE 


AGENTS 


glass signs of all kinds. No experience 


and_make money right from the start. 
A Comfortable Weekly Income 


You can sell to nearby trade r. 

all over the country. ‘There is Peer 
demand for window lettering in every 
ae Send for free samples and par- 
iculars. 


Liberal Offer to General Agents — 


METALLIC LETTER CO. 


Keep ALL old Money. 
dreds of coins dated before 
New Illustrated’ Coin Value 
showing prices we GUARANTEE to pay. 
Get posted at once, it may mean many dollars to you. ; 
We have a fine fine of Gold, Silver and Copper coins for 
sale; If you wish to Buy or Sell send for our books. | 


C. F. CLARKE & CO. 
Dealers in OLD and RARE Coins 
Room 5, Clarke Bldg., Le Roy, N. Y. 


se 
Bi to Straighten Bow and Knock-Kneed Legs! 


En- | 


Binghamton, N. Y.. 
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PROFITS | : 
Genuine Gold Sign Letters — 


For store fronts, office windows and 


mr pe aes Anyone can put them on 
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> Wrote Us 


Poin to Write, 
‘Write, and Where to Sell. 


Dr. Esenwein’s 
are constantly se 
are taughtto do so. One student has report 

$600 sales in one week; another made over 
$1000 before completing her course; another recently 
won a $2000 prize; another has received over $5000 
for stories and articles written in spare time; another 
sells the entire productof all his time, and there are 
many such. News of this sort comes in continuously. 


i Congressman-Novelist 


Seems 
AMAA 


MVC 


‘What to 


\ 
: 


alee of them— 
ling their work because the 


Proves Worth of 


nei te g 
ed Beory 
S theo, any bers, 
EE beast Out us 7 w, 
“or. ‘Deciat 
7,2 A es ry. 
fi, oF net : OM és There is no other institution doin 
B “Dre ft expert & the Leghnioug hope so much for writers, young or old, 
poe S the iittin 5S) inyer © Will fe expen ich Somme The universities recognize this; over 
J way pf Me - Ana ticat "turns od Under one hun members of the English 
Woule poueh ip, Batt returss Cours facher ie a Power faculties of higher institutions are 
Mans Uf it ney eSate PUh a for tage, studying in our, Literary Depart- 
MES the paid @ PS @ this, It was ment. The editors recognize it, for 
x Vege Odie, the pl oS the they are constantly recommending 
eo en Courses ie BROS 
ourses tory 
elatg Writing, Versification, 
Journalism, Article Writ- 
: ing, Play Writing, etc., 
4 taught by our staff of 
; literary experts, headed 
“Brought Returns Before I was a by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
. es famous critic and teacher; : 
Third the way Through Editor of The Writer's ~ 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein Dr. ESENWEIN 


William N. Vaile, Representative in Con- 
gress from Colorado, has had a novel pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company— 
“The Mystery of the Golconda.” One of the 
many favorable reviews aptly calls it “a 
ghostly tale of adventure.’’ Short stories and 
articles by Mr. Vaile have appeared in 
Collier's, Argosy-All-Story, Adventure, Sunset, 
Country Fentleman, etc., and his political 
and economic writings and speeches have 
been many. In the midst of his busy life 
Mr. Vaile still found time to write, and 
is spoken of as one of our leading mystery 
story writers. 


‘What others have done, YOU too can do 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address — 


RIF 
_ THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL $ Article 


Established 1897 
Dept. 99 Springfield, Mass. 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 14 volumes; descrip- 

tive booklet free. We also publish The. Writer's 
i Bfonthly, the leading magazine for li workers; 

sample copy 25c, annual subscription $3.00. . 


offers you constructive crit- 

icism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real 
literary teaching. 4 
BOOKLET, ‘‘29 Stories of Success,” 
reproducing letters from writers of 
prominence who have benefited by 
our course, is inspiring and in- — 
forming. You incurnoobli- 

gation by writing forcom-~ 

plete information. 
Mail this cou- 


pon to- (99) 


THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE 


e 
(gs? °°" SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass. 


I aminterested in thesubjects checked: 
OShort-Story Writing 
Writing OVerse Writing 

Please send me, without obligation, your 
150-page illustrated catalog and “29 Stories 
of Success.” 
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Advertisements—Cure for Stammering 


| 
STAMMER 
| 
| 


—and how you can be quickly and permanently cured 


This 288-page Book Tells—Here is a book worth its 


weightingoldtoyouif youstammer, stutterorhaveany speech 
trouble. Itisabook fairly overflowing with thereal, definite, 
tangible, hard-to-get facts aboutstammering. Itis packed 
with priceless pointers that have never before appeared | 
in print—tells dozens of things you have long wanted to 
know—tears away the veil of doubt, mystery and guesswork 
and reveals the plain truth about speech and its defects. 


ould Like To Know 


& STs 
i Ae 


—wWhy you are better at some 
times than at others? 

—wWhy you have trouble talk- 
ing over the phone? 

—wWhy there is a difference 
when you talk to strangers? 

—Why you cansometimessing 
without trouble? 

—Why you are more nervous 
at sometimes than at others? 

—Why some’ cases cannot be 
cured? 

—wWhy you talk differently 
when very angry? 

—Why you are sometimes free 
from your trouble? 


Some of the Chapter Headings 


The Secret of Curing Stammering 
A Successful Method of Cure 
Cases That Cannot Be Cured 
How to Determine Whether 
You Can Be Cured 
The Real Cause of Stammering 
and Stutteri 
ThePeculiarities of Stammering 
The Intermittent Tendency 
Can Stammering Be Outgrown 


the coupon. 


This 288-pg. cloth-bound book 
and Cure” tellstyou all these things and—hundreds more. 


—How stammering is cured? 

—How to determine whether 
you can be cured? 

—How the author cured him- 
self.after stammering for 20 
years? 

—How stammering 
nervousness? 

—How stammering affects the 
mind? 

—How stammering affects the 
health? 

—How stammering can be 
cured? 

—How we learn to speak? 

,‘Stammering—Its .Cause | 

Send | 


causes 


NG eae what caused your trouble, how many courses you have taken, 


how many schoo’ 


how 


Its ‘ling revelations on stammering and kindred speech disorders. This 


book is clearly 
point, telling the 


Effect of Stammering on the 
Mind 

Child Stammering—Advice to 
Parents 

Speech Disorders of Youth— 

Where Does Stammering Lead 


Some Cases I Have Met 
TheCureofStammering by Mail 


Based on 30 Years Experience 


This book is the condensed and crystallized experience of 
America’s greatest speech specialist, Benjamin Nathaniel 
Bogue, who gives to the stammerer in this book the result of 
more than thirty years’ constant study, research and investi- 
gation, during which time he has met more than 20,000 
stammerers, diagnosed 76,000 cases of speech trouble and 
corresponded with more than 190,000 others who stammer. 


A Remarkable Volume 


long you have stammered or stuttered, no matter how 


and Their Dangers 


“STAMMERING-.- @ |; 
ItsCauseandCure 


Contains 288 pp. of facts, 
clean, | 


Is you have attended, how many books you haveread or 
much studying you have done, you need this book “‘Stammering— 
d Cure” with its wealth of new facts, late discoveries and 


printed in clear, 
readable type on Antique 


Book Paper. Bound in 
Maroon Book Cloth, cover { 
and back stamped in Gold H 


nm, easy to understand and goes straight to the 
eHOW ‘and the WHY and the WHEREFORE. 


~ Get This $3 Book 
Usel his Coupon Fer only io cents 
mm anyi impediment in your ‘ 
a sch Fou are lost Seon dont get this book. Find out op} Please send me byreturn | } 
h hi yeuthor cured himself after being pronounced in- mail, all charges prepaid, 
raul hs famous specialists; what causes your own your big 288-page cloth- 
frou e nd whether you can be cured; get all these bound book, “‘Stammering— 
ka) oi inters, these vital facts. Merely send the Its Cause and Cure.”” Tocover 8 
Soren th 10 cents coin or stamps to cover postage ¢ postage and packing I oe 10¢ @ 
Sen packing and this $3 book will come to you all which is to be payment ull, . 
charges prepaid—nothing to pay detonate Name go os 32 0% 010 0 wide Sime snore te amiaigte : 
book is yours to keep to lh ds Stroots:. c\ocaie b's ls o ¥ els \cwreices peepee 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE &> (hte. fc acentsetee ete State... rem, . 
10603 Bogue Building Send to Benjamin N. Bogue, 10603 Bogue Bldg., Indianapolis 
pie tno Scones gM A A 
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ee ou are always dite 6 thinks fe and concen- 
trate on whatever irritates or annoys you, but 
you frequently lack the ability to con- 
centrate upon and materialize that which 


ou want. 


When you have lost money it is easy to 

sink of, concentrate on, and live in the con- 

sciousness of your loss, but very difficult to 

ue of - your. ever having an -abundance of 
oney. 

“When you are sick your trouble is so real 
an the thought of your being strong, healthy 
and well again. seems almost impossible. 

The same is true when business is poor, or 
OW are “out of employment, or you have lost 
me very dear One, or are unhappy, dissatisfied, 
or have any kind of lack in your life. 

Just try concentrating on any one thing 

you want for five minutes, shutting out entirely 
every random, stray, tramp thought. i 

- When you can concentrate on what you 
want you will always be the master of yourself 
and your environment and will possess:a power 
which most persons know little or nothing about. 

You can develop this power wheir you learn and 
persateniy apply the’lessons taught in two wonderful 

jooks by F. W. Sears, M. P., entitled ‘“Concentration—Its Mentology and Psychology,” 
and “How ‘to Conquer Fear.” 

_ No matter how many lessons or books you have had, these books are aetereate a 
ip Both books mailed postpaid anywhere in‘the world for $1, or sent to any U.S. Post Office— 
you pay postman $1 and postage on delivery. 
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Many say they are ‘“‘worth a thousand dollars.” Money back if you want it. 4 
SENTRE PUBLISHING CO. 828 7th Ave. X-14, New York, N, Y. 4 

5 
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: 

"Amusing, ORS and Enter-: + 

taining Books | 

Old Witches’ Dream Book with Lucky Num- 4 

POTBiia, 2. wibisioshees 2 fe «teste asa srece de «RG LSUS 2 

How to Read Character by Handwriting... 30c 4 

Fortune Telling by Cards and Dice......-30c ¥ i 

How to Become an American Citizen..... 30c a 

How to Entertain a Social Party......... 30c + 

Magic and Mystery, Sleight of Hand..... 30c =| 

? The Blunders of a Bashful Man. 30c = ne 
‘ tors’ Monologues and Jokes .........« 30c The Model Letter Writer® ¢. o: : sovien age Py 
RE. canoes 30c The Everyday Cook Bask: AO) 2.0808 darn oa 

aa rais wt 30c 200.Old. Time Songs... 0575... 9.8. SOG ee 

Eritased ep O0C Taylor’s Popular Recitations............ 30@ 
: ee 30c Children’s Recitations.........s.c.0... 300°002~=* 

.. 30¢ | Thurston's Card Tricks................ 30€ _ ~~ 
=. 30 Modern Palmistry . . 20 ed OSGeo 4 
».20d0c How to Write Love Petincss wltret eg SOG 
. 30c Confessions a6 a Yeune Gillon. teamed 20c - 
. 30c Keller’s' Wizard's Manual. ....... 2.2.4. 30c ¥ 


“These baal are size 5 x <7 Heeten” Baricin 100 to 125 pages each, bound in paper coverS — 
or nted ‘in: colors, sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price 30'cents, or any four for one dona : 


4§8-page illustrated catalog sent FREE 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CR ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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LAW-~for Business and the Bar 


“Every man who expects to achieve substantial success in the business or 
professional world, should be legally trained” —that is the statement made by 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft of the United States Supreme Court. 


And its sound logic is shown by the fact that the largest financial, manufac- 
turing and trdnsportation enterprises, such as the National City Bank of New 
York, the United States Steel Corporation, and the Southern Railway, are 


directed by law-trained men. 
LAW—Your Right Work 


If you are seeking an opportunity to enter a 
profession, or looking for the means of win- 
ning business advancement, then study law. 
On the one hand, you have a chance to en- 
gage in profitable and independent legal prac- 
tice—on theother hand, you will soon qualify 
as a better and more skilled business man. 


It makes no difference whether you arein the 
selling end of your business, or the account: 
ing, production or financial end, a knowledge 
of law will be a tremendous aid to you. In fact, 
you should be better posted, if anything, on 
those phases of legal procedure applying to 
your own work, than the practicing lawyer. 


Study Law at Home 


For years the Blackstone Institute has been 
providing spare-time law training to menand 
women in every kind of business and profes- 
sional activity. More than 50,000 have en- 
rolled. Many have won substantial increases 
in salaryand promotion to important exec- 
utive business positions. Hundreds of others 
have passed various state bar examinations 
and are today successful practicing attorneys 
with a lucrative income. 


Prepared by Leading Authorities 


The Blackstone Law Course is a product of 80 
of the most eminent legal authorities in the 
United States. Included in the list of con- 
tributors of text material are Justices Taft and 
Sutherland of the United States Supreme 
Court, the deans of eight leading resident law 
schools, university law professors, prominent 
lawyers, and state supreme court judges. 


Complete Law Library 
Furnished 


Accompanying the course is a big, handsome, 
25-volume library, “Modern American Law,” 


cited as “M.A. L.”* by state supreme courts 


and by the United States District Court. This 
is recognition which has not been extended 
toanyothernon-resident law text. “M.A.L.” 
is furnished complete to the student at th 
time of enrollment. 


The study of the text and case books which 
comprise the “M. A.L.”’ library is directed by 
means of attractive lesson material mailed at 
regular intervals. LL. B. degree is conferred 
upon graduation. Thetuition fee is moderate 

and covers the cost of all lesson material and 
service. Liberal deferred payments ate al- 
lowed and a Money-Back-Guaranteeisissued. 


Write for Details—No Obligation 


The Institute has published an attractive 128- 
page book, ““The Law-Trained Man,” which 


contains a complete description of the Black- ~ 


stone Legal Training Course and Service, to- 


together with some practical legal tips © 


and pointers you can use at once in your 
daily work. 


You may have a copy of this valuable book 


free and without obligation. Use the coupon © 


belowand mail it today. Address 
Department 401, Blackstone 
Institute, Inc.,4753 Grand Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill, 


Ba Se eee » 


Blackstone Institute, Inc. 

Dept. 401,4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me by mail and without obli- 
gation a copy of your 128-page book “The 
Law-Trained Man,” and details of your 


law course and service. 


Advertisements—Adding Machines—Body Braces _ 


NEW VEST POCKET 


Adds as rapidly and accurately as a $ fi 
$800 machine, yet fits the vest pocket. 
Mechanically perfect. Easy to oper- 
ate — nothing to get out of order. 


Everyone who uses figures should 
. own one. 


Counts Up te 999,999,999 


Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger 
clears it. Don’t carry a pocket full of pencil 
stubs and scrap paper to do. your figuring. Carry 
a Ve-Po-Ad. 

9 e Send no money, just. name 
10 Days’ Trial sya Gadress, and we will send 
machine postpaid. Pay . postmaster on -delivery, 
$2.95. Use it for 10 days to prove it- does all we 


claim. If not perfectly satisfied, we will- refund 
your money. Limited supply. Send order today. 


Reliable Adding Machine Corp. 
. A Dept. 44A, 170 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
; | T S Here’s a money maker. Everybody wants one. 
: - Splendid profit. "Write for special offer. 


THE NATURAL BODY 


BRACE 
Costs You Nothing to Try it 


Overcomes weakness and organic ailments 
of women, men and children. 


Brings health and strength; erect, 
graceful figure; ability to work and 
enjoy life. Itis a delight to wearit. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


The Natural Body Brace stops 
strain and pain from standing or 
walking; lifts fallen internal organs 
=j and sends them back to their right 

Y positions; carries and reduces en 
larged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back and shoulders; ban- 
ishes backache; very fine for curvatures, 
lung troubles, ruptures, constipation, indi- 
gestion, nervousness. 


If you are thus afflicted, write us right now 
for Free Book and our liberal proposition. 


Address 
HOWARD C. RASH 
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- Get any Conn Instr ‘ 
on Fvee Trial Easy Payn Sis 


UST A FEW short weeks of 

pleasurable practice with one 
of these new Conn saxophones 
and Boy! what fun! You'll be 
welcome everywhere; on top 0’ 
the world, socially. 


You can entettain yourself and your | 
friends. The field af professional play- 

ing will open toyouifyourambition | 
lies that way. You can devote all or 
part time to highly paid professional | 
engagements. 


Conn’s exclusive features and new, 
easy instruction methods enable you * 
to play quickly. World-famous artists | 
choose the Connas supreme and have 
acclaimed the mew Conn models as the 
last word in saxophones. 


Ever since Conn built the first saxo- 
phone ever produced in America Conn 
leadership in this important field has 
been maintained. Exclusive features 
which improve the tone quality and 
make it easier to play have been de- 
veloped inthe great Conn laboratories. 


The Coupon Will Bring 
You Complete Details | 


Send the coupon now for free litera- 
ture and details of our easy payment 
plan on any Conn instrument. Re- 
member, we are the only makers of | 
every instrument used in the band— 
cornets, trumpets, trombones. clari- 
nets, flutes, drums, etc. 


7 — BAND 
INSTRUMENTS Whatever instrument interests you, _ | 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS send now for font st ae 

No obligation is involved; get. our 
C..G. CONN, LTD. new free books. Be sure to mention 
ELKHART, INDIANA instrument. ; | 


(Instrument) 


Name =— 
St. or R. F. D. 
City, State. 

County 


C. G. CONN, {d., WA28 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana Af 
Gentlemen: Please send free literature and details of free trial offeron | 
| 
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h ost Wonderful Book 
in the World 


More than thirty million Bibles or Books of er | 
the Bible were sold or distributed in 1925. - 
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Would you not love to have companion vol- | 

umes to help you discover the treasures in Fi 

that Wonderful Book? | 
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a SWEDENBORG ae 
bas . [ 1688 - 1772 ] a | 

ce ., explained the Bible’s practical application to daily life; how it describes the « F 
ne life hereafter; what the Bible parables mean when spiritually interpreted. “e 
_ His theological works—as issued by himself—have been published by the | 


_. Houghton Mifflin Co. in most modern translation from the original Latin 

) in the Rotch Edition of 32 volumes. ~ . ae. | 
a ‘The first twenty give the spiritual sense of Genesis and Exodus as under- 

stood in Heaven; and volumes 26, 27, 28 give likewise the spiritual sense ‘ 
’ of the Book of Revelation. 4 
Volume 29, Marriage Love, views from the union of the Divine Love and 
lg} the Divine Wisdom the Law of Sex throughout all creation. It shows the 
[  ~ crown and jewel of the Christian Religion, the union of one with 
one only. Price $2.00. oa 
Volumes 30, 31, 32, contain a full statement of the True Christian Religion a 
mess ae revealed from Heaven. $3.00 the set. 
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The whole 32 volumes in half-morocco at $125; in buckram, $40. 
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Introductory Books 
the Revelations of Swedenborg | 


Large print of 344 to 474 pages each, 
and bound in buckram. 


TITLES PRICE 
HEAVEN AND HELL from things 
heard and seen .......2. phates OF $k k 


Angelic Wisdom Concerning— 
THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE, which 
governs the Universe and the Heavens and the 
Hells, and the least as well as the greatest of all 


things in creation; and in the everyday 
life of man. eeeeeceeseaseceeseseres $1.25 


THE DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM, 
the profoundest book and revelation con- 
cerning God and His Creation ever written, 
first published in Latin at Amsterdam in 
4 1763; along with this is the “Intercourse 
ee the Soul and the Body,’ first 


published in Latin at London 
c Pe 7 Remap rd EF $1.25 


Price of all three at one time, in- r {oe 


| cluding postage er ee, $2.75 


| 
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Who Was Swedenborg? | 


Emanuel Swedenborg, the son of a bishop, was the great Swedish 
scientist, philosopher and theologian, whose vast fone caused ; é 
Emerson to term him the mastodon of scholars. ne Vow 
Cadman recently named him the Universal Genius. 

Officially = ee, he appointment of the King, with the great. 

mining industry of he mastered all the sciences of his 

time, and wrote hs most mh books on MicLagSy, minerals, — 

geology, astronomy, and the human brain. 

His life search was for the human soul. How his spiritual senses 

were opened, after he was 50 years of age, that he might reveal * 

the human soul, the life after death, and the Bible itself, may be 

a in the above named, uplifting, useful books. 


Send orders or inquiries to 
aS A. WHITTEMORE, haere 
- 731 Bowporn Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Ager’ ed t postpaid for 10 cents; Heaven and Hell in paper covers < 
PF te eed on esis for 10 cents; or all i for 40 cents, 
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A : Give your baby chicks a chance to grow into the 
finest early market birds, or egg producers, you 


| have ever had. Feed them a scientific ration— 


FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER 


_ Thisis the famous feed that contains Cod Liver 
Oil and Cod Liver Meal added to a wonderful 
group of ingredients, including pure oatmeal. 


This feed helps prevent chick ailments and _ E | 

_ disease and gives the tiny birds a real start. ie 
o is Made by a 
5 | E ‘The QuakerQats@mpany 
pee Sold by t 


Dealers Everywhere a ; 
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m less feed 


Hens lay right through the year if you — 
put them on : 


FUL-O0-PEP EGG MAS 
NOW get 


This is the famous feed that contains 
Cod Liver Meal. It’s just chock-full of _ 
choice, clean and pure egg-building 
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F materials, and hens relish it. It’s all 

4 feed—every ounce does real work and 
you'll get more eggs, bigger eggs all 
through the year, if you put them on aa. 

: this feed right now. a 
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‘The QuakerQalts@mpany 
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; 1KNOW THE fc. S. PRESIDENTS, This Book contains pic: 
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You shoul 


be prepared for the 1928 Campaign. 


50 Cents. 
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‘Your Chance to Make 
$3000 1 $5000 


A Year—In The 
Automobile Business 


Learn this UNIVERSAL 

Trade and be sure of a good 

salary, any time, anywhere 
in the world. 


There is ALWAYS a de- 
mand for mentrained at the 


STEWART 
AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 


Est. 1909 for Technical Auto Training 
j _——oO 


SUCCES DOESN’T JUST HAPPEN— 

People are divided into’ two 
classes: Those who go ahead, “‘take the bull by 
the horns’ and do something, and those who sit 


and wonder why success doesn’t come. The t 
are the successful men—the others are the failures. 


Now is. the 

Get Out of the Rut! 32% ana this 

is the opportunity for you to take a big step for- rushed and every point is driven home. The 

ward, to snap yourself out of the rut and to start complete catalogue (which you will receive as 

on the road to success. s00n as you send in the attached coupon) contains 

Remember that when proper training is backed 4 guarantee ey you can remain until you are 
up by determination nothing is impossible. Half entirely satisfied. ; 


of greatness is quick decision and action. 
D id NOW If you are not earning FREE BOOK: Send for It 
ecitdae at least $50 to $75 or | You can open up the way to newer and better 
more a week—with a business of your own in things by a mere scratch of the pen or pencil. 
sight—this message is intended for you. Itisnow You can take advantage of the great opportunities 
possible for any average man, regardless of edu- in the rapidly expanding automobile business, the ° 
cation or experience, to be trained at the Stewart largest and fastest growing industry in America. 
Auto Schoci for a big-pay job quickly. There is Investigate now. It costs you nothing and does 
a crying demand for good men right now—but you not obligate you to buy anything. But find out— 
must act quickly. ,. investigate—take a new lease on life. Send the . 
coupon for our new big FREE book, which ex~- 


Learn the Auto Trade in plains all details. Here is the coupon. Send if, 


now! j f : 
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In the big, splendidly 

_~New York equipped shops of the  parcannpenhapomtnnneeNeT ST 

— Pataca so you Cet eee all STEWART AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
inds of repair work. Here you can lay the foun- ‘ 
dation for a successful career in the world’s largest 253-255-257 West 64th St., / | 
industry. You do ae eeen Aa yore with New York, N. Y. . 
tools on Passenger Cars, Trucks an ‘ractors. 
« ar A : Please send me your free book that dese 

} There is no mystery-—it is not difficult in any : at cet : 
way—as you will see in our catalogue. You can | cote se ee soe ag bend es a3: ; 
do it easily. The Stewart Automobile School has i] bligati : 
thousands of successful graduates. | obligation | 
Stewart System Easy | Baten h 2, ts 
Stewart Instructors — all skilled men — have I Werte Con ton 10. 
perfected the “personal instruction” policy of this | | 
school. Each beginner is studied—his individual | 
characteristics noted—then he receives hisinstruc- | 
tion in the way that will be most valuable to him | State: sess cs oo 20's oT oS AGO 8 ake | 

and easiest to grasp. : ) 
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After. more than half a century on Fourteenth Street, 
Steinway Hall is now located at 109 West 57th 
Street. The new Steinway Hall is one of the hand- 
_ somest buildings in New York, on a street noted for 
finely designed business structures. As a centre of 


music, it will extend the Steinway tradition to the 
ry new generations of music lovers. 
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‘BOOK OF FACTS. 


1928 


EDITED BY 
ROBERT HUNT LYMAN 


Officier de P Instruction Publique 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
Fellow of the American Geographical Society, Etc. bet atten 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE NEW YORK WORLD 
Pulitzer Building, 53-63 Park Row, New York 
- «Copyrighted, 1928, by the Press Publishing Co. (The New York World). 


Ree AORN. Sih 


FOREW OR D-*, 


“The World Almanac and Book of Facts was established with the issue for 1886 Res the 
ate Joseph Pulitzer, and its gs ie otk annual volume is now presented to its readers: 


in this handy reference book. 
j - Official sources have been drawn on constantly for facts and figures, and the Editor _ 
- once again thanks the heads of administrative departments of the United States Govern- 
ment, of the several States, and of the large cities for their unfailing courtesy and assistance 


in preparing and correcting statistical tables of every kind, and description of governmental . 


M4 activities. _ Especial thanks are due to Vien os oper 2 Director of oe Census; Dr. 


t The a has for many years carried as a notable feature, concise yet complete, 
th Scientific Progress of the Year, prepared always with the most painstaking accuracy by 
ie r. Gilbert Grosvenor, President of the National Geographic Society. For this he again has 
our appreciative thanks. 


The amazing growth of radio telegraphy and telephony has been set forth by the 


Secretary of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


_ The big problem of recent years, and most insistent in the coming presidential year is 
ate enforcement of the National Prohibition Act; and for the record of Government activities 
hanks are due to Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in charge of the 


_ Prohibition Bureau; Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, and the United States Attorneys for 


: tee etorl and facts for the article. 
All the articles on the foreign countries have been brought up to date with the bees 


vailable statistics and concise summaries of noteworthy events. Especially full are the . 


facts and statistics relating to the British Empire, France, Japan, Italy, Germany, Belgium 
nd Russia; and our immediate neighbors, Canada (kindly revised again by R. H. Coats, 
the Dominion Statistician), and Mexico. The co-operation of tiembers of the several 
Embassies, Ministries and Consulates, also of the Russian Information Bureau, the Japanese 
‘ina neial Commissioner, and of the Australian Commissioner is acknowledged with thanks. 


Peay _ The comprehensive diary of “the year, the list of noted dead, the record of generous ; 


ceo the financial and economic reviews, commerce, trade and agriculture, the 
election returns, the labor review, information and data concerning the Empire State and 


New York City, and the records of a year remarkable in the history of aviation and sports, _ 


: will be found as satisfactory as ever. 
' The Editor has received many valdatte suggestions from readers during the year, and — 
_ repeats again that he will welcome,any that may bemade to the future benefit of o 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION, 
(Prepared for The World Aimanae by Leifur Magnusson.) 


AS @ result of pleas from organized labor in the 
various billigerent nations there Was included in 
thé treaty o peeve with Germany, signed at Ver- 
Sailles, June 28, 1919, a separate section, quite 
apart from the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
establishing the International Labor Organization. 
The purpose of the organization is to improve an 
harmonize labor legislation so fat as differences o 
tace and climate make that possible. Bqually im- 
portant are its endeavors to maintain good industrial 
1Jlations, prevent strikes and promote efficient man- 
agement, Stated negatively its aim is to abolish bad 
wor conditions, holding that these are illegitimate 
costa of production. 

At the peace conference of Versailles in 1919 a 
commission composed of representatives of em- 
ployérs, of workers and of the publi¢ of the béllig- 
erent countries met and drew up the constitution 
of the organization. Similar constitutional articles 
were included in thé treaties with Austria, Bul- 
garia and Hungary. 

According to the treaty, all members of the 

e of Nations automaticaily became members 
of the International Labor Organization. A special 
ae was included giving Germany and Austria 


membership in the organization until they 
could become members of the e. The annual 
labor conférence itself admitted land to tem 


tary and limited memibership prior te its becoming 
4& member of the League 
fty-five nations now re the member- 

Dp; am the non-mem 
States, Ri Ecuador, Egypt and Mexico. The 
population of member countries is 1,490,320,988; 
that of the others is 315,405,444. 

The permanent organization consists of an annual 
conference of réprésentatives of the member nations 
and an int tional labor office controlled by a 


governing body. 

The organization is financed by contributions 
from the member states, made through the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations. * The budget for 
th a — for 1928 amounts to 8,098,476 

o) aNCS. 

‘ The annual conferences are composed of four 

tatives of éach member state, one repre- 
sénting employers, one the workers, and two the 
= Aor aye ese be ie ng ee ice ae 
prepar y the governing y, an a 
draft conventions and recommendations affecting 
industrial conditions, which are presented to thé 
ee ge authorities {n each member nation for 
ratification or adoption. 

The conference is the legislative body of the 
organization and represents what may be termed 
the legislative method as against the diplomatic 
procédure of formulating treaties. 

Part XIII. of the treaty imposés no obligation 
on thé members to adopt legislation ih accordance 


with draft conventions or recommendations, but 
merély the obligation to present them for cohsidera- 
tion the appropriate and competent authority. 


When a convention has been ratified by two or 
more members it becomes an international treaty 
ne the members 80 ratifying and remains in 
for 

r 


the sessions of the conference held annually since 
1919; ah Sessions Lite Pegga ercie a er of 

riventions concerning: or 
cs dustrial undertakings to eight th the 
4nd forty-eight in the week; unemployment, 


before and after 


e minimum age for admission of chil+ 
Site to industrial employment and at sea; the 
nig. t work of young persons employed pre” 


rest in 
medical 


persons employed at sea; equality of treatment 
for national and hg workers a8 regards work- 
men’s compensation for accidents; night work in 
bakeries; workmen’s compensation for accidents; 
compensation for octupational diseases; cimplifi- 
cation of {nspection of emigrants on board ship; 
seamen's articles of agreement; rights of re- 
atriation of ee aime t tt 16 

€ recommendations frequently supplement by 
detail the draft conventions, as in the ae of work- 
Men's compensation and social itisurance conven- 
tions, Among other more important recommenda- 
tions are those relating to e ‘ants, factory inspec- 
tion, white phosphorus, codification of seamen’s 
laws, Conditions of work in agriculture, communica. 
pe of statistics of migration, and workers’ spare 


An examination of the list of conventions and 
tecommondations shows how extrémely broad is 
thé competence of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, dealing as it does with questions Ay 
teetng practically all classes of workers, industrial, 
agri tural, maritime, professional, and émigrants, 
The conipetency has, of course, been questioned 
but has been upheld both by the conference and, in 
some instances, by reference to the Permanent 
Court of Interfiational Justice. A decision of the 
Court handed down in June, 1926, established the 
competency of the organization to include self- 
employers (home work, ete), in the restrictions 
and limitations éstablished by the draft convén- 


ons. 
The gove 


Belg: 

Great Britain, India, Italy and Japan. The other 
four elected by the conference in 1925 are 

Norway, Poland and Spain. 

Employers’ representatives were élected from the 
following countries: Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Czécho-Slovakia and South Africa. Workers 
representativés represent France, Great Britain, 
Cc a, Germany, Netherlands and Sweden. 

The members o' 
for three years. The governing body meets at least 
four times each year. It directs the work of the 
International Labor Office and prepares for the 
annual conferences. 

The International Labor Office is established at 
Genéva and is independent of the League Secretariat 
as respects policy and administration. 

The office acts as a secretariat for the annual 
conference, preparing material for the use of the 
conference and following up the work of the ¢cn- 
ference, endeayoring to secure the early consideta- 
tion by member states of the conventions and 
recommendations adopted at the conferences. 

The office reported on Oct. 31, 1927, that there 
had been 244 ratincations of draft conventions regis- 
tered; 28 instances of approval by proper authorities 
but ratification not yet registered; and 171 oases of 
ratification having been recommended. 

It also acts as a bureau for the collection and 
dissemination of information bearing on the ree 
lems of abr ene asanners fF ry ein has 
several per is and numerous reports and & 

4 ‘with . Deopieane a industry and employment 
of internatio: terest. 

It occupies at Geneva, Switzerland, a large "gen 
building, built especially for it from funds donated by 
its member States. arious countries contributed 
furniture and decorative works of art. The Samuel 

mpers’ Room was completely furnished by the 
American Federation of Labor in memory of its de- 


ing 

. Mount Vernon Street, Boston 9, 
ist ° Official agent in the United States for the 
distribution of publications of the office. . 


the governing body are elected ' 


Italy (Pa: 


Philippine Islands to su 
_ Wood who died Aug. 7. a ; 
_™ of War, May, 1911—Mar. 4, 1913, in President Taft’s 
Administration, and was sent by President Coolidge 
as 0 Nicaragua, in 1027, curing the disturbances which 
E he-succeeded in adjusting. 5 1 
es; Fofeiga Debt Payment: Palestine (Page 649)—The Palestine Government 
in London floated at 100}4 a £4,475,000, 5% loan 
i guaranteed for both principal and interest by the — 
: British Government. 
Roumania Gace 656)—Jon_ Bratianu, Premier 
and political dictator, died suddenly following an ‘a 
operation, at Buchareston, Nov. 24, 1927. The 
regency immediately appointed his brother, Vintila 
Bratianu, Premier, who reappointed all the olé | 
ministers. ) 5, | 
Turkey (Page 669)—The first Turkish census was 
taken on Friday Oct. 28. By presidential decree, 
i everyone stayed at home to be counted, 50,000 
-ereated five new cardinals at a secret consistory on | officials doing the counting. Preliminary figures — 
' | Dec 19.’ They. are: Mer. Raymond M. Rouleau, | set the population at about 14,000,000; ithat of 
Archbishop of Quebec (a Dominican); Mgr. Pedro | Constantinople at 850,000, and of Angora at 75,000. | 
 Sigura_ y Saenz, Archbishop of Toledo, Spain;} Automobile Fatalities in 1926—According to 
_ Mgr. Henry Charles Binet, Archbishop of Besancon, |the Census Bureau, there were, in 1926, in the 
ance; Mer. Alexis Maria Lepicier of France, | registration area in Continental U. S., 18,871 deaths 
Titular Archbishop of Tarsus (a Servite), and Mgr. | charged to autos and other motor vehicles, excluding 
Justinian Seredi (a Benedictine), who was also} motorcycles. The total does not include 464 deaths 
appointed Archbishop of Gran and proclaimed | que to collisions of autos with street cars, and 1,556 
Primate of Hungary. due to auto collisions with railroad trains—a grand 
on Dec. 16 } total of 20,891, or 19.9 per 100,000 population. 
even On Inasmuch as the registration area includes 89.8 
dward Kelly of | per cent of the total U.S. population, on that ratio 
the total auto deaths in the whole country would 
approximate 23,264. , 4 
Children’s Court of New York (Page 501)— 
Peter B. Hanson was appointed on Dec. 13, justice 
to succeed Robert J. Wilkin who died Dec. 3. 
Constitutional Amendments in N. Y. State— 
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Ci 


‘Lords by a vote of 241 to 88 but was rejected on 
Dec. 15 by the House of Commons by a vote of 
238 0 205. | 

“New Cardinals (Page 406)—Pope Pius XI 


of 


=D 

reduced to six months. 

was commissioned to form a new ministry which he 

did. by arranging a new coalition of Catholics, 
RE i Gan Re wah ate 

cabinet which took office Nov. 22, Pa ymans 

(Liberal) formerly Minister of Justice, succeeded | No. 9—Yes, 1,144,872; No, 527,388. 

Emil Vandervelde (Socialist) as Minister of Foreign Marian Parker Kidnapped and Murdered.— 
Affairs. Jaspar took the portfolio of the Colonies, and | Marian Parker, 12, was kidnapped from a Junior. 
| Baron Maurice Houtart that of Finance. High School at Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 15. When 
France (Page 611)—A Franco-Jugo-Slav treaty ; her father, Perry M. Parker, banker, ransomed her 
as signed in Paris, Nov. 11, 1927. " for $1,500, on Dec. 17, he received her dead body, — 
Irish Free State (Page 564)—King George on } with the legs cut off. : : ‘ 

Submarine Lost.—The United States Navy _ 


c. 15 approved the appointment of James McNiell, Fi 
Governor General of the Irish Free State to succeed | Submarine, S-4, with.40 men aboard, sank Dec. 17, —- 
in collision with the United States Coast ard a 


Timothy M. Healy, acting on the advice of the Free- 
0 Destroyer, Paniding, off Cape Cod, outside Province- 


‘state Government. ? 
The Irish Free State floated $15,000,000 of a new | town, Mass.’ The submarine was rising to the sur- 
{ face when the crash came. The Paulding stayed — 


, loan that may total £15,000,600 later, in New 
. afloat. 


‘k at 97 on December. 

s ; LATE SPORTS OF 1927. 
‘Boxing—Dec. 9 (Chicago)—Jack Delaney de- ANE Vs sales so be Army” 
feated Paul Berlenbach. ‘The referee stopped the | Gymnastics........ ( 
aA ht in the sixth round. } 

Dec. 12 (New York)—Tommy Loughran, of Phil- 
elphia, fought fifteen rounds with Jimmie Slattery, 
' Buffalo, and was awarded the light-heavyweight 

¢. pionship by the referees. 

Dec. 16 (New York)—Tod Morgan, Seattle, re- 

d his junior lightweight championship in Madi- 
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Yale Yale 


as cA AAA) acax . 
.C.A.A.A.A) (.C.A.AAA) 
Track and Field....° A Harvard 

Water Polo’. .... ipa Xe 


3 Yale . b'4 
Wrestling.......... Yale & Lehigh © - Come 


“son Square Garden when he won on a foul from Joe | Tennis (team)... ..! 
- ek Williamsburg challenger, in the fourteenth pes (singles). 2 Whithece Siva — 
_ round. ; ennis or man-Gar- J 
_\ Billiards—Dee. 15 (at Philadelphia)—Otto Rei- neler rate 5 Cont 
 selt, world’s three-cushion Dilllard champion, re-| Outdoor. fe LOST ON a 
Baseb 


tained his title by defeating Allen 


Hall, St, Louis 
yhallenger, 300 to 281 
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283 | Soccer... . 2... +... Princeton Prin 7 
a OF ode Tennis (singles). tee Willmer Allison Ed. Sn dl 
artm'th (Lg.) Columbia (Lg.) } Tennis (doubles)... , vn ‘yn & - 


- Syracuse 
Penn State. Navy. Track and Field.... Stanford ~ Southern C: 
pm, ae 0. Rae 


Students in American Colleges; Grant’s Tomb. Q7 


hel aise IN UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 


1925-26. 
Preparatory Collegiate Graduate Profes'n’l 
Depart- Departments. Depart- Pape. pire Craclnialog 
ay ments. (a) (b) 4 ments, ments. (¢) | ments. (d) Duplicates). 
Wo- Wo- Wo- Ww “4 
Men. | men. | Men. men. | Men. men. Men. inch Men. Ms at Men. ve 
Continental U. 8 . |33,077|22,447|346,797|247,065|20, 126] 12,213|02,22815,846 23,202/30,355|508,714|312,338 
Alabama.......... 4,268] 2,681 38 17| 356) 2 70 
: ; 68 38 2] 170] « 52 f ; 
Arizona. : 944| 670] 72 60/ 62| 2| 100| 62} iaye| eee 
Arkansas. 531,913] 1,545 7 8} 293] 1) 144) 718) 2’610} 21 
California : 3) 15,892] 14,130] 1,519) 1,313] 4,930] 415) 482] 821] 24’046| 17'875 
olorado.......... 338 2} 4,276) 2,343) 142) 106] °877| 110) 151] 123] 5,636] 2/739 
ge! “tie 5 > r - 
Doras oadrast Sal ofl cat a gf] cH 74) Same] ae 
Dist. of Coltimbia 65)" ""87] 5,162) 3.416 610} 304 ‘3,861 $35] 171/261 9,850 4.6a1 
GIOOTTIN. cur awecas 980] 1,087] 5,392) 4/418] 167/. 44] 1,650 32 "4 467 Br0 3986 
7] 1,653} 1,885} 49 54, 9) 107 : 31° 
$67} 21,206] 18,887) 3,310) 2,239] 8,427) 647|- 4,450 2,363 397509 25135 
$33] 10.205] 7208) aes] Lia] T90i] 4) ezl ga) 70a) Rupe 
rf 929 5 Y 4 < 
Kansas. 222). 2) 807} 382} 7,946} 6,600} 265}. 191} ‘625) 71) 711 isos gor8 ert 
Kentucky kadar +} 1,422] 1,637] 3,468} 2,813} 95] 60} 1,287] a3] — 8 ; 
isiana one een 423 3375 2,704 8 89 1,222 61 3 133 2785 3508 
ee ee oe a as ~~ a 5 
arviend,. ...*; 6,219] 3,998] 385! 189} 2,438] 67 176 234 10170 4,702 
19,390] 11,952} 1,464) 711] 8)140] 8i0] 401] 215] 30/693] 137915 
Sweat 12,963} 6,919] 709] 270} 3,043] 126] 164] 388] 17,4 26 | 
4 9. ben §.264 6.712 831 $11 2,308 138 531 1.03 re atet sa76 
Chee are 2! 5 y 2 2 
i eee < Ranches 8,724] 6,975] 403] 22 5,198 247| 407 1,445 15331 e438 
1,641} 1,011, 61, 2 89} 12} 56] ‘139] 1,921] 1,161 
5,568 5,184 230} 195] 1,345] 1 395 708 8,325 6,860 
8,259) _ 375| 25 eae 4 Vanes) eee. 
81078) B17 203 15] 2,457] 196| 43 9) eae ak 
Poe es 5 | ear: ae ey: :7-1 S79 || a 274 
New York......... 47,437| 28,983] 2,424] 1,944]15,705/1,0038] 3,552] 2,889] 71,202 
North Carolina: 61822] 6, 71|"'69i| | 386 Fisl ‘a’eysl “ecooe 
20'474| 16,684} seo 483] 4,10°| abe] 2,des| 2,045 2°38} 20'378 
P i 4 55! 2, /61¢ i 374 
5,267| 5, 164; 102) ‘668} 109} ‘2 6 35 6,151 
4,497] 3,287] 12 82] 1,250] 15 262] 6, 
28,996 14,022] 1,820 1,179 7479 ag 4,222] 3,188 at Bea a8 
a...-.| 176)" 6441 3:958] 4,392/ 92] 70] +222 101| 615] 4°4 : 
Dakota...,:| 346] 147| 1,763} 1, a8 BED ee Ok 5 106) peOl sd Ht ; 0 186 
Tennessee.........] 791] 1,202} 4,704] 4,082 41} 1,892 459| _ 804 
TOXOS.....5.+0<..+1 1,020] 2'134] 12,617] 13,662 af 285] 2,055] 138! 660] 1,739 16/208 17858 
Ptah pees eree ee. 9 215 2.048 38 2 4 136 5 274 214 1493 2,967 
be ee ew! i, 
Virginia...........| 298] 1,001) 6,669) 4,043) 13 43| 1,549] 32] 166 420 8748 5,008 
W: n 123] 6,484) 4,497; 355] 224) 428] 69] 50] 247] 8,033) 5,072 
ar fil fea) Rial og dag fle) 8) 8) EY as 
Wyoming ./°2227!! 33 ‘28 a8 27h. 13), 0m 22 BL ant GShene §) & 
Alaska. 40 1 0 28 
STR PRE ES elept Py i ee awe ybhs 4 
Hawail osc. cee. 0 Pal 28 ie bbs ass : 46 149 389 204 
Porto Rico: 17227"! $04|"° 417 36 PL eulle weal. OS Sal 100) sa] snes 824 
“ a Tec secondary bec { 
eel be odcac in teenie? oe medicine natant Page pt veterinary medicine and osteopathy. 
Tneludes students in maslo 2: ‘art, oratory, business, étc., unless they are enrolled in four-year courses le 
ing og Sg aati 
CRANT’S 
} (Data furnished Basta SR ANT Fin ee bitean of New York City.) 
‘The monumenta! oe ha Gen. S. Grant, | wife, Julla Dent Grant. Th hess aré of Montello 
which looks udson River, Raversite nsin granite, a form pt ts red po 
Drive ahd 1234 8t., ‘vankattan, was iiilt by popu- bose rs encased in three coffins, one Le 
lar ‘rhe tom, i at a cost of 000. poi the é one of oak. The sarcopha; 
150 nara an 10 ig squ yrannia at |i as made at ete size that 1t received all the coffins 
surmounted cu ols da) inta 


tact. 
The ewtaior is of There: ard Erg, religuarles opening from the main 
hall, in which there are battle flags, Pag te and 


New Hampshire 
Ground was broken Sa 27 7 (ora birth , | other articles of historical interest apperta 
1891; the cornerstoné was lai ril 27, 1892; t Rife 
body was removed coffin o rete Abige body of Gen. Grant 
1, 1897, and placed in the Mausoleum; the dedi- | was Gelinglly” ‘Dlaced a small mason vag. 


tiles were hel April 27, 1897. the location of the permanent tomb cau 
from 9.00 A. M. ¢0 5.00 P. M., | to be moved tiwice betore the body was transferred 


ae petet het i at times. to ae eee Pik fe plac 
e containing bate ae Oy 4 bork April 27, 1822; and he 
Gen. " s Grant: eine other that of fie ied ores. 1885, at Mt. McGregor, Adirondack Mts. 
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The | World. 


JOSEPH PULITZER. 
April 10,1847 %& October 29, 1911. 


‘THE WORLD, as established. by JOSEPH PULITZER, May 10, 1883:— 
; “An institution that should always fight for progress and reform, never tolerate 
‘ injustice or corruption, always fight demagogues of all parties, never belong to any party, 
. always oppose privileged classes and publie plunderers, never lack sympathy with the 
' poor, always remain devoted to the public welfare, never be satisfied with merely printing 
news, always be drastically independent, never be afraid to attack wrong, whether by 
predatory plutocracy or predatory poverty.” 
v 


he in 1927 found its attention sharply | immediate national aid for refugees who were in num- 
aed a a thrsavening situation in Mexico, where a pie gears en eee — sap re 
Teastk eae. e ri any e ross to relieve. i 
_ American concessionaires desiring intervention ee necessary to provide liberally for the immediate re- 
- tinued to foment trouble, where, at the beginning Of | pair of the broken levees, a task too great for the 
the year, Mr. Coolidge seemed in danger of being | stated appropriations of average years. It is to be 
' won over by the interventionists. Linked with the | hoped that no second great flood ensues upon failure 
‘Mexican problem was that in Nicaragua, where the to act with the power of the whole Nation in a na- 


“ 3 tional crisis. 
United States had intervened with armed force | “’7h,. “World was more successful in urging the 


iainst the Liberal Party and its President, Dr.| completion of the process of reorganizing the 
5 \casa, While Mexico was favoring the Liberals. The | framework of administration of New York State 
World, of course, rangéd itself against the policy of | by Constitutional amendment. Led by Gov. Alfred 
‘in-pricks that would have threatened war on our | E. Smith, a Democrat, but with much appreciated aid 
prt d 1 ed the right of the | DY Prominent Republicans in and outside of the Leg- 
uthern border and strongly urg: Bl z islature, this great reform, bringing New York into 
icaraguans to run their own country to suit them- | the vanguard of progressive commonwealths, is Dow 
slves. Fortunately in both countries the situation | near completion. Little more is needed but the pas- 
ared somewhat toward the end of the year. When | sage of a four-year-term amendment, doubling the 
Dwight W. Morrow was sent to Mexico as our Am- | terms of State officers and legislators and making 
‘passador a turn in State Department poticy toward | possible the biennial session and the election of Govw- 
a more friendly handling of Mexican relations was | ernors to be timed in off-years. A proposed four- 
plainly visible. Mr. Morrow was well received in the | year-term Amendment pvtting State elections in the 
_ Mexican capital and his mission was expected to haye | year of Presidential elections, for obvious political 
happy results. As to Nicaragua, accepting the land- | reasons, opposed by The World, was badly beaten at 
ing ol marines as a fact accomplished, the Stimson | the polls. A similar-reorganization of the antiquated 
plan of an election whose fairness was to be safe- | government of New York City, scarcely begun as yet, 
‘guarded by the United States seemed to offer a way | is demanded by The World. ; 
out of the mess. In China The World continued to Rapid transit continved to demand attention as 
gctiand's policy of friendship and of sympathy with | the first problem in municipal administration. Here 
the Datura! aspirations of the Chinese people for | The World asked for the Walker Administration the 
ence, union and release from the galling chains of | opportunity to show what it could accomplish, while 
pserviency to Western powers. criticizing in detail such features of the Administra- 
The faiiure of the Armament Conference in Geneva } tion plan of procedure as seemed of doubtful utility! 
summer set the woods afire with hasty and ill- | Transit still classes as wninished business. The 
considered proposals for the building of cruisers in | vltimate sol ition, it is generally agreed, is a unified 
the ited States far beyond our needs. The World, | system with transfers, but no assirance was fur- — 
while recognizing as inevitable the maintenance of a | nished in the closing hours of the year that the way 
strong navy, urgently opposed stch extreme policies | to such a solution had been cleared. awe 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


Without any spectacular activity, The World dur- 
ing 1927 added importantly to its long record of pub- 
lic service. The year closed, for instance, with its 
publication of the report of the League of Nations’ 
co ee Me anne ite ho inte Beyes trafic, 

t a@ Tepol at provoked suc ‘uenti rotest from 
] chusetts for murder without a retrial. In this | some of the nations involved that it wont not have . 
it was unsuccessful; but the issues raised remain in | been made public in any except the most general 
t demanding remedy. While the receding of the | form had it not been for the intervention of The — 
, With its excesses of espionage and silly persecu- | World. — eke 

: 3, into the past renders it less likely that men will Locally The World concerned itself with a wide 

again be convicted and executed in Massachusetts | variety of matters. It was of exceptional and acknowl- 

in circumstances that seem to make their fate hang | edged service to the United States authorities in their _ 

SPU Sad ates Toate cage inion Ro tan, | Se aaa, Ghee chet Bloke. ot wheoae 
| Bay i To) lation o! ices has ry 
ment on his own work in court and to refuse a a Dosed a heavy be: 
ew weigh is deemed necessary by an informed 
i¢ opinion. 
é World was unsuccessful also in its eftort—for 
which it offers no apology—to compel President 
Coolidge to call Congress in special session to take 
action for the relief of Mississippi flood sufferers. 
Toward the end of the year unprecedented floods in 
/ Western New ae and particularly Vermont, 
tended by much loss of life but with a property loss 
much smaller than in the Great Valley, brought to 

" Mr. “Coolidge’s native State a realization of what 

Such a disaster may mean. While a permanent policy 

of flood prevention may have demanded delay and 
consideration, nO such reason existed for denying 


Sate neta ns ey 


~ 


wn f 
sp ore ret 


present ordinances. It called helpful attention to tl 


‘ tas 


L- 


on the 


ances, and often actual injury to health, of the 
that {s an accompaniment of the building 


riv. 


_ activity throughout the residential sections of the 


city. 
Evo of the matters to which The World turned its 
tention became the objects of official action. The 
was the presence op the news stands in unprece- 
dented quantities of ‘‘art’’ magazines that had gone 
to unbridled iengths in the character of their contents. 
So convincing were the revelations of The World that 
the authorities took immediate action, and even the 
publishers made substantial changes in thelr products. 
The second of these matters was an inquiry into 
the extent of perjury in the courts. Judges and pros- 
ecutors, even, were not fully aware of the menace 
into which this evil had grown until The World made 
its exposition. Their own examination bore out every 
conclusion reached by The World, and the situation 
was finally taken under consideration by the Baumes 
Crime Commission, which will, as 3 result, present to 
the next Legislature recommendations designed to 
correct the present weaknesses of the law. 
Conspicuous service was rendered by The World 
in the elucidation of the great news situations of the 
year. When China undertook her picturesque and 
still unsuccessful attempt to create a nation by force 
of arms, The World retained Thomas F. Millard, a 
foremost authority on China and Chinese affairs, for 
a series of weekly interpretations of events. Coming 
by cable from Shanghai, they attracted nationwide 
attention and preyoked extraordinary approval. 
Similarly when the Mississippi Valley was devas- 
tated by its worst flood, 
series of articles giving vividly the atmosphere and 
background of the disaster and making it possible for 
readers of The World to gain an understanding of the 
situation they could not have got in any other way. 
, Early in the year, when superficial indications 
made New Y 
worse than those of other large cities of the country, 
The World began a series of wee.ly comparisons 
based on official reports from the twelve great cen- 
ters of population. Not only did these comparisons 
show that New York had been given a reputation she 
did not deserve, but they forecast an improvement in 
conditions which came about before the year was 
over. 
When New England was swept, early in November, 
by the worst floods in her history The World surveyed 
tegion with an airplane carrying a reporter 
and a staff. phot , 
ined proved to be singularly 


staff 
The knowledge thus 
illuminating at a time 
en accurate information was still di it to ob- 
tain through customary channels. 
TRANSATLANTIC TELEPHONING, 


Of squal interest with these achievements were two 
exploits along rather different lines. In January, 
when transatlantic telephon' passed beyond the 
experimental stage, The World made the arrange- 
ments for the now famous conversation between the 
Mayor of New York and the Lord Mayor of London, 
Four months later like emeuts were Inade by 

World, as a lt of which Charles A. Lindbergh 
with his mother in Detroit, Be- 
ines did not run to Paris engineers said 
‘iction was made at the 


Harris Dickson wrote a 


York seem the victim of crime conditions 


scjentifi and made 
a 6-point a ae cally = aoe 
wider ‘and it stands today the pre- 


The World. 
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Webster, who so well deserves the characterization 
“the Mark Twain of cartoonists.” 

In the Sunday World new features took their place 
with such fixtures as the inexhaustible Milt Gross— 
Bushmiller, a caricaturist of deft and unexpected 
humor; stated records of the ol ess of science and 
the achievements of women In business; a page-of 
fashions that is written and illustrated by experts 
really worthy the name, The ‘Biggest News Con- 
test’’ grew to new importance among the high school 
students of the city, 


REPORTING SPORTING EVENTS. 


The sports pases of The World brought wide a: 
proval from the public because of reporting condi- 
tions behind the scenes as well as giving accurate 
accounts of sports events. Details of how the riders 
were paid a daily salary in six-day bicycle races; 
the proposed centralizing of thoroughbred racin; 
because of the comparative shabby appearance of 
race courses; the réform which brought back pro- 
tective motthpieces to boxers and thereby minimiz- 
ing brutality im that sport, as well as the fight 
against the proposed high tax on boxing, were a few 
of the news features of the sports pages. : 

Every branch of sports was covered by reporters 
with years of experience in their calling and analytical 
ee 3 were given by champions in each division. 

Ba Ruth, the celebrat Home Run King; 
Miller Huggins, Manager of the World’s Champion 
Yankees; ULonie Bush, manager of the Pirates, 
champions of the National League, in baseball’ 
William T. Tilden atid Helen Wills in tennis; Benny 
Leonard ahd Jimmy. De Forest, boxing; Walter 
Hagen, golf; L. deB. Handley, who has been selected 
to coach the United States swimmers for the Olympic 
gaines this year; Tad Jones, Gletin Warner and Knute 
Rockne, the three leading football coaches in the 
United States, were regular contributors whose 
ace appeared in New York exclusively in The 

orld. 

George H. Daley, known the country over for his 
knowledge of horse racing; Monitor, author of several 
works on baseball; Wiliam S. Henn with de- 
tailed Inoves on the diamond; Gertrude Lynahan who: 
{rst told American tennis followers of the capabilitie, 
of Betty Nuthall and Helen Jacobs; Peter Vischer, 
in golf and polo; Jack Lippert, in basketball, and, 
Hype igoe, in boxing, are others of & staff of re- 
porters who write for the sports pages under the 


direction of James Robbins, Sports Editor. 
No space was too precious to give the fullest ac- 
count to the big thrills such as the wild pitch by John 


Miljus which gave a dramatic ending to the World's 
Series in baseball, when the Yanks won four straight 
games from the Pittsburgh Pirates; the spectac 

finish to The Futurity, when Mrs. John D. Hertz’s 
Anita Peabody earned $91,790 by a nose from Reigh 
Count, a stable companion; the seventh round when 
Jack Reg ae unfamiliarity of the rules may have 
cost him the world’s heavyweight championship and 


+, 


Ys 


é 


ws 


the licn’s share of the purse in subsequent bouts; how: 


the Davis Cup was taken from America’s shores by 
the French; Bobby souee sp triumph in regaining the 


amateur championship of the United States, 


winning the English open title for the second year 


in secession, and Willie Ritola’s capture of his fifth 
straight national cross-cotntry run. ‘These and other 
events were told graphically in The World. 


NATURE STUDY AND THE CHURCH. 
The Yosian Brotherhood, the naturé and as ol , 


ee 


ne 
news ete— of real import- | Swift as lecturer, included four hundréd people. 
j Ga aos potons its esas ye: the rah There are ho dués nor Pas deen Ba of member- 
put it makes no pretense of publishing a// that comes | ship. It is devoted to brotherhood among men and 
to it. It is thus possible a4 it to embrace a variety were a no get A! ES gan CY eee 3 
i paper in start F , 
Penta coumene of STP a combines to grace the | Swift, care The World, Park Row New York City. 
is editorial,"” where Frank Su- | The nature beNetins of the Brotherhood, written by 
an’s ood humor finds regular place, | Mr. Swift, ate ‘“News Outside The Door,” prifited 
and where Harry sits in judgment every bad 1 morning in ‘The World. 
other day ot the new books and records the events of é Religious Department, edited by 


the world—A column that grows in popularity 
and muphority svendil 


and grace; a 
and the achieve- 


more 
. B. Johnstone, with graphi¢ comments 
, is as firmly estab! as his asighbor. 
fisher, creator of the yeaah and Jeff, and 


to church and denominational news. The Saturda 

religious page, with its more distinctive eee - 
troduced October ist, 1927, has been described a 
i attractive and im- 
A new feature, 


Mary H. 
Spencer, is a clearing house for ioraseen relating p 
in 


city pastor as “‘one of the most 
ressive pages in New York today.” 
he World Pulpit, core 
0 . Fon ‘ee Spe ‘vine, re- 
ceived favorable cominent. 

The Department is responsible for the series of 
M es from the Churches. Each Sunday for the 
past six years a representative has attended 4 service, 
@ report of this Special sermon with 4 picture of the 


a briet inspirational 
ees ee 


* i 


e 
“ 


a: 
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short stories written by. its readers. 
_ was instantaneous’ and gratifying. 


The World. 


minister and a brief biography being published with 
other excerpts on the Monday sermon page. Since 
1924, under the heading, ‘“‘Churches in Action,” a 
religious department has been edited Saturdays in 
The Evening World. 

ENTERTAINMENT IN THE SUNDAY WORLD. 


‘The Sunday World Magazine in 1927 offered ex- 
ceptional entertainment, to its readers, presenting a 
large number of excellent fiction stories together with 
numerous brilliant, feature articles, 

In the middle of the year, the Sunday Magazine an- 
nounced that it would accept for publication original 
The response 

More than 
22,000 stories were sent in, many of them by pro- 
fessional authors, but the majority by_ amateurs. 
Out-of this vast number, sixteen were selected, and 
the Magazine ran one complete each week until the 
end of the year. Several of the authors represented 
were ‘‘finds’’ whose work had never appeared before. 

The Sixteen Best Short Stories of 1927—the third 
annual presentation of this unique anthology—were 
again eminently successful. The stories were care- 
fully chosen from those submitted by the editors of 
the leading national magazines, and printed one by 
one for sixteen. weeks. Among the well-known 
authors whose works were included may be men- 
tioned Rupert Hughes, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Albert Payson Terhune, Stephen French Whitman 
and Albert Richard Wetjen. There was also pub- 
lished a new series of Sherlock Holmes tales by A. 
Conan Doyle, and single storizs by Leroy Scott, 
James Oliver Curwood, F.. Scott Fitzgerald, and 
Wallace Irwin. 

The feature articles presented bode 3 1927 were 
of wide appeal and diversified content. mong them 
are recalled the following, which attracted more than 
ordinary ,attention: ‘‘Master Man -Hunters,’’ by 
Joseph Gollomb, well-known authority on the history 
of crime, a series of true detective stories about 
famous criminal cases; ‘‘The Cruise of Sea Devil 
Luckner,”’’an absorbing story of the amazing German 
‘privateer who sank more than fourteen Allied 
vessels; ‘‘Famous Soldiers of Fortune,” a vivid ac- 
count of the escapades of American adventurers, by 
Capt. Herman Archer, U.S. A.; ‘George Washington 


"as a Strong Man,” by W. Lanier Washington, his 


‘William McFee, author of sea stories; ‘‘Loo 


direct descendant; ‘“‘How to Be Beautiful," by 
Gladys Cooper, noted English actress; a vivid story 
of the murder on the schooner ‘‘Kingsway,”’ by 
g at 
the Stars,” a series of interviews with famous people 
of the stage and screen; ‘‘Romances of the World's 
Greatest Diamonds,” a remarkable history of famous 
gems; ‘“‘The Last Judgment,’ a. conception of the 
earth 40,000,0C0 years hence, by Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane of Cambridge; “St. Patrick and the Shdm- 


'-roek,” in which was recounted the meaning of the 


Trish symbol; ‘The Next War,”’ a prediction of future 
aerial warfare by G. K. Spencer, army aviation 
expert; “My Lucky Break,” stories of little accidents 
which sent many prominent people on the road to 
fame; articles on life in the desert by Clare Sheridan; 
Rupert Hughes’ defense of the modern ‘‘flapper’’; 
“Red Russia’s Flaming Youth,” by Anna Louise 

‘trong; ‘‘How It Feels to be a Queen,” by Marie of 
Roumania, and the story of King Ferdinand’s ro- 
mance; ‘How to Be a Failure,”” by men who know; 
stories by professional people such as Walter Dam- 
rosch, Paviowa, Col. Brancesco De Pinedo, Mme. 
Kollontay, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Joe Stecher, 
Wiconor Villalta, ard articles on- developments in 


' mechanical and chemical science, archaeology, and 


jud 
read 


psychology all over the world. 

Some of the features which entertained many 
readers were articles on contract bridge by E. V. 
Shepard, noted authority, the weekly astrological 
forecasts \by Marion Meyer Drew, and numerous 
general imformation quizzes, incliding a series of 
“Poetic Posers,”” which presented familiar quotations 


‘the authors and names of which were to be guessed 


The cross-word puzzle, originated by the Sunday 


‘ World Magazine, held its own in popularity. 


The entertaining puzzles, games, and tricks pre- 
sented weekly in The Red Magic Section are features 


' of great interest to both children and adult readers. 


One of the newest puzzle fads, fostered by The Red 
Magie Section, is the science of cryptography, whic 
ging by the number of letters from interest 
ers, bids fair to rival the cross-word puzzle in 
popularity. 


PICTURES IN COLOR. 


During 1927 The World made notable progress in 
the development of its Color Gravure Section, the 
humber and variety of subjects presented was in- 
geared and the quality of the reproduction greatly 

roved. 
_. Early in the year exclusive color reproduction 
rights were secured to a series of paintings by Isidor 
‘Kaufmann, the renowned painter of the Viennese 


Ghetto. A series of pastel portraits of stage favorites 
donerespecially for The World by J. M. Recoder, a 
young Spanish artist, elicited favorable ep gre 
On the Sunday preceding Lincoln’s Birthday a full- 
page portrait of the Great Emancipator by Dovglas 

oik, N.A., was presented, and the following Sunday 
a portrait of Washington especially painted by Joseph 
Cummings Chase. : 

A series of old color prints tracing the history of 
the prize ring from .its earliest days attracted the 
attention of sportsmen. 

On March 27 the first successful reproduction of & 
three-color photograph of an outdoor scene was 
made, the subject being a spot in the East River. 
One of the most striking news pictures ever printed 
in color was Leo Kober’s conception of New York’s 
first great skyscraper fire, which destroyed the frame- 
work on the new Sherry-Netherland apartment hotel. 

The effective use of color photography in presenting 
interiors of homes was demonstrated in a page of 
direct color photographs made at the annual Flower 
or in pied Central Palace. This page appeared 
on May 1. 

On May 15 the first color air view of New York 

was presented. The following week two direct color 

ee photographs were used with successful re- 
ts. 


The most elaborate color reproduction ever at- 
tempted by a Rewspaper appeared on June 19, when 
the enormous war painting, the ‘‘Pantheon de la 
Guerre” was printed in its entirety. The four hun- 
dred foot original was presented in four strips, each 
thirty inches long, and so arranged that they could 
be pieced, together to give the unbroken effect of the 
panorama. 

On June 26 the first color picture ever sent by wire 
was’ presented, the three-color negatives being tele- 
phoned from San Francisco to New York by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
out the year colored news photographs were pub- 
lished, one of the most striking being the representa- 
tion of the three types of airplanes adopted by the 
United States army. 

Beginning on October 9 and continving to the end 
of the year, a series of favorite paintings from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art was presented. 


EVENING WORLD ACHIEVEMENTS. 


An_ outstanding achievement of the Ev 
World in 1927 was reached when the electorate of the 
city by a referendum vote gave to the City of New 
York the authority to carry into effect the housing 
plan of the Evening World, thus ng the wip’ 
out of slim tenements and the construction of mode! 
apartments for’the poor at a, rental within their 
means, This victory came after.eight years of agita- 
tion, investigation, state legislation and charter re- 
vision. The Spring of 1928 will see the demolition of 
seven blocks of disease breeding rookeries and in 
their place the construction of homes with light and 
air and breathing space for the children of the tene- 
ments. This is the result of an editorial, 
and news battle waged to a successful close by the 
Evening World, with -powerfil lobbies fighting 
against it at every step in the State Capitol. 

Continuing its fight for the reform of criminal law. 
The Evening World urged the passage of certain 
crime bills by the 1927 Legislature, notably the 
‘Fence’ bill aimed at receivers of stolen goods. Fol- 
lowing the defeat of this bill In the Assembly, the 
Evening World made a sustained attack upon 
Assemblymen who voted against the bill, repeatedly 
printing their names and urging that they be refused 
renomination. While most of these Assemblymen 
were renominated and reelected, some of them: 
frankly changed their attitude toward the ‘Fence” 
bill and the Evening World’s campaign assured 
special consideration for such a measure in the 1928 
Legislature. ; 

During 1927 the Evening World also took the lead 
in an attack on ambrlance chasing and on the un- 
restricted use of the contingent fee which encourages 
ambulance chasers. As a reslt of public interest 
aroused by the Evening World in these evils of law 
practice. The New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion and the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York have beg'n investigatious of ambvlance 
chasing; the American Bar Association at its annual 
convention at Buffalo directed its Committee on 
Jurisprudence and Law Reforms to make a new study 
of the contingent fee: a Citizens Committee Against 
Fraudulent Claims was organized in this city repre- 
senting nearly one hundred civic, industrial and 
Pein tha Case ob Oarston agi tantra 

n the case o! SO, an ignorant Italian laborer 
who following the death of his child killed the phy- 
sician in a frenzy of grief and was sentenced to death 
for first di murder, the Evening World waged a 
campai; ‘or a new trial on the ground that pre- 
Meditation as understood in law and essent' in 
first degree murder was clearly lacking. The Su- 


Throvgh- ~ 


“modern fiction 


ee oo has set the verdict aside and ordered a 
A letter from Evening World teader calling at- 
ihe Grand Conta sihnsy tau suede git em 
ibway and suggestin: was 

taken up editorially; and the Transit Comm on in 
é improvement commended both the 

author of the letter and the Evening World for a 
public service. 


NEWS AND SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The Evening World’s Washington Correspondent, 
Robert Barry, gave to the public news of the Govern- 
Mment’s intention to denature alcohol for industrial 
purposes with the deadliest of poisons thus calling 
attention to the plan of the Government to increase 

Se: Reed, of Missouri, had denounced as 
“legalized murder.” This information resulted in a 
protest by the New York Legislature. 

e Hemepaper brought to the attention of the tax- 
payers of the City of New York the waste in millions 
which still continues throvgh the Bronx Terminal 
Market that does not function and the white elephant 
on their hands that cost miliions—the Staten id 
piers that are not used. 

Among the news features was the history of the 
“Heroes in City Uniforms” telling the story of the 
men who had ed and sacrificed life in the line of 
Ae Also the story of the ‘‘Seven Days that Shook 
ie Street,” from Black Friday till the panic of 


magazine pages, the Evening World brought 
& Dotable extension of service to its women ers. 
Its fashion expert Dare through the leaflet ‘‘How to 
Make” has instructed thousands of women in the 
mnaking of garments an accessories. The 
Nancy Dorris feature pf “Better Cooking” 


Other of the outstanding features of the magazine 
included Margaret Mooers Marshall's ‘The 
oman of It." Neal O'Hara with his 
comment upon shams of life, ph 
cross-word puzzles, Albert Payson Terhune’s two 
series ‘American Soidiers of Fortune’ and ‘‘Historic 
eartbreakers” illustrated as strips by C. B, Petrie, 
{= 
Following its policy of giving its readers the best 
etl the Evening World published serials 
and short stories by Percival Christopher Wren, 
Edgar Rice Burrovghs, Herman Landau, Harold 
Bell Wright, J. Jefferson Farjean, Ralph Stock, John 
Russell, H. Nason and a score of other well- 
known authors. 


EVENING WORLD SPORTS. 


n’s 


che fe Saratoga and then 
oseph ea assisted 
racing Dews and handicapped the entries at the 


ageball) the games, the news the highlights and 
humorous t game were handled by 
Bor B See Aevaes Mant and Forrest — 


_The World; Veterans’ Bureau. 
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> Charles Sievert selected 
an All-Scholastic Football team and gold footballs 
emblematic of the metropolitan championship were 
ie to the eleven players. William Roper, 

inceton coach selected an All-American Footbal 
team. The sporting pages were under the direction 
of Richard ¥reyer. 


THD EVENING WORLD'S RADIO _ 


The Evening World’s Radio has consistently fea~ 
tured the most complete and authentic news and 
programs for the current year. Its alm has been the 
presentation of news, both technical and non- 
technical in a style intelligible and interesting to all 
readers. It sponsored the movement for the deletion 
of half the existing broadcast stations as the only 
correct means of permanently eliminating ethertal 
chaos. This deletion is now the announced policy 
of the new Federal Radio Commission. The Evening 
World's Daily Radio Program Schedule is the most 
accurate guide to local broadcast offerings published. 


KIDDIE KLUB OF 210,000. 


Twenty thousand children joined the Kiddie 
Edub in 1927 bringing the enrollment of that Evening 
World Institution, under the direction of Cousin 
Eleanor (Eleanor Schorer) to more than 210,000. In 
the summer 9,000 members of the Klub and their 
ad were entertained gratuitously at Steeplechase 

‘ark, Coney Island, and 8,700 children, over 12 
ae old, were guests at the World Series Rodeo in 

fadison Square Garden. Through the courtesy 6 
Mr. S. L. Rothapfel “Roxy” 12,000 children an 
their parents enjoyed a Christmas Show, December 
28 and 29, at the Roxy Theatre. The regular program 
was added to by the talent of the Klub, 

Kiddie Klub programs were broadcast from WOR 
at the Radio World’s Fair iti September last. But 
the big thrill for the Kiddie Klub came when Com- 
mander Donald MacMillan radioed from Bowdoin 
Bay, Labrador, where he was frozen in before Christ- 
tnas, that the 500 toys contributed by the Kiddie 
Kinb members and the 500 boxes of Happiness 
Candy given to the Commander before he sailed 
world make a real Christmas for the Eskimo chil- 
dren. Birthday greetings to the number of 150 a day 
are sent to Kiddies whose birthday Cousin Eleanor 


knows. 
ACCURACY AND FAIR PLAY. 


The Bureau of Accuracy and Fair Play, created 
primarily to promote accuracy and fair 
eolumns of The World, will celebrate its fourteenth 
anniversary in July. All complaints involving the 
question of accuracy and fair play are investigated 
by the Bureau and when found to be well grounded, 
corrections are ge a ad published and sent to the 
persons concerned with brief letters of explanation 


given to scholastic sports. 


- 


and apology. The Bureau receives many letters ex- © 


pressing appreciation and good will from tho8 who 

have dealt with it. Incidentally there has been a 

continual decrease in libel actions, until at the 

présent time they are considered a rarity. Members 

of the World staff and correspondents everywhere 

eae worked in hearty accord with the director of the 
ureau. 

Complaints are sometimes made which have no 
merit and these are guarded gainst. A watch is kept 
on shyster lawyers who make a practice of inciting 
disreputable clients to institute suits upon fictitious 
claims backed by perjured testimony. These claims 
are literally fought to the last ditch and are never 


com: ised. , 
The Bureaa cooperates with public officials in ¢x- 


ing and prosecuting fakers, swi: and others 
Las use or attempt to use the advertising columns 
improperly and its activities in this direction have 
been repeatedly comm: by judges, prosecutors 
and police officials, 


>, Frank T. Hines; Asststant to the Director, 
A D. Hiller; Assistant 


(Legal); Omer Clark, 
Be Out: (Supply). Chief 
Ht Fripp. 


the Director 


™m nited 
Fund, the act authorized the Sec ot 
aay, es, cate at 
Tee Wahl, the Adjutant Genetal 
‘Army, on Dec. 12, 1927, rep 
was proba’ 


that | 260. 30a. serene anita 
fo ndi0 pensation ll have made HO applica 


tion on Jan, 1, 1928, the last day for filing. 
original estimate was that the number of 
finally accepted and who performed actual military 
service was 4,051,606; that the numer of possible 
beneficiaries of the bonus was 3,536,510. On Dec. 7 
the War Department-had received 3,119,156 original 
applications, of which 2,997,114 were certified to the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau a6 Valid.. Another 
39,998 were in the hands of veterans for Corrections, 
48,883 were disallowed and 23,482 were duplicates, 
ledving 9,679 under action in the t 
63s has appropriated for adjusted com: 
tion 4 total of $3,600,000, and there 
pended $3,579,487, leaving & balance on Dec. 1, 1927, 


O aergraad total of soldiers’ bonuses paid by the 
ed | Federal Government and the severa 


approximately $680,000,000. 


States is 


pldy in the 


. i 


Legislation in the. 


™ 


. GRIST OF LECISLATION 


Att previously known annual records of state law 
volume were surpassed by the legislatures of 44 out 
_ of 45 States holding regular or biennial sessions in 
“1927. Reports are missing from South Carolina 
, alone. Dee , 
bg ic reports, gathered by the National In- 
‘3 een Gounelt 50 Church St., New. York, from 
' these 44 States, covering the statistical results, show 
_ that no less than 50,893 bills and resolves of every 

‘character, in the State Legislatures in the 1927 ses- 

sions. out of which a total-of 17,199 were finally 
enacted. This total of introductions is nearly 10,000 
in excess of the previous record of 1925 when 40,900 
were offered, and excels the same previous record 
- year’s. enactments by nearly 5,000. The figures by 
states are: 


s 


bi 


No. of 

Bills — Bills 
Intro- Enact- 
duced. 


Meda ataa's 808 350 

N. Mex, 492 188 

is ae ee 3401 731 

N.C..... 3365 (@)1249 

Ni Divs 628 281 

Ohio..... 809 150 

Okla 983 236 

927 453 

2000 (6)400 

1172 359 

Siewie 539 222 

2386 (a)922 

1500 300 

364 94 

336 187 

gis Orgies 152. (€)121 
ec. Session.) 

coe 2"): O8BL-. 315 

W.Va... 1037 167 

Wis,..... 1341 541 

Wyo..... 347 125 


f 


ON. Bee eee Totals .. 50,893 17,199 
sae {@) Many local. - : 
(6) Nearly 100 obsolete laws repealed. 

- (c) Mostly repealing and corrective laws, 


‘Two main subjects affecting the general welfare 
were given widespread attention by State lawmakers. 


pensions, 

3 : ut one— 

_ Specific rejections were suffered in California, Illinois, 

_ Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon and Washington. 

_In many other states these bills did not reach.a vote. 
 Workmen’s compensation insurance was somewhat 

Sneed y in New York and Michigan. Kansas 
“ponkaeas entirely new statute, declared to be most 
 B8 i ory. 

Yn California, Illinois, Massachusetts and Ohio a 
pill to make individual contracts of employment in- 
_ volving any agreement not to join a labor union null 
- and void, and to prohibit the same under severe pene 
’ alties, was presented but failed of passage after a long 
legislative struggle in each case. . 

Mis A summary of 1927 legislative results of interest to 
Industry by States, is here given: 
| The Alabama legislature heavily increased appro- 
 priations for educational and highway construction 
activities; a bill for removal of convicts from 
‘Imines; and increased the old soldiers’ pensions in 
_ four-year period from $5,881,024 to $6,132,695. The 
- legislature, authorized by an amendment to the Con- 
sti tution aia he by_ the people Apr. 12, voted a 
_ $25,000,000 highway bond issve, interest and sinking 
fund tc be taken care of out of a 2-cent gasoline tax 


voted. . 

_ California defeated an effort to establish State 
_» control and ownership of water power facilities. 
' The Colorado legislature provides for old-age 
_ pensions under jurisdiction of counties; raised the 
gasoline tax from 2 to 3 cents per gallon; and created 
a box commission and legalized 10-round bouts 
areal State licnesed clubs. The Colorado inheri- 
_ tance tax laws were revised, making the tax rate on 
_ estates increase in ratio to size of estates along more 
equitable lines. 

msation act 


In Connecticut a workmen's com 
ysrae-passed, also an appropriation of $17,500 for use 
Gon ; 


United States : 


in 1927. 


IN-44, STATES IN 1927. . 
of.the State Department, of Health in studying occ 
ational diseases. An old-age pension bill was 1 
ected; also an unemployment insurance bill and bills 
limiting the hours of work. Motor vehicle legisla- 
tion increased the permissible maximum weight of 
trucks to 13 tans. Attempts to secure.compulsory — 
insurance failed but the Jaw was strengthened by 
requiring automobile owners to submit proof of 
financial-responsibility from $5,000 to $10,000. The 
age limit for licensed drivers was reduced to 16 but 
operators between 16 and 18 must submit proof of 
financial responsibility. The 30-mile speed limit was 
removed but speed consistent with safety required 
Sunday’ restrictions were lightened somewhat and . 
towns were given local option in authorizing sports 
and ‘motion pictures after 2 p.m. on Sundays. 

In Fiorida an Everglades drainage law was passed; 

a state electrical development law; and amendments 
liberalizing the compensation insurance law. 

The Illinois legislature defeated a bill limiting 
hours of labor for women in industry to 8 per day; 
an old-age pension bill, and an unemployment com- 
pensation bill.. A 2 cents per gallon tax on gasoline, 
to be paid by distributors was passed. 

Indiana increased the maximum payment on 
workmen’s compensation from $13.20 to $16.50, and 
passed a bill to prevent pollution of streams. The ~ 
state voted a }4c levy to fight the corn borer, a levy 
of 2c for a.10-year eee for the building of the state 
higher educational institutions, to produce about 
$15,000,000 during that period; and a +c levy for 
the state forestry fund. All public officials must 
confine. their expenditures within the published ~ 
budget item for item. A farmer's tax law designed © 
to relieve real estate of some of its burden by per- 
mitting the state tax board to lower appraisements~ 
on-any class of property in any taxing unit was also 
passed. The constitutional amendment resolution 
for state income tax passed the session. It must ~ 
pass 94 1929 session and then be voted upon by the 
people. 

InTowa a proposal for a state income tax patterned 
largely after the Federal law was deleated, also a 
resolution seeking ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 5 

Kansas enacted a completely re-drafted work- 
men’s compensation insurance law with features re-. 
garded as at once.progressive and adequate to. every 
present neea of Kansas employes and employers. 

Maine increased the gasoline tax from 3¢ to 4c 
per gallon, but thisis subject toa referendum. _ tf 

assachvsetts re’ its workmen’s compen- | 
sation. law after a study by a special commission. 
The-revised features provide.for compensation for 
injury- whether received within or without the state; 
that no compensation shall be paid for any period — 


Auf 


$18 (ch 
(changed from $ 


ecome incapacitated by an injury, may, at the dis- — 
cretion of the Industrial Accident Board, vivo Bid 


Densation in a lump sum at any time; gives the in 
surance commissioner power to d2termine the reaso: 
ableness of_rates as well as their adequacy. A spé 
cial commission was set up to revise the taxatio 
laws, A gasoline tax was rejected. ; ; 
Michigan raised the maximum from $14 to $18 
M268 week in the workmen's compensation law, de- 
eated a state income tax, a proposal to create a 
minimum wage commission to fix wages for e 
plexed Women and minors, and an old age pension — 


Montana ratified the Child endment 
to wie: Sab ay Serena : OE ae Rive 
ebraske de: & resolution to ratify Child. 
Labor Amendment, also a state income lar ce full 
crew bill, many compensation insurance bills, 
esa s day for women in industry, and old age 


. * 
New Jersey adopted a gasoline tax 


Neate 
of 2c.a gali * 
m i othe eregual property automobile tage 
ecord for introduce 
the total exceeding 3,400; 731 laws were p: iy Helio) 


legislature enacted a.law reducing the weekly ht 7 
of labor. of women employed int factories age ere 
cantile establishments, effective January 1, 


cam. 


FPR DED RBe pe eLt. 


re ann nyt : 


Legislation in United States in 1927; Union Membership. 


The new law provides (a) if a factory, employing 


women, works six full days per week, women's hours 
are restricted to 8 hours per day and 48 hours a week; 
(b) if a factory gives a half-holiday on any day during 
a week it may employ women 9 hours each one of the 
fivé days and 444 hours on the other day of the week, 
making a total of 4934 hours per week; (c) under any 
circumstances an employer is permitted to require 
78 hours per year overtime; to be worked at optional 
periods, but not to exceed 10 hours in any one day 
or 54 hours in any week. ‘fhe employers generally 
interpret the law to mean that any concern is entitled 
to about 13 weeks in the year on a 54-hour schedule. 
The workmen's compensation insurance act Ww: 


as 
_ amended raising temporary total disability from 


$3,500 to $5,000 and temporary partial disability 
from $3,500 to $4,000, and increasing weekly maxi- 
mum from $20 to $25 per weex (adding about 
$1,200,000 annua! to compensation insurance 
costs in the state). 

Ohio enacted a corporation franchise tax law 
uae 26 of 1% tax for two years, with 1-10 of 1% 


taxes were advanced from 2c to 3c per gallon. 

Oklahoma rejected a proposal to declare in manu~- 
facturing a public utility and place it under the 
jurisdiction of the state corporation commission. 
Also the Child Labor Amendment. It appropriated 
$3,000,000 permanent aid to ‘“‘weak”’ schools. 

The Oregon legislature enacted a personal income 
tax but the law failed of approval at a referendum 
held in June. An old-age ion bill was defeated, 
also a compulsory automobile liability insurance Dill. 

ores a a the marge Ea to 8c a 

allon; increa, payments under workmen's com- 
pensation laws; provided uniform traffic regulations: 
and increased 


id tor’s salaries from $2,500 to 
$3,000. The ure defeated bills regulating 
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possession and use of firearms; licensing horse-racing 
and permitting use of pari-mutuel betting machines: 
compulsory automobile liability insurance; old-age 
Pensions; a proposal to repeal anthracite coal tax; 
and one prohibiting stream pollution. 

The Rhode Island legislature passed a Senate 
redistricting bill, allowing each city or town one 
Senator for each 25,000 qualified electors, and 
another hy which property qualification is abolished 
in cities; towns permitted to abolish it if they set ip 
budget commissions to replace financial town meet- 
ing. Both propositions go on the ballot in 1928 for 
referendum vote. It also voted that electors absent 
from the state shall have the right to vote by mail. 
aoe gasoline tax was increased from le to 2e per 
gallon. 

The Tennessee legislature authorized the building 
of five bridges across the Tennessee River, so that 
the people of the state would be drawn closer to- 
gat and authorized the state to spend $2,500,000 
or the acquiring of land in upper East Tennessee to 
form a part of the great Smoky Mountain Park 
system, An amendment to the workmen’s compen- 
sation Jaw changed the maximum payment which 
had been on a sliding scale of $12, $13, $14, and $15, 
according to the dependents of an injured employe, 
to $16.00 flat; and another continues payment of 
compensation to children under 18 after the re~ 
marriage of their mother. 

The Texas legislatire defeated a proposal to ratify 
the Child Labor Amendment; corrected the banking 
laws; and provided for health examination of persons 
employed in restaurants, bakeries, markets, dairies 
and candy factories. 

aay repealed the seven states Colorado River 
compact. 

A special session of the Virginia legislature lasting 
three weeks and four days; was mainly devoted to 
necessary corrections of préviously enacted statutes 
and reorganization of the state government. 


LECISLATION IN THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 


the Sixty-ninth Congress which expired 
by limitation March 4, 1927, there were passed a 
total of 1,422 laws, of which 807 were public laws, 
including several acts relating to bridges over navi- 
gable waters; 537 private bills; 71 public resolutions, 
and 7 private resolutions. 

In House of Representatives were introduced 
17,415 bills, 379 House joint resolutions, 457 House 
Se Re - tae g concurrent resolutions, a 

Tn the Senate there were introduced 5,835 Senate 
bills, 381 Senate resolutions, 172 Senate joint reso- 
lutions, and 29 Senate concurrent resolutions, a 


2,304 reports of House commit- 
and 1,717 reports of Senate committees. 
tothe House received 7,582 petitions. 

Congress received 99 m es from the President 
of the United States, and 1,049 executive communi- 
cations from Government Departments. 

The Congressional Record, in the second session 
aoe ie ted about 5,700 pages, at a cost estimated 

38.00 per page. 
a notable result of the short session was the pas- 


e of the McFadden National Bank bill extending 
indefinitely the charters of the National banks and 
of the Federal Reserve banks, and providing for a 
Meas ire of branch banks. Another was the passage 
of the McNary-Haugen Farm Relief bill, which was 
vetoed by President Coolidge. The customs and 
prohibition enforcement services were reorganized, 
being made independent bureaus ip the easury 
Department, each under a director.. A radio control 
law was creating a commission of five to have 
full control of the air for one year when such control 
passes automatically to the Secretary of Commerce. 
A bill appropriating $450,000 to commence the con- 
struction of three light cruisers heretofore author- 
ized, was passed, also a Rivers and Harbors bill, also 
a bill appropriating $10,000,000 to fight the corn- 
borer, e Lausanne treaty with Turkey was rejected 
by theSenate. Theilibuster which marked the closing 
days in the Senate bg disaster to the $93,716,753 
second deficiency, the Public Buildings bill carrying 
at 000,000 for 


t! erman and) 
claims, the bill revising postal rates, and Muscle 
Shoals legislation. 


‘ 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP OF THE WORLD. 


3,312,526. This. num 
actual membership, in 


to th 
fn 1897 follows: 


; bership. | Year. Mem ip. 

Fe eee. [Toias close. 1 880,004 

18! 278,016 bbe onvindes be til, 07L 
349,422 


1915. ..0c0200-4,946,34 
548321 | 1916.......-- -2ore.708 
1001. ..1.0-224, 787.387 eb eeesseaaer T1434 
189g 10022225 Eg9800 | 1819" 200200025 260 
Tae aewee se 1921. ....2...+3,906,528 
3908 22200255 241454,200 | 1 
1 kvaiis «ied Dar dp O00, 3 
1 ibdissale 4 74> Jel , 
Weea rh. ¢18:482,872 
sy paper ro RGB 
TOUTS cideiee. vl,76L,835x), 
1912 45 


Outside of the American Federation of Labor 
there are organizations of workers with an esti- 


mated total membership of 600,000, of which 
to the ‘Big 


total membership of approximately 4,000,000, 


or 
the membership reported by the 
federation in 1920, when all organizations were at 


at 800,000; of Australia as 684 


and 3 hich, with the 4 000,000 in the 
89, > 2 6 4, 
Zeal: as, 83,000; which, wi 100 ee 


are as of Dec. 31, 1925. 


A oad eieat ,515)|Memel..... 1,401 
Fn, deoMpee bei 552,094||Poland...... 224,423 
Bulgaria....... _14,803|/Roum: BAe 83,093 
Czechoslovakia. 356,336||Spain....... 235,007 
Denmark...... 239,704||Sweden. Peis 
si nb 6 588 149,997 
Germany. ...++ 7,156 
Great Britain... 18,663 
ANd. .seeer 82,574 
ungary ‘ 106,412 
Italy... .. 60,660 
iéaisee 16,57 ——— 
Beriocin, nb a 18'486|| Total...... 13,445,533 
Luxemburg..... © 13,398 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY, AS OF OCT. 


Naval 


Conference. - 
1927. 


(Treaty allowance of capital ship tonnage to the United States, 525,000 tons.) 
Fs Sear BATTLESHIPS. p as yc 
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place-| Length ; 
(Over |Breadth,| Mean |Speed. 
All). | Draft. 
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- Arkansas, 1912 
California, 192 

- Colorado, 1923 
eee 1911 


Mississip 
Nevada, 1 
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_~ Other ships in commission in the Navy (displace- 


hs 
_ ment tons in parenthesis)— 
‘Cruisers (3), second line—Rochester (9,700); 
Pittsburgh (13,680); Seattle. (14,500). 
- Light cruisers (10), first line (all 7,500)—Cin- 
_.einnati, Concord, Detroit, Omaha, Marblehead 
m3 Meniptis, Milwaukee, Raleigh, Richmond and 
- Trenton. : 
Light cruisers (3), second line (all 3,200)— 
_ Cleveland, Denver and Galveston. 
Aircraft carriers (3)—Langley (12,700); Sara- 
toga (33,000); Lexington (32,500). - 
ered (2)—Aroostook (3,800); Shawmut 


Destroyers, first line (106); light mine layers 
r submarines, first line (46); submarines, sec- 
ond line (29); fleet submarines first line (3); 
Patrol vessels—17 ‘Eagles’, 23 stbmarine chasers, 

9 gunboats, and 6 converted yachts. 


b cost OF UNITED STATES BATTLESHIPS—DATE OF COMMISSION. 


Hull, Mach.; 
Incl. Armer. 


BGM EU I Unaee hos os ohana y Means 
PCO LOLGIAE niin S's 64's ac Cue welsetsc« 
SEL EOUMSVIVAMIA Ss). i, aces asic gee as es 


Ari 
HBSISGIDD ly ’sararaitiote'<icisin, gjarboe.oje1s 98d 
Oz aie 


‘Maryland, 
is Co orado;.. 
West Virgini 
SA Ronee 
Misswehle ; 
_ President Coolidge on Feb. 10, 1927, invited Great 
_ Britain, France, Japan and Italy to join with the 
- United States in a Conference at Geneva to “‘nego-~ 
 tiate and conclde"” an agreement for further reduc- 
tion of naval armament by aap ing the 5-5-3 ratio. 
_ to all auxilliary vessels not inchided in the Washing- 
ton Treaty of 1922, except that the ratio to be applied 
to France and Italy might be left to disession by 
the Conferen ©. France and Italy declined the 
invitation; Great Britain and Japan accepted. 
_ The conference opened at Geneva on June 20. 


" ih British -d 

by Viscount Cecil and W.-C... Bridgeman, 
Lord of the Admiralty, Japanese by Ad- 
iral Viscount Saito, Governor-General: of Korea- 
d the American by Hvgh 8. Gibson, - Minister to 

tzerland, and Rear Admiral Hilary: P. Jones. 
‘he United States delegates desired that limita- 
on be put on the total tonnage of crvisers and 
eats vessels on the 5-5-3 ratio. Tne British 
lesired that limitation be put on the Class A (10,000- 
ton), cruisers only, with agreement that smaller 
3 ee iia 7,500-ton) covld be bilt aeccord- 
| ing to individual needs. The British-further wished 


+ \ y 


In.| Kno 
21 


Weig! 

of One 

| Main 
Broad- | 
side. 


Secondary 
Battery. 


Main 
Battery. 


.|No.|In.|Cal.|No.|In.|Cal .| Pounds. 
12) 14) 45 | 14 51 


8,7 
16| 45. 16,800 
12! 12! 50 10,440 008 f 
Auxitiary vessels include 6 destroyer tenders 
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6 stibmarine tenders, 2 repair ships, 2 store ships, 
1 aircraft tender, 1 collier, 11 oilers, 1 ammunition 
ship, 3 cargo ships, 2 transports, 2 hospital ships, 
25 ocean tugs, 34 mine sweepers, 2 ambulance boats. 
There are also the rigid airship, Los Angeles, 656 — 
feet long (2R); one other rigid airship (1-ZR3); a 
non-rigid airship; 9 kite balloons and 11 free balloons. 
Airplanes—147 scouting, 57 torpedo and bomb- 
ing, 222 observation, 5 patrol, 204 fighting, 204 train- 
ing, and 5. experimental—total ‘844. ie 
The Saratoga, an airplane carrier, 33,000 tons, — 
costing more than $40,000,000, went into commis- 
sion in Camden, N. J., Nov. 16, 1927; and her sister 
ship, the: Lexington, went into commission at Fore | 
River, Mass., Dec. 14. The V-4, the largest sub- 
marine in the world, and the only mine-laying under- 
sea boat, was launched at the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, Noy. 10. ne % 


[< 
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Total 
Cost. 


Dollars. 
10,357,628 
8,954,0 


Equipage, 
Incl. Arm. 


Dollars. 


First -Time — 
Commission. | Building. — 
Yrs.’ Mos. — 


Sept. 15, 1911) 
1911) 
Sept. 17, 


April 15, 1914 
. 12,1914 
11, 19 


a ES ? 
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13,793,009 
12,993,579 
15,988,216 
pret; 
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‘THREE POWERS NAVAL CONFERENCE AT GENEVA. ie, ‘ 


to have.the 8-inch gun for new construction limited — 
to the 10,000-ton cruisers, the armament for allothers _ 
not_to exceed 6-inch guns. To this the Americans 
could not agree. The 6-inch gun is the largest that 


important public question of the day. .Furt) 
am convinced that no. considerable. limitation” 
armaments can: be obtained ere by internation: 
fo tbo = go not eee be bought at. 

i o say thai of greater valu I 
any other. political object. oe ae 


> 2 “ 


“T found myself out of sympathy with the {astruc- 
tions I received, and I believe an agreement might 
have been reached on terms which would have sacri+ 
ficed no essential British interest.” 

Premier Baldwin in his reply said he thought Lord 
ate exaggerated whatever differences existed, and 

“As to the future, I refuse to share your pessimism. 
I am not without hope that the three-power confer- 
ence, notwithstanding its epparent failure, may yet 
result Not only in a possiole early red ction of naval 
armament but, in the long run, a better Understand- 
ing of each other’s problems and difticulties by the 
nations concerned.” 


na strength, his speech, 
“banged, bolted, and barred the door against any 


am 
the cruisers into two classes of 10,000 3 and 6,000 tons, 
Hedger §-inch and 6-inch guns, respect 
pe put sh delegates were ‘‘perem 


That same day in the House of Commons, W. C. 
Bridgeman, First Lord of the Admiralty, announced 
that only one new crviser would be b fit this year 
instead lanned 


Three Powers Naval Conference: Consulates at New York. 
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President Coolidge in addressing the Republican 
National Committee at the White House Dec. 6, said: 
We also have our Navy to maintain, Within a 
few years replacement of capital ships must be in, 
We should consider at once a moderate pbuil 
program for cruisers and submarines. Our aviation 
System will need more airplane carriers and our 
destroyer fleet will require additions of the leader 
type. Such & program will extend over a considere 
able period of years. It does not involve us in any 
competition with other countries, but will simply 
provide us with a defensive Navy. We are thor- 
oughly committed to the policy of limitation of naval 
armaments and extremely hopeful that future con- 
ditions will bring it about. Unless I misread tho 
convictions of my countrymen, we are likewise dé- 
termined to enter into no covenant that assigns to 
the United States any secondary place among the 
naval powers of the world. The question of how and 
when we shouid build up our future Navy to @ full 
treaty strength would be for ourselves to decido, 
At present, we should contemplate neither superi- 
“aed or inferiority, but merely provide for our on 
rs toad 
Chairman Butler of the Committes on Naval 
Affairs presented the House of Representatives on 
December 14, 1927, the Naval Construction bill as 
Prepared by Secretary of the Navy Wilbur. It pro- 
vides for the construction of 26 light cruisers (ap- 
proximate unit cost, $17,000,000), 9 destroyer lead- 
ets ($15,000,000), 32 submarines’ ($5,000,000) 
5 aircraft carriers ($19,000,000); total o 
000.000. The bill further 


It is proposed by the Secretary to start five 

seven suomarines and four destroyer leaders as soon 
aa the bill is enacted. The crvisers will all be of 
10,000 tons and the most up-to-date tynes yet dee 


of three as p . The construction of | signed. The submarine tonnage has not been de-« 
two 10,000-ton cr™ being not postponed but | cided. The destroyer leaders will probably be 2,000 
definitely abandoned. tons éach. 

Brassey's Naval Annta! for 1928, published in The House on Dec. 8 voted 215 to 75 in favor of 
London Nov. 1, 1927, gives a table of comparative eas | the firing range of the battleships by elo« 
construction of 10,000-ton .cr.isers showing that | vation of big turret g ms. The Naval Committeea 
Bri has built five, is b ilding eight and has three ave been informed by officers of the 


is building 
built. one, is building three as two projected; 
and Bay. has built none, is building two and has two 


The first two American cruisers and all the pro- 
jected Japanese have ten 8-inch gins. The later 
American cruisers have nine 8-inchers, while Britain, 
France and Italy have eight. 


in Congress 
Navy that the United States has five battleships in 
commission, the West Virginia, Colorado, Mary. | 
Callfornia, and Tennessee, the guns of which can be 
Sati ge te. 30 degrees, and shoot from 34,500 to 
5,700 yards. 

if the other thirteen battleships had their turrets 
modernized to enable them to shoot at an elevation 
of 30 degrees instead of 15 degrees as now, they would 
shoot about 10,000 yards, or about six miles, further 
than they do now. ‘ 


a a a GD, 9 OS pot ae Re Ree grt anne eae 


FOREICN CONSULATES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Albania. ........44 Whitehall. Bragcec leis es: 9E.40th. —s | Norway......... 115 Broad 
ina....,..17 Battery Pl Germany...... ..17 Battery Pl. 4 State. 
. 44 Whitehall. Great Britain... .44 Whitehall. +» .86 W. 44th. L 
S . 63 Park Row. .-16 EB. 40th. 


,. .42 Broadway. 
.953 Third Ave. 


eis : 819 Broadway. 
hi I re ee fe ark. Py Pre) =< LO eee 
. -280 Broadway. ‘Irish Free State... roadway. | Salvador........ 5 Broadway, eh | 
..13 Astor Place, |Italy...... teee--20 B. 22d. Berbie (Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, i 
17 Battery Pl Japan..... +«....165 Broadway. Slovenes). .1819 B: way, ? 
«s....17 Battery Pl Jugo-Slavia......1819 Broadway. | Siam...........,56 Wall. A 
Capa. ices; ...44 Whitehall. Latvia..... «es 115 Broad. Spain...... +. «+709 Sixth Ave, \" 
: ...1440 Broadway. | Liberia..........326 W. 19th. Sweden,........70 E, 46th. : 4 
mmark........ Bridge. Luxemburg. .... 3 i 5th Ave. Switzerland..,,..470 4th Ave. Aas 
Dominiean Rep, .17 Battery Pl. | Mexico..........225 W. Turkey..........Hotel Ansonia, \ 
Bouador..,...... 17 Battery Pl. |Monaco......... ir. Un, of So. Africa, .44 Whitehall. { 
Peypt...........103 Park Ave. .-17 Battery Pl. PEREUBY ss «ies « tL neat Phe x} fis 
Estonia........-16. .44 Whitehall, enezuela..,....118 Bro: iia 
Finland.........58 50 Broad. ra) 


Supreme Court on Oct. 31, 1927, set aside a 


ae tts entered on against the Baltimore & 


Ohio Railroad in favor of Dora Goodman, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of her husband, Nathan Good- 
Man, who, while driving an automobile truck, was 
killed in a Frage crossing accident in Whitfield, Ohio. 
Titine Hol es, in delivering the ruling, said: 
“When a man goes upon a railroad track, he knows 
that he goes to a place where he will. be killed il a 
train comes upon him before he is clear of the track. 
He dows oad he must stop for the train, not the 


“In such circumstances it seems tO us that if a 
driver cannot be sure otherwise whether 4 train is 


erously 
required todo Ihoré than Sto 
requ o do mor 
us that if he relies upon not hearing the train or any 
signal, and takes no Torther precaution, he daes so at 
his own risk.” 

dis ag a had pe Aah pe gle to about five miles an 
hour as he approao) e crossing, 

“Tf, at the Vist moment, Goodman had found him- 
self in an emergency, it was his own fault that he 
did not reduce 8) earlier or come to a stop. 
Tt is trué that the quéstion of due care very generally 
is left to the jury, but we are dealing with a standard 
of conduct, and when the standard is clear it showld 
be laid down once for #ll by the courts. 


Tear, he must ston and get out of his ue 


THE LEAGUE 


The League of Nations now has a membership of 
fifty-six states. Germany entered the League Sept. 
~ 10,1926. - Nations not in the League are: Mexico, 


States of America. The role of member. states is: 


Albania Finland Nicaragua 

Argentina, France Norway 

Australia Germany | Panama 

— Austria Great Britain Paraguay 

Belgium Greece Persia 

Bolivia Guatemala Peru 

Brazil — Haiti Poland 

Bulgaria Honduras Portugal 

Canada Hungary Rumania 
>>Chile. . India Salvador 

China ; Trish” Free State Kingd’m of Serbs- 

Colombia, Italy Croats-Slovenes 

Costa Rica japan Siam 

Cuba Latvia South Africa, 

Czechoslovakia, Liberia Spain 

_ Denmark Lithuania, Sweden Py 

- Dominican Rep. Luxemburg Switzerland 

Estonia Netherlands Uruguay 

{Henonta New Zealand Venezuela 


The five permanent members of the Council are: 
- France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Japan. 
The non-permanent members have been increased 
to nine, all ultimately to have three-year terms by 
classes. Those elected Sept. 16, 1926, are: Poland, 
» Chile and Rumania (three-year term): China, 
Colombia and The Netherlands (two-year term); 
- and Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Salvador (one- 
year term). To succeed the last three whose terms 
- expired, Cuba, Finland and Canada were elected 
in September, 1927, for a three-year term. A re- 
‘tiring member may not be re-elected, unless the As- 
_ sembly so decides by two-thirds vote, though an 
" exception is made in the case of Poland. 
; The election of Germany to the League with 
assurance of a permanent seat on the Council was 
_ informally agreed upon at the Locarno Conference. 
At the session March 8-17, 1926, Brazil, Poland and 
"ee ‘Spelt, claimed permanent seats also and blocked the 
plan temporarily. Brazil, defeated in her aspira- 
PsbS ‘withdrew in June from the Council and after 
_ the June meeting announced her resignation from 
_ the ue. Spain also filed her resignation. Nei h- 
; we er can be accepted and become effectvie until the 
$ Pepinen of two years, and the Council expressed 
my . , the hope that each would be reconsidered. 
- Argentina, which withdrew its delegation from 


an 
A it 


‘ 


The project. drafted by the Advisory Committee 
of Jurists at. The Hague in the summer of 1920 
' for. a Permanent Court of International. Justice 
- was adopted by_ the Assembly of the League o: 
ee “Nations, modified in some important parts, DOtAb ty 
ay the matter of obligatory jurisdiction, on Dec. 
13, 1920. The eleven regular or titular eb a 
“as they are called, and the four Deputy Ju 
" were elected on Sept. 14 and 15, 1921. The elect he 
‘was made by the independent, separate and con- 
_- current votes of. the Council of the League, in which 
_ body the great powers form a majority, and the 
Bi - Assembly of the League, in which the small powers 
~ have an overwhelming preponderance. At the 
suggestion of Elihu. Root of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, upon failure of the Council and Assembly 
tox sere a committee of three was appointed from 
Tae dy, which produced an agreement. 
‘ The Judges of the court which sits at The Hi 
Rafael Altamira y Crevea of Spain, Dio! BIO 
© Anslotti-ol italy. Autonio Gandhes de Bastamente 
- Sirven of Cuba, Robert Bannatyne, Viscount 
‘inlay of Great Britain, Bernard C. J. Loder of 
the Netherlands, Yorozu Oda of Japan, Charles 
Andre Weiss of France (Vice-President), John 
¢ “Bassett Moore of the United States, Didrik Galtrup 
_ Gjedde Nyholm of yanenAcks Max Huber of Switzer- 
land (President), and Epitacio da Silva Pessoa of 
re Ee tieaee | (former. President, of the Repuvlic, and 
Y pase of the Federal Tribunal of Brazil). 
The Mate A Judges are: Dumitriu Negulescu of 
--Roumadia Wang Chung Hui of China, Mikhailo 
Jovanovitch of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and 
~ Frederlok Valdemar Nikolai Beichmann of Norway. 
Besa Judge is to serve nine years and may be re- 


elected. ‘The or ary Judges receive a salary 
Po 
“Prestding. Judge—William J. Graham, of IIL; 


2 Associate Judges—James F. Smith, of California: 
“Orion M. Barber, of Vermont; Oscar E. Bland, of 


~ Soviet Russia (U. 8. S. R.), Turkey, and the United | 


=I | Geneva: during’ the first Assembly in 1920, took steps | 


i : ‘ PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 


_ |. FEDERAL COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEAL. sad 


OF NATIONS. bance (Pie aaa 


= a Cee of ‘Deputies ws September, ; 
avoring re-entr 

The Council on Dec. 12, 1926, decided that the 
Inter-Allied Commission of’ Control would be with 
drawn from Germany on Jan. 31, 1927, A te 
that date Art. 213 of the treaty of peace applies in — 
accordance with the conditions laid down by the 
Council of the League, of Nations. 

Dr. Streseman, German Foreign Minister, pre-* 
sided at the meeting | of the Council in March, 1927. — 
A troublesome question then settled related to the 
Saar. It was determined that.on the withdrawal of 
the French troops, a railway defense battalion of 800 
men made up of soldiers of different nationalities, 
should be maintained, under control of the Governing 
Commission. 

The International Economic Conference under the’ 
auspices of the League was held in Geneva in May. — 
The American delegates, appointed by President 
Coolidge were: Henry M. Robinson of Los Angeles; 
x orman H. Davis, cstasoe Secretary of the Treas- 

of New York; John W. O’Leary, of Chicago, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Alonze E. Taylor_of Stanford University; — 
and Dr. Julius Klein of the Department of Commerce. 

A feature of the Eighth Assembly in September, 
presided over by Alberto Guani of Uruguay, was the 
declaration of Dr. Streseman, German Foreign Min- 
ister, that the Reich would accept the compulsory 
arbitration clause of the World Court and not only 
would travel along the road of peace but would seek 
to be a pioneer in everything that pertained to peace. 
Thirty-three states have signed the clause. A rep- 
resentative of Germany, Ludwig Kastl, was appointed 
on the League of Nations Mandate Commission. 

The meeting of the Council on December 10 was 
made notable by the settlement of the seven-year-old 
Polish-Lithuanian feud wherein from the Lithuanian 
standpoint a ‘‘state of war’’ existed. It came in a 
highly dramatic moment when Marshal Pilsudski, 
Premier of Poland, abruptly asked Prof. Waldemaras, © 
Premier of Lithvania, if “it was peace or war” he 
wanted. The response was “peace.” ‘Then I shall 
telegraph to have the bells rung in Warsaw and te — 
deums sung in the churches,” said the Marshal and 
left Foreign Minister Zaleski to work out the ChE 4 
of the peace arrangement. 

The new permanent home of the International — 
Labor Bureau at Geneva on the shore of Lake Leman — 
was dedicated June 6, 1927. 

The annual budget of the League is approximately 
27,000,000 Swiss francs ($5,300,000), and is pro- 
rated among the members. eS ie 


varying from $6, 030 to $14,070, in accordance 
with the length of session. 

These forty-seven states “have signed the protocol — 
and the optional perl , 


Albania Paraguay 
Australia Great Britain Persia 
Austria Greece ‘Poland 
Belgium Hayti \ Portugal 
Bolivia Hungary Roumania . 
Bulgaria India, Serbs, Croats; 
Canada Italy and SI Slovenes 
Chile Japan Salvador 
Chine Latvia. iam 
Colombia Liberia Spain 
Costa Rica Lithuania Sweden. 
Cuba... Luxemburg ° Switzerland — 
Czechoslovakia, Netherlands nion of South 
Denmark New Zealand Africa s 
Esthonia Norway U: 
Finland Panama Vv 

According to the League Covenant, all als mutes 


League Council, 
court (Art. 36), the jurisdiction of the court he a 
pee ne cases which the ae ree to it.” The — 
‘Ollo cases are recogniz: ein enerall 
suited for arbitration: (1) The ee bey goes & 
treaty; (2) any question of international RES (3) _ 
the existence of any fact which, if establishet 
would constitute a breach of any internation: 
elope (4) the extent and nature of the repara= 


no provision in the Covenant that compels members. 4 | 
of the see ; 


, 


Indiana; Charles S. Hatfield, of Ohio. - 
Frank H. Briggs, of aecaa ~  Cleri 
ton, Washington, De G. te ATOR 


¢ 


A ity ied neem a are Aa aL Se aay 
2 World; Tripartite Claims Commission. sy 


_ RULERS be HEADS oF GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD. 
paid The date of birth, when known, 1s in parentheses. 


Name of Ruler, Etc. 


ent; term, ‘six ect AEE ORE ie eso 
ip ceoaeeste General; 8."M. Bruce. Premter. . 
(ase President; Mgr. Ignatz Seipel, Premier. 


es revi d Maharajah.... De oe 
Hernando Siles, igi term, 
ie eer Luis Pereixa de Sousa (1870), 


Boris P es (1894), Czar 
King (French protectorate) 
LE ee ee isle rd Willingdon (1866), Governor General; Mackenzie King, Permier . 
a Miles tase ae a =) banez (882), President; term, four years............. 


Parsee ere 
mete ete tinge BEIM Abaee nights fad eas ors ts ee ome Ue R apnd Penick. Cubs wate 

Colombia... . Dr. Miguel Aradia Mendez, President; term, four years. 
Costa Rica r. Ricardo Jimenez Orcamuno, President; term, four years. 

- Cuba:.... ‘ Gen. Gerado Machado, President; term, four years........ 

4 Soe age Thomas G. Masaryk (1850), President; for life. . a 
D: ch ) POA igs sus sere eet 

4 Sa Fee President; phe Seah cmap eet eek cranes 


stdant: of Wig COUnCk ...0.5s 5 sa epcus osigacssigh hs 
arwat Pasha, eaters os ace aut Ee ee eee 


854 
Dr. Lazaro Neon? (1873), President tects: six 
esident Sa ig American recages protectatate) 


Icelan 
ieee oe obotainla 
e (Mesopo' 
ih F + ae rt we ita us ae atte (1880). 
Thal ge: r Emmanuel IIT. (1869), 


Teak ROS eee a sisal 
- . Lord Plumer pies Brisish High Commisstoner 


aRAINE = 5 fess 32> Soi 4 Chiari, President four years. . 
SP en : fa, fo jour years... 
Mirza ae 14g: ‘Shah. 


i aiciesgyina hn Loader Maffey, K. ©. V. O., (1877), Governor General. ..... 
Governor General; J. B. M, Hertzog, Premier. 
gehen ‘bers ah if ) icing, Gen. Brim ‘de Rivera ep 


‘Alfonso 
ustat V. 
Gustat sehultnece eee et President: term, one year 

‘* |Auguste Henri P: iin, Hioh Commtsstoner. . 
.|Sidi Mohammed ed on Fiat iD 


s ere Kemal Pasha (1 30 
George V. a 865), King and Emperor; — Faldwin, P: 
ihe .-|Calvin Coo) idge (1872), President; term, four yeare from March 4, 
ty oe paar (1859), President; term, four years.........+ 
a. an ios ‘omez, President; term, four years......... 
Soyvia ‘Khalifa fbn Haru (1879), Suton so sd ite Values 


TRIPARTITE CLAIMS COMMISSION. 
United States, Austria, and Hungary; U.S. Agency, 1511 K St., Washington. 


Commtsstoner, eer Boér, The Martinique Hotel. é { bs 
setts. Ve.; aieragn avers, Raver WB i: ‘All of the above addresses are in‘the city of Wash- a 


usirian Agent, E Prowsinaag, | ngton, District of Columbia. é 
Ce Brenton ‘steht (Hungarian ont Alext P 


Envoys From United. States to— 


1 Lz Charles C. Hart (D.C 

‘Argentina Robert Wood Bliss (N. ope a 
Austrians. 30s f. 
Belgium... asnan 

» Bolivia. . \ 


Cal.), A 


Hugh 8, Gibson 
Tenn. 


Jesse. 8. Cottrell 
John Van A. MacMurray a 3); 


|H. Percival Do ge Mass), M M 
.|Evan E, Young (S. D.), ad 
Gerhard A. Bading GWis), M 


Se Ronen acre ae ee 


Frederick W. B. Coleman (Minn.), M 


Alfred J. Pearson (Iowa), 
Myron T. Herrick ee 


,.|Alanson B. Houghton ( 
Robert P. Skinner (Ohio), M 
.|Arthur H. Geissler (Okla.), 


Great Britain 
Greece... 
Guatemala: 


‘Liberia. William T. Franc cis, M 
Lithuan' ae 
Luxembur; 


Mexico. 


rtigal.......... 
> “Rumania ae aire 
hi “a yador - 


Jefferson Caffrey (La.), M 
Dr. Jonn 
Harold O. Mackenzie (N. fe » M 
. -;Ogden H, Hammond 2A J), A 
..-|Leland Harrison (Ill.), M 
../Hugh R. Wilson (il ), Mi 
.|Joseph C. Grew (Mass. 
Ulysses ry sega pee (ea SM 
Willis C. Cook (S. D.), M. 


ekg Ete. 


aeoe 


)!/Albert Henry Washburn 1, (Mass M 


‘|Frederick W. B. Coleman (Minn.), M 


D. Prince (N. J.), dice : 


af Envoys to United States Fr: 


Bet Faik Konitza, M. 
t; See at Pueyrredon, A. 
ep Be a Pe G. Prochnik, M.. 
3 rince Sibert de Ligne, J A. 
- Senne Dr. Don Ricardo J: imes Freyre, ee 
Mr. 8. Gurgel do Amaral, i Fes 
Mr. Simeon Radeff, M. . : : 
Vincent Massey, 
Senor Don Carlos G. Davila, A: 
Mr. Sao-Ke Alfred Fen M.) 
Dr. Enrique Olaya, M 
{Senor Don J. Rafael Oreamuno, M. 
.-|Senor Don Orestes Ferrara, A. 
.|Mr. Zdenek Fierlinger, re 
Mr. Constantin Sea 
eee Senor Angel Morales, M 
. {Senor Don Juan Barberis 8 (Charge a’At). 
Mahmoud Samy Pasha, 
.|Mr. Antonius Piip, M 
Mr. Axel L. Astrom, M. 
Mr. Paul Claudel, A. 
Mr. F. W. Prittwitz-Gaffron, A. 
Sir Esme Howard, A. 
Mr. Charalambos Simopoulos, M. 
Senor Don Fr. Sanchez Latour, M. 
Mr. Hannibal Price, M. . 
Senor Don Lr1is Bogran, M. 
Count Laszlo Szecheny!, M. 
Prof. Timothy A. Smiddy, M. 
.|Nobile Giacomo de Martino, A. 
Mr. Tsuneo Matsudaira, A. 
Arthur B. Lule (in charge) 


zys B 
Baron foymina: ae Waha (Charge @At). 

Senor 2en: Manuel C. Tellez, A. - 

Mr. J. H. van Royen, M. 

Senor Dr. Don Alejandro Cesar, M. 
.-|Mr. Halvard Bachke, M 

Senor Dr. Don R. J. Alfaro, M. 

Dr. Juan V. Ramirez (Charge d’Af.). 

Mirza Davoud Kahn Meftah, M. 

Dr. Hernan Velarde, A. 

Mr. Jan Clechanowski, M. 

‘Viscount d’Alte, M. 

Mr. Can Gretziano, M. 

Senor Dr. Don Franciso A. Lima, M. 
. (Mr. Volstay Antonievitch, Me 

Lt. Gen. Phya Vijitavongs, M 

Senor Don Alejandro Padilla y Bell, A. 

Mr. Wollmar Bostroem, M. 

Mr. Mare Peter, M. 

‘Ahmed Moukhtar Rey. A. 

‘Dr. Jacobo Varela, 

Senor Dr. Don Caries F, Grisanti, M. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATES ABROAD. 


x 
> Phe State Department of the United States ad- 
' “Vises: “To avoid delay and insure prompt attention 
" eorres| ndence upon consular business should | ibe 
_ addressed—To the American Consul at 
; é list.of United States Consuls abroad is ee 
erewith, Consulates General of each, being in- 
cated by t the initials C. G. 


China—Canton, 
rm Mukden, C. G., Shanghai, 
eush, e. at Amoy, sha, 


i pe vatey, 

Maria. ce 
z08, Nueva 
—Prague. 


” Estonta— 


ris, C. G., Bordeaux, Calais, Cherbou 
ing La Hochelie, Lille, Smee Lyons, Mar 


Fs, Salgo ‘Dakar (Senegal & ne) atte melee 
eloupe, Martinique hs 

Saver —Berlin, -C. G., Frankfort-O,-M., C. G., 

G.,. Bremen, Breslau, Coblenz, ‘Cologne; 

. _ Hamburg, Konigsberg,, Leipzig, Stettin, 


ate Coc ae am, 
Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, "Dundee sain 
‘Gibraltar, Sap nd Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 


t 


Malta, Manchester, 


Sault Ste. sia, 


Calcutta, C. G., Bombay, Karachi, M i 
Aden, Colombo, ( fart Wess Indies" Barbadian : 


G, Penang. Hongkong. — 
Greece—Athens, C. G. 
Bort (an criiieca a Cc 


tal Genoa, os G., Na és, 

ence, orn, Messina, erm 

a fe aw men G ‘G. , Toki peer 
‘apan—Seoul ‘okio, ©. G., Dairen, Ke 

Nagasaki, Nagoya, Taihoku (Formosa), Yokohama, 

Latvia—Riga. Liberia—Monrovia, ro (Gokonema 


ania—Kovno. 
M. Mexico City, C..G., ay: Aguascar 


Chihuahua, Ciudad uar ‘ango 
Frontera, Guadalajara, Guay rage M: 
a, poten , 


atamoros, ten 
a na ote Leese es uls, Potosi, en 


S Gy Catania; 


lientes, 
Ensenad: 
Le 
ales, Nuevo Laredo, Pi re Neer 
Vera Cruz, 


r. 
\ 
- 


end ; ee sei ee! Se ee hee LC =e 


Consulates in the United States. 


Morocco—Tangier, C. af Casablanca. _Nether- 
lands—Amsterdam, C. Rot Batavia 
(aval, sSummstra). 
Curacao (W. I.). Nicaragua—Bluefields, Corinto. 
Norway—Oslo, C. G., Bergen, Stavanger. 
Palestine—Jerusalem. Panama—Panama, C. Ay us 
Colon, Paraguay—Asuncion. re ae e, Tab- 
riz, Teheran. Peru—Callao-Lima, C. G. Poland-— 
Warsaw, C..G. Portugal—Lisbon. C. G G., Funchal, 
Oporto, Horta (Fayal), St. Michaels, Loanda, 
Lourenco Marques. Roumanta—Bucharest. 
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Salvador—San. Salvador, Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovene:—Belgrade,- Zagreb. Siam—Bangkok. 
Spain—Barcelorfa, C. G., Bilbao, Cadiz, Madrid, 
Malaga, Santander, Seville, Valencia, Vigo, Tene- 
riffe. Sweden—Stockholm, CG. G., Goteborg, Malmo. 
Switzerland—Zurich, C. G., Basel, Berne, Geneva, 
a Gall, Lucerne. Syria—Aleppo, Beirut, Damascus, 

Turkey—Constantinople, Cc. G., Smyrna. Uruguay— 
Montevideo. Venezuela—Caracas, La 


Guaira} 
Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello. _ 


CHIEF FOREICN CONSULATES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Gee er Orleans, La.., 

Meg Francisco, Cal., ©. G! 
; Phlisdeiphia, Pe Austria—New York; 
0, 


Belgium—Portland, Ore. G.; San Francisco 
Cal., C. G.; Atlanta, 'Ga.; iBunciinors, Md.; Birming- 
dam, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Charleston, S. C.; Chi- 

0, IU.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Denver, 
Col.; Detroit, Mich.; Dubuque, Lowa; Galveston; 
en Green Bay, Wis.; Kansas City, Mo.; .; Memphis, 
Tenn.; . Minn.; Mobile, Ala.; New 
Orleans, La.; Newport News and Norfolk, Va.; 
New York; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.;’ Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Richmond, V4.; St. Louis, Mo.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Seattle, Wash.; Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Bolivia—New York, C. G.: Baltimore, Md.; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Til.; aE Fw City, ._Mo.; 
Los Angeles, Gal.; New =, La.; Philadelphia, 
a St. Louis, Mo.; San Se is Cal.; San Francisco, 

Seattle, Wash. 1—-New Orleans, La., 
oné.: New York, C. Gy ales Ma.; Boston, 
nee? Chicago, =; Los Angeles, ‘Cal.; "Newport 
News, Va.; Norfolk, Va.; Palm Beach, Fis.; Phila~ 
ot hia, Pa.; Me oh Va.; San Francisco, Cal, 
garia—New York, C. G. 

Buqie New York, C. Gj San Francisco, Cal, 

3 o agg Md.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, 

PY Cue. eA Cincinnati Onlo; Detroit, 
Mich: ‘Jersey City, N.J.; Los Angeles, C: ewark, 
N. J; New Orleans, La.: Norfolk Wes Phiinioonie 
Pa.; St. Spee Mo.; Seattle, ash. Beaty: 
York, C. San Francisco, Cal., Portland, 
Ore.; earns Wash. Colombia—New Orleans, La., 
CG. G.; New York, C. G.; San Francisco G. 
Costa Bat Asiiweckee, “wis., C. Gs Stew Orleans, 
anes % New York, C. GC. aan ‘Francisco, Cal. 


Albania—Boston. 
C. G.; New York, C. 
Chicago, TL.; 
C. G.; Chi 


eee teen a ©.; 
ulfport, Miss. Jacksonville, 
West, ; 


Orleans, La.; S ash. 
Dominican Ripunite—Newy ork Cc. .: Houston, Tex.; 
ew Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; "San Francisco, 
Cal. Ecuador. ador—New Orleans, La., C. G.; New r York, 


Cal., Chicag: 
elphia, Pa.; * seattler wash: 
York.  Zstonta—New York; ae 
orfolk, Wa read a rk, C, Gi 
fee Rous IN ES la: ew Yo 5 
Astoria, fay Chicago, I1.; th, Minn,; San 
ni 
ance--New York, O. G.; ; San Franctaey, Cal, 
; Seattle, Wash.” (Note— 


‘Ain: ee ; PB 
ponent. Ore.; St. Sons.” Mo: Savannah, Gat 


San mio, Tex.; Seattle, W: 
and ee gue org: oO: G ea ae neg 
.. C. G.; New Orleans, La. ia 
Sa S a 2., C. G.; San Francisco, 


eS ep 
Pa.; Po’ 


Ga.; Seat Wash. 
Fine Consulates in sity other pes 
Greece—Chi 


Til. a C.-G.4 
Francisco, Cal. G.; ‘tints, Ga,; Boston, 
‘ass.; Clevel: 


Bl aac: Denver, Col.; St. Lowe, 
Mo.; Sea’ ‘ash.; Washington, 'D. C. Gu 
Nallimgre, 40a.,C C. G.; Boston, Mass., C. G.; 


Jersey City, N. J.,'O. Gj New 
Stl, +126 S Ga New Pr iy Sys CO. Gs 'St. 


Louis, Mo., C. G.;_San Francisco, Cal.; ©. GQ: 
Haiti—New Orleans, La., C. G.; 


Boston, Mass.; Galveston, Tex.; Houston, Tex.: 
Mobile, Ala.; San Francisco, Cal. Honduras— 
Chicago, Ill., C. G.; New Orleans, La., C. G.; New 


York, C. G.; St. Louis, lomed 
C. G.; Chieago, Ill., C. G.; 

Tialy—Chieago, Il., ron 
San Franciseo, Cal., G. G.; 


Hungary—New "York, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

G.; New York, -C, Gj 
Baltimore, Md.; Beston, 
Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; Denver, Col.; New Orleans, 
La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; ot. Louis, Mo. (Note— 
Italy maintains Vice Consulates in two ‘cities and 
Consular Agents in Sar Ait «we cities.) 

Japan—New York, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Cc. .; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IL; Galveston, 
Tex.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, 
La.; Philadelphia; Pa.: Portland, Ore.; St. Louis, 


Mo.; Seattle, Wash, Zatvia—Boston, Mass.; Chi: 


cago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; New Orleans, La.; New 
York; Philadelphia, 'Pa.; St. Louis, Mo; San "Fran- 
cisco, CaL.; Seattle, Wash. 

Merico—El Paso, Tex., C. G.; New Orleans, La.} 
C. G.; New York, C. G.; San Antonio, Tex., CG. Gu 
San Francisco, Cal., C’ G.; Albuquerque, N. MZ 
Baltimore, Md.; Beaumont, Tex.; Boston, Mass.; 
Brownsville, Tex.; Buffalo, N. Y!: Calexico, ane 


Chicago, Til.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, io: 
Corpus Christi. Tex.; Dallas, Tex.; Del Rio, Toe: ae 
Denver, Col.; Detroit, Mich.: Douglas, Ariz.: Eagle 


Pass, Tex.; Galveston, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; inaian- 


Angeles, Cal.; Tex.; 
Mobile, Ala.; Neos. Ariz. ; Nosbier Ariz.; 
; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Philad 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; Rio Grande, Tex.; St. Louis, Mo.: 
Salt Lake City, Utah; San Diego, Cal.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Tampa, Fla.; Tucson, Ariz.; Yuma, Ariz, 
Netherlands—Chicago, Iil., C. G.; New York, 
Cc. G. n Francisco, Cal., C. G.; Baltimore, Md; 
Boston, Mae Charleston, s. Gs Denver, Col.; 
Galveston, Tex.: Grand Rapids, "Mich.; Kansas 
ity, Mo.; New Orleans, La.; Norfolk, Va.; sis? 


delphia, Pa‘; Port Arthur, Tex.; St. Louis, Ose 


Nicaragua—Chicago Til., 3 Gs Kansas City, 
Kan., C. G,; New Orleans, La., ; New York, 
N. ¥,,-C. Gz-St: ; Philadelphia, 
Pa., CG: Wie Mew York, G oe cago, 
Tll.; St. Paul, Minn.; San Francisco, Cal. (Note— 


Norway has Vice Consulates in thirty-eight cities.) 

Panama—New Orleans, La., C. G.; New York, 
GG. Paraquay—New York, C. G.; Philadelphia. 
Persta—New mi Pa eee Mass.; Chicago, 
Th.; oe ong at aaa Francisco, Cail. Peru— 
New Y ork, N G.; San Francisco, Cal., C. G.; 
Baltimore, Mae” oaton, Mt Mass; Buffalo, N. Y- 
Poland—Chicago, Iil., C Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, 


Mich. New | “York:’ Pittsburgh, Pa.— Portugal 
New aver G.; Boston, Mass.; Bristol, R. 
Chicago, Cai River, Mass.; Hartford, Shute 


New Beatord, Mass.; New Orleans, La.; Oakland; 
Cal.; Providence, R. 7% 
Roumania—Chicago, G, 
C. G.; Bethesda, Md.; Philadelphia, Pa, 
an Wwador—New York, C. Baltimore, Md.; 


Chicago, Tll.; “Los Angeles, Cal.; 

Row ew Orleans, Nn Philadelphia, Pa.; San Francisco, 
Cal. ae aed Slovenes—New York, C. G.; 
Chicago. Tie Co ; San Francisco, Cal, Siam— 
Chicago, & 3 ” New York, C. G.; San Fran-_ 

Cc ee eg gk Pa. POE 
York, C. G.; Chicago, Ill.; New Orleans, La.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; San cisco, Cal.; 
Tampa, (Note—Spain maintains also Vice 
Consulates twenty-two cities.) Sweden—New 
York, C. G Gnicago, San Francisco, Cal. es 
—Sweden maintains also Vice Consulates in twent; ie. 
five gue? ee Orleans, bsigy Cc. 
New York, C. G.; San Francisco, Oal., 


ser, Col Los Angeles, Gal Be einai La.; 

Col.; Los Angeles, Ca) ew e 

:| New. Yori Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘Portland, Ore.; St. 
Mo. 


& San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; 


* D. C. 

New Ray A aa G.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Mae ; Chie: | New_ Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo.; Poet ontas 


wah Por aeaNy Me; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Savannah, G 


phia, > 
Portland, Ore.; . 


;. New York, 


Ohio; ; 


Bnitey States Government. 


CALVIN ‘COOLIDGE of Massachusetts. cheeses eeee ress eatane $75,000. } 


rch PRESIDENT .. u's CHARLES G. DAWES of Illinois. .....-...-.- Dis a\eaeavatens 
THE CABINET (Salary, $15,000 each). j 
Minnesota. Secretary of the Nabreccustis D. Wilbur, California, 
v Mellon, | Secretary of the Interior—Hubert Work, Colorado. 
Secretary of Agriculture—William M. Ji ardine, Kansas, 
ecretary of War-—Dwight F. Davis, Missouri. Secretary aot Commerce—Herbert Clark Hoover, 


ttorney General—John G. Sargent, Vermont. Califor: 
astmeaster General—Harry S. New, Indiana. ; Secretary rar *Labor—James John Davis, Pennsylvania. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 
In the above list, the Cabinet offices are arranged The order of succession was established by an 
the order in which they succeed to the Presidency | act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no 
in case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability ; mention was made of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
f both the President and Vice President. No such | Commerce, and Labor, whose departments had not 
mergency has arisen. been organized at that time. : 

THE WHITE HOUSE. : é 
EGRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT EVERETT SANDERS, Indiana. Salary, $10,000 

EXECUTIVE me ets sige keels T. Clark, Mass. ($6,000); Rudolph Forster, D. C. ($6,000), and Maurice C. - 


~ Latta, Okla. ($5,2 
_ The Physician to ape president was appointed in July, 1924, in the person of Major James F. Coupal, 


Medical Corps of the Army, who succeeded Brig. Gen. C. E. Sawyer, resigned. 
The Cabinet.meets on Tuesdays and Fridays at ten-thirty o'clock. The White House is open to visitors 


Spsee except Sundays and holidays from ten to two o'clock. 
: DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


U lied Sebreake) Robert E. Olds, of Minn. ...$7,500 | Zconomic Adviser—Arthur N. Young, N. ae. 600 
Assistant Secretaries ($7, fe each) —Wilbur ap ae Div. Publications—Tyler Dennett, N. ye »200 


Carr, N. Y.; William Castle, Jr., Cc; Ch. Div. Passport Control—Parker WwW. ‘Bah “a EDD 
2 


ancis nie oo Nelson Ie bas mant, {Va 
Ela, Cor ate ts | ON: Dies 
~ 3,800 
Ch. Dio, Foreign Service Administration—Her- 


bert C. Hengstler, Ohi 5,600 
Ch... Off. Executive Commiitee, Sores Service 
Personnel Board—Worthington E. . Stewart, 


Ohio 
Bureau of Accounts—William MeNeir, D. oh 
Bureau of eeaentes and Archives—David A. 


M. Hann nna, 
aes Consular * Conniner ta Office—¥rederick 
F. Dumont,t 
conte Hef, brary Savten Buildings Office—Keith 


ADTs wininaihtas'w sou ae sues eee ele a 


; TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
‘Secretary—Ogden L. Mills, N. Y... $10,000 Chtes, Dt Division of Supply—Dan C. Vaughan; 


Secretary—-Carl T. Schuneman, 
7,500 Disbuising Cierie-T. L. eu = Tenn 

Lowman, N. Y. mptr. 0; Currency: cIntosh, Tl.. 

A phases lees ees Pabite Health Service—Hugh 
- , mming, Va. 

er of the U. S.—Frank Waite, N. D.... 8,000 | Capiain Commanda Uv. ne 

stoner of anjernal Revenue—-David i. : frederick C. milara, Wash: Ot aa 
ESD MANOR OL ee ta aye! RNa wins!» (9) ow Bie ihe: win allele» 10,000 | Director of the Mint—Robert J: Grant: Col... 
ae eeytes of the Treasury—Harley V. Speelman, 


S. Coast Guard—Fred C, 


lee le cn Sag Meyer, 
nebeatnate is ioSpieiete grate aval eta 000 


Pee rset «£0288 *dipirs<s 5,200 


‘ WAR an Seas tel Pe 
Bi. Secretary—Hanford MacNider, Iowa. . .$10,000 

Bs ‘or Aeronautics—F. Trubee 

avison, N. : 


s't and Chief Clerk—John C. Scofield, Ga... 
of of Ste if ‘Major Gen. Charles P. a 
merall, F 
rc ‘Clerk—Adoiph Gerhard, Ili 
The Adjt. Gen. —Major Gen. Lutz Wahl, Wis. 
Chi as Cl ert—Thomas A. A. O'Brien, Me 
eke Major Gen Avg name Cc. Rivers, 


ore mer Cit and Soticttor—.'B B. Pitts, N.Y. 
Quar. Gen. ‘Major Reaie . Frank febecthact 


ration—Brig. ‘Gen. 
WMO ease tena 


Asst. pore yeh H. Edwards, Ind....... 7,500 | Deputy Comm'r—Edward W. Morgan, ae 
—Ernest O. Patterson, S.D.-<........ 7/000 Comm + of Education—John J. Tigert, K 
Admin. Asst. to Sec’ ‘vBbert K. Burlew, : 6,000 . Geo. Survey—George Otis Smi th Ne 
Ter. irc mat ame” m, J. Donald, Colo ren Geologist—J lian _D, Sears. 
ihef 1 oseph F. Gartland, Pa... 4'800 | Comm'r of Reclamation—Elwood siete. Calif. . 
Chief Cler: Bertrand Acker, N. ¥...... 4,600 | Asst. Comm'r—Porter W. Dent, Tenn 
upor. of AW pererand do) Harvey, Texas... 4/000 | Dir. of Reclm. Econs.—Geo. C. Kreutzer, Colo. 
‘omm., General Land Office—Wrm. Spry. , Utah.. 7,500 Tae En —Raymond F, Lael 
Asst. Comm’r—Thomas C. Havell, enn. 5,400 Nat Park Sere, Stephen 1 
Comm'r, Of, Indian Affairs—Chas. H. ome e, Asst, bir .—Arno B, Camm i 
Ieee RO dds 2+ oR ERE B= SING CHO +. 7,500 | Gen. Mor., Alaska Rd. Noel W. sti Past. a { 
Asst. Comm'r——Bagar B; Meritt; Ark.. 11/55. 5,400 | Gen. Agt.—George C. Dickens, D. C........-. ; 


_ Solictor—R. W. Williams, Fla...........--- 6,000 


ot let has) ie 2 er CMa 9" — = Vee wee, oo ea ee 


United States—Government Officials. 41 


— 


‘DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Soltcttor General— William D. Mitchell, Minn..$10,000 | Sots, Dept. State~-Gteen H. Hackw i 
AS3t. to the Atty.Gen.—Wm. J. Donovan, N.Y. 9,000 <$7,000); Dept. of Com. coven orn inne 


Asst. Altys. Gen.—Chas D. Lawrence, N. Y. Lador—tneodore G. Risley, Il ($7,000); 7 
($8,000); Mrs, Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Treas. Dept.—Robert J. Mawhinhey, Fa. ¥; 
Gal. ($7,500): Herman J. Gallow Ind § ur. Int. Rev.— Under section 1201 

ay, . a) of the Revenue Act of 1926, this office ’ 
‘ 500): George RR, Farnum, ‘Mass, ceased to exist. There is now a General : 
7,500); John Marshall, W. Va. ($7,500); Counsel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. -~ i 
nie M. Parmenter, Okla. ($7,500); Chief Clerk—James W, Baldwin, Ind........ $5,000 
Oscar R. Lubring, Ind. ($7,500). Dir., Bur. Invest »—J. Edgar Hoover, Duwan 7;500 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. ! 

Chief Clerk and Supt. of Bidgs.—Audus T. Solicttor—Horace J. Donnelly, D. | 
hel ES” \ as ee Ue ony RA ane eer ae $5,200 | Purch. Agent—'Thomas L. Dean, Bae (Tynb meee 

First Asst, Post. Gen.-John H. Bartlett, N. H. 7,500 | Appointment Clerk—Alice B. Sanger, Ind 3,300 a 

‘Second Asst. Post. Gen, =W, Irving Glover, Supt., Div. of Foreign Maiis—E. R. White, N. ©, 4,400 ; 
sar pe Supt., Money Orders—C. E. Matthews, Okla... . 4,400 


(ae 4 Gen. Supt., Ry. Matt Service—A. A, 
Third Asst. Post.Gen.—Robert S. Regar, Pa... 7,500 ‘Supt, Die. af Dead Letiers aid oe Pat 480 


Fourth Asst. Post.Gen.—Harry H. Billany, Del. 7,500 Post—Frank C. Staley, Okla 
Dir., Div. Postal Sav.—W. T. 8. Rollins, Md... 5,400 | Cref Inspector—Grant B Miller, Ohio: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Asst. See—T. Douglas Robinson. ........... $7,500 | Ch. Bu. Med. and Sur. Fishes i 

Asst. Sec. for Acronautics—Edw. P, Warner.) | 71500 geon General (Rear Adm.), M. oan Sur 58,000 

Chief Clerk—Frank S. Curtis. ......., 62.0655 5,400 | Ch, Bu. of Aero—W. A. Moffett eas Adm.). 8,000 

Ch. Naval Oper.—Adm., Chas. F, Hughes... .. 10,200 Judge Adv. Gen.— RB. H. Campbell (Ri A . 

Ch. Bureau Yards and Docks—L. E. Gregory reney rg rae oo pbell (Rear Adm.) 8,000 
Bese) Km CO Ws Olan n id Sener e ee 8,000 | 4¢tg. Pres. Nav. Hx. Bd. and Nav. Ret. Ba—H, 

Ch. Bu. Nav.—k. H, Leigh (Rear ‘Adin.j 2! ‘8/000 BAL CORD Gre: oreo vie eke, tee Mel tenes SO 6,000 © 

Gh. Bu. Ord.—W. D. Leahy (Rear Adm.).....: 8/000 ba Oe ee Naval Intell.—D. McD. LeBreton 

Ch. Bu. Constr. and Re .—John D. Beuret, JOYE.) oo vio ss cumialnvvic alert elgeesiobettrel eoteiete aieneaae 6,000 | 
Chief Constr. (Rear Adm.), .............. 8,000 | Supt. Han Obdser.—C. S. Freeman (Capt.)...... 6,000 

Ch, Bu. Eng’r’g—J. Halligan jr, (Rear Adm.).. 8,000 | Dir. Naut. Almanac—W. 8. Eichelberger, Prof. 

So Bu. Sup. and Accts—C, Morris, Paymaster LEV eres MOTE Ry Lee rr ees. 6,000 

@neral (Rear AdM.), .........-0---00 ees $8,000 | Hydrographer—C. 8. Kempft (Capt.). 2 -52522-6,000 


First Asst. Secretary—Edward C. Finney, Kan...$7,500 | Comm’r of Pensions—Winfield Scott 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. i 
Asststant Secretary—R. W. Dunlap, Ohio.... $7,500 | Knight, W. Va., $7,500; } enomnotoy ye Ts . Marlatt; 
Dir. of Scientific Work—Albert F. Woods, Md. 7,500 Kan, $6,500; Biological Survey—Paul G. Redington, 
Dir, of Regulatory Work—W. G. Campbell, Ky. 7,500 | £4" 128: 000; Public Roads T. H. ere bin iy ee 
Dir. of Extension Work—O. W. Warburton, Ia. 7,500| NY. 36/000; Home ame ee Bae ASL ‘aed 
Dit. of Information—N. A. Crawford, Kan.... 6,000} Mo., $6 i a 
Dir. of Personnel and Business ‘Administration— 
W. W. Stockberger, ee ab 8 eee peer 6,000 


Chiefs sof Bureaus—W eather Bu tixeatt—'C. F. Marvin, 
Ohio, $6,500; eto ey —J.R. Mohler, Pa., 36,500; 
Pasion Mich. 87, apy wih alee CBS M 6 
. ic) ores vice— Smith, iC Be eee mire: ocean ch ee , 
Geastay. ‘Gal.. $7,500; Chemistry and Soils—H. & Librarian—Claribel RB. Barnett, N. ¥......... ss a 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(Salaries fluctuate under the Classification Act.) 
Asststant Secretary—Walter F, Brown, Ohio. Dir. Bur. of Standards—Geo. K. Bw ess; Cal. 


Assinans Secretary for Aeronauttcs—William P. Mac- oes aes of “he oe and Domestic ommerco-—Sulius 
ken jr., Ll. ein 
dim Comm. of Wishertes—Henty oO’ pester Wash. j 
Adm. Asst. 10 the Secretary Harold N, Graves, D.C. | Gin Of Lighthouses—George R. Putnam, lowa, 
Chief Clerk and Supt.—Edward W. Libbey, D. C. Als. 
Dir. Coast and Geodetic Survey Hi Lester Jones, Va. — 
ae Clerk—Charles BE. Molster, Ohio. Comm. of Navigation—A. J. Tyre Gy 
Ye Div.—Clifford Hastin| a ayeets Supervising Inspector General, a eamboat Inspection. es 
ohh Bre. bdlicattons—Thom. F, Mc N, Y. Service—Dickerson N. Hoover, Md. 
pplies—W alter 8. Erwin, Miss. Comm. of Patents—Thomas E. Robertson, ao : 
A Wm, M. Steuart, Mich. Dir. Bur. of Mines—Scott ape Mich, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Robe Carl Ewiiite, Pia so <.crstasye OT G00 Chief, Children’s Bur.—Grace Abbot id Py oat $6,000 
never yc er idee OT Gres ae Gen. Ag S. Employ. Service— 8 200 
Di. Concitiation——Hagh 0.’ Kerwin, ‘bic Ae “ + 6,000 
Dir. Women’s Bureau—Mary. ‘Anderson, ae . 5,400 — 


aturaliz A ue Dir. Industral Housing and Transp.— 4 
Rati ee | 6,000 Witaor,,. MASEL» s\s.020 oe eels un ames see aeCOUOME 


United States—Federal Judiciary. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Dates in parentheses show when born and when appointed.) 


Chtef Justice ($20,5000)—William Howard Taft, 
of Connecticut (1857—June 30, 1921). Associate 
Justices . ($20,000)—Oliver. Wendell Holmes, of 
Massachusetts (1841—Dec. 4, 1902); Willis Van 
* Devanter, of Wyoming (1859—Dec. 16, 1910); James 


Clark McReynolds, of Tennessee (1862—Aug. 29, 
1914); Louis D. Brandeis, of Massachusetts (1856— 


.Cropley, 


June 1, 1916); George Sutherland, of Utah ey 


Sept. 18, 31922); Pierce Butler, of Minnesota (1866— 
Dec. 21, 2) 4 Baward Terry Saniord, of Tennessee 
Pe65- Jan, 29 ; Harlan Fiske Stone, of 
New York as73—Fep 5 Clare —C. Elmore 
Hot Yasha, Ds C80. 000).- area 
e reen, 0: 
E 88, Goo). 


Frank 
Knaebel, of eGoaes 


Reporter—Ernest 


FEDERAL ‘CIRCUIT JUDGES ($12,500), AND THEIR HEADQUARTERS. 


Ferst (Me., Mass., N. H., R. I., Porto Rico)— 
George H. Bingham, Manchester, N. H.; Charles F. 
Johnson, Portland, Me,; George W. Anderson, 


Boston. 
Second (Gonn., N. Y.; Vt.)—lLearned Hand, 
—_N. Y. City; Thomas W. Swan, New Haven; ed 


tus ae Hand, N. Y, City; Martin T. Manton, N. 


Cit: 

Phtrd (Del., N. J., Pa.) —Joseph Buffington, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Victor B. eerey, Wilmington, Del.; 
J. Warren Davis, Trenton, J. 

Fourth (Md., Nia, W. Va.)—Edmund 
Waddill jr., Richmond; “John J. Parker; Charlotte, 
N. Car.; Elliott Northcott, Huntington, 'W. Va. 

Fifth (Ala., Fla., Ga , La., Miss., Tex., Canal Zone. 
Richard W.’ Walker, Huntsville, Ala:; Nathan P. 
‘Bryan, Jacksonville; Rutus E. Foster, New Orleans. 


| Wash., Alaska, 


Sitth (Ky. Mich., Ohio, 
Denison, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Maurice H. Donahue, 
Columbus, O.; Chas. H. Moorman, Louisville, Ky. 

Seventh (Iil., Ind., Wis. )—Julian W. Mack, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: Samuel Alschuler, Chicago; Evan A. 
Tvans, Madison, Wis.; Geo. T. Page, Chicago; Albert 
B. Anderson, Piatann outing “Ind. 

Highth rie et ep Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., 
N. M., is Dz, Utah, Wyc ‘)—Walter H. 
Sanborn, “St. Paul, Sinn: is Ww. S. Renyon, Fort 
Dodge, Ia.; Kimbrough Stone, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Robert E. Lewis, Denver, Col.; Arba S&S. Valken- 
burgh, Kansas City, Mo.; Wilbur F. Booth, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 
Ninth (Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., ‘Ore. 
Be ouly ~ Witham B. Gilbert, Port- 
land, Ore.: + William H. Hunt, San Francisco; Frank 
H. Ri Rudkin, Seattle, Wash.; Frank S. Dietrich, Boise. 


FEDERAL COURT OF CLAIM 


Chief Justice ($12,500)—Edward K. Campbell, of 
| Ala. sudges (312, 500)—Fenton W. Booth, of Ilith, 


District. Judges. Addresses. Appr. 
Ala.: N.&M..Henry D: Clayton.. Montgomery. .1914 


Aa Pe a Wm. 1. Grubb..... pet -1909 
« §.D.:.Robert T. Ervin. ..Mobile,,.....1917 
WATIA To \a'0'3le 2 Wm. H. Sawtelle...Tucson....... 1913 
Reavers cnsterers F.C. Jacobs....... Globes... <2... 1923 
ON epRAD er pias winds sy at a's she Little Rock....1900 
t “« W.D..F. A. Youmans. ,..Fort Smith...1911 
Cal.; N. D... Frank H. ierrigan..San Francisco, 1924 
SON. Des ADs St. SUC... su San Francisco .1925 
« §. D...William P. James. .Los Angeles...1915 
«§..D....E.J. Henning..... Los Angeles... 
** S. D.,...Paul J. MECoMMIC Los ‘Angeles 
' Colorado. ...John F. Symes..... Denver... 
Connecticut..Edwin 8. Thomas. Norwalk. . 
Delaware.... Hugh M. Morris... i 
Fla.: N._D...W.B. Spar aes -Pensacola.... 
. D...Rhydon M. Call. ..Jacksonville...1913 
*« §. D.... Lake Jones. oLampa..... ...1924 
Ga.: N. D...Samuel T. Sibley../Atlanta. 3.12. 1919 
“ M.D. ee Na ELISON Sth e- 0s: 's Macon....... 1926 
« §$.D...W. H. Barrett..... Augusta:..... 1922 
Wg G ECR Chas. C. Cavanah. .Boise........ 1927 
§ S\N. D...J. H. Wilkerson, ...Chicago...... 1922 
NLD. Geo, A. Carpenter. Chicago Meh ress 1910 
PENG ED. are C: Cliffe. «.-. Chicago,..).... 1922 
*"§. D\. {Louis Fitz Henry...Peoria. 21... 1918 
Ss E. D...Fred. L.  Wham,.... East St. Louis.1927 
" E.D....W. C. Lindley..... Danville...... 1922 
Indiana..... R. C. Baltzell.. eee: - 1925 
i RNS W.. Slick. .....5:. South Ben 924 
Towa: N. D..Geo. ©. Scott... 12. Sioux City. 1922 
«$s. D.. Martin J. Wade.. ED velba. ..1915 
Kansas......John C. Poliock.... Kansas City. .1903 
Yi Kyi W. D...C. 1. DO ewson le pte Louisville.....1925 
“B®. D...A.M. J. Cochran. . Covington... :1901 
La.: B. D....Louis\H. Burns. ...New Orleans. .1926 
Ww. D.. “ohn. C. Dawkins. ‘Monroe...... Mee 


Arthur J. Tuttle. 


ch.: B.D. i 
E. D.Charles C. Seas pare 
. Edw. J. Moinet, .. 


£192 
D.C. W. Sessions... .. ‘Grand Rapids. 1911 
PSD ghech lye F. M. Raymond... .Grand Rapids, 1925 
«J. W. Molyneaux...Minneapolis., ee 
125 


(44a Be Par Ort=s -* .St. Paul,..... 
ei) -.. William A. Cant,..Duluth....:..1923 
Mississippi. .E. R. Holmes...... Jackson. ..... 1918 
Mo.: E. D...Charles B. Bene 4 +S Louis. ..., 191 
Vi -B..D.....Chas. B. Day: St Louis... .. 192 
*} ow. D. VEE Otigint sce. "Kansas City. .1926 
* W.D..Albert L, Reeves... Kansas City. .1923 
-Montana....G, M. Bourquin....Butte........ 12 
‘ as. Chas. N. Pray..).. Great Falls. ..1924 
. Jas. W. Woodrough.Omaha....... 1916 
.. Thos. C. Munger. ,. Lincoln. ..... 1907 
B. S. Farrington. ; /Carson City, ./1907 
J ...George F, Morris... Littleton. .... 1921 
(New Jersey. -John Rellstab...... Trenton......1919 
William Clark. ....Newark......1926 


of Ti.; 
McKenzie Moss, of Ky. 


DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES—(udges, $10,000 Each). 


Ss. 
James Hay, of Va.; Samuel J. Graham, of Pa.; 


District. Judges. Address2s. 
New J ersey. .Joseph L. Bodine...Trenton......1920 
.Wm. N. Runyon...Newark....,.1923 
NewMexico.: Goll Nebiett...... Sante Fe..... 1917 
.Orie L. Phillips. acaeee Fe. sak 1923 
N. Y.: N: D:.Frank Cooper...) .. Albany. ...77- 920 
3 "ND ‘Fred H. Bryant. “Utica: = hae 927 
“ W.D.John R. Hazel..... Buffale....... 900 
“« W.D.Simon L. Adler. .... Rochester. . ..1927 
be S. D..John C. Knox..... N. Y. City. ...1918 
©. ‘$$. D:. TAD. Thacher....: oN. ¥2 eye 12.1925 
= 8. D..Francis A. Winslow. ge! 1923 
“ 8. D..Henry W. Goddard.N. Y. 
a S._D..William Bondy. ...N. Y. eit 
“ §.D..Fred’k J. Coleman. .N. Y. City. 
og E. D..Marcus B. CampbellBrooklyn . 
ad E. D..G. M. Moskowitz. .Brooklyn. " 
¢ E. D. Robert A. Inch: ...Brooklyn..... 1923 
N. C.; E. D..I. M. Meekins.....Elizabeth City.1925 
AE = Johnson J. Hayes. / /Greensboro .. re 


‘ 


aa 


D.Edwin Y. Webb....Charlotte.....19 


-, W. D.James EB. oe ..Greensboro. . 1900 
N. Dakota...Chas. F. Am don. . -Margo:.c. ... as 1896 
Andrew Miller..,..Bismarck..... 1922 

Ohio: N.D. -Jonn Moskilits,.. Toledote. seu 910 
N. D..D. C. Westenhaver. Cleveland. || /1917 

*  NJD "Paul Jones........ Youngstown. -1923 
‘*. §. D...Smith Hickenlooper.Cincinnati. .. .1923 
- aa Ps -B. W. Hough...... Cincinnati... .1925 


D.John H. Cotteral. . 


Tenn.)—Arthur 'C. 


App, 


of eee D. wF. BE. Kennamer...Tulsa........ 
Oregon. .....John H. McNary . . -Portland..... -1927 
9S eheeen Robert S. Bean. ... Portland. e 9 
Pa.: E.D...J. W. Thompson. . Philadelphia. .1912 
Ss E. D...O. B. Dickinson, ... Philadelphia. .1914 
ie BD . WwW. E. Kirkpatrick. . Philadelphia. .1927 
= M. D..A. W. Johnson.....Lewisburg. ...1926 
Sas Dy cae aie Ric. 1 Pittsburgh. | Be 
we Ba a Sage Gibson..... . Pittsburgh... .1922 
= P. Schoonmaker. Dre... a. Sane ete 1923 
Rhodelalaud im Ty. Letteisd: 22 s33 Providence. . .1927 
8. CB .E. F. Bocktan xpress Charleston... .1923 
i Ww. Op .Hy, H. Watkins. Pa: eres voce LODO 
§. Dakota. ..James D. Elliott. ..Sioux Falls. . “iee 
Tenn-:E. &M.Xenophon Hicks. - - Knoxville... .1923 
“a 3. ‘Harry Band aie a: Memphis: 2 .'..1923 
nderson. Mem debts 
Tex.: E. D..W. Lee Estes. iM 830 


a 
a 


J. C. Hutcheson ir. : 


Utah. ‘Till. D. Johnson. 


Vermont. ! i Harland B. How. : Burlington 
Va.: E. DAs De Norfolk . loot 
W,. D... He Lynchburg. 1901 
Wash.:W. ae Tacoma 1912 
“ W.D-S. Seattle. 1913 
E. D..J. . Spokane 1923 
W.Va.: ae D.W. E. Baker. Elkins 1921 
8..D.:G. W. McClintic. .. Charleston 1921 
Wis. :E.D..FA A. Geiger. .... |) Milwaukee 1912 
_D.. Claude Z. Luse,.. Se eat 7 1921 
Wyoming... .T. B. Kennedy. . eyenne. 1921 


Me r ar rs pe Pe, 7 = -_ oe 
ss ey en 


United States—Federal J mee 43 


are, by Gicuieentne Holmes: 2d, Stone; 3d, : 
Brandeis; 4th, Chief Justice Taft: 5th, Sanford; 6th, A 
McReynolds; 7th, Butler; 8th, Van Devanter: 

9th, Sutherland. \ 


neeck Fa aay STATES ATTORNEYS. ’ 
strtct.. ress. District. Name. Address. 
Alabama, north.Charles B. 5 | ah nc Monutana..,.... W. D, Rankin..... ;.Helena,. 2 
Alabama, mid. .Grady Reynolds.....Montgomery, | Nebraska.” James ©. Kinsler. ae i 
Alabama, south. .Alex C. Birch... ../ Mobile. Nevada........ H. H. Atkinson... .. Ren »; 
Alas New HampshieRaymond U. Smith. “Concord. t 
WN No. 1...Just. W. Harding. ... Juneau. New Jersey. . 7 \Waiter G. Winne.,.: Trenton. 
iv. No. oe Whi. Fred. Harrison. Nome. New Mexi¢o... "John W. Wilson, Albuquerque. 
‘iv. Ho . 3...W. D. Cop ees ««-Valdez. New York, nor..Oliver D. Burden. ee 
‘ iv. No. 4.. ee “pag - eee New York, sou..Chas. H. Tuttle.. -N. Y.. City. 
Arizona........3, B. Wright coe se ECHO New York, éast. William A. De Groot. Brockiven : 
Arkansas, éast..Charles F- Cole, 27)? ttle Rook. New York, west.R. H. Templeton... .Buffalo. d 
Arkansas, west..Samuel 8. Langley... Fort Smith. No. Car., east. Irvin B. Tucker... .. Raleigh. I 
California, nor..G. J. Hatfield... .... Francisco. | No.Car.,mid.,.Frank A. Linney...._; Win.-Salem 
California, sou. .S. W. McNabb. s Angeles. No.Car.west...T. J. Harkins......_.. Asheville, 
anal ZONG......-.. ..) Ancon. North Dakota. Seth W. Richardson. Fargo. 
olorado . {George PREIS RUaty, 2 Denver. Ohio, northern..A. E. Bernsteen..... Cleveland. 
Connecticut... . ORD Suckleys oss + . Hartford. Qhio, southern. .H. E. Mau.,....... Cincinnati. 
Vey, Weed, 3% 4 - Wilmington. | Oklahoma, east. Frank Lee..\::: ee - Muskogee. 
Berton Gordon... ashi y Tulsa, 
C. Cubberly. ..: s Oklahoma, westRoy St. Lewis......, : Okla. City. 
lorida, south. . William M. Gober... / Oregon, 15 ....,.< corge Neuner...... Portland. 
la, north. . er ag W. Hager, ..is Pennsylv’a,east. George W. Coles. . .. Philadelphia. 
eorgia, mid. . — Deaver..i4..4. on. Pennsylv’a,mié. Andrew B. DunsmoreSunbury. 
ecorgi= south. .C. L. Redding, dl 62 Sa nah, P'nusylv’a,west.John D. Meyer. ..... Pittsburgh, . 
_ Hawaii (6 years). £ “B.D. Wood. :.) 22! Honolulu. Porto Rico... .. ey OOGAY 5 caw tre 5 San Juan. 
PAANG... ave i noe it Rae ol ob 2 Boise. ode Island.. i'3 Murdock, ..,...Providence.. 
Illinois, north...G. E. Q. Johuson.....Chicago. . Car., east... .J. D. Ernest Meyer. .Charleston. 
Pilinols, eastern. H, vt Baker......;..East St. Louis. | So. Gar., west. |Jos. A. Tolbert.....! Greenville. 
Iilinois, south. .W. M. Provine.....-.Springfield. South Dakota. .Olaf Bidem.........; Brookings. 
Indiana. . Albert Ward........Indianapolis. | Tennessee, east.George O. Taylor. . | Knoxville, 
Towa, northérn..B. BE. Rhinehart: * |. .Cedar Rapids. | Tennessee, mid.A. V. McLane...... Nashville. 
Towa, southern.,Ross W. Mowry. .... Newton. Tennessee, west. L. B. Phillips........ Mem 
Precis o Al. F. Williams. . . Topeka. Texas, northern.N, A. Dodge. .. Fort Worth 
Kentucky, east.Sawyer A. Smith.,..Covi n. Texas, southern.Henry M. Holden: : : Houston. 
Kentucky, west. Thos. J. Sparks, . Louisville. Texas, eastern. . Randolph Bryant..,.Sherman 
Louisiana, east .W. e ee 8 -New Orleans. | Texas, western..John D. Hartman. ..San Antonio. 
west, Philip eco: . Shreveport. iC yee a Charles M, —— Salt Lake City 
ONC err ae Frederick R. Dye. . Portland. Vermont....... Harry B. Amey. .Burlington, 
Maryland...... gf Bad V WoodeoekBaltimaore, Virginia, easternPaul W. Kear....... Norfolk. 
Lo Sty Aaa ea ehehe Boston. Virginia, west...J. C. Shaffer........ Roanoke, 
TVETOIOES OPN, Co Sees eee Stee Detroit. Wash’gton, east-ROy C. FOX..... ++. = Spokane. # 
Michigan, west. Edward J. Bowman. ne op Wash’gton, west.Thomas P.  Hveli. Seattle. os 
esota..... Lafayette French jr. . West Va.,north, Arthur Arnold. . . -Parkersburg. re 
Mississippi = <a Ei Cooks’. 2.05 pricodale: West Va., soutn.B. J. Pettigrew. ..... ; | Huntington. 
ee BE. Hindman,.... Sackson. Wisconsin, east. L. H. ie apn .. Milwaukee. , ie 
Missouri, east. . mre 5 Breuers!. Ts. it. Louis. Wisconsin, west.S. M. Ryan. ...Madison. ae” 
Missouri, west..R. C. Patterson... .. ‘anewe City. | Wyoming: ..... A. D. Walton: 2. .; 1 \Cheyenne. coals 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS, OR r 
District. Name. Address. ey teges gi Address. B 
Alabama, north.Thos. J. Lr -Birmingham. | Montana. «FCs Orrick 1.75. . .-Helena. fas 
Alabama, mid... Douglas Smith...... Mont es: Nebraska. ..... Dennis i. Cronin. . .Omaha. 4 
‘Alabama, south.J. W. Van Beaveli . Mobile. Nevada,......- J. H. Fulmer,....... Carson City. a: 
Alaska— New HampshireA. J. Chretien....... Concord. Uy 
Div No. 1... .Albert White. .......Juneau. New Jersey....F. C. porno se Trenton. re 
Dov. No. 2...Chas. D. Jones...... Nome |. New Mexico. ..J. F. Toudre......... Santa Fe. 
Div. No. 3...Harvey Sullivan... .. ya: New York, nor. Daniel F. ak eee 
Div. No. 4.. .Lynn Smith......... airbanks. New York, sou. William C. astra .N. Y. City. 
Arizona......+« e A. Mauck &e "Ph enix, New York, east.Jesse D. Moore... .,Brooklyn. 


Arkansas, € .Geo. L. Mallory.....Little Rogk. New York, west.Joseph ag ir. . Rochester. 
Arkansas, wort: “Andrew J. Russell. . Fort Smith. No. Car., east... Rippon W. Ward... .Ralelgh. 
Calif'nia, north. ieee L. Beas. ,San re, No, rar id “Chas. G. Bryant. pe eee a 
C. Sit _L0s es. ) r., west. . Brownlow Jacks . Asheville. 

aa pole t. Anbon,* North Dakota. .O.8.W.Gunvaldsen.. . Fargo. 
Denver, Ohio, northern..George A. Stauffer. ..Cleveland, 
. New Haven. Ohio, southern. . Stanley Borthwick. ..Cincinnati. 
tapers bg Oklahoma, east. Henry F. Cooper. ... Muskogee. 
. Washi od Oklahoma, west.R. B. uum, SE ur Okla. City. 
pcan G, Beard) sc sass ulsa, 

ow hupchete Clarence B R, ett ortland. 
Pants wiv? oer ii Frank Mathues. . Philadelphia. 
Pevnnlsy’a,mi hn H, Glass....... Scranton, 
Etat I east, Tag C. McGregor, .Pittsburgh. 
Porto Rico..... Harry 8. Hubbard...San Juan. 
Rhode taend.. .Wm. Robt, Rodman. Providenée. 
So. Car., east...Samuel J. Leaphart. .Charleston, 
So. Car., west. . Robert Kirksey...... reenville, 


d apath Dakota. 6. M. Leedom..,.... Deadwood, 
lis. | Tennessee, east.Inslee C. King. /-. «Knoxville. 
City. Tennessee,mid..R.Q.Lillard......... Nashville. 
" Tennessee, west. Samuel Rogers... ..,,Memphis. 
Texas, northern.Samuel L, Gross... . . Dallas. 


Texas, southern.Richard A. Harvin.. ‘Houston. 


: yg eastern, . ‘Boot, Whi ain San + 
Raises New Orleans. exas, Western. .6co Oya. BR ntonio. 
“Shreveport. gies ATS Po Wald Se vate t Lake City 
ie Vermont....... Ibert W. ot Pita nd. 
ones Baltimore. ~ Virginia, catteritlarenice ers. Norfolk. ‘ 


Virginia, west...S. Green Proffit. . Roanoke. 


Wash’gton,east. David T. Ham , kane. 
Wash’ Eton west... B. Bonn ‘coma. 
West Va., north. Harr: A. welds, heeling. 
bal Va. south Siegel Workman. .., / Charleston. 


isconsin, east. Richard J. Nie .. Milwaukee, 
iwisco west.James E. Harris....,Madison. 


eters yoming:..... Hugh L. Patton’. )) Cheyenne, 


AA Un.ted States—Judiciary; 


to Sit poe 


Congressional Committees. 


CHIEF COMMITTEES OF THE SEVENTIETH CONCRESS. 


SENATE. 


Appropriations. —Warren (chairman), Smoot, Jones 
of Woshington Curtis; Hale, Phipps, ies Bingham, 
Oddie, Nye, Overman, Harris, Glass, Jones of New 
Mexico, McKellar, Broussard, Kendrick, Copeland, 
and Hayden. 

Banking and Currency.—Norbeck (chairman), Edge, 
Phipps, Sackett, Frazier, Pine, Brookhart, Steiwer, 
Fletcher, Glass, Edwards, Mayfield, ‘Wagner, 
Barkley and Tydings. 4 


‘Massachusetts. . 

Finance.—Smoot. (chairman), -_McLean,, Curtis, 
Watson, Reed of. Pennsylvania, Shortridge, Edge. 
Couzens, Fess, Greene, Deneen, Simmons, Jones 0 
New Mexico, Gerry, Harrison, King, Bayard, George, 
Walsh of Massachusetts, and Barkley. 

Foreign Relations —Borah (chairman) Ag ae 
Moses, Willis, McLean, Edge, Capper, Gillett, R 
of Pennsylvania, Swanson, Pittman, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Walsh of Montana, Reed of Missouri, 
Harrison, Ferris, Bayard, and Shipstead, 

‘Immigration.—Johhson (chairman), Keyes, Willis, 
Reed of Pennsylvania, Nye, Gould, King, Harris, 

_ Copeland, Blease, and Stephens. 

Interstate Commerce.—Watson (chairman), Good- 
ing, Couzens, Fess, Howell, Goff, Pine, Sackett, 
Metcalf, du Pont, Smith, ‘Pittman, Bruce, Dill, 
Wheeler, Mayfield, Hawes, Black, an agner. 

The Judiciary.— Norris (chairman), Borah, Deneen, 
Gillett, Goff, Robinson of oerew Blaine, Steiwer, 
Waterman, Overman, Reed of issouri, Ashurst, 

‘Walsh of’ Montana, Caraway, King, Neely, and 
Stephens. 

Military Affairs —Reed .of Pennsylvania (chair- 
man), Warren, Greene, Bingham, McMaster, Pine, 
Robinson of Indiana, Brooshart, Blaine, Fletcher, 
Sheppard, George, Tyson, Blease, Steck, Wagner, an 

C 


_Naval A fatrs—Hale (chairman), Oddie, Norbeck, 
Shortridge, Metcalf, Schall, Howell, Steiwer, Water- 
man, Swanson, Gerry, Trammell, Bro! , Hd- 
wards, Dill, Walsh of Massachusetts, and Tydings. 

Privileges and Elections.—Shortridge (chairman), 
Watson, Greene, Deneen, Goff, Edge, Steiwer, Watcr- 
man, King, George. Neely, Smith of South Carolina, 
Caraway, Reed of Missouri, and Bratton.. 

The. Chairmen (all Republicans) -of other Senate 
Committees are—Civil Service—Porter..H. Dale; 
Claims—Robert B.. Howell; Dist. of Col.—Arthur 
Copper; Expenditures in Executive Depts.—Frederic 
M. Sackett; Indian Affairs—Lynn J.. Frazier; Inter- 
oceanic .Canals—Walter E. Edge;. Irrigation and 
Reclamation—Lawrence C. Phipps; Mines and Mining 
—Tasker L. Oddie; Patents—Jesse H. Metcalf; 
Pensions—Arthur R. Robinson; Post Offices amd Post 
Roads—George ._H. Moses; Printing—Hiram Bing- 
ham; Public Buildings and Grounds—Henry W. Keyes; 
Public Lands and Surveys—Gerald P. Nye; Rules— 
Charles.Curtis; Territories and Insular Possessions— 
Frank B. Willis. : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Ways and Means—Green of Iowa (chairman), 
Hawley, Treadway, Bacharach, Hadley, Timberlake, 
Watson, McLaughlin, Kearns, Chindblom, Crowther. 
Faust, Aldrich, Sweet, Estep, Garner of Texas, Collier, 
Oldfield, Crisp, Carew, Martin of Louisiana, Rainey, 
ull of Tennessee, Dickinson of Missouri, an 
Doughton. sts 

Appropriations—Madden (chairman), Anthony, 
Wood, Cramton, Wason, Tinkham, French, Shreve, 
Dickinson of lowa, Murphy, Summers of Washington, 
Barbour, Ackerman, Hardy, Taber, Thatcher, 
Clague, Simmons, Holaday, Bacon, Welsh of Penn- 

_sylvania, Byrns, Buchanan, Gallivan, Taylor of 
Colorado, Oliver: of Alabama, Griffin, Harrison. 
Sandlin, Ayres, Cullen, Collins,’ Hastings, Vinson of 
Kentucky, and Casey. 

Banking and Currency—McFadden (chairman), 
King, Stro of Kansas, Luce, MacGregor,’ Fenn, 
Campbell, atherwood, Beedy, “Hooper; ' Allen, 
Goodwin, Wingo teagall, Brand of 
Georgia, ‘Stevenson, Black of Texas, Goldsborough, 
Prall; and Canfield: 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce.—Parker (chair- 
man), Cooper of: Ohie, Denison, Merritt, Mapes, 
Newton, Hoch, Wyant, Burtness, Nelson of Maine, 
Robinson of Lowa, Garber, Johnson of Indiana, Beck 
of Pennsylvania, Reyburn, Huddleston, Lea, Parks, 
Crosser, Shalleriberger, Corning, Milligan, and Perry. 


Agriculture—Haugen (chairman), Purnell, Wil- | 


liams of Illinois, Thompson, Ketcham, Hall of North 
Dakota, Pratt, Fort, Menges, Andresen, Adkins, 
Clarke, Hope, Houston of Hawaii, Aswell, Kincheloe, 
Jones, Swank, Fulmer, Rubey, Doyle, and Mc- 
Sweeney. - 

Foreign A ffzirs.—Porter (chairman) vores Begg; 
Burton, Fish, Cole of Iowa, Morton D. Hull, Martin 
of Massachusetts, . Eaton, Cooper of Wisconsin, 
Browne, Korell, Maas, Linthicum, Stedman, Con- 
nally of Texas, Moore of Virginia, Davey, O'Connell, 
McReynolds, and Bloom. 

Military Afgfairs—Morin (chairman), James, Rans- 
ley, Wurzbach, Frothingham, Reece, Speaks, Wain- 
wright, Glynn,’ Furlow, Johnson of Illinois, Hu hes, 
Hoffman, Houston of Hawaii, Quin, Fisher, Wright, 
Garrett of Texas, McSwain, Boylan, Hill of Alabama, 
and Chapman. 

Naval Affairs.—Butier (chairman), Britten, Dar- 
row, Burdick, Andrew, Miller, Woodruff, Updike, 
Hale, Evans of California, Tatgenhorst, Wolverton, 
Hancock, Houston of Hawaii, Vinson of Georgia, 
McClintic, Drane, Drewry, Sanders of Texas, Quayle, 


Gambrill, and Williams of Missouri 
Education.—Reed of New York (chairman), 
Robsion of Kentucky, Fenn, Kahn, Kiess, Lehibach, 
White of Maine, Leatherwood, Sears of Nebraska, 
Golder, Bowles, Monast, ———————,, Lowrey, Black 
of New York, Douglass of Massachusetts, Fietcher, 

Palmisano, Tarver, De Rouen, and Kvale. 

Laber.—Kopp.. (chairman), Zihlman, Manlove, 
Rowbottom, Welch.of California, Beck of Wisconsin, 
Smith, Vestal, Campbell, Strong of Kansas, Taylor 
of Tennessee, chee, Palmer, Connery, Jacobstein, 
Carss, Norton of New Jersey, Kent, Combs, Igoe, 
and Steele. 

Immigration and: Naturalization.—Johnson (chair- 
man), Taylor of Tennessee, White of Kansas, Free, 
Vincent of Michigan, Jenkins, Golder, MacGregor, 
Schneider, Brigham, Bachmann, Langley, Chase, 
Sabath, Box, Dickstein, Rutherford, Moore of 
Kentucky, Warren, Evans of Montana, and Green 
of Florida. 

Chairmen (all Republicans) of other Committees— 

Elections (No. 1)—Don B. Colton; Elections (No. 2) 
—Bird J. Vincent; Hlections (No. 3)—Charles L, 
Gifford; Coinage, Weights and Measures—Randolph 
Perkins; Post Office and Public Roads—W. W. Griest: 
Public Lands—Nicholas J. Sinnott; Indian A ffairs— 
Scott Leavitt; Territories—Charles F. Curry; Insular 
Afairs—Edgar R. Kiess; Mines and Mining—John 
sui pps a ice eee Grounds nee 

net ott; Patents—Albei . Vestal, Invalid Pen- 
sions—W. T. Fitzgerald. 

- Penstons—Harold Knutson; Dist. of Col.—Fred- 
erick N. Zihlman; Revision: of the Laws—Roy G. 
Fitzgerald; Civil Service—Frederick. R. Lehibach; 
Elect. of Pres., Vice. Pres., and Repr.—Hays B. White: 
Irrigation. and - Reclamation—Addison T. Smith: 
Expend. in Exec. Depts.—William Williamson: Rules 
—Bertrand H. Snell; Accounts—Clarence MacGregor; 
Census—E. Hart. Fenn; World War Vets Legis.— 
Royal C. Johnson; -Printing—Edward M. Beers. 


FEDERAL TERRITORIAL JUDGES. 


‘Alaska: Dist, Judge—Thomas M. Reed, Juneau: 
G, J. Lomen, Nome; B. Coke Hill, V: Cecil H! 
Clegg, Fairbanks. ee 

‘Canal Zone: Dist. Juage—Guy H. Martin, A 
Hawes op mg eee: se J ustiee, antaglo M. yen 

; As. Justices, James J. a, 5 
Charles F, Parsons, Honolulu. a 

Circuit Court—First cir.: Alva E, Steadman, 
lulu; Edward K. Massee, Honolulu; Albert M Griaty, 
Honolulu;. J. R. Desha, Honolulu. Second ir.: 
was, a Case, i, ebuky, Maui. 

ompson, Kailua. Fourth cir.: H 
pore salle: Fth cir: Wm. C. Achi jr., Linties 
. 8. District Judges (term 6 yeai 
Bolt, Honolulu; William T, Rawhas, oonoiuhe sets 


FEDERAL JUDGES IN DIST. OF COLUMBIA. ° 


COURT OF AFPEALS—Chtef Justice, George EB 
Martin of the Dist. of Columbia. A 1 = 
ae H. Robb, Josiah A. Van Orda rcs 

SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT— 
Justice, Walter 1, MeCoy Og tt CT eee 


Justices—W endell P. Stafford, of Vermont: Frederick 


L. Siddons, Adolph_A. Hoebling and William Hitz, - 


of the District of Columbia; 
Tennessee. ‘ z 


“FEDERAL COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEAL. 
Presiding Judge—William J. Graham, of Ill; 
Agsoctate Judges —James Tr. Smith, of California: 
. + 0: ermont; * 
Indiana; Charles S. Hatéeld, of Ohio. : vate S 


Thomas\ J. Bailey, of 


Third. ‘ers Jes 


of New Jersey. Associate 


_ Presiding Officer, the Vice President, 
of In 


Terms . Senators. 

‘Expire. Alabama. P. O. Address. 

1931.3. Thos: Heflin, D.....3..05.. Lafayette. 
. 1933 3. Hugo Black, D +eeeeess. Birmingham, 
4 ‘Arzona. 

» .1929..Henry F. Ashurst, D......... Prescott. 

a 1933,.Carl Hayden, D............-Phoenix. 
= Arkansas. 

~ 1933..Thaddeus H. Caraway, mais «+..Jonesboro. 
‘ 1931..Joseph T. Robinson, D.......Little Rock. 
as California. 

1929. .Hiram W. Johnson, R,....... San Franelsco. 
1933. .Samuel M. Shortridge, R......Menlo Park. 
he 
a Colorado, 

_  1931..Lawrence C. Phipps, R.......Denver. 

1933. Charles W. Waterman, R..... Denver. 

* Connecticut, 

> 1929. .George P. McLean, = SN oe any Simsbury. 
 1933..Hiram Bingham, Bit sc occes New Haven. 
‘ De aoare. 

6 1929... de gin ro F. Bayard, D. . Wilmington. 

1931. .T. Coleman du Pont, R....... Wilmington. 
= Florida. 

» °1929..Park Trammell, D........... d. 

_ . 1933..Dunean U. Fletcher, D.......Jacksonville 
" ‘ et eng 

, 1933..Walter F. George, D. .-. Vienna. 
1931.. William J. Harris, D.-:2.. ..-Cedartown. 
: Idaho, 

1933. .Frank R. Gooding, R......... Gooding. 

t. 1931. . William E. Borah, R...... ... Boise. 

! Minois. 

_ 1981..Charles S, Deneen, R........Chicago. 

“ad 1933. .Frank L. mith “Bes sid ‘Dwight. 
a Indiana. 

1929. .Arthur R. Robinson, R....... Indianapolis, 
_ _1933..James E. Watson, R......... Rushville. 

‘" ‘ Towa. 

‘1933. .S8mith W. Brookhart, R.... ... Washin 

_ 1931..Daniel F. Steck, D..... auo2) Ottumwa, 

“9 Kansas. 

© 1933..Charles Curtis, R..........05 Topeka. 

a 1931. .Arthur Capper, R..........04 Topeka. 

a Kentucky. 

' 1931..Fred M. Sackett, R.......... Louisville. 

_ 1933..Alben W. Barkley, D......-.. Paducah. 
eb es 

 1933..Edwin S. Broussard, D....... New Iberia. 

: 1931. .Joseph E. Ransdell, D........L. Providence. 

“J Maine. > 

1929. .¥Frederick Hale, R..... evoesve Portiand. 

Z 1921..Arthur R. Gould, R..........Presque Isle. 
4 fpene BD. 5 -Baltim 
29. . William Cabell Bru Silom ore. 
193 3. .Millard E. Ty: dees, Ds... : /Havre de Grace 
A Atasnachucia. Ped 
_ 1931. .Frederick H. a iin Vil wld re 

1929. . David I. Walsh, D..... ++eeee sd itchburg. 

. : Pere: 1)..... Big Rapids 
_ 1929. . Woodbridge N. bs lr ree pids. 
1931. . James Couzens, R............ Detroit. 

Minnesota, 
1929. . Henrik Shi 


Farm-Lab. .Minneapolis. 
YR Excelsior. 


1981 |) Thomas D. 


Bie -James A. Reed D...........Jansas City. 


1933. Harry B. Hawes, D.......+..8t . Louis, 
Montana. 
1929. .Burton K. Wheeler, D. ‘esses Butte, 


alah, 3. He 


eee oer 


Stetes—The Seventieth Congress. 
, HE SEVENTIETH CONQRESS., 

THE SENATE. 
‘Terms of i end on March 4 of year preceding nenie. 


arles G. Dawes, R 
re resident pro tem,, Senator George H. Moses, R., of New Hampshire; 


Salary of a Senator is $10,000 a year, 
of Llinois, salary, $15,000. 
Secretary, Edwin P. Thayer, Bey 


Ter ‘Senators. rf 
Eanind Nebraska. P.O. Address, 
1929. .Robert B. Howell, R. “river ecORiabes <a 
1931. .George W. Norris, R..i.22; -McCook 
Nevada. 
1929. . Key Pittman, D....:....3... Tonopah. 
933..Tasker L. Oddie, eee si 
New Hampshire. : t 
1931..Henry W. Keyes, R. .. . 
1933. .George H. Moses, R... 
New Jersey. 
1929. . Edward I. She ay BY wialese ca EOD 
1931. . Walter E, Edge, R..... dawere ‘aaa City. 
New Mevxtco. 
R929... 5 te crlgne a hips haus mee. tee ee Oke 
1931..Sam G, Bratton, D..........Santa Fe. 5 
New York. 
1929. . Royal S, Copeland, D. . By = City. x 
1933. .Robert F. Wagner, D... < Y. Citys= pee 
waka) Carolina. 
1933..Lee S$ Overman, D........... bury. 
1931. “Burnitold MeL. ‘Simmons, D..: New Bern, ra: 
North Dakota. “nee 
1929. .Lynn J. ae bein weed s<wELooplas ig A ole 
1933. .Gerald P, Nye, R....... yams Cooperstown. +3 , 
Ohto. 4 
1929. .Simeon D. Fess, R........... Yellows rings 
1933. .Frank B. Willis, R..... epee Delaware. “— 
Oklahoma. 
1931..W. B. Pine, Rua. Sues kmulgee. 
1933. .Elmer Thomas, D........... Vteaiese Park 
Oregon. . 
1931. . Charles L. MeNary,. BR... Saletie > <a 
1933. .Frederick Steiwer, R........ Sh pH yy 
Pennsyloania. — ; ey 
1929. . David A. Reed, R....... «oe SEAS I = 
1933. . William S. eee BRR ‘ 
Rhode Island. aa Ps: 
1929. .Peter G. Gerry, D........... Warwick. 54 
1931. .Jesse H. Metcalf, R........,.Providence. 
South Carolina. By 
1933. .Ellison D, Smith, D......,..,Florence. : 
1931. . Coleman L. Blease, D. +... 2. eee eps 
South Dakota. 
1933. A a Norbeck, Ris ss %.. sae fee ig PS CG 
1931..W. H. McMaster, R.........Pierre 5 
Tennessee. 
1929. . Kenneth I. sagt ee Duos , Mempue.: 
1931..Lawrence D. Tyson, D...... - Knoxville. 
Texas. { : 
1929. .Farle B. Mayfield, D,........Austin, . act 
1931. : Morris Sheppard, D.......... Texarkana. ee 
‘ Utah. pe 
1929..Wm. H. King, D. ; 
1933. .Reed Smoot, R.. a 
Vermont, ees | 
1929. . Frank L. Greéne, B. vtccwees Ob, Albans, } 
1933..Porter H. D: fy ipomeskaland! Powd. 
Virointa. awa 
1929. .Claude A. Swanson, D...... .Chatham, { 
1931..Carter Glass, D.......sesenee yachirane 48 
Washington. doktan pa 
ele Dili, D.. sos ane eee SDORANG ei 
: Wesley bi Jones, B....10.1TiBeattle j 
West ih ps et 
1929. .M. M. Neely, D... 
1931. rine D. Gott, R. 7 &. 
Wisconsin. 
1929. .Robert M. A aged jr, R.. Maaieon 
1933. .John J. Blaine, R....... «+++. Boscobel, 


1929. 
Cea 


, 48: Democrats, 47; Farmer-Labor, i 


Wyoming. rite, 
hn #%. Kendrick, D.......«. dan. 
Fennel Ee W asred, R. . Cheyenne. | 


mith W. Brookh 


“Elected Nov. 2 


Alabama. ' 
Dist. | Politics... P. O. Address. 
1VJohn Meputfie* , .. Monroeville. 
2' Lister Hill*...... ; -Montgomery. 
3 Henry B. Steagail®, ..Ozark, 

. 4 Lamar Jeffers*......... . Anniston. 
. § William B. Bowling*...Dem. .Lafayette. 
a. 6 Willlam By Oliver* oi... Dem. .Tuscaloosa. 

7 Miles C. Allgood*...... Dem. . Allgood. 
8 Edward B. Almon*....Dem..Tuscumbia. *~ 
. | 9 George Huddleston*....Dem:.Birmingham. 
10 William B. Banxhead*..Dem. . Jasper. 
SSUES eee ta ae Arizona. ‘ 
Lewis D. Douglas...... Dem. !Phoenix. 
) alee as 
4 William J. Driver*.:. »...Dem.. Osceola, 
.2 William A. Oldfiela* Dem. . Batesville. 
‘3 John N. Tillman*.. Dem. . Fayetteville. 
sia e ‘Otis Wingo*: ..... Dem..De Queen. 

_ 65 Heartsill ‘Ragon*. .. Dem. . Clarkesville. 
a é James B. Reed*. .. Dem. . Lonoke. 
Rh of Tilman BY Parks*.......'. Dem. .Hope. 

a California. : 

; 1, Clarence FR Lea* abihipicte em..Santa Rosa. 


| 2 Harry L, Englebright*. “BeD. 
_3 Charles F, Curry*.,.... 
4 Mrs. Florence P. KanatRep 


6 Albert E. Carter* Rep 
/’7 Henry EB. Barbour*......Rep. 
+8 Arthur M. Free*...... Rep 
PON Web EVES. t2.5 66-5 Rep 
OV Toe Crail fo os. Rend 
aL aie D. Swing* OR ST Rep. 
: Colorado. 
1 's. lratricéh White........ Dem. 


2 ee a ‘timberlake*. Sel 
-3 Guy U. Hardy* 
& award T. Taylor* “Date. 


1 Ez. Hart Fenn*. ae Lee Rep. 

2) Richard Le Freeman*. i 

3 John Q. Tilson’ 

’ & Schuyler Note 
5 James P. Glynn*. 


ms ‘Petisnate: 
MOWerS G. Se -Rep. 


> Ene: 


6 Leslie J. Steele . rere 
6 Samuel Rutherford*.. 
Malcolm C. Tarver.... - 


Neue Cc. Lanktord®: 
Willigm W. Larsen*. . 


Tada he. 
a Burt on L, French*. AS Rep. 
2 Addison T. 


‘Smith*..... Rep.. 


Nevada City. 
. Sacramento. 


.San Francisco. 
. .San Francisco. 
: .Oakland. 

. Fresno. 

. .San Jose. 

. .Glendale. 


.Los Angeles. 
-El Centro. - 


«Denver. 
- Sterling. 


.Canon City. 
.Glenwood Springs 


. Wethersfield. 
+ «New. Lonaon. 
. .New Haven. 
. »Stamford. 

: . Winsted. 


.-Georgetown. 


.- Lakeland. 
. Starke. 
.. Tallahassee., 


.. Kissimmee. 


: Savannah. 


:.Camilla. 

. .Americus. 

.. Newnan. 

. .Decatur. 

.. Forsyth. 

.. Dalton. 

. Athens, 

. .Gainesville. 

. Milledgeville. 


Douglas. 


:, Dublin. 


ritten Een. Bae 
act R. Oninatlom® ais RS BG 


tank R. Reid* . 
: Rep. 


liar R. Johnson*. +Rep. . 


13 Wil 

14 John C. Allen* -Rep. 
: 6 sidavond Js gs hea 
.Rep. 
-Rep. 
Rep. 


-Galesburg. 

- Peoria. 
-Bloomington. 
Georgetown, 


-Rep. 
‘Dem. 
-Dem. 


le T Ralney™ 
= a) wa “earl ‘Major{ 
d. M. Irwin*. 


-Rep. .B 


- Decatur. 

- Carrollton. 

peor 
eville. 


3 Wiiliam W. Arnold*..: .Dem.. Robinson. 


The HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV ee 
1926; terms from March 4, 1927, to March 4, 1929. Salary of members, $10,000 a 
‘Speaker—Nicholas Longworth, Rep., of. Ohio. 

iced of the House of Representaiives William. Tyler Page. Rep., ot ‘Maryland. ; 


, Tilinois—Continued. = 
Dist. Politics. P.O. Address. 
24 Thomas §. Williams*,. .Rep. Louisville. 
25° Edward E. Denison’. . -Rep . .Marion. 
At Harve. 
Richard Yates*........ Rep. Sprtngridla. 
Henry R. Rathbone*...Rep. - Kenilworth, 
ot > Fee Indiana. 
1 Harry E. Rowbottom*. Rep . -Evansville. 
2 Arthur H. Greenwood*.Dem.. Washington. 
3 Frank Gardner*......- Dem. .Seottsburg. 
4 Harry C. Canfield*.... .Dem.. Batesville. 
5 Noble J. Johnson*.....Rep. .Terre Haute, 
6 Richard N. Flliott*....Rep..Connersville. - 
7 Ralph EB. Updike sr.*...Rep. .Indianapolis. _ 
8 Albert H. Vestal*.:....Rep. .Anderson. 
9 Fred S. Purnell*.......Rep. .Attica. 
10 William R. Wood*....: Rep. .La Fayette. 
11 Albert’ R. Hall*. +.eee..Rep.. Marion. 
12 David Hogg*....... -.- Rep. .Fort Wayne. 
13 Andrew qa Frickey* Shee Rep. .La Porte. _ 
- Towa. 
r 3 William F. Kopp*..... Rep. .Mount Pleasant. 
2 ae DD. Letts). es Rep. .Davenport. 
3 T. J. B. Robinson*..... Rep. .Hampton._~ 
4 Gilbert N. Haugen*....Rep..Northwood. ~ 
5 Cyrenus Cole*......... Rep. .Cedar Rapids. 
6 C. William Ramseyer*. Hop . .Bloomfield. 
7 Cassius C. Dowell*..... Rep . .Des Moines. . 
8 Lloyd Thurston*....... Rep. .Osceola. 
9 William R. Green*... ... Rep . .Council Bluffs. 
10 L. J, Dickinson*:...... Rep. .Algona. 
11 William D. Boies*..... Rep. “Sheldon. ‘ 
Karsas. 
1 Daniel R. Anthony. jr*. meres . Leavenworth. 
20°. Guyerth oo. 6 oe eee Kansas City. 
3 W. H. Sproul*..... Mey Sedan. 
4 Homer Hoch*...,.....-Rep..Marion. 
5 James G. Strong* Baas Rep. .Blue Rapids. 
6 Hays B. White*...2..: Rep. . Mankato. 
7 Ciifford R. Hope....... Rep. .Garden City. - 
8. William A. Ayres*.....Dem.,. Wichita. : 
: cag 
1 W. V. Gregory..... ..Mapyfield. 
2 David H. Kincheloe .. Madisonville. 
3 John W. Moore*... ..Morgantown. ~ 
4 Henry PD. Moorman. ...Dem..Harainsburg. | 
5 Maurice H. Thatcher*. aep - Louisville. 
6 ‘Orie 8) Ware... 2.22... Dem..Covington. 
7 Virgil Chapman*....... Dem. . Paris. 
8 Ralph Gilbert*........ ae Shelbyville. 
9 ‘Fred M. Vinson*... , Loui 
10 Mrs. Katherine Taiigley Rep “Pikeville. 
11 John M. Robsion*. . Rep. .Barbourville. 
Dbjastana , 
1 James O’Connor*: »....Dem..New Orleans. 
2 J. Zach Spearing*:.2...Dem..New Orleans.’ 
3 Whitmell P. Martin*...Dem..Thibodeaux. 
4 John N. Sandlin*....., Dem.. Minden. 
5 Riley J. Wilson*....... Dem. . Ruston. 
6 Bolivar E. Kemp*. ....Dem.. Amite. 
7 Rene L. De Rouen..... Dem. . Ville Platte 
8 James B. Aswell*...... Dem..Natchitoches. ~ 
1c ll L. Beedy* So WE ue 
‘ ‘arroll L. Beedy*...... ortland. 
2 Wallace H. White-jr.*. Reps - Lewiston. 
3 John E. Nelson*....... Rep . -Augusta. 
4 Ira G. Hersey*... 2s... Rep . .Houlton. 
1 T. Alan Goldsb sachets 
0) oroug em, . Denton, 
2 William P. Cole jr..... Dem. . Towson. 
3 Vincent L. Palmisano ..Dem,.Baltimore. 
4-J, Charles Linthicum*. .Dem. . Baltimore. 
5 Stephen W. Gambrill*..Dem..Lavrel. 
6 Frederick N. Zihlman*.Rep. -Cumbérland. 
4 aia! -. M Le a arg 
en Treadway* ep . .Stockb 
2 Henry L. Bowles* -Rep prin; field 
3 Frank H. Foss*. . -Rep 
4 George R. Stonbs* . .Rep 
. 5 Edith Nourse Rogers*. ‘Ree 
6 A. Piatt Seale Pea Rep 
7 William P. Connery jr.*Dem 
8 Frederick W. J enger Ren 
9 Charies a Underhill* . .Rep 
10 John J. Douglass* . .Dem 
11 Geo. Holden Tinkham*. Rep 
i James A. Gallivan* . ...Dem 
1 
2 


Mitioon = 

elt ms ; eae O. Address 

Banc. Michener?. 11. /Rep. Adrian 
. per* Rep. .Battle Creek. 


tease 


y 
y 
‘f 
‘ 
4 Clacesioe J. aLeod*.. “Rep. . Detroit.” 
i Minnesota. 
Allen J. Furlow*....... Rep . .Rochester. 
Frank Clague*........ Rep . .Redwood Falls. 
i’ August H. Andresen*.. . .Red_Wing. 
Fa, Melvin J. Maas St. Paul 
) Walter H. Newton* Minneapolis 
) Harold Knutson*. St. Cloud 
O. J. Kvale* Benson. 
; William L. Carss ... Proctor. 
9 C. G. Selvig Rep. .Crookston. 
10 Goafrey G. Goodwin. . “Rep . -Cambridge. 
? 
1 John E. Rankin* em. . Tupelo. 
2 Bill) G, Lowrey* em. .Blue Mountain. 
3 W. M. . Greenwood. 
_ 4 Jeff Busby* . -Houston. 
5 Ross A. Dem. . Meridian, 
7 6-T. W -. Laurel. 
- 7 Percy ..MeComb. 
i 8 James Dem.. Vicksburg. 
f 
a 1 M. A. Romjue*........Dem..Macon. 
4 2 Ralp ft aeiee ive stile © Dem, fon eater a 
" 3 Jacob L. Htigan*..... Dem. .Richmon 
3 4 Charles L. Faust*......Rep. .St. doceps. 
5 George H. Combs jr... .Dem.. Kansas City. 
; 8 C. C. Dickinson* Dem. . Clinton. 


; das C. Dyer*..... Rep 
‘14 James F. Fulbrightt..‘ ‘Dem: ‘Donephan 
_ 15 Joe J. Manlove*....... Rep. .Joplin. 
* 16 Thomas L. Rubey* ... .Dem..Lebanon. 
: Montana. 
1 John M. vans*,......Dem.. Missoula. 
2 Scott Leavitt*.........Rep. .Great Falls, 
2 Nebraska. 
by 1 John H. Morehead*. ...Dem. . Falls City. 
. 2 DP St racter Rep . .Omaha 
- .3 ar Howard*,......Dem..Columbus. 
| John N. Norton. «2... Dem. Polk. 
- 5A lenberger*. 2 . Alma. 
4 6 Ro G. Simmons*. RED. : ‘Seottsblutt. 
ie New 
-—s-: Samuel S. Arentz*..... 5 oe .Simpson. 
4g New ig ee 
a Rep . .Laconia. 
, ‘Rep . . Nashua. 
; ersey. 
4 ..Rep . .Camden. 
8 Rep. .Atlantic City. 
L a0 Rep, .South Amboy. 
4q .Rep. .North Plainfield. 


< 


be ‘Rep ‘Plainfield. 
Rep. . Woodcliff Lake. 
. «Passaic. 


‘ Franklin W. Fort*. . 

10 Frederick R. Lehibach*. Begs ‘New 

11 Oscar L.. Auf se Heide*. Dem. “West 2 New York. 
12 Mary T. Norto: *...... Dem. .Jersey City. 


Pe Mezico. 
~ John Morrow*........Dem..Raton. 


4 wt 


cay Oy Ge _ 
l1* pot Dem. W New Bri Aton. 


i*;..,,Dem, “New York ity. 


New York—Continued. 
Politics. P.O, Address, 
4 Christopher D. Sa oa .New York City. 
4 Walt AS, .Dem.. New York City. 
.Dem..New York City. 
.Dem,.. New York City. 
Dem..New York City. 
Dem.. New Yrok City. 
Dem, .New York City. 


7 es Ww. Cohen 
John F. Carew* . 


ie LaGuardi *, Re) 


.Dem..New York City. 
‘Dem. / Bronx. 

James M. Fitzpatrick . /Dem.. Bronx. 

J. Mayhew W alnwright*Rep . .Rye. 
Hamilton Fish jr.*....: Ri ‘G 
Harcourt J. Pratt*.. 
Parker Corning*.......D. 
James S. Parker*...... 
Frank Crowther*...... 
Bertrand H. Snell*.. ...Re 
2 Thaddeus C. Sweet* . 

3 Fred’k M. Davenport*. 
John D. Clarket. . 

5 Clarence BE. Hancock 


Gale H. Stalker*..... ‘ 
Meyer Jacobstein* 
are D. Sanders*. . 
Wallace Dempsey*.. ’ 
PSarenen MacGregor* . 


Daniel A: Reed*. 
North Cargtina. 


.Rep . .Clinton. 
.. Rep. . Fraser. 
"Rep . . Syracuse. 
Rep. .Aubura. 
.Rep . .Elmira. 


.-Rep. aed 
“Rep. . Lockport. 


Rep. ear 


"*, Dem. 

..Dem. .Greensboro. 
.. Dem. . Asheboro. 
Robert L. ‘Doughton* ae 


Aifred L, Bulwinkle* .. 
Zebulon Weaver* 


.Dem. . Gastonia. 


COONO Ue whore 


- 


7th Dakota. 
Olger B. Burtness* 
Thomas Hall* 


whe 


. Rep. ‘Dayton. AbD 
E a : /Greenville. 


Charlies Bana o 
Brooks Fietcher* . 
. W. Chalm: 


Thomas A. rp nance ats 
Mell G. Underwood* 
Cc. 8) now if a 


Sika MeSweeney* 
Williain M. ny 


Sse eae 
NK OODNDSRWNW HOO ONO ONE 


G, Coope 

Charles A. Pinay é ee Ch 
Robert Crosser* Dem 
Theodore E. Burton*’. 


Oklahoma. r ; 
erette B. Howardt...Dem..Tulsa. P ; 
William W. Hastings*. at -‘Tahled Sere 

t. al ol 


NIM OAR 


ames V. sMeiinde® ‘ 
C. Garber* 


‘gon. 
Willis O, Hawl .Rep . .Salem. 
Nicholas J. J Bianotte ee “Rep: .The Dalles. 
Franklin 


p..New York City. 
Dem.. New York City. 


- 


p . .Potsdam, 
.Rep . .Phoenix. 


Dem.. Rochester. 


.. Washington. — 
Dont . Warrenton. 


A os a 
Dem. . Whiteville. 
Dem. .Laurelsprings. — 
Dem. . Asheville. : 
ec. -Grand Forks. 


: Bismarck. 
D . .-Kenmare. ‘ 


BE Stan ‘Cleveland. Ler 


Dem. .McAles 
Dem..Ada. ‘ 
ge eden 

7 pea , 


ee “Portland. 


- Dist. 
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6 
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Cyrus M. Palmer 
Robert G. Bushong.. 
ee T, ‘MoFadden* : 


Pénnsiloanta Continued, j 
¢ Politics. P.O. iKasteeies 
. .Pottsville: - 
» .Sinking Spring. 
..Canton.  , 
. - Williamsport. 


Ren . .Mount Carmel. 
....Mount Union. 
. .Harrisburg. 


J. Russell Leech... ....- 
J. Banks Kurtz*.. 5... 
Franklin Menges* 
J. Mitchell Chase ; 
Samuel A. Kendall*. ... 
Henry W. Temple*.... 
J. Howard Swick 
Nathan L: Strong*.. 
Thomas C. Cochran. . 
Milton W. Shreve*. . 
Everett Kentt.. 
Adam M. Wyant* . 
2 Stephen G. Porter* 
M. Clyde Kelly*. 
eee M. Morin*. 


Guy H.C Estep. . 
Campbell 

Rhode 1 ao 
Clark Burdick* 


Richard S. Aldrich 
Louis Monast 


Thomas S. MeMillan*. 
Butler B. Hare*. aq 
Fred H. Dominick*. 
John J. McSwain*.... 
William F. Stevenson*. 
Allard H. Gasque* 
Hampton P. Fulmer*.. 
oe South Dakota. 
C. A. Christopherson*. -Rep. 
oyal C. Johnson* Rep. 
‘iiam Will on*. 
Tennessee. 
- Carroll Reece* 
. Will Taylor* 
He OF pp eae el ps 


Joseph W. By rns*, 
Edward E. Ealick, “SAB 
Gordon Browning*. . 

9 Finis J. Car ores 


. 


..Rep.. 


. -Butler. 

p . .La Follette. 

m.. Chattanooga. 

.. Carthage. 
.- Tullahoma, 
.. Nashville. 
. -Pulaski, 
. -Huntingdon. 


. .Ebensburg. 
|. .Altoona. 

‘ -York. 

. .Clearfield. 

. .Meyersdale. 
. . Washington. 
. «Beaver Falls. 
. . Brookville. 

. .-Mercer. 

. Erie. 

.. Bangor. 

. .Greensburg. 
. .Pittsburgh. 
. .Edgewood. 

. .Pittsburgh. 
. .Pittsburgh. 
.. .Crafton. 


Rep. .Newport. 
. . Warwick. 
.Rep . : Pawtucket. 

South Carolina. 
.Dem.. 
Pia m, 
-Dem. 
.-Dem.. 
.Dem. 
:Dem.. 
.Dem.. 


Charleston. 


. Saluda. 
. Newberry. 


Greenville. 


. Cheraw. 


Florence. 
Orangeburg. 


-Sioux Falls. 


. Aberdeen. 
Custer. 


Dresden. 


Coes Hudspeth* utes 
Thomas L. Blanton* . 
Marvin Jones* . - 


Don B. Colton* . ; 
Elmer O. regina sicters “Reps . 


Elbert S. 2 ea ebap te 
Ernest W. Bae R 


irg T 
Schuyler Otis Bland”. ra 
Joseph T. Deal*. . D 
Andrew J. Montague 
Patrick Henry Drewry 
Joseph Whitehead* . 
Clifton A, Woodrum*. 
Thomas W. Harrison* 
R. Walton Moore* 
Goere C. Peery 

H. St. George Mucker®. 

Washington. 


Gaaanieaeece ne bore 


Lal 


John F. Miller* Re 
Linaley H. Hadley*.... 
Albert Johnson* 

John W. Summers* . 

Sam B. Hill+ 


Carl G. Bachmann*. 
Frank, L. Bowman*. - . 
William 8. O’Brien . 
James A. Hughesf.. 

E, T. England 

Henry Allen Cooper*.. . 
Charles A. Kading 
John M. Nelson* 

John C. Schafer* 

Victor L. Berger* 
Floriant Lampert* 
Joseph D, Beck* 
Edward E. Browne*. .. 
George J. Schneider*... 
James A. Frear* 
Hubert H. Peavey* . 


Wyomin 
Charles E. eae 


ae i 
POSOMNOCBRWNH ACIRWe CHRWH 


-Dem. 


West eee dread 
axe 


James French Strother*. Rep +5 
Rep . .Charleston, 


P.O. Address: 


woos 


. Vernal. 
Salt Lake City. 
.8t. Albans. 

: -Brattleboro. 


5 Lexington. 


. -Seattle, 

. Bellingham. , 

. -Hoquiam. 

. .Walla Walla. 
. . Waterville. 


Wheel! 


. .Morgantown. 


.. Buckhannon.’ ~ 


. .Huntington. 


Welch. 


. . Racine. 
. .Sheboygan. 


Madison. 


..Milwaukee, | 
.. -Milwaukee. 
. Oshkosh. - - 
. . Viroqua. 
. . Waupaca. 
. .Appleton. 
. -Hudson. 
p.. Washburn. 


. Casper. 


€p. 
LASKA—Delegate. 
Dan A, Slitherland® -Rep . .Juneau. 
HAWAII—Delegaie. per 
Victor S. K. Houston, .Rep...Honotulu. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Resident Commisstoners. | 
Isauro Gabaldon: -Nueva Eeija. = | 
Pedro Guevara. ....... Natl. -Santa Cruz. no 
ites ee a term of three years, beginning March 


" PORTO RICO—Resident. Commtsstoner. 
Felix Cordova Davila...Union:Manati. y 
vets for a term of four years, beginning March 4; 


.. Memphis. 


.. Clarksville. 
. .Jacksonville. 


Zi Joseph J. 
mr PO: renee P. Buchanan* 
ner Tom.Connally*........ 
) Fritz G. Lanham* . 
ed on the Goth “Congress, tServed in a as Congress. Of those elected to the Seventieth | 
E. Stephens (D. 2nd Ohio) died Feb. 12, 1927; Ladislas Lazaro (D. 7th La.) died Mar. 30; Walter 
. 35th N. Y.) died May 25; William N. Vaile (R. 1st Col.) died July 2; and M. E, Crumpacker 
ot Rep Jul » Mee meee M, Hazlett ( CR. 1st sists pep ae Se 20. i 
ie ntatives of the ‘ongress Ne ists 0 members. e composition of 
237; Democrats, 195; Farmer-Labor, 2; Socialist, 1. Pn Pe 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS IN CONCRESS, 1855-1927. 


ant 


oa eee 


The Astronomical Calculations, beginnin 


49 


Astronomical Calculations for 1928. 


on the next page, are given in local Mean Time, except as 


otherwise pews, and were made expressly for THE WORLD ALMANAC by Henry B. Hedrick, Ph. D., Wash- 


ington, D. C 
CALENDAR 


FOR 1928. 
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THE SEASONS. 


In the temperate zones, these are four in number: 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter; beginning 
respectively at the vernal equinox, the summer 
the autumnal equinox and the winter 
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27’ toward the sun and the days in the ern 
hemisphere are longer than the nights, at the same 
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southern hemisphere are 
shorter than the oo . In December the North 
Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away from the sun and the 
nights in the northern hemisphere are longer than 
the days; at the same time the nights in the southern 
hemisphere are shorter than the days. 

The heating influence of the sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest dally accession of heat 
therefore, at the time of the summer solstice; an 
the least is at the time of the winter solstice. In 
June, in the north temperate zone, the heat received 
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of the 4 fig is experienced. 
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night, and it is not until January or February that 
gain and loss beco: 
ceases to show a downward tendency. 
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Pe lam. s\l\venn |x. 5. Dey la. au. s|lmonn ly. a. s. Mont, H. M. 
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; J jy (Local Mean Time. A. M., light figures; P. M., black.) ; 
ae 3 ___ To obtain standard time see directions on page 62 - 
a : Calendar for Calendar for ~ 
4 : _~ Boston, _ New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
gia 3 New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
SE - Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, || Georgla, Alabama; 
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Be gy © N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, uTexas, New Mexico, 
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Boston, New York City, Calendar for 
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_ Calendar for Calendar for ; 
Boston, | New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
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7 32 4 35 7 
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4 22) 7 41/10 36|| 4 28] 735 434, 7 29/1 4 52| 711 
4 22} 7 41/11 10|| 4 28] 735 4 34| 7 29/11 4 52| 711) 
422) 7 41/11 38)| 4 28] 735 4 34| 7 29/1 4 52| 71111 
429) 741|.. ..|| 498] 735 434) 7 29|1 4 53| 7 11) 
4 23| 742112 3]| 429| 736 4 35| 7 30|.. 4 53| 7 12|. 
4 23| 7 42/12 24/| 4 29| 736 435] 7 30|1 4 53| 712 
4 23| 7 42/12 45|) 4 29| 736 435] 7 30|1 453) 7 12): 
| 424] 7421 1 7/| 430] 736 4 35| 7 30] 1 4 54| 7 12) 
; 4 24| 7 42| 1 29'| 4 30| 7 36 4 36| 730] 1 4 54| 712 
425| 742| 155|| 431| 736 4 36| 7 30| 2 4 54: 712) 
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TWILICHT. 
Ends |Aug. 


3 39 832.) 111) 3:49 


MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
10H. 30M. bo se 3 te Sor ae 


24 Full Moon. ... 3 
Evening Stars—Venus, Saturn. 


_ 9th Month. . SEPTEMBER. 
eae ee (Local Mean Time. A, M., light figures. 
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Calendar for » Calendar for 


al a i Boston, || New York City, ‘Calendar for. |} ~— Calendarfor 
<5 © t New England, — Connecticut, Washington; | Charleston, 
nes 2; N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
al Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ilinois, issouri, Kansas, || Louisiana, Arkansas, 
(S| 8 || Nratleewn tr || "Wsoine"and’ |} CSevage ana” || S°Atizone, and 
peal f ne Otegon’ Northern California. Central California. Southern California, — 
a) o { ; 
Serta Sun Sun | Moon || Sun | Sun | Moon || Sun Sun | Moon }| Sun Sun | Moon 
Al a Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & 5. b|, 
i H. M.\H. M.|H. M.||H. M.|\H. M.\H, M.||H. M.\H. M.|\H, M.||H. MR. M. y fF | 
5 24) 635] 7 48/| 5 26) 6 33| 7 48)| 5 28) 631) 747|| 5 34) 6 25 
‘|| 5.25) 6 33| 8 13]| 5 27] 6 32] 8 14|| 5 29) 6 30] 8 14]| 5 35) 6 2 
|| 5 27) 631] 8 39]| 5 28) 6 30] 8 41] 5 30; 6 28) 8 43) 5 36) 6 22 
5 28) 629) 9 9]| 5 29! 6 28] 9 12]) 5 31) 6 26) 9 15)|| 5 36) 6 21 
|| 5 29) 6 28) 9 43]! 5 30! 6 27) 9 48)! 5 32) 6 25) 9 52) 5.37) 6 20; 
{| 5 30] 6 26/10 25]! 5 31] 6 25/10 30/| 5 33) 6 23/10 36|| 5 37}; 619 
4 5 31| 6 25/11 15) 5 32] 6 24/11 21)/ 5 34) 6 2211 28) 5 38} 6 18)! 
5739) 36.23). -< al) (pb $3! 16.22)" ot 5 851.6 21) 2 ~ |||, 5 38);6.16), 
|| 5 33) 6 21/12 14|| 5 34) 6 20/12 20]| 5 36) 6 19)12 27|| 5 39) 6 15) 
|| 5 34) 6 19) 1 21]! 5 35) 6 19] 1 27|| 5 37) 6 18] 1 33|| 5 40) 614 
|| 535] 617) 2 32|| 5 36} 617] 2 37\| 5 38] 6 16] 2 42)| 5 40! 6 12 
||. 5 36] 6 15) 3 43]| 5 37] 6 15| 3 47\| 5 38] 614] 3.51]! 5 41) 611 
| 5 37| 6 14} sets. || 5 38] 6 14 5 39] 6 13} sets.|| 5 42) 6 9 
|| 5 38) 612) 6 53)| 5 39, 6 12 5 40) 6 12] 651|| 5 43) 6 8 
5 39] 6 10| 7 15]! 5.40) 610 5 41} 610) 7 15|| 543, 6 7 
|| 540) 6 9 6 8 542] 6 8) 739|| 54416 6 : 
641) 6 7: 6 6 5 43).6 6 3), 5446 4 814 — 
+5 43/6 5 6 4 54316 4 1] 5 45) 6 3) 844 
{| 54416 3 6 3 544) 6 3 2)|| 545} 6 2) 919 
5 45|6 1 6 1 5 45/6 1| 938] 546] 6 0| 958 
|| 546) 6 0 6 0 546] 6 0 0|| 5 47] 5 59/10 42. — 
5 47| 5 58 5 58 5 47| 5 58/11 9] 5 48] 5 57/1131 ” 
+5 48] 5 56 5 56 5 48) 556)... .|) 5 48) 556... 
5 49] 5 55 5 55]. 5 49} 555/12 6/5 49] 5 55/12 26. 
| 5 50] 553 5 53 5 50| 553} 1 8|| 550) 553] 1 28. 
551 55 5 51 5 51} 5 51) 5|| 5 50| 5 52) 231 
6 52) 55 5 50 5 52) 5 50 5.51] 550) 3 36 
5 53) 5 | 5 48 fri 5 53] 5 48 5 52| 5 49|rises.. 
5 54) 5 5 46 5 54) 5 47 5 53| 5 47| 615 
5 55/5 5 45 5 55| 5 45 5 54) 5 46} 6 


Day of] . 

M. S8S.||Month.|H. 
57.55 
57 35 
57 14 
56 54 
56 33}). 
56 12 


11 53 
20 {11 53 
15 j11 55 8) 21 |11 53 
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8 10 
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(Local Mean Time. A. M., light figures; P. M., black.) 
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a] big New York Clty Calendar tor Calendar f 
‘8 3 New England, ss Connecticut, * Washington, Cha vleathn, ADs 
ms P= = i Michigan, Wisconsin, qndignet ain” Wepnla, Banca Lodinigie eeentaee Lo a 
oe a) N. an Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
8 = Washington, and Wyoming, and evada, and Arizona, and’ “ie 
oy Ss Oregon, Northern California, | Central California, Southern California. 
> > ee See SE oe VN) Sa ho, eee | PEO IE 
PBL a |i atacs | See [aor |) Bis.| St Ae ae | Sie (aes) Ae | St Ae 
am }} 5 56) 5 43) 713) 5 56 7 14)| 5 54) 5 45 
3 2|\Tu 5 57) 5 41) 7 46) 5 57 7 50|| 5 55) 5 44 
 3|W 5 58) 5 40) 8 28) 5 58 8 33] 5 55} 5 43 
4|Th 6 0 5 59) 5 38| 917) 5 59 9 22|| 5 56| 5 41 
5\Fr Gr EF i) 6 O| 536/10 14, 6 0 10 20}]} 5 56] 5 40 
a 6\Sa e. = | 6 2| 5 34/11 19) 6 1 11, 25|} 5 57]: 5°39 
& 7S 6 3/532|.. ../16 3| 532)....) 6 2 .. ..|| 5 58] 5 37]. 
_ 8M 6 4 6 4| 531/12 27| 6 3 12 33|| 5 59] 5 36 
y 9Tu 6-5 | 6 5| 529) 18716 4 141]| 6 0| 535 
 10/w 6 7 6 6| 528) 245| 6 35] 247\| 6 0| 533 
“its 6 8 | 6 7| 526) 350| 6 6 3 52!| 6 1} 5 32) 8 
_ 12)/Fr 6 9 6 8| 5 25) 454] 6 6 4 54)| 6 2) 531) 4 
$ 6 10 |] 6 9] 5 23] sets.| 6 7 6 2) 530 
6 11 610| 522} 6 4.6 8 6. .3| 5:29 
6 12 || 611) 520; 629) 6 9 6 4| 5 28 
6 13 || 6 12} 519! 6 57; 6 10 6 4| 5 26 
615 6 13] 517; 730; 611 6 5| 525 
6 16 6 14, 516) 8 8 612 6 6| 524 
617 6 15) 514) 854) 613 Cray 5 23 
6 18 6 16) 5 13| 9 47| 614 6 8| 521 
6 19 6 17) 511/10 47) 615 6 9| 520 
6 21 6 19} 5 10)11 52! 6 16 6 9} 519 
6 22 620| 5 9).. ..| 617 6 10} 5 18)] 
6 23 6.21 5 42 6 18 6 11p 5 17) 
6 24 62215 6 619 6 11] 5 16) 
. 6 26 623, 5 5 6 21 6 12| 5 15) 
6 27 625} 5 3 6 22 613) 514 
6 28 6265 1 6 23 6 14) 5 13) 
6 29 j 6 27,5 0 6 24 6 15} 512 
6 30 6 25 6 16) 511) 
6 32! 6 26 6 17| 5 10 
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47 15 11 45 
47 0] 16 jIl 45 
46 44|| 17 |11 45 23 |11 44 22 
46 29); 18 |11 45 24 |11 44 14 
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i To obtain Standard time see directions on page 62 
Calendar for Calendar for i ; | "ear ry a 
Boston, New York City, | Calendar for | | Calendar for —— 
New England, Connecticut, Washington, - . Charleston, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, — 
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N. and 8. Dakota, is Mle N ebradkss uae ads Pia, pear e ew pram t. 
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Oregon. : Northern California. Central California. Southern California. 
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Daily Calendar, 1928. 
DECEMBER. : 31 Days. 


(Local Mean Time. A. M., light figures; P. M., bdlagk.) 
To obtain Standard time see directions on page 62 
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Boston, N } Calendar for Calendar for 
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ee AEF te, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
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N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
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Use Calendar for | Use Calendar for 
WASHINGTON, D.C. | | | CHARLESTON. _ 
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r for 
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Boston. 


a Me ALABAMA. — _ 
_IDAwo. CONNECTICUT. CALIFORNIA (Central, eat 
“Boise City....add 45 Mb|/Bridgeport sub E_|San Fran..... add 10 Pe prptemeipet, Deol Be Ct 
Pocatello Meas add 30 M |Hartford. 9 Db COLORADO. 4 
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9 E |Cincinnati.... Ce Icarson Gity...sub 1 Pp |S2reveport. ‘add 15 C 
E |Cleveland. E Masinnarenel 
E Cc NEw JERSEY. ic 
E Ge |Atlantic City..sub 2 E Mists Soe Papeete, 
E& |Trenton...... sub 1 Eb g.- i y: 
dd B EW MEXICO. 
ae ms Youngstown. .add 23 E Selene eae 1s Bg Santa ve olds add 4 Me 
_SouTH Daxoma. P No eet SouTH CAROLINA. 
ae o PANS LLVANIE. OKLAHOMA, _|charleston. ..add 20 © 
E |{Muskogee... . -add 21 Cg lect Tamia ii vadd 24 Eb 
ED |Okla. City....add 30 Cg : 
ae # ura TeNNESSEE. ‘ 
Plttsburgh.-..add 20 H [Salt Lake....add 28 wmpfMempbis--.-- , 9 Eo 
Scranton E sae A. “kets oe 
Norfolk...... add 5 Ee ; 7 eeey 
RHODE ISLAND. ; Austin....... add 31 Cf ¥ 
Providence....sub 14 Ep |Pichmond....add 10 Ee |ajas’*! 17)! add 27G 
re WEST VIRGINIA. El Paso-.....add 6 M_ 
WYOMING. - Charleston. ..add 26 E /|Galveston...:add 19 Cf 


sub. 8 G Cheyenne. .... sub 1 M (Wheeling..... add 22 Eb /San Antonio. .add 34 °Cf 


METHOD OF USING THE TABLE ABOVE. 


pict ctions:—Fer New York City, subtract 4m.; Mountain or Peet, according as the letter B, 
ee the Calendar for that city and the result is| M or P is found in the table, A small letter in 
blend standard time; for other cities, use the| cates that in case of sunrise and sunset, a correctio a 

ar named at head of column and add or| for latitude is advisable; which correction is to be 
ee the given number of minutes; this gives the | found in the table below. in the column headed by 
tat standard time, which is _Eastern, Central, } the small letter and on line with the date. 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE. 


j c. d rs} f. g. 
—— 
M M. M. M. M. M. 
4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 9 
4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 8 
3 add 6 add 11 ‘sub 3 sub 5 6 
2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 4 
1 add 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 2 
0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 0 
1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 2 
2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 4 
3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 6 
4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 8 
a 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 9 
4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 9 
4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 9 
3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 8 
3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 7 
2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 5 
1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 3 
1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 1 
0 add 1 add 1 0. sub. 1 1 
1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 3 
2 add 5 dd 9 sub 2 sub 4 5 
3 add § add 13 sub 3 sub 5 eg 
4 a 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 8 
4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 9 


oTE—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but In the opposite way; 
dot added and vice versa. ’ ; 


f 


do's “3 £ “* 3 


ee ; Astronomical—Ready-Reference Calendar. 6g 
see. ss READY-REFERENCE CALENDAR. | 


a For ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Time within Two Hundred 
fa; Years from the introduction of the New Style, 1752* to 1952 inclusive. 


LEAP YEARS, 1756 TO 1952. 


8 


wo 
~ 
wl 
co] 
a 
eed 


Lal 
on 


oo 
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a 
wo 
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~ 
= 
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nn 
a 
rs 
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2 3 


_ _ Nore.—To ascertain anv |ljfonaav di Tuesday ~»©-'1|/Wednesday 1|Thursday 1 
day of the week, first look (cout 3iyrerdas,  itheiey> olfriday 

- In the table for the year ||Wednesday 3|\Thursday 3|Friday 3\Saturday 

required, and under the |/Thursday 4)Friday 4/Saturday 4/SUNDAY 


_- months are figures which ||Friday 3\Saturday 5/SUNDAY 5|Monday 
> f tl ng Saturday 6/SUNDAY 6|Monday 
os S rrespondi SUNDAY 7|Monday 1|Tuesday 


_ figures at the head of the 2 8|Saturday y 
columns of days below. 9|SUNDAY 3|/Mond 
_ For Ezample:-To know on ; ‘ 
_ what day of the week July || nine a ale Wi ies 
a 1918, fell, look in |iSaturda: 13|Wednesd. 13|Thursday 13|Friday 
the table of years for ||SUNDAY * igen tay a py esate Le eee v bey iM SUNDAY | : 
4 5 nmesd. 15 ursda: rida: 5)/Saturday” DA 
1918, and In a parallel line |; _[elPharsday 16|riday  16|Saturday  16SUNDAY 16|Monday. 


: der July is figure 1, 7 y 

_ K 17) Friday 17|Saturday 17|SUNDAY 11|Monda: 17\Tue a 
ft which directs to columD |hursday 18)Friday 18|Saturday 18/SUNDAY 18 Tyesday 18) Wedni 
1 in which it will be seen 19/Saturday 19|SUNDAY 19|Monday 19|Wednesd, 19)Thursd 
that July 4 fell on Thurs- | 

day. 


i 
_ * 1752 same as 1772 from 
January 1 to September 2. 
From September 14 to 
December 31 same as 1780 
_ (September 3-13 were 
mitted). (Whitaker's Al- 
manack). 


Monds: 
31ISUNDAY 31/Monday 31|Tnesday 3] 


Evening Stars in 1928. Ses Ex 


8: February 24] Mercury—January 8 to February 24; May 3 to — 
: October 24 to] June 29; August 16 to October 24; December 18 to — 
reatest elongation March 22, July | end of year. Greatest elongation February 8, . \ 


September 29. - 
anuary 1 to July 1. Greatest elongation = Re 
year. % Venus—July 1 to'the end of oar ae ts 
t 4g 21. Nearest the)  wars—December 21 to theendof year. 
6 to October 28 when it is In| Jupiter—January 1 to April 6; October 28 to te 
end of year. ‘ae 


; December 13 to the end of yeart. Saturn—June 6 to December 13. | 


a weee 


fosntntied Vetter vac se cutels oa AG 3) Lanar Gycle.. 
Epact,. Sabato Chie wettest Solar Cycle. : 


i‘ ae - Chronological Eras. Ki 
k h r 1928 corresponds to the year 7436-37 of OlmpieG commencing July 1; 2588 of the Tapakee 
¥ onthe wast 3 era; correo of the Tewleh era, the year and to the seventeenth year of the period en- 
5689 commencing at sunset September 14 : 2681 since fitled Taisho; 1346-47 of the Mohammedan era, ‘the 
the foundation of Rome, according’ to Varro; 2704 | year 1347 beginning at sunset June 19. The 153rd year 

od the, Olympiads, or the fourth year of the 676th * of the Independence of the U.S. begins on July 4, 1928 


ne ( 


34 Date of Beginning of Epochs, Eras, and Periods. 
: Name. Began. Nam Began. 
Grecian Mundane Era......... B. c. 5598, Sept. 1] Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B.c. 31 
, esti Era of Constantinople. . “5508, Sept. 1] Era of Maccabees............. Se er 6! 
' Alexandrian PERE chastise pe. a)ee “ 5502, Aug. 29] Tyrian Era..... Puvrerdtajeierete Te carat Br 
ullan oe tad Pee ANTE ait a) bial aka “4713, Jan. ~ 1} Sidonian Era.:. i220. 2256 CeCe ae 
WMAaNE Era). ois. ee ee ew oe <65' 4008; Oct. *- 1 | Jullandira yap re acs hte ead vie = 
Jewish M mudse SEE: tie}ort alolsswre “ 3761, Oct. 11} Spanish Era.....+...... 
‘Eta of Abraham... .....+.+.. “ 2015, Oct. 1] Augustan Era........ 
Era of the Olympiads. gene e en ss ee TROY Oh 1 Christian Era. ......... 
‘Roman Era (A Cua, Oe gare ae “753, April 24 | Destruction of Jerusalem 
Era of Metonic re diet tion ke * 432, July 15! Mohammedan Era......... 
ene 
Bey i" y } , THE ANCIENT AND MODERN YEAR. 


THe Athenians began the year in, June, ‘the Mace- | similar to the Mohammedan in having 12 month 
ndoniana, in September, the Romans first in March | of 29 and 30 days alternately; but in every. nineteen 
‘§ afterward in January, the Persians on August | years there are seven years which have 13 months. 
wot the. ancient Mexicans on February 23, the Mo-| This is not quite correct, and the Chinese have there- 

medans in July. The Chinese year, which | fore formed a cycle of 60 years, in \sheorisn period ed 
rs - -begins gae in January or early in February, is | intercalary months occur. 


eae ' THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY ERA. 


S ptember, 1793, the convention decreed that | months of thirty days each. In ordinary years 
ommon era should be abolished in all civil there Spat seers Ligh — ae! ig to ae cet 
nd that t’ er, @ a e en every 10 

‘a Lee igs 2 el a Ses Sagal Veen a year was a sixth complementary day. This reckon. 

ing was first used on November 22, 1793, and w. 
, and that each succeeding year should begin | continued until December 31, 1805, when -it wa: 
th unos fal ot the day on which the true Autum- | discontinued, and the Gregorian Calendar was re-__ 

Core alls. ihc} year was divided into twelve | sumed, 


et mY CHURCH FASTS. 


man Catholic Days-of obligation are: | the year are days of abstinence from flesh meat. 
Circumeision of Christ); Ascension Day | In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
'3 after Haster Sunday): Aug..15 (Assump- | fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
‘Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All Sainte’ the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty sie obs 
. Dec. S. (Immaculate Conception) ; Dec. 25] Lent, the Ember Days, the three ea tate es 
and all the Fridays of the year except C 
Day. In the Greek Church the four See 
en — — te Fries 8 iy succeeding White 
Ss e, e fortnight before the Assumptio an 
forty days before C el “i 7 4 


4d ‘EMBER AND ROCATION DAYS. 


a 
ner bax Rogation Days are certain periods of | mer: after the festival of the Hol ross, 
yan ac tae chon erin nah ae: arp! Wes pie ee St. Lucia, ‘Gross, Autumn, 
eginning of the eeks are the wee: a 
ee es farts |e ce eee 
i rs nday in Lent, in Spring; ogation Days occur on Monday, Tw k 
he feast of Pentecost (Whitsunday), Sum- Wednesday immediately preceding ‘Ascension at 


GREEK CHURCH CALENDAR, 1928, ' er 


Date. Holy Days. 


Date. Holy Days. 
May 17|Ascension. 

May 27|Pentecost. 

Leet 28) Holy Ghost. 

June 29 Peter ee a Paul (Chief 


June 30) iispelye Ae Apostles. 
Aug. 6/Transfiguration. 
ers 15|Repose “ot Theotokos. 
Hel Aug. 30/*St. Alexander Nevsky. 
i Feoullar to Hissin. The dates above are according 
on Ch 
“Greek 


Sept. 8/Nativity of Theo Ff 
Sept. 14/Esaltation of neotokos, 
Oct. 1 |Patronage of T 

Nov. 15 beats Day of Fast of Th 


Nov. 21 Butnentoe of Theotok 
Dec. _9}Conception of Theo’ 
Dec. 25] Nativ ty (Christm 


| of that dD mm. Wea 
rian Calendar which was-adopted by | 14, New sie. pede y bee oe 
Church in 1923; September 30, Old Style, 


= ‘ \ 


‘ a “>. ‘ Ser 
oe" aad : t i 


omical—Religious Calendars. ~ 65 


Year Name of Month 


1927|| 1347.-.|Muhbarram (New Year).....|June ee 1928 


1928]| 1347. . Sapam. PASS teak cbs areas July , 1928 
1928|| 1347..|Rabial..................|Aug.’ 18, 1928 
~1928}| 1347..}Rabiall............ o-+ss|8ep. 17, 1928 
anne POST. CIPRO To os hk. whee Sekin ots Oct. 16, 1928 


| T3475 fJomMAGITL, 6). oi he oR Noy. 15, 1928 | 
1347..|Rajab........ Ge: E ars 


JEWISH HOLIDAYS; FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 


| FESTIVALS AND FAsrs./Hebrew Date. |__1924-25.__| _1926-26._|_1026-27. 1927-28. 
mw New Wears) (2... 0. Tishri 1|Sept. 29, M. |Sept. 19, St. |Sept. 9, Th./Sept. 27, T. 
Fast of Gedaliah*..... Tishri 3\Oct. 1, W. |Sept. 21, M. |Sept. 11, St. |Sept. 29, Th. ? 
_ Day of Atonementt....)Tishri 10|Oct. 8, W. |Sept. 28, M. |Sept. 18, St. |Oct. 6, Th. 
- Tabernacles, lst Day...|Tishri 15|Oct. 13, M. jOct. 3, St. |Sept. 23, Th./Oct. 11, T. 
Tabernacles, 8th Day.,|Tishri 22/Oct. 20, M. |Oct. 10, St. Sept. 30, Th./Oct. 18, T. 
Rejoicing of the Law...|Tishri 231Oct. 21, T. jOct. 11,8. |Oct. 1, Fr,/Oct. 19, W. 
- .|Kislev 25|Dec. 22, M. |Dec. 12, St. |Dec. 1, W.|Dec. 19, M. 
. 27,8. |Dec. 15, W.|Jan. 3, T 
rim J teil po IDOr, Gee 
Purim (Leap Year) : Mar: 18, (RY ts bei ses. 
Passover, lst Day.....| Nisan 15/April 9, Th.|/Mar. 30, T. |April17,S. |April 6, Th. 
Passover, 7th Day..... Nisan 21|April 15, W. |April 5, M. |April 23, St. |April 11, W. 
Passover, Last Day... .}| Nisan 22/April 16, Th.jApril 6, T. jApril 24, S. |April 12, Th. 
’. Feast of Weeks........|Sivan 6|May 29, F. |May 19, W. |June 6, M.|May 25, Fr. ay co 
Fast of Tammuz*..... Tammuz 17\July 9, Th.|June 29, T. [July 17,S. |July 5, Th-|July 25, Ths) } 
Fast of Ab* Ab Qg\July 30, Th. July 20, T. |Aug. 7, S. \July 26, Th.|Aug. 15,Th, — 


Note—All Jewish holidays, ete., begin at sunset on 


* If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- | Gsa hor Tibeviogs to thal Rivep is ihe tapin ‘ 
u ' oo i + 


lowing. + Yom Kippur. 


, CHURCH MEMORANDA FOR 1928. a ‘ 
Pi sun aie Christ } Poitn ehtiny ve trond ee 
“i, Sun, aft. mas. m Sun . nday. » pra 
Gircumeision. 6 Good Friday. 1 fv. Sun after Trinity. | 7 xvill. Sun, after Trinity — 
‘6 Epiphany. 8 Easter Sunday. 15 vi. @ «. “« td: sh 9) ee 
8 i. Sun, aft. Epiphany. 15 i. Sun. after Easter. 22 vil, « « “ 18 St. Luke. rt , 
cs a ae A ee 25 St. James. ; 21 xx. Sun. after Trinity. 
a ee « 23 St. George. 29 vill. Sun, aft. Trinity. |28 St. Simon and St. Jude, 
25 Conversion of St. Paul. |25 St. Mark. November. ih 
29 iv, Sun. aft. Epiphany. 20 ill. Sun. after Easter. August. 1 All Saints (Thursday). 
1 Tuesday. 1 Wednesday. 4 xxii. Sun. after Trinity. 
February. St. Philip & St. James.| 5 ix. Sun. after Trinity.|11 ey pe Se re 
2 a pe el es oe 
tion n ° x. SU iy. a = be) eo a 4 
5 Septuagesima Sunday.|17 Apeasibe Day: i" xi. “ ae 29 Thanksgiving Day. 


19 xi. ear 
12 Sextagesima Sunday. (20 i Sun. aft. Ascension. : 24 St. Bartholomew. 30 St, Andrew. 


19 Quinquagesima Sun. (27 Pentacost (Whit. 26 xii. Sun. after Trinity. _ December. liv we 
34 Asn, Wednes € Mgtere rene September. 2 PSunday in A vent, 

i 5 - . FE ‘ a 
26 i. Sunday in Lent. 1 Se ae ar) nt. 


Hi: 4) A 
Thomas. ee P 


“ 
Marat. . 
21 St. Matthew. 2 
y. |23 xvi. Sun. after Trinity. |26 
“ii, Sun. after Trinity.|29 St. Michael and all|27 $s 
St. John Baptist. Sages. _ |28 Innocents. | 
nunciati 9 St. Peter. 30 xvii. Sun. after Trinity.|30 i. Sun, after 
‘ ROT. EPIS. RITUALISTIC CAL LTAR 
Mie Em the First Service (First Vespers) of 
to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 
e Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy 


ion); from the First (OR eee 
eee eee ane Vv il of Pentecost ima to Maundy eve fr 
is un e 1 


ation Days re 
¥ ac 
cation, Annunciatio: Eat aoe 
St. L d seine ws 


All Saints, 


—— Days, ETc. T 1919. 


VAs 
Golden Number......- 
‘Sunday Letter........- 

’ Sundays after Epiphany 


DAY AND 
: ASH LW EDNE SE dates on which they fall, 1801- 


Astronomicul—Lenten Calendar; Time Divisions. wit 


—_—— 


EASTER SUNDAY 


Easter Ash Easter Ash Easter 
Sunday .|| YeaR.| Wed. |Sunday.|| YpaR. Wed. |Sunday. 
18/April 5 . 5/April 20//1901...)Feb. 20}April 7 
3 ‘April 18 25/April 11)/1902...|Feb. 12)/Mur. 30 
23/April 10 9|Mar. 27||1903...)/Feb. 25|April 12 
15) April 1/Apri] 16|/1904...;Feb. 17/Aprit 3 
27\April 14 21/April 1905...)Mar. 8)April 23 
19) April 6|Mar. 23||1906...|Feb. 28/April 15 
11|/Mar. 29 25/April 12/|1907...)Feb. 13|/Mar. 31 
2|April 17 17|April 1908...|Mar. 4/April 19 
15] April 9|April 24||1909...]Feb. 24/April 11 
7\|April 22 22) April 1910...|Feb. Mar. 27 
27| April 14 13|/Mar. 31|{1911...);Mar. 1/April 16 
12 Mar 29 5|April 20)|1912...)/Feb. 21/April 
3}April 18 18] April 1913...]Feb. 5/Mar. 23 
23) April 10 10|Mar. 27||1914...)Feb, 25/April 12 
ar. 26 1|April 16/|1915.../Feb. 17|April 
28\April 14 14) April 1916...|Mar. S8}April 23 
19} April 6|April 21|/1917...)/Feb. 21)/April 
4\Mar, 22 26|April 12//1918...|Feb. 13]/Mar. 31 
24) April 11 10)Mar. 28}/1919...|Mar. 5}April 20 
16|April 2 2\|April 17||1920...)Feb. 18}April 4 
» 7 April 22 22|April 921...}Feb 9)Mar. 27 
1822 Feb. 20 April 7 14|Mar. 31||/1922...]Mar. 1}April 16 
1823 Feb. 12/Mar. 30 26|April 13}/1923...)]Feb. 14|/April 
1824 Mar.» 3/April 18 18) April 1924,..)]Mar. 5jApril 20 
1825...|Feb. 16}April 3 10|Mar. 28]|1925...}Feb. 25)April 12 
1826.../Feb. 8)Mar. 26 1/April 16/|1926...)Feb. 17|April 
1827...)Feb. 28)April 15 14) April 1927...|Mar. 2/April 17 
1828...)/Feb. 20)April 6|April 21]/1928...|Feb. 22)April A Mar. 2 
1829,..|Mar. 4/April 19 26|April 13)|1929...|Feb» 13|Mar. 31 . 28)April 15 
1830...|Feb. 24)April 11 11|Mar. 28}/i930...|Mar. 5/April 20 20/April 6 
1831...)/Feb. 16}April 3 2)April 17/|1931...|/Feb. 18/April . 4|April 19 
1832...|Mar. 7 eect 22 22| April 1932...|Feb. 10)Mar. 27 . 24)April 11 
1833...)Feb. 20/April 7|\Mar. 25//1933...]Mar. 1)April 16 16) Aprii 
1834...)Feb. 12}Mar. 30 27|April 13//1934...|Feb. 14/Apri 7\April 22 ; 
1835 Mar. 4/April 19 18}April 5|/1935...)]Mar. 6|April 21 20) April 
1836...)/Feb. 17|)April 10/)April 25)}1936...|Feb. 26/April 12 Mar. 30 
1837...|Feb. 8)Mar. 26 23/April 10||1937...|Feb. 10}Mar. 28 4/April 19 
1838...|Feb. 28)April 15 15/April 1//1938.../Mar. 2/April 17 17|April 3 
1839...|Feb. 13|Mar. 31 6|April 21|/1939...|/Feb. 22|Apri Mar. 26 
1840...)/Mar. 4)April 19 19|/April 6//1940...|Feb. 7)/Mar. 24 28| April 15 
1841,../Feb. 24)April 11 11/Mar. 29//1941...|Feb. 26/April 13 13}Mar. 31 
1842...|Feb... 9|Mar. 27 2)April 17)/|1942...)/Peb. 18} April 4|April 19 
1843..,)Mar. 1}April 16 15}April _2//1943...)Mar. 10)April 25 24| April 11 : 
1844...)Feb. 21|April 7 7\Mar, 25|/1944...|Feb. 23|April 9 16| April 
1845...j)Feb. 5|Mar. 23 27\April 14//1945...|Feb. 14/April 1 i/April 16 
1846...|Feb. 25|April 12 19}April 5)/1946...|Mar. 6/April 21 21| April ? 
1847...)/Feb. 17)April 4 3|/April 18|/1947...|Feb. 19|/April 6 12|Mar.. 30 
1848...|Mar. 8|April 23 23)April 10|}1948...)Feb. 11)Mar. 28 25| April 12 
1849...)Feb. 21|April 8 . 15}April 2)//1949...|Mar. 2/April 17!/ 19 17|April 4 
1850...\Feb. 13!Mar. 31 ‘ . 28\April 15/|/1950...1Feb. 22!April, 91) 2! - 8\April 23 
Easter Sunday (Easter Day) is the first Sunday The Golden Number, used in the table below. 


after the ecclesiastical full moon on or next after 
March 21, and therefore carfot be earlier than 
March 22, or later than April 25. If Paschal Full 
Moon falls on a Sunday, then Easter Day is the 
next Sunday. The Paschal Full Moon is the Four- 
teenth Day of a Lunar month reckoned according 
to an ancient eeclesiastical computation and not 
the real or astronomical full moon. 


DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 


GOLDEN GOLDEN 
NUMBER. Date. NUMBER. Date. 
it April 14 6 April 18 
2 April 3 7 April 8 
3 March23 8 Maroh28 
4 April 11 9 April 16 
5 March31 10 April 5 
DIVISIONS 


The interval between two consecutive meridian 
transits of a fixed star having no proper motion or the 
interval during which the earth makes one absolute 
revolution on its axis, is invariable. Very slightly dif- 
fering from this is a Sidereal Day, which is the inter- 
val between two consecutive transits of the Vernal 
Equinox over any meridian. The Vernal Equinox is 
that point on the celestial eqlA ier from which the 
right ascension of the heavenly bodies are measured. 
It is also on the ecliptic, the apparent path of the 
Sun, and when the Sun reaches this point, on or 
within a day of March 21, Spring commences. 

The interval between two consecutive transits of 
the Sun over any meridian is called an Apparent Solar 
Day. Its length varies from day to day by reason of 


, the variable motion of the earth in its orbit and the 
inclination of this orbit to the Equator on which 


time is measured. 
The interval between two consecutive transits of 
@ fictitious mean sun that moves uniformly in the 


Lent As on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 
V. 


days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
Sundays. 
1900-2199. 

GOLDEN ] GOLDEN 

NUMBER. Date. NUMBER. Date. , 
11 March25 16 March30 
2 April 13 av April 17 
13 April 2 8 April 7 
14 arch 22 19 | March27 
15 April 10 

OF TIME. : 


celestial gent ehs completing the circuit in a tropical 
year, is called a Mean Solar Day. It is the average 
or mean of all the apparent solar days in a year, and 
equals to one day, three minutes and 56.555 seconds, : 
When measured units of the Sidereal Day. Mean ‘ 
Solar Time is that shown by a well-regulated clock or 4 
watch, The mean sun cannot, of course, be observed ¥ 
but when the Sun is on the meri of any place it 

is local Hpparecs noon, and this Almanac gives for 

each day in the year on pages 50 to 61 the local mean 

time of a Apareut noon under the- heading “SUN ON 

MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON”. This may be 

taken as the local meantime of apparent foon for ~ 
any other meridian in the United States within four 
seconds since the maximum daily change is 30 sec- 
onds. Also, the Right Ascension of Mean Sun is the 
sidereal time when the mean sun is on a mi 2, 
and the right ascension of the stars is the local sidereai 
time each star is on a meridian. Thus from observa- 
tion of the Sun and Stars mean solar time is obtained. 


a, eee ee 


, 
* 


Astronomical—Time Differences. 


The interval during which the earth makes one 
absolute revolution round the Sun is cailed a Sidereal 
Year, and consists of 365 days, 6 hours 9 minutes 
and 9.6 seconds. 


The Tropical Year, on which the return of the sea- 
Sons depends, is the interval between two consecu- 
tive returns of the sun to the Vernal Equinox. 

If this were a fixed point, the Sidereal and Tropical 
Years would be identical; but in consequence of the 
action of the Sun and Moon upon the equatorial 

rotuberance of the Earth’s mass and, in a much less 

egree, the disturbing influence of the planets upon 
the Earth’s orbit, the Equinox has a slow, retro- 

ade mean motion of 50.26 annually, so that 
the Sun returns to the Equinox sooner every year 
than he otherwise would by 20 minutes 23.6 seconds; 
the Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 365 days 
5 hours 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The Tropical 
Year is not of uniform length; it is now slowly 
decreasing at the rate of .530 second per century, 
but this variation will not always continue. 

Julius Cesar, in B. c. 45, reformed the Roman 
calendar so that thereafter every fourth year should 
contain 366 days, and all the other years 365 days. 
The intercalary day was introduced by counting the 
sizth day before the Kalends of March tvice, hence 
the name bissextile, from bis, twice, and sex, six. He 
also.changed the beginning of the year from the first 
of March to the first of January, and also changed the 


ere neers os a 


67 


name of the fifth month (Quintilis) to July, after 
himself. The average length of the Julian year is 
therefore 36514 days, which, however, is too long by 
11 minutes and 14 seconds, and this would accumu- 
late in 400 years to about three days. The Jullan 
Calendar continued in use until A. D. 1582, when the 
Gre orian Calendar was introduced by Pope Gregory 
XIIi. with the view of keeping the Equinox to the 
same day of the year. Of the centurial years only 
those which are exactly divisible by 400 thenceforward 
contained 366 days. 
gorian Year may therefore be set down at 365 days 
5 hours 49 minutes 12 seconds, and the error will 
amount to one day in 3,000 years. The Gregorian 
Calendar was introduced into England and her 
colonies in 1752, at which time the Equinox had 
retrograded 11 days since the Council of Nice in 
A. D. 325, when the rule for Easter Day was estab- 
lished and the Equinox occurred on March 21; hence 
September 3, 1752, was called September 14, and at 
the same time the commencement of the legal year 
was changed from March 25 to January 1, so that the 
year 1751 lost the months of January and February 
and the first 24 days of March. The difference be- 
tween Julian and Gregorian Calendars is 13 days. 

The Gregorian Calendar was adopted by Japan 
in 1873, by the Chinese Republic in 1912, by_the 
Turkish Parliament in 1917, by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Russia in 1918, by Roumania in 1919, 
and by Greece and the Greek Church in 1923. 


STANDARD TIME. 


The United States adopted standard time in 
1883, on the initiative of the American Railway 
‘Association, and at noon of November 18, 1883, 
the telegraphic time signals sent out daily from the 
Naval Observatory at Washington were changed to 
the new system, according to which the meridians 
of 75°, 90°, 105° and 120° west_from Greenwich 
became the time meridians of Eastern, Central, 
Mountain, and Pacific standard time respectively. 

By Act of Congress, approved March 19, 1918, 
standard time is made the legal time throughout 
the United States; in addition to the four time 
meridians already mentioned, the meridian 150° 
west from Greenwich is established the time meridian 
of standard Alaska time; authority to readjust the 
boundary line between the time zones is lodged 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Commission has made the readjustment so as to 
bring the new limits of the zones about half way 
between the standard meridians. 

nited States standard Eastern time is used 


from the Atlantic Ocean to a line through Toledo, 
Monroeville, Mansfield and Newark, O.; thence 
through Huntington, W. Va.; Norton, Va.; Johnson 
City, Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; Atlanta and Macon, 
Ga., and Apalachicola, Fla. U.S. standard Central 
time is used from this first line to a line through 
Mandan, N. D.; Pierre, S. D.; McCook, Neb.; 
Dodge City, Kan., and along west line of Okla. 
and Tex.; standard Mountain time is used from 
the second line to a line that forms the western 
boundary of Mont., thence follows the Salmon 
River westward, the western boundary of Idaho 
southward, the southern boundary of Idaho east- 
ward, and thence passes southward through Ogden. 
and Salt Lake City, Utah; Parker and Yuma, Ariz, 
U. §. standard Pacific time is used from the third 
line to the Pacific Ocean. 

Almost all countries throughout the world use 
standard time that differs from Greenwich time 
by a whole number of hours or half-hours; a_ few 
countries, however, use standard time based on 
the longitude of their national observatories. 


TIME DIFFERENCE. 


8.00 P.M. ||Dublin.. 

7.00 P.M. ||;|Hamburg 

5.20 P.M. ||Havana. 

7.00 P.M. ||Havre... 

6.00 P.M. ||}Hongkon 

6.00 p.m. ||/Honolulu ren 

2.03 P.M. ||Leningrad..:.... 

0.30 P.M. 1 ei Pe as 

6.00 P.M. |/Lisbon.......... 

5.00 P.M. ||Liverpool........ 

7.00 P.M. }}London......... 
.-| 6.00 pm. ||Madrid......... 

* At places marked * the t 
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TWELVE O’CLOcCK Noon U 


12 o’CLock Noon U. S. STANDARD EASTERN TIME COMPARED WITH CLOCKS IN FOREIGN CITIES: | 


4:35 P.M. 4/Manilay ics Blac aay 1.00 A.M.* 
6.00 P.M. ||Melbourne..........- 3.00 A.M* 
11.31. A... ||Mexico City ........: 10.24 A.M. 
5.00-P.w.. (Natal. oc) ose <eeeee 7.00 P.M. 
$00: a.M* | Paris, ess ae see 5.00 P.M. 
.-.-| 6.30 A.M. ||Rio de Janeiro....,.. 2.00 P.M. 
Riss Tk Pat a) i eet ach sas os 6.00 P.M. 
..-.{12.00 NOON|/Santiago (Chile)...... 12.17 P.M. 
Oe Pe P P.M. ||Sitka, Alaska........ 7.00: A.M. 
.---| 5.00 P.m. |/Stockholm........... 6.00 P.M. 
2. 5/600 P.M. livienna, £h.0\ as tactess M. 
...-! 5.00. PM. |! Wokohama.. 322.255 -M. 


ime noted is in the morning of the FOLLOWING day. ‘ 
ITED STATES STANDARD EASTERN TIME AS COMPARED WITH THE CLOCKS IN ~ 
THE FOLLOWING CITIES OF THE : 


UNITED STATES: 


fants, Gas. 2. <5 -'- 5 11.00 A.M. |)Detroit, Mich......-. 12.00 NOON||Norfolk, Va........-- 

Atlantic City, N. J. ..|12.00 NOON||El Paso, Tex.......-. 10.00 a.M. ||Omaha, Neb.....:..- 11.00 A.M. 
Baltimore, Md....... 12.00 NOON||Galveston, Tex....... 11:00 A.M. ||Philadelphia, Pa...... 12.00 NOON 
Birmingham, Ala...-. 11.00 A.M. ||Indianapolis, Ind.....|11.00 a.m. ||Pittsburgh, Pa....... 12.00 NOON 
Boston, Mass....... “112.00 NOON||Kansas City, Mo.....|11.00 a.m. ||Richmond, Va....... 12.00 NOON 

Wats, Mieco he 3 12.00 NOON||Los Angeles, Cal..... 9.00 A.M. ||Salt Lake City, Utah. |10.00 a.m. 

Charleston, S. C...... 12.00 NOON||Louisville, Ky......-- 11.00 a.m. ||San Francisco, Cal,...| 9.00 A.M. 
Chicago, ST ani ieee 11.00 a.m. ||Memphis, Tenn...... 11.00 a.m. ||Savannah, Ga.... .|12.00 NOON 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 11.00 a.m. ||Milwaukee, Wis...... 11.00 a.m. ||Seattle, Wash -|.9.00 A.M. © 

Cleveland, Ohio...... 12.00 NOON Minneapolis, Minn. . -|11.00 a.m. ||St. Louis, Mo.. . {11.00 a.m 
RSS POE ohn she's = 11.00 a.m. ||Nashville, Tenn...... 11.00 a.m. ||Toledo, Ohio..... .|12.00 NOON 
Denver, Col... ....-- 10.00 a.m. liNew Orleans, La. .... 11.00 a.m. ||Washington, D. C. .- .|12.00 NooN 
ted States standard Bastern time is time of the meridian 75° west from Greenwich. If Daylight 


Uni 
ving time be desired one hour must be added to the time given in the two tables above. 
= BETWEEN N. Y. City AND ForEIGN CITIES MEASURED FROM N. Y. EAST OR WEST, 


LONGITUDE DIFFERENCE 
: H. 


MGC Tah Ayana 45 o> ves 
Alexandri : 


52 E.||London. 
46 B.!'Madrid.. 


4 31 B.}|/Manila,..... 02. -ses 13°". 0... 
5 36 E.||/Melbourne.......+ >,..-(14 36 E. 

33 W.||Mexico City.......+-. -1 40 W. 
4 656 B.||Natal.......+..-.+-+% 7. OF. 
12 33 B.||Paris. 0% is0 ay te oe eis ale B65 E 
5 36 W.||Rio de Janelro........ 2 3 E. 
6 57 E:l|Romé. ....5..shae dense? 5 46 EB. 

13 W.||Santiago (Chile)....... 0 13 E. 
4 20 E.||Sitka, Alaska........-. 4 5W, 
4 44 E. pr iee TS 8S asian {re ; E 
4 566 E,||Vienna........ voveee[ 6 1 B 
@ 41 E.!lYokohama........+.+, 24 14 EB. 


lis ; 


. 


The length of the mean Green), 


; pie’ 119]149]189|2 
. 30.| 30}. ..| 89/120 150}181)21 
5 Se wt IBL. 


RO 


68 - Astronomical—Days Between Dates; Days’ Lengths. 
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TABLE OF DAYS BETWEEN TWO DATES. 


The tabulation that appears below will enable any reader of THE ALMANAC to make interest and other : 


calculations with certainty. 


A TABLE OF THE NUMBER OF DAYS BETWEEN ANY TWO DATES WITHIN. 
TWO YEARS. 


¢ 3 
5 glelsle lel o Mee 
> ; q elo ;/ 2 
a| al] 2 a/3 aq 6 rs] a | & Ci 
alslele|<i4|s Z/allals els 
1.| 1! 32} 60) 91/121/152 305|335|| 1.|366/397 425/456/486 
2.) 2| 33) 61) 92/122/153 306/335|| 2.|367|398 426/457/48 
3.| 3] 34) 62) 93)123)154 307/337]| 3.|368)399 427/458)/488 
4.) 4] 35] 63) 94/124)155 308/338]| 4.|369/400 428/459/4 
5.; 5) 36] 64] 95/125/156 309)339]| 5.|370 401 429 460/490 
6.| 6] 37) 65) 96)126)157 310/340}| 6./371/402 430/461/491 
7.| 7} 38) 66] 97)127|158 311/341]| 7.|372|/403 431/462/492 
8.| 8] 39) 67) 98/128)159 312/342|| 8.|373|404 432|463)493 
9.| 9] 40) 68) 99)129)160 313/343]| 9.|374|405 433/464/494 
10.] 10} 41) 69)100)130/161 314/344|| 0./375/406 434)465/495 
11.| 11] 42] 70/101/131]152 315/345]|11. |376|407 435|466/496 
12./ 12) 43) 71/102)132/163 316/346/|12.|377|408 436] 457|497 
13.} 13) 44) 72/103)133/164 317|347||13..|378\409 437|468|/498 
14,| 14} 45, 73/104)134/165 318)3 8]|14.}37$/410 438 
15.| 15) 46] 74/105)135/166 319}349/|15. |380/411 439 
16.| 16) 47) 75/106)136/167 320/350]/16. |381|412 440 
17.) 17} 48) 76/107/137/168 321/351/|17.|382/413 441 
18.| 18] 49) 77/108)138)169 322/252)|18.|383|414 442 
19.} 19) 50} 78)109/139)}170 323),353/|19.|384/415 443 
20.) 20] 51) 79)110)140}171 324/354//20. |385)416 444 


325}355/121.|385/417 445 
326/356||/22.|387|418 445 
|327|357}|23. |388)/419 447 
328/358] |24.|389|420 448 
329)/359|/25. |390)421 449 


330/360}|26.|391/422 450 
j331/361||27. |392/423 451 
301 332/362)|28. |393/424 452 

2 333) 353/29. |394)... 453 


21.) 21} 52} 80)111/141/172 
22.) 22) 63} 81)112|142/173)2 
23.| 23) 54) 82}113/143)174)2 
24.) 24) 55) 83/114)144/175)< 
25.) 25] 56) 84/115)145)176): 


26.) 26) 57) 85)116)146)177); 


~The above table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, 0 li 1 
Bea ation Bopraiey ae y' y Pp year, one day must be added to each number 


DAYS’ LENCTHS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


The table shows the length of each day—from the | the basis for similar computations elsewh ; 
rising to the setting of the sun—throughout the year, | is, of course, no nonheruon between the days? ieaeehe 
in the latitude of the metropolis. It serves, also, as | and either standard or daylight time. 


DAys| Jan. Feb. |March.) April. ;} May..| June. | July. J Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. }-Dee. 
Smears! seae| pear | Bem) | wom. fa. wo | Roane) eae [Sao : = 
4... 9.17 | 10.04 | 11.16 | 12.41 | 13°57 | 14.55 | 15.08 | 14.20 | 13:07 | 11-47 | 40.95 9.38 
2...| 9:17 | 10:06 | 11-18 | 12/44 | 14.00 | 14:56 | 15:04 | 14.18 | 13.05 | 11.44 | 10/23 | 926 
3...] 9.18 | 10.08 | 11.21 | 12.46 | 14:02 | 14:57 | 1503 | 14:16 | 13.02 | 11/42 | 10:21 | 995 
4.21} 9.19 | 10:10 | 11:23 | 12149 | 14 14/58 | 15.02 | 14:15,| 12:59 | 11:39 | 10:19 | 9/94 
5...| 9.20 | 10.12 | 11:26 | 12:52 | 14-06 | 14:59 | 15:01 | 14.13 | 12°57 | 11:36 | 10717 | 9 (93 

_ 6...} 9.21 | 10.15 | 11.29 | 12.54.] 14.09 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 14.10 | 12.54 
‘7,..| 9.22 | 10.17 | 11.31 | 12.57 | 14.11 | 15101 | 15.00 | 14.08 | 12352 1138 1013 esl 
8...| 9.23 | 10.19.| 1134 | 12-59 | 14:13 | 15.02 | 14°59 | 14:06 | 12749 | 11:27 | 1010 | 9°20 
9...) 9.24 | 10.21 | 11.37 | 13102 | 14:15 | 15.02 | 14:58 | 14:04 | 12/46 | 11:24 | 10708 | 9719. 
10...| 9.25 | 10.24 | 11:40 | 13/04 | 14:17 | 15/03 | 1457 | 14:02 |.12/44 | 11:22 | 10/06 | 9/18 
1...) 9.26 | 10.26 | 11.43 | 18.07 | 14.19 | 15.04 | 14156 | 13.59 | 12.42 | x1 
gf Ba ASE AER He | EY dese ae ee a 
ee te : 2 te 12/36 | 11 14 | 10: 9-16 
4.,<} 9:30 | 10:33] 11°51 | 13/15 | 14126 | 15.08 | 14:52 | 13.83 | 12:3 ; 
Ben] 9.30) 10.35 | 11 13.17 | 14.29 | 15.06 | 14.51 | 13.50 |. 12 30 i108 ee 31s 
6..-| 9.83 |. 10.388 | 11.56 | 13.20 | 14.31 | 15.07 | 14.49. | 13.48 | 12.2 
7..*| 9.384] 10.42 | 11.59 | 13-22 | 14.33 | 15.07 | 14.48 | 13.45] 12 3 IL og 9.8 3 i 
Bf ae | i848 | 12 86 | 097 | ae | 8h | es | Ae | | aoe | 80 | Bae 
het ‘ : i 1 12.19 : é , 
0...) 9.39 | 10.50 | 12.08 | 13:80 } 14.38 | 15107 |\14 144 |.13 i3gv|. 12 18 10 a7 948 9114 
21...| 9.41 | 10.53 | 12.10-|°13.33 | 14.89 | 15.07 | 14.42 | 13.36 é 
22...) 9.44 | 10.56 || 12.13 | 13.36 | 14.41 | 15.07 | 14:40 | 13:33 8 i ip at oa ola 
B/S LA as I | ESE | Es | 1287 | 8 | ah | 3 8 | a9 a] aca | Baie 
: ’ . ry . . . oO. - 
25...1 9.49 | 11.03 | 12.21 | 13.44 | 14.46 | 15.07 | 14°36 | 13.25 | 12 08 10 144 9:36 $114 
26...| 9.51 | 11.05 | 12.23 | 13.46 | 14.48 | 15.07 | 14.34 | 13.22-] 12 
2] 9°88 | 98 | 12-38 | 38-48 | seas | 8 oe | 1492 | 19-90 | Ae | 10-38 | Bas | Be 
29..:| 0°57,| 41:13 | 12/32 | 13:88 | 14:51 | 15:08 | 14‘b8 | 1818 | tes | tocs3 | 3335 248 
BO | Oe BO doe 12 36} 13-55 | 14°53 | 15/05 | 14/25 i313 its 1p 33 |B soe 
31... 110/01 12.89 1.3. 14 ba. | 145221 13.10 | oe ty 38 ates aie. 
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HOLIDAYS OF THE WORLD. 


(For full list of fixed, historical, commemorative, 


SS etereeng and New Year's are observed the world 

In Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
church days which are ri ar legal holidays, aside 
from Christmas, are Go Friday, Easter Monday, 
and Whit-Monday. This holds good for the British 
colonies, in some of which several Roman Catholic 
Church holidays are established. Whit-Sunday, or 
White Sunday, comes seven weeks after Baster. 
It commemorates the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the Apostles: the old feast of Pentecost. 

In Roman Catholic countries, such as Spain, the 
church days other than Christmas which are almost 
universally legal holidays are Epiphany, Ascension, 
Assumption, All Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. 
Throughout the Latin-American countries it is usual 
to observe, in addition, Good Friday and Corpus 
Christi. Good Friday is in many of these countries 
a 3-day holiday season, beginning on Holy Thursday 
and closing on Holy Saturday. 

In Lutheran countries, such as Sweden and 
Prussia, Epiphany, Annunciation, Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit-Monday, 
Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are holidays. 


OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS. 


JANUARY 6. TWELFTH Daf, or Twelfth-tide, 
sometimes called Old Christmas Day, the same as 


Epiphany. The previous evening is Twelfth Night, 
Bg ch many social rites have long been con- 
nected. 


FEBRUARY 2. CANDLEMAS: Festival of the 
Purification of the Virgin. Consecration of the 
lighted candles to be used in the church during the 
year. Also Known as ‘‘Groundhog Day.” 


LECAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 


The chief legal or public holidays are: 

Jan. 1—New Year's Day (all the States, Terri- 
tories and colonial possessions). 

Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday (Alaska, Cal., Colo., 
Conn., Del., Til., Ind., Ky., Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., Nev., N. J.. N. Y., 
N. Dak., Ohio, Pa., S. Dak., Tenn., Utah, Wash., 
W. Va., Wyo. and observed by Governor's procla- 
mation in Mass.). 

Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday (all the States, 
Termitories and possessions) - 

Aprii 6—Good Friday (Conn.; Del, Fla, La., Md, 
Minn., N. J., Pa., Philippines, Porto Rico, Tenn.). 
In Conn. Good Friday 1s usually proclaimed by 
the Governor as a day of —s and prayer. 

May 30—Decoration or Memoria! i (all States 
and ea except Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., 


ex. N. Car., 8. Car. and Tex.). 


Miss., N. 
. July 2 ace pee Day (all the States, Terri- 


ons) . 

Sept. 3—Labor Day (every State and Territory 
fexcept Ala., Wyo. and the Philippines). 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day (Ark., Ariz., Cal., Col., 
Conn., Del., Fla., Idaho, Ill., Ind., Kan., Ky., 


and religious holidays, see 1919 ALMANAC.) 
v has pies 14. OLD CANDLEMAS: St. Valentine's 

MaArcH 25. Lapy Day: Annunclation of the * 
Virgin. April 6 is old Lady Day. 

JUNE 24. MIDSUMMER Dar: Feast of the Nativit; 
of John the Baptist. July 7 is old Midsummer Day. 

JoLy 15. Str. Swirarn’s Day. There was an old’ 
superstition that if rain fell on this day it would 
continue forty days, 

AvausT 1. LAMMAS Day. Originally in England 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the churon 
the festival of St. Peter's miraculous deliverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 

SEPTE:ZBER 29. MICHAELMAS: Feast of St. Michael | 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is October 11, 

NOVEMBER 1, _ALI-HALLOMAS: All-hallows, or 
All Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow- 
e’en, observed by home gatherings and old-time 
festive rites. 

NOVEMBER 2. ALL Sovus’ Day: Day of prayer 
for the souls of the dead. 

NOVEMBER 11. MARTINMAS: Feast of St. Martin. 

Old Martinmas is November 23. 

DECEMBER 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 

Lady Day, Midsummer Day, Michaelmas and 
Christmas are quarter (rent) days in England, and 
Whit-Sunday, Martinmas, Candlemas and Lammas 
ay in Scotland. 

rove Tuesday, the day before Ash Wednesday, 
and Maundy (Holy) Thursday, the day before Good 
Friday, are observed by the church. Mothering 
Sunday is Mid-Lent Sunday, in which the old rural 
custom obtains of visiting one’s parents and making 
them presents. 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1928. 
La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Mo., Mont., Neb,, 
Nev., N. H., N. J., N. M., N, Y., N. Dak., Ohio. 
Ore., Pa., R. I., Tex., Utah, Vt., Wash., W. Va.; 
also in Porto Rico. In Arkansas and Kansas it 
does not affect notes or judicial proceedings). 

Noy. 6—General Election Day (ist Tuesday after 
ist Monday in Nov.). Eve 
except Alaska, 
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in Sept.). 

Noy. 11—Armistice Day (Ala., Ariz., Ark., Cal., 
Col., Fla., Ill., Iowa, La., Minn., 
Neb., N. 
Tenn., Tex., Vt.. 
States by Governor's proclamation only). ' 

Noy. 29—Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in Nov.) 
Every State, Territory and possession. 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day (every State, Territory 
and possession). 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1928 (SEE ALSO ARBOR DAYS). 


Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans (in La.). 

Jan, 19—R. E. Lee's Birthday (observed in Ala., 
Ark., Fla., Ga., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn. and Va.). 

Feb. 12—Geo Day (in that State only. Date of 
Oglethorpe's ding in 1733). 

Feb. 14—Admission Day (in Arizona). 

Feb. 21—Shroye Tuesday (observed as Mardi Gras 
in Ala., Fla. and La.). 

Mar. 2—Sam Houston Memorial Day (in Texas). 

Mar. 4—Inauguration Day (once every 4 years in 
the Dist. of Gol. only). 

Mar. 22—Emancipation Day (in Porto Rico). 

Mar. 25—Maryland Day (in that State only). 

Mar, 30—Seward Day (in Alaska). 


" April 5—Holy Thursday (in the Philippines). 


April 12—Date of passage of Halifax Resolutions 
(in North Carolina). 
April 13—Birthday of Thomas Jefferson (in Ala.), 
April 16—De Diego's birthday (in Porto Rico). 
April 17—(8d Tuesdzy) State elections (in La.). 
April 1 served as Patriots’ Day (in Me. and 


int 21 2Aknindyetnary Battle of San Jacinto (in 
Tex.). 

April. 6—Confederate Memorial Dayi(in Ala., Fla., 
Ga. and Miss 


.- an a5 
April 26—(Last_ Thi )—Fast Day (in N. H.). 
ay ioe Day (in Philippines). 


May 10—Confederate Memorial Day (observed in 
By. and N. Car.). 

May 20— Anniversary signing of Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence (observed in N. C.). 

May 30—Confederate Memorial Day (in Va.). 

June 3—Confederate Memorial Day (in Tenn.). 

June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis (in Ala., Ark., 

.. Ga. Ky., La., Miss., Tenn., Tex. and Va.). 

June 11—Kamehameha Day (In Hawaii). 

June 15—Pioneer Day (in Idaho). ; 

July 13—Birthday of Gen. Bedford Forrest (Tennes- 


see tinted 
July 17—Munoz Rivera Day (in Porto Rico). 
July 24—Pioneer Day (in U d ; ‘ 
July 25—Occupation Day (in Porto Rico). wt 
July 27—Dr. Barbosa's Birthday (in Porto Rico). — 
Aug. 1—Colorado Day (in that State only). a, 
Aus. 13—Occupation Day (in Philippines). 
Aus. 16—Anniv. Battle of Bennington (in Vt.). 
Se 6--Lafayette Day (also the snl of the 

Battle of the Marne) is not a legal holiday, 
but is celebrated in New York and ten other 


States. 
Sept. 9—Admission Day Lays Re ") 
that State's schools) . 
Oct. 12—Fraternal Da only). 
18—Alaska Day ( 
Oct. 31—Admission Day (in Nev.). 
Dec. 30—Rizal Day (in Philippines). 


Mother's Dav is observed on the second Sunday in May. 


June 14, Flag Day, is widely 


observed, but not as a legal holiday. 


LAW AS TO NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


der. the Negotiable Instruments 
ecntiabie rotinale is Pilg at the time fixed 
therein without grace. en the day of maturi 
falls upon Sunday or a holiday, the-instrument 


Law every ; payable on the next 
ti 


succeeding business day. In 
al holidays are fixed by State 
No national holidays 
action. 


the United States I 
and ‘Territorial legislation. 
have been established by Congressional 
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Astronomical—Arbor Day; Constants; Zodiac. 


DATES ON WHICH ARBOR DAY IS OBSERVED. 


Arbor Day in the United States is mostly a spring 
observance. In some States it is combined witn 
Bird Day. ‘In ‘the following list, the first year 
named is when observance began, the second is 
when the law was enacted. ‘Proclamation’ 
means date is set each year by Governor’s procla- 


mation. 

Alabama’ (1887)—In Spring, Audubon 
or Bird Day. ‘ 

Arizona (1890)—In northern part, first Friday after 
April 1; in southern part, first Friday after Febru- 
ary 1. 

Arkansas (1906-1905)—First Saturday_in March. 


often on 


Galifornia’ (1886-1909)—March 7, Luther Bur- 
bank’s birthday. i 

Colorado - (1885-1889)—Third Friday in April. 
Proclamation 


Connecticut (1886-1886)—In the spring. Procla- 


mation. 
Delaware (1901)—In April. Proclamation. 
District of Columbia (1920)—Third Friday in April. 
Florida (1886)—First Friday in February. 
Georgia (1387-1890)—First Friday in December. 
Hawaii (1905)—In November. Proclamation. 
Idaho (1886-1903)—In April. Fixed by County 
School Superintendents, 
Tilinois (1887-1887)—April and October. Procla- 
mation. 
Indiana (1984-1913)—Third Friday in April. 
Iowa (1887)—Proclamation. 
Kansas (1875)—At option of Governor. _ 
Kentucky (1886)—In autumn. Proclamation. 
Touisiana (1888)—Second Friday in January. 
Maine (1887)—In spring. Proclamation. 
Maryland (1884-1884)—In April. Proclamation. 
Massachusetts (1886)—Last Saturday in April. 
Provlamation. ; 
Michigan (1885)—April or May. Proclamation. 
Minnesota (1876)—Latter part of April. Procla- 


mation 
Mississippi (1890)—December and February. Set 
by State Board of Education. 
Missouri (1886-1889)—First. Friday after first 
' Thursday in April. 


Montana (1888-1887)—second Tuesday in May. | 

Nebraska (1872-1885)—April 22, J. S. Morton’s 
birthday. PublicHoliday. - 

Nevada. (1887)—Proclamation. 

New Hampshire (1886)—Early in May. Procla- 
mation. ; Rees 

New Jersey (1884-1908)—Second Friday in Aoril. 

New Mexico (1890)—Second Friday in March. 
Proclamation. f 

New York (1889-1889)—First Friday after May 1. 

North Carolina (1893-1915)—First. Friday after 
March 15. 

North Dakota (1882)—Proclamation. 

Ohio (1882-1892)—In April. Proclamation. 

Oklahoma (1898-1901)—Friday after second Mon- 
day in March. 

Oregon (1889)—Second Friday in February in west; 
second Friday in April in east. 

Pennsylvania (1887-1387)--In Spring and Autumn, 
Proclamation. 

wine med (1906)—September or October. Procla- 
mation. 
orte Rico—Last Friday in November. 
hode Island (1887-1887)—Second Friday in May. 


Public Holiday. 
(1898-1898)—Third Friday in 


South Carolina 
November. 
South Dakota (1884)—Usually observed in April. 
Tennessee (1875-1887)—First Friday in April. Proc- 
lamation. 
Texas (1890-1889)—-Washington’s Birthday. 
Utah—April 15 
Vermont (1885)—First Friday in May. Proclamation. 
Virginia (1892-1902)—In spring. Proclamation. 
Wasleagie (1894)—First Friday in May. Procla- 
mation. 
West Virginia (1883)—Second Friday in April. 
Wiscousin (1892-1889)—First Friday in May. 
Wyoming (1888)—First Friday in May. Proclamation, 
The Fifty-first Anniversary of Arbor Day was 
celebrated throughout the United States on April 
22, 1923, as a part of Forest. Protection Week, 
nationally observed because of Proclamation issued 
by the President. 


ASTRONOMICAL CONSTANTS. 


Pts solar parallax, 8.80. Nutation constant, 


9 
Aberration constant, 20.47. Annual precession, 

50’”.2564+-0’7.000222 (t—1i900). 

Obliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8’.26—0’.4684 
(t—1900). 

Annual diminution of obliquity, 0’’.4684. 

Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2’’.70. 

Moon's.mean distance from the earth (centre to 
centre), 238,857 miles. 

Sun's mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
unit), 92,897,400 miles. 

Velocity of light, 186,173 miles per second. 

Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,400 
miles in 498.984 seconds. 

Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 


Nox, 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 
lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 
helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes 
4.091 seconds (mean/solar time). Mean solar, 24 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). 

Length of the Month—Synodical. (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. ‘Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigree to perigree), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 


‘33.1 seconds. 


Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles, Polar radius, 3,949.98 miles. Eecen- 
tricity of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. ‘ 


ASTRONOMICAL SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 


ro) The Sun. roi Mars. 
« The Moon. y Jupiter. 
ta} Mercury. Saturn. 
2 Venus. Uranus. 


The Earth. 


Neptune. 


} Conjunction. 

1S § Quadrature. 

8 Opposition. 
Ascending Node. 
Descending Node. 


Oris 
Two heavenly bodies are in ‘‘conjunction’’ (¢) | greatest apparent angzlar distance from the sun; 


when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, 1. €., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in “‘opposition"” (9) 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadratu're’ 
(O) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘!greatest elongation’’ is meant the 


the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its “ascending” (Q) or “descending” (75) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth's 
orbit. The term ‘‘Perihelion” means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘“‘Aphelion’’ furthest from the sun. 
An “occultation” of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon, 


THE ZODIAC. 


THE sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic whieh marks 


1. f Aries. The Ram. 
Spring 2. 8 Taurus. The Bull. 
Signs. 3. IL Gemini. The Twins. 

4. s5 Cancer. The Crab. 
Summer 1 5. £) Leo. The Lion. 
Signs. 6. I) Virgo. The Virgin. 


These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 
in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about two 
thousand years ago. Owing to the precession of 
the equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograed 


the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as follows: 


7. = Libra. The Balance. 
Autumn 8. If Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
Signs. 9. f Sagittarius. The Archer. 

10. Y Capricornus. The Goat. . 
Winter 11. xz Aquarius. The Water-Bearer. 
Signs. 12. 3€ Pisces. The Fishes. 


motion of the equinoxes along the eclipti 

sign in the zodiac has; in the come of pe 

Neon nae ryan des. cyye an the constellation 
; SO that the sign ies - 

stellation Pisces, and a6 on; Be tor et 
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In 1928 there will be five eclipses, three of the sun: 
and two of the moon.. Only one eclipse, that of the 
jmoon on November 27, will be visible generally in 

he United States. 
: ‘. ‘A total eclipse of the sun, May 19. Visible as 
partial in South Africa, southern end of South 
America, and South Atlantic Ocean. . 

: 2. A total eclipse of the moon, June 3, early in the 
morning. Visible generally in the western part of 
North America, the western part of South America, 
the Pacific Ocean, Australia, and the eastern border of 

Asia. According to Pacific Standard Time, eclipse 
begins (moon enters umbra) at 2:18 A.M.; total phase 
‘begins at 3:31 A.M.; total phase ends at 4:48 A.M.; 
eclipse ends (moon Jeaves umbra) at 6:02 A.M. 
First point of contact on moon's limb 85° to East of 
“North; last point of contact 59° to West of North. 
Magnitude of eclipse 1.247 (Moon's diameter 


Polar 


12 55 


. Upper transit of Polaris, or of any star, occurs 
3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between 
_Jower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. 

n the United States, the greatest Hastern elonga- 


N 


Equivalent] Totals to 
No Magnitude 
m. 


Number. 


ist Magn. 


. _ Sirfus. 
a Carinae. 
.|@ eee 


kinds, 


In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 
rges the rays to a focus, where the image may 
agnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
yy be directly photographed. 

lector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
glass coated with silver, which throws the 


Te- 


) 1 0 o, at the 
' Yerkes Observatory. (62 feet long); the 36-inch of 
, niversity of California, at the Lick Observatory, 
ount Hamilton; the 30-inch photographic re- 
r of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26-inch 
ruments at the U..S. Naval Observatory, Wash- 
gton, and at the University of Virginia. 
peer’ are several excellent instruments of 20-24 
es at different institutions. 
_ The largest reflector yet constructed, 100 inches 
diameter, is at the observatory of the Carnegie 
jitution on Mt. Wilson, California. This observa- 
} has algo a very fine reflector of 60 inches aperture. 
By using a combination of auxiliary mirrors dif- 
ferent focal lengths, even running as high as 150 
can be obtained with these instruments. 
_A splendid reflector of 72:4nches is installed at 
ominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, 


ryard Observatory has a. 60-inch reflector at 


Astronomé cal—Eclipses, 1928—Pole 


- ECLIPSES IN 1928. _ 


ase ; POLE STAR, 1928. 
MEAN TIME OF UPPER TRANSIT (AT WASHINGTON) AND POLAR DISTANCE OF POLARIS. 


NUMBERS AND EQUIVALENT LIGHT OF THE STARS. 


TELESCOPES. ; 


“f 


4. A partial eclipse of the su a 


lipse = 0.808 (sun’s diameter = 1.00). 

Pe ook total colle of the moon, November 27, early 
in the morning. Visible throughout the United — 
States. According to Eastern Standard Time eclipse 
begins at 2:24 A. M.; totalphase begins at 3:33 A. M.; 
total phase ends at 4:29 A.M.; eclipse ends at 5:39 
A.M. (moon leaves umbra). First point of contact on 
moon’s limb 96° to East of North; last point of con- 
tact 129° to West of North. Magnitude of the 
eclipse = 1.155 (moon's diameter=1.00). ss # 


Polar 


tion of Polaris oceurs 5h. 55m. before upper transit 
and 6h. 3m. after lower transit; while the greatest 
Western elongation occurs 5h. 55m. after upper 
transit and 6h. 3m. before lower transit. 


Totals to 
Magnitude 
™m. 


Equivalent 
MAGNITUDE. No. 


38,400,000 
ba noks 54,600,000 
:| 76,000,000 


te 


So000000000 


Cambridge, Mass. and is building a new one for its 
station in South Africa. rf r 
Other active reflectors are: The 40-inch of the 
Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona; the 374- 
inch of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; the 
36-inch of the Lick Observatory, at Mt. Hamilton, 
and another of the same size at its southern station 
at Santiago, Chili; a 24-inch at the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, and a 24-inch at the Harvard Observatory. 
All of the refractors given above were constructed 
by Alvan Clark & Sons, except the third, that of 
the Allegheny Observatory, Pittsburgh, which was 
figured by Brashear. . + Ee 
The principal large telescopes in use in Europe ate: 
The 30-inch refractor at the Observatory of Pulkova, 
Russia; the 32-inch at Meudon, France; the 28-inch 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, England. — 
Reflectors of large size are in use as follows: 
A 30-inch at Hamburg, and at Heidelberg.‘ - 
Photographic refractors having a four lens objec- c, 
tive are smaller in size and shorter in length. The — 
best known of these are: the 27-inch refracter of the 
University of Michigan, at Bloemfontein, South — 
Africa; the 26-inch refractor of Yale University, at — 
Johannesburg, South Africa; the 24-inch of the Har- 
vard Observatory at its station in South Africa; two 
of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the Harvard ~ 
Observatory; and the 10-inch Bruce telescope at 
the Yerkes Observatory. . 


p The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- 


ortional to the area of its lens or mirror. The 40. 
neh Yerkes refractor increases the amount of ligh’ . 
forty thousand times that received by the eye. » isha 


The magnifying power of a telescope is pro 
tional to its length as well as to the shortness 
focus of its eyepiece. A 

elds 


Thus the use of different eyepieces 
magnifying powers, but those exceeding 1,0 
seldom used because of the trembling of | 
atmosphere, : hte tee 
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slronomical—The Sun; Poles; Solar System.  - 


| THE SUN’S SEMI-DIAMETER AND HORIZONTAL PARALLAX. 
d 4 . (Washington—Apparent Noon.) ' : 


juatorial r Sun's Equatorial Sun's Equatorial 
Horizontal | 1928. Semi- | Horizontal 1928. Semi- “Hortzontal 
Parallax. — Diameter. | Parallax. Diameter. | Parallax, 


” , ” ” 


(. ” wr 
8.95 May 10] 15 51.87 8.71 Sept. 7} 15 54.46 8.74 
8.95 20 49 .84 8 .69 17 56 .98 8.76 
8.94 30 48 .25 8.68 27) 16 59°72) * eure 
~ 8.93 June 9 46 .97 8 .67 Oct. 7) 16 2.45 S.81> 
8 .92 19 46 .09 8 .66 17 5.19 8.83 — 
8.90 29 45 .73 8 .66 27 7.92 8.86. 
8.88 July 9 45.73 8 .66 Nov. 10 .37 8.88 7 
8 .86 19 46 .18 8 .66 6 12.61 8.90 - 
8 .83 29 47.14 8 .67 26 14.57 8 .92 
8 .81 Aug 8 48 .43 8 .68 Dec. 6 16 .05 8.93 
8.78 18 50 .10 8.70 16 17.12 8.94 — 
8.76 28] 15, 52.18 8.72 26 Er ABE 8.95. 
8.73 31! 16 17.86 8.95 | 


: ‘THE MACNETIC POLES. » 

The geographical poles of the earth are the ex-, of considerable area, and that the present approxi-- 
tremities of the imaginary line passing through its Taafc mean Dosition ts\ latitude’ 70.8% Nsanseleomes 
centre of gravity and about which it revolves, and | tude . : ae 

2 For the south magnetic pole, from a considera- 
sre therefore symmetrically located with regard to | tion or ail the reste available, according to the — 
, the equator. United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, the i 

The magnetic poles, however, are not coincident | position latitude 72.7° S. and longitude 156° ie. 

with the geographical poles, nor are they diametri- been tentatively adopted. - ee 
cally opposite to each other. Because of the observed change in the direction 

Recent investigations of the magnetic observa-| of the magnetic needle from year to year it is be- 
se tions made in polar regions lead to tne conclusion | lieved that the magnetic poles are not stationa: 

_- that the north magnetic pole may cover a region ' but their motion is undoubtedly slow, 


THE PLANETS AND THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
; - DISTANCE FROM THE SUN. 


NAME Mean Sidereal 
OF Daily Revolution— ASTRONOMICAL UNITS. 
PLANET. Motion. Days. 


Mean, Greatest. ' Least. 


a” 


or. « 
e 14732 .420 87 .96925 0.387099 0.466694 0.307504 | 35,960, 
224 .70080 0.723331 0.728258 — 67,195,600 
365 .25636 1.000000 1.016743 . - 92,897,400 
686 .9797 1.523688 1.665896 > 6 141,54 
4332 5.202802 5.454464 ; 
‘ 10759 .20 9.538843 10.071308 
f 30685 .93 19. 190978 20 .094885 
=: 60187 .64 30 .070672 30 . 327656 
a Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of 
4 of Revolution— Orbit to | 
Orbit.* Days. Ecliptic.* 


0 .2056199 
0 .0068073 
0 .0167393 
0 .0933387 
0 .0483835 
0 .0557932 
0 .0471230 
0 .0085513 
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Mean Longitude } Mean Longitude 
at the of the 
Epoch.* Perihelion.* 

+ @ , a” 


8.12 
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Annual | {Mean Longitude | Annual |- ~ 
Sidereal of the Sidereal | Peri- 
Motion. | Ascending Node. | Motion. |helion. 
Preis Raat Ss sk aos Wee |. Peters eS 
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Volume. 
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Astronomical—The Moon; Comet. 


THE MOON. 2 Ta A tae 
all. he earth's satellite { who called it the Saros, and which was made use of — 
ot all. the secondary planets the ea: Ite | Py thank in roughly predicting ectinees; < f 
is by far the most interesting and important. e The moon always presents the same face to us, 
moon completes her circuit around the earth in a as is evident from the permanency of the various _ 
period whose mean or average length is 27 days | markings on her surface. This circumstance proves 
7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of her hak ship sels ieee ete ar ay ee 
mn i a h around the sun, | tion is exactly equal to the time of revolutior \ 
: ope Sede aration SUES a Sak al the earth—viz., 27.32166 days. The moon’s axis is 
. the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the not perpendicular to the plane of her orbit, but de- 
ime from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 viates therefrom by an angle of about 6° 41’. In 
_hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the moon's | consequence of this fact the poles of the moon lean 
‘synodical period. If the earth were motionless in | alternately to and from the earth. When the north 
‘space the moon’s orbit would be nearly an ellipse, | pole leans toward the earth we see somewhat more 
having the earth in one of the foci; hence her dis- ae ° peste Hegre ie SEAR TEM ree 
ance from the earth varies during the course of | j.";nown by the name of libration in latitude. By 
—lunat month. Her mean distance from the earth | reason of irregular motion in her orbit, we see more 
- is 238,857 miles, Her maximum distance, however: | of her eastern or western edge at one time than at 
may Teach 252,715 miles, and the least distance to eee See phenomenon is known as libration 
hich she can approach the earth is 221,466 miles, |/MJongituce, , : 
Her diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct from| _1Be moon's surface contains about 14,657,000 
2 east 3 square miles, or nearly four times the area of Europe. 
her distance from the earth the sum of the two radii | Her volume is 1-49 and her mass 1-81 that of the 
ot the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 1,080 miles, | earth, and hence her density is about 3-5 that of the 
espectively—we shall have for the nearest approach | earth, or about 3 2-5 that of water. At the lunar 
of the surfaces of the two bodies 216,423 miles. surface gravity is only 1-6 of what it is at the earth; — 
“Her orbit is a very intricate one, because the earth | 92d therefore a body which weighs 6 pounds here 
; oving around the sun carries the moon along | Would weigh only 1 pound there. 
ae cae The centre of gravity of the earth and moon, or 
with it; hence the latter is sometimes within and th ft about, which they both: actiallaamerolre 
sometimes without the earth’s orbit. Its form is |! eee about Ww: ¢ oh ey ° a itn Mn e ee 
‘that of a serpentine curve, always c ncave toward itis Si 050 tile Rey ae ant es ie earth; 
the sun, and its plane is inclined to the plane of the Bee Ene seat aL: SUL 
arth’s orbit at an angle of 5° 9’, in consequence of | _ The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the tide- 
which our satellite appears sometimes above and | T#ising Dower of moon and sun being as 11\t0 5. 
ometimes below the plane of the earth’s orbit, Astronomers cling to the old idea that the moon 
“which she passes twice in a revolution. | {8 dead world, destitute alike of air and water. 


oints of intersection with the ecliptic are ’ 
nodes, and it is only at or near them that THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. . 


ipses can occur! The nodes have a retrograde ‘The earth’s sensible atmosphere extends more than 
ion, which causes them to make an entire revolu- | 100 miles in height. The condition and motions of 
18 years 218 days 21 hours 22 minutes and 46 | this aerial ocean play a most important part in the 
econds. Both sun and moon return to a node after | determination of climate, modifying, by absorbing, 
18 years and 11 days, so that an eclipse is followed | the otherwise intense heat of the sun, and, when 

another of the same general character at the end | laden with clouds, hindering the earth from radiati: 7 
period, which was well known to the ancients, ! its acquired heat into space. 4 5 : 


xr pica jr aaa een as ipere re 
ay THE MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE. ; | 
eon dat _ .QBastern Standard Time.) 


PERIGEE, 1928. APOGEE, 1928. 


a ;* i y iy a Ef eae D. 
“January.......; ee Gy |TUUIY ven cecaicenc 14 ca Asan Bo) AULY. acces oh eeicee 
f u Eo eon: & 1 August... Ss)... jo ee ata or ll | A eaiaisle Aopen 
Rarvelers 1 6 | September......19 

Secor, ee aS, 7 | October........ 17 

11 | Noveniber...... 14 

3 | December....... 1 


a x P - . 
ih Month the moon is said to be in perigee | different months but varies considerably accord- 
earest to the earth and in apogee when | ing to the phase and the month of the year. The 
urth: st from the earth, The average time from | distance is the very least when the full moon nearest. 
perigee to perigse, or from apogee to apogee, is| to January 1 occurs at the time of perigee. And 

. 18h. 18m. 33s.; and this period is known as| the distance is the very greatest when the new 
he anomalistic month. The moon’s distance when | moon nearest to January I occurs at the time of 

yerigee or apogee is not exactly the same in! apogee. . 


elt ace HALLEY’S AND OTHER COMETS. 


att , 4 
~ eal e great number of comets which have tem- | ing in proportion, being now 1,203 days as com: 

: ‘porarl r visited our solar system or have become | With 1205 days in 1819. At first this was peribed 
_ permanent members of it none has surpassed Halley's | $0 & resisting medium, but it is. more probably. due 
historical associations. It has a record dating | o¢ finan Passage of the comet through a cloud 


ick to B. C. 240; its visitations spread alarm and 

ternation throughout Europe during the Middle COMETS OF 1843 AND 1882. 
ges, it was the first whose return was predicted by 
Astronomer Royal of England, and will, therefore, 
_ for these reasons, be an object of great scientific 
4 terest for all time. Its periodic time is 76.8 years, 
and in April, 1910, it made the perihelion passage | each member, 
for the twenty-ninth time. sun's surface, th 


i miles 
i _ ENCKE'S COMET. 


__ The second of the periodic comets to be discovered 
Was Encke's, as Halley's was the first. Encke'’s 
Comet has the shortest period known—namely, 
about 40 months. The observed visitations, from DONATI’S COMET. — 

; luary, 1819, to September, 1924, form an uninter- This was the finest comet of the nineteenth 
series, thirty-three in number, tury and is known as the typical comet. In 

e's is unique among comets in that its motion | 1858, its tail reached halfwa: é 
stantly accelerating and its period is decreas-! the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years 


—_ ~~ = 


i) ee ee 
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Astronomical—Moon’s Phases. 15 
THE MOON'S PHASES, 1928. 
Eastern i Central Mountain Pacific 
Phase. & e Standard Time|Standard Time/Standard Time Standard Time Standart Time 
é fa Boston, New | Chicago, St. | Denver, Salt |San Francisco, | Sitka, Juneau 
York, Ete. Louis, Ete. [Lake City, Ete.|L. Angeles, Etc. Ete; * 
H. M. HM. BoM oie ae AE 
Full Moon. -..|° .7 Ty, & 2 15 6d li 8 ») 8 
Last Quarter. .|_ 14 414 3 14 214 +e " a ent it 
New Moon...| 22 319 219 119 12 19 10°19 
First Quarter. .) 29 2 26 1 26 12 26 11 26 9 26 
Full Moon....} 5 3 11 2-41 111 
Last Quarter. . 13 eh a 55 12.5 rr % 9 % 
New Moon...| 21 4 4] 3 41 2 41 1 41 20d 11 41 
First Quarter. .| 27 10 21 9 21 8 21 7 21 ~ SE 
Full Moon... . 6 27 5 27 427 3 27 2 
Last Quarter..| 14 10 20 9 20 8 20 7 20 5 30 
New Moon...| 21 3 29 2 29 1 29 12 29 10 29 
First Quarter. .}° 28 6 54 5 54 4 54 3 54 1 54 
Full Moon....| 4 10 38 9 38 8 38 7 38 5 38 
New Moon, < | 20 1323 |rsa1i 28 tsa 10.28 |tgna 9 28 ‘kd 28 
aps 2 25 5 194 7 2 
First Quarter..| 26 4 42 3 42 2 42 1 42 ll rts 
Full Moon....| 4 12 2 12 . Pit 12 12 1 
Last Quarter..| 12 $35 2 50 1 50 12 50 19 50 
New Moon...| 19 8 14 7 14 614 5 14 3 14 
First Quarter. .| 26 4 12 3 12 2-12 1 12 25d 11 12 
Full Moon....| 3 714 6 14 5 14 4 14 214 
Last Quarter..} 11 _ 12 51 10d 11 51 10d 10 51 10d 9 51 10d 7 51 
New Moon...} 17 3 42 2 42 1 42 12 42 10 42 
First Quarter. .| 24 5 47 447 3 47 2 47 12 47 
Full Moon....| 2 9 48 8 48 7 48 6 48 4 48 
Last Quarter.:| 10 7 16 6 16 5 16 4 16 2 16 
New Moon...| 16 11 35 10 25 9 25 8 25 6 25 
{) 24 9 38 8 38 7-38 6 38 4 38 
Full Moon....| 1 10 30 9 30 8 30 7 30 5 30 
F) Last Quarter... 8 12 24 11 24 10 24 9 24 7 28 
New Moon...| 15 8 49 7 49 6 49 5 49 3 49 
< /First Quarter. .}| 23 3 21 2 21 1 21 12 21 22d 10 21 
Full Moon... ‘| 30 9 34 8 34 | 7 34 6 34 4 34 
,g_ |Last Quarter 6 5 35 4 35 3 35 2 35 12 35 
= |New Moon 13 8 21 7A 6 21 5 21 321 
@ |First Quarter. .} 21 9 58 8 58 7 58 6 58 4 58 
Full Moon....| 29 7 42 6 42 5 42 4 42 2 42 
_ |Last Quarter..| 6 12 6 5d il 6 5d 10 6 5d 9 6 Bd 7 6 
$ |New Moon... 13 10 56. 9 56 8 56 7 56 5 56 
6 |First Quarter. 21 4 6 3 6 2.46 16 T1s6; 
Full Moon 28 5 43 4 43 3 43 2,43 12 43 
. |Last Quarter..{ 4 9 6 816 a 6 6 46 
= |New Moon. . 12 4 35 3 35 2 35 1 35 lid 11 35 
CA First Quarter. 20 8 36 7 36 6 36 5 36 36 
Full Moon 27 45 3.5 2 5 Vr5 26d 11 5 
Last Quarter | 3 9 32 8 32 7S 6 32 4 32 
¢ |New. Moon 12 12 6 lid 11 6 11d 10 6 lid 9 6 lid 7 6 
8 |First Quarter. ‘| 19 10 4 9 43 8 43 7 43 5 43 
Full Moon.....|. 26 2 55 1 55 12 55 11 55 2 985 


ry 


There is an ancient belief, and one that still is 
widespread, that sowing and planting must be 
done under a waxing, reaping and cutting under 
a waning moon. 

Presumably the crops are supposed to be in- 
creased like many other things by the growing 


moon. 

The idea lying behind harvesting or felling timber 
beneath the waning moon is more difficult to trace, 
but may be connected with the drying influence 


which is ascribed to the declining phases in the 
same way as dew is attributed to the waxing and 
full moon. 

The.belief 1s widespread that wood for buil 
purposes is not durable unless cut after the f 


moon, and until the Revolution French law ordained ~ 


that trees should be felled only under a waning moon. 

In Trinidad, where the belief is held, experiments 
were made recently which demonstrated the absence 
of any basis of truth to the, superstition. 


THE EARTH’S SHARE OF SOLAR ENERCY. \ 


“It would take more than two billion earths placed 
side by side to form a continuous spherical shell 
aground our sun at distance equa] to the earth’s 
distance, and thus to receive the total output of solar 
heat,” says Director W. W. Campbell of the Lick 
Observatory. ~ ‘‘Therefore, less than one two-bil- 
lionth part of that output falls upon the earth. 
The. earth’s share of solar energy. expressed in 
horse power or other familiar units, is too great to 
set down in figures. 

'“Tf you should ha: to own 250 acres of land 
in one of the tropical deserts of the earth, you will 
be interested to know that your quota of the solar 
energy, near the middle of a summer day, is falling 
upon your tract of land at the rate of about 1,000,000 
horse power—more than enough heat and power 
to supply all the needs of this great city (Cleveland) 
Eamk this is but two-thirds of the sun’s good in- 
tentions toward you, for some 40 per cent. of the 
energy is intercepted by the atmosphere overlying 

your farm, and returned forthwith to outer space. 


¢ 


“Your neighbor's tract of 250 acres is also receiv- 


ing solar energy at the rate of 1,000,000 horse power. 
Figuring backward, if one farm area received 1,000,- 
000 horse power, and there are more than a hun 
million such farm areas on the earth turned toward 
the sun at one time, and the whole earth intercepts 
less than one two-billionth of the sun’s energy 
output, is it any wonder that sun worship became 
one of the recognized religions? Accurate knowledge 
saves us from that, but it is becoming in us to give 
the sun our due respect. 

“A great problem ahead of the scientific world 
is the storage of the sun’s beneficent heat rays for 
release as needed. Astronomers are se intently 
for the sources of the sun’s outpouring of energy: 
How can the sun maintain the supply for tens of 
millions of years, as it undoubtedly is doing? 

“One important source 
sun's own gravitation which tries constantly to pull 


every particle of its material to the sun's centre— 


put another amd greater source seems to await 
discovery.” 


has been -found—the ~ 
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72 Peri- Inclina- | Lo ¢ 
- Due to Period Year of | helion |Aphelion| tion to |Asc. Nonneny Nadetnt 
Return. (In Years)| Discovery.|Distance.|Distance.| Ecliptic.| Ecliptic. | Perihelion, 


Astronomical—Star Table. . 7: 
‘STAR TABLE, t928 


FOR IDENTIFYING THE PRINCIPAL FIXED STARS. 
j Mag-|Par-|Light) Right |Declin- Mag- ; 


STAR. nit'dejallax|Years| Ascen. | ation. nit’de 
* =a waa . 
: A Andromedz(Al- “: Mic atepee ss? 
7 pheratz)....... 2.2/0.05) 65 | 0 4.7/+28 42 2.0 
: B Cassiopeiz.... . 2.40.07) 50/0 5.3/+58 45 - 
DPegasi Speen kee 2.9/0 .01) 300 | 0 9.5/+14 47 Na 
4 A Pheenicis...... +2.4/0.06} 55 | 0 22.7|/—42 42|/A-CanisMin. (Prq- 
A Cassiopeia BVO) see « 0.5 
a (Schedir)...... 2.3/0.02] 150 | 0 36.4/+56 9|/B Geminorum 
| jo 9.2: Se aaa ee 2.2/0.04) 80 | 0 40.0)—18 23 Walz. os: 1.2 
- TCassiopeiz..... 2.2/0.04) 80 | 0 52.3/+60 20/|P Argus..... 2.9 
‘ B Andromed@....| 2.4/0.05} 65/1 5.7 +35 14}; AArgus......... 2.2 
. ACassiopeiz..... 2-8/0.07| 50 | 1 21.1/+59 52/|A Hydre........ 2.2 
< A Eridani (Acher- ‘ A Leonis(Regulus)! 1 .3 
. Dar)..........-| 0.60.05} 65 | 1 35.0|\—57 36||I' Leonis........ 2.6 
7 A Urs® Min. (Pole B Urse Maj..... 2.4 
., PROBED. a Bion aes 2.1/0 .02) 200 | 1 35.8)+88 55//A Urse Maj..... 2.0 
| B Arietis........ 2.7/0.07] 50 | 1 50.7/+20 27|| ALeonis,....... 2.6 b 
' TPAndromede....} 2.3/0.02} 150 | 1 59.5|4-41 59||B Leonis (Dene- 4 
, A Arietis........ 2.2/0.05) 65 | 2 3.1/+23 7 Boley 08 ok 2.2 : 
; B Trianguli......) 3.1/0.01] 300 | 2 5.3}+34 39|| [Urse Maj..... 2.5 
x O Ceti (Mira)....| 2.0/0.07| 100 | 2 15.7|— 3 18||A Crucis......... 1.6 
“0 oS aes 2.8/0 .02) 150 | 2 58.514 3 48/;BCorvi......... 28 
PPerset. 0 52. 3.1/0 .01] 300 | 2 59.5/+53 14]| ['Virginis....... 2.9 
ay Permelst..\ses Js... 1.9/0.01) 150 | 3 19.1/+49 36//B Crucis......... bee 
1 3.1/0 .01/ 300 | 3 37.8|/+47 34|/E Urse Majoris 
- H Tauri (Aleyone)} 3.0/0.01! 300 | 3 43.2/+23 53 (Alioth) ....... gy 
ie ON of ee 2.9/0 .00| 300 | 3 49.6/+31 40 |Z Urse Majoris a 
A B® Persei......... 3.0/0 .00} 500 | 3 53.0/+39 48 (Mizar) ......: 2.4 
a TEridani 3 -2/0-.02 150 | 3 54.7|—13 43]|A Virginis (Spica).| 1.2 
Loy rey Ee arr 3.6/0 .03) 100 | 4 24.4/4+19 1||/H Urse Maj. (Al- 
’ A Tauri (Alde- EAA), cisbee 1.9 
f DATE) <5. axe 1 1/0 06] 55 | 4 31.8}+16 22|/H Bootis......... 2.8 
TlOrionis........ 3.3)0.13] 25 | 4 45.9/+ 6 50;|/B Centauri...... 0.9 
i TVAMHES 12. 2.9|0.01/ 150 | 4 52.3/+33 3]}@Centauri...-.. 2.3 
mt Auriga, ....<.. 3.3/0.02) 300°} 5 1.5|+41 8|/A Bootis (Arctur- 
4 B Eridani........ 2 3)0 05} 65 |5 4.3/— 511 Li) Pome) <p 0.2 
e. B Orionis (Rigel) + 0.3/0.01| 560 | 5 11.1/— 8 17|/A Centauri... 0.1 
. A Aurige (Ca- B Bootis...... 2.7 
4 Pallas ee. 0.2/0.08} 50 | 5 11.4)+45 56//B Urse Min 2.2 
at ToOrionis (Bella- A Coron# Borealis} 2.3 
5 .1.7/0.03} 150 | 5 21.3}+ 6 17/|A Serpentis... ... 2.8 
; 1.8]0.03} 100 | 5 21.7|/-+28 33|| AScorpii........ 2.5 
% 2.50.01} 500 | 5 28.3|\—0 21||B Scorpli.......1 2.9 
bs 2.7/0 .02| 150 | 5 29.6|—17 52||A Scorpii (An- 
2.9/0.00] 500 | 5 31.9|— 5 57||_ tares)......... YZ 
' 1.8/0 .00| 300 } 5 32.6;— 1 15||B Herculis....... 2.8 
. 3.0/0 .00|} 300 | 5 33.3/4+-21 6)|A Trianguli Au- 
, 2.0/0 .02) 500 | 5 37.1/— 159]! stralis......... 1.9 
ie 2.2/0.01) 300 | 5 44.3\— 9 42||E Scorpii........ 24 
4 H Ophiuchi....-. 2.6 
rr: 1,0}0.02} 190 | 5 51.3/+ 7 24}| AScorpii........ 1.7 
. 2.110.04| 80 | 5 54.2) +44 57//A Ophiuchi...... 2.1 
y 2.7|0.03) 100 | 5 54.8/+37 12}| "Draconis .....| 2.4 
2.0/0 .01) 300 | 6 19.5|—17 55||A Lyre (Vega) ...} 0.1 
% A Aquile (Altair).| 0.9 
bes —0 .9/0.02} 150 | 6 22.4|—52 39]| [Cygni......... 2.3 
_ 1.9|0.03| 65 | 6 33.6|+16 28/|A Pavonis...:...| 2.1 
‘ A Cygni (Deneb).} 1.3 
“es —i.6/0.36} 9 | 6 42.0|—16 37||/E Pegasi......... 2.5 
. 1.610.01| 300 | 6 55.8|—28 52||A Piscis Australis. 1.3 
e. . To find the time when star is on meridian, sub-| Our universe—the space marked out by) the 
. tract R. A, M.S. of the sun table below from the piatanes is Hera ete es = pee Ware 
P star’s Right Ascension, first adding 24h. to the pect gia all g Ao 4 that light travels 
; A light year is the distance g 
latter, if necessary; mark this result P. M. if less|in“s year, moving at the rate of 186,324 miles a 
sad than 12h.; but if greater than 12h. subtract 12h. | second. it is the yardstick of modern astronomy. . 
F and mark the remainder A. M. Thus, on Janua ——— ear is in round numbers six trillion miles, 
1, Sirius is on the meridian at 12.02 A. M., approxi- | and the distance across our universe is taken ag 
iy mInately. 350,000 times six trillion miles. 
1 
RIGHT ASCENSION OF MEAN SUN, 1928. f 
os z {At Washington—Mean Noon.) x 
a : R. A. R. A. R. A. A. 
Bi: {| Date. i & || vate. | 2.8! || Date. | 92.8: || Date. | ms! Date. | M.S. 
H.M H. M H. M. H. M. H. M H. M. } 
Ns ch 1/22 37.0||April 30] 2 33.6!|June 29} 6 30.1/|Aug. 28/10 26. 27)14 23.2 S 
ae a a ea BI SP Bt Bae ‘o 
: l| 0 35.3 30] 431.8 29] 8 28.4 27|12 25. oa 
31120 a April 10 ite June 9} 5 11.3 . _8| 9 7.8)]|Oct. 7\13 4. : Fo 
20/21 57.6)| . 20! 154.2 __ 19 5 50.7. _ 18) 9 47.3 17'13 43. i ¥ 


@ Right Ascension of Mean,Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. \? > a 


Astronomical- 


TABLE OF MAGNETIC DECLINATIONS. == we 
Or Variation of Compass for January, 1928—With the Annual Change in 1926 for Places ‘1 ie 
y ) sign to the annual change denotes that the declination is increasing, and a minus (—) sign 
the saunas 334 specially ES for The World Almanac in the office of the United States Coast and Geo~ 
4 ‘detic Survey.) ; 3 er ; ~ og MOA 


=a OMG Er Vari’t’n : Pe 
State. - Station. » i, Fe ef .|| State. Station. 


Montgomery... Jefferson City. . 
Mobile. .. ony St. Louis. ..... 
Huntsville ‘Kansas City.. .|3 
Sitka. ... i 

Kodiak........ 
St.. Michael. .. . |6¢ 
Dutch Harbor.. 2 


[++ 


odor oreo or 


Nogales Z 
‘ Little Rock. .. .|é 
..|Sacramento... . | 
» {San Francisco. . |< 
Los Angeles. ... S 


CUHHO BBO 
BONN WAwH ONY 
phestclolelepleskesicsesies| 


+4444 


Pembina... .. .|4 
.|{Columbus. 


Lobtbh 


(eA 
ate 
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OIAMWOPORPOUNOONWOOHNHN|O 


Allegheny. . 
...|Providence. 
- |Columbia. 


poverty 


WWOOMOWONHOLUOHWONORNO 
to ivy) 


Galveston. 
El Paso 


Ogden 
Montpelier... . 
Burlington 
Richmond..... 
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EXTREME VALUES. 
Bates hE ee |22 30W/+3/|Alaska.... |N- E.corner....].....]...... 
DEPENDENCIES. 


..123. 08) 82 22) 3 37H) +2)H.1..... 21 18)157 52)11 
| 947 E21 ‘iiiilo.. 19 44/155 05 
86 07) 4 25) +7 1-1... :-|14 35]120 58] 0 


FOG DURATION AVERACES. : ; PY 
e average hours of fog per year at various U. 8. Lighthouse Service Stations. 


‘ Whitehead, Me 
- Mount Desert, 


he absolute maximum record is that at Seguin, 
273d, hours in 1907, equivalent to about 30 
; The i ws Boe meh decal at yee a3 ' Vict 
___ The maximum observed on the Great Lakes| The high ; was obsery 
was at Calumet Harbor, near Chicago, Ill., where | in 1916 on San Francisco L ssel, C me 
mn! 9 hours of fog occurred in 1913, amounting ' 2,221 hours, or about pigiroper Arcee! Pe 


Astronomical—Latitude and Longitude. 79 


LATITUDE AND LONCITUDE TABLE. 
(LONGITUDE RECKONED FROM GREENWICH.) 
Spectally prepared for THE WorRLD ALMANAC by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. : 


°o , ” 
HM 8. orn H. s 
Acapulco, Mex., Lt.....164910N. 639 43.3 W. Madras. India* ‘ : } 
Adelaide, S. Australia*, .34 55 38 S. 9 1420.1 B. | Madrid, Spain*.. 40 94 30 N é if ae W 
Aden, Arabia.......... 12 47 16 N. 2 59 56.5 BE. | Manilay Lt....... 14 35, 49 N. 803 49.35 
Albany ON. Yate... oo. 42 39 13 N. 4 55 07.1 W.| Marseilles, France*.....43 1819 N. 021 34.6E, -« 
. .36 47 50 N. 0 12 08.4 E. | Melbourne, Vict.*......37 49 53 8. 9 39 53.9. ‘ 
ar af e wv. : mi 28. a4 Senin Gare Lt... 6 4 00 N. 0 43 20.0 W. 
‘ « ‘ x ontreal, Canada*.....45 30 2 r 4 5 
-42 21 56 N. 450 05.9 W.} Moscow (Presnia), ahi Wight 
--421649N. 53455.3.W.|  Russia*.......’...., 5545 20N. 230 17.05. 
38 58 53 N. 5 05 56.5 W. | Mount Hamilton, Cal.*,37 20 26 N. 8 06 34.9 W. 
-64 32 06 N. 2 42 14.0 EB. | Munich, Germany*..... 480846 N. 0 46 26.0 B. 
-§4 21 13 N. 0 26 35.4 W. | Nain, Labrador... .. ».56 32 45 N. 406 40.9 W. I 
--461119N. 81518.8 W.| Naples, Italy*.... 405146N. 057 01.75E. 
-37 5820 N. (13453 §. | Nashville, Tenn.*......360854.N. 547 12'2 W. 
-52 5601 N. 1132 49.6 E. | Nassau, Bahamas, Lt 25 05 37 N. 5 09 27.9 W. 
yy 13 00 37S. 2 3408.4 W. | Natal, So. Africa *... 29 50 47 8. 200 01.2 B. 
391752N. 506 29.1 W.| New Haven, Conn.*.../411922N. 451 40.6 W. 
" 6 07 40S. 7 O7 14.5 BE. | New Orleans (St. 
51 53.00 N. 3 41 28.7 W. Patrick's Ch.), La... .29 56 53 N. 6 00 16.7 W. 
37 52 24 N. 8 09 02.8 W. | New York City (Col. 5 
52 3017 N. 0 53 34.8 E. Heid . Sout a ast ee 404835N. 45550 W. : 
Nice, France*......... 4343 17N. 029 12.25. : 

3 32 19 22 N. 419 18.3 W. | Norfolk (Navy Yd.),Va.36 49 33 N. 505 11.1 W. 

| 46 57 09 N. 0 29 45.7 E. Sp ge ig nef ear te ek 142 ao ae 

E Northfield, Minn.*..... 2742. N.. 6 12 35. 2 

. 36 N 451 15.7 E. | Northampton, Mass.*...42 19 02 N. 4 50 33.1 W. 

50 43 45 N. 0 28 23.2 EB. | Odessa, Ukrainia...... 28 37 N: 2 03 02.2 B. 

. Ogden, Utah. . x 308 N. 7 2759.7 W. 

44 5007 N 0 02 05.5 W.| Oslo, Norway*. ..595444N. 042 53.5 RB, 
Ottawa, Canad: -. «245 23 39 Ni 5 02 52.0 W. ° 

\ 42 21 28 N. 4 4415.3 W.| Oxford (Univ.), Eng.*..514534N. 005 00.4 W. 

. Panama (Cathedral).... 85706N. 51808.6 W. on, 

kent es gw Ss OG ITs 0 17 26.0 EB. | Paris, France*......... 48 50 11 N. 009 20.9 E. 

me Buenos Ayres, Argentina34 36 30 S. 3 53 28.9 W. | Pensacola, Fla., Lt... .. 30 20 46 N. 5 4913.9 W. 

: I 22 33 25 N. 5 53 20.8 E. | Philadelphia, Pa.* 39 5802 N. 501 06.8 W. i 

ke 12 08 15S. 5 08 59.0 W. | Point Barrowt. --..-712330N. 1025 48.0 W. 
..502 12 52 N. 0 00 22.7 E. | Port au Prince (Fort 
-422248N. 44431.0 W. Islet Lt.), Haiti.... .. 1833 31N. 44924.0 W. 

: 23 06 35 N. 7 3306.0 E. | Port Louis, Mauritius. ..20 08 46 S. 3 49 57.7 E. 

: 42 02 23 N. 440 14.5 W.| Port Said, Egypt, Lt.. ..31 15 41 N. 209 15.0 EB. 

a 35 1517 N. 5 02 05.1 W. | Port Stanley, Falkland 

. -36 55 35 N. 50401 8 W, Islands. ... -51 41108. . 351 26.0 W. 

.55 58 41S. 4 2905.0 W.| Portland, Me. 43 39 29N.. 44101.3 W. 

7 .-38 55 59 N. 459 50.6 W.| Potsdam, Germany -.92 22 56N. 052 15.9 E. 

/ 33 56 04S. 113 54.8 E. | Poughkeepsie, N. Y.*. ..414118N. 455 33.6 W. 

1 3421128. 113 57.7 E. | Prague, Czechoslovakia.500516N. 057 40.35. 

65 33 30 N. 11 1200.0 W. | Princeton, N. J.*.,.....402058N. 458 37.6W. | 
32 41 43 N. 5 19 32.1 W. |} Providence, R. I.*.... ...41 49 46 N. 445 37.6 W. 
Charlotteto Bis As Quebec, Canada*.... .. 464769N. 44452.7W. 
- be 
Te Sees 461136N. 412 27.9 W.| Richmond, Va.......... 38732 16 N. 509 44.3 W. 

; 7p teem yarns Va. —_ - e = =, 4 bn ony = Spb ode penetra . 22 54 2458. 2 52 41.4 W. 

erbourg, France*.. .. N. 2. : 

, Chicago, Ill.*..: 41 50 01 N. 5 50 26.8 W. Lamb*), N. Y...... --431037N. 51029.6W. 

8) .59 54 44 N. 0 42 53.5 E. | Rome (Royal Univ.*), ..41 53 34 N.. 049 56.3 EB. 

4 39 08 20 N. 5 37 41.4 W. | Saigon, Cochin-China* :.10 4647 N. 706 48.8E. 

q -.430317N. 501 37.4 W. | San Diego, Cai... +. -32 43 21 N 7 48 38.7 W. 

' - 65540 N. 5 19 22.7 E. | Sandy Hook, N. J., Lt ..402742 NN. 45600 6 W. 

+e. 92209 N. 519 38.8 W. | San Francisco, Cal.*.. ..37 47 28 N.. | 8.09 42.9 W. 

Bersel Hi Pe 9 enioo Le neta 18 28 23 N. 424 29.7 W. 

ts) Lt.)... ..41 00 35 N. 1 56 04.9 E. Coe ier em Oe - i - ? 

; ete Denark® 66 4113N. 05018.7E. | Santiago de Cuba Lt.. ..195729N. 503 28.2 W. 

Demerara (Georgetown, Savannah (Exchange 
iD toe Gees 64920N. 352 46.0 W. Spire} GR 505... Wipes 320453N. 5 2421.5 W. 

Denver, Col.*... °'39 4036.N. 659 47.7 W. | Seattle (Univ.), Wash...473942N. 809 14.1 W. 

Dublin, Ireland*....... 532313N. 0 2521.1 W.| Shanghai, China.......311441 N.' 80555.7B. | 
Eagle Pass, Tex. .28 42 39 N. 6 42 01.6 W. | Singapore, Malaysia.... 11733 N. , 6 5524.7 EB. 

; Edinburgh, Scotland*,..55 5723 N. 012 43.1 W. | Sitka, Alaska.......... 570253 N. 90121.5 W. 5 
Fairb: Alaska...... 64 50 53 N. 9 50 54.2 W. | St. Helena Island......15 55 00S. 0 22 52.2 W. f" 
Father Point, Que., Lt. .48 31 25 N. 4 33 50.7 W. | St. John’s, Newfound, ..47 34 02 N. 3 30 43.6 W. ‘ath 
Fayal Id. (Horta)...... 38 31 45 N. 1 54 30.6 W.j St. Louis, Mo.*..... .38 3803 N. 600 49.3 W. fi; 

.H...2040 14. N. 525 50.8 W.| Stockholm, Sweden*.. ..592033N. 11214.0B 0 

; Florence (Arcetri*), Suakin, E. Africa, Lt. ..190700N. 229 16.6 7 wae 

" BROALY Dish oes! os 2h vi a 434514N. 04501.3 EB, | Syduey, N.S. W.*. ..33 51418. 1004 49.3 B. in 

i Funchal Lt., Madeira. ..32 3743 N. 107 39.5 W. | Tacubaya, Mex.*.. 1192418N. 6 36 46.7 W. 
Galveston Cathedral....291814N. 61909.7 W.| Tanana, Alaska.... .651010N. 1008 pate WwW. ‘ 
Geneva, Switzerland*...46 11 59 N. 0 24 36.6 E. | Tokyo, Japan*....... ..3539 17 N. ie 58.2 EB. 4 

' ~~ Glasgow, Scotland*.....55 5243 N. 017 10.6 W. fe faa Lt)..2 es Fa am ae peraae ‘7 
Gibr: { Pah, SER se so wp. g is dhe Bere . . . ‘a 

Lt. Sd aac ame .360625N. 021 22.8 W.| Utrecht, Netherlands* ..52 05 10 N. 0 20 31.0 oH te 

4 Greenwich, England*..-512838N. 0 0 0.0 Valdez C. H., Alaska. ..610650N. 9 4505.0 W. : 

7 LS ea a 13 26 22 N. 9 38 35.5 E, | Valparaiso, Chile..... ..33 01 52S. 4 46 34.8 W. 

4 ralifax (Dock 414 21.5 W. | Venice, Italy*,....... ..452610N. 04922.1m, ' 
Halifax (Dockyard*) 39 38 N. 1 g 5 y f f 

. Hamburg, Ge 32 51N. 039 53.5 BE. | Vera Cruz, Mex., Lt. -191230N. 62431.8 W. oe 

/ Hanover, N. H.*......- 4215N. . 449 08.0 W. | Victoria, B. C., Lt.... 1.4825 26N. 8 13°34.1 W. > 
Havana (Morro Lt.)....230926N. 529 25.9 W.| Vienna, Austria*. -481355N. .10521.45. . “3 

Cc 1813N. (736 41.9 B. | Warsaw, Poland*. .52 13 05 N. 1 24 07.2 EB. ; 
Honolulu (Reet Lt.) 1755 N. 1031 27.6 W.| Washington, D. C. .385514N. 508 15-8 we rm 
Wie fh 26 47 N. 5 05 56.0 W. | Wellesley, Mass.* .-42 17 35 N. 445 12.7 W. 
Fia., L 83 02N. 5 2712.3 W.| Wellington, N. Z.* 4117048. 113904.3B. 
(Port Royal West Point, N. Y. scasey 2322N, 455 50.6 W. 
% N. 507 22.3 W.j Williams Bay (Yerkes*), ‘ 
bieciaeis 750 88 38 NC 201 iin, W itaieetowrh coke 423413N. § 5413.2 'W. 
* ...38 4231 N. 036 44.7 W.| Williamstown, Mass.*..42.42 30 N. 45250 W. 
land*....532405N. 0 1217.3 W.} Yokohama, Japan...... 35.26 41 N 918 36.0 EB. 
Wis.*........430437N. 557 37.9 W.| Zanzibar (HE. Consulate) 60943 S. 236 44.5 E. ‘ 
* Observatories. Lt. denotes a lighthouse. t Highest latitude in U. S. territory. , sie 


AT CERTAIN OTHER LIGHTHOUSES. : br, : 
Long. Long. : o; ky ( Lat. Long. 
D..F52 AE. % a Laer. 


68 07 44|| Pensacola, Fla........ 320 20 46 

Sand Island, Ala: an 

Ship Shoal, La 

Sabine Bank, La.. 

Bolivar Point, Tex. 

Brazos River, Tex 

Point Loma, Cal.. 

L’ Angeles Harbor, co 

Point Concep’ n, Cal 

San Luis Obispo, Ca 

Point Pinos, 6 

Point Reyes, Cal 

Point Arena, Cal 3 

Cape Mendocino, Cal. 

Trinidad Head, Cal... 

Cape Blanco,  hemeee 

Yaquina Head, Ore.. 

Tillamook Rock, Ore..|45 56 16 

Grays Harbor, Wash. . |46 53 19 
A Cape Flattery, Wash..|48 23 31 

} 82 55 13\] Cape Hinchinb’k, Alas.160 14 05 


- Mount Desert, Me.. 
‘ape Eliz’h, Me., B.. 
Cape Ann, Mass., N 

‘Boston, Mass 


S8z 
ares 


fanites Inlet, -Fla.. 
Dry Tortugas, Fla. 


OAM CU RR ED 
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OF MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
Long. Long. Lat. Long. 


or 


Mount Hood, Ore..... |45 22 26 
Mount Ouray, Col... 

Mt. Cheenahaw, Ala.. 

Briery Knob, W. Va.. 

Wheeler Peak, Nev 

Mount Harvard, C 

Mount Belknap, Utah. 

Silver Mt., S.Pk., Cal. 

Mount Conness, Cal. . 

Mt. Washington, N. H. 


i 
an 


on 
WOH COON 0000" 


McKinley, Alaska|63 03 59 
- St. Ellas, Alaska. (60 17 29 
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amalpais, Cal. » 187 55 28 


IN THE NATIONAL AND STATE CAPITALS. 
(Capitol Building, except weey noted.) 


Lat. Long. 


Soy Sig oer 
.. [33 44 58 
7. /44 18 26 
-/30 16 28 


130 27 23 
46 49 11 


Helena, Mont. (Court- : 

house) 46 7.28.08. : 112 02 08 
Indianapolis, Ind 1 438.4] 86 09 36 — 
Jefferson City, Mo... . 41. 3 92 1020 
Little Rock, Ark. (Cus- ' i 

tom House) 5.6] 92 16 24 
Montgomery, Ala.. 40 -1] 86 18 02 — 
Oklahoma City, 0. (Ch) 33 38 34 97 30 06 
Omaha, Se i Ch.)|41 15 43 95 56 15 
Olympia, W: 47 02 09 122 54 09 
Raleigh, N. Cc. Wen ‘ian- ab 

78 3819 = 

1 29 34 


gulation) 
3 we 44 
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rs 


Capitol fiend 0 of Lil 


tatue, C.. aes 53 23 
ae ity, N Neve . {39 09 51 
rleston, 
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Salem, eae 
Salt. Lake Cit: 
40 46 15 


(Temple) ‘ 
Springfield, Ill........ td 47 57 
Topeka, Kan 9 02 54 

76 52 54]| Washington Monu- 
72 40 58 , D.C 38 53 22 
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IN OTHER CITIES. 
Long. Long. 
et ee H. M. 8. 


515 30.7 78 52 41) . ee Oat 
6 08 24.0) bee udahaae rss ap yon Hs. ee ate 5 43 03 aps 333 .: 
obile, Ala. Ss 7 
7 05 56.1]106 29 02||Portland, Ore. ( rialiaiied Peis 
8 10 42.6]122 4039 


5 26 37.1) 81 39 17 ia taal eaiia es 
~ i 0. : ‘4 
Ch). peas 6 1820.9] 94 35 13 mookiand, Me Gti} 4406 24) 4 36 67 89 08 a7 ae 
‘ampa, Fla se é = 
Wireless Tower) ....127 80 25] 6 38 04.5| 99 31 07||Walla’ Walla, Wee, 00) Sea 
(Courthouse) 46 03 55! 7.53 23.41118 20 51 


The movement is difficult to. detect because of th 
penned area of the pole—about the size of a oa) i 
ourt. 
Some authorities say the poles are ~ gradually ‘ 
Ringe c intercepted between the prime me- | changing their positions, and That this attorasige: 
and the meridian passing through the | to the world’s axis will in time mean that regions 
or by the angle. at the pole between these | which are at present ses, OMnig will ‘becon 
leridians. and habitable countries y 
ere is a a periotiio shifting of the latitude of the Greenland, it is said, ‘Is moving westward a th é 
i poles of the earth, according to many scientists. | rate of twenty yards a year. : = 


ical -High-Tide Tables. 


_- HIGH-TIDE TABLES. 
‘FOR GOVERNOR'S ISLAND (NEW. YORK HARBOR) 7 
Tide Tables of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey for 
The World Aimanac.) . 
_ (Bastern Standard Time) P. M. Tides tn black figures. 
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The time as above given, from the last. i 
in April to the last Sunday in September, o a J 
, 
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TIME OF HIGH WATER AT POINTS ON THE ATLANTIC ‘COAST 


--'The standard time of high water at the following | at Governors: Island, NY. os the hours and 
- places may be found approximately for each day by | annexed. : 4 


adding to or subtracting from the time of high water | 
Sr 


Jbany, N. Mis i yisigia 0 atemersteteaay soe pele 
“Annapolis, Md 
tlantic City, 
- Baltimore, Mi 
Bar Hore eC. 


‘Eastport, Me. 

Fetiandes, © Fl. 
‘Gloucester, M 
a Gate 


-of Shoals, N. H..... 


ewark, os 
New Bedford, i Mais. 
N Newburyport, Mass. 


Light, Bast River, N.Y... 


Jt 


New Haven, Conn.. 

New London, Coma: 
Newport, R. Sita 

Norfolk, Va..... 

N orwich, Con siolaip, 
Old Point Comforé, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Point Lookout, 

Portland, Me 

Portsmouth, 

Poughkeepsie 

Providence, R. 

Richmond Va. A 

Rockaway Inlet, N. Y....-.++-------SUD. 

Rockland, Me.........- ease eiehave sith ad 

Rockport, Mass. . 

Salem, M: 7 

Sandy OCR a: Sets hob ial= Mie lata elerord. Voi 

Savannah, 

Southport. (Gruithviile), N. Cc. 

Vineyard Haven, ge 
Washington, ae o? 3 

Watch Hill, R. 

West Point, No 

Wilmington, N. 


“pobohd 00 OOtOREO ROH Reto 


see eee 


RB bobebtt bo 


ple—To find the Se duicath standard time 
on tide at Atlantic City, N. J., on any day, find 
as time of high water at New York under the 


desired date, and then subtract 55 minutes, as in 
the above table; the result is the time of high water 


required. 


AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE. 


Feet. Inch. | 


Er 
1 2 
0 


2 
6 


1 
9 
5 
0 ni 
8 
1 
1 
u 


ing: “tide at Bastport, ae 21 feet; at the head 
, 50 feet; in the Bristol | 


. 


thi Bay of Fundy, « 


x 
. 


0) 
Visibility. 
Stat. Naut. 


er normal atmospheric conditions the visi- 
es ay depends upon its height and intensity, 


table, distance corresponding to 130 feet, height oP ete a oe 
srt. sorpesouding to height of eye above sea level, say 15 feet... ae > Oneleeese weve 


eogein, oat 
te Pt., 


2 |\New London, Conn. . 

7 ||\New Orleans, 

2 \Newport, Ret. 
New York, N. 


Above — 
Sea Level. 


Feet.|Inch . 


2 6 ||San Diego, Cal 
. .|None|None}|Sandy Hook, N. J.. 
i 3 6 ||/San Francisco, Cal... 
Savannah, Ga 
Seattle, Wash 
Tampa, Fla 
Washington, D. C.... 


Places, Feet. |Inch . 
i 


4; 8 
11 


Places. 


La.. 


Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 


bk Bag England, 42 feet;.on the coast of Wales, 36 
ee! 


VISIBILITY AT SEA 


# 


Visibiity. 


Stat. ) Naut. 
Miles.| Miles. 
16.20] 14.00 


Above 
Sea Level . 


‘O Above 
Visibility. Sea Level. 


Stat. | Naut. 


8 4 

06) 24.24 — 

29.58] 25.56 

of the fant and occasionally the light itself may be 
visible far beyond the computed pe hic range. bon 
Roughly speaking, the ——s of visibility. inl he 
nautical: miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the 
square root of the & height of the light above. sea 


A light 130 feet high is seen just at the horizon; ; 


what, under ordin: atmospheric ¢ iti 
its distance from the obdarver 2 c's eh. J) 
hy; autieal 


M30 “03° 
4.43 


© 


i ed 


Station. 


Feet. 
Point Borinquen, P. -R.. 
420)|Seal Rocks, Alaska 


Point Sur, Cal 
Cape San Juan, P. R....... 


58||Aunuu Island, Samoa. - 


- Culeprita Island, P. R 


Navesink, N. J. 
Cape Blanco, Ore 


Orote Point, ‘Guam. 

Weeks Hinchinbrook, 
umbia River, Wash 

Mona Island, P. R.. : 


ge Bergs Range, 
uertos Island, P. R. 
eee aa Alask: 


Cal... 296)/C 


40||Grand Island, Mich. 


Heceta Head, one hit, 
Block Island, 8, E., R. I. 
(Cape Stephens, Alaska... . 


» 


= 


7 ~ 


>. 


_. THe Weather Bureau furnishes, when practicable, 
_ for the benefit of all interests dependent upon 
- weather conditions, the ‘‘Forecasts’’ which are pre- 

: Bs daily at the Central Office in Washi m, 
b op Wey certain designated stations. ‘hese 
forecasts are telegraphed to stations of the Weather 


‘ 


on _Astronomical—W eather Information. 


mee: : WEATHER FLAGS. 
OF THE WEATHER BUREAU, U. 8. 


EXPLANATION OF- 


No. 1 ‘No, 2. No. 3 No. 4. No. 5.. 
White Flag. Blue Flag. White and Black Trian- White Flag with 
3 Blue Flag. gular Flag. hes square in . 
entre. a 


ita wtiaae, * bad fakin. cate | ane See) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Bureau, railway officials, 
others, to be communica 
graph, telephone, radio, and mail or by means 
of flags or steam whistles. The flags adopted for 
this purpose are five in number, and of the forms 
and colors indicated below: ¢ 


tmasters, and many 
to the public by tele- 


WEATHER FLAGS. 


muy 


Fair weather. 


When number 4 is placed above number 1, 2 or 


Rain or snow. 


4 
H 
he 
4 
: 

” 
3 
4 
ia 


WHISTLE 


ms A warning blast of from fifteen to twenty seconds’ 
bp duration is sounded to attract attention. After 
d this warning the longer blasts (of from four to six 
4 Blasts. Indicate. 
Ce Tati Ve. as Set Fair weather. 
: y WO BARE Mos 6 OE clues Rain or snow. 
- ‘mhree tone: eS AAT: 1 rain or snow. 


By repeating each combination a few times, with 
intervals of ten seconds, liability to error in reading 
the signals may be avoided. 

The forecast messages are telegraphed at the 
expense of the Weather Bureau to places where 


QF THE WEATHER BUREAU, UW. 8. 


_ The U. 8S. Weather Bureau in its Administrative 
Report, claims that its A. M. 36-hour forecasts 
throughout the whole country, averaged (1915-1919) 
86.5 per cent. correct for weather, and 90.2 per cent. 
correct for temperature. For the Eastern New 
York locality, in the same period, it is claimed, the 
A. M. 36-hour forecasts were 85.7 per cent. correct 


Small craft. ‘ 
mt REO - RED 
. ‘ . Ia ; 
Bes Hes i REO 
NE. winds SE. winds. 
Small Craft Warnino—A_ red 


rites indicates 

at will interfere 

le operati ‘pected. 
lay of small craft warnings is made. 

t Storm Warning—A red pennant above a 


with black centre displayed by day. 
played 


~ 


» tw rad 
by ‘ht, 


Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below a 

ES ea ee aCe 
R # : 

r 3 vat Kea Fiolence with winds 


O! 
proach of a storm of 
eginning from 


[I FS be > 


Local rain or snow. 


displayed, the temperature is expected to remain about stationary. 
. 


SMALL CRAFT, STORM AND HURRICANE WARNINGS. 


(For lantern signals, see reading matter below the cuts.) 
VERIFICATION OF FORECASTS. } 


Temperature, 


Cold wave. 


3, it indicates warmer; when below, colder; when not 


SIGNALS. 
seconds’ duration) refer to weather, and shorter — 


blasts (of from one to three seconds’ duration) refer 
to temperature; those for weather are sounded first. 


Blasts. Indicate. _ a6 ‘ 
One 'short...'.... 2.056. Lower temperature. metres 
Two stOrts</s:6.2.45853 Higher Fomibersenta J 
Three short..;-. 2.4... Cold wave. | ‘ 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


a, 
ive 
as to weather, and 89.9 per cent. co! as to 
perature. The highest percentage of a 
weather forecasts (92.6) was for Souther 


All square flags shown here are red w: 
centre when displayed as warnings. — 


on 


Storm. 


SW. winds. NW. winds. 


ey 
day, or a white lantern below a red lantern disp! 
Lad night, indicates the approach of a storm of 
olence with winds beginning from the pla 
Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennant above 
@ square red flag with black centre ae Pst + 
or a white lantern above a red lantern displayed b 
Tioksoe arti winds osianing fom te norkaress. | 
jolence “thwest. 
Hurricane, or Whole Gale "Warning—Two square | 
flags, red with black centres, one above the other, — 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, yn a white | 
lantern between, displ — by night, indicate the — 
approach of a tropical hurricane, or of one of the 
extremely severe and dangerous storms which 
occasionally move across the Great Lakes or up the 
Atlantic Coast, peat ee 


NORMAL Ue mPER ATURE ‘AND AANRAULS Se AN 
~ @repared in the office of the Chief of the Weather ‘Bureau, U. 8. ‘Department ot Agricatture) : 


' ae BBE es (—) sign indicates temperature below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 


RULES FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER. 
ADAPTED FOR USE WITH ANEROID BAROMETERS. 


wal 


MEAN Meai [ MBpAN , |Mean 
STATES ( TEMPER- | Rec- | Rec- Ann'l STATES : “ | TEMPER-"| Rec- | Rec- Ann’) 
AND. Stations. ‘| ATURE. | ord | ord | Pre- || | aNnD Stations. | ATURE. | ord | ord | Pre-— 
: ———_High-|Low-| cip'n || TERRI- ee ——_——— | High-|Low-|cip n 
Jan.\Suly| est. | est. (Ins.)|| TORTHS.|. | : Jan. July} est, | est- aoe 
«.«-+|Mobile...... 62.0]|Neb... Gite } aoa 4 
3 5 7.9||Nev... nnemucca. §.. 4 
.|Little Rock. . ‘as age 8 49.9 .|Charlotte. . 41 | 78 | 103 | — 5| 49.2 — 
. |San Francisco 9) 22.3 poets 8 | 70 | 108 | —45) 17.6 | 
Per cd 3! 14.0 aoa ord....:| 22 | 68 | 102 | —35|} 40.1 | 
47.2 Atlantic City. 32 | 72 | 104 | — 7] 40.8 
43.5 .|Santa Fe. 29 | 69 97 | —13) 14.5 | 
38.7 N. Y. City. 74 | 102 | —13) 44.6 ; 
49.4 Cincinnati. . : 75 | 105 | —17| 38.3 * 
12.7 .|Oklahoma.. . 81° 108 | —17| 31.7 1 
33.3 .|Portland.... 67 | 102 | — 2] 43.2 * 
41.5 -|Philadelphia:| 33 | 76 | 106 | — 6] 41.2 
34.0 ,.|Block Island.} 31 | 68 92 | — 6|.44.4 “4 
30.6 ..|Charleston...| 50 | 81 | i104 | 62.4. 4 
oa 44.3 -| Plerre..3. 3... « 16 | 75 | 110 | —40| 16.6 : 
New Orlcans. 7| 57.4 Nashville. 39 | 79 | 404 | —13) 48.5 3 
Portland. ...| 22 42.5 Galveston 54 | 83 8) 47.1 & 
:|Baltimore. . : 43.2 Salt Lake C 29 | 76 | 102 | —20) 16:0 ~— 
Dae 0 43.4 Burlington 19 | 70 | 100 | —28} 31.6 
ay 32.2 Norfolk.....} 41 | 79 aor 2) 49.5 | 
sbrbe 28.7 ...|Seattle......|.40 | 63 98 | 3| 33.1 | i 
53.7|(W. Va. .|Parkersburg..| 32 | 75 | 106 | —27| 40.2 4 
37 .2||Wis.. ..|Milwaukee...| 21 | 70 | 102 | —25) 31.4 & 
ek 12.8 'Wyo....'Cheyenne.. 26 ' 67! 100 ' —88' 13.6 > 
BS | 
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t A RISING BAROMETER. 

A rapid rise indicates unsettled weather. 

A gradual rise indicates settled weather. 

A tise with dry air and cold increasing in Summer indicates wind 
from He northward; and if rain has fallen, better weather may be 
expecte: 

A rise with moist air and a low temperature indicates wind and 


ste 


cea 


rain from the northward. 
A rise with southerly winds indicates fine weather. _ . 
* A STEADY BAROMETER 
Alcohol Boils.||with dry air and seasonable temperature indicates a continuance 
of very fine weather. 
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A FALLING BAROMETER. ay, 
A rapid fall indicates stormy weather 
A rapid fall with westerly wind iaiowtes stormy weather trom: 
Tallow Melts. the northward. 
"i, Se : A fall with a northerly wind indicates storm, with rain and hail 
in Summer, and snow in Winter. 
A fall with increased moisture in the air, and heat ‘increasing, 

indicates wind and rain from the southward. 
- {Blood Heat. A fall with dry air and cold increasing in Winter indicates snow. 
} Bain after very calm and warm weather indicates rain with squally 

weather. 

The barometer rises for northerly winds, including from northwest 
by north to the eastward for dry or less wet weather, for less wind, 
or for more than one of these changes, except on a few occasions, 
_ |{when rain, hail or snow comes from the northward with strong wind. 
‘|Temperate. The barometer falls for seed wind, including from southeast 
by south to the westward, for wet weather, for stronger wind or for 
more than one of these changes, except. on a few occasions, when 
moderate wind, with rain or snow, comes from the northward. ‘ t: 


44,000 THUNDER STORMS OCCUR DAILY ON FARTH. 
WATER At any one moment, statisties show, there are on an average about. 

FREEZES, 1,800 thunder storms in progress 1n the world, giving poo.e 000 lightning — 
flashes an hour, or 100 a second, says the LondongDaily M ail. 

These are among the figures contained in a report issued by the Air 
Ministry meteorological office on ‘‘The Distribution ef Thunder 
Storms Over the Globe.” The earth will experience 16,000,000 
thunder storms a year, or 44,000 daily. 

From more than 3,000 stations observations are being made of — 
thunder storms. At certain tropical stations distant thunder is so— 
ommon the observer may not be aware of its eS ig 

Java is probably the most thundery region of the earth 5 

(FREEzps, Areas where thunder is rarely or never heard include the Aretie: and vi 

Inoanctnr Antarctic regions. B. 


WEATHER WISDOM 


,, lowering’ sunset, or one where the sky is, color of the sky, even’ when seen a ‘h clo 
yellowish-green, indicates rain. A red | indicates fair weather, a growing Ww aco ie 
intise, with a clagas lowering later in the morning, | proaching storm. Fogs indicate Settled weather. 
rain, A halo occurring after fine | A morning fog usually breaks away before noon, 
" weather - indicates! ‘storm. A corona growing |, Unusual clearness of the atmosphere, Sremetys 
3 smaller indicates pain} growing larger, fair weather. | brightness or twinkling of the stars, indi¢ates rain. 
orning rainbow is re; ed as a sign of rain; | The first. frost and last frost are usually preceded — 
an ene rainbow of fair weather.. A’ deep-blue | by a temperature very much above the mean. ~ 
ig ta ABSOLUTE ZERO—ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE. i 
he zero points on the Fahrenheit, Centigrade, | beginning of what is known in dynamic meteor 
t and Reaumur thermometer scales are simply arbi- | as Absolute Temperature, as Gccermainba by rolog 
brat » Absolute zero—the point at. which bodies | vations of the contraction of gases when cooled, 
e earth are entirely devoid of heat—exists at | from thermo-dynamical Gouaitier ations. Thus, wat 
egrees below the Fahrenheit and 273.1 de- | freezes at 273.1 degrees of se eaiuty Temp: 
below the ecards zero points. This is the | on the Centigrade scale of registrat tion. F 
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___ Figures represent mean of the § A. M. and 8 P. M. relative humidity, seventy-fifth meridian time, for the 
ero 1889 to 1913, inclusive. A few of the stations have a shorter record. 
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fh, ‘THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


: ora Borealis, or Northern Lights, is af both by magnetic storms and by brilliant auroras; 
«display ht in the upper regions of the atmos- | during the prevalence of which both wire and wire. _ 
‘phere, seen the direction of the north magnetic | less communication is at times seriously interfered 
BS e; its counterpart is the Aurora Australis, or | with over a large part of the earth's surface. ee 
outhern Lights, seen in Australia and elsewhere, in The theory of to-day is that auroras are dus. to — j 
_ the direction of the south magnetic pole. streams of alpha particles, that is, to tively 
The aurora is usually a broad arch of light, with | charged corpuscles of helium that are hurled upon 
real | above it reaching toward the zenith and | the earth by the sun, and all which are stopped 4A: ae 
ften suggesting tongues of flame. The color | the upper regions of the atmosphere. Br as ae 
throughout may be white; or there may be brilliant Auroras occur most ie rae in.. March and — 
hues of red, yellow and green. ‘ September; least frequently in June and December, — 
fhe “auroral line"’ of the spectrum is green and orth America, in Lat. 60° N., and the North 
pparently always present in the sky; it has been | Atlantic are especially noted for the frequenc 
Rested that this is due to constant bombardment | (100 occurrences per annum) and for the brilliancy é 
the earth by meteoric dust. of the display. Farther north as well as farther _ 
The rays or beams of light proceeding from the south, there is a marked falling off. ray At 
re really parallel to the dipping needle; that The height of auroras is at last fairly ascertained: 
*y follow the lines of magnetic force. " 50 to 100 miles for the lower strata of light, s 
a general Way, Sun-spot activity is accompanied ' 75 to 200 miles for the upper. 
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a NEW YORK CITY WEATHER RECORDS FOR 1926. 
{ ; (Compiled under the direction oi James H. Scarr, United States Meteorologist.) 
DAILY PRECIPITATION, 1926, AT NEW YORK (INCHBS). 


1 =] ; 
Day. 2) #18) 28/8] 8 |\pay S14)8 
Al4in/Oo!|4Zlia 3 a1a|< 
; Fae aoa) SOE) Sc) aoe EY ga SC dy Pl ee 
4 ar. ee} OFfL 2) Df 0B)... }98.41 572) 15, EF. 
y 3. Bid ae ee Bae -07}/19..| .O1| .30) T. 
4.. T.| .O1 OR ee PT BRN 9 
tie SN 23 
6.. .| 19} T. RE cal Oeh o.c1- 
Tes esafshd ya et 
j- Le > EE eR ED es | a a 23..)...| .18} .08 
aye ie. ACS ere ig ee 
20.4 07, 25.. Sap lhetee 
en ES 41 
+1, T.4543 1!27..| O01 
12.. . .|4.1 -28,.( 1.) 7. 
13... 10] .34 eel ee 
14.. 17/1 .2 130..)... 
pV 86) .05 31..}.66)...|.58 
Ge . 3! 37 . —_—|——|— 
| (Tot. 12.5'5.4'2 5 
“T,"’ trace, less than .01 inch. t Showers in vicinity. 
The weather recording instruments at the city The degrees of heat registered therefore often 
of New York are located on top of the tall building | are slightly Jower than Gee by. thermometers 


at 17 Battery Place, where the bureau has its head- in the “‘canon’’ streets in lower Manhattan, 4s- 


' quarters, peciully around noon. 
DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK CITY, 1926. i 
: Jan. | Feb. : i . | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec, 
Day. 4}! 4 E : = f 2 3 & 
BLA tat 2 
1 47; 25) 34} 26 
ee 41) 34| 37) 26 
3. 43) 35) 33) 25 
4. 45 30} 24 
5. 46; 38] 34) 21 
6. 50} 38} 37} 20 
fr 38] 21) 39] 27 
Ae 81} 19] 29) 19 
9 31] 23 17 
10 34| 23) 26} 12 
- 
7% 
“ 
‘A f 
: . 
____Montn! 39! 25) 36! ¥ 
; | EXTREMES OF PRESSURE AND TEMPERATURE AT NEW YORK (DEGREES). + 
f PRESSURE. TEMPERATURB- fats 
a Maxi- Mini- $i 
» . Date. |Lowest.| Date. mum. Date. mum, Date. b 
19, 1921 | 28.61 3, 1913 67 12, 1890 — 6 10, 1875 ae 
x 1, 1920 | 28.70 6, 1896 69 5, 18909 | —7 &, 1918: .° 
18, 191 38 1, 1914 80 21, 1921 3 5, 1872 a 
13, 191la| 29.14 2, 1884 91 27, 191 12 1, 1923 : 
18, 19145| 29.13 4, 1893 9 1, 18 1, 1880/ 
, 9 26, 1902 97 , 18 45 2, 1907 
7, 189: 29 3, 1909 99 3, 1898 15, 1873 f 
19, 1918 | 29.28 | 24, 1893 102 , 1918 5 , 1885 
v2 fees | 23-03 | 381880 | 8 | | ae | ae 
7,1 = 1; 1 , , , 
19, 1891 | 28.70 13, 1904 74 1882¢ 7 80, 1875 


38, 1896 | 28.96 | 28, 1923 68 23, 1891 ' +13 ' 30, 1917 


) Also in 1895, 12th day. (0) Also if 1903, 2d day. (d@) Also in 1879, 16th day. (e) Also in’1909 
ihe (f) Also in 1876, Ist day. - - ’ La x. 
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SNOWFALL AT NEW YORK CITY (INCHES) 
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SEASON. 


[10 
Dee. 
Jan. 
April 
May 
Tectal. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dee. 
Jan 
Feb 
Mar. 
April 
May 
Total 
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1920-21. 
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79 | 3.94 | 2. 
18 | 0.73 | 3. 
93 | 3.73 | 2. 
06 | 2.23 | 3. 
18 | 0.82 | 1. 
00 | 2.33 | 6. 
15 | 4.21 | 2.8: 
82 | 3.03 | 4, 
66 | 4.35 | 4. 
44 | 2.22 | 1. 
95 | 6.53 | 3. 
67 | 0.99 |-7. 
57 | 4.87 | 1. 
90 | 3.25 | 2. 
58 | 3,11 | 4. 
37 | 3.10 | 1. 
36 | 4.30 | 2. 
36 | 5.06 | 2. 
51 | 3.90 | 0, 
92 | 2.04 | 2. 
24 | 2.01 | 6. 
96 | 5.30 | 2. 
23 | 5.55 | 1.2 
23 | 1.14) 1. 
06 | 4.05 | 3.36 
82 | 7.01 | 0.94 
51 |} 1.23 | 5.91 
88 | 0.83 | 7.42 
94 | 1.61 | 2.70 
45 | 1.12 | 4.18 
78 | 4.67 | 1.70 
89 | 4.08 | 3.29 
82 | 9:10 | 1.70 
93 | 1.72 '| 3.17 
53 | 1.66 | 5.10 
06 | 0.91 | 4.63 
61 | 3.94 | 1.17 
32 | 2.51 | 1.43 
67 | 1.97 | 1.83 
10 | 3.23 | 3.66 
28°] 3.49 | 3.94 
35 | 3.29 | 5.57 
78 | 3.37 | 4.12 
55 | 3.81 | 2.23 
44 | 2.88 | 6.19 
88 | 3.45 | 3.25 
96°] 3.24 | 7.86 
07 | 1.58 | 1.86 
53 | 5.23 | 2.74 
73 | 2.43 [2.31 
76 | 2.45 | 2.47 
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MONTHLY AND ANNUAL PRECIPITATION AT NEW YORK (INCHES), 


89 


Means} 3. kh 8.79 


w 


3 


‘The heaviest rainfall in twenty-four hours at New 
York City in the last sixty years was 9.40 inches 


-30 | 3.17 | 3.31 


Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Anal 
2.97 | 5.24 | 1.68 | 4.40 | 2.29 
2.54 1.33 | 7.69 | 5.48 | 0.95 
7.30 | 3.20 | 1.71 | 3.74 | 4.93 
5.17 | 1.45 | 0.58 | 2.22 | 5.86 
4,40 | 2.26 | 2.81 | 2.40 | 4.16 
1.56 | 1.38 | 2.10 | 2.87 | 4.37 
1.63 |14.51 | 1.69 | 1.80 | 2-92 
2.29 | 3.57 | 4.27 | 1.65 | 3.40 
8.56 | 0.15 | 3.63 | 3.44 | 6.66 
7.70 | 0.72 | 5.62 | 5.05 | 2.69 
1.18 | 1.79 | 3.90 | 4.61 } 3.73 
3.66 | 2.30 | 2.36 | 2.04 | 4.20 
6.35 | 7.40 | 4.14 | 4.81 | 4.05 
3.39 | 7.43 | 2.53 | 9.82 | 1.81 
4.06 | 8.21 | 6.46 | 0.82 | 5.43 
5.87 | 2.12 | 2.69 | 2.06 | 3.30 
3.90 | 0.87 | 0.63 | 8.28 | 1.64 
7.18 | 2.27 | 5.28 | 3.71 | 3.49 
1.54 | 8.04] 5.83 | 3.83] 5.23 
4.12 | 0.95 | 4.04 | 3.58 | 1.87 
2.46 | 3.04 | 1.71 | 2.12 | 1.70 
3.14 | 1.64 | 0.72 | 4.44 | 4.83 
3.12 |} 1.28 | 6.14 | 5.90 | 2.93 
3.90 ] 5.89 | 2.05 | 2.13 | 1.37 
2.69 | 2.36 | 4.17 | 4.26 | 1.98 
6.88 | 2.33 } 2.20 | 1.31 | 6:05 
3.29 | 3.59 | 6.66 | 1.19 | 6.19 
5.96 | 2.60 |11.55 | 0.90 | 2.81 
7.13 | 3.18 | 3.21 | 2.62 |°3.87 
5.23 | 7.11 | 2.67 | 674 B67 
3.68 | 2.54 | 4.30 | 1.28 | 3.53 
2.48 | 8.00 | 3.82 | 5.05 | 3.91 
5:65 | 1.60 | 1.92 | 0.75 | 3.21 
7.94 | 2.66 | 0.74 | 1.58 | 5.00 
2.13 | 1.43 | 3.79 | 4.62 | 1.95 
7.38 11.51 f 5.38 | 4.22 | 3.39 
2.77 | 3.38 | 4.82 | 2.21 | 4.24 
1.84 | 5.28 |10.56 | 1.91 | 2.40 
2.18 | 0.20 | 1.92 | 2.08 | 4.01 
5.37 | 2.52) 2.25 ) 0.09 74.28 
0.59 | 2.98 | 0.63 | 1.57 | 3.97 
1.79 | 2.74 | 5.68 | 0.68 | 3.70 
1.70 | 3.54 | 0.83 | 2.04 {-3.70 
7.74 | 3.60 | 3.17 | 3.33 | 2.53 
4.91 | 3.24 | 0.77/|-3.56 | 5.09 
3.87 | 2.96 | 0.74 | 3.48 |.1.89 
§.32°| 3.05 | 1.17 | 1.16 |-3.29 
1.12) | 2.34 | 4.65 | 2.26 | 3.78 
6.99 | 3.16 | 0.30 |. 2.04 | 2.38 
1.64 | 1.87 | 4.13 | 2.56) 3.33 
7 O67 (S.5le yb. Td (hea eee 
4.39 | 3.40 | 3-48 |.3.10 } 3.41 


WIND VELOCITY AT NEW YORK (MILES PER HOUR). 


on Oct. 8-9, 1903; the next heaviest was 6.17 inches 
on Sept. 23, 1882. 


Max. | Direc- Max. | Direc- 

MontTH. Veloc’y.| tion. | Day. | Year. MontH Veloc'y.| tion. | Day. | Year 
January......:-- 86 3 1913 a Ig RE cen 53 88 nw 23 1914 
mobraany Peedapes 96 sw 22 1912 ||August.........- 76 nw 12 1900 
POR INUIN Sai) ) cso ine ¢ 92 nw 28 1919 remtlon nee” 5 80 s 30 1920 
7 es ae 84 nw 23 1912 eODer. ae wo 84 nw 10 1925 
TRAP 6 oi os oo, 90 nw 27 1914 ||November....... 77 nw 16 1924 

“J oo ee eee ee 76 nw 2 1926 ||December....... 90 nw 26 1915 

VELOCITY OF WINDS (PER HOUR) IN THE UNITED STATES. : 
Stations. Avg. jHigh. Stations. | Avg. |High.' Stations. Avg. |Hig 
és Miles| Miles Miles|M ites Miles| Miles 

- 10 | 66 ||Fort Smith, Ark 7 | 74 |\Pensacola, Fla....... Ac 120 

" q 70 ||Galveston, Tex... 11 93 ||Philadelphia, Pa..... 10 5 

‘ 10 72. ||Havre, Mont... 9 74 ||Pittsburgh, Pa...... 11 |,_70 

i 10 66 ||Helena, Mont....... vr 70 ‘oint Reyes, Calif. 20 | 120 

10 74 ||Huron, §.D. il 72 ||Portland, Me.......- 8 61 

“i 10 72 ||Jacksonville, Fla..... 8 75 ||/Red Bluff, Cal.....-. 6 | 60 

i 13 | 96 Saxe tors eee. a 8 As Bachoster, a. soon a ‘ 

: ziead C..) .. | 105 |/Key 7 Bg ste. rie 118, MEG aa)> eae 

; Cape Hatteras a owes .. | 105 || Knoxville, Tenn..... 6 84 ||St. Paul, Minn...... 11 | 102 

a Cape Look, Wl] 1, | 238 |\Louisville, Ky..2 217) 8 | 74 |\Sait Lake City, Utah| 7 | 68 

Charlotte, N.C..... 6 72 || Lynchburg, alo freA S -5 63 ||San Diego, Cal...... 6 54 

e. Chattanoo a, Tenn... i 64 ||Memphis. Tenn..... 8 75 ||Sand Key, Fla........ ta.) DES 

+ Chicago, Ill......... 15 | 84 ||Miami, Fla.......... .. | 128 |/San Franéisog Gal 10 | 64 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio... .. 7 | 54 ||Mobile, Ala... i222: 7 | 115 ||Santa Fe, N fit 53 

x Cleveland, Ohio..... 12 | 73 ||Montgomery, Ala.. 6 | 54 ||Savannah, Ga. 8 | 88 

. Denver, Gol...... 2: 7 | 75 |\Mt. Washington,N.H.| 53 | 186 |/Spokane, Wash......| 6 | 52 

; 11 87 || Nashville, Tenn 9 75 ||Tatoosh Isle, Wash...| .. | 110. 

11 75 || New Orleans, La 8 86 || Toledo; Onward 11 84 
6 60 || New York City, ihe 96 || Vicksburg, Miss... .. 6 62 
13 78 || North Head, aie ve | 160 ashington, D.C... 7 68 
il 78 |! North Platte, Neb. 9 96 || Wilmington, N. C.... 8 68 
11 78 \jOmaha, Neb.......- 9) 66 II « ; ; 


7 


‘son, Johnstown, Kingston, Little Falls, Loc 
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Astronomical—Age of the Earth; Daylight Saving. . 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 
(For the ALMANAC by the late John M. Clarke, New York State Geologist.) 


Ideas regarding the age of the earth as a planetary 
body have vastly expanded since the determination 
of the rate of radium disintegration, coupled with a 

_ better conception of the time requirements for the 
* slow processes necessary to the development of life. 

There is no way of accurately measuring either of 
these procedures, and as for the rate of life processes, 
there probably never will be. 

Geologists have attempted to estimate lengths of 
time required for the performance of certain specific 
earth works, such as the building of a given coral 
reef, the erosion of a certain river gorge like Niagara 
Falls, the retreat of cliffs.or the building up of 
ocean sediments. 

But all such efforts at even an approximation to a 
rate for terrestrial processes, have concededly fallen 
dow because of the exceeding intricacy of the factors 
entering into the simplest-of nature’s procedures. 

Life began in simple unicellular expressions; 
out of such initiative expressions have come, by com- 
bination and adjustment, all subsequent and con- 
sequent multi-cellular animals and plants. The 
earliest records of the rocks should show a prepon- 
derance of the elementary forms of life, so far as the 
sediments making those rocks have been competent 
to preserve them. They may have been; but these 


earliest sediments have been so altered by crystal-. 


lization resulting from movements in the earth’s 
crust, that only imperfect evidences of this life, 
mostly accumulations of carbon and hydrocarbon, 
have been found. 

This loss of record does not impeach the very ob- 
vious fact that the character of life becomes ever 
simpler, the clder the rocks in which it is founa. 

With the foregoing condition precedent, which is 
not a matter of testimony but of evidence, perhaps 
the most impressive conceptions of the length of 
time' required for the development of. the life on 
the earth are afforded by sttch illustrations as the 
following:— 

1. In the Cambrian Formation which lies close to 
the base of the entire series of sedimentary rock 
formations, Walcott has uncovered an extraordinary 
array. of fossils of surprisingly fine preservation and 
representing a wide variety of invertebrate groups, 
many of them.of highly specialized structure. 

The crustaceans, of the order of the trilobites 


_ and shrimps, are profusely developed. A crustacean 


_ has ja highly perfected anatomy, fully equipped with 
general organs of digestion and circulation, a special- 
ized nerve system, organs of sight and touch, per- 
fectly adapted organs of locomotion, etc. 

All these intricate structures the animal must 
have acquired very slowly by the processes of acquisi- 


tion, adaptation and adjustment from its primitive 
ancestors. And yet we find it standing at the very 
threshold of the preserved record of terrestrial life. 

The group and the geological age to. which it 
belongs reveal no trace of the higher life forms 
presented by the vast. vertebrate kingdom. 

2. Very much the same is true of the plant world. 
Terrestrial life, both animal and plant, came, out of 
the sea. It is the opinion of paleobotanists that 
the plant life which emerged from the sea to the land, 
“the flora of transmigration,’’ made its trek in days 
before the Cambrian time, and that these plants 
were algae of a higher order in respect to perfection 
of reproduction organs than any of the modern 
algae now gz. 

The fossil trees of Gilboa, N. Y., from the Devonian 
rocks, a period vastly later than the Cambrian, were 
majestic seed ferns of a high degree of development 
and of commanding size. Their ancestors are as yet 
almost wholly unknown, but they had to arrive at 
their advanced attainment by the inconceivably 
slow procedures which nature requires in organic 
development. 

Such facts convey an imperfect notion of the vast 
ages required for the development o? life on the earth. 

The molecular disintegration of the minerals of 
uranium and thorium results in eventually producing 
lead. Lead derived from these.sources has a specific 
gravity different from that of ordinary lead. ‘ 

If then, a mineral deposit known to be of Devonian 
age contains a uranium mineral accompanied by 
lead which has been derived from it, the length of 
time from the formation of that mineral-bearing 
Devonian bed to the present is at least as long as the 
time required for the change from the uranium 
molecules into lead. 

This rate of change has been measured and it is 
known that in one year a gram of uranium would 
generate 1.25 x 10-10 grams of lead, and at this 
rate one gram of lead would be produced in 8,000 
million years. 

On the basis of such evidence, which is of course 
subject to review and more precise statement with 
fuller knowledge, the length of time represented by 
the entire body of the unchanged rocks of the earth 
is 667 million years, and if to this be added the time 
necessary for the accumulation of the rocks of the 
Pre-cambrian age, some of which are’ sedimentary 
and some igneous, the figure rises to 1,497 million 
years. 
These time estimates for the age of the earth are 
in harmony with the vastly expended conceptions 
of time and space which have been emphasized by 
modern astronomers. : 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME IN EFFECT IN 1927. : 


» Daylight saving laws like those of Massachusetts 
present no interference with Federal rights and 
raise no questions over which Federal courts have 
jurisdiction, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled in 
October, 1926, in dismissing a case appealed by 
the Massachusetts State Grange, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen ‘and others. 
Daylight Saving’ Time was observed from the 
last Sunday in April (the 24th) to the last Sunday 
in September (the 25th), during 1927 by State law 
in the entire States of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. In 1928 it begins Sunday, are 29, and 
ends Sunday, Sept. 30. The use of Daylight Saving 
in New York City began in 1918 (March 19). The 
date of beginning and end of the period of advancing 
the clock one hour became set for 2 A.M., on the last 
Sunday in April and the last Sunday in September in 
AS but there are some local exceptions to this 
custom, 
It was observed by municipal ordinances in the 
entire New York Metropolitan District. 
‘In the State of New York it was observed by 
hese cities: Albany, Amsterdam, Beacon, Buffalo, 
, Cohoes, Glen Cove, ‘Glens Falls, Gioversville, ude 
rt, 
Long Beach, Mechanicsville, Middletown, Mibunt 
Vernon, Newburgh, New Rochelle, New York, 
Oswego, Peekskill, Port Jervis, Poughkeepsie, Rens- 
‘Selaer, Rochester, Rome, Saratoga Springs, Schenec- 
tady, Tonawanda, Troy, Utica, Watervliet, White 
Plains and Yonkers and 95 incorporat«d villages (23 


~~ cities retaining standard time). 


The Connecticut Legislature passed a law making 
it an offense to show other than Eastern Standard 
Time on clocks publicly displayed, but Daylight 
Saying was observed by all banks, offices, stores 


\ 


and factories in Bridgeport, Hartford, Meriden, 
Middletown, New Britain, New Haven, New 
London, Stamford, Waterbury and Willimantic 
and 23 other towns. : F 

In New Jersey by municipal ordinance it was 
observed in 88 cities and towns. 

In New Hampshire by State law any community 
sdonting any but standard time is liable to a fine 
0: i 

In Maine it was observed in Bar Harbor and 
Portland. 

_ In Vermont it was observed by mutual consent 
in Boke Soe 

n Pennsylvania it was observed in Philadelphia, 
sitter, Chester, Coatesville, Erie and Norris: 
own. 

In Delaware it was observed in Wilmington; 
in West Virginia in Wheeling; in Illinois in Chic. 0 
as fe.) Seeiees Lae era) and ie Indiana ‘in 

‘rown Point, Eas’ cago, , Hammond; In- 
eee ease 7‘ 
n Ohio due to the demands for Daylight Saving in 
cities, towns and villages, the entire State sa 
on Eastern. Standard Time, effective Aprii 3, 1927, 
by_order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In Michigan it was observed in Grand Rapids 
and 6 other towns, but the following Michigan 
cities observed Eastern Standard Time throughout 
the year: Adrian, Ann Arbor, Bay City, Dearborn, 
Detroit, Flint, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Mount 
caoe Pontiac, Port Huron, Saginaw and Ypsi- 
anti, 

In Wisconsin the banks and grain exchange and 
some other business institutions’ of Milwaukee by 
mutual consent observed Daylight Saving Time. 

“Summer Time'’ (Daylight Saving) has been in 
effect in Great Britain for several years, b 
with the third Sunday in April (the 7th in 1937) an 
ending the first Sunday in October (the 2d, in 1927), 


{ 


“water Speen 


Chronology, 1926. 
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Record of the Bear. 


Chronology, Mec. 13, 1926—Mer. 9, 1927. 


~ + 1926—DECEMBER. 

ec. 13—Mrs. Gladys Walter Houck, wife of Dr. 
Knute Houck, alienist at St. Elizabeth's Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., vanished from her home in that 
city. Her husband a the next dey, 
Dec. 14, and was found at nell, N, Y., wandering 
in the streets in his underclothes. Mrs. Houck’s 
body was found in the Potomac River, at Wash- 
ington, Mch. 23, 1927. 

Dec. 14—Mrs, Agatha Christie, British novelist, 
missing since Dec. 3, was found at Harrogate. 

—The British House of Lords adopted the Commons 
bill to prohibit publication of evidence in divorce 


cases. 

Dec, 15—The Chicago Railways Company, the west 

and north side surface lines, ‘wore. placed in re- 

Mee by Federal Judge John H. Wilkerson. 

—The U. 8S. Senate, following the example of the 
House, rejected the proposal of Ganerat, Andrews 
to spend $500,000 to employ ‘“‘under-cover" men 
in enforcing prohibition. 

—The British Parliament, at London, was prorogued, 
never again to meet under its present name. In- 

, at the next meeting it will be known by 
the new title, coined as a result of the reeommenda- 
tions made by the Imperial Conference just held 
here, of ‘‘The Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland." 

—At a baseball meeting at Chicago the American 
League restored President Ban Johnson to the full 
— and authority which the club owners took 

‘om him two years ago. 

—The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 

"s long distance telephone cable between New 

ork and Chicago was extended to St. Louis at 
exercises in which officials of the company and busi- 
ness men of the three cities participated. The new 
cable link is 344 miles long and was finished at a 
cost of $7,000,000 after two years of work. 

Dec. i6—Gov. Small of Ill. appointed Col. Frank L. 
Smith to succeed the late W. B. McKinley for the 

latter's unexpired term in the U. S. Senate. 

—wW. A. Larned, former U.S. lawn tennis champion, 
shot himself to death at N. Y. City. 

—At Chicago the major league club owners, in joint 
session re-elected Kenesaw Mountain Landis to a 
second term of seven years as Baseball Commis- 
sioner and gave him a Christmas present o' 

15,000 increase in salary, making it $365,000 a year. 

—The tentative agreement framed at Lugano last 
April betweén the representatives of the potash 
industries in France and Germany has been made 
definite for a period of at least seven years at a 
meeting held in Paris. 

NIGHT CLUBS CLOSED AT 3 A.M. 

—Mayor J. J. Walker, N. Y. City, signed an ordi- 
nance closing night clubs and cabarets between 
3 a.m. and 8 a.m., effective Jan. 1, 1927. 


machinery 
arrested the President of the Republic, Dr. Grinius, 
and all the Ministers they could lay hands upon. 
Grinius was restored to office, IRE 

—After an adverse vote in the German Reichstag the 
Marx Cabinet resigned. 

—Robbers got $79,600 from a bank messenger at 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 18—Ex-U. 8. Co. n John W. Langley of 
Ky., who has served 11 months of a 2-year sentence 
on conviction of cons; y to violate the pronibi- 
tion act, was paroled, and Dec. 20 left Atlanta 


2. 
_ U, S. Coast Guard schooner Lincoln was de- 
stroyed 4 fire with loss of six lives, southwest of 
De HEU Nyaa dea 
A rs, R. H. Ingersoll, 55, w: 
aA City; W. M. P 


suic: 
while trying to get the pistol from her. 
— Bp of 300 } Kegs of powder by derailment of a 
t train on the Central New England Railroad. 
r N. Y., destroyed several houses and 


ears an ons. 
Dec. Boe inalde an apple which she found in a suit- 


ite of, a bermaid in a little 
see and took a bite o! Caner Ce ee 


partons which was stolen from the National Mu- 
geum at Chantilly, in the chateau of the Duc d’Au- 


—57 workmen bound from Manhattan for Edge- 
water, N. J., drowned when the launch, d 
King, careened and sank in the Hudson. 

—Dec, 21—Guatemala adheres to the World Court 
and accepts compulsory jurisdiction. 

—Will Rogers was inducted as Mayor of Beverly... 
Hills, Calif. 

—Five Loening amphibian U. S. Army planes, 
christened the Ney York, Detroit, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and San Antonio, with two officers in 
each, began at San Antonio, Tex., a Pan-American 
‘good will" flight. They landed at Brownsville, 
and on Dec, 22, arrived at Tampico, Mex. 

—At Jutland, N. J., agents of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, who had been re- 
buffed when they sought information as to the feed 
given live-stock on the Meaney farm, called on 
state troopers. The troopers surrounded the house, 
hurled gas bombs into it and riddled it with rife 

ullets. Beatrice Meaney was killed. 


THOMPSON'S PHILIPPINE REPORT 


Dec .°22—Carmi Thompson's report on the Philip- 
pines, transmitted to Congress by the President, 
Tecommends against granting independence to the 
islands “for some time to come,” Dut suggests 
greater autonomy in internal affairs “as conditions 
may warrant.” It recommends the establishment 
of an gs gern vel department to administer the 
islands and other overseas territory; favors the 
Teplacement of the military staff to the Governor 
General with civilian advisers; urges against the 
separation of Mindanao and Sulu provinces from 
the rest of the islands, and favors strengthening 
of American control in the Moro country. od 

—Capt. H. G. Foster, and Lieuts. R. L. Lawter, 
H.W. Kunkel, and A. J. Clayton, died in collision of 
2 airplanes at Kantoul, Il. 

—6 died in collapse of a span of a new bridge over 
Big Sandy River, Kenova, W. Va. 

Dec. 23—20 were killed, 50 injured_when two pas- 
senger trains, the north-bound Ponce de Leon 
Limited and the south-bound Royal Palm Limited, 
collided head-on, near Rockmart, Ga. | 

explosion at Baldwin, N. Y., killed 2, and 
destroyed 12 frame dwellings. 

—U.S. Marines have been landed at Rio Grande Bar, 
Mosquito Coast, Nicaragua; and at Puerto 

Cabezas, Dec. 24. President Diaz's chauffeur was 

illed by assassins. Diaz forces were defeated 
Dec. 25. 
—Fire destroyed the Ely Court girls’ school at Green- 


ich, Conn. 

—aAt Delhi, British India, Swami Shradanand, 
Hindu leader, was shot dead by Abdul Rashid, a 
Mohammedan.. The Swami’s attendant, Dharam 
Singh, was severely injured. 

Dec. 24—A jury at Canton, O., found Patrick E. 
McDermott guilty of murdering Don R. Mellett, 
newspaper publisher, July 16, 1926. He was 
sentenced, Jan 12, 1927, to life imprisonment. 
Ben Nadel, convicted at Cleveland, O., for having 
aided im hiding McDermott after the killing, was 
sentenced, Jan. 14, to 5 years in prison, poe ‘ 

Dec. 25—Emperor Yoshihito, of Japan, 47 at 
Hayama, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Prince Regent Hirohito. 

—24 drowned when the French bark, Eugene 
Schneider, was in collision off Portland, England. 

Dec. 27—Holiday liquors have killed 26 at N. Y. 


City. 

—At Mexico City, President Calles received the four 
visiting Pan-American flyers and conversed with 
them after Maj. Dargue, commander of the U. 8. 
Army. goodwill flight, presented a sealed envelope 
containing President Coolidge's goodwill message, 
The fliers had come from Tampico and Vera Cruz 
by train, owing to plane troubles. . 

. 28—Prince Yasuhito Chichibu, second son of 
the late ney ‘or . Japan, ap = N. ¥. City 
from England, on way to Tokio. 

F circulation its new gold-standard 


hatka. 
x esident Coolidge spoke at Trenton, N. J., 
‘at the 150th anniversary of the Battles of Trenton 
and Princeton. Lo 
across the Delaware River, at Trenton, 
minutes, the ice cakes paematls passage. . 
_ _ §. Internal Revenue Bureau gave notice 
at oA and after Jan, 1, 1927, double the present 
amount of wood alcohol, 4 per cent instead of 2 
cent, will be used in denaturing grain aleohol for 


industrial purposes. 


i 
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Sa) ars ah at RSS RAR SES gee eae eee 
Dec. 29—An arbitration treaty between Germany and 


Italy was signed at Rome. E 

Dec. 30—Gratification’ for the’ sympathy America 
has extended to Japan in the death of her Emperor 
were expressed to President Coolidge by Prince 
Chichibu, the son of the late Emperor and heir 
presumptive to the throne. .The Prince was re- 
ceived informally by the “President and Mrs. 
Coolidge in the Blue Room at the White House. 
Earlier in the day the Prince laid wreaths on the 
tomb. of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington and on 
the tomb of Washington at Mount Vernon. He 
left for San Francisco. 

—At Albany, N. Y., surrounded by his family, in- 
timate friends and newspaper correspondents, 
Gov. A. E. Smith, 53, took the oath of office as 
Governor for the fourth time at the executive 
mansion at 9.30 p.m. 

—At a meeting of the French Academy animals were 
declared to have memory and soul, by a vote of 8 


to 5. 

—tThe U.S. Army ‘‘goodwill’”’ planes joined one an- 
other at Vera Cruz; on Dec. 31, they flew to Puerto 
Mexico; on Jan. 1, 1927, to Salina Cruz; on Jan. 2 
they arrived at Guatemala City. 

Dec. 31—Rain and something else gave Little Old 
New York a wet New Year's ‘‘intro.’’ Clubs, 
theatres, hotels, were crowded; 1,000 extra poe 
were on duty; traffic jam was worst ever; 8 died of 
alcohol poisoning. 

+-President Coolidge asked the press to support the 

* Government's foreign policy. 
1927—JANUARY. 

Jan. 1—EHarthquakes and accompanying fires in the 
Imperial Valley of lower California and northern 
Mexico, destroyed $1,000,000 of buildings at 
Calexico, Calif., and Mexicali, Mex. The tremors 
extended over 200 miles north and south and as 
far east as Arizona. 

—Gov. A. E. Smith was inaugurated for his fourth 
term, at Albany, N. Y. 

FAVOR ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

Jan. 2—The Hoover commission, appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge early in 1924 to advise upon the 
development of a shipway from the Great Lakes to 
the sea, has reported in favor of the St. Lawrence 
waterway route, against the two rival projects for 
an all-American canal to the Hudson and the Lake 
Ontario-Hudson-Welland Canal route. 

—Josenh Moore, a University of Illinois student, 
killed himself at Chicago, to ‘find the next life.” 
His chum, C. W.. Noe, 2 student at the university 
of Wisconsin, killed himself Jan. 23, at Madison, 
Wis., to “find the next life.” 

Jan. 3—The steamer Mary Weems of the Baltimore 
& Carolina Steamship Co. docked, the first passen- 
ger vessel to enter the new harbor of Palm Beach. 

—A court at Los Angeles granted divorce to Charlotte 
er Earle, fourth wife of. Ferdinand Pinney 

arle. 

—The U.S. Supreme Court denied permission to 
Florida to file a_ bill of complaint enjoining the 

~ Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue from collecting in Florida the 
eae rates authorized by the Revenue act 
° 3 f 

Jan. 4—Shouting ‘‘Long Live Christ the King,”’ fifty 
armed. Catholics attacked a group of government 
officials in Parras De La Fuente, in the State of 
Coahuila, Mexico. They captured government 
officials and several state deputies, executing a 
labor leader named Rafael Del Gado. 

—Dual prohibition enforcement and customs control 
in N. Y. Harbor ended with the withdrawal of 
commissions from customs inspectors. 

Jan. 5—The U.S. ban on arms and ammunition ship- 
ments to Nicaragua was raised; Amer. marines 
were put on guard at Managua. 

—Prince William, second son of the King of Sweden, 
reached N, Y. City from Europe on a lecture tour. 
—At Montpelier; the celebration of the Sesquicen- 
tennial of Vermont independence began with an 
‘address by John Garibaldi Sargent, Attorney 

General ofthe United States. 

—Communists in Western Java killed 2 army officers, 
25 rebels were killed, 900 arrests were made. 

Jan. 6—-Six more American war vessels and 600 
marines were ordered to Ni an waters to 
protect American interests aod rights in that 
country, while President Coolidge led into con- 
perenee at the White House Democratic Senate 
leaders. 

—Charles . Goldson, Edgar Humes and George 
Williams, negroes, were put to death in the electric 
chair at Sing Sing prison for the murder of Wil- 
liam M. Young, an aged watchman, during a silk 
en eey. in a loft on Eighth Ave., Manhattan, a 

ago. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONES TO LONDON 


Jan. 7—“Hello, London.” These two words, span- 
ning the Atlantic on electric waves, hersiied the 
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5} & 
opening of the radio telephone between New York 
and London. They were spoken at 8.44 a.m. by — 


Walter S. Gifford, President of the American Tele- — 


hone and Telegraph Co., in the 


95 Broadway. 


directors’ room, — 
e was talking te Sir G. Evelyn P. — 


urray, Secretary of the British Postofiice, over a@ ~ 


M 
circuit of 850 miles of land line: 
ether path. ; 


the first newspapers completing London calls. 


Shortly after the ari of; the service Ralph — 


Pulitzer, editor of e World, from his office on 
the fifteenth floor of the Pulitzer Building, No. 63 
Park Row, extended felicitations to Ralph D. 
Blumenteld, editor of the London Daily Express. 
The New York Times received the first commercial 
call from London, Adolph S, Ochs, its publisher, 
ver with Geoffrey Dawson, editor of the London 
mes, 
Mayor Walker nd the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Rowland Blades, spoke-to each other in the 
wee through an arrangement made by the 
orid, 
There were 31 calls despite static which caused two 
long breaks and many short ones. Thousands of 
amateurs ‘‘listened in." 

—A Chicago jury failed to agree and was discharged 
at the trial of Nathan Leopold, Jr., and Richard 
Loeb, who were sued for $100,000 by Charles 
Ream, a taxi driver, who charged that Leopold 
and Loeb kidnapped him in Nov., 1923, took him 
to a prairie on the south side of Chicago and there 
‘ehloroformed and mutilated him, six months before 
they killed Bobby Franks for a “thrill.” 

—Shadow Lawn, the home of Hubert T. Parson, in 
the Norwood district of West Long Branch, N. J., 
from which the late President Woodrow Wilson 
conducted a ‘front porch’’ campaign in 1916, was 
destroyed by fire. 

—Army flying cadets R. S. Terrell and C. §. Shields, 
Jr., died in plane collision at San Antonio, Tex. 

—An image of the Virgin Mary said to have ap- 
peared on a tree has drawn thousands of Catholics 
to Guadalupe, Mex. 

Jan, 8—At Budapest, the hereditary nobles of Hun- 
gary assembled in the main committee room of 

' what was the House of M tes and elected 


agna: 
thirty-eight of their number to sit for them in the. 


new Senate which opens Jan. 28. 

—The Kate Adams, last side-wheel steamboat on 
the lower Mississippi, burned to the water’s edge 
at Memphis. 

—At Delhi, British India, a salute was fired when the 
air liner Hercules made a ding here and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, British Air Minister, and Lady 
Hoare completed their air voyage from England. 
The last leg of the long flight was from Jodhpur. 
Sir Samuel and Lady Hoare left Croydon, England, 
in the Hercules on Dec. 27. They completed the 
6,300 miles in 63 flying hours. 

—Frank W. Savin, 76, Wall Street broker, married, as 
his fourth wife, Anna Mary Schleis, 41, a ‘Czecho- 
slovakian maid, at his Port Chester, N. Y., estate. 

Jan. 9—77 children died in fire panic at moving pic- 
ture theatre, at Montreal. 

—3 men died in fire following the bombing we boot- 
leggers of Shady Rest; a roadhouse at Marion, Ill. 

—At Washington, “Sergeant Major Jiggs,” an 
English bulldog, official mascot of the Marine 
Corps, died at a local dog hospital, with four 
doctors and a special nurse at his bedside. \ 

—Some gains were made by the Left parties, and 
especially the Socialists, in election of one-third of 
the French Senate, though in the main the political 
comes of the upper ‘house will remain un- 
changed. 

—A revolutionary manifesto was issued at El Paso, 
"Tex, Lei eet Rene Capristan Garga, 28, 
Provisional President of Mexico. He was Vice~ 
President of the League for the Defense of Re- 
lirious Liberty, and recently got out of a Mexican 
jall and fled to Texas. 

Jan. 10—President Coolidge, in a message to Con- 
gress defending his course in Nicaragua, said: 

I have the most conclusive evidence that arms 
and munitions in large quantities have been on 
several occasions since August, 1926, shipped to the 
revolutionists in Nicaragua. Boats carrying these 
munitions have been fitted out in Mexican ports and 
some of the munitions bear evidence of haying be- 
Rah the Se eee: 

“It also appears that the ships were fitted out wit! 

the full supwiecee of, and in some cases, oith the 

encouragement of Mexican officials, and were in one 

instance, at least, commanded by a Mexican naval 
Ke Mexico City, Bishop Pascual: Dt 

_— exico vy; op Pascual Diaz, Secreta! 
and spokesman of the Mexican Episcopate with 
five other Catholic prelates, was arrested in the 
Episcopate building. The others were Archbishop 
Ruiz y Flores of Michoacan, Bishop Jesus Escha- 
varzia of Saltillo, Bishop Miguell de la Mora. of San 


and 6,300 miles of — 
The Evening World and the New York Times were 4 


* 
M4 
4 
F 


‘Luis Potosi, Bishop Nicolas Corona of Papantla and 
Bishop Ignacio Valdespeno Diaz of Ayutla. ? 
_The arrest and deportation of Bishop Diaz were 
ordered by Secretary of the Interior Tejeda, who 
charges that the Bishop was implicated in a move- 
Ment to overthrow the Government, started by 
Catholic groups in various arts of the republic. 
Jan. 10—Charges of criminal conspiracy against Mrs. 
Aimee Semple McPherson, evangelist; her mother, 
Mrs. Minnie Kennedy; Kenneth G. Ormiston, 
former Angelus Temple radio operator, and Mrs. 
Lorraine Wiseman-Sielaff, growing out of the in- 
vestigation of the disappearance and reappearance 
of the woman pastor last Spring, were dismissed in 
the Superior Court at Los Angeles. 
Jan. 11—21 have been killed and 10 wounded in a 
clash between Catholics and the municipal au- 
thorities in the town of Cocula in the State of 


Jalisco. The Mayor of Cocula and the local 
Deputy, Sostenes Castillo, were among those 


—The American government’s charge that Mexican 
arms were being used in Nicaragua, and that the 
Calles regime was interfering politically in that 
country was denied in a statement from Aaron 
Saenz, Mexican Secretary for Foreign Relations, 
made public by the Mexican Embassy. Defending 
Mexico's recognition of the Sacasa government on 
so-called “constitutional” junds, Senor Saenz 
asserts that his government’s action is ‘‘based on 
a saingnle of justice and respect for constitutional 
order.” 

—U.5S, Naval forces have established a neutral zone 
at the mouth of the Wawa River, Nicaragua. 

—Influenza spreads over Europe. 

—aA socialist, Fernand Boulsson, has been chosen 

resident of the French Chamber of Deputies—the 
Bret Socialist to hold that pte. 

—tThe steamer, John Tracy, 27 aboard, foundered in a 
storm off Cape Cod, Mass. 

—The U. S. Army “good will” planes flew from 
Guatemala City to San Salvador; they crossed 
Honduras, Jan. 13; on Jan. 14 two of the planes 
arrived at Balboa, C. Z., by direct filght; the others 
g there Jan. 18, by way of Nicaragua and Costa 

ca. 


‘BOLSHEVIST ACTIVITIES IN NICARAGUA. 
Jan. 12—Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg told 
the Senate Committee on Fore Relations that 
the Calles Government of Mexico is seeking to 
establish in Nicaragua a Bolshevist regime, hostile 
to the United States. He offered the testimony of 
photographs and written reports to prove that all 
the ships which carried munitions of war to the 
forces of Juan Sacasa, who is seeking to overthrow 
the. Diaz Government in Nicaragua, fiew the 
Mexican flag and that, with one exception, they 
came from Mexican ports. Documentary evidence 
was offered to show that the Mexican Government 
directed the shipment of arms and munitions 


to Sacasa, 
The Administration’s allegations concerning Bol- 
shevist activities with reference to Nicaragua was 
summarized in a statement prepared at the State 
De ment and left with the committee. It isa 
recital of steps taken by the Red International of 
the Communist Party to overthrow American sie 
in the Philippines and Porto Rico and estab! 
Governments hostile to the United States in Cuba, 
Mexico, Haiti and Central and South America.) ~ 

—Baseball Commissioner Kenesaw M. Landis Jex- 
onerated 35 members of the Chicago and Detroit 
teams of the American of ta! part in 
an alleged ‘‘thrown” series of games, 1917; 
charged by Charles (Swede) Risberg. 
*‘It was an act of impropriety, rehensible and 
censurable, ‘but not an act of coiainatity: the 
Commissioner ed. if 

Jan. 13—-U. S. marines took é at Roma, Nicara- 

. Costa Rica offered to te in Nicaragua. 

oEnow slides in the Caucasus Mountains, Georgia, 

have buried several vill 


equal to th tae Seuahe. fan an 
ost to the presentflow from the okan 
oir—from the Delaware or its tributaries; 
New Jersey the same quantity and Pennsylvania 


Elizabeth Wrent- 


from Francis Burton Harrison, f 
General of the Philippine Islands. 
—A divorce has been granted Mary Caldwell Hay, 
at film actress, from Richard Barthelmess. 


Amer: 
Jan. Ae arenniemen's Supreme Court proclaimed the 
_ fundamental soundness of the State’s.law against 
teaching the theory of evolution in State supported 
gohools. At the same time, it reversed the ver 


dict 
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of guilty against John T. Scopes, whose case was on 
appeal, and then barred recourse to the United 
States Supreme Court by recommending that the 
case be nolle prossed instead of retried. This was 
done and the case dismissed. The Court, Jan. 26, 
refused a rehearing. 

—Maurice Boucher, 62, of Paris, committed suicide 
by jumping 2000 feet from a passenger airplane 
near Alicante, Spain. 
6-inch snow blizzard at N. Y. City Killed 3 

ersons. : 

h Bintel, N. Y. City, bail bondsman: for . 
ie! nals, was murdered in his office, Second 
venue. 


CATALINA ISLAND SWIM, 


Jan. 16—George Young, 17, of Toronto, Can., 
stepped ashore at Pointe Vincente, Calif., at 3.8.30 
a@.m., having swum across the San Pedro Channel 
from Catalina Isiand, 22 miles distant, in 15 hours, 
44 minutes, 33 seconds. He began the swim at 
11.24 a.m., Jan. 15. and was the only one of 101 
contestants to finish. He won the $25,000 prize 
offered by William Wrigley, Jr. 

—Chinese mobs at Foochow beat several American 
and British men and women and plundered foreign 
property. This was done also Jan. 17, Mission- 
aries are fleeing the city. 

—Yale-in-China, the only institution of higher learn- 
ing with Western standards in the Province of 
Hunan, has been compelled to close temporarily 
because of an outbreak of Bolshevism in the in- 
stitution and in the province. 

Jan. 17—Anti-Fascists bombed the Italian Con- 
sulate, E. 22nd St., N. Y. City. No one was hurt. 

—Fire destroyed Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox 
Cathedral, E. 72nd St., N. ¥. City. 

—At Rome, the Italian Government purchased the 
Villa Farnesina, erected in 1511 by Peruzzi for the 
Papal banker, Agostino Chigi, patron of Raphael. 

—The Arkansas laws regulating the minimum wages 
of women were declared void and unconstitutional 
by the U. S. Supreme Court, 

—Henry Ford attended the re-opening, at Sudbury, 
Mass., of the little old school where Mary (Sawyer) 
and her little lamb made the children laugh and 
ey. There were 15 pupils, but scarlet fever will 

eep the school closed, now, for several days. 

—Peru has rejected U. 8. Secretary of State Kellogg's 

roposal of Tacna-Arica cession to Bolivia. 
oy L. Price, a state highway patrolman, and his 
wife, Ethel, were kidnapped at Marion, Ill., and 
murdered. 

Jan. 18—The U. 8. Senate, 50 to 34, failed to ratify 
by a two-thirds vote, the Lausanne Treaty be- 
tween the United States and Turkey. - 

—The new Council House of the Indian Parliament 
yas opened, at Delhi, by the British Viceroy, Lord 


Jan. i9—Ex-Premier Dayid Lloyd George regained 
ap of the Liberal Party organization in Eng- 
land, 

—Historic Newstead Abbey, home of the poet Byron, 
near Nottingham, England, is eae | transform 
into an i gd ee house. Newstead was founded 
in 1170 by Henty II as a priory for the Black 
Canons. On the dissolution of the monasteries it 
was granted to Sir John Byron, in whose family 
it remained until 1817, when the poet sold it. 

—Giovanni Sponza, 18, a sailor, pete from the 
Manhattan Bridge into the East River, and got 
a@ sprained wrist and two black eyes. 

—A. B. Moore, 40, Superintendent of Safety and 
Sanitation of the Southern Railroad, and Mrs. 
Ruby Thornton, 33, were found, shot to death 
near Birmingham, Ala. 

—Michael Kosmoski, one-legged slayer of Miss Mil- 
dred Durkee of Buffalo, was carried to the electric 
chair in Sing Sing prison by guards and put to death. 

Jan. 20—The Mexican Government accepts in prin- 
ciple arbitration of its differences with the United 
States Government. The Foreign Office made 
this announcement in a written statement. 4 

—The U. S. Senate, 48 to 33, refused to permit Frank 
L. Smith, Senator-designate from Iilinots, to take 
the oath of office and ordered his appointive cre- 
dentials referred to the Privileges and Elections 
Committee with instructions to report on his 
prima facie right to be sworn in and his final right 


toa te seat. 

Jan. 21—All books of magic have been ordered burned 
by the Turkish government. Magicians and der- 
be were banned last year. The Angora govern- 
ment has estimated that belief in magic is the prin- 
cipal cause of Turkey's high death rate. Arbor 
Day will be inaugurated under a decree approved 
by the Cabinet. All Turks between sixteen and 
forty will be required to plant three trees on the 
day to be selected. 


OPERA BY RADIO. 


—Fifteen microphones placed in the Auditorium 
Theater in Chicago brought the garden scene trom 
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Faust” to an audience estimated by radio officials | Jan. 


at 10,000,000. Twenty-seven broadcasting sta- 
tions, connected by wire in one of the most exten- 
sive chain tie-ups ever attempted, put the second 
act of Gounod’s opera ‘‘on the air’ while more 
than 3,641 spectators in the theater auditorium 
were unaware, so far as physical appearance was 
concerned, that anything unusual was in progress. 

Jan. 21—The U.S. is concentrating war ships at 
Chinese ports to bring Americans out of that coun- 
try. U.S. Minister J. V. A. MacMurray, who 
was on the way home, was ordered back to Peking. 

—The alien land law in Mexico went into effect. 

Jan. 22—At Paris, along with sixteen others, Col. 
Ricciotti Garibaldi, grandson of the Italian “‘ Liber- 
ator,” was found guilty in a correctional court of 
illegally possessing arms and hatching a political 
plot on French territory against a foreign Govern- 
ment. He and Col. Macia, rmng-leader in the con- 
Spiracy to separate Catalonia from Spain, the 
court sentenced to two months in jail and a fine of 
100 franes. 

—Although definitely prohibited from manufactur- 
ing a considerable number of war commodities 
hitherto largely produced in Germany, German 
manufacturers, through the National Association 

. of German Industrialists, have signified their ac- 
ceptance of the compromises relating to half-fin- 
ished products. 

—A gas explosion killed 7 at Point Place, O. 

—The Empire Theatre, London, closed, after 40 
years’ career. 

—aAt Round Rock, Texas, Baylor University’s ath- 
letic talent was wiped out when @ fast Interna- 
tional-Great Northern Railroad train crashed into 
@ motor bus, killing ten students. 

Jan 23—U. 8. Army “good-will” hoe started from 
the Canal Zone for Barranquilla, Colombia, but 
the San Antonio hit a coral reef; later, 3 planes 
went to Barranquilla, and 2 planes, Jan. 24, went 
to Bogota, Colombia; on Jan. 27 the five planes re- 
assembled at Balboa. 

Jan. 24—12 U.S. Army ‘“‘good-will’”’ planes flew from 
Detroit to Ottawa, where they were greeted by the 
Governor-General of Canada, Lord Willingdon. 

—The Pope has ordered the dissolution of Catholic 
Young Explorers (Boy Scouts) organization in 
places of less than 20,000-inhabitants. This is in 
response to the recent decree of Premier Mussolini 

euppresalng the Explorers’ in towns of less than 

20,000 inhabitants and incorporating them in the 
national ‘institutions of Balillas (the Italian 
‘equivalent of Boy Scouts created by the Fascisti). 

—The U.S. Senate, in executive session, rejected the 
nomination of Cyrus EB. Woods of Pennsylvania, 

‘ for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

—A sentence of not less than two and a half or mo 6 
than five years in the state prison, the execution 
of which was su ded, was imposed on Harry 
Danzinger of Middle Village, Queens, former 
“ezar of the milk dealers,” in the Supreme Court, 

_Bronx County. Danziger pleaded guilty to extor- 
tion last April. Sentence was postponed six times 
80 that he could aid the investigation into the milk 
scandal and testify against persons accused of graft. 

«-At Denver, the Colorado Supreme Court ruled 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey was not legally elected to 
the bench of the Juvenile Court and issued an 
order to the District Court to oust him. 

—Trial was begun, at Carmel, N. Y., of the suit_ and 
counter-sult of Edward West Browning of N. Y. 

‘City and his young wife, Frances (Peaches) 
Heenan Browning, for separation from each other. 
.The trial was shifted to White Plains, where, on 
March 21, Justice Seegar granted Browning a 
-Beparation. 

Jan, 25—The U. S. Senate, 79 to 0, adopted a 
. Fesolution of Senator Robinson of Arkansas, Demo- 
. cratic floor leader, declaring for arbitration of the 
differences between the United States and Mexico 

» over the Seber and land laws which this Gov- 
ernment holds are confiscatory of legally acquired 
American property in Mexican territory. The 
resolution carries no bin: force. 

_77At Austin, Texas, the Rev. J. Frank Norris, pastor 
of the First. Baptist Church at Fort Worth, was 
acquitted by a jury in the district court of the 
eorees of Dexter E. Ching. 

—The Duke and Duchess of York, received hearty 
welcome upon their passage of the Panama Canal. 

--Fourteen of the crew of the Spanish steamer 
.Retuerto were drowned when the ship foundered 
- off the Portuguese coast. 

—At Geneva, Ivan de Justh, the Hungarian emigré 
who last June slapped Premier Bethlen, was found 
guilty at the Federal Assises of insulting and mis- 

« treat nn ann representative of a country member 
oF ee pasts of Nations. He was sentenced to 
ays In 


rison, banishment for ten years and 
500 francs’ 


ne. The term of imprisonment rep- 


Picayune, daily n 
paper, observed its 90th birthday. ae 
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26—The National. Assembly of Panama vir- — 


tually rejected the new treaty with the United 
States when it passed a resolution suspending fur- 
ther consideration of the document and rouerne 
the President to reopen negotiations with the 
United States looking to a solution that would 
satisfy fully the aspirations of the nation. 

—At New Haven, Richard Starr Untermeyer, 20, 
N. Y., committed suicide by hanging himself in a 
dormitory of Yale, where he was a sophomore. 

—Gen. Pangalos, former Dictator of Greece, was 
transported in a torpedo boat destroyer to the 
Idzeddin Prison in Crete. 

—At Turner, Idaho, the acetylene lighting system 
of the Mormon Chapel and Recreation Hall was 
wrecked by an explosion during a basketball game 
killing six and injuring scores. 


BRITISH TROOPS LAND IN SHANGHAI. | 


Jan. 27—435 Punjabi troops, who left Hongkong 
recently, reached Shanghai on the steamer Glén- 
ogle. The soldiers were the first British troops 
landed in Shanghai since the Boxer rebellion And 
also were the first military force landed in China 
to protect foreigners since Boxer days, excepting 
the armed forces stationed at Peking and Tientsin, 
in accordance with treaty provisions. 

—Tyrus Raymond Cobb and Tristan 8 er, out- 
fielders, were exonerated by Commissioner K, M. 
Landis of the ‘fixing’ charges of Dutch L. Leon- 
ard, former Detroit gee and restored to good 
standing in organized baseball. 

—The British Government has ordered the abolition 
of slavery in Burma. ( 
Jan. 28—The U. 8. restored embargo on shipments 

of aircraft to Mexico. 

—The Jugo Slav Cabinet under Ouzounovitech re- 
signed. He formed another, Feb. 1. 

Bonk ac gi Marx of Germany formed his third 
cabinet. 

—At London, Hesketh Pearson, author. of ‘‘The 
Whispering Gallery,” was discharged aiter being 
found not guilty of obtaining £225 from the John 
Lane Company, publishers, under false pretenses. 

—A gale swept the British Isles, killing 20, of whom 
19 were in Scotland. 

Jan. 29—The hew Hungarian Parliament opened, at 
Budapest. 

—In addressing the semi-annual meeting of the 
business organization of the Government, Presi- 
dent Coolidge made the declaration that “what we 
need, and all that we need, for national protection 
isadequate preparedness.” : 

—Bringing several sacks of mail, including letters to 
Governor Smith and Mayor John Boyd Thatcher 
from the Governors of Maine and Vermont, two 
Eskimo dog teams dashed into Albany and ended 
- aire oat an roare Me. 

—The steamships ic and Anaconda collided ina 
fos, of Fire Island, N. Y. . Both vessels later pro- 

Jan. 30—The announcement by the Ministry of War 
that liquid flame-throwing squads will soon be in- 
corporated in every battalion.of the French Army 
has led to the disclosure that every army in Europe, 
ineluding that of France, is now undergoing inten- 
sive sralning ts ‘defensive’’ chemical warfare. 

—All priests throughout the Republic of Mexico must 
Deport to the Secretary of the Interior in Mexico 
pre Beters Feb. 10 under penalty of being declared 


a aioe Taide - N.Y., with 21 Republi 
‘ any, N. Y., | Republicans 
joining their votes to those of the Democrats, the 
wets in the Assembly passed the Phelps resolution 
calling upon Congress to prohibit the use of polson- 
ous denaturants in alcohol. The vote was 83 to 51. 
24 Republicans combined with the Democrats to 
fo the vote in thls State last Fall In favor of emake 
ein ate last Fal hy 
fication of the Volstead srasanitien 
38 Mores Wore ‘killed by Philippine! ulary 
— oros were 4 ine! constal 
on the Island of Jolo. None a the conetatanee 
was wounded. The Sultan of Sulu and Hadji Butu, 
a prominent Moro chieftain, went to I's fort 
and tried without success to persuade him to sur- 
render. They succeeded, however, in taking out 
of fhe: fort ths Princess Tarhata Kiram before the 
klyn jury convicted Thomas (Red) Moran, 
Pinch ames, Nora 18, Laas, of Dolcomad 
i askle K ; 
granted, in July, a new trial. oe yg 


FEBRUARY 


Feb. 1—Over the opposition of President Coolidge t 
Senate voted. 49 to 27, for an ay i 
$1,200,000 to begin construction op thes at 

the Naval Appropriation bill, which’ cm 


act, On thisresolution the 


tie tecna 2 a 
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eee 
Searenate of $82,000,000 for running the nayy in 


the fiscal year 19 
Feb. 1—The Duke of Marlborough was received at 
London, into the Roman Catholic Church. 

—Floods along the White River, Ark., have made 
,500 homeless. 

—The war at N. Y. between the bricklayers’ and 
lasterers’ unions was ended with a decision by 
lihu Root and the arbitration tribunal of which 

he is the head, restoring all previous agreements 
which had been abrogated during the inter-union 
struggle. 

—Charged with assault on a white man, a negro was 


lynched near Willis, Texas. 


ey. reached Ilo and went by train to’ La 


Boliv - 

Feb. ears has been resumed on the N. Y. 
Consolidated Stock Exchange. 

—Government permits to perform religious services 
Were granted to three clergymen of the American 
Episcopal Church in Mexico. 

Feb. 3—At Mexico City, Attorney-General Ortega 
issued formal orders stating that Catholic priests 
may conduct religious services In chapels of private 
residences only when the priests so officiating have 
i ge the Government's religious regulations, 
which include the requirement that they register 
with the municipal authorities. 

—Part of the garrison at Oporto, Portugal, revolted. 


GLADSTONE WINS LIBEL SUIT. 


—At London, the libel suit brought by Capt. Peter 
Wright, soldier and publicist, against Viscount 
Gladstone, son of England's great statesman, 
ended with this verdict by the jury: “We are 
unanimously of the opinion that the evidence 
which has been placed before us has completely 
. vindicated the high moral character of the late Mr. 
William Ewart Gladstone.” 

—tLord Ashley, son of the Earl of Shaftesbury, mar- 
Tied, at London, Miss Sylvia Hawkes, actress and 


er, 

Fed “Mayor Henry Wissel, and the Chief of Police 
of Edgewater, N. J., two Edgewater detectives, a 
U.S. oms tor and nine other defendants 
were found guilty on a charge of conspiracy to con- 
ceal and distribute contraband goods from the rum- 
running steamship Eker at gewater last Aoril. 
John J. Lowery, a Sergeaht in the Marine Divi- 
sion of the N. Y. police force, alleged to have ac- 
cepted a $20,000 bribe, and Harry Gertner, alleged 
to have done a big liquor business with the so- 
called Eker rum ring, were acquitted, The Mayor 
resigned and he and chief of police, J. A. Dinan, 
were sentenced toa year and a day In Federal prison. 

—William E. Knox, 64, President of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, N. ¥. City, shot himself to death at 
that Institution. 

—At Folsom Prison, Cal., Edward K. Sayer, of Den- 
ver, was hanged for the murder of a Japanese 
woman. 

Feb. 5—An explosion killed 2 and wrecked parish 
Seg of the First Congregational Church, Toledo, 


O. 
—A fiat increase of 744 per cent. in es was 
ted to 31,000 firemen and enginemen employed 

be twenty-seven maior railroads and thirty-two 
subsidiary lines east of Chicago and north of the 
through the first suc- 


Inio River at N. Y. City, 
ine rail ay wage dispute since 


cessful mediation of a 
1907 


Feb. 6—Liberal forces in Nicaragua have captured 
the city of Chinandega and have burned 12 blocks 
of buildings. It was retaken by the Conservative 
Governmett troops; 400 were rae or Gees 

—Near Marion, Ill., searchers foun 6 ly oO} 
Lory Price, State highway policeman, shot through 
the body thirteen times, the neck broken and in- 
dications of the mouth ha: been gagged. Ethel, 
the young wife of Price, abducted with him from 
their home in Marion on the night of Jan. 17, 

' was later found murdered and her body thrown 


haft. 
pee “A We Wilsen, 70, bond broker, shot himself 
to death at the Lotos oo Y. Ciey. a 
—Mrs. Myrtle Huddleston, 30, a mother, o nD; 
Beach, Calif., swam across the San Pedro Channel, 
from San Catalina Island to the California main- 
land in 20 hours, 42 minutes. She began 2.32 p.m. 
Feb. 5, and ended at 11.14 a.m., Feb. a. § 
Feb. 7—The body of the late Emperor of Japan, 
aka ont att Gestatt from Tokio, was buried in 
the royal tomb at Asakawa. The funeral route, 
4 miles long, was flanked by 1,000,000 praying 


Feb. §—King George opened the British Parliament, 
at London. 


—The Missouri House of Representatives, 82 to 62, 
killed a bill to prohibit the teaching of evolution in 
the schools of the State. 

—An agreement between Southeastern railroads and 
labor organizations representing thelr train service 
employees, granting a 744 per cent. wage increase, 
effective Feb. 1, was announced by the Federal 
Board of Mediation. 

—Police Detective Thomas J. Martin of N. Y. City, 
killed in a eg raid at Old Forge, in the Adiron- 
dacks, Walter (Whitey) Tipping, 33, wanted for the 


murder, Jan. 31, of Patrolman James Masterson in™ 


& restaurant hold-up on W. 
Martin was slightly wounded by Tipping. 

Feb. 9—Great Britain informed the League of Na- 
tions it had rejected the American reservations to 
entrance into the World Court. The U.S. Senate, 
59 to 10, defeated a resolution to rescind the 
action by which it had assented to American mem- 
bership in the World Court. 

—President Coolidge signed the bill declaring re- 
volyers, pistols and other firearms capable of belng 
concealed on the person non-mailable and providing 
penalties for violation of its provisions. 

—A bill almed at abolishing the teaching of the theory 
of evolution in the public schools of New Hamp- 
shire was killed in the Committee on Education of 
the House. 

—After negotiating agreements with thirteen coun- 
tries calling for payment of $11,522,354,900 to 
the United States, the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, of which Secretary Mellon was Chair- 
man, went out of existence by automatic legal 
termination. 


NAVAL ARMAMENT CONFERENCE CALLED, 


Feb. 10—President Coolidge submitted identical 
memoranda to Great Britain, France, Japan and 
Italy, suggesting that these powers with the United 
States, agree to separate the land and air from’ the 
naval forces in the consideration of reduction of ar- 
Maments and empower their delegates to the re- 
sumed Geneva conference next month to “‘nego- 
tiate and conclude” an agreement for further re- 
ductior of naval armaments by applying the 5-5-3 
ratio to all auxiliary vessels not Included in the 
Washington Treaty, except that the ratio to be 
applied to Italy and France might be left to dis- 
cussion by the conference, with consideration given 
to the special needs of those countries. France, 
Feb. 15, replied she preferred to work through the 
League of Nations, Japan accepted the American 

roposal, March 11. Italy turned it down on Feb. 

1; Britain, March 10, accepted the U.S. proposal. 
A second invitation was sent to France and Italy. 
The conference opened on June 20, at Geneva. 

-—The revolution in Portugal ended with the sur- 
render of the rebels in Lisbon, who had retreated to 
the arsenal for a final stand. The revolt at Oporto 
began on Feb. 3 and was crushed on Feb. 8. 

-—A_ hound that followed a fox into a cave near 
Woodruff, S. C., and killed the fox, was penned 
in by rock falis. It was rescued, Feb. 17, by 20 
men with picks, but died Feb. 18, of pneumonia. 

Feb. 11—The U. S. Senate, 47 to 39, passed the 
MeNary-Haugen farm rellefb ill. The bill passed 
the House, 214 to 178, on Feb. 17. 

-Thomas A. Edison shared the -honors of his 
eightieth birthday with his friend Henry Ford. 
—The Mexican rebellious movement has extended 

to the State of Aguascalientes. 

—The purchase of the N. Y. Telegram by the eats 
Howard newspaper interests from William T, 
Dewart, associate of the late Frank A. y 
was announced. 

-—The N. Y. County Court House, Pearl and Centre 
8ts., was dedicated. e 

-—At Portland, Me., Benjamin H. Turner of Mystic, 
Iowa, conscientious objector to war and deserter, 
who came 3,000 miles from Mexico City to kill 
James D. Hallen five years after his acquittal of 
the murder of a Mexican, whom he killed with the 
same ah ray stead guilty, “ie a jury, and 
was sentenced to State Prison for life. 

anished from his home, 


103rd St., N. Y. City. 


Munse; 


—William Gaffney, 4%, v: 
15th St., Brooklyn. 

Feb. 12—The King of Slam has a new white elephant 
on his hands. It was ae by the Borneo 
Company as an omen of good luck. This makes 
seven sacred elephants owned by the King—three 
white. ones and four pink. 

—A hurricane and floods-have caused damage esti- 
mated at $5,000,000 in Cairns, babar 7 

—Governor Bulow vetoed the Capital Punishment 
bill recently passed by the South Dakota Legisla- 
ture. -" “Thou shalt not kill’ should govern the 
authority of organized soclety as well as the indi- 
vidual of society,"’ the Governor said. 

Feb. 13—The silver alms-dish, gift of King George 
V of England to the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, was presented at the 11 o'clock service by 
Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador. 
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Feb. 13—Dr. Casper 8. Pendola, iincaeem: “uibans 

Borough, was knifed to death at Brooklyn by 

‘Frank Caruso, father of a little boy who had just 

died following an injection of diphtheria a 
—An avalanche has killed 46 near Takata, Ja: 

Bate in Niligata Prefecture a snow storm has tied 

a Hudson River Day 


‘ pi Washington Irving 
‘Line boat which was sunk in the North River last 
June with a loss of two lives, was raised from the 
“ie rae Pier 12, Jersey City, and was towed to 
a dry dock 


“FOUR STUDENT SUICIDES. 


_ —Martin A. Gearhart, student at the Graduate Col- 
. ae Princeton, N. J., killed himself there with gas, 
é lett a widow and child. 
Feb. *14—Thomas J. O’Donnell, Jr., 18, of New Hyde 
Park, N. Y., shot eats to death at the High 
‘School, Hempstead, N. Y., ‘‘to lighten family ex- 
ense. 
Cae Cannon, 14, a High School student, viewing 
death as a “glorious. oh Maas B gassed himself at 
his home, Davenpor 
—Howard Fisher, 23, ‘forningside College student, 
ended his life at Sioux City, Ia. ‘He gave no reason. 
—Severe earthquakes occurred in Bosnia, Herzego- 
vina, and Dalmatia. The earth tremors were felt 
all over Yugoslavia, but. there was little damage 
outside of Herzegovina and the southern and cen- 
tral rl of the Dalmatian Coast, Montenegro 
‘ eseapl ‘es with en shocks. Over 100 persons were 
‘ e Dalmatian ports of Raguss and Spalato 
; eee most, together with the hilly territory 
along the coast for many miles 
_ —Nine were killed and over fifty ‘seriously injured on 
the London & Northeastern Railway, just outside 
of Hull station. Two trains traveling in opposite 
f directions on the same rails met head on. 
_ «Michael Ponkraskow, 11, shot and killed Marcus 
_ Gold, leather merchant, ‘in a hold-up at Queens 
‘Village, N. Y. The boy was committed to the 
-. House of Refuge, March 4. 
Feb. 15—At Albany, N. Y., the Assembly, by a party 
vote, concurred with the Senate in readopting the 
(leer proposal fOr’ a four-year term for Gov- 


; ‘Baison Bee at Big Creek. 
nm earthquake demolished houses and killed 91 
‘persons at Ljubljana, Herzegovina, the quake oc- 
: Sab ied in the same region as that of Feb. 14. A 
_ Small, river disappeared, due to a change in the 
earth's: strata. 
_ Farmers in Gloucester and Salem counties, : N. 
. killed 1, Lee crows in a gun war on 35,000 featnered 
corn) ea 
Chinese Nationalist troops have captured the city 
f Hangchow. 
‘eb. 16—Only four of the nearly fifty American cor- 
-porations and individuals claiming ownership of 
oil properties in Mexico have applied for confirma- 
tate concessions under the new Petroleum law. 
‘these, twe are not actively producing oil and 
“Oe other two do not hold fee-simple titles to prop- 
- erties. pccrpyaty Kiellogs. so informed the Se 4 
_ Mt. Kellogg gave a list of American and Mexican 
corporations refusing to accept the Mexican oillaw. 
% ese, he said, controlled 90 per cent. of the ac- 
tively producing . oil lands acquired before the 
exican, Constitution of 1917... Americans pro- 
a ree er cent. of the Mexican oil. 
_ Miss aah th M. Stewart, a of Tuxedo Park, N. Y 
fis rat Elmira (N. Y.) College, killed’ herself 
eat with, Woltoride of mercury tablets 
—At San Antonio, Texas, Lieut. B. A. Coyle, Cadet 
J..W. Green and Private R. C. Bartel, were killed 
Ki when two airplanes went into collision at an alti- 
tude of about 150 feet and aashes to the ground. 
—Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. V. J. Woolley conducted, 
at and from London, a radio telepathy test. . 
ax of Commerce, ere Tas pth a 
f ae eet across, at the er of 
oe Gaih $0 Soc., D.C; 


t Wash., 

US. Bouts, 71 to 17, passed the McFadden- 
ing SEER conference bill granting restricted privi- 
Bei hey of branch gi conn ew national banks and ex- 

ending without limit the charters of Federal Re- 
nerve banks which expire in i934. The bill was 
ig ned by the President, Feb. 25. 

e American steamship, Elkton, 37 aboard, van- 
- ished. in a storm in mid-Pacifi , 


 MeNARY-HAUGEN “ee VETOED. 


Feb. 17—The U. 8. House of Representatives 214 to 

178, passed the McNary-Haugen Farm Rellef con- 
“ference bill. The president vetoed it, Feb. 25. He 
found it unconstitutional, unworkable, price- 
fixing, sectionally discriminating, imposing addi- 
tional burdens u a the generality of farmers while 
of doubtiul cube ess to the minority it aimed to 


r ij 
wa} an High C Com 
eri tay ee signed “at peers for th an 
agreement for 15 months with Turkey, made *nec- 
age by tailure of the Lausanne Treaty in syste) ye 
Senate. Provision is made for establis 

Ripiomack and consular Telations and a dest ere | 

of ambassadors ‘‘as soon as possible’’; Te eiprocity 

in commercial relations; maintenance of the status 
quo as to most-favored-nation treatment in custom —__ 
pen ota ae and negotiation of naturalization conven- rg 
tion. - 

—Clark M. Kessler, 16, a High School student, dilelt 
himself with poison and gas, at Elizabeth, N. J, 
In-a note he complained of ire tiresomeness _ of 
home work and the *‘drabness”’ of life 4 

—An anti-suicide club, with thirteen faitial mem= 
bers, who pledge themselves to take special courses. \| 
in psychology, study student habits of thought and 5 
discourage suicide, has been formed-at the Uni- . 
versity of Baltimore. 

—Storms killed 12 at Pleasant Hill, La., and 8 at St. 
Joseph, La., and 8 at Rose Hill, Miss $ 

—The Texas Senate voted 19 to 7 to repeal the am- 
nesty granted to former: 1d eciatny James E. ergu~ 
son by the last Legislatur i | 

—The Fiji Islanders Pelcomed the Duke and Duchess. 
of York, at Suva. 

—Paul ‘Hilton, the Queens County ‘‘radio burglar,” q 
and Anthony Paretti, leader of a Brooklyn black-.. 
.mail gang, in 1916 ae put to death/in the electric 
chair in Sin; a ee sp ison. 

—Niagara Falls took its place beside the Liberty Bell, 
Big Ben in the Parliament Tower in London an 
the Pacific Ocean in having the sound it produces ~ 
broadcast by radio. | 

—Lieuts. W. J. Harris and W. A. Gray were drewned | 
when their Army air plane fell into 4 esea, off Bar= 
negat Bay, N. J.; 7 

—While her phonograph played the |**Indian Love 
Call,” Mrs. Mary D. Bowen, 19, pect herself ag 
death, at Cumberland, Md. ; 

Feb. 18—Harold F. Webster, who killed his mothe a 
in-law, Mrs. ane a Ganeney on Jan. 3 at 
Hempstead, N. by Beating het over the head 
with an iron iar} was sound e ty of murderinthe — 
ae degree by a jury in the Nassau County 


RADIO CONTROL ESTABLISHED. 


—The U.S. Senate passed the conference Radio cons . 
trol bill. President Coolidge signed the measure 
on Feb. 23, and it went-at once into effect except ds 
to the penalty clause, which is postponed 60 y 
The Federal Board of Radio Control was appointed 
by the President March ist. 

—Jim Maloney, Boston heavyweight boxer Nee the 
decision over Jack Delaney, world’s light heavy- 
weight champion, in Madison Square Garden 

—President Coolidge .by telegraph fired the “holing 
through” blast in the Moffat Tunnel near Denver. — 

—aA general strike was declared at Shanghai, China. 
20 strike leaders were dhepesoer 

—At Lake George, N. Izzy Presser, New York, 
was acquitted of nee escaped from the Great 
Meadow prison camp at Bolton, July 31, 1921. 

—Vincent Massey, first Canadian minister to the U.S. 
was received by President Coolidge. : 

—The Conservative private bill to prevent the entry — 
of foreign contributions for the tance of one 
side or the other in British industrial disputes was 
defeated in the House of Commons by 193 to75.. 

—A steamer carrying priests and nuns sank in Lake — 
Como, Italy, 39 were drowned. 

—Four of the U.S. army “good will” planes reached 

Santiago, Chile. 

Feb. 19—-At Los Angeles, Gen. Enrique sbaeriein: 
mer Mexican Secretary of War, and twelve ot he) 
followers. were convicted of having violated the © 
4 ret neutrality laws by a jury in Federal District — 


—At Mexico City, Natalie Calles, daughter of Presi- 
dent Calles, and Carlos etibee: were married with — 
a civil ceneny. at Chapultepec Castle. 

—The_ British agreed with t the Chinese Ratlonallste 
fete ou aren 1, to\@ Sew Coupes on Witch the 

on Marc! O a new council, on whic 
Chinese would have a casting vote. 

Feb. 20—800 U. S. marines and sailors were landed at. 
Corinto, Nicaragua, from American warships, Wi 
Ps Sete railways, ete, 

a storm that lashed the sea to destructive for 
along the Atlantic coast, 8 U. 8. coast guards’ 
were drowned near Provincetown, Mass.; 8 were 
lost off a schooner, off NewJersey, The waves swept j 
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away many piers, small boats, and boardwalks. at 

Atlantic City, Long Beach and other resorts. 

—At Raquette Lake, N. Y., fire destroyed six build- 
ings including the Raquette House and three lake 

Steamers, caused damage of $400,000 and left 75 


es homeless, 

—. ce Dolgorukov was executed at Moscow. He 

had been caught in Russia on a secret trip from 

. Paris in search of hidden family treasures. 

Feb 21— The Hawaiian law of 1920 regulating foreign 
Janguage schools in the islands was declared by the 
U. 5. oe Court to be an unconstitutional in- 

_ yasion of the rights of the Japanese, who attacked 


GERMANS DYNAMITE THEIR FORTS. 


The German War Office ordered the Governors of 
fortresses on the eastern boundary of Germany to 
. begin dynamiting the fortifications whose demoli- 
_ tion was stipulated in the recent agreement at Paris 
eet the German experts and the Ambassadors 
_ Counc 
—The right of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under the authority of Congress to value rail- 
- road pro Yy was sustained by the Court. 
—The Federal Government is barred, under the 
terms of decisions handed down by the Court, from 
_ suing to collect income an excess profits taxes, 
through seizure and sale of property, after the ex- 
. piration of five years from the Bling of an original 
/ return by a taxpayer. u 
—The Court, 5 to 3, upheld the conviction in the 
' Southern District of N. Y. of 20 individuals and 
. 23 ss Faecal on indictments charging that they 
had illegally attempted to fix prices and restrain 
trade by “cnr sales of pottery products to spe- 
. celally designa groups. __ 
—stelle Woodham, 19, a High School student at 
| Gadsden, Als., shot herself to death. 
Kasia Mahoney, 15, daughter of Supreme 
ed from her 


_ thro this means nis voice was broadcast to-all 
7 Saye the country and was heard around the 


in his coupe to make a non-stop flight from Cape 


nando Noronha in about twelve hours. 
—tLeo Maisel, 23, violinist and High School graduate 
' killed himself with gas at Brooklyn (Coney Tsland). 
‘ jokue Dewalt; Mica” Cireult Court 
, Detroit, Mich. Circuit Co 
_ death at their home, De ria gee gr 


crime. 

Feb 23—Life sentence for the criminal convicted of 
‘a fourth felony was upheld as constitutional under 
the Baumes Laws by the N. Y. Court of pppeals in 

*. an opinion written by Judge Frederick E. 

—The Chilean Go under 
has begun to arrest and exile Communists in and 
out of Parl 


, ‘liament. 
—At Paris, Marcel Ruotte, “Count” Dumoulin and 


of Honor, were sentenced to terms in jail of three 
years, eighteen months and one year, respectively, 
with an additional five years banishment from the 
_ Paris ce gd 5 ohne — eae A. aed francs, 
Dumoulin and Cam 000. 
“—Nathan P. Weissman, 19, a medical student at the 
Oo 


te akton publisher 
anton pul , 

f ker, a clerk in the N. J. State House 
. Rietfied his wife and wounded a deputy 


_ Meret, 
—Ernest 


kK, N.J. 
Feb. 24—The U. S. Supreme Court refused to inter- 
(BSvene Ja he appeal gf the Fe, ius lan tOT 
. Court dec tt complied with the Kansas 


co 
te to delegate to the President the power to 


flexible tariff provisions of the Tariff act of 1922. 


—The general strike at Shanghai ended after 100 


beheadings. 


—40 were killed, 100 injured in a train wreck 45 miles 


from Tampico, Mex., met due to a broken axle. 

—The session of the Jugo Slav parliament, at Bel- 
grade was broken up by the Appomsants of a nude 
man whose body was a mass of bruises alleged to 
have been received in the recent election at the 
hands of Government adherents. 

-—Mayor James J. Walker returned to N. Y. City 
after a 3-weeks vacation at Havana. 

—The Chesapeake Bay Line steamer City of Annap- 
olis sank after a collisign with its sister ship, the 
City of Richmond, in Chesapeake Bay, near the 
mouth of the Potomac River, but of 200 persons, 
only one was lost, Miss Virginia Starkey of Balti- 
more, a passenger of the Anrapolis. 


VOTE TO BUILD 3 CRUISERS. 


—The U.S. House, 208 to 172, voted $450,000 to be- 
pet ad the last 3 scout cruisers authorized 


—Miss Deena Reich, 16, High school student, poi- 
soned herself to death at Moravia, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—Ex-Premier M. R. Vicuna, ex-pres. of the 
chamber of Deputies R. Gumuchio, and a train load 
of other members of Parliament and public men 
Se deported from Chile by order of Premier 

anez. 

—The Oklahoma House, 46 to 30, killed the anti- 
evolutiom bill which would have prohibited the 
teaching in State-supported schools of any story 
of the creation of man other than that set out in the 
Bible. The Educational.-Committee had reported 
the bill favorably. 

—W. A. Glos and wife, of Chicago, were burned to 
death in an air plane accident at Miami, Fla. 

—17,000 took Po in a “rush” for the new diamond 
field in the Lichtenburg district, at Grasfontein, 
South Africa. 

—At Chicago, John Rich, owner of the Rich Hotel, 

viewed the bodies of a mother and her infant son 


Pan-American ‘‘good will” flight 
and New York. They had arrived, Feb. 23, at Talc- 
ahuano, Chile, Feb. 23, from Moped and on 
Feb. 24 they had arrived at Bahia Blanca, Argen- 
tine, having crossed safely, the Andes mountains 
and the Argentine Campas. 

The officers making the flight were as follows: 
Flagship New York, Major Herbert A: Dargue, 
sists commander, and Lieutenant Ennis C, White- 


head. : 
San Antonio, Captain A. B. McDaniel, second in 
command of flight, and Lieutenant Charles McK. 
Robinson. 
San Francisco, ge Tra C. Eaker and Lieuten- 
ant Muir Fairchild. 
Detroit, Lieutenants Clinton W. Woolsey and 
John W. Benton. 
St. Louis, Lieutenants Bernard 8. Thompson and 
Leonard D. pages bd 

—The jewelry firm of Dreicer & Co., 5th ave., N. Y. 
City, closed after a prosperous career of 60 years. 

—tLondon and San Francisco talked to each other by 
telephone and radio. 

—The new Chesapeake and Delaware sea-level canal 
was opened to traffic. 

Feb 27—The P. E. Church of the Ascension, 5th Ave., 
N. Y. Gity, celebrated its 100th birthday. 


IL LEASES FRAUDULENT. 


Feb 28—In a unanimous decision the Supreme Court 
onouhced the oil contracts and leases granted to 
can Petroleum and 


_ The oll tanks at Pearl Harbor, near Hon~ 
olulu, with a storage of 1,500,000 barrels of oil for 
the navy, belong to the government, the court 
held, because everything done by the companies 
was done fraudulently. 

The court was unanimous in the opinion, except 
that Associate Justice Stone took no part in the 


—In 2 5 to 4 decision the Court held unconstitutional 
the New York State law limiting the agency resale 
eee of Bs eeiabe tickets to 50 cents above the box 
0: ce. 

PA gh men scored another victory in the U. S. 
House, when by 243 to 111 the Britten bill author- 
izing $940,000 for gun elevation on the battleships 
Oklahoma and Nevada was passed, thereby com 


__ Ghronel 


pleting the work of elevation on 17 of America’s 
_ first line battleships. A bill authorizing the expep- 
~ ditures of $4,517,000 for naval stations and flying 
“ fields also was passed, 198 to 24. The Senate passed 
the bill, Mech. 1. é 
—The Secretary of the Treasury, on behalf of 
U. S. government, has accepted the offer of the 
French government to pay an installment of $10,- 
000,000 this year on that nation's debt to this coun- 
try. This payment will be in addition to the $20,- 
se 000,000 which now is being paid annually on the 
surplus war materials indebtedness taken over in 
France following the end of the war. i 
—The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad celebrated at |- prisonment up to one year or by both. 
: Baltimore, its 100th anniversary. —Under the new law the Secretary of 
_ .. +The Senior Council at Princeton University re- authorized to make regulations provi 
‘ signed because the trustees banned automobiles. issuance of certificates as to the quali 
March 1—At London, before the British Israel World dition of produce received in interstate commerce 
Federation, John Leech predicted that the final upon application of any person, firm or association 
great waft which will mark the approach of Arma- shipping, receiving or financially interested 
: geddon will begin on May 29, 1928. He declared such produce. 
io the Bible had forecast the dates. —Fire from defective wiring in the office of Pier K, 
. -—56 men were killed in a coal mine explosion in Effw Pennsylvania Railroad, on the Jersey City water- 
ee Vale, South Wales; 14 were buried in a coal mine front burned three lighters and a barge, injured ~ 
$ in Nottinghamshire, England, by collapse of water nine firemen and destroyed the pier’s super-struc- 

f pipes. ; ‘ ture, a warehouse, five loaded freight cars, fifteen | 
—Capt, Waldo Evans, U.S.N., was inaugurated at segs freight cars and thirty carloads of freight’ 
St. Thomas, as Governor of the Virgin Islands. and damaged two lumber yards. The damage is 
Captain Evans, who was formerly Governor of estimated at more than $1,000,000. 7 

Samoa, announced that President Coolidge has|—A_ cyclone swept Tamatave town and harbor, 
. signed bills conferring citizenship upon Virgin Is- Madagascar, and a second attacked that place, and — 
» landers, a grant for the construction of roads and Reunion Island, March 7. ‘ 
a Teduction in the export duty on sugar. —Prof. G. A. Reisner of Harvard University, opened 
—Holding that the U. S. Constitution forbids any the tomb of Queen Hetepheres, mother of Cheops, 
state to pass a law impairing the obligations of con-} pyramid builder, at Giza, Egypt, and found it 
tracts, the N. Y. Court of Appeals declared uncon- empty. 
stitutional the so-called Russian insurance law | —B. D. Farrar, 15, bi fe School student, shot him- 
passed last year. self to death, at Oakland, Calif. © 


NEWFOUNDLAND WINS LABRADOR CASE. —John Cartranbone, 16, was found shot to death at 


South Seaville, N. J. The next day, chum, 
. —The area, of Newfoundland was trebled by the ju- Arthur Shaw, 20, killed himself with a pistol. J 
- dicial committee of the British Privy Council, 


—wW. H. de Savigny, U. S. consular agent at Mata- 
“which awarded that country 120,000 square miles 


galpa, Nicaragua, was beaten unconscious. _ 
of Labrador. This wees by. the highest court | March 4—The 69th Congress ended. A senate fili- 
of appeal of the British Empire ends a quarter- In 


buster killed important appropriation bills. 
‘century boundary dispute between Canada an 


closing the session of that body the presiding 
- Newfoundland over land and forests estimated to| Officer, Vice President Dawes, said: ‘‘The chair re- 
be worth $250,000,000. Newfoundiand’s claim} gards the present legislative deadlock as primarily 
was granted with two reservations which leave| due to defective rules of the Senate under which a 
— Canada a part of the original Province of Quebec | minority can prevent a majority fromexercising — 
claimed by Newfoundland, and Woody Island, their constitutional rights of bringing measures to _ 
eye sci ia ease ea) & vote.” : 
—Wit usual wet-dry lines shattered, the U. S. 7 A ; 
House by 209 to 151 passed the medicinal liquor MILLER CONVICTED; DAUGHERTY FREE 
' pill and sent it to the Senate. This measure au- | —A U.S. Court jury at N. Y¥. City found Co 
thorizes the private manufacture of liquor, under Thomas W. Miller, former Alien Property Cust 
the Treasury’s supervision, to replenish the stocks dian under President Harding, guilty of conspirin 
ret gree “as PRY Sideaih” edema 1 a to crane LF i of his unbiased services 
_ ss d 4 imse! in the return o 4 T 
a care at N, Y. City because he lost $500 on a to its owners in ign Oe Of eee yt 
sporting wager. In the case of Ha: a r 
; ‘\—The U. S. House Judiciary Committee decided Attorney General of the Uulted Meatent wae wee 
_ that the conduct of Judge Frank Cooper of the charged with the same offenses, the jurors reported 
____ Northern District of New York did not call for that they had been unable to reach a verdict, It 
_ impeachment. was their second trial. The indictment against 
eT. —A burglar broke into the Essex County peniten- Daugherty was dismissed. iller was sentenced to 
ioe 18 months and $5,000 fine. ; ' 4 
—The Spanish freighter, Cabohatteras, burned 140 
iniles off the N. J. coast. Her crew was rescued. 
—Herbert Willett, 16, High School student, shot him- 
self to death at Washington, D. C. f ) 
—Charles T. Shaffer, 19, High School student shot 
himself to death at Harrisburg, Pa. : . 
—Direct cable communication between the United 
States and Germany was re-established for the firs' 


“may promote good 
tries.” ¥ * 


ae eatitpmnent ana § U. S. MARINES IN SHANGHAI. _ 
- eonstruction of the last three of the cruisers au- Cha’ 
- thorized in 1924, the Naval Appropriation bill was ir t-g Pine re ate ne Wanna sh¢ Nee 
_ signed by President. Coolidge. ‘ ‘aded the streets of Shanghal in of 


: guns 
—Alexander F.. Kerensky, ex-premier of Russia, ar- pe ‘ f 
hived at N. ¥. Clty from Panis: ot Spe a es of people Me svomcee the sidewal 


BABE RUTH GETS $70,000 A YEAR. Y. City to oh 


—Babe Ruth, at N. Y. City, signed a contract at 
Ae ee a year for 3 years to play baseball with the 
—Two of the U. S. Army ‘‘good will’ planes arrived 

at Ascunsion, Paraguay, from Buenos Aires. 
—Commander Francesco de Pinedo, Italian aviator, 

flew to Buenos Aires from Porto Alegro, Brazil, 
—Herbert Gray, 16, High School student, shot him- 
_ self to death at Rapid City, 8. D. 
—Peter C. Hartwig, 21, of Trenton, N.J., finding 
his life‘ just a laugh,” ended it with gas at Detroit. 
—Joseph Pioli, a ‘‘lifer”, and George Walmale, bur- | 


7 


oy 


ee 
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March 6—At San Francisco, one bomb thrower was 
killed and a second wounded when they attempted 


to escape from the running fire of police after a, 
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brother, Lieut. R. F. Cabell, U. S. A., was killed 
some days ago in an airplaneaccident in Tex. She 
was found March 14, at’Lake George, N 


bomb had been planted on the steps of the Church | March 10—The N. Y. City Board of iSetitnate voted 


_ of SS. Peter and Paul. 
~ March 7--Central Japan was shaken by a brief but 
: violent carthquake. The dead at Osaka exceeded 21. 
There were several fatalities at Kobe. In the Ky 
oto prefecture deaths were 2,484, injured totaled 
- abovt 41,200, with 3,695 housed burned by resul- 
tant fires; 3,120 houses wrecked, and 1,600 houses 
Rains and floods followed, and 


’ mong the Americans killed were Col. H. V. R. C. 
King, of N. ¥. City, at Kobe; and Mrs. Jessie 
Schultz, of Ventnor, N. J., on a world-cruise who 
fell from a gengplank at Kobe. Thetownof Mine- 

_ yama was destroyed. 

—Rev the Federal District Court for the 

Western District of Texas, the Supreme Court of 

the United States knocked out unanimously 

the Texas law which directly prohibits a Negro 

from taking part in a Democratic primary election. 

The decision, which was handed down by Justice 

Holmes, maintains that the Texas statute is a di- 

rect and obvious infringement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

—The 44th session of the Council of the League of 
Nations opened, at Geneva. 

_. —The French Chamber of De uties dis) of all 

_ the important sections of the mob’ tion Dill, 

which provides for the conscription of all French- 

men and women, their capabilities and their wealth 


vote of 500 to 31, the Chamber voted that members 
of Parliam 


\ ranks and must remain at their posts in t 
ber and the Senate for the purpose of superintend- 
ing the movements of the army. The Communists 
voted in the negative. 

—tIn a unanimous decision, the Supreme Court held 
that judicial officers are disqualified from sitting in 
oe 7 beggm they are financially or otherwise 

‘ested. 

—Joseph Curry, Harry Bentley, William Juliano, 
‘and frank Doris, who in May, 1926, killed a Phila~ 

_ delphia policeman in an attemp bank messenger 

i hold uD, were executed at the western Penn. State 


ten: 4 

_ sentences of Neufield Jones, former prohibi- 

tion director for Georgia, and his brother, infield 
= Jones, serving two-year terms in Atlanta peniten- 
tiary for violating the prohibition law, were com- 
muted by the President acting on the recommen~ 
. dation ‘of Attorney General Sargent. 

Red Bank, N. J., Rosa Stoble, sixteen, un- 
Z married, was shot and killed by her mother a few 

; her id was born. 

_ March 8—The French Chamber of Deputies “ pro- 
yisionally’’ approved Premier Poincare’s pro- 


—Bruce F. Wilson, a sophomore honor student at 
Princeton University, described as an overly sen- 
sitive boy who was virtually an invalid, took poison 
and then ed himself from a pole in his 

room. He was twenty and the son 

- of a manufacturer in Louisville, Ky. 
4 —At Paris, Mme. Henri Sudreau, lost her suit to ob- 


) —I and Roumanis 
... Sk Roumanian sovereignty over Bessarabia. 


3 DAYS OF ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. 


. March 9—At a hospital at Evanston, Ill., Albert 

" Py palestuan, has been kept alive for the 
and a half days by the volunteer efforts of 
jr king his chest up and 
down to create artificial respiration. The paralysis 
eame upon Frick following removal of two teeth. 
It began in the diaphragm and crept down to 
the legs. It made it impossible for a while for him to 
swallow food, but it eased sufficiently for him to 
. take an og with whiskey, He M 0. 
after 108 hours of relief effort, failed. 

_ —Miss Mary G. Cabell, 15, vanished from her home 
- at N, Y. City after buying mourning clothes. He 


to cede to the state the block bounded by Center, 
Worth, Leonard and Baxter Streets, as a site for the 
proposed $7,000,000 ten-story state office building 
to house the twenty-three local state agencies now 
scattered throughout the city. The site is just 


north of the new $20,000,000 county courthouse, * 


and is included in the planning of the civic center. 
—Maryland rejected the proposed child labor amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution when the Senate 
adopted a joint resolution against it. The House 
of Delegates already had adopted the resolution. 
March 11— Near Coverdaie, Pa., after severing all 
telephone wires in the vicinity nine bandits planted 
dynamite in the path of an armored pay roll truck 
of the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co., set off the 
ee by an electric battery, wrecked the ma- 
chine and escaped with $104,250. The driver of 
the truck and two guards riding with him were in- 
ured and two other guards in a touring car follow- 
the truck, which also was wrecked, likewise 
were injured 
—At Sao Paulo, Brazil, Herndon W. Goforth, Amer- 
ican Co died as a result of four stab wounds, 
inflicted at the Consulate by an American, who 
ey that he had stabbed the Consul in self- 
nse 


—Mclntyre Harsha, 19, a University of Chicago 


freshman, committed suicide by shooting near 
Chesterton; Ind. 


—William Feinman, 23, a medical student, shot him- 


self to death, at Lynn, 


Mass. 
—The death of one of their number by lot was the 


sentence meted out by a Bolivian court to the four 
assassins of General Jose Manuel Pando, former 
President of Bolivia, who was killed in 1917. The 
three remaining must serve sentences of ten years 
in prison. 

—At Hendon, England, the first test in England of 
an American invention, “balloon jumping,” ended 


tragically, when F. Dobbs, champion poses - 
(0) 


of the Royal Air Force, struck a high v 


tage power 
line and was shocked to death. 


—At N. Y. City, the jury that heard the suit of An- | 


gelo Milton Ellison, former Hotel Biltmore eleva- 
tor operator against Arthur T. Walker, for the $15.- 
000,000 estate of Edward F. Searles, returned a 
verdict against Ellison. 

—The freighter, Sac City, for Antwerp, and the 
freighter El Sol, bound in from Galveston, col- 


em. of Utah, has been 


Senator King 
toured the Dominican Republic but cancelled the 
Haiti trip, March 15. 

—A commercial treaty between Turkey and Soviet 


forty-five articles, ting about $7,000,000 
in annual value RB’ exports to Turkey ‘will 
be unlimited. 


Negotiations for a commercial treaty between Sov- 
jet Russia and Persia have failed, and the mer- 
chants of West Persia have declared a boycott on 


m the Illinois state 
prison at Statesville, sawed the bars of cells at 
Joliet, and escaped. Rizzo and Torrez were cau t 


Roa got away. 


—At Omaha, Neb., a victim of pence exhaustion 


from the strain of overwork on his system of rapid 
calculation, George H. Wood, fifty, “human adding 
machine,” died. Wood could outstrip expert man- 
ipulators of adding machines in add 

long rows of fi 


at Brooklyn, N. Y. The rope was one with 
which he had been practicing knots in preparation 
for a Boy Scout test for life membership in which 
he was to participate 


March 13—The South Carolina blue laws are being 


enforced against Sunday golfers. 
FLOGGINGS INCREASE IN SOUTH. 


—Two whip; ings .adininkstere to prominent Geor- 
e 


few weeks have revealed more 


ds of a band of ba ot riders garbed 
in robes such as are worn by the u-Klux Kl 


an. 
March 14—The N. ¥. Assembly, 79 to 66, defeated 


motions to petition Congress to cail a constitutional 


saved. i 
March 12—The Haitian Republic has notified the 


accurately - 
gures. 
—John 8. Weymer, 15, a High School student hanged 


y < = x aut j : ee ‘ 

. convention to repeal or modify the 18th (prohibi- —Maj. Sarmento Beires, P 
— tion) Genandstient? ‘ ; és ‘ ae 3 hoe rer oi i 

March 14—The life ofthe N. Y. State Crime Commis- aching, O1 AS 

: sion was extended pyGov. Smith to March 1, 1928.; | Noronha, off the coast of Bi - 

rs mee. pags piste tn ne gh pe states ie - OIL LEASES REVOKED. — 
a 0 bring about segregation of the races again were 9 ; but not made public wurtiha 
Py declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court ee i Dunit Coohure issued the following: “7 


of the United States. i “Executive order No, 3474 of May 31, 1921, com- 
—The new Times Square station of the Queensboro mitting to the Secretary of the Interior the admin. 
subway, N. Y. City, was opened to traffic. istration and conservation of all oil and gas bearing 


At Austin, Tex., suicide with aninch and a halfpen-| ands in Naval Petroleum Reserves Nos. 1 and 2, ~ | 

ce knife, that peice overlooked, removed Dr, C. W. California, and Naval Petroleum Reserve No.3 in — 
ear Goddard, clty physician, from accountability for Wyoming, and naval shale reserves in Colorado 

r - shooting and seriously wounding Adam R. Johnson, and Utah, under the provisions of the acts of Con- 

- city manager, a few hours earlier, as the climax of a gress approved Feb. 25, 1920, and June 4, 1920, is 
aS disagreement between them over operation of the hereby revoked.” is 


j city health department. i a By syst ae jurisdiction ove = Se ae reserves, 4 
ce —200 were killed in a battle which Liberal troops save that in yoming—the celebra’ ¥ 
a won over the government forces at San Geronimo, Dome—is left exclusively with the Navy repent. 


: ’ Nicaragua. ment. The Wyoming reserve still is in dispute, 
 —Anna Harris 14, was-shot.to death at her home. with Sinclair appealing to the Supreme Court from 
a Cireult Court decision revoking the lease. ~ 7 

: FORD LIBEL CASE. —Dr. Frederick A. Cook, explorer, oil promoter. 
March 15—A jury of 6 men and 6 women was im-} - and now a convict in the Federal prison at 
paneled in the U. S. Court at Detroit, Mich., to Leavenworth Kan., is to be released on probation 
try the $1,000,000 libel suit brought against Henry for five years in charge of W. Erskine Williams, a. 
Ford by Aaron Sapiro, a Chicago lawyer and Jew- leading Methodist layman of the South and a Fort 
ish cooperative marketing head. Counsel excluded Worth lawyer. Federal ude Wilson signed the 
Jews and Ku-Kluxers from the jury, composed of order for Cook, who is serving fourteen years in 
four Catholics, two Presbyterians, one a German prison for using the mails to defraud in connection 
Lutheran, one a Congregationalist, one a Baptist, with his oil schemes. The order was held up pend- ~ 


one a Universalist and one a Christian Scientist. ing an Be post against it by the U.S. Dept. of Justice. 
Mrs. Anna Brown, from the town of Farmington, This had’ the effect of preventing Dr. Cook’s 
was the only juror whose religious beliefs were not release. 
elicited. During the trial a settlement was re eg Provensana and Joseph Fria, Rochester, 
arranged, whereby Ford apologized, retracted, and N. Y. slayers, were electrocuted at Sing Sing prison. 


contributed toward the costs. Then the suit was| Harry Cowan, of Brooklyn, who killed Edith Bur- 
withdrawn. ton and then shot himself blind, was saved from_ 
-_ —At Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., Miss Rosalie Gar- the Chair by a commutation to life imprisonment. — 
# diner Jones, known as “General Rosalie’ in suf- | —A tornado killed 11 in Saline County, Ark.  ~ 

frage days, and U. 8. Senator Clarence C. Dill, of } —Earl Main, 17, a High School student, shot him- 
i eponake Wash., were married. self to death at Galesburg, Ill. 
_ —Final ratifications of the arbitration treaty between | March 18—Harold P. Bergeret, 27, a student at Tu- 

: Sweden and Norway making war between the two lane University, shot himself to death, at New | 
countries illegal under all circumstances have been Orleans. aioe 
exchanged. This treaty confirms the neutrality | —Miss Emma Foltz, 22, a high school teacher at Mt. 

reement entered into in 1905, when the two coun- Morris, N. Y., poisoned herself to death at Way- 
tries separated after a hundred years under the land, N. Y. ‘ . 
same monarch. All border fortifications have been | —The U. S. Army Good Will airplanes flew from Rio 
_ razed, — de Janeiro, Brazil, to Bahia, Brazil. 
—Chinese formally took over the British concession | —A tornado killed 21 and injured 100 at and near 
5 at Hankow, which hereafter will be under a joint Green Forest, Ark. ie 
administration, with Chinese officials predom- | —Alonzo O. Brown, 20, a student at Bates College; — 
inating. ' Me., gassed himself to death at New London, Conn. 
Commander Pinedo, Italian aviator, flew from | March 19—An order creating a Bureau o1 Prohibi- 
Montevideo, Uruguay, to Ascuncion, Paraguay. tion and the office of Prohibition Commissioner, 
Because he had written of God in his ‘“‘Christian and defining the duties of each, was issued by Sec- 
‘Enquirer’ aa an ‘‘irate old party’’, Ernest V. Sterry retary Mellon, in accordance with the reorganiza- 
was found guiltyof blasphemy by a jury at Toronto, tion act passed during the closing days of Congress. 
in jail The order is effective ral ui pe 
—The body of a boy,15, 8 and burned was found 
on a funeral pyre, near the Desplaines River, near 


Chicago. 


SNYDER MURDER CASE, 


March 20—Albert Snyder, art editor of the magazina 
Motorboating,”’ was found dead from chloroform, 
and blows-on the head, a picture wire twisted deep 
into his neck in his home, 222d Street, Queens Vike 
lage, Queens, His wife, Mrs. Ruth Snyd 
Henry Judd Gray, a married salesman of E. 
ING ee ets arrested, th 
berg ut on trial at 
moe testified 
Tay testified — 


0 at N. Y. Ci 
The Gwinn 


Prince of Wales, on his fourth annual attempt, 


is hunter, Cark Courler, took all the jum ae . 
without’ fall and won the Lord Manners Ports “a Pe yart 
# te Guards regimental race at Bicester from 


: England. 
are Nevada Senate killed the bill to license gam- 


ling. —_ 
At Niagara Falls, N. Y., Dr. Henry R. Curme, 
president of Savell, Sayre & Co., manufacturers 
of chemicals, was killed by an explosion of a tank 
__ of carbon monoxide in the plant yard. 
hed, Bone 1, a cotton broker, was shot to death 
4 by auto thieves when riding with a woman near 
D germane killed d in, 
—A tornado 21 and injured 100 at and near 
Green Forest, Ark, 


ov 


1,500, the French 1,400 
d Duteh 500.: 


ees 
Merch 21—At Oyster Bay, L. I., leaving a note ad- 
_ dressed ‘'To Home Wreckers,” with’ a warning, 
“Don't do it,""Edward T. Crooks, asign painter, shot 
_ and killed Mrs. Alexander J, Still, and then com- 
mitted suicide with the same revolver. 
—The U. S. Pan American good will planes, St. Louis 
ORELAD Pine 0" aie" cals vst. 
les to Para, Brazil. C) nm aviator, de 
* Pinedo, also got there. 
_—The Italian government abolished the long-estab- 
ed law requiring royal consent for purchases and 
transactions of Church orders. 


Supreme Court at N. Y. City, Eamon de Valera, 
native of New York, who was president of the de- 
funct Irish republic, described the rise and fall of 
the republican government in Ireland. Mr. de 
Valera was testifying in a sult bequent by the Irish 
Free State to obtain expe soe oO 
deposit ta New York, the remainder of $6,000,000 
sul ibed in the United States for bonds of the 
Trish republic. 

—The Governor of Kentucky pardoned Conley Dab- 

» ney who was a life term for the alleged 


4, Marie Jackson, 27. pleaded guilty to perjury in 
having falsely accused Dabney and was sentenced 
to 5 years in prison. 


FIGHTING AT NANKING. 
including Ameri- 


Nanking, many foreigners 
Gans, fied to the Standard Oil plant on a hill in the 
nelled the hill,. 


‘The rest were allowed to go aboard foreign warships 
after several threats to shell the city had been 
can and British 


t 
N Diaz govt. 3,000 Krag rifles, 200 
- Browning machine guns with accessories and 3,- 
000,000 rounds of ammunition, the total price be- 
ing $217,718. 

—The home of Edward Everett, orator, diplomat, 
Governor end college president, in Charlestown. 
will be nas side af 2 hist al tea: aim 
be set le as & or! 8) 

D. C., the body of Mrs. Gladys 


—At on, 
Houck, wife of ‘Dr. Knute Houck, chia- 
| wrceet St. beth’s Hospital, ng dnee the 


ia Bridge. 
Mare! The New York police formally 
_ - March 247 ite of war existed throughout the United 


dead; Newark, one; Manchester, Conn., one; Chi- 
cago, four; Cleveland, one; Pittsburgh, two ser- 


esoweys Tcnipment of California dogtooth ene 


; failed T the New osmitive 
ded. It to ado xecutive 

, ree constitutional Warainaesst by joint action, 
March . Chiang hek, commander-in- 

f chief of the Cantonese forces, atrived at Shanghai. 
y Chinese 


A an I 

. anking the allied bombardment. More for- 
if aon acniae g landed at Shanghai, daily. 
 —Cc. T. pean’. navy aviation mechanic, died in air- 


near a, Ga. 
—20,000 clerks, t handlers and station em- 
ioyees of the a Xs 


Central were awarded a 6 
Gemramorone SS ih ake also 2 
' per pens The increase will amount to $2,000,000 
a year, and dates from March 16. 


: 
: 
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—Edward Diggins, 29, lightweight boxer, was stab- 
bed ta death in a Hollywood, Calif, tea room, _ 

—Civilization has become so compact that English 
cattle are now being bred to produce joints small 
enough to fit the small ovens of flats. 

March 27—Josephine Frazier, 2, daughter of City 
Commissioner Fred’k B. Frazier, Chattanooga, 
Tenn,, who was kidnaped on March 23, was re- 
store by a Negro man to the father on payment 

—Jewels valued at $60/000 belonging to Mrs. Bi 
ee ee cee were reported to the Bee 

‘i ssing from her room at the Ritz-C, 
Hotel, N. Y. City. ee oa > 


-¢ FORD IN MOTOR ACCIDENT. 

—aAt Dearborn, Mich., at &:30 p. m., a Ford cou 

driven by Henry Ford and occupied alone by hips 
was forced off the north drive of Michigan Avenue, 
a few feet east of the Rouge River bridge, and 

lunged down a steep embankment into a tree. Mr. 

‘ord states that he was forced over the embank- 
ment by a car which came upon him from behind 
as he emerged from the driveway of the Ford lab- 
oratories, at Dearborn. After a period of daze or 
unconsciousness, Mr, Ford was removed in an 
ambulance to the Henry Ford Hospital, 

—Edgar M. Wilkins, of Savannah, Ga., expert for 
the Chapala Electric Co., was kidnapped by Mex- 
ican robbers near Guadalajara and held for $20,000 
Transom; this not forth coming he was slain March 
29 or 30. Mexican troops later killed several of 
his slayers. 

March 28— Missionaries and other foreignors through- 
out China have nearly all reached the coast ports 
where allied warships are concentrated. The 
Yanstse Valley has been evacuated by foreigners. 
A Bolshevist wave sweeps over the nation. The 
Cantonese fired on ships descending the Yangtse 
with alien refugees. 

—Aaron Sapiro testified in the U. 8, Courts at De- 
troit, in $1,000,000 libel suit against Henry 


Ford. 

—The U. S.-Mexico anti-smuggling treaty endeds 
It had been in effect one year. ie ~ 

—4136 died in coal mine fire in Japan. 


JAILED FOR IMMORAL PLAY. 

—At N.Y.City, in the Court of Special Sessions, Wil- 
liam Francis Dugan, author, and Mack Cohan and 
Jacob Kromberg, co-producers with Dugan of “The 
Virgin Man,” were sentenced to ten days in the 

Workhouse and a fine of $250 each for producing 


an immoral play. The cast of “The Virgin Man,” . 


including three young women and four men, were 
given suspended sentences. 

—A jury at Tulsa, Okla., convicted of murder Wal- 
ter M. a or of N. Y., oil man, accused of killing 
Edwin A. Craig, oil man, and fixed the sentence 
at life imprisonment. 

—It is announced at Washington that diplomatic 
relations with Mexico have been imperiled by 
forged and stolen American state papers. An in- 
q is under way. This pilfering was conducted 
on a wholesale seale, as nearly or quite 300 docu- 
ments belonging to the United States Government 
were stolen. These documents were turned over 
to President Calles of Mexico, who, when the fact 
that he had them became known to the U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment, delivered them to the State Department. 
Included in this batch of confidential papers was @ 
considerable number of reports of a military nature, 
most of them taken from an office of the military 
attache of the embassy in Mexico City. 

—Charles C, Marshall, a New York lawyer and an 

allan has challenged Gov. A. E. Smith of 
. ¥. City, through the Atlantic Monthly, to 
show his eligibility, as a Roman Catholic for the 

Sarg ade Mr. Smith’s answer was made public 


By ommmercial Cable System. 

—U. §. Minster MacMurray advised withdrawal of 
all Americans from Chinese Nationalist territory 
or the undertaking of action “sufficiently strong” 
to prevent recurrence of Nanking outrages. 

—Commander Francesco de , Italian aviator; 
flew his Santa Maria plane trom Havana to 


_ tario, Can., legislature passed the bill 
net . sa ete re putting liquor 


Darling succeeded Bruce A. Bielaski a8 
head of U. S. Treasury’s ‘‘under cover” prohibition 
agents, with headquarters at N. Y. City. 
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March 29—The N. Y. Court of are denied to 
Leonard Kip Rhinelander an annulment of his mar- 
riage, Oct. 14,1924, at New Rochelle, to Alice Jones. 

—-His skull battered and with four bullet wounds in 
his head, Lieut. Elwood Gainor, of the Lancaster, 
Pa,, police was found dead on the Hook Road 
near Sharon Hill, Delaware County, Pa. Develop- 
ments indicated that Gainor had been kidnaped 
in Lancaster and slain by at least two men in an 
automobile as it sped the sixty-six miles to the 
point where the body was found, 

—The Maryland Senate voted dry, rejecting a joint 
resolution, already passed by the house of delegates, 
which would have memorialized Congress to let 
the various states determine the alcoholic content 
of legal beverages in their jurisdictions, 


DRIVES 203.79-MILES AN HOUR. 


—Maj. H. O. D. Segrave of Engiand, drove his 1,000 
horsepower, 4-ton racing auto on Daytona, Fila., 
beach at an average speed of 203.79 miles an hour, 
covering one stretch at the rate of 211 miles an 


hour. 

— Clifford Mattice, a junior at St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, N. Y., vanished leaving a note saying 
‘there is no sense in going through the experiences 
of lite, for association with others if one is not 
fitted tor the experience.’’ His body was found in 
the Hudson, at Tarrytown, N. Y. 

March 30—There is a typhoid epidemic at Montreal, 
Can., with 1,540 cases to date. 

—Charles T. Stewart was convicted b: 
Senate on one of ten counts on w. 
peached as Secretary of State. 

—lItalian Vice Consul Pasquale De Cicco was mor- 
tally shot at his office, New Haven, Conn., by a 
fellow countryman. 

—Lieut, Commander Robert W. Cabaniss, comman- 
der of the aircraft tender Aroostook, was killed in 
an airplane crash off Guantanamo, Cuba. 

March 31—The strike of bituminous miners in the 
central competitive field and outlying districts, be- 
gan when the men emerged from the pits carrying 
their personal belongings with them. 

—The Governor of Texas signed the: bill wiping out 
political amnesty extended to James E. Ferguson, 
impeached former Goyernor, by the Legislature 
during the administration of his 
ernor Miriam A. Ferguson, | 

—The German Reichstag unanimously demanded a 
downward revision of the Dawes payments. 


APRIL 


April 1—At Moscow, the Soviet Trade Union voted 
$50,000 to China for the relief of those Chinese who 
suffered in the bombardment of Socony hill, Nan- 
king, by American and British warships, 

—-Judge Clarence W. Dearth, of the Delaware County 
Circuit Court, was acquitted on all seven courts of 
impeachment charges by Indiana State Senate. 

— About 150,000 minors are out on strike in the soft 
coal regions, effective midnight, March 31. 

April 2—Basing his action on instructions from the 
Pope, Cardinal Kakowski, Archbishop of Warsaw, 
issued a warning to all Catholics against the “influ- 
ences of the Protestant controlled and heretical 
Young Men's Christian Association,” asking par- 
ents to discontinue subscriptions and other forms 
of support and not allow their children-to hold 
eneehip in or receive the benefits of this in- 
stitution. 

—A miner’s blow with a hammer in breaking in two 
pares. a “shot” of Uke erp caused an explosion 

hat killed six and imperiled 400 in a Cokeburg, 
Pa., coal mine. 

—France again refused to join the U. S. in a naval 
armament conference. 

gts ui Indians at Cajeme, Mex., tortured to death 

a 


the Montana 
ich he was im- 


. ©. Combs, an American, of St. Louis. 


COOLIDGE ON THE BIBLE. 


April 8—-Declaring that at timesit pppears “‘as though 
a popular familiarity with the Scriptures is not as 
great at the present time as it has been in the past 
in American life,’ President Coolidge, in a letter 
made public sald it would be difficult to support 
the foundations of government and society if faith 
in Bible teachings was lost, 

—April 4—Japanese civilians fled from the Japanese 

' concession at Hankow, China, Foreigners are 
leaving Chihli province, Exodus from Pekin has 


egun, : 

—At Detroit, discontinuance of Henry Ford’s com- 
missary service to the general ee following a 
boycott said to have been a 43 zed against Ford 
products by members of the Michigan Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association was announced, 

—Lieuts. Pointek and Arbaniak of the Polish Army 
were executed near Warsaw by a firing squad for 
selling military secrets to German agents, 
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wife, former Goy- | 


SACCO-VANZETTI CASE. - 


April §—-The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, ina 


tags Iga 0 


unanimous decision, overruled the exceptions of © 


the defense in the case of Nicola Sacco and Bart 


lomeo Vanzetti and declared that a ‘‘new trial is 


‘o= 5 


not necesyary to prevent a failure of justice.”” They ~ 


had been convicted of murdering a paymaster and 
his guard, in 1920, and they were penta April 
9, to die during the week of July 10. On May 4, 


Vanzetti appealed to Gov. Fuller for a stay of sen, : 


tence and an inquiry as to the trial of the case 
a was granted. ' 

—William Hale Thompson, Rep., was elected mayor 
of Chicago, defeating mayor Wiliam EH. Dever, 
Dem. by 83,000 votes. He took office, April 13. 

—At Rome, Premier Missolini and Count Bethlen, 
Premier of Hungary, signed the Italo-Hungarian 
treaty of friendship, conciliation and arbitration. 

—The 2 producers, 20 members of the company of 
“Sex” and the corporation which staged the play 
were found guilty by a jury in General Sessions of 

ving an immoral performance at Daly’s Sixty-third 
reet Theatre, N. Y. City, on Feb. 5. Miss Mae 
West, author and star of the play was sentenced, 
April 19, to 10 days in the workhouse; James A. 
oney, producer, and Clarence Morganstern, 
manager, also got 10-day workhouse sentences. Miss 
West and Timoney were fined $500 each. The 
other members of the cast of the play were let off 
with suspended sentences. 

—Abraham Sobel, a law student, Jumped from the 
Williamsburg Bridge into the East River. He was 
rescued. Lewis Opolsky, 19, a student, pes 
from a fourth story window of his home, N. Y. City. 

—Premier Briand of France, in an appeal to the 
American people, through the associated press, 
said a popular will for peace would be more im- 
portant than a disarmament conférence. 

April 6—Holding that the Philippmes were not yet 
ready to govern themselves, esident Coolidge 
vetoed a resolution of the Philippine Legislature 
intended to submit to the people of the islands the 
question of their complete independence from the 
United States. 


SOVIET EMBASSY IN PEKING RAIDED. 


—Representatives of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, Com- 
mander of the Northern forces defending Pekin 
raided the Soviet Embassy compound and re- 
Moved 22 Russians and 50 Chinese, described as 
agitators and detained 2 American journalists, a 
woman and a man. On April 28, after secret trial, 
24 of the Chinese were executed by strangling. 

—The oil-covered water of the lake at Roosevelt Dam 
Ariz., was set_afire by a match thrown by a boy 
in a boat, and the flames destroyed the seaplane 
of Commander de Pinedo, the Italian aviator. 

—At Parco, Wyo., 16 workmen were killed and six 
others were injured by an oa ea and fire at the 
refinery of the Producers and Refiners Corporation. 
Almost every window in this model town of con- 
crete buildings was broken by the blast that 
Se high-pressure still and scattered blazing 
oil about. 

—The bodies of Edward Neher, air mai® pilot, and 
Alfred Schaller, jhis passenger, were found 
Gustine, Calif., in the wreckage of the plane) in 
which they started early April 3 from Fresno for 
San Francisco. The flyers apparently were killed 
instantly when they crashed into a marsh on the 
grazing lands of Mercer County in the darkn 

—Gen John J. P led the American 
parade at Paris on the tenth anniversary of 
entrance in the World War. 

—Capt. Fred’k. Kopper, Jr., 46, heir to an es cat 
N. Y. City, vanished from his home at Chey: e 
Ma. His b found April 19, in the Bo 


8 body was 


River, Wash., 


as been obtained for giving a morally o: 
show. He signed also the pill givin the G verncr -- 
power of veto over certain acts of New 
cute suthority. : = ah Ry ee has 
similar power to the Governor o 
oa geome vetoed the gas cut-off bill, beh 
—Police, assisted by White Russian volunt , Sur~ 
round d the Soviet Consulate in the int tapas! 


—At Tientsin, the Chinese e, With th 
of the French Consul, raided sila Soviet banetse 
D ) and also the officers of the Chinese 


raid was prompted by the discoveries in the Soviet . 


buildings at Peking, Apr. 6. 


ie x dy ‘a OT SS a ea STR TI? a eT aT RR TE 


: dent Emiliano Figueroa Larrain 2 months leave 
of absence. Premier Ibanez thereby became Vice 
President and head of the Government. He signed 

. 8 decree declaring vacant the post of President of 

_ the Supreme Court, 

—Prosident Coolidge designated ex-Sec. of War 
_ Henry L. Stimson of N. Y., to investigate in person 

_ thesituation in Nicaragua. He arrived there on the 

- U.S. Cruiser Trenton, April 17. 

—The new nationality bill, intended eventually to 
_ increase the number of Freneh citizens by approxi- 

mately 2,000,000 by reducing the natio: tion 

_ Fequirements and decreeing that all French women 

married to foreigners and their children are French 
citizens, was passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
by a large majority. 


TELEVISION DEMONSTRATED. 


—Television was demonstrated at N. Y. City when 
Walter 8. Gifford, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., sat at a telephone and 
not only talked to Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce at Washington, but saw him as well. 
He also saw, before his was put through, the 
telephone operator at the Washington switchboard 
who made the connection. Her face and later that 

_ of Secretary Hoover were framed in a rect. 

f aperture about two inches by two and a half. 

_—Francesco Caruso, a longshoreman, was found 

ty of murder in the first degree by a jury in 

County Court, where he had been on trial 

for killing Dr. Caspar S. Pendola when the physi- 

cian failed to save the life of Caruso’s six-year-old 
son, Joseph by injecting anti-toxin. 

April 8—U. S. Senator W. E. Borak, of Idaho, za 

_ and President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columb’ 
University, wet, debated at Boston, the question: 
Should the Republican National platform in 1928 
advocate Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 


Pe . After being attacked, the British de- 
einer eteran, bombarded the Cantonese forts at 


ht! ships in Chinese waters, 
besides thirty od: aa ausitiaries, such eae 


mand are eight admirals, three Americans, three 
British, one Japanese and one French. 
_—Daylight sa’ time began in France and Spain. 
TC president Coolidge restored the rights of American 
citizenship to Rene, William A. and Morgan E. La 
Seis who were ee Fenty. in February, 
1923, of violating the Volst act. They served 
sentences of four months in the Essex County, 
N. J., prison and each was fined fined $2,000. 
10—The New York City Mission Society cele- 
rated its centennial, 
'—Michael Wright, 13, a parish student in the Bronx, 
hung : 
—_ light saving time began in England. 
~The Northern Chinese armies have defeated the 
Cantonese ot of the Shanghai line and the 


Yangtse Valley. 
j Ji—Presentation was made to Eugene 
aan Cantonese Foreign minister at akow cad 
+o a representative of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Cantonese military leader of arm apr on behalt 
of the governments of the Uni States, Great 
| Britain, Japan, France and Italy of a note of pro- 
test the outrages which recently occurred at 
ec N 


pain, Fe eight and the Netherlands. In com- 


—— j Tvania e Court upheld the 
: fe ae Ee the Gaited Hvangelical Church and the 
Ev ical tion. 


—The U. 8. Supreme Court reversed the U. 8. Cir- 

f of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit and 
ra eet ford Cut Stone Company of 
Yndiana and 23 other corporations engaged in 
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en ee 
oo Shelepbee Chilean Council of Ministers granted | —With bunting at her halyards, bands playing, an 


escort of ferryboats and tugboats and a water 
salute from fireboats the new Hamburg-American 
liner New York made her first appearance in the 
Waters of the city for which she was christened. 
Mrs. James J. Walker, sponsor of the shin, went 
down the bay on the city tugboat Macon with an 
armful of roses and boarded the ship with Baron 
Ago von Maltzan. Wilhelm Cuno, chairman of 
the board of the Hgamburg-American Line and 
former Chancellorof Germany, who was & passenger 
on the vessel's maiden voyage, received the 
eas Nees ae co yee 

—The American baseball season opened’ The N. Y. 
Yankees beat the Philadelphia Athletics 8 to 3 at 
N. Y. City; the N. Y. Giants won over the Phillies 
at Philadelphia, 15 to 7; the Brooklyns beat the 
Bostons, at Boston, 6 to 2. 

—George V. McLaughlin was succeeded as N. Y. 
City Commissioner of Police by Joseph A. Warren, 
who was succeeded as Commissioner of Accounts 
by James A. Higgins. 


FIGHTING A 38-STORY FIRE, 

—Flames, visible for 20 miles and watched by nearly 
a million ons, destroyed the scaffolding and 
other wood work in the top § stories of the uncom- 

leted tower of the 38-story Sherry-Netherland 

otel, 5th Ave. and 59th St., N. Y. City. The 
fire was 500 feet above the sidewalk and could not 
be reached by hose. It burned itself out. 

—James Sweeney, of N. Y. City, was convicted, at 
Elizabeth, N. J.. of taking part in the murder, by 
robbers, Oct. 14, 1926, of John P, Enz, a U. &. 
sry ae driver. The amount stolen was 

—At Belvidere, N. J., Ralph Hendrickson, fifteen, 
& grammar school student and son of a lawyer, 
committed suicide by hanging himself in the garret 
of the home of his grandparents, 

—At Hardwar, India, 36 pilgrims were crushed to 
death and many inj during a rush to be the 
first to bathe in the holy Ganges River as part of 
the Khumba Mela, or Hindu religious bathing 
ceremony, 

—Thomas Ruby, 4, shot and killed his mother, at 
Chambersburg, Pa., because she wouldn't Jet him 
play with matches. 

April 13—At Geneva the statement of Hugh §. Gib- 
son, American representative to the preparatory 
commission for the disarmament conference, made 
it plain this government was unwill to accept 
supervision by the League of Nations in carrying 
out any treaty dealing with general disarmament. 

—Cantonese forces slew 100 Chinese, ineluding 
women and children, at Shanghai and wounded 
250 in a continuation of raids on agitators; 100,000 
dre out in general strike of protest. 

—A Paris court granted .divoreé to Countess Salm 


Millicent Rogers, of N. Y¥. City) from Count * 
udwig Salm The 


von Hoogstraeten, of Austria. 
countess got the custody of their young son, Peter, 
Count Salm obtaining the right to have liberal 
access to his son and a voice in arra: his educa- 
tion. He got from the Court, a decree of separa- 


tion. 
—Earl Carroll, N. Y. City theatrical producer, on his 
way to Atlanta, Ga., to serve a year at the U. 8. 
tent: for alleged perjury, was found uncon- 
scious on the train and was removed to a hospital 
at Greenville, S.C. He recovered speech April 16. 
—At Berlin the Reichstag passed a motion to extend 
the law under which the former Kaiser was banished 
from Germany. The law would have expired on 


July 1. / 

—The last of 17 defendants indicted in 1924 and 
convicted in connection witb ee sale of stock of the 
Glass Casket Company was freed by the U. 8, 
District Court at N. Y. City when it suspended the 
sentence of Joseph E. Dorn, 

—Two of the severest earthquakes in intensity ever 
recorded in the Philippines shook the island of 
Luzon, - They were severe enough to be felt by 
boats in Manila Bay. Some damage was caused 
to buildings, The first shock lasted more than 
a minute and was centered in the provincial cities 
in the northern part of the island. 

NON-STOP ENDURANCE FLIGHT. 

April 14—Bert Acosta and Clarence D, Chamberlin, 
civilian pilots, landed at Roosevelt Field, N. Y. 
at 12:42:05 p.m. By remaining in the air 51 hours 
11 minutes 20 seconds, they exceeded by about 


4m 
r quarrying or fabricating limestone, were entitled 
3 six hours the world’s non-stop endurance Highe 


, and others. record established by Lieutenants Dro’ 
‘awa pe ey "Ghee ete eget at , dry at Etampes-Chartres, in France, A 4 
_ “"ingland, ruled in an undefended divorce petition | August, 1925. Since 9:30 a.m., April 12, they bi 
that the vanished wife was worth only 2 shillings flown 1 4,080 miles within a twenty-five mile radius 
F Zod pai for 3000. BG, genie Canes MSesnt nie Mis. ‘Mary Beatie, Greenport, pas ene ; 
se: rnad y , Jt., Louisville, passengers, and Jo v 
es a ork Beds Cutt as gouire ing Fs Beate: lot, were killed in fall of a comm 


plane at Mineola, N. Y. 


if 


' —The Japanese cabinet 
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April 14—Mary Lewis, Metropolitan Opera singer | —Henry Judd Gray and Mrs, Ruth Brown Snyder! 

: nd former Ye Pollies™ show, girl, and Michael were put on trial at Long Island City, Ne You 
Bohnen, Metropolitan basso-barytone and pro-|- cbarged with the murder of the woman's husband, 
fessional strong man were married at the N. Y. Albert Snyder, Mech. 20, at pier Village. .They 


City Hall by Mayor J. J. Walker. 

—At Chicago, Judge Rush in Circuit Court granted 
Mrs, Anna Walsh Carrington, former actress, a 
decree of absolute divorce from Col. Edward C. 
Carrington, publisher, on the ground of cruelty 
and desertion. 

—Storms in the Spanish zone in North Africa have 
destroyed $20,000,000 of war materials, and have 
torn away landing stages at ports, 

April 15—J. Ramsay MacDonald, Ex-British (Labor) 
Premier, and his daughter, arrived at N. Y. City 
from England, for an American tour. Shortly he 
was prostrated by a throat affection that kept him 
a 7 Ng al spe hospital. On May 12 hereturned 

» ¥.. City. 

—An agreement was signed at Berlin adjusting the 
Hee ea a controversy between Soviet Russia 
and Switzerland over the assassination of Vaslav 
Vorovsky, Soviet representative at the Lausanne 
conference in 1923. 

—William Sanborn, U. 8. air mail pilot, was killed in 

lane fall near King Hill, Idaho. 

—John W. Winn, ‘hammer slayer” of Albert Nus- 
baum, was hanged at the Chicago prison. 


MISSISSIPPI IN FLOOD. 


April 16—Flood waters in the is ete River 
broke levees at many small places in Arkansas 
and Missouri. Great areas were flooded, and 
hundreds made homeless. Several lives were iost. 
Troops were called to aid in repairs at Cairo, Il. 

—Selected, the Havana police assert, as the victim 
for a human sacrifice, Beatrice Chisholm, the 
seven-year-old daughter of Everett Chisholm, an 
American resident was rescued when an attempt 

- made to abduct her was frustrated by a girl em- 
ployee of the Chisholm household and several 
neighbors. Blood of the child was prescribed by a 
witch doctor, as the only cure for a sick Negro 
woman. 

—At Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., Commander Richard 
B. Byrd and his pilot, Floyd Bennett, who flew to 
the North Pole last year; Lieut. George O. Noville 
and Anthony H. G. Fokker, Dutch aeronautical 
engineer, had a narrow escape from death when 
the Fokker monoplane America, built for a trans- 
Atlantic flight, ag on the field at the end of its 
first hour in the air. Bennett was injured severely. 


GOV. SMITH ON CATHOLICISM, 


April 17—Governor Alfred E. Smith’s bay to the 
open letter of Charles C. Marshall, demanding 
whether in an issue the Governor would stand by 
the Roman Catholic Church or the Constitution 
of the United States, was made public by ‘‘The 
Atlantic Monthly.” In it Governor Smith says: 
“T recognize no power in the institution of my 
Church to interfere with the operations of the 
Constitution of the United States or the enforce- 
ment of the law of the land.” 

—Chinese bandits near Anshunfu, have slain the 
Rev. Morris Slichter, a Canadian missionary and 
his infant daughter, and kidna, several British 
men and women and Miss M. I. Craig, a trained 
nurse of Philadelphia. 

ed when the Privy 


Council rejected plans to aid the Bank of Formosa. 
fepted the post of Premier 40 sutoeed ‘Premier 
ce} © post oO r su Te 
Wakasuki 


—The new direct railroad route between Mexico 
City and California was ina ated with the 
arrival at Guadalajara, capital of the State of 
Jalisco, of a train from Nogales, This marks the 

, completion of the Southern Pacific link between 
La Quemada, 


a 


ewark, N. J., 
h Gray to death. 
id, Spain, Gen, Weyler, Gov. General 
of Cuba at the time of the Spanish-American War, 
was freed by a military co after trial on charges 
in connection with a ive last June to_ overthrow 
the government of Premier Primo de Rivera. 
Gen, Aguilera, former Minister of War, one of 
the other defendants, was sentenced to six months 
and one day in jail. 


were found guilty, May 9, of first degree murder. 
—Fires and short-circuits in the last two days, in | 
the new 8th Ave. Subway excavation, N. Y. City, 
have burned electric wires for heat, pore: and 
light, putting: out of work 20,000 in the vicinity 
of 35th St., 7th to 9th Aves. a4 
—The Rev. Dr, Charles H. Parkhurst, 85, of N. Y. | 
City, Presbyterian clergyman and Civic reformer, © 
married at Los Angeles, Calif., .M Eleanor 
Marx, 65. \ 
April 19—Tornadoes killed 22 in six counties in ~ 
central Dlinois, and blew down most of the town 
of Cornland, Logan County. Flooded rivers have 
now inundated 4,000,000 acres in the Mississippi — 
River valley region, making 50,000 homeless, — 
mostly in Arkansas, at Little Rock, Pine Bluff 
and Clarendon. The National Guard, American 
Legion and Boy Scouts are on duty at levee breaks. — 
The American Red Cross, and U. 8., and state _ 
governments are cooperating in rescuing homeless, 
and establishing camps for refugees. 
—Ray Raymond, 33, actor, died at Hollywood; 
_ Calif., after fight with another man over Mrs. 
Raymond (Dorothy McKay). 
—Four British army airmen died when_a bombing 
pane and a smaller one collided near Eastchurch, 
ent. ; 
—The New Brunswick Legislature put sale of liquor 
under government control. The law took effect ~ 


TS. 


April 20. i 

—The Brooklyn-Manhattan Traction Company gave 
its 15,500 subway and surface employes, a & per 
cent wage increase, as of April 15, 


MEXICAN BANDITS FIRE TRAIN. 


— Rebels attacked at La Barca, Mex., a National 

Railways passenger train, bound from Guadalajara ~ 
for Mexico City. ‘The rebels derailed the loco- 
motive, set fire to the three coaches and as pas- | 
sengers attempted to _escape from the roaring 
furnaces shot them. ‘The entire military escort ~ 
of sixty soldiers was wiped out. The train was ~ 
almost destroyed. It carried two Pullman cars. 
Of the 100 killed, none was an American. 
The Mexican Government charged that 3 priests 
and a delegate of the League for the Defense of 
Religious Liberty were the Jeaders of the rebels, 
This was denied, 60 of the bandits were killed by 
troops, April 25. 

April 20—President Gerardo Machado of Cuba 
arrived at Key West, Fla., from Havana. He is 
carrying the Cuban flag with him on his trip and 
therefore will be technically in Cuban _ territory 
all the time. A dis tion of the Cuban Con- 
gee has extended Cuba's frontiers northward to 

nclude Washington and New York. 

—Cantonese soldiers at Shanghai rounded up and 
beheaded 100 reds. P 

—Robbers took $5,000 from Clifford M. Hicks, a 
lawyer, at St. Louis, and warned to leave the 
gy. ae paid no heed, and on May 1 he was shot 


April 21—The $1,000,000 libel suit of Aaron Sap’ 
Chicago lawyer and agricultural coo 
organizer, against Henry Ford, ended in the U.S. — 
Court at Detroit, when Judge F. M. Raymond, 
on motion of the defense, declared a mistrial, | 
because of an interview with Mrs. Cora Hoffman, — 
one of the jurors, in the daily Times of Detroit. 
Judge Raymond exonerated Mrs. Hoffman of the 
hint of any indiscretions sufficient to warrant her 
Fae Pind eS ar ey “bac tala 

oree suspicion of jury ta: cast on 
him by the Ford detectives’ amdavi 4 
sar a mass = U. 8. Gov't bee Pees 
Ey od refugees, sank at a lev : 
at Knowlton’s Tanging. Ark, ‘ beatae 

—Rome, Italy, celebrated its 2,68ist birthday: 
Premier Mussolini promulgated the new national 
labor charter. 


—The combined United States fleet, made up of 
| 


tok eee rk 


te See 


Oe 
Sr et 


~ epee! 


te Noes 


140 war craft, the largest assemblage of w: ips, 
ever operated in concert, coursed, maneuvered 
and steamed over an area of 100 miles of t 4 
Caribbean Sea between Cuba and Hayti, Inthe 
fleet were fourteen of the nation’s eighteen first- 
line Leyla a Let of SS scout 

and 4a) ary vessels. ie armada y 
cited Hom and ended by the dayship Seat 
fhe comman 3 ye 

Charles F. Hughes. i) oe a 

—2 U. 8. Navy student flyers, W. F. B! am and 
R. W. Kennison died in plane fail at Hampton — 3: 
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MEXICO DEPORTS BISHOPS. 


_ April 22—The Mexican Government deported 
‘ cmateged Jose Mora 7 oe Rio, head of the 
¢ man Catholic Church in that country, and also 
Leopoldo Ruiz, Archbishop of Michoacan; Ignacio 
Rey ae y Diaz, Bishop of Aguascalientes; 
Jose Maria Echeverria, Bishop of Saltillo; Salvador 
_ Urganga y Saenz, Bishop of Cuernavaca; Gerardo 
— Amaya, opty Chiapas; Pedro Vera y Zuria, 
q Archbishop of Puebla and Jose de Jesus Manrique 
y Zarate, Bishop of Huejutla. They reached 
San Antonio, Tex., April 23. 
-—President Machado of Cuba, and President 
~’ Coolidge, exchanged visits at Washington. 

—Emperor Hirohifo signed a moratorium edict 
sanctioning suspension of payments throughout 
Japan proper for three weeks, as a Means of meet- 
ing the financial crisis. 

—At Freehold, N. J., Mrs. Christine Stoble, of 
Red Bank, was found guilty of manslaughter in 
the first degree for killing her unmarried hter 
Rosa, sixteen, in the cellar of their home half an 
hour after the latter had given birth to a child, 
which died soon afterward. Justice F. T. Lloyd 
sentenced Mrs. Stoble to ten years in state prison 
at hard labor. 

—Mrs. Everett S. Pratt, of Des Moines, was acquitted 
in Special Sessions, N. Y. City, of the charge of 
burning her foster child, Roberta, with an electric 


curliag iron. 

—John F. Milatzo, Cleveland air mail pilot, was 
Kilied when his plane crashed one mile south of 
pepeks. Ind., as he was en route to Cleveland 

m Chicago. 


ITALIAN SOCIALISTS CONVICTED. 


' —At Rome, the Fascist Military Tribunal, created 

by Premier Mussolini as the supreme court of 

a ent of Black Shirt revolutions, found Tito 

boni, former Socialist Deputy, lty of 

having attempted to assassinate Mussolini on the 

gmorning of November 5, 1925, and also of having 

attempted to start an insurrection against the 

state. The court condemned Zaniboni to thirty 

years’ imprisonment. tual deprivation of 

public office and impo: 

ties. It found General Luigi Capello guilty 

of “necessary complicity” in the same crimes and 

imposed similar penalties. It condemned, for 

“unnecessary complicity,’ Ulisse Ducci to twelve 

4 years and one month imprisonment; Ferruccio 

Nicoloso and Luigi Calligaro to ten years, ten 

Months and twenty days each; Ezo Rivo to seven 

' years; acquited Ezio Celotti for lack of proof, 

\ And condemned Angelo Ursello, a fugitive from 
f petico, to thirty years. 

—Pres. Callies officially opened the telephone line 


‘ 


_ The U. 8. Pan-American aviators flew from Cuba 
to Miami, Fla.; April 25 they flew to Jacksonville, 


Sul ¥F. Meredith, Buffalo, N. Y., news 
Yeporter : Bud ‘Miss "Marion 


. po! 

| Chicago pianist, were found shot to 
Be ae ar fii France. The police said the 

man killed the wo: then himself. 

" —Clarence Darrow, Chicago lawyer, and Ww. B. 


Wheeler, ge! counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
Hee ot te MSY is onbiaon a 
the question: ‘‘Resolv: a 
the Tiquor, tr : is [oicteonsreeeg to the public 
a > elfare.”’ There was no decision. 
¢. ¥ Offensive in general elections in 


—The Socialist 
Austria failed to bring the party the gains it had 
~ A majority of the Austrians voted 
against Socialism, and the Socialist party bloc will 
ra enter Parliament with about the same strength 
_ that it had before. Almost 90 per cent of the 


: went to the polls. 
rit 24 ®. Y. City and in more than 


2 
half of the cities and towns of the state were 
advanced one hour at 2 a.m. when daylight saving 


HOOVER IN FLOODED REGION. 


AD 5—Sec. of Commerce Herbert Hoover arrived 
Afgy Memphis, Tenn and took charge of ee 


several other minor. 


River fi Telief. Six were towns more inunda — 


Arkansas City, Marked Tree, Lake Villa, McGehee 
and Cumas in Arkansas, and Indlanola, Miss., 
over 240,000 are now homeless, 

—Gen. Gerardo Machado, President of Cuba, and 
Commander Francesco de Pinedo, Itallan trans- 
atlantic aviator, were officially welcomed at N. Y. 
City Hall. 

—President Coolldge, speaking to the United Press 
Association, at N. Y. City, defined the United 
States poser in Mexico, Nicaragua and China, 
saying it was not for territory but only for the 
protection of American citizens and their property 
abroad. He said he had been assured by the 
Mexican ambassador that Mexico was friendly and 
against confiscation. 

—The U. 8. Supreme Court, in a case involving 
property in N. Y. City, upheld the lower courts in 
decreeing forfeiture of a lease where the lessee 
had maintained a liquor nuisance and the premises 
had been padlocked. 

—Gun fire attacks on the American destroyer 
Paul Jones and the American mine-sweeper 
Penguin, eight miles below Krangyin, China, with 
several casualties among the crew of the latter 
ship, were reported to the Navy Department by 
Admiral C. 8S. Williams in a brief dispatch. 

April 26—The huge biplane American Legion carried 
Lieutenant Commander Noel Davis and Lieutenant 
S. H. Wooster to their death when the machine, 
after a short flight from Langley Field, capsized 
in a marsh at Messick, Va., after making a turn 
about fifty feet in the air and a good landing. The 
plane carried a load of 17,000 pounds of sand, 
gasoline and lead. Davis's face was crushed and 
his companion's neck was broken when the officers 
were trapped in the cockpit as it was submerged 
in mud and water. They had planned a non-stop 
flight, May 15, to N. Y. to Paris. 

—The U. S. dirigible, Los Angeles, returned to 
Lakehurst, N. J., from a 3-day 2,400-mile cruise to 
Pensacoia, Fla. 

—At Moscow the ashes of Charles E, Ruthenberg, 
American Communist leader, who died in Chicago, 
March 2, were interred under the Kremlin Wall 
in Red Square beside the remains of John Reed, 
another American Communist, and Nikolai Lenin, 
the creator of the present regime in Russia, 

April 27—The author'ties began evacuation of 
inhabitants of Mississippi River lowlands in 
Louisiana parishes.of St. Bernard and Plaquemines, 


WHALE RUINED SUBMARINE CABLB. 


—The whale which interrupted traffic on the Alaska 
cable early in April chewed up so much of the 
cable that an 80-foot replacement was necessary 
to restore communication. When the cable shi 
Delwood reached the scene and pulled up the cable 
a 20-ton whale, 28 feet long and about 19 feet in 
girth was found trapped in coils of the cable that 
had become wound about its lower jaw and tail. 
The core of the cable had been com ee severed 
by the teeth of the whale in eight different places. 
The cable core was covered both by guttapercha 
and heavy iron armor. : 4 

April 28—At Peking, 24 Chinese Communists, 
arrested in the raid on the Soviet Embassy com- 

und, were executed, includin, the head of the 
Peking Communist group, Li Tai-chow, a young 
Inan, and a woman who was s leader of the Peking 
Communist organization. They were strangled, 
at Police Headquarters, after 3-day secret trial. 

—A petition for divorce was filed in a Paris court by 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, formerly Virginia 
Fair. She charges Mr. Vanderbilt with “moral 
desertion and continued absence.” 

—Commander Joas de Barros, aviator, flew from 
Gape Verde Islands to within 200 miles of the 
Brazilian coast when the hydroplane fell into the 
sea. The four occupants were rescued. 

—Spencer Hauser, 32, musician, ma ed, of Utica, 


WN. J. In the same room M 4 
of Allentown, Pa., was found with a bullet in her 


brain. 

April 29—Led by the flagship, Seattle, 116 cruisers, 
battleships and destroyers of the U. S. Navy 
assembled in the Hudson River, N. Y. City after 
a cruise in the Caribbean Sea. The battleshi 
Colorado, bound for the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 

unded on Diamond Reef, north of Governors 
fsland, ‘April 30, but was puiled off May 1, after 
36 hours. Capt. F. D. Karns and Lieut. Com- 
Mander D. J. Friedell were found Ity for the 
accident and lost respectively 8 an 25 numbers 
in seniority grade. 


LEVEES DYNAMITED. 


— . Army engineers dynamited the Missiasippt 
hiver levees ne miles south of New Orleahs to 
Make outlets for flood waters. The crevasses were 
widened by further explosion April 30. 
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green tg ey yl as ae Fe a I ce 


April 29—The levee at South Bend, Ark., gave way. 
The Red Cross is now looking after 200,000 refugees. 
—Lightning destroyed a U. S. Navy plane on the 
way from Philadelphia to Hampton Roads, when 
over the Chesapeake Bay, near Norfolk, and killed 
Lieuts. V F. Marinelli and George Lehman, and 
machinist mates L. E. Payner and G, M, Michaels. 
—Mrs. Ruth Brown Snyder testified in her own 
behalf on her trial at Long Island City, cn the 
charge of murdering her husband, Albert Snyder, 
at their home, Queens Village, Mch, 20, last. She 
finished her testimony on May 3, and was followed 
on the stand by H. Judd Gray, co-defendant. 
—Jeddu Krishnamurti, theosophist leader, left N. Y. 
for India after 8 months in the U.S. 
April 30—97 died in explosion and fire in coal mine 
at Everettville,, W. Va. j 
, = Mrs pps River levees gave way in Concordia 
aces a., and near Yazoo City, Miss., and at 
Ki 


en, Miss. 

—At Los Angéles, Federal agents reported they “ad 

_ captured three airplanes jn which aliens were being 
smuggled into California from Mexico and that 
ene aviator, Arthur EH. Daugherty, was shot and 
killed in the fight which resulted in the seizure. 
Two other aviators were captured but ten Chinese 
declared to have been carried out of Tia Juana 
at 5 a.m. escaped. 

—Joseph Baccaro, 100 years old, died in the Danne- 
thora State Hospital. He was sentenced in 1874 to 
Sing Sing for murder. 


MAY 


May 1—May ‘day was bloodlessly celebrated by 
labor organizations throughout the world, 

—Mississippi River levee breaks in the ee of 
Concordia, Avoyelles and St. Landry, La., caused 
residents of 9 towns on the west bank, to flee for life. 

—After accidentally shooting his chum, Robert 
Summers, 14, to death, at Columbus, O., Gerald 
George, 11, deliberately killed himself. 

—Four Episcopal churches, in Queens and Nassau 
Counties, founded in 1702. by the Rev. Patrick 
Gordon, who bore a charter from the See of 
London, celebrated their 225th anniversary, 
Grace Ch., Jamaica; St. James Ch., Newtown: 
St. George's Ch., Hempstead; and St. George's, 


Flushing. 
—Fire destroyed the historic home of Izaak Walton, 
* at Shallowford, er ees 
ae) eon of Yeshira College was laid, at 


é y. 

May 2—-Flood warnings were given the people in 
the towns of Bunkie, and Marksville, in La. 
U. 8, Coast Guard cutters and life boats and flat- 
bottom Mississippi River steamers are aiding in 
removing refugees. 

~-Twice the eyes/of New Yorkers were turned 
toward the sky—once when the Los Angeles floated 
over the soarere and again at night when the 
searchlights of the U. S. fleet flooded the city with 
148 beams in magnificent spectacle. 


NORWAY DISCARDS PROHIBITION. 


—After a decade of prohibition, Norway became 
wet when the new liquor law adopted at a national 
referendum last autumn came into operation. 

—A volcanic eruption formed an island in the 
Caspian Sea near Cape Kourinsk. 

—The Supreme Court of the U. S. upheld & Virginia 
law Boreas for_the sterilization of mental 
defectives, Justice Butler dissented. The majority 
of the court takes the view that “it is better for 
all the world if instead of waiting to execute 
degenerate offspring for crime or to let them starve 
for their imbecility society can prevent those 
who are manifestly unfit from continuing their 
kind.” Justice Holmes, speaking for the court, 
declared the principle that sustained compulsory 
vaccination was broad enough to cover “the 
Proposition of sterilization.” 

Major Herbert A. Dargue and his seven associates 
of the Pan-American flight dropped into their 
final haven at Bolling Field at the conclusion of 
their 20,470-mile journey around the rim of the 
South American Continent. President Coolidge, 
a group of high officials, army officers and members 
of the Diplomatic Corps welcomed and applauded 
the flyers as they Jumped from the cockpits of 
thelr planes after a hop to Washington from 
Langley Field. Walking out to greet them, the 
President handed to each the citation of the 
Disti hed Flying Cross, the new decoration 
authorized by Congress at the last session. 
ay 3—Asserting that the Governments in the 
Pan-American Union stand on an absolute equality 
with the United States, President Coolidge, in 
welcoming the delegates. to the Pan-American 
Commercial Conference, declared that, the settled 
policy of this Government was to assist these 
ati to control them, but to cooperate 


—The Mississippi River “broke through the levee 


at Duckport, and at Cabine Telle, north of Vicks- 


burg, and began to overflow northeastern Louisi- 

—_— Ng Bi pes ye break below Vicksburg, at 
ar mes, May 4. 

—Henry Judd Gray took the stand in his own behalf 


in his trial for murdering, it was alleged, Albert 5 


Snyder, at Queens Village, Mch. 20. 

—Forest fires destroyed Beega, a 
near May's Landing, N. J. 

—William F. Broening, Rep.,, was elected over 
William Curran, Dem., as Mayor of Baltimore. 

—Lieut. Commander H. B. Page and Lieut. R. V. 
Pollard died in fall of navy plane, Hampton 
Roads, Va. $ 

—Joseph Tolino, 15, a public school boy, killed him- 
self for love, at Newark, N. J. 

May ce sees ee Economic Conference 
opened at eva. 

—Tallulah, in Madison Parish, La., was engulfed 
Mississippi River flood waters; and Rayville. 
Richland Parish, went under on May 5, 
vast hunting regions. “fy 

—President Emilio F. Larrain of Chili resigned. 

—The Brooklyn Standard Union, daily newspaper, 
was sold by the trustees of the William Berri 
estate to a Brooklyn syndicate headed by the 
managing editor, Joseph J. Early. b 

—At London, X-rays have succeeded where psychic 

ower failed, in revealing the secrets ef the 
‘amous mystery box left by the prophetess Joanna 
Southcott, who died in 1814. The rays showed 
the outlines of a skull, scissors, a horsepistol, a 
bag, rings, coins, pins, a roll of manus¢ript 

or a Gice box and other articles. 

May 5—Capt. Saint-Roman, and Lieut. Mouneyres 
French aviators, flew from St. Louis, Senegal, 
West Coast of Africa, for Brazil, but were never 
heard from. The plane.was found off Morocco. 

—At Geneva, alluding to the exclusion of Japanese 
from various countries, M. Schidachi, Japanese 
delegate, told the International Economie Con- 
ference that the “outstanding and unfortunate” 
world tendencies are the post-war protective 
tariffs, Uintah control of raw material and 
inequitdble distribution of population. 


BERLIN SUPPRESSES FASCISTS. 


—All Fascist organizations in the Berlin district were 
abolished by Albert Grzesinski, Prussian Minister 
of the Interior, because of riot at a Fascist gather- 
ing. The unlawful po: 
as the grounds for the edict. 

—The 8th and 9th Aves. R’y. Co., N. Y. City, went 
into federal receivership. 

—Joseph Marcus alleged kidnapper was shot to 
death at N. Y. City by policeman R. W. O’Connor. 
Soon afterwards, Abraham Scharlin and James 
Taylor, who had been kidnapped by the Marcus 
gang, the police said, were released without pay- 
ment of the $400,000 ransom demanded, 


by 
in 


—Peter Seiler, 21, high school graduate, was found ~ 


lty, at N. ¥. City, of the murder of Policeman 
ames Masterson ina “speakeasy” holdup, Jan. 31. 


NICARAGUA REVOLT SETTLED. 


—President Diaz of Nicaragua, decreed pardon for 
all taking part under Sacasa in the so-called 
Liberal Revolution. After a conference with 
ex-U, S. Sec. of War H. L. Stimson, personal 
representative of President Coolidge, in which 
S) on is said to have given an ultimatum of 
disarmament by force by U. S._ Marines, the 
chief of the Liberal forces, Gen. Jose Moneada, 
May 7, ordered his troops to disband and hand 
their arms to the marines, which they began to 
do on May 12. ¢ 

May 6—Martial law in Bolivia followed students 
anti-government riots at: La Paz, the capital, 

—7 were killed, 40 injured due to collapse and ex- 
plosion which wrecked part of Yellow Taxicab 


Co’s. office and garage on BH. 23rd St., N. Y. City. 
Falling walls broke a water main which flooded 
eellar into which the employees had tumbled, 


Alabama. 
Carbondale, Ill., was the northernmost: limit. of 
the tremors, which occurred between 2:20 and 


735 a.m, 

—The U. 8. Court at Shanghai, China, found 
Leonard G. Hu: Was Attowier, guilty of 
embezzling government property. 

~——Cloudbursts and storms killed 11 in Barber and 
nearby counties in Kansas. The National Guard 
was called out at Hutchinson, Hundreds of 


houses were demolished, 


24-house hamlet — 


cluding 3 


on of arms was given - 


fe : 
ve eee, 
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—Presideut Machado,,of Cubs, returned to Havana 
May 8—Capt. Charles M. Nungesser and Maj. 


—Commander Francesco de Pinedo, whose plane 


0) fe 
May 9—A jury at Long Island City, N._Y., found 


—Tornadoes sweeping through Arkansas, and other 


The Duke of York dedica' 


- 


, 


)—tThe N. 


__— 


: 


- to breathe by the work of his friends, raising and 
_ lowering 
f collapsed April 21, when he was about to undergo 


May 10—Pope 
fullest extent of their powers in a crusade 


26. 
The dismembered body of Mrs. Minnie 


- —Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, left San Diego, Calif., 


—Vidalia, 
—Gov. Gen’l Wood put 


had been kept alive 378 hours by artificial 
respiration, died. The youth had been enabled 


arms to force air into his lungs, which 
an operation for a dislocated vertebra. He suffered 
‘three distinct sinking spells during his long and 
medically strange iliness, but each time he rallied. 


from his United States tour. 


Francois Coli hopped off from Paris in an all-white 
oat at 5:19 a.m., French daylight-saving time 
* (12:19 a.m., New York daylight time), bound for 
N. ¥. City. About 9 a.m., May 9, their plane was 
heard flying over Harbor Grace, Newfoundland. 
was burned at Roosevelt Dam April 6, resumed 
in a new monoplane from Italy, his return flight 
to Rome, going from Mineola, N. Y., to Boston. 
He flew to N. Y. City, May 9; to Philadelphia, 
on May 11; to Charleston, S. C., on May 12; to 
New Orleans, May 13; to point opposite Memphis, 
on Mississippi River, pee fy to Chicago, May 15; 
to Montreal, Can., May 17; to Quebec, May 18; 
to ‘Trepassey, Newfoundland, May 20. On 
ped 23, at 2:58 a.m., he left Trepassey for the 
res, 


Mrs. Ruth Brown Snyder and Henry Judd Gray 
coy of murder, first degree, for the slaying, 
_Mch; 20, at Queens Village of the woman's hus- 
band, Albert yder. The pair were sentenced, 
May 13, to die in the electric chair at Sing Sing in 
the week of June 20. They appealed, the verdict 
‘was upheld and they were resenterced to die week 
of Jan. 9, 1928. 


states killed 250, injured over 900, wrecked build- 


ings in 25 towns, and caused large pro; y. loss 
at Poplar Bluff, Mo., 101 were killed and 4 blocks 
of business buildings destroyed. tornado 


The 
first struck in Union County, Arkansas, and pur- 
sued a northeasterly_course, striking Loneoak, 
England, Vanndale, Hoxie, Walnut Ridge, Im- 
poden, Black Rock, Birdseye, Egypt, Pauls 
Switch, Toledo, Strong and Norfieet. The deaths 
- by states were: *Ark., 68; Ill, 13; Iowa, 1; Kan., 
10: La., 3; Mo., 115; Tex., 35; Wyo., 3. 
ted Canberra, Australia’s 
new federal a 
ius has called on all the bisho 
of the Roman Catholic Church to aid him tot 4 


the printing and reading of immoral books. 
al La., was fiooded by Mississippi River 


levee break and was evacuated. 
control of the Manila 


Railroad in native hands, and he announced the 
United States Government is going out, of business 
im the Philippines and will sell its holdings in 


in a parcel post package 

on Ave. Station, Boston, 

addressed to Gov. Fuller. In the package was a 

jetter threatening death by 500 Ibs. of dynamite if 

d Vanzetti are executed. 

Y. State Court of Appeals refused to 
sup by mandamus the practice at White 
Sibins of dismissing public school children for 
ote tee hour a week for religious instruction 

~ outside. 


N. ¥., Ralph 

fe ae tens re gig at aa, 

f Mrs. Arlene Curtis Kelly, m e-aged nurse, 
who was killed by a bomb delivered at her home 
here in June, 19 ae) 


was found in a trunk at Charing Cross railway 
station, London., 
LINDBERGH FLIES FROM SAN DIEGO. 


er, of Homer, 


in 2 monoplane, the Spirit of St. Louis, at 5:55 
p.m., at St. Louis (1,550 miles) at 8 a.m., 
ay ll. He left there May 12, and landed the 
same day at Mineola, N. ¥. 950 miles in 7 hours, 


15 minutes. 
May 11—Justice Peters, of the Supreme Court, 
Y. City, dismis: the action brought by the 
Trish Free State, decided that holders of bonds of 
the defunct Irish Republic were entitled to divide 


the $2,500,000 r on deposit in New York 
$6 


college graduate, sick from 
£5 rkeley, Calif, 
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Mey 7— At Roanoke, Va., Walter Boothe, farmer lad, 
who 


—8 died, 30 were hurt, in explosion that wreck 

Odd Fellow's lodge room at Dallas, Tex. bi 

—Frank Van Sickle, a farmer, was sentenced for 
life at Newton, N. J., for murdering his cousin, 
Edward Raser, Sept. 28, 1925. Raser’s wife, Sadie, 
got 35 years. 

May 12—London documents which Scotland Yard 
believes may expose a Soviet plot against the 
British government were seized in a surprise raid 
by more than 100 police and detectives on Soviet 
House the headquarters of Arcos, Ltd., and of the 
Russian trade delegation. The raid was carried 
out on sudden instructions from Sir _ William 
Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secretary. The safes 
were drilled and opened by experts. The missing 
British state paper was not found. 

—Two breaks in the Bayou Rouge levee hear 
Cottonport, La., sent thousands of people hurry- 
ing to high ground with their cattle and household 


goods. 

—The Hon, Violet Albina Gibson, who attempted 
to assassinate Premier Mussolini in April, 1926, 
and subsequently was adjudged insane by a 
special tribunal, left Rome for Great Britain 
accompanied by her sister and nurses. Italian 
functionaries and police agents escorted Miss 
Gibson to the frontier. 

—A Mexican outlaw band killed, at his Jalisco 
ranch, a pioneer German capitalist named 


Schondube. 

May 13—The Mississippi River broke through the 
Bayou des Glaizes levee, at Mereauville, and at 
Bordelonville, and flood waters poured toward the 
“Sugar Bowl” and rice regions; 60,000 fled through 
rain and hail. 

—The U. 8. war fleet in the Hudson River at N, Y~ 
City began its departure for Narragansett Bay, 
there to engage in army and navy lis, and war- 
game strategy. It was a test of the preparedness 
of the land defense in this sector of the North 
Atlantic Coast and of the ability, with the aid of 
@ weak scouting fleet and a minimum supply of 
airplanes, to beat off a surprise attack, covering 

of a hostile ra ss ae ed force in- 


ress, was married to Prince Mdivani. —— 
i5—-At Manila, confinement in an asylum of 


NORTHERN LOUISIANA FLOODED. 

Bayou des Glaises levee 
entire fifty mile length. 
covering nearly all of the 
Louisiana parishes, which 
had been piling up against the des Glaises barrier 
is rushing across one- 


record-breaking price of $900. That morning of 

February ‘. 1800), fa ne slave girl was in church 

as an ex t against slavery. 

16—Mississippi River floods in Louisiana 
li ‘Cajan” country, cerodee oon 


nsas ing to y. 
In St. Landry Parish, through which the flood is 
rsons ate marooned on top of 
their homes waiting for beats to save them. 
d the cri re 
SS 
. Whitney and William Burns. The 


m. 

—Behin escort of police motorcycles, and with 

ian o ‘overhead, we sito 
t Mrs. Ruth Brown Snyder ai enry 

Ha City tos tl ahs The 

8 to Ossining, W 
ae ee em calls in the death house at ing 
Sing prison. Gray as convict 79,891 and Mrs. 


Carin Wilfred Irwin of N. Y 


tain wound received in the 
died of a shotgun ist and playwright, 


and now awaiting execution at Boston, 


SA 7 AL Ae <> 


May 16—A guerrilla band of Nicaraguans made an] sett coast, but the Blue defenders 
attack on U. S, marines at 2 4,m., near La Paz, Engiand trapped the 
’ killing Capt. Richard B. Buchanan and_ private 
Marvin A, Jackson and wounding Corporal 
Anthony J. Rausch and Private William F. Simon; 
14 of the rebels were slain. 
—President Gaston Doumergué of France visited 
King George, at London, 
May 17—A break at 5:30 a.m. in the Atchafalaya 
' River levee at Melville, St. Landry Parish, La., 
| wis drove the 1,000 residents out of bed, but all were 


me 
bre rescued, —L. F. 

i —At Nogales, Ariz., Senorita Ernestina_ Calles, merger by the unification of the Missouri-Kans 
twenty-year-old daughter of President Calles of Texas Railroad Company, the St. Louis South 
Mexico, was married to Thomas Arnold Robinson, western Railway Company and the Kansas Cit 

~ of New York, in a civil ceremony at the home of Southern Railway Company, with a total trackag 

; an uncle, Santiago Martinez. of 5,801 miles and a capitalization of near! 

Sete: Dine; Harold Geiger, commandant at Phillips $506,000,000, -was rejec by the Interstat 

aes { fit Sai hecay’ Ma) pciopd Flying Ground, died Commerce Commission in a majority decision, 

; : in plane at Middletown, Pa, : ; 

dg . The anti-Kaiser law, as the defense of the republic LINDBERGH FLIES TO PARIS. 

a ‘Measure is named because it enabled the German 


ey Cabinet to keep Wilhelm from returning to 
Germany, was extended for two years from next 
- July by the Reichstag, the vote standing at 323 
to 4i.-_All the government parties, besides the 
- Socialists and Democrats, voted tor the Dill 
jeaving the ‘nays’ to the Communists and 
Fascists. 
'—The bodies of George E. Powell, Jr., of Pasadena, 
_ Galif., and his secretary, Miss Margie Pike, shot , aati i Hadar 8 At e ane May CR oL 
to death, were found in a parked auto in front rates gah et Sevan pc om at Pay 
- of the woman’s home, Los Angeles. Ps Sureet aside st Cae ask mere eee ie ey 
“May 18—Germany receives a clean bill of health gone 3640 miles in 33 bours, 29 minutes, 3: 
- im regard to many charges of violations of inter- seconds, > ¥) 
—A British airplane which started at 10.42 a.m 


national law brought against her by the Allies 
_ during the war in the findings of a Reichstag inves- from Cranwell, England, on a non-stop flight fo! 


i tigating committee. 
i \SCHOOLHOUSE DYNAMITED. 


—At Bath, Mich., Andrew Kehoe, a farmer im- 
poverished he claimed, by high school taxes, 
murdered his wife, blew up with dynamite his on 
house and barn, then blew up one wing of the tor, 
public school and finally blew up his auto and 

himself. His 44 victims included 37 children at 

' the school; E. E. Hyck the principal and Hazel 
- Weatherbee, a teacher; Postmaster Glen Smith, 
: who was passing the school, and 4 others. 

Collapse of the Slide Dam in the Gros Ventre eased on bail. : 
River, Wyo., flooded the valley below, wiping out | —At San Antonio, Tex., 200 fighting airplanes and 

the hamlet of Kelly, where’8 died, and sweeping the army blimp TC-10-243 swept in aertal revie 
j over Wilson, Wyo. - _ before ht F, a," 
—Floyd Streitenberger ex-detective, convicted of assistant, F. Trubee Da: 
slaying Don R. Mellett, Canton, O., editor was} Officers of the United States 
sentenced to life imprisonment. Louis Mazer| swshed attaches of several foreign 
the first man indicted for the Mellett murder, | —The inhabitants of the to 
pleaded guilty to manslaughter, June 10, and| West coast of Ireland, wen 
fe got a 5-to-20 yr. sentence. ; 

‘—The Italian Government unveiled a huge cross 
in the arena of the Colosseum at Rome. This 
| virtually completes the Fascist program of re- 
boy yplening the be ole | on ia. schools 
and many public bu: gs from whic ey were 
removed in the anti-Catholic period following the | May 22—70,000 
unification of Italy a half century ago. The| Union of the 
cross which had stood in the atena of the Colosseum 
where the early Christian martyrs suffered death 
by wild beasts, was removed near the end of the A ee ty le. 
Teign of King Humbert. This old cross is now po: abinet headed by 


—At Brooklyn, Walter Goldberg was acquitted of | Earthquakes in Kansu province, western China, 
; 3, China time) troyed most of Liang. 
man) 


* Inmate, Anna Harris. and killed the chief magistrate and 
isto —The tilinois House voted, 80 to 63, to repeal the - — Pa Vere 
een ) on enforcement laws. ay 23—Capt. les A. 3 recel’ 
May 10—-A doctor's diploma was presented to at the Blysee Palace, Paris, whereites ton Dou Wes 


_ America. The diploma made the President a New York-Paris flight. On 
fellow of the Association. Dr. Charles Mayo, af Valor of N. Y. Rimin panto 
~ Rochester, Minn., and Dr. William B. Peck, of the commonwealth's histor 
ae a ed eee 
nite kee ress the President made cal and ¢ : 
_~__- before the American Medical Association, Rosabeds os 
_ - In Wisconsin the wets won what they term a 
, great victory when the Assembly passed Repre- 
“sentative Duncan’s ‘‘bill of rights for the home 


brewer” by a vote of 56 to 34. The bill would hop Tre) 
legalize the manufacture of beer of 2.75 per cent ; 2.58 
alcoholic content by persons in the home. u 


_ 65,000 plumbers and helpers locked out in Man- 
_ hattan and in the Bronx will return to work as a 
Tesult of an injunction granted to Plumbers’ 
Union Local 463 by Supreme Court Justice T. W. 
Churchill. The Manhattan and Bronx Master 
__ Plumbers’ Association and the Building Trade 
_. Employers’ Association were ordered to call off 
__ the lockout, which began April 27. 
_ —The Black fleet landed. its theoretical invading 
force of 20,000 men early today on the Narragane 


May 23—A _ description of the. ruthless 
practiced in Nicaragua by both Liberal and 
Conservative forces during the revolution, including 

ry some atrocities, was laid before President Coolidge 
, by Col. Henry L. Stimson upon his return to 
Washington after his peace mission to the Central 
American Republic. Prisoners were killed, also 
non-combatants, including butchery of women 
and children, he said. 

May 24—There is another 1,000-foot break in the 
Atchafalaya levee and the waters are rushing 
across four more Louisiana parishes. The homes 
of nearly 100,000 more persons will be added to 
== we of the flooded, the Louisiana ‘Sugar 

owl.”” 


—Princess Galitzine, formerly Miss Aimee Crocker, 
of New York, was granted a divorce in the Paris 
Tribunal. The court held invalid a paper sub- 
mitted by the Prince under the terms of which 
he was to receive $125 a month alimony in case 
he were divorced. 

—At-—London, one of the regiments which fought 
in the American Revolution—the 7th Infantry 
of the New York National Guard, through Lieut. 
Col. Kenyon A.s Joyce, Military Attaché of the 
American Embassy, presented the Queen's West- 
minster and Civil Service Rifles with its regimental 
guidon. The Prince of Wales, who is honorary 
colonel] of the historic English regiment, received 

’ the colors on its behalf. 

—Lieut. W. J. Ligon, Army Reserve Officer, and 
I, L. Hall, student aviator, died in plane fall at 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

May 25—Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, N. Y.-to- 
Paris aviator was given a reception at the French 
Chamber of Deputies, Paris. In honor of his 
triumph, Mme. Deutsche de la Meurthe. two days 
ago gave 150,000 francs to the Aero Club for a 

7 commemorative cup. The fiyer, in a letter to 
Pierre Etienne Flandin, president of the club, 
declined the gift and asked that the money be 
turned over to the families of French aviators 
who have died in advancing their profession. 

—The new Matson 22,000-ton steamship, Malolo, 
on her trial cruise, was in_ collision, a fog, 
15 miles off Nantucket Lightship, with the 
Norwegian freighter, Jacob Christensen. 

_ pm Whitney, 51, sportsman and financier, died 
suddenly of heart failure afier playing at 
his home, Manhasset, L. I. 

—A jury at Los Angeles convicted Paul Kelly, 27, 
sereen actor, of manslaughter, as a sequel to his 
fist fight with Ray Raymond, stage actor, in the 
latter's Hollywood home. He was sentenced, 
May 31, to 1 to 10 years in prison. 

—fFloods in the Genesee River valley, above 
Rochester, N. Y., have covered 5,000 acres of 
crop lands, causing $750,000 loss. 


BRITISH-SOVIET RELATIONS SUNDERED. 


May 2@—The British House of Commons approved 
the severance of diplomatic and official economic 
relations between Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia, defeating by a vote of 367 to 118 a Labor 

arty motion for a special inquiry which was 
fiterpreted by the government as a motion for a 
vote of censure. 

—Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
authorized a reduction in the size of paper money 
by about one-third, beginning with the dollar bill, 
The present size of the currency is 7 7-10 by 3% 
inches. The new biils will be 6% by 2% inches 


hin a year. 
A. Lindbergh received the freedom 


‘ his name in the 

z id Book. He visited 

" Joffre and Foreign Minister Aristide Briand. He 

at told the press he didn’t [ike the nick-name 
“Flying Fool” tha 


BF nay a yng Ove 
devoted May mostly to ‘‘stunt” vi 
ee i in his airplane, being also welcomed by the 


Fren te. 
eal accompanied by a 


a si 
Relly 
Y 


i) 


bed, and 
an, Albert de Courville, theatrical 
of N. Y. 


- 80,000,000 cubic feet of gas is aflame, following 
; Prednisone of a gas weil, in which two men were 
Spee at least seven injured. Four men are 


g. ' 

May 27—Att with a machete in the hands of 
‘ a eee facked remonstrat with the bandit 
| Beate Satta ine Corn anor and led 

ty ates Marine ; 
" Sabutia and then was forced to kill the woman in 
Se yvanah, Ga. George Francis Tennille 
= ah, Ga. e 5 
eaied of the Society Of the Cincinnati in the 
state of Georgia, eommitted suicide because of his 
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grief over the death of his wife, who committed 
suicide by asphyxtesas May 20, and by the 
death of his sister-in-law, Mrs, W. G. Barnwell, 
who shot herself several months ago. 

—A group of armed men overpowered guards 
stationed along the Los Angeles Aqueduct, held 
them off with rifies and revolvers and touched off a. 
charge of dynamite under the nine-foot siphon of 
the waterway, tearing out a large section of pipe. 
The dynamited siphon, which was raising water 
Over a mountain for the main supply of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan district, was carrying 320 
feet of water a second. More damage was done 
on May 28, and on June 5. 


-m., and 
um, finding at 
rowds acclaimed 
Bee 4 a 
m at the 
Jace the sh age of Chevalier of the Royal 

rder of Leopold. ; q 
—At Reynolds, O., the U. 8. Army bombing plane 
SLC-5 crashed to earth and killed Private Yeager. 
—Capt. Geo. H. Wilkins hopped off from Fairbanks, 
Al for Greenland. 
—The esbyterian General Assembly, at San 
Francisco, voted 594 to 232 for unified government 
of Princeton (N. J.) Theological Seminary. 


150,000 LONDONERS WELCOME LINDBERGH. 


May 29—U. 8. Aviator C. A. Lindbergh flew at 
3.31 p.m. from Brussels, 225 miles to London 
(Croydon Airdrome) arriving there at 6 p.m.; 
150,000 greeted him. He put up at the American 
Embassy. On May 30 he participated in laying a 
wreath on the grave of England's unknown soldier. 

—2nd Lieuts D. F. Voorhees, Staff Sergts. C. 
and Jas. Reid, and Corp. M. Andrews died when a 
U. S. Army Martin bomber fell and burned, at 
Augusta, Ga. 

—At Manila, Rear Admiral Sumner E. W. Kittelle, 
commandant of the 16th Naval District, which 
includes the navy yard at Cavite, confirmed 
reports that certain radicals proposed and dis- 
cussed a plot to destroy the naval ammunition 
dump at Cavite. Naval authorities were aware 
some time ago, he said, that certain emissaries 
of the Soviet government came to the Philippines 
from China to spread their doctrines. 

—An aerial survey showed that approximately 
340 square miles already was under water from the 
break in the embankment at McCrea, on the east 
bank of the Atchafalaya, 130 miles northwest of 
New Orleans. These waters and backwaters 
— up by the Atchafalaya into the many 

ayous and smaller streams emptying into that 
river had inundated 75 per cent of Pointe Coupee 
Parish, 30 per cent of West Baton Rouge Parish, 
75 per cent of Iberville Parish and 50 per cent of 
Assumption Parish. 

—The Canadian Black Watch (5th Royal High-~ 
landers) paraded on 5th Ave., N. Y. City, in 


Memorial Day services. , 
—Robbers got $90,000 in jewels at home of Jesse 


Livermore, Great Neck, N. Y. : 
May 30—President Coolidge, in his Memorial Day 
address at Arlington National Cemetery defended 
adequate defense, urged international arbitration, 
upheld America’s past wars and called for more 
oO ce to law. 
—In the Memorial Day parades at N. Y. City, 
2 Italian-American Fascists in the Bronx were 
assassinated as they sporospued the line of march; 
Boro_ 10! Tobed and white-cap 
shepherdin; 


—aA draft of a model treaty for the renunciation of 


Da; 


Butler as a 
memo’ 
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strangled his wife, 
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deaths in Kentucky made the 
with thousands homeless. 

—Lawrence 8. Mueller, 32, actor, 
25, and then hanged ‘himself, at 
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"Mississippi Valley flood relief for the American Red 
Cross, was killed when the seaplane UO-15, in which 
~ he-was a Pert en route from Memphis to New 
Orleans, crashed in a field at Hohen, La. 
-—University of Chicago authorities and the police 
were confronted with a campus mystery when the 


a bag of bones beneath the floor of the back porch. 
, Within the burlap sack, with bits of flesh clinging 
7 to them, were bones of a foot, thigh, arm, d and 
_ pelvis, all Pent, of a young woman. 

; —President Galles, of Mexico, issued an order 
proptaing ng government offices from buying goods 
‘of an: n the United States, The decree was 
issue in  ranrisal for “‘the systematic embargo 
placed by the United States government on all 
articles of any class consigned to the Mexican 
' government, even when those articles have been 
A paid for with cash before they were shipped.” 

May 31—Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh was received 
at Buckingham Palace, London, by King George, 
wlio personally decorated him with the Air Force 
Cross. The American aviator talked with Queen 
lee on the cheek Princess Elizabeth, 

the Duke of York. He called also we 


$ “Aeto Club. waite in the day he flew his mono- 
(p pIAné, Spirit of St. Louis, to Gosport, there to be 
-. taken down for shipment to the U.S. He received 
from U. 8S. Sec. of State Kellogg, in the name of 
' President Coolidge, an invitation _to return to 
America on the cruiser Memphis. He accepted. 


_U. 8. SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. 


tees eee a S. Supreme Court held that the Coast 
z ‘ is authorized, by virtue of the Revised 
‘Statutes “to seize on the high seas beyond the 


_ twelve-mile limit an American vessel subject to 
forfeiture for violation of any law respecting the 
- revenue.” The court further held it likewise is 

- authorized to board and search such wessels when 
ioe ae is probable cause to believe them subject to 
gute for violation of the revenue laws and to 
se est. persons thereon engaged in such violations. 

‘The Court held that the Federal Trade Commission 
exceeded its power in ordering the Eastman Kodak 
Co., to sell or get rid of 3 film laboratories it had 
ht from Jules E. Brulatour in 1921, 


on rte 

shortag President, without the consent ot the convict, 

can change a death sentence into life imprisonment, 

the “su reme Court held in a case from Alaska 

in which Vuco Perovich was convicted of murder. 

_ The Court voided the Colorado anti-Trust Law 

‘The Florida National Guard shot, at Tampa, Fia., 
vel cet members of 4 mob that tried to take from 

ail. ©. L. Levins, accused of killing Herman 

hiétrell,wife‘and:& children, In three days ys, the 

troopers killed 4 and wounded 33, with { pistols and 

guns. 
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gee W-cant, A. Lindbergh, as 
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T is transferri 
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—The U. over 4,000 marines 
from ‘Shaturtiat and the Philippines to the Peking 
Riles, owing to northern advance of Cantonese 


~At Oliawa, ‘William Phillips, first U. 8. ee 
» aceredi Canada, formerly. presented his 
“tredentias e Governor General Lord Willingdon. 


_ ONTARIO DISCARDS PROHIBITION. 


shook seme Pot and the 
coast from To. Hook, 
ee es a ns 

>. nsequence or loss 0} 
ya -Teported. q st bo 
aie Kansas City, Mo., Steve Adams, 
a boxer r of Chicago, died in the ring after collapsing 
“4p € second round of a scheduled ten-round bout 
aa Sammy Mandell, of Chicago, lightweight 
% oc oe world. ah J. W. Hayward, 

er, announced after an autopsy t 

oe 8 death resulted from a brken neck, pat 


lightweight 


May: 30—Earl Kilpatrick, assistant director of abe 


new tenants of a former fraternity house discovered | 


eGov. Fuller, of Massachuse' appoin' 

Advisory “Committee in the Tnvcatinetion 7 or the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case—Pres. A. L. Lowell of 
Harvard Univ., Ex-Judge Robert Grant, and — 
Pres. S. W. Stratton at the, a. Insti tute fae) 


lages along its F 
inhabitants on the Ems River, was Halt destroyed 
and valuable orchards were ruined. e full force 
of the oe was felt in the province of df Gawesind 

where twenty-five were killed d 


and damage 
timated at more than $10, 
June 2—A court at Paris granted Mrs. Virginia F 
Vanderbilt a divorce from William Kissam V: 
bilt of N. Y. City. They were married in 1899. 
—Miss Lisbeth te (“Lizzie”) Borden, 68, uitted 
in 1892 of the murder with an ax’ of her father, 
Andrew J. Borden, and her step-mother died at 
Fall River, Mass. Lisbeth’s sister, Emma, died 
June 10, at Newmarket, N. H. 
—Senora Natalia E. Calles, 48, wife of Pres. Galles. - 
of Mexico, died of heart attack at the Cauformis 
Lutheran Hospital, Los Angeles. 
June 3—Capt. AL Lindbergh flew in an English 
army plane from the Kenley airdrome, near 
London, to Lympne, where fog forced him down 
for an hour; then he resumed his flight, crossed 
the channel, and arrived at Le Bourget field, near 


a at 10 a.m. 
—U. Army y ee Cadet, M. B. Robinson, Jr., 
Gied: in airplane fall at San ‘Antonio, Tex. 
—Coincident with the celebration of a 
aire ane Lena one 
rge d'‘Affaires, ie tie 
Pnintohck head of the P sovien ade Delegation, 
had a send-off by Labor sym: ers when, in 
accordance with the break in the eneiah reietiGas: 
with Moscow, they got London for Russia. 
Tacey Roumanian cabinet, headed by Gen. Averescu, 


esigned. 

Tone 4 -Gab t. C. Lindbergh hopped off from 
Le Bourget for Ghesbours in a two-seated French 
fighting machine at 9.25 a.m,, just twenty minutes 
ae the French aviators, apt Costes and — 

apt. Rignot, soared away from t Tt on a 

ght to eastern Siberia and then on to Japan. 
ae landed at Lessay flying field, and then went by 
auto to Cherbourg, where he boarded the U. S. 
Cruiser; Memphis, on the deck of which lay the 
ae he Oe OS of St. Louis.” The Memphis left 
or Washington 
Coste and Rigno, Site 293% hours in the air, 
landed at Tajil, in'the Ural Mountains. 


CHAMBERLIN FLIES TO GERMANY. 


—The Bellanca monoplane, Columbia, piloted by 
ie po D. Chamberlin, with the owner, Charles 
A. Levine, as passenger, left Roosevelt Field, L.I., 
N. Y., at 6.05 a.m., bound for Berlin, Germany. 
They ‘passed over Cape Race, Newfoundland, at 
6:13 p.m.; at 11.30 a.m., on June 5, the eget ciréled 
over the’ steamship Mauretania, 400 
ae at 3.45 pita. they passed over: mid 
Hi; at i. 08 p.m., they were over Dortmund, 


babi 


in a 
ch tilted the plane on it nose, 
Pua xing ie te PrOpeler 
Teepe. Silane, diet or wee ine iat Tables 
eee near Fort Worth, Tex.) av Julies 
‘ot roe. valued ee $290,008 at the + 


home of IJ. iter Bay, ¢ 
—65 students of Dannenece ees High school, 
storm on 4 


drowned when am thelr boat’ upset in a 
—Jugo-slavia severed diplomatic relations with 


Chazy Lake, N. 

= Brealaene Coolidge reviewed ine. coe wat- 

pee at the mouth of Rey Sti fer Ay Brooktya Wid 

sats sete sean sealcbyiett Ciscdes vaece a 
fallen. ied. the’ nee off reat Eomate a - md 

INES gan we wacnites aaahed ane “pura pth; ‘ 4 
flames in mid-air, causing the deaths of the com- _ 
‘she | Pao Dione rete pen: at het nova Air, t 
Force, and L. P. Openshaw, a civilian, — a 


A 


June 6—King Albert welcomed the 18th Rotary 
International Convention to Ostend, Belgium, 
and addressed the 8,000 delegates in English, 

—The Canadian government ended the receivership 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and inelud d 
it in the Canadian National Railways system. 

-—The U. 8. Supreme Court ruled that the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., is fully obeying the 
anti-trust laws. 

~The new Peace Bridge, between Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Fort Erie, Ont., was opened to commercial 
vehicles. 

June 7—The Bellanca monoplane was pulled out 
of the boggy field at Klinge, Germany, and 
repaired and flew to Kottbus, leaving there with 
Chamberlin and Levine at 4.20 p.m., and arriving 
at Berlin at 6 = There, on June 8, they were 
received formally by President von Hindenburg, 
and Chancellor Marx, and U. 8. Ambassador 
Schurman. The two aviators and Ambassador 
Schurman were awarded, June 10, the Badge of 
Honor of Berlin. 


RUSSIAN MINISTER MURDERED. 


—At Warsaw, Poland, Boris Kowceda, 19, a Russian 
monarchist student from Vilna and the son of a 
former official of the late Czar, assassinated 
Peter Voikoff, the Soviet Minister to Poland. The 
diplomat was standing on the platform of the 
Central Railway station talking with A. P. 
Rosengolz, the former Soviet Charge d’Affaires 
at London, just before the latter's train for Moscow 
was to start, when Kowceda approached and 
renewed a demand for a passport made several 
days . _When the request was again refused by 
M. Voikoff, who turned away, Kowceda drew a 
revolver and rapidly fired six shots. Though 
mortally woun the Minister returned the fire, 
but his shots went wild. The assassin was tried 
and on June 15, was sentenced to 15 years in prison. 

—Edward M. Fuller and William F. McGee, N. Y. 
City brokers, convicted in 1923 of bucketing stock 

- orders, finally reached Sing Sing Prison. 

June 8—Eari Carroll, N. Y. City vie pnt phe eg 
was removed from a hospital at Greenville, S. C., 
to the U. S. prison at Atlanta, Ga. He had been 
in the hos re since April 13, ref hgfeee he 
coll: on the way to serve 4 2-year jury 
oh ae im with a $2,000 fine, on Vane 3 
1926, following his conviction in the U. S. Cou 
at N. Y, City, May 27, 1926. It was alleged that, 
di te his denial to the Grand Jury, Joyce 
Hawley, a chorus girl, had bathed, naked, in a tub 
of champagne at a Washington’s Birthday party 
at Carroll's Theater. 

—At Houma, La., controversy over a flood dam 
hastily erected during the last few weeks on the 

‘Bayou Black was brought to an abrupt close 
when about 200 residents of the section immediately 
above the barrier blew it out with dynamite, 

June 9—At Berlin, most of the living German war- 
time aces assembled in the German Aerial Club 
to welcome Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. 
Levine, American trans-Atlantic flyers, at tea. 

The r, accompanied by Ambassador Schurman 

and ajor Von Kehler, president of the club, 

Were escorted to the table of honor, while their 

hosts jum to attention and stood silent 
until the Americans were seated. 


anns, tor of the Lutheran_Church, 

mad ord A were shot and killed by 
Walter 7, the latter’s son, who then 
ended his r 


Calcite, Mich. 
_ and girls of the Protestant Sunday 
a Leg and Queens bore their banners 
Y id 


June Memphis, with Col 
U. 8. Cruiser, Memphis, , 

ies AS Lindbergh aboara, arrived at the 
Vi ia Capes at 3.05 p.m., from Cherbourg, 
She had been welcomed off the coast by army an 
navy planes and by navy destroyers. The Mem- 
phis proceeded up Chesapeake Bay and thence 
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into the Potomac River, where she anchored 
Piney Point, at 9 p.m. Col. Lindbergh's thoes 
meantime, had reached Baltimore from Detrolt 
a Ste Coulee agrees Washington in 
dent Coo e's auto and receiy. 
at the temporary White House. Pa. 2 SRE 
—The Soviet Government of Russia secretly tried_ 
ana executed, at Moscow, 20 “White Russififis.” 
accused of being spies in the pay of Great Britain 
and other foreign countries who had plotted to 
assassinate high Soviet officials. Several prominent 
Russians were among those slain, including Prince 
Paul Dolgoroukoff, M. Jevrejnov, nobleman and 
a consul in the Czarist days; M. Schtscheglowitow, 
son of a general; Col. Susalin, of Wrangel's army: 
former State Counselor Mikulin and Prince 
Mieschitsherski. The British Government denied 
having employed any of them as spies; 
—Because he taped a dog’s mouth for several hours 
to prevent barking in an experiment at the Jewish 
Hospital, Brooklyn, Dr. J. H. Sheiling was found 
guilty of cruelty to animals in a Magistrate’s Court, 
under an 1867 law. Sentence was suspended. 


LINDBERGH WELCOMED BY COOLIDGE. 


June 11—The U. 8S. Cruiser, Memphis, with Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh aboard, arrived at the 
Navy Yard, Washington, saluted with 21 ns 
and accompanied by airplanes and the dirigible 
Los Angeles. His mother Mrs. Evangeline L. 
Lindbergh, a Detroit chemistry teacher, was first. 
to go on the ship to welcome him. She and her 
son were escorted ashore by Vice-Admiral Guy H. 
Burrage of the Memphis, and by Sec. of the Navy 
Wilbur, Sec. of War Davis, and Postmaster Gen'l. 
New. They were driven to the Washington 
monument, with troops accompanying. There the 
colonel and his mother were greeted by President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, and there, before a vast crowd, 
the President pinned on Col. Lindbergh the Dls- 
tinguished Flying Cross—the first recipient. The 
colonel in a brief speech, radioed all over the 
world, said he had brought back from France and 
all Europe a message of peace and good-will. 
After the ceremonies Col. Lindbergh and his 
mother went to the temporary White House. 
In\ the evening he spoke at celebrations of the 
Minnesota State Society and the National Press 
Club. He received 52,000 telegrams and /air 
messages at the Minnesota Society dinner. He 

redicted Atlantic fiying inside 10 vears, 

—ommander de Pinedo, Italian 4-continent aviator, 
flew from the Azores to Lisbon, Portugal. 

—At Rome, 30 years imprisonment was the sentence 
imposed by a special military tribunal against 
Dino Lucetti, who threw a bomb at Premier 
Mussolini last September as the Duce was driving 
in an automobile from his home to the Forei, 
Office. Lucetti’s accomplices were sentenced for 

ranging from eighteen to twenty years. 

Lucetti’s sentence was identical with that of 

ota who was tried for a similar offense last 
pri 

June 12—Col. C. A. Lindbergh attended church 
at Washington with his mother and President 
Coolidge, laid a wreath on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, and spent time at Walter Reed — 
Hospital. He concluded the day by attending the 
vesper ces commemorating the adoption of the 
American flag, receiving at the hands of Charles 
Evans Hughes one more decoration—the Cress of” 
Honor of the United States Flag Association. 

—Maxim Litvinoff, Acting Foreign Minister, replying 
to the recent Polish note, which expressed regret 
for the assassination of Peter Voikoff, Soviet 
Minister of Warsaw, makes a number of demands 
in behalf of the Soviet Government. The Polish 


Government is requested to impose strict punish- 


ment on the guilty, especially ‘the actual assassin, 
NEW YORK WELCOMES LINDBERGH. 


June 13—Col. C. A. Lindbergh flew from Washington — 


to Mitchell Field, L. I., in an army pursuit plane, 
his “Spirit of St.’Louis” being disabled by engine 
trouble. There he changed to an Amphibian plane 
and was flown to the Narrows; he then boarded the 
N. Y. City boat the Macom, and headed a marine 
parade of 200 crafts to the Battery, while 75 air 
crafts wheeled overhead; 10,000 troops Preceded 
the colonel and his mother to the City Hall, where 
Mayor J. J. Walker presented to him for the 
City of New York, a Medal of Valor and a Scroll 
of Honor. The parade showered with Po te 


on up to 
all in Central Park, where Gov. A. E. Smith 


edal of Valor. On 5th Ave., he got out of his 
Mosalnd shook hands with Cardinal Hayes at 
St. Patrick’s ihe In the see ree) ae / 
other were the honor guests at a e) 
the Frome fe H. Macka , Harbor Hill, 


’ . . 


Z 


Va. 
Chamberlin 


for ee of Deputy Warden Peter Kleln, 

_ May 5, 1926. 

—At Winni eg, Can., 2 women have been strangled 
in last 2 days, 4 

—Teon Datudet begsn to serve, at Parik, a 5-month 
libel sentence. He was freed, June 25 by a hoax 
order from some one impersonating the Minister 

_ of tbe Interior. 

—A pee at Regents Park, London, laid an egg 

_ on its 100th birthday. 

June 14—Ool. C. A. Lindbergh was prevented by rain 
from flying from New York to Washington to bring 

m back his monoplane, the Spirit of St. Louis. 
Jn the evening he was the dinner guest of the 

- City of New York, at the Hotel Commodore, and 

was eulogized by Mayor J. J. Walker, Gov. A. E. 
Smith, Ex-Goy. C. E. Hughes, J. H. Finley and 


at Columbia University. The Colonel attended a 
midnight show at the Winter Garden. 
—Van Lear Black, owner of the Baltimore Sun, 


aa penepener, left 


_ general rept reduction on all houses, apartments 
and places of business in Italy, effective July 1. 
—The Cantonese armies north of Hankow have been 
_ overwhelmingly defeated. More than 11,000 
- wounded have arrived at Hankow with reports 
_ that the Cantonese are retreating to the south of 
_ the Yellow River, ; 
—The Kentucky Court of Appeals ruled that ‘‘no 
_ election” had been held in Louisville and Jefferson 
_ County in November, 1925. Fraud and con- 
epee the court held, made the proceedings gone 
at rough invalid. Among the city officials affected 
pects fayor Arthur A. Will, Police Judge E. M 


ley, Miss Margaret Boyd, Auditor, and 
TS. BR. E. Bristow, Treasurer. Among the 
unty officials affected were Judge Henry [. 


ix, J. Matt Chilton, attorney, and Aubrey 

Cossar, Sheriff. | 

—At New Orleans, the U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals 

 Yeversed the decision of the District Court of 
Northern Texas which granted a five-year proba- 

tion to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, former explorer, 


_ ow serving a fourteen-year sentence for using the 


ils to defraud. 

June 15—Col. C, A, Maabergh in a talk at N. Y. 

: ee to the Chamber o Commerce and the 

erchants’ Association, whose 

' the Hotel Astor, urEe more air ports in chief 

_ U.S. cities, and particularly at the Metropolis. 

—At Frankfort, Germany, Clarence D. Chamberlin 
- and Charles A. Levine, the American trans-Atlantic 

Au ar tinvet in'hilten own Hil “mney arived 

, oric Town Hall, ey arriv 
_ by airplane from Karlsruhe about 6 pm 


COOLIDGE SETS UP SUMMER WHITE HOUSE. 
-—President and Mrs. Coolidge arrived at. Rapid 
, South Dakota, where they left their train 
and motored 32 miles to Custer State Park to the 
- Bame lodge which is to be the summer White House. 
—Birthday cakes, each bearing twenty-five lighted 
_ oandles, were cut aboard the Broadway Limited as 
_ that Pennsylvania Railroad train made its run 
: between New York and Chicago. The celebration 
_ ‘was in honor of the first run of the train twenty- 
_ five years ago. There was a special dinner served 
_ aboard the diners. The . Twentieth Century 
x “ ited, of the New York Central Railroad, also 

celebrated its twenty-fifth year of service b 

; Lathe epenes aa pe kerminala at Now Yor' 

and C gifts to passengers who 

‘the anniversary run, PRN Ok pn la 


uest he was at 
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t Rome, the religious marriage of 

. William Marconi, wireless inventor, and ¢ t 
Maria Christina Bezzi-Scali, was cele’ fi haa 
Cardinal Lucidi in the Church of Santa Maris ~ 
Angeli. The civil ceremony was held June 12 in — 
the capital, with Prince Potenziani, Governor ot 
Une tae Sey, Mtr of tele 

to the Hon. Beatrice O’Brien, daug. 

Baron Inchiquin, was déclared null by the Holy 

Roman Rota last month. ore 

—American students should bear the greater part 
of the cost of their education, and az increase in 
tuition fees would not only aid the universities and ~ 
colleges in meeting the administration deficits, 
put would increase the standard of their enroll~ 
ment, in the opinion of John D. Rockefeller jr.. 
who spoke at the commencement exercises of 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

June 16—Leaving the Roxy Theater, N. Y. City, 
at 2 a.m., Col. C. A, Lindbergh went to Mitchell 
Field and thence at 3 a.m. in. an army pursuit 

lane to Washington, where his monoplane the 
Bpirit of St. Louis, had been tuned up. He flew 
it to Mitchell Field, the round trip ha taken 
only 414 hours. Later in the forenoon he rode 
thro 25 miles of Brooklyn streets, cheered by 
school children; he was hailed by 200,000 at the 
arade. ground adjoining Prospect Park. He 
unched at the Knights of Colambus Club House 
spoke again at a welcome at Roosevelt Field: 
was presented by Raymond Ore the Hotei 
Brevoort, with a check for the $25,000 won by the 
New York-to-Paris flight; then to dinner of 
Univ. of Wis. alumni at Hotel Roosevelt, and 
was guest of honor at the Waldorf Astoria at the 
dinner of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
bast the Santa 


unexplored regions of the world In South America. 
He received _a welcome from Premier Mussolini. 
—President Coolidge caught 7 in a readal 
Creek, Black Hills, S, Dak., with worms for bait. __ 
—At Boston, following a twenty-one salute and 
the notes of the national anthem, 2, 
silence as.the old frigate Constitution was brought 
into dry dock at the Navy Yard, marking another 
memorable day in the history of the fighting ship 
builtin 1797. It was in 1833 that the Constitution 
“Old Ironsides,”’ was first hauled into dry dock for 
reconditioning. Oxen pulled her into the cradle. 


MARVEL OF ELECTRICITY. 


—By passing his hand over a glass sphere while 
sitting in his office at 71 Broadway, N. Y., Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., set in operation the gigantic 
electrified Homestead steel plant near Pittsburgh. 
The demonstration was made jointly by the Steel 
Corporation and the Wi house Electric and 
Manufacturing Company to show the ability of 
engineers to control large power machinery by 
infinitesimal electrical currents. 

June 17—Col. Lindbergh and his monoplane, the 
Spirit of St, Louis, left Mitchell Field at 8.17 a.m. 
and landed at Lambert Field, St. Louis, -at 
5.37 p.m., having passed over Paterson, N. wes 
Read ng. Pa., Columbus, O., Dayton, O., Indian. 
apolis, Ind., and Belleville, Ml. After a welcome 
by a vast crowd he went to Harry H. Knight's 
country home, near St. Louis. 

—The 45th session of the Council of the League of 
Nations, at Geneva ended. ne, 

—Two alleged Polish 


est: 
officials, have been executed at Kharkov. 

TOMO. talked te" mnonbere ak Mi eerie 

ota, ta © members 0: al 

Be ants enre avions C. A. Lindbergh ficial 

—St. gave aviator C. ani o} ; 
welcome including a 7-mile parade, a reception 
at the base ball park, and a public er where he 
received the keys of the city. . S. Govern- 
ment put Lindbergh air stamps on sale 


throughout the ha ee 
—At Peking, Marshal rn Tso-lin was installed 
China, Chang then issued 


as dictator of Northern 
& mandate appointing Pan PM Premier, 3 
—At Fle ton, N. J., Lieut. Daniel F. Rogers and 
Trooper Alfred. K, Larsen of the New Jersey State 
cuaee were vonylgted rd ee : ghey ki 
8S Beatrice Meaney e siege at the Meaney 
farm on Dec. 21. Twelve other State t fete 


was sentenced, July 13, to 5 
$1,000 fine; Larsen, 2 yrs. and $1,000. 
M, A, Daly, the same. All appealed. 
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June 18—20 died in the collapse of a textile mill at 
Rosselon, Colombia. 

June 19—Col. C. A. Lindbergh did air stunts with 
his monoplane, the Spirit of St. Louis, at that 
city, while 100,000 cheered. He received jhis com- 
mission as a colonel in the U. S. Army Air Reserve 
and in the Missouri National Guard. He was 
honor guest at the ‘Princess Pat’’ performance of 
the Municipal Opera Co. 

—Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. Levine in 
their transatlantic plane, escorted by six German 
ana Austrian machines, landed in Vienna from 
Berlin and Munich at 8 p.m., three hours late 
and in a heavy rain, but to the cheers of 30,000 
Austrians. 

—President Coolidge attended the Congregational 
Mission Church at Hermosa, S. Dak., and listened 
to asermon by Rolf Lium, 20, a theological student. 

—At New Haven, Conn., Yale University dedicated 
its war memorial built in honor of 233 students 
and alumni who perished. 

—The Los Angeles Aqueduct was dynamited at 
Diaz Lake, in Owen's Valley. 

—100,000 Roman Catholics commemorated the 1926 
Bucharistic Congress, at Mundelein, IIL. 

June 20—At Geneva, proposals for the limitation of 
auxiliary types of warships were submitted by the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan at the 
first session of the three-power conference called by 
President Coolidge for the further limitation of 
naval armament. 

—Pope Pius XI ascribed unrest in China and 
Mexico to ‘‘infilirations of subversive doctrines 
from abroad.” 

—Charlotte Annitta Whitney, an Oakland social 
worker, was saved from a [ to 14 year term in 
San Quentin Prison for violating the California 
Criminal Syndicalism act, Governor C. C. Young 
pardoning her. 

—3 Jewish physicians serving as internes in Kings 
County Hospital, a city institution in Brooklyn, 

eized in bed, bound, gagged end ducked in a 
bathtub. Two were painted with ink or shoe 
blacking. They charged that their treatment was 
inspired by anti-Jewish feeling among the 23 
other internes on the staff. The victims c ed 
the hazers with assault. The charges were — 
missed on July 7, on motion of counsel for com- 
plainants, an adjustment of the controversy 
having been reached. 

June 21—Prince Stirbey, Premier of Roumania, 
and his cabinet, resigned, and Jan Bratiano formed 
& hew cabinet. 

—aAt Vesteras, Sweden, the 400th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Lutheran Church in Sweden 
was celebrated in the cathedral. Bishop E. Billing 
officiated in the presence of King Gustav and the 
Governor of the province. 

—At Jacksonville, Ore., Hugo De Autremont, 23, 
was convicted on a charge of first-degree murder 
for the slaying of Charles O. Johnson, one of four 
men killed in the hold-up of a Southern Pacific 

assenger train in the Siskiyou Tunnel in Southern 
regon in 1923. Hugo, or Hugh, confessed, June 22, 
and on June 23, his twin brothers, Ray and Roy 


pect guilty, and all were sentenced to life 
prisonment. 

CONVICT MENERS MUTINY. 
—In darkness, and foodless, 720 feet under und, 


inmates of the Kansas State Peniten are 
fo miuing and Holding, & mine, ia whieh they 
have, ba ves, a in, 
’ eigarettes—no coal’ is thelr ultimatum. They 
surrendered, June 24. EN Pine 
—A U.S. Navy seaplane ic Ocean 
Laguna Beach, ., drowning Lieut. Com- 
er .S. Hactor ‘and aviation mechanic 
©, K. Robbins. 


22—Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. 
oerevine flew their monoplane, Columbia, from 
Vienna to Budapest. 

— Pela Gers, Hobe a Sa es 
Washington. A Sarna. took him to Orville 
a aby ‘dee D. Chamberlin and Charles A 

23—-Clarence D. erlin ani a 
 eyine flew in the American plane, Columbia, 
from Vienna to Prague. President’ k 
entertained them, June 24. yt ve tte 

—Col. Charles A. Lind h ce) fe 
his test anabition, the development of com- 


—The newly-chosen Dail Eireann met at Dublin, 
and reelected William T. Cosgrave as president of 
the Irish Free State Executive Council, 68 to 22. 
Eamons De Valera was in an automobile smash-up, 
but escaped injury, and then led his 44 Fianna 
Fail Deputies through the streets to Leinster 
House, where they demanded their seats as duly 
elected members of the Dail. But they refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to what they termed 
a ‘foreign King,’ and they were barred from the 
Chamber. 

—London's new Regent Street, designed to rival the 
Rue de la Paix and Fifth Avenue as a shoppin 
centre, was formally opened when the King an 
Queen drove through on their way to attend the 
centenary celebrations of University College. 

—Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Governor General of 
the Philippines, conferred with President Coolidge 
at the summer White House in the Black Hills, 


S. Dak. 
BURNED 22 CHURCHES. 


June 24—A man arrested at Upper Sandusky, O., 
confessed to the police that he and 4 accomplices 
had robbed and burned, recently, 22 Catholic 
Churches in Ohio and Kentucky. 

—At Indiana, Pa., an operation, successfully per- 
formed seven years ago, authorities declared, 
was the cause of the murder of Dr. Frank Moore, 
45, a physician of Homer City, by. his former 
patient, John Ammorian, 35, a coal miner, who 
also took his own life. 

—wNear Pottsville, Pa., 3 days after receiving their 
degrees at Princeton University, 2 sons of wealthy 
St. Louis men fell 200 feet in their airplane and 
one of them, James T. Walker, died a few minutes 
after the crash. His cousin, George L. Lambert, 
who was piloting the two-seater plane, which 
they had plarnaed to enter in the Pulitzer air races, 
was seriously injured. 

June 25—President Coolidge declared that living 
under the American flag gave assurance of the 
best occupation, or job, to be had anywhere in the 
world. ‘‘That is what the flag means,’’ he added, 
addressing the members of the uth Dakota 
Legislature who, with the Governor of the State, 
visited him at the Summer White House, in 
S. Dak. The President made an impromptu 
speech to the Legislature, and later dedicated 
Mount Coolidge, which by a resolution was 
Tecently named after the President. It formerly 
bore the name Mount Lookout and towered over 
the game reserve. 

—Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. Levine 
flew in their transatlantic plane from Prague to 
Pilsen, and to Marienbad. 

—Uxbridge, Mass., and Newmarket, N. H., cele- 
brated their 200th birthday. 

—The voters of Prince Edward Island, Canada; 
defeated the Conservative Government, at the 
general election, and voted to stay ‘‘dry.’* 

—Conductors and trainmen en fifty-five Western 
railroads are not now entitled to an increase in 
wages, but yardmen on the same roads should 
receive an increase of.734 per cent., the Federal 
Board of Mediation decided. The decision 
affects approximately 75,000 employes; 25,900 
yardmen will receive the increase, which is' retvo- 
active to March 1 of this year. The trainmen 
affected include conductors, brakemen and bag- 

agemen. for an average increase of 
la day. 

June 26—Another link in the world-wide chain of 
radio communication was inaugurated when the 
Radio Corporation of America opened direct 
service between the United States and the Philip- 
pine Islands. : 

June 27—Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. 
Levine flew their transatlantic plane from Marien- 
bad to Warsaw, Poland. 

—The Duke and Duchess of York returned to 
eet from their 25,000-mile journey around the 
world. 

—The Reichstag ratified the German-Italian ar- 
bitration treaty which was signed by re meaike te 
tives of the two Governments last December. 

—Drunken servants, angry at their wages, wrecked 
the home of C. B. Lihme, ace, the furniture | 
and destroying paintings by the old masters. 

—wWhen the Leviathan of the U. S. Lines docked at 
N.Y. City a detail of fifty officers and men of the 
Marine Corps, headed by Maj. J. C. Fegan, from 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., ascended the 
gangplank to welcome Private Padgett, the 

eed English bulldog presented as a4 mascot 
y the English marines. ; E 

—Placing the blame for the trade barriers of Europe 
upon big business itself, Sir Alan Anderson opened 
the fourth congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, at Stockholm, Sweden. 


no oe 


% 


_ June 27—Coming from all Indian reservations in Can- 
ada and the United States, chiefs, subchiefs, head 
men and foot chiefs of the Iroquois family gathered 
at. the Lachine Rapids, in’ the Caughnawaga 
Reserve, a few miles from Montreal, for a powwow 
to last four days. They adjourned, June 28. 


ARMY FLIGHT TO HAWAII. 


- June 28—At Oakland, Calif., the army flight for 
_ Hawaii, the longest over-water flight yet at- 
tempted, started at 7:09 a.m., when the big 
Fokker, piloted by Lieut. Lester J. Maitland, with 
Lieut. Albert F. Hegenberger as navigator, hopped 
off from the ee airport. There was an 
attempt by Ernest L. Smith, civilian pilot, to 
~. follow the Fokker and make it a race to Hawail, 
; but after taking off two hours after the three- 
_ motored army plane took the air, he was forced to 
turn back because of the breaking of a wind shield 
in front of the navigator’s cockpit. The plane 
-. tYanded 8.59 a.m., June 29, at Wheeler Field, 


4 


Mayor J. J. Walker and the City of New York. 
‘The ambassador and Col. Charles A. Lindbergh met 
. again and lunched together. 
-—Clarence D: Chamberlin and Charles A. Levine 
flew in the Columbia plane from Warsaw, Poland, 
' / to Munich, Bavaria. : 
_ —Miss Grace Vanderbilt, 27, See of Brig. Gen. 
_ and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and Henry 
Gassaway Davis 3rd, 25, mining engineer, were 
-Inarried in the chapel of the Marriage License 
Bureau in the Municipal Building, N. Y. City. 
_.  Atew minutes before midnight a religious ceremony 
was pe oreed at the Church of the Trans- 
_ figuration (the Little Church Around the Corner). 
_ —Governor Dan Moody, Texas, with a delegation of 
_ 125 business and professional men of the Lone 
_ Star State, arrived at N. Y. City on the “good- 
- will” mission in the North. 


| BYRD'S FLIGHT TO FRANCE. 


‘ June 29—The tri-motored Fokker. ae 
| America, rose from Rooseyelt Field, L. I., at 
_ °5.24.a.m., bound for Paris, On board were 
- Commander Richard E. Byrd, U. & N., Lieut. 
_- George O, oville, U. S. N., and Bert Acosta and 

Bernt Balchen. At 8.30 p.m., the plane had 
_ passed over Newfoundland was 200 miles out 
on the Atlantic. They flew south of Ireland. 
They encountered dense fogs and heavy rains over 
France, their radio and compass got out of order. 


to Br an, 
-—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh flew in an army pace 
-.. ‘tron f tin 

+f to refuel at Bettis Field, between Pittsburgh an 


Krieg Fund of Bzypt, on bis aret visit to 

g Fuad o!} , on his firs 0 Europe, 

> stopped at. Paris ee 
—Ow: g to the refusal of the delegates of the German 


Government to continue the present commercial 
agreement with France, trading aoa two 


_ Squadron, now visiting Oslo, inciting them to 
Gi tautiny, and shoot their officers. sf 
aye, stage actress 


©. 
eight women and 


_Screen player, was 
She was sentenced, 


D 
—Ethel Hall, 29, movie actress, was drowned when 
ae Seca in the Merced River, Calif., in a 


_ | SACCO-VANZETTI GRANTED STAY. 
a Boston, Gov. Fuller, with the°approval of the 
Executive Council, stayed the executions of 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti from the 
week beginning July 10 to Aug. 10, At the same 
time a respite of equal duration was granted to 
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an eens 
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— - : - — 
Celestino Madeiros, scheduled to in the same © 
week, in order that he might be available in the ~ 
ciptinede ss now being made into the Bacco- 

'Vanzetticase. — ae J yiga 

June 30—Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. 
Levine flew their transatlantic plane from Berne, 
Switzerland, to Paris. 4 coe) ST 

—The 14 airplanes which left Detroit June 27 onthe 
Ford Reliability Tour, arrived at Curtiss Field, 
L. L., from Boston. 

—Ray Thompson, 29, a Los Angeles stunt man; 
Joseph Bautin, 34, of Juneau, and F. H. Daughters, 
23, of Spokane, lost their lives in the rapids of the 
Copper River, in Abercrombie Canton, fifty miles 
from Cordova, Alaska, while filming for the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Location Company. — 

—The Paris Tribunal pronounced the divorce of 
Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, formerly Emily 
Davies, from William H. Vanderbilt. The petition ~ 
as Mabe and the decree given to the wife by 

efault. 

—A Colorado Supreme Court order officially ousted 
Ben B. Lindsey after 25 years as judge of the 
Denver Juvenile Court. 

—A Chicago heat wave killed 10 persons, and 
28 more in the next two days. 

—Mme. Niewiarowska, Poland's operetta star 
was. burned to death in a sleeping car in Vilna 
station. The singer accidentally overturned a large 
bottle of gasoline and ignited her clothing. 


JULY 


July 1—Canada began, at Ottawa and elsewhere, a 
3-day celebration of her 60th birthday. 

—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh flew in his Spirit of 
St. Louis monoplane from St. Louis to Detroit, 
on his way to Ottawa. He arrived at Ottawa on 
July 2-and took part in the Canadian Dominion 
Jubilee. One of his American escort, Lieut. J. T. 
salen, was killed in alighting, his plane being 
crushi 


—Nicaragua rebels have seized the gold mine ati 
San Albino, of Charles Butters, an erican. 
Gen. Augusto Sandino, in command. 

oe Alexander Kerensky, left N. Y. for 

aris. ‘ 

—Maurice Campbell succeeded Maj. Chester P. 
Mills as Federal Prohibition Administrator for 
N. Y. City and district. 

—James Le Bouef, an official of the Morgan City, 
La., Electric Light and Power Co., vanished 
trom a skiff in the Atchafalaya Bayou. His body, 
ee te slashed, and weighted, was found on 

y 8. 


BYRD AND CREW IN PARIS. 


July 2—-Commander Byrd of the monoplane, 
America, and his crew, Bert Acosta, Lieuts. 
Noville and Balchen, arrived at Paris by train 
from Caen, and were received by a great crowd, 
and were received by the dent of France. 
They lunched with Clarence D. Chamberlin and 
Charles A. Levine, the N. Y.-to-Berlin flyers, at 
the American Embassy. 

—tThe Progressives under Premier Bracken have won 
the Manitoba Province (Can.) elections. i 

—John Dempsey, brother of the ex-heavyweight 
boxing champion, shot to death his wife and him- 
self, at Schenectady, N. Y. i 

—The heat wave in the last 4 days has killed 40 per- | 
sons in Ohio and 27 in Michigan (12 at Toledo, 17 
at Detroit). 
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medal on Byrd, Noville, Acosta and Balchen dur-_ 
ing a ceremony commemorating the flight of the 
America. Chamberlin and Charles A. Levine were — 
present. but were not so honored, the club officials 
eapiatning that the flight of the Columbia had been — 
inked with Germany rather than with France. = 
atte z, plane was taken to Cherbourg andre- 


July 4—Col. C. A. Lindbergh flew his Spirit of St. 
Louis from Ottawa, Can., to Teterboro, N. J., in 
hours, 10 minutes, and motored to N. Y. City. 

—King Faud of Egypt, attended by his Premier, 
Sarawat Pasha, and twenty-eight Nubian guards, 
each more than six feet tall, arrived in London to 
visit King George. This is his first visit to Eng- 
land in seventeen years. 


COOLIDGE AS A COWBOY. 


—President Coolidge, in cowboy regalia, celebrated 
the Fourth and his own 55th birthday, at the 
Summer White House. 

—260 N. Y. City children were hurt by firecrackers. 

—About 20,000 native and naturalized citizens 
eligible to vote for the first time attended a recep- 
tion at the City Hall as guests of the Mayor's Com- 
matevee on Independence Day Reception to First 

oters. 

—The Ministry of Finance has declared the petro- 
leum industry in Spain to be a government mon- 


opoly. 

—The Canadian Pacific Ry. steamship, Montcalm, 
from Montreal for Glasgow, ran on to the sub- 
merged ledge of an iceberg, then slid off and pro- 
ceeded with a broken propeller. 

July 5—4 passengers were killed, 7 seriously hurt, 
when an Ontario and Western express, bound for 
N. Y. City, ran into the rear of a freight train, at 
Tona Island, N. ¥., the front coach was telescoped 
between a parlor car and a baggage car, 

—A commercial seaplane fell into Lake Washington, 
near Seattle, drowning pilot Olaf Johnson and 3 


eeengere 

—At Belle Fourche, S. D., President Coolidge saw a 
Cees a of Western life as a spectator at the Tri- 

tate Rodeo. He and Mrs. Coolidge were the 
centre of attraction at the rodeo, where were as- 
sembled 16,000 people, and where cowboys and 
cowgirls of haif a dozen States displayed their 
courage and skill in ridi wild horses, in steer 
bulldogging and all the exciting program. The ex- 
hibition thrilled the President, who ignored a letter 
from the Minneapolis chapter of the Chicago Anti- 
Rodeo League requesting not to attend. 

—30,000 shells in an ammunition exhibition ex- 
ploded while fire destroyed most of the Atlantic 
City, N.-J., block bounded by the Boardwalk, 
Columbia Place, and Arkansaa Ave. 

July 6—The French government bestowed on Com- 
mander Byrd the cross of an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. Medals of the City of Paris were given, 
July 7, to Byrd and his companions and to Cham- 
berlin and Levine. 

—Capt. Curtis Wheeler and Lieut. C. J. Sack, N. Y. 
State Natl, Guard aviators, died in airplane (J. N. 
type) fall at Pine Camp, near Watertown. 

—At Honolulu, First Lieut. C. L. Williams was 
drowned during an serial demonstration by army 
‘planes in farewell to Lieuts. Lester J. Maitland andy 
Albert Hegenberger, who flew there from Oakland, 


Cc 

—Following a two-day heated debate in the Church 
House at Westminster the National Assembly of 
the Church of England finally decided “that the 
Prayer Book be finally approved.” The vote on 
acceptance of the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer was 34 to 4 in the House of Bishops, 253 to 
37 in the House of Clergy and 230 to 92 in the 
House of Laity. 

—The secretary of the Leningrad section of the Com- 
munist party was shot and seriously wounded. 
Eleven more “‘Rumanian spies” have been shot 
at Odessa. Two peasants have been condemned to 
death at Novgorod for killing a member of the 

e Soviet. Three officers of the Red armored 
ear detachment have been shot at Moscow after 
condemnation by a military tribunal for un- 
authorized political speeches at a meeting of Red 
soldiers. 

_ a in South Anhwei Province, China, drowned 

—Wiliiam Lewis Hodgkins, wealthy Chicago busi- 
ness and social leader, and two members of his 

* crew of the speed yacht Play Boy were drowned in 
Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, near Little Current, 
Ontario, when the motor backfired and the boat 
caught fre. 


FORD WITHDRAWS ATTACKS ON JEWS. 
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and he added, quoting Mr. Ford: ‘'The Dearborn 
Independent will be conducted under such au- 
spices that articles reflecting upon the Jews will 
never again appear in its columns.” 

—Rumanian general elections resulted in victory 
for the Liberal Government of Premier Bratiano, 
who will control about 80 per cent. of the seats in 
Parliament. 

—The Hawaiian volcano, Kilauea, resumed activity 
after long slumber. 

duly 8—Clarence ‘D. Chamberlin flew the monoplane 
Columbia from Paris to London (Croydon) with 
Charles A. Levine and Maurice Drouhin as pas- 
sengers, and Drouhin and Levine took the plane 
back to Paris (Le Bourget). 

—At Rapid City, 8S. D., James R. Sheffield tendered 
to President Coolidge his resignation as Am- 
bassador to Mexico and the President accepted it. 

—Ban Johnson resigned as President of phe American 
League baseball association. 

—<Acceptance by President Coolidge of the resigna- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, retired, as 
Ambassador to Cuba, effective Sept. 1, when he 
will have completed fifty years in the service of the 
MS ht ae was announced by the State Depart- 
ment. 

July 9—Rains and floods in Alps Valleys in Saxony, 
Germany, have killed 200, and have swept away 
the town of Berggiesshubel; loss, 70,000,000 marks. 

—John Drew, 73, actor, died in a sanatarium, ‘at 
San Francisco. 

—A whiskey still in a farm house at Bernville, Pa. 


exploded and Killed Mrs. M. R. Fehr and her | 


7 children. 
HIGGINS ASSASSINATED. 


July 10—Kevin Christopher O'Higgins, 35, Vice- 
President of the Irish Free State Executive 
Council and Minister of Justice and External 
Affairs, and nephew of Governor General Timothy 
Healy, was shot near his home, Black Rock, 
five miles southeast of Dublin, while on the way 
to mass. He died of the wounds. Three assassins, 
who drove alongside the Minister in an automobile 
and opened fire, escaped. 

—Parts of the dismembered bodies of Miss Sarah E. 
Brownell, 76, (killed about July~4) and Mrs. 
Alfred Bennett, 45, (killed July 9), were found 
in the cellar of the former’s rooming house on 
Prospect Place near 6th Ave., Brooklyn. Other 
parts were found in Battery Park, Manhattan, 


and at four placesin Brooklyn. Ludwig H. Lee, 38, 


a Nerwegian, janitor of the building where parts 
of the bodies were discovered, was convicted, Nov. 
3, of the murder of Mrs. Bennett; on Nov. 14 hewas 
sentenced to die in the week of Jan. 2, 1928. 

—A circus elephant and its trainer were killed, half 
a dozen persons injured and six other elephants of 
the Hagenback-Wallace circus were thrown into 
a wild stampede when a Chicago, Aurora & Elgin 
passenger train crashed into the herd of pachy- 


derms as they were being taken from the circus — 


grounds at Aurora, Tl 


EARTHQUAKES IN PALESTINE. 


July 11—Earthquakes in Palestine and Transjordania 
killed 26 at Jerusalem and suburbs, 62 at Nablus 
(the Biblical Shechem), 5 at Ain Karim (birth- 


were ed, including the Postoffice, the 
Zionist Executive Building and the Church 
Missionary Society’s school. The interior of 


surve y were killed near Fairford, Manitoba, 
hee tar fell from their machine 1,000 feet. 
The dead are Flight Officer W. C. Weaver, pilot 
in charge; A. T. Hardley, photography mechanic; 
F. H. Wrong, of the Topographical vey Branch. 
—A relay of Western horsemen rode swiftly over 
rairie and hills in a revival ‘of the famous Pony 
texpress, bearing “an invitation to President 
Coolidge to visit Cheyenne, Wyo. The message 
wes carried from Cheyenne to the summer White 
House, 270 miles, by 27 horsemen in relays, 
Starting at 9 a.m., July 11, and was delivered to 
the President at noon, July 12, the last horseman 
covering 7 miles in 30 minutes. 
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July 11—2nd Lieut. W.L. Howarth, army aviation stu- 
dent, died in aeroplane collision, San Antonio, Tex. 

—After 113 years, a box.sealed by Joanna Southcott, 
a seeress, was opened at London, and was found to 
contain only coins and other trifles. 

~President Coolidge’s use of the humble worm in 
catching trout in the South Dakota Black Hills 
temporarily has disrupted the Izaak Walton 
League of New York and caused ill feeling between 
two.of its leading members. 


July 12—The trans-Pacific air flyers, Lieuts. Lester 


J. Maitland and Albert F. Hegenberger, returned 
from Hawaii by steamer and were welcomed at 
San Francisco. i 
—Commander R. E. Byrd and his transatlantic air 
crew, and also Clarence D. Chamberlin, left 


—. Cherbourg for New York. 


The 13 planes of the National Air Tour landed 
safely at the Ford airport at Detroit, completing 
a, good-will voyage which took them to twenty-five 
cities in fifteen states, with a total distance of 
4,169 miles covered during the trip. Bddie 
Stinson, piloting a Stinson-Detroiter monoplane, 
was announced winner of the first prize of $2,500 
and the Edsel Ford trophy. Randolph G. Page, 
in a Hamilton monoplane, placed second, closely 
followed by Harvey C. Mummert in a Mercury. 

—The bill in equity brought by William H. Taylor 
and Nellie G. Taylor, of New York, against the 
Christian Sclence Mother Church and the First 
Church of Christ Scientist in New York to compel 
reinstatement to full membership in both was 
dismissed by the full bench of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, which upheld the decree of the 
single justice in the case. 

—The High Court at Pekin, China, acquitted 
Mime- Borodin, Russian, and 3 Soviet couriers, 
of the charge of having subversive propaganda, 
in their possession. The four then fed to Tientsin 
and thence to a northern port. The judge and his 

_ family also fled to Tientsin. 

July 13—The heat killed 8 at N. Y. City; 11 on 
July 14; 5 on July 15; 6 on July 16. 

—Heavy thunder storms swept Germany ravaging 
the Silesian provinces and Franconia. 


NEW SACCO-VANZETTI TESTIMONY. 


—At Boston, new testimony in behalf of Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti was put before 
Governor Fuller and his special advisory com- 
mittee at the State House. Miss Minnie E. 
Kennedy and Miss Louise Kelly, of Brockton, 
shoe factory employees, said the man who drove 
away the car after the robbery and murder was 
not Vanzetti, but looked like a eae of ‘Steve 
the Pole,” concerned in the rentham bank 
hold-up and later killed by a ‘‘hi-jacker” at 
Pawtucket. Mrs, Facchini, of Plymouth, told the 
Governior that on the day of the attempted hold-up 
at Bridgewater she heard the shots fired and was 
able to get a good look at the robbers. According 
to Mrs. Facchini, they were all young men, clean 
Shaven, and although she did not know Vanzetti 
her description of the men does not identify 
Vanzetti as one. The two convicts went on a 
hunger strike, July 17. 

July 14—Ernest Smith and Emory Bronte, civilian 
filers, hopped off at 10.40 a.m., from Oakland, 
Calif.. for Hawaii. Gasoline exhausted, . they 
landed on the Island of Molokai, 60 miles south- 
east of Honolulu, at 9.46 a.m., July 15, Honolulu 
time, 25 hours and 36 minutes after leaving 
Oakland, Cal. They arrived at Wheeler Field, 
twenty-five miles from Honolulu, at 3.57 p.m. 
Honolulu Naey (6.27 a gar gens as pas- 
sengers aboard army planes, w went to the 
Island of Molokai for them. 


COMMUNIST OUTBREAK IN VIENNA. 


~—A Communist outbreak began at Vienna, Austria, 

B fuccuta who eh ghnaary aioe cod ahd: 
6 mi ot an 
cialist and his child. am . 

July 15—Vienna Communist revolutionists called a 
general strike, burned the Palace of Justice, and 
overpowered the police. Martial law was pro- 
claimed. Troo restored order, July 16-17. 
Chancellor Seipel refused a Socialist Party demand 
for the resignation of Police Prefect Schober. 
At Vienna, 87 were killed and several hundred 

’ were nese The strike was called off late on 

—A aioe cable of encouragement from. President 
Coolidge opened the sessions, at Honolulu, of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

—Roberto Torrez, Walter Stalesky, and Charles 
Duschowski were hanged at Joliet, Ill., prison, 
for the murder, May 5, 1926, of Deputy Warden 
Peter Klein. 


—President Calles of Mexico signed a decree freeing 
all Roman Catholic prisoners held on sedition 
charges. 


—Gov. Small gave to the State Treasurer of Ilinois ~ 


a check for $650,000 in settlement of the judgment 
entered against him for an accounting of interest 
on State funds. Satisfaction of the judgment was 
acknowledged in the Circuit Court of Sangamon 
County, where the Governor perounty proffered 
a certified ore on the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of icago, 

—Twenty members of the crew of the freighter 
Sagaland saved themselves, five others were 
rescued and one man was drowned when that 
vessel collided with the Holland-America liner 
Veendam and was sunk five miles off Nantucket 
Lightship. F ; 

July 16—At Detroit, the $1,000,000 Iibe! suit 
brought by Aaron Sapiro, Chicago attorney, against 
Henry Ford, which a few months ago was declared 
a mistrial, has been settled out of court. | 

—Ex-chief of Police 8. A. Lengel was convicted at 
Canton, O., of periiciness in the assassination 
of newspaper Editor Don R. Mellett, July 16, 1926, 
and was sentenced to life imprisonment; on Nov. 4 
he was granted a new trial, on the ground of insuf- 
ficient evidence to convict. 

—Two oboe explosions in close succession 
wrecked asection ofthe Los Angeles, Calif., aqueduct 
and caused the shutting off of the main water 


supply. 
—Railroad train service was restored at Greenville, 
Aerigse the first time since the river flood of 
pr. . i 
July 17—Fighting between 500 Nicaraguan rebels 
under Gen. Sandino, and 40 U. S. Marines and 
5 bombing planes, at Ocotal, has resulted in 
the death of 300 rebels, and 1 marine; 1 marine 
and 100 rebels were wounded, and of the 40 native 
lice who aided the marines, 1 was injured. 
‘he battle lasted 17 hours. Two of the American 
lanes were shot down. The marines killed 
00 rebels; the planes, 200. 
—William E. Chapman, U. S. Consul at Puerto, 
Mexico, was shot and seriously wounded at his 
home by two Mexican assassins. 


BYRD AND CHAMBERLIN WELCOMED. 


July 18—N. Y. City gave popular and official wel- 
come to the returning transatlantic aviators when 
they debarked from the Leviathan—Clarence D. 
Chamberlin of the monoplane, Columbia, and the 
monoplane America’s crew, consisting of Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, Lieut. George O. 
Novyille, Bert Acosta, and Bernt Balchen. Mayor 
J. J. Walker bestowed on them the city’s Medal of 
Valor. The aviators put wreaths at Madison 
Square, on the monument of New York's war dead. 
Rain interfered with the parade and the crowds. 
Chamberlin later was welcomed at his home town, 
Teterboro, N, J. 

—Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizers exploded a bomb 
in the garden of the U. S. Consulate at Nice, 
France. No one was injured, although every 
window in the house was blown out by the force 
of the explosion, Consul J. Lee Murphy and the 
members of his family were asleep the con- 
sulate at the time. Consul Murphy had received 
many threatening letters written by sympathizers 
et Balen cape Pugs and bid teeny tS and 

estruction mericar people an ropert: 
unless Sacco and Vanzetti_ were released. 5 z 

July 19—At New York, Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur pinned the Distinguished Flying Cross 
of the navy on Commander Richard E. Byrd 
and Lieutenant George O. Noville while 2,000 

uests cheered at the city’s dinner in honor of the 
ve transatlantic fliers at the Hotel Commodore. 
In the afternoon Byrd, Chamberlin and the other 
transatlantic aviators went to the Polo Grounds, 
where they joined in the celebration of John 
MeGraw’s 25th anniversary as Man 
T: 


of the 
Giants. 25,000 persons in the g andctends to. 


see the Cubs play the Giants cheered them as 

they paraded across the diamond to martial music. 
ee wee ave a silver cup. ‘ 

ol. C, A. Lindbergh flew his plane, Spirit of 

St. Louis from Teterboro, N. J., to. Mitchell Field, 


fe A 

—Milwaukee welcomed the U. S.-to-Hawail 
Lieuts L. J. Maitland and Albert Hicatnbargere 

—At Liverpool, the new Gladstone Docks the 
largest_in the world, were formally opened by 
King George and Queen Mary. The ig wore 
the uniform of a British Admiral for the occasion. 
Thousands of school children lined the quays for 
the.ceremony and sang “‘Rule Britannia.” The 
new dosks add two and a ee Iniles of wharfage 
enolase 6, acres of evar hey” cost Se 60n.600 

ater. ey CO: 000, 

and took 7’years to build, of bs ey 


PIED CPE ME Tg 


- 


oe 
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KING FERDINAND DIES. 


July 20—¥Ferdinand I., 61, (born Aug. 24, 1865) 
King of Rumania, died of cancer, at his summer 
home, Sinaig@ Palace, near Bucharest. He is 
succeeded on the throne by his grandson, 6, 
Prince Mihai, who is son of Prince Carol. The last 
named renounced his rights to the succession in 
December, i925, and a royal decree was pro- 
mulgated naming the young Prince Mihai as heir- 
presumptive. During his minority the country 
will be administered by a regency authorized by 
the Parliament, composed of Prince Nicholas, 
second son of the King; the Patriarch Miron 
Christea and M. Buzdugan, First President of the 
Supreme Court. 

—The French Olympic Committee unanimously 
decided today that France, hostess for the Olympic 
Games of 1924, would not be represented at the 
games in Amsterdam in 1928. It also was decided 
not to participate in the Winter sports at Saint 
Moritz, Switzerland. 

—Col. C: A. Lindbergh flew in the Spirit of St. Louis 
from Mitchell Field, L, I., to Hartford, Conn., on 
the first leg of his préposed 3-month tour of the 
United States in the interest of airports at all cities. 

—Dayton, O., welcomed Lieuts. Lester J. Maitland 
and Alfred F. Hegenberger, on returning to their 
home airdrome after successfully completing their 
hon-stop flight from California to Honolulu. 
Each was presented with a chest of silver by the 

ple of Dayton. 

—The Communist revolt in Java and the Dutch 
East Indies has been quelled. 

July 21—80,000 persons at the Yankee Stadium, 
Bronx Borough, saw Jack,Dempsey knock out 
Jack Sharkey in the 7th reund of an announced 
15-round heavyweight boxing contest. 

—Col. C. A. Lindbergh flew from Hartford, Conn., 
to Providence, (Quonset Point), R. L, on his 
national air tour. 

—The U. S. Hawaii fiyers, Lieuts. L. J. Maitland 
and A. F. Hegenberger, flew from Dayton, O., 
to Bolling Field, Washington, D. C. The com- 
seca of President Coolidge were extended by 

retary Kellogg just after F. Trubee Davison, 
Acting Secretary of War, presented the airmen 
with certificates of citations for the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, which will be pinned upon the 
fliers by the President on his return from the 
Black Hills. 

July 22—At Buenos Aires, a bomb exploded at the 
base of the George Washington monument pre- 
sented to Argentina by the American colony on 
the occasion of the Argentine Centennial. The 
as of the monument was almost destroyed. 

ter another bomb was Gre rare in front of the 
Ford Automobile Agency, situated in the central 
part of the city. 

—Governor Fuller, of Massachusetts, paid a surprise 
yisit to Charlestown State Prison and had con- 
ferences there with Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, whose fate in the death sentence for 
murder rests in hands. The Governor also 
conferred with Celestinos Madeiros, also awaiting 
execution in the week of Aug. 10. 

—The kidnapping of an American citizen near 
Parral and the occupation by revolutionists of an 
American ranch near Tamalzula, Mexico, were 
reported to the U. S. State Department by its 
Consul at Chihuahua and Guadalajara. 

—In the crush at Boston when Col. C. A. Lindbergh 

t there in the Spirit of St. Louis from Providence, 
g I., one man died of heart failure, fourteen 
were hurt so badly that they were removed to 
hospitals, more than 100 were treated at temporary 
hospitals and dressing stations and thousands 
returned to their homes with bruised bodies and 
torn clothing. mC Con 

—Tommy Holton, 2% years old, the son 0 ver 
W. Holton, owner of the Twin Brook Zoo at 
Middletown, N. J., died at the Woodley Hi ital 
from wounds received when he was attack z 
# huge timber wolf that had escaped from 

father’s zoo. 


July 23—Torrential rains swept the Atlantic coast 


and did much damage in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. 


WALES VISITS CANADA. 


—The Prince ot Wales, his brother, Prince 
Prim e Minister Stanley Baldwin and roe eee 
Jeft Southampton, England, for Canada, on the 
steamer Empress of Australia. 
Sos bows Asse bt ae correspondent, was 
near chow, 
oar C.. A. Lin flew from Boston for Port- 


h 
ond: Mes but got lost, In a fog and after 5 hours 
oncord, N. H. 
'—The ‘annual eaxtercnre of the Governors of the 


States opened at Detroit. 


July 24—Henry Ford made apolo to Herman 

eran Pha tna ae srs iv was announced 
at the latter's $200, suit against F 

would be dropped. ge Hore 

—Maurice E. Crumpacker, 40, a Representative in 
Congress from Portland, Oreg., committed suicide, 
at San Francisco, by jumping into the bay. 

—The King of the Belgians dedicated, at Ypres, 
the stone memorial on which are carved the names 
ae 58,000 British soldiers who died in the World 


ar. 

—A jury at Benton, IIl., convicted Charles Birger; 
Art Newman, and Ray Hyland of the murder, 
Dee. 12, 1926, of Mayor Joe Adams of. West City. 
Birger was sentenced to death, the others to life 
imprisonment. 

—Col. C. A. Lindbergh flew his plane from Concord, 
N. H., to Old Orchard Beach, Me. 

—Boston eer the Hawaii fliers, Lieuts, L. P. 
Maitland and A. F. Hegenberger. 

—The body of King Ferdinan 
buried at Curtea de Arges. 
—Bartolomeo Vanzetti ended his 8 days of hunger 
strike, at State Prison, Charlestown, Mass., but 

resumed it July 25. Sacco kept on fasting. 

July 25—A Paris court has divorced Lina Cavalierl, 
singer, from Lucien Muratore, also a singer. 

—vVan. Lear Black, owner of the Baltimore Sun, 
arrived at Croydon Airdrome, near London, after 
an aerial journey of 20,000 miles to and from 
Batavia, Java. He started the trip on June 15. 

—5 hand-painted miniatures of the 17th century 
were stolen from a locked case in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in N. Y. City. 

—James F. Monaghan, alias ‘‘Boston Billy” Wil- 
liams, pleaded guilty, at Mineola, N. Y., to a 
charge of robbing the home of Jesse L. Livermore 
= sone He was sentenced, July 28, to 50 years 

prison. 

July 26—A threatened strike on the Interborough 
subway lines at N. Y. City was averted through 
the efforts of Mayor J. J. Walker, who got both 
sides to agree to a truce until the city works out 
its s"bway vnification plan. 

—James A.** Bud” Stillman of N. Y. City, married 
Miss Lena VY. Wilson, at Grand Anse, Quebec, 


Can. 

—Col. C. A. Lindbergh flew his Spirit _of St. Louis 
from Concord, N. H., to Springfield, Vt. 

—June Mathis (Mrs. Silvanio Balboni), scenario 
writer, died of a heart attack at the 48th St. 
Theatre, N, Y. City. 

—28 mock raids by the Royal Air Force left London 
theoretically in ruins. 

July 27—Col. C. A. Lindbergh flew from Springfield 
and Bennington, Vt., to Albany, N. Y., where 


of Roumania was 


ed him in the rain. On the way he” 


40,000 greet 

dropped @ note over the home of President 
Coolidge, at Plymouth, Vt., containing an explana- 
tion of the national-wide Lindbergh tour sponsored 


by the Dan'l. F. Guggenheim Fund for the promo-/* 


tion of aeronautics. 

—A German passenger plane exploded as it bit the 
earth in a forced landing between Cassel and 
Giesen; 3 passengers and the crew of 2 were killed. 

—Frederick A. Sees presented his credentials 
A Dublin as first U. 8. minister to the Irish Free 

tate. 


—{000 died in flood due to collapse of @ reservoir 


in the State of Baroda, India, \ 


—Michael Borodin, Russian agent in China, left 


Hankow for Moscow. . 
July 28—A squall on Lake Michigan at Chic! 
yy the excursion boat, Favorite, and drowned 27, 
—The N. Y. City Board of Estimate granted bus 
franchises to the Equitable Coach Co., in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn and Queens; to the Surface 
Transportation Co. (3rd Ave. Ry. Co.), In the 
Bronx; _to the Tompkins Bus Corporation, on 


Islan 

—Charles R. Flint, 77, merchant and banker, mar- 
ried, ‘at N. pis vith pte Charlotte Reeves, 37. 

been le ore. 

Ber" Cc. A. Lindbergh flew the Spirit of St. Louis 
from Albany to Troy, Lake George, Schenectady 
and Syeeaith and E. B. Bronte, U. S.-to-Hawail 

—E. L. Smith and E. B. Bronte, U. 5.-to- 
Civilian aviators, arrived back at San Francisco 

ena ves isco S. Lat Guatemalan, minister 

r Francisco 8. our Gu a - 
to the U. §., shot and seriously wounded himself 
at the Legation. 


THEATRE TICKET GOUGERS GUILTY; 


29—Federal prosecution of theatre ticket price- 
od a asf Y. ore pas resulted in convictions 
and fines or else pleas 0: 
tes Foainding poxing ticket sellers, 
agreements to limit prices to 50 cents over theatre 
pox office rates and refunds of income tax of 
which the government had been chea 


lity from 24 agents ane : 


& reSs 
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, July 29—In his national air tour, Col. C.A. Lindbergh 


lew his Spirit of St. Louis from Syracuse, N. Y. 
to Rochester and thence to Buffalo. On the way he 
circled over Niagara Falls. Everywhere he is 

. greeted by vast crowds and is dined by commercial 
and municipal Cs hh ment bodies. 

—Lieuts. L. J. aitland and A. F. Hegenberger, 
U. S.-to-Hawaii army fliers were welcomed ai 
N. Y. City. Pe Lea rgh, they plead, wherever 
th 0, for airports. | 

= Miss eFelen Oatman, 19, a music and philosophy 
student, who bad regarded suicide she said, as 

tio, gassed herself t0, death at N. Y. City. 

July 31—The Prince of Wales, Prince George, and 

emier Baldwin, proceeded by river steamer on 
the St. Lawrence, from Quebec to Montreal. 

~-A bomb which he was carrying in an auto at 
San Francisco, concealed in a suitcase between his 
knees, exploded and killed Dominick Caffodio 
and injured Angelo C. Luca. 

-~-A bomb in the cellar of the home of W. G. Maxweil, 
coal and ice dealer, at Canton, O., exploded, 
wrecked that house and injured several other 
dwellings; damage, $100,000. Labor troubles were 


blamed. 

—tLieut. C. A. Pearson was killed when his army 
plane, of the recently discarded type, fell at 
Wichita, Kan. 

AUGUST 


Aug. 1—Clarence D. Chamberlin soared on an 
aeroplane at 8.14 a.m., from the new fiying bridge 
of the out go’ stéamship, Leviathan, and took 
air mail from the passengers to the landing field 
at Teterboro, N. J. 

—Col, C. A. Lindbergh flew from Buffalo, N._Y. 
to Cleveland, O., where 150,000 greeted him, The 
freedom of the city was given to him. 
ug. 2—“I do not choose to run for President in 
1928” said President Coolidge in a written state- 
ment handed by him to the newspaper corres- 
Ete? at Rapid City, 8. Dak. 

—Lieut. Leclair Schultz, died in fall from Durning 
Army plane, Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Aug. 3—Backed yee unanimous vote of his special 
committee of inquiry, Gov. A. T. er, of 
Massachusetts announced, at Boston, that Sacco 
and Vanzetti, anarchists, had been given a fair 

» trial and were, by all the evidence available at 
and since the trial, guilty of slaying and ae a 
.factory paymaster, ‘at Braintree, April 15, 1920. 
Therefore, he added, he can see no reason for 
executive intervention against the death sentence. 


_ — George Schultz, 68, who had 21 wives, died in the 


ry 


pian hospital at Sing Bing. 

—tThe Prince of Wales dedicated, at_ Ottawa, the 
Memorial Chamber to Canada’s 60,000 war dead. 
British Premier Baldwin made a speech at the 
Canadian Club on Imperial Unity. 

—Col. CG. A. Lindbergh flew his Spirit of St. Louis 

_ from Cleveland, O., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—The World Conference on Faith and Order opened 

at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

— ae Denes fo ae gave locomotive 

eers a percent wage increase. 

Aug. 4-—-President Coolidge’s tri-power ‘en 
Great Britain, Japan) naval armament limitation 
conference ended with a plenary session at Geneva, 
after fruitless \negotiations since June 20. The 
failure was due to deadlocks as to the size of guns 
and cruisers. 

—Sacco and Vanzetti were notified at the Charles- 
CAS Mass., State Prison, that Gov. Fuller had 

. Tefused to revoke their death sentence. They 
issued, through their Defense Committee, state- 
ments calling Gov. Fuller, Judge Webster Thayer, 
and the prosecuting attorney, murderers, an 
Saying they are proud to die as anarchists. Their 
counsel, W. J. Thompson and H. B. Bhrman, 
resigned from the case, and criti what they 
charged as “‘secrecy’’ sutrounding the Governor's 
inquiry. They were succeeded by Arthur D. Hill, 
who asked Judge Thayer, Aug. 8, for revocation 
of sentence and stay of execution, a new trial, 
Te been denied. Judge Thayer, on Aug. 9 
denied the request. Defense Counsel appealed 
to the full bench of the State Supreme urt; 
they asked President Coolidge, by wire, to urge 
Gov. Fuller for a reprieve, and they demanded 
of the U. S. Atty. Gen., an investigation of his 
Sa0co-Vanzetti files. 


—The Sioux Tribe, at Deadwood, S. Dak., adopted 
as “Leading 


‘President Coolidge into their ranks 
Eagle”—Wamblee-Tokaha, 


BOMBS EXPLODED IN SUBWAYS.4 


Aug. 5—Bombs at N. Y. City were exploded near 
midnight in the B.M.T. Subway station at Broad- 
way and 28th St., where the men’s lavatory and 
the change booth were wrecked, the latter being 
blown onto the train tracks; and at the LR.T, 
Subway station at 4th Ave. and 28th St., where 
the ticket booth was blown to pieces, the kiosk 


was shattered. The explosions shattered thou- 
sands of windows and Injured severely several 


Tsons, 

tg bomb at bs lads th artly destfoyed Emanuel 
Presbyterian Church, Girard Ave., and Leidy St. 

Ries aie Patan flew from Wheeling, W. Va., 
to Dayton, O. 

—The body of Lieut. W. L. Harris, who, with Lieut. 
W.A Gray and their army plane vanished Feb. 17, 
on the way from Mitchell Field, N. Y., to Langley 
Field, Va., was found in the ocean off Barnegat, 
N. J. 


—H. W. Mannon and Miss Betty M. Gottlieb were 
found shot to death in an auto at Hollywood, Calif. 

—Salvatore Merra, convicted slayer of Paymaster 
Thos. Conway, at Newark, N. J., was executed af 
the State Prison, Trenton. 

Aug. 6—A bomb, or gas SxploR at. Baltimore, 
artly wrecked the home of Mayor W. F. Broening. 
fl important municipal and public buildings, and 

utilities, and homes of officials were put under 
lice guard at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
oston and other cities; also American diplomata 
and their residences and offices in Italy, ance, 
Argentina, and many other Seba oH countries. 
An extra guard was assigned to President Coolidge. 


GEN. LEONARD WOOD DIES. 


—Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, 66, Gov. Gen’l. of the 
Philippines, was operated on, at Boston, Mass., 
for tumor. He died, Aug. 7, and was buried on 
August 9, in the National Cemetery at Arlington, 
Va., with full military honors. 3 

—Col. ©. A. Lindbergh flew his Spirit of St. Louis 
from Dayton to Cincinnati. 

—The Prince of Wales was greeted at Toronto. 

Aug. 7—The International Peace Bridge connect 
Buffalo, N. Y., with Fort Erie, Can., was dedicated. 
Vice-President Dawes and the Prince of Wales 
clasped hands at the centre of the span, across a 
ribbon marking the boundary between the two 
countries. The principal ceremonies were at the 
Buffalo approach, and were pues pared, in by 
Mr. Dawes, the Prince of Wales, Prince George, 
Secretary of State Kellogg, the British and 
Canadian Premiers, Gov. ith of N. Y. State, 
and others. Mr. Dawes in his address said the 
failure of the Geneva naval parley was due to lack 
of preparation. 

—‘Reds” marched at London, Paris, and other 
foreign cities in protest against the Sacco-Vanzetti 
death sentences. 


.—King Fuad of Egypt called on the Pope, at Rome. 


Aug. Two bomb explosions at Utica, N. Y., 
lestroyed 6 dwellings. 

—At Paris the general Sacco-Vanzetti protest 

24-hour strike was only a partial success. Public 


service was not hampered. Some Colorado coal | 


miners went on a day’s sympathy strike. 
—A mob burned the U. S. flag at the consulate, 
ene ” Lindbergh flew his lane fro 
‘ol. C. A, ergh flew monoplan mH 
Cincinnati, O., to Louisville, Ky. ee 
Aug. 9—Sacco-Vanzetti strikes and demonstrations 
were held at New York, Boston, and many other 
cities by. Communists, Socialists, I.W.W., and 
other Bes Peete Nera — ee 
appeal Oo mier Mussolini, who 
han done all he could, =: - 
—Col. C, A, Lindbergh flew his Spirit of St. Louis 
from Louisville, Ky., to Indianapolis, i: 
Capt. O, W..Broberg was drowned when his 
pied plane fell into Gatun Lake, Panama-Canal 


—The Prince of Wales, Premier Baldwin, and t 
party, arrived at Winnipeg and Brandon. pss 


who, for revenge, wrecked the apartme 
employer, rohn ‘Libme ye age ey x hie 
art works valued at $306,000. 
—The fin of Judge Kelby in the N. Y. City 
milk graft inquiry, in pro for a year 
‘ made public by Mayor atkere * pele 
. 10—To enable the courts to ” 
deration of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, f ey poe 
cbusetts Executive Council, on motion of Gov. 
Fuller, stayed their execution, and that of Celestino 
Madeiros, who had tried to give the others an 
alibi, until midi ht of A oon the eon 
men were notified a " .M., applicati 
writs of habeas corpus had nD dan by US 


were hurt 


Arrests at Boston che ; 
ow checked picketing of the State. 


ba 


~ 
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Ne Aug. 10—-President Coolidge dedicated, at Mount Rush- 
- more, S.Dak.,amemorial to Presidents Washington, 
ft Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt. Their figures 
. are to appear in stone on the granite face of the 
mountain. 

—Lieuts. G. W. D. Covell and R. S. Waggener, 
entrants for tne flight to Hawaii for $35,000, 
died when their army plane crashed into an em- 
bankment at Point Loma, Calif. 

—Henry Ford ted at Detroit, Col. C. A. Lind- 


aa enforcer was assassinated at Southwest City, 


: o. 
4 —Mayor J. J. Walker and wife left N. Y. City for a 
European tour. 


DE VALERA TAKES THE OATH. 


Aug. 11—Eamon de Valera and the 44 other 
| cligy “og Deputies in the Dail Eireann of the 
Irish Free State took the oath of allegiance to 
King George, and then were admitted as members; 
they took their seats on Aug. 12. 

—Henry Ford, at Detroit, took his first aeroplane 
ride, and at the same time was the first enger 
in Col. C. A. Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. uis, an 
extra seat having been put in the monoplane. 
The elder Ford was taken up 2,000 feet, and then, 
Se he got out, his son, Edsel, got in, and took a 


ride, 

—Bartolomeo Vanzetti ended his hunger strike at 
the Charlestown, Mass., State Prison, but Nicola 
Sacco continued to abstain from food. They were 
removed from the death-house of the prison, as 
was Celestino Madeiros. 

—Thousands of Inca Indians have rebeled in the 
Pocoada region of Bolivia, armed with clubs and 
sling-shots they are killing whites and burning 


uses. 

Aug. 12—Capt. A. V. Rogers, British war ace, 
entrant in the air race to Hawaii, died in fall from 
his airplane at Los Angeles, Calif. 

—At West Orange, N. J., Thomas A. Edison cele- 


brated the golden annive of the invention 
of the pbonograph by repeat: over the radio, 
“Mary a Little Lamb," the nursery jingle he 


recorded on the first talking machine fifty years 


. Louis. 
—At Lisbon, Portugal’s 18th rebellion in 16 years 
of republican history was crushed in a few hours 


; ye ie ¥ the bets tie 8 a - 
a) secretary of the Minister of Finance was wounde 
and agin passed through the clothes of the 
Minister of Justice. 
Aug. 13—75,000 welcomed “Lucky Lindy” and his 
“Spirit of St. Louis, at Chicago, when they arrived 
by air from Grand Rapids. 
at the foot of the group of mountains 
culminating in the peak of Mont Blanc, beyond 
the French frontier, Augusto Turati, ary 
. General of the Fascist Party, formally christened 
: “the est peak’? on the Italian side with the 
' mame ‘Mount Benito Mussolini.” 
—Mrs. Wayne B. Wheeler, wife of the National 
Anti-Saloon League was fatally 
burned, and her father Robert Candy, was shocked 
to death, by the bursting of a gasoline can at the 
er summer camp at Little Point Sable, near 


— hang Gen. Chiang Kai-shek has quit. 
fils ainsi as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Nanking revolutionary armies and from all other 
posts in the Kuomintang, or Nationalist political 
party, was accompanied ‘by those of several high 

! civil officials, of the Nanking Nationalist Govern- 


ent. 
—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, 51 old, one of the 
t Tasting mental and nerve specialists in 
i the East and Professor of Psychiatry at Conn 


9) 
Long Island Sound. His body was found. 
Aug. 14 Two one-motor, all-metal German Junker 
a monoplanes, the Bremen and the Europa left 
i nger nets N. ¥. time. 
"at 1.21 p.m., and 1.25 p.m., N. Y. 
On the Bremen Pere pilots Friedrich August Loose 


i: Koehl, with Baron Gunther von 
f one wield of the North German Lloyd 8 
x Huenef a 
+ Co., as passenger. On the Europa were D Ae 
a Johann Risticz and Cornelius Edzard, wit 
ia _ ‘Hubert R. Knickerbocker, an American newspaper 
# man, as passenger. 
hi t bie forced the Europa down in a fog 
4 y a premen, amet Germany. The Bremen, beset by 


~ 


head winds, fog, and storm, turned back off the 
western coast 0 sland and returned to Dessau. 

—Earthquakes killed 34 in the Ferghana region of 
Turkestan, on the Afghan-India border, 

—At Locarno, psychoanalysis as a means of assistin, 
the greatest possible release of the abilities an 
individuality of the child has been approved at & 
conference held by 1,100 educational leaders from 
51 different countries after 2 weeks deliberations, 


JUDGE GARY DIES. 


aur 15—Ex-Judge Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of 

the Board of Directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation and one of the outstanding leaders of 
American industry for many years, died early 
yesterday morning at his home, 5th Ave., N. 
City. He was in his 81st year. 

—At the Charlestown, Mass., State Prison, Nicola 
Sacco broke his 30-day fast with 2 mugs of hot 
baie tea. He had been threatened with forcible 


‘eeding. 

—The “Brinoe of Wales, and his brother, Prince 
George, pitched hay on Wales’ E. P. Ranch, 
near Calgary, Alberta. Premier Baldwin and his 
wife stopped at Ottawa. 

—Col. C. A. Lindbergh flew his Spirit_of St, Louis 
ee Chicago to Springfield, and thence to St. 


Ss. 

—8 died when a mob tried to storm the jail at 
Buena-Ventura, Panama and lynch a prisoner 
accused of murder. 

Aug, 16—Of 9 he ine entered in the $35,000 Aerial 
Derby, Oakland, Calif., to Honolulu (2,405 miles). 
4 got away and speeded out over the Pacific—the 
Aloha, the Woolaroc, the Golden Eagle, and the 
Miss Doran. The Oklahoma and the Dallas Spirit 
started but turmed back. The Air King was 
ruled out. The Pabco Flier failed to take off. 
The El Encanto crashed at the start. The Miss 
Doran, (J. A. Pedlar, pilot; Lieut. V. R. Knope 
navigator) owing to motor trouble, flew back and 
made repairs and thus lost 144 hours. In that 
plane, 8 & passenger, was Miss Mildred Doran, 22, 
school teacher, of Flint, Michigan. > 

The Woolaroc arrived at Wheeler Field at 6.53; 

33 p.m., on Aug. 17, winning $25,000, cote Arthur 

Goebel; naviagator, Lieut. W. V. Davis). The 

Aloha janded 2 hours later, 8.52 p.m., winnin 


17 minutes, 33 seconds; the Aloha, 28 hours, 16 
minutes, The Miss Doran and the Golden Hagle 
(John W. Frost, pilot; Gordon Scott, navigator) 
were lost. 

—Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizers bombed at E. Milton, 
Mass., the home of Lewis McHardy, one of the 

jury that convicted. 

—Near Charlottesville, Va. ee che by the ray of a 
spotlight in the City Hall, New York, the beam 
of the Jefferson Light, the largest searchlight in the 
world, shot from the projection and cut through 
the darkness to illuminate Monticello, the home 
of Thomas Jefferson. , 

—Mountain moonshiners ambushed in a forest near 
Chauncey, W. Va., shot to death Edward Hensley, 
@ prohibition agent, his son, and Ernest Marcum, 
Howard Tomlin was wounded. 


FRANCO-GERMAN TREATY SIGNED. 


Aug. 17 Freee eSomnoree,, Bvra separate aeréo- 
ment, Germans are virtually barred from French 
Ea oon, aster Dalen ae NE 
Halifax. He sailed, Aug. 18, from Sydney, N. 8.,° 


8. 
Aug. 18—In the Amur region of Siberia, more than 
villag e been flooded, about 40,000 
te 8 da nomeless and more than 100 


ed. 
—New York City police 
have ri with stra 


y bull 

; John Golden, Aug. 14; Miss Ruby 

Gfeunatins, 9 Aus: 17. Carmelio Mino and Santa 
ug. FF 

UPraky Lindy” flew bis S 8t. Louis from 


irit of 
nsas City, Mo., to Wichita, Kan. He was at 
be ea o., and Moline, Ill., on Aug. 19. _ 


h a speech at 


yi 


Aug. 23—At the Charlestown, 
} eli 


Aug. 18—A visitor at the Alleghemy County peniten- 
tiaryhanded pistolsto Paul Jawarski, dynamiter, and 


John Vasbinder, robber-slayer, and both convicts, 
facing execution, shot their way out of the place, 
wounding two guards, and escaped. 

—A bomb was exploded between the American 
Legation in Sofia and the house occupied by 
Professor Molloff, Bulgarian Minister of Finance. 

Aug, 19—The airplane, Dallas Spirit (Capt. William 
P. Erwin, pilot; Capt. A. H. Hichwaldt, navigator) 
left San Francisco (Oakland) to search the Pacific 
for the missing two Hawaii planes, Miss Doran and 
Golden Eagle. When about 600 miles out the 
plane radioed an 8.0.8. saying it was in a second 
tall spin. It was never again heard from. 


SACCO-VANZETTI PLEAS REJECTED. 


—The full bench of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
rejected all pleas filed with it by the Sacco- 
Vanzetti defense. Sacco and Vanzetti were put 
back in the death house in the State Prison at 
Charlestown. Vanzetti's sister, Miss Luigia, 38, 
arrived from Italy. 

—Bombs were exploded in an alley in a Philadelphia 
“Little Italy,” under a railroad bridge, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at W. Elizabeth, Pa., at Henderson 
N. C., and ina theatre at Guerdon, Ark. Hidden 
dynamite was seized at Acushnet, Mass., and 
Medfield, Mass. 

—Secreted in-a pile of rocks behind the Municipal 
Art Museum, overlooking the Schuykill River, at 
Philadelphia, a book of plans.containing complete 
specifications for the construction of the Navy’s 
latest and most powerful scout cruiser was found 
by Department of Justice agents. 

—tThe Prince of Wales spoke at Victoria, B. C. 

Aug. 20—In the Sacco-Vanzetti case, Federal District 
Judge James M. Morton, Jr., in Massachusetts, 
denied a writ of habeas corpus or a stay of execu- 
tion, and Unjted States Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes refused a stay of execution. 
The Clerk of the Supreme Court at Washington 
declined to receive a petition for a writ of certiorari, 
for aa of the case until accompanied by the 
records, 

Vanzetti’s sister talked with him. Hidden dyna- 
mite was seized at Billerica, Mass, 

—200,000 at Milwaukee, Wis., welcomed Col. C. A. 
Lindbergh and his plane. 

—Lieut. George Stumpf died when his army airplane 
fell near St. Louis, Mo. 

Aug. 21—President and Mrs. Coolidge and their 
party departed in a special train from Custer, for 
® woek’s vacation trip in Yellowstone National 
Park, which they entered on Aug. 22. 

=U. 8. Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
refused, at Chatham, Mass., to hear a request for a 
Btay of execution of the death sentence on Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti. Appeals by wire 
made to President Coolidge and Chief Justice Taft 
were without effect. 

Aug, 22—All requests and petitions to Federal and 

Massachusetts State judges and to Gov. Fuller 

having failed, final preparations were made at the 

Charlestown, Mass., state prison, for the execution 

o? Nicola Sacco, Bartolomeo Vanzetti, and their 

“alibi” witness, Celestino F. Madeiros. 

There were mass Gemonstrations for the convicts 

and against courts, judges, and Goy. Fuller and 

the prosecuting officers, at N. Y. City, and every 
large city in the United States, and abroad. There 

were short protest strikes at Rochester, N. Y., 

and in Paraguay, Sweden, Australia, Brazil; France, 

Spain, and other countries, at Geneva, & mob 

smashed the windows of the League of Nation 
alace, at London a crowd marched to the king’s 

palace but was dispersed. At Cheswick, P: 


a, 8 

, State trooper was killed in helping to bréak up a 

rotest meeting, 

—At Los Angeles, Mrs. Lita Grey Chaplin received 
an interlocutory decree of divorce from Charles 
Spencer Chaplin, custody of their two small chil- 
nets ie 4 900; in oie Ropes The film 

an, not appear in court, year must 
elapse before a final decree is granted. 


SACCO AND VANZETTI EXECUTED. 


ass., State Prison, 

estino F, Madeiros was electrocuted at 12.02 
a.m,, Nicola Sacco, at 12.11 a.m., and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, at 12.20 a.m. Sacco was an anarchist 
shoe worker; Vanzetti, a fish pedlar; Madeiros, a 
professional ‘bandit who had been condemned for 
murder in a robbery. Sacco and Vanzetti, were 
conyloted, July 14, 1921, of murder and robbery 
at South Braintree, Mass., April, 15, 1920, when 
Frederick A. Parmanter, a shoe factory paymaster, 
and Alexander Berardelli, his guard, were shot to 
death, The robbers got $15,776.51. They escaped 
in a car in which, it was said, there were 3 other 
men, None of the money was recovered, Sacco’s 
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jast words at the death chair were ‘‘Long live 
anarchy! Farewell mother.” Sacco and Vanzetti 
denied their guilt to the end. 

Mob demonstrations, following the executions, 
cecurred in many cities and countries. At Leipsic 
Germany, 1 man was killed and several wounded 
in attacks on Polige stations; at Amsterdam, win- 
dows of the U. S.-Consulate were smashed; at 
London, where an American boycott was urged, 
40 were hurt by the police; at Paris, cafes were 
looted, hundreds of rioters were seized, scores hurt, 
including 121 policemen; at Geneva, fire hose and 
a@ thunder storm dispersed the crowds. 

In Russia, authorities oreanins Inass meetings 
during the: working hours in all of the industrial 
centres, including Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and 
Kharkoff to record vows of vengeance for two 
“innocent revolutionaries’; at uenos Aires, 
American business houses were stoned; at Copen- 
hagen the police stopped a rush on the U. 8. 
Legation; the Republican guard was called out at 
Oporto to quell a Sacco-Vanzetti, demonstration 
before the Consulate. A number of demonstrators 
were wounded in the clash. j 

At Cleveland, O., a bomb was exploded at the 
rectory of St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, 
shattering windows. / 

The bodies of Sacco and Vanzetti were put on view 
Aug, 25, in a Boston funeral chapel; later they 
were cremated. f 

—There is a recurrence of river floods in Arkansas, 
with 1,000 refugees in the McClelland-Georgetown 
area and in the south-east part of the state. 

—‘‘Lucky Lindy” flew his Spirit of St. Leuis from 
Madison, Wis., to Minneapolis. 

—Miss Florence Anderson, an American citizen, 
of Los Angeles, was fatally wounded in an attack 
by several hundred men on a Southern Pacific train 
south of Acaponeta, in the State of Nayarit, Mexico 

—The body of the wife of Dr. H. C. Hill, with a bulle' 
hole in the head, was found buried in the cellar of 
her home, Streator, Ill. 

Aug. 24—Sacco-Vanzetti riots were renewed, but less 
seriously, at Paris, Nancy and Lyons, in France; 

_at Brussels, Belgium; and at Warsaw, Poland, 
where the police repelled a mob attack on the 
United States aoe } 

—Mayor James J. Walker of New York City, wife 
and party arrived at Berlin, Germany, on Aug. 25, 
he was decorated by the Secretary of State with 
the Order of the Red Cross, 

—15 Vege ih were killed, 20 seriously hurt, in 
England, when a suburban express, London ‘for 
Deal, jumped the rails and hit a bridge near 
Levenoaks. E 

—The Russian Soviet Government, at Moscow, 
divested Feodor Chaliapin, opera singer, of 
rank as National Artist of the Republic. 

—The Prince of Wales and party inspected smelters 
at Trail, B. C. 


JAPANESE WARSHIP CRASH. 

—In Japanese warship maneuvers and a sham attack 
by destroyers, at 11 p.m., in the Sea of Japan, 
the second-class destroyers Warabi and Ashi, 
850 tons each, crashed full speed into the cruisers 
Jintsu and Naka, 6,000 tons each. .The Warabi 
sank in fifteen minutes. Twelve bm including 


whed. Th 
Ashi remained afloat with a gash in her bows, but 
twenty-seven of her men were di 


has 
his 


afloat. 
Aug. 25—-Paul Redfern, alone in a he aa el 
‘or 


dbergh and hi 
flew from pines 
the farmhouse 


Ta. 4 
. 29, at Omaha, Neb.” 
1g. 3 ug. '31; at Pierre, RD. 
—Near Indianapolis, Ind., Sergt. Ralph A. Gordon 
ti 


of the 113th Aviation Squadr In 
Guard, and Miss Vivian pps oO, were, ned 


when the airplane Gordon was piloting crashed. 


8 pertot et were killed, 40 hurt, when a cog- 
France, jumped the tack ald ont Ca toh 60 fet 

— arth odees killed _100- on the Island of Formosa 
and 10 at Tainan, China, 


ots edi ica pS 


“ye 


580 io 300 
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Aug. 25—Tnhe Prince of Wales and Prince Se 


explored 2 miles into a mine at Kimberley, B. C. 
—An explosion due the police said to a. bomb 
damaged the Baltimore, Md., sewage-disposai 
een, ies the morgu 
—The mill village of White Rock, R. I. with 34 on 
ings and 7 public schools was sold at Lig 
The mill village of Manchaug, Mass., had been 
auctioned on Aug. 23. 
eee Goldstein, 22, insured for $140,000, was 
push ed off a row boat and drowned, in Gravesend 
ay, New York City. 
Aug. 26—The entire North Atlantic coast was 
battered by storm, which took ten lives in Nova 
Lo oe three in Newfoundland and did great 


ee Atweniania has prema Pe to the gold standard, 
—A mob of Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizers ain 
attacked the ‘Onied States Consulate at Cher 


bourg, France. 

—Cecar Petty, 32, of New York City, an American 
student in Paris jumped bs the steamship Paris, 
off France, and was drowned. 

—The controversy between the Government and ae 
&. L. Doheny interests over oi] leases in Federa 

es Nos. 1 and 2 io the Elk Mills fields of 
Kern County was terminated when Federal Judge 
Paul McCormick, Los Angeles, discharged the 
receivership which three years ago was placed over 
the Pan-American Western Petroleum Company's 
operation of the leases. From the date that the 
receivership became effective, March 17 24, 
until Aug. 24 last, Federal records show that the 
former Doheny y holdings netted the Government a 
total of $12,369,000.8 


PRIDE OF DETROIT’S FLIGHT. 


ae 27—The mono Pride of Detroit (William 
Brock, Se DOE Se F. Schlee, co-pilot) arose 
t Harbor 14 a.m. (New York 


m, Brine Sept. 7; at 
Sept. 8; at Hongkong, 
J udson for the T. BE. Rhod 
—Judson yinaster es 

was ped to death in his auto and robbed 
of P4706, at Mosholu Parkway and Jerome Ave., 
ew Yor ty. 

Aug. 28-—President Coolidge and family, after a 
week’s tour of Yellowstone Park, returned to the 
summer White House, Black 8. D. 

—7,000 ee ay esi) sympathizers paraded, at 
Boston, to Forest Hills Cemetery, where the bodies 
were het a: ‘Two fire houses and two chemical 
— were set ablaze by incendiaries. 

Aug. 29—Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, one of the 
‘founders of the e of Nations and one of the 
pence! British de’ tes to that bony, res “aang 

1th his esas s* attiid toward loaivamienn. 
Ww! is es" a le towar 
the Hague Court, the protocol of 1924 and the 
recent tri te moral: Imitation conference. 

, Levine of New poe fiew his trans- 

ia, Londo: 


the ly: 
8 200-foot ravine. One 
reci ayo enatpe men were killed. 
sap anew hd wners closed 350 moving- 


to wage 
ure theatres at oe cpio The strike ended 


2 shaders Romine se the raf 

than months 

oteelia a ae us and i refeure 
‘a the Viceroy, 

© Legislative Assembly at 


_— waters in rage 's and other streams in 


iene away cottages, 


i Tea is vated that 


kker Ai , St. a 
wa Can ate Hate, ere. Pape . Leshe 
Hamilton & and Lieut. Col, Fred F. Mince 1 of the 


Royal Air Force, with Princess Lowenstein-W ert- 
heim, 62, as a passenger.. They all were lost. 
—Ex-Gov. Warren T. McCray of Indiana was 
released from the United States prison at Altanta, 
Ga., aan serving a sentence for using the mails to 


defrau 
SEPTEMBER. 


Sept. 1—The monoplane, Sir John Carli with 
Capt. Jerry Tully, and Lieut, James Tied doalt 
aboard, leff London, Can., at 5,34 a.m. boundefor 
London, Engl., but’ was forced down by fog at 
6 p.m., Near Washburn, Me. ‘The plane later 
went to Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, where on 
Sept. 7, at 7.25 a.m., Eastern Standard Time it 


. left for London, England. They were never heard 


m. 

—The monoplane, Royal Windsor, with C. A. 
C‘Duke"’) hiller and Phil. Wood aboard, left 
Windsor, Can., at 9.18 a.m., bound for Windsor, 
Engl., but was forced down "by fog at 8 p.m.,, at 
St. John’s Can., 27 miles southeast of Montreal. 
On a second flight it was forced down, Sept. 3, 
=< hg bene Me., but finally got to Harbor Grace, 


—The United States Government relinquished con- 
trol of its last air-mail route between New York 
and Chicago simultsneously with He inception at 
Hadley Field, New Brunswick, N. of an air- 
express service under the auspices of tive ‘American 
Railway Express Company. 

—Ensi Ward Pierce, naval reserve officer of 
Portland, Ore., and Harvey Elkins, mechanic, were 
killed in making a practice landing ‘at the Hampton 
Roads Naval Base, Va. 

—Men in ambush shot and killed near St. Clairsville, 
O., A, J. McGee, fireman on a locomotive pulling a 
train laden with coal from non-union mines in 

Ta. 

—At Geneva, Switz,, the 46th session of the Council 
a, the League of Nations began, behind locked 

Sept. ok Farman biplane, Bluebird, with Leon 
Givon and Pierre Corbu aboard, left Le Bourget 
fiying field near Paris, at 1.29 a:m. (N. Y,. time) 
bound for New York City. After wandering 2 
hours in fog it returned to Le Bourget. 

—Col. C. A. bee flow his Soins ef St. Louls 


sae ‘Wash., Sept. ib: at ne ae 

Pmt Niagara Falls, Prof. and Mrs. Roy Desmond 
Huxley of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, were killed 
instantly and their daughter was fatally hurt 
when their automobile crashed through a guard 
rail at the edge of ———— Gorge and plunged 
100 feet to a ledge of rock 

—The Prince of Wales and Prince George spoke at 
the Canadian Club, Montreal. 

—Because his ¢hildhood sweetheart died a week oe 
and the “joy was gofie out of his life,” Howard 
Kyle, 16, Cincinnati high school student, com- 

mitted suicide by stepping cs front of a B. & O. 
freight train at_Wilmington, 

—Mayor James J. Walker ad id party of New York 
City, floated down the an Venice. They 

arrived at Rome on Sept, 8. 
"aim Harris, Pendleton round-up rider and the 
feature performer of many rodeos, was slain in 
oe Ore., by an unidentified assailant, who 


ed & er through his heart. 
sept. On dagder trip inaugurating the air express 


between goatou aoe New York by way of 
rie Pilot E. line of the Colonial Air 
Transport crashed 1p ihe fa the fog and was Killed. His 
plane hit a tree and smashed into dense woods in 
the Chg of Willington, 25 miles northeast of 


SOVIET BOYS AND GIRLS PARADE. 
—Under the slogan, “Defense of the Sociailst 
Fatherland,” the Soviet Union celebrated what is. 
known as International Youth Day, as a manifes- 
tation of “the solidarity of the workers, ts 


500,000 viet yi 
various cities thre out the Union began the 
celebration with torchlight processions. In Moscow 
thousands of girls and boys, Red Scouts 
yee save rt-suits, marched with red banners. 
. 4—Whil g at 


‘Germany, as bits in the back by an unidentified 
—Prot. fag G. Aitterss 30, of Wellesley, Mass., uni- 

' versity 
~ self to 


aduate, and a college teacher, gassed him~ 
eath, at Stamford, Conn, 


_ President Cooliage and family ended their vacation 


; Sept. 1G—At, Geneva, submission to an impartial 


_—The United States has protested to France against 


American marines and Nicaraguan Co: 


} 
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Sept. 12—The U. 8. Secretary of State, at Washing- 
ton, in response stated that there has been no 
dispute between Panama and the United States as 
to the latter’s sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
and the League of Nations has nothing to do with 
American control over the zone. 

—The State of New York celebrated its 150th birth- 
Gay with banners, bands and speeches at Kingston. 

—A tidal wave drowned 5,000 at Yeung Kong, on the 

Chinese coast. 


12.295 MILES FLOWN IN 145 HOURS. 


ge 11—The monoplane, Pride of Detroit, with 

’ §. Brock and Edward F. Schlee aboard, which 

left Harbor Grace, N. F., on Aug. 27, bound around 
the world, flew from Shanghai, China, for Tokio. 
They reached Japan on the same day, but storms 
forced them down several times, and they did 
not reach Tokio until Sept. 14, There they found 
they could not beat the record around the world, 
so decided to abandon the attempt, having flown 
12,295 miles in 1454 hours, 

—The Ukrani: Crimean and North Caucasian 
eoast of the Black Sea were shaken by three 
separated earth shocks, the worst casualties being 
at Sebastopol and near-by health resorts, 100 were 
killed, 1,000 hurt. 

—In the presence of 100 of the outstanding gourmets 
of France, Andre Tardieu, Minister of ‘Public 
Works, unveiled a statue to Brillat-Savarin in the 
little town of Belley, where the epicure was born. 

Sept. 12—Count Carlo Nardini, Italian Vice Consul 
at Paris, was shot and killed by a compatriot who 
is believed to be an anti-Fascist Een ae The 
assailant, presented himself at the Co: te with a 

rotest that his wife had been refused a passport by 
the Italian authorities. 

Sept. 13—An earthquake under the ocean caused 
tidal waves which hit the Japanese and Mexican 
coasts. The towns of Kojima and Nakamura near 
Nagasaki, Japan, were swept by the seas; over 700 
were killed or injured, with 1,000 dwellings des- 
troyed. Ten miles of dikes were washed away and 
vessels were swept from their moorings. Persons 


Sept. 4—Prof. Frank F. Thompson, & university 
Feacher of New Brunswick, N. J. died in fall from 
# hotel window at Lewistown, Pa. 

Sept. 5—A bomb was exploded in an alley between 
the Brooklyn. courts ‘building and the Hall of 
Records. 

—The Eighth assembly of the League of Nations 
opened at Geneva, Switz., and elected, as president, 
Alberto N. Guani, of Uruguay. ‘The assembly 
adjourned on Sept. 27. 

—Col. C. S. Hill, commanding the Fourth Regiment 
of U. S: Marines, shot hi to death at Shanghai, 
China. He was ill. 

— Wayne B. Wheeler, 57, general counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, died of heart and kidne: 
trouble, at. Battle Creek; Mich, 

—William K. Vanderbilt o. New York married, at 
‘Paris, Mrs. Rosamond Lancaster Warburton, of 
Philadelphia. 

—A cavalcade of motor cars started, at Atlanta, Ga.» 
for Montreal and Quebec, marking the opening of 
the Appalachian Scenic Highway which connects 
Canada and the Gulf States. They reached Mon- 
treal on Sept. 12, and Quebec on Sept. 14. 


AIRPLANE “OLD GLORY” LOST 


Sept. 6—The monoplane, Old Glory, left Old Orchard 
, Beach, Me., at 11.23 a.m., N. Y, Daylight Time, 
bound for Rome, Italy. Aboard were Lloyd W. 
Bertaud, pilot; James D. Hill, navigator; and, as 
passenger, Philip A. Payne, ma: ng editor of 
the N. Y. Mirror. An S.O.S. radio distress call was 
sent from the plane at 4.17 a.m., Sept. 7, when over 
500 miles east cf Newfoundland. Searchers on the 
steamer, Kyle, sent out by W. R. Hearst, found a 
art of the wing of the monoplane but no trace of 

ine crew. 

=—In a quarrel ovet $500, Charles Herkovitz, a real 
estate broker, and his counsel, H. C. Cohen, were 
shot te death at an office on W. 44th St., New York 
City. Victor J. Steinberg, a lawyer, jumped out 
of 2 window and was killed, and in falling he 
hit and killed Robert McGroarty. On Nov. 3, 
Charles M. Bernstein, a haberdasher of Baltimore, 
who had been indicted charged with the shooting, 
was ordered by Judge Collins in General Sessions 
to be committed to the State Hospital for the 
Criminal Insane, at Matteawan, N. Y. 

Sept. 7—The Prince ot Wales and Prince George 
ended their Canadian tour, at Quebec, and em- 
parked for England, arriving at London on Sept. 14. 

—Hindu-Moslem riots atBombay, India, have caused 
25 deaths, with 180 wounded, since Sept. 4. 

—6,000 truck drivers went on strike at New York 
City. The strike ended Sept. 9 in @ $5-a-week 
raise in drivers’ wages, 

Sept. 8—State Troopers Robert Roy and Arnold T. 
Rasmussen were shot to death in serving a warrant 
on Wilmot Leroy Wagner, 23, at Caneadea, N. Y. 
Wagner was convicted on Noy. 25, and was sen- 
tenced, at Buffalo, to die in week of Jan. 16, 1928. 

Sept. 9—At the Assembly of the League of*Nations, 

eva, Germany, first among the great. powers 
to take such a step, announced through Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann, Foreign Minister, that the Reich 
would accept the compulsory arbitration clause of 
the World Court of Justice, and \assured the 
Assembly that Germany would not only travel 
‘along the road of peace, but would seek to be a 
pioneer in everything that pertained to peace. 


NEW FRENCH TARIFF, 


being carried away by the tidal wave. The lower 
Esa hg Nagasaki were flooded to a depth of 
ven : 

—Hot weather killed 4 at Chicago and 2 at St. Louts 
and closed many schools in Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Aetna seis and apy h 

_ co '8 censorship o: legraph messages, 
effective since April 21. 

Sept. 14—The Soviet Russian Government has 
executed 9 persons convicted of being English spies. 

—Following protests by Senor Puyrredon, Argentine 
Ambassador, the U. 8S. Tariff Commission has 
decided not to send agents to that country to 
gather information on the cost of producing corn 
and flax seed, under the flexible tariff provisions 
of the Fordney-McCumber iaw. 

—Isadora Duncan, American dancer, was killed at ‘ 
wich cr ne sicd ted Seether tof ue tng 

er auto ani i er out of the mo 
gir, Droaking Het Denk anton, at, Chlcagd; 

— e ice, ac’ was gran’ at cago, & 
divorce from Jules (Nicky Arndstein) ‘Arnstein. 

former’ fepotier, on” eal for alig™ his fiend 

» on ‘or , en 
Wilfred P. Irwin, last May 16, changed his plea of 
not guilty of first degree murder to one of guilty of 
manslaughter and was sentenced to a year's 
eneeounent in the Tolland County Jali and fined 

Sept: 15—General parliamentary elections in the Irish 
Free State. resulted as follows—Government, 
61 seats; Farmers, 6; Independents, 22; total 
Government group, 79. Fianna Fail, 57; Labor, 
13; National @, 2; Irish Workers, 1; total 
ce) ogc ran group, 73. / 


the new French tariff which applies um 
duties to American goods. This led to lengthy 
negotiations, 


in the Black of South Dakota and left Rapid 
City by train for Washington, D. C., arriving there 
on Sept. 11, on the way, on Sept. 10, he dedicated, 
at Brookings, S. D., the Lincoin Memorial Library 
of the State College. 

—The Empress 01 Japan, gave birth to a daughter, 
which was christened Princess Hisa, “heavenly; 
Jong enduring.” 


—Dr. William iendahl, 72, of Vineland, N. J.; 
Tt‘ s wie fold te pliee bs Nees 
: e, e ice 
had robbed her and killed her husband.” “ : 


AMERICAN LEGION MEETS IN PARIS. 


Sept. 16—With the arrival, at Cherbo and then 
at P: of General and National Com- 
mander Howard P. Savage of the American fe) 
the American = geal Forces came back to 
France. The Paris convention of the Legion began 

preceded by a big parade. 


nstabulary 
killed or wounded 67 rebels in fight in search for 
missing Marine Corps tare tes nd Lieut. E. A. 
Thomas and Serg. F. E, Dowdell, 
crashed in the . It was announced, Nov, 8, at 
Managua, that the missing aviators were slain 
on Oct. 8 by bandits. 


Va, 
court of justice of the dispute between Panama and 
the United States over the question of whether the 
Canal Zone is under the sovereignty of the United 
States or Panama, was sugested to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations by Dr. Eusebio A. Moralea 
ex-Foreign Mimster of Panama. 
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Sept. 16—Col. C. A. Lindbergh flew in his Ete of St. | Sept. 21—American Legionnaires revisited Verdun 


juis from Portland, Oreg., to San Frano wh 
70,000 school children sang a welcome. saa 

—President Coolidge indicated his dissatisfaction 
with the cotton price forecast by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
which caused on June 15, a heavy drop in the 
cotton market, and Secretary Jardine orderec-a 
ye pale atl of such statements on cotton in the 

—Tne strike of 2,000 market truck drivers and 
helpers, which practically paralyzed the movement 
of fruits and vegetables in New York City, was 
settled after 26 hours when the strikers won a 
$5 weekly wage increase. 

—The steamship Maui is scattering 5,000 floral pieces 
in the Pacific Ocean, = the path of the lost 
aeroplanes that were ‘bound from San Francisco to 
Hawaii in the Dole race. 

—With Martin Jensen as pilot and a live movie lion 
as the only passcnaer. an airplane left San Diego, 
Calif., for Mitchell Field, Mineola, N. Y. A storm 
fo) the plane down the same day 40 miles from 
Roosevelt Dam in Arizona. 

—Policeman H. E. A. Myers was shot to death by 
Benj. Rader, 18, who had imprisoned and robbed 
two women in a cemetery vault In Queens, New 
York City. Rader, convicted of manslaughter 
and robbery, was sentenced to life imprisonment 
and Edward Reilly, 21, who aided in the robbery 
got a 50-year term. 

Sept. 17-—W. G. McAdoo, in a letter to G. F. Milton 
of the ChattanoogaNTenn., News, made public at 
Washington, says he “steps aside” in the interest 
of harmony as a candidate for the next democratic 
presidential nomination. 

—Seven ms were killed and five injured when a 
Fokker monoplane which been taking up 

assengers from Hadley Field, New Brunswick, 

. J., on ten-minute sight-seeing flights, crashed 
fnto an apple orchard on the Schenck farm near 
Dunellen, N. J., Harry T. Chandler, record-hold- 
3 air mail pilot, was found dead at the control. 
His mechanic was killed in the seat beside him. 
Five of the ten passengers were killed and the 
others were taken unconscious and badly injured 
from the wreckage. 

—Lieut. Eaton Booth, and machinists C. 8. Harrison 
and Kenneth McRae, died when their Navy plane 
fell, in the Mojave Desert, near Palmdale, 5 

—Floods in the valley of the Lerma River, in Mexico, 
partly destroyed the City of Salamanca, with con- 
siderable loss of life. 

Sept. 18—-At Tannenberg, East Prussia, President 
1 Ta abet | repudiated for the first time, publicly 
and officially, the charges that Germany was res- 
ponsible for the World War. The occasion was the 
unveiling of a national war memorial to com- 

~memorate the Marshal's victory in the early days 
of the eonfilet when the Russian invasion was 


frustrated. 

—Cari Schultz of Allentown, Pa., was found shot to 
death in his auto, on a lonely road near that city. 
His wife said he had been killed by a stranger 
crawling toward the car in the grass, 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR DERBY, 


pom . 19—The first planes in the Transcontinental 
{r Derby left Roosevelt Field, L. I., headed for 
Chicago and Spokane, on the Pacific Coast. Other 
lanes started the next day. C. W. Holman, of 

t. Paul, of Class A, was first to reach Spokane, 
on Sept. 21, having flown 2,340 miles in 19 hours, 
42 minu 52 seconds. C. W. Meyers of Class B, 


Field on Sept. 21 on non-stop flight for Spokane; 
Stinson was forced down, ene: 22, at Missoula, 


Lac la Plonge, Sask., Can. 
t. 20-—Pilot Richard B. Hudson and his mechanic, 
ay Radike, were Killed with their airplane, the 

first of fifteen planes to start from Roosevelt Field 
in the Class A Division of the New York-to- 
Spokane ad cae on a wooded mountain- 
side at Lo: alley, N. J. 

ae eee idccary FOS Noe Erstad 
the American 1tionary Forces; f 
now Military Governor of Paris, headed the list of 
those who addressed the second day's session of the 
at peur of the American Legion in the Trocadero 
Palace. ‘ : 

—New Jersey voters defeated a proposal to lengthen 
the Governors’ term to 4 years and to limit the 

ature to a session every two years. 

—Dwight W. Morrow of New Jersey, member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., was Appointed by 
President meeliage Ambassador to Mexico to 
succeed James R. Sheffield, resigned. 


and other World War battle grounds in France. 
The convention adjourned on Sept. 22 after electing 
as National Commander, Commander Edward B. 
oe i's o ee retired. i 
—Mayor J. J. Walker, wife and party, left P; 
phe ieee via seks ir aie sek 
—Ground was broken simultaneously in Fort 
Washington Park, Manhattan, and in Fort Lee, 
N. J., for the new $60,000,000 Hudson River 
Bridge, which wil] link New York and New Jersey 
and, when completed five years hence, will be the 
world’s longest suspension bridge. 


TUNNEY RETAINS CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Sept. 22—At Soldiers Field, Chicago, Gene Tunney, 
defeated Jack Dempsey on points, after a battle 
before a crowd estimated by_Tex Rickard to be 
150,000. Tunney was awarded the decision at the 
end of ten rounds. Dempsey claimed a knockout 
in the seventh round, when Tunney lay on the 
floor more than 10 seconds. The counting began 
when Dempsey was in the wrong corner, so several 
seconds were not registered. Ten persons died 
men ergs disease in various places, listening in on 

e radio. 

—At Cranwell, Se eee | Charles A. Levine and hia 
jlot, Captain Walter Hinchliffe, hopped off on 
heir long-distance flight to India in the monoplane 

Columbia. The plane was forced down &t Vienna 
and the trip abandoned. 

—"“Lucky Lindy” took Will Rogers and several 
others in an airplane ride from San Diego, Calif. to 
Los Angeles. 

—A jury in the County Criminal Court at 
Indianapolis, found Mayor John Duvall guilty of 
violation of the State Corrupt Practices Act. 
The jury fined him $1,000, sentenced him to thirty 
days in the County Jail and fixed disfranchisement 
to end Nov. 2, 1929. Notice of appeal was given 
by the defense, 


GERMAN AMBASSADOR KILLED: 


Sept. 23—-Baron Ago von Maltzan, German Am- 
bassador to the United States, was killed when @ 
Lufthansa passenger plane crashed 500 feet near 
Schleiz, Thuringia. The Baron was jiying from 
Berlin to Munich, where, at the time of the accident 
his wife and his little daughter were on the flying 
field awaiting his arrival. Besides that of the 
Ambassador the accident cost the lives of Baron 
Hans von Arnim, a Lufthansa official and a scion 
of one of Germany’s oldest noble houses; Herr 
Roell, Director of the Reich's railroads; Otto 
Osners, a student pilot; Seiler, the mechanic, and 
Charlett, the pilot. 

The casket holding the famous Maltzan pearls; 
which legends say came to the family by super- 
natural means and are reputed to change color 
whenever a death in the family occurs, was opened 
Sept. 28, by the general desire of relatives as an 
outcome of the death of Baron von Maltzan, It 
was found that all the pearls had turned a sickly 
yellowish tinge, instead of only one pearl becoming 
discolored, as hitherto has been reported to have 
Renpeed ‘whenever a member of the family died. 

—At ndon, Sean O’Casey, the Irish bricklayer 
who turned playwright, wore his usual sweater 
when he married Miss Eileen Carey of the Irish 
Players company in four minutes at the Church of 
All Souls and the Redeemer in Chelsea. 

—A party of New Orleans business men headed & 
the Acting Mayor of that city, arrived at New Yor 
by automobile, coming by a newly mapped route 
called the Colonial Trail, the shortest motor car 
route from New Orleans, en , Manhattan b: 
the new piace ye Al ene the te! to_use it wi 
the exception of offic nspectors. 

Sept. oath th. ee Rope ee mag Cen- 
tenary position opened at Ba. a 

—At Mount Vernon, Ill., Mrs. Elsie Sweetin, once 
convicted and sentenced to 35 years in prison tor 
the aileged poisoning of her husband, Wilford; 
in her second trial was found not guilty. 

—The Ecuadorean Government issued a decree for- 
bidding the entry into the country of all foreign 
churchmen, irrespective of religious faiths. 

Sept. 25—The bombing of a section of the tracks, the 
discovery of two huge blocks of stone on the rails 
and the finding at a third place of an unexploded 
bomb on the Riviera line preceded the arrival at 
pe Braud, of the spew a: bearing the 

merican on “‘good~ - 

—Formation of a new rapid transit system for New 
York City by the recapture of the B. M. 'T. subway 
lines, the recapture of the Interborough east side 
subway or the purchase by the city of all the Inter- 
borough and Manhattan properties and their com- 
bination with the city’s Dew subways, under con- 
struction or contemplated, is recommended to the 
Transit Commission by Samuel Untermyer, ita 
special counsel, in a report made public. 
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Sept. 26—Floods inthe River Rhine have destroyed —The former Grand Duchy of Hesse is the first 


dams and bridges and have drowned 30,000 catile 
and 40 persons in Liechtenstein and 15 in Switzer- 
Jand; floods in Italy have killed over a score in the 
Isargo and Adda River valleys. x 
—Col. C. A. Lindbergh fiew his Spirit of St. Louis 
. from Santa Fe, N. M., to Fort Worth, Tex., he 
was at Dallas, Sept. 27. 

—At, Los Angeles, armed men seized the city Water 
Bureau’s payroll of $85,000 in cash, kidnapped its 
one-armed guard and escaped. ; 

—Rear Admiral Thomas P, Magruder was ordered 
by Secretary of the Navy Wilbur to submit ‘‘to the 
Navy Department promptly a fll and detailed 
plan for the reorganization of the navy and the 
Navy Department.’’ This was the sequel to an 
article by Magruder in a magazine in which he 
alleged the Navy is not being demobilized though 

—.. the war is over, and is spending $300,000,000' a 
year and getting only $200,000,0C0 worth of Navy. 

Sept. 27—King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy 
officially received the members of the American 
Legion’s “good-will” tour in the royal palace at 
Pisa. 


—Mayor James J. Walker, wife and party, arrived 
at New York City from their European trip. Later 
the mayor complained that he had been spied on 
in Europe. The U. S. State Dept. denied any 
knowledge on the subject. 

—Bennett J..Doty, 2 member of the American 
ee Forces, who under the name of 
Gilbert Clare enlisted in the French Foreign Legion 
and was court-martialed in Syria for desertion 
in the face of the enemy last year, has been par- 
doned, in response to an appeal from American 
_Legionaires during their recent convention at Paris. 
He rejoined his regiment, in een 8 Oct, 4, 

—At least two years of peace in the building trades 
at New York City was predicted, following the 
ratification by the Building Trades Council of an 
agreement with the Building Trades Employers, 
Association, extending the present wage scale two 
years, to Dec. 31, 1929. 

Sept. 28—At Rome, 200 American Legionaires laid 
a& wreath on the tomb of Italy’s Unknown Soldier; 
at noon they were received in special audience by 
Pope Pius, and later they attended a reception in 
the Capitol by Prince Potenziani, Governor of 


Rome. 
‘Mexican federal troops, In the State of Jalisco, 
have killed 34 alleged Roman Catholic rebels, 
| and a priest named Sadano; in the state of Nayarit. 
40 bandits have been killed. 

—Col. C. A. Lindbergh flew to Oklahoma City. He 
was at Memphis, Tenn., on Oct. 3. 

—aAt Washington, immoral cinemas and lHterature, 
extreme fashion in dress, bathing beauty contests, 
birth control and/the proposed Federal deparment 
of education were condemned in resolutions adopted 
at the closing session of the seventh annual con- 
vention of the National Council of Catholic 
Women. 

—-One chapter on the direct origin of the World War, 
was completed by the death, at Skopia, of Milan. 
Ciganovitch, last of the plotters who killed Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand at Serajevo in 1914. 


TORNADO HITS ST. LOUIS. 


Pepe 29—A 5-minute 90-mile tornado, with rain, 

itied 87 at St. Louis, injured 1500 and destroyed 
1,000 houses. The property damage was estimated 
at over $50,000,000. The storm's first’ blow, at 
1 p.m., was at Manchester and Taylor Avenues. 
Then it swept north in a widened area to Prairie 
Avenue, west to Kings Highway and east to Glas- 
gow Avenue, The devastated region, irregular in 
Bhape and of varying width, has an area cf about 
six square miles in St. Louis alone. 

—Telephone service between Mexico and the United 
States was formally started by President Coolidge 
and President Calles of- Mexico and officers of their 
cog (abe Governments, over a line 3,357 miles 

Tong. 

—The strike of 1,500 Emerson High School students 
at Gary, Ind., ended when the city council voted 
to segregate the colored students in a separate 
building. 

Sept. 30—The Communist International Presidium, 

M. 


at Moscow, expelled Leon Trotsky and 
Vuyovitch. 


—Judge Adel in the Queens County Court sent 
Thomas McCarthy to Sing Sing for life for stealing 
20: cents because a record of ten convictions made it 
mandatory under the Baumes laws. McCarthy 
was found guilty of having broken into the home of 
Miss Lydia Hobard, Jamaica, and stolen two 
ekg aay that she had secreted. 

A jury at Bnid, Okla., acquitted Mary Atkinson, a 
nurse, of the charge of poisoning to death Miss 
Mary J: Bailey, daughter of a clergyman. 


German State to abolish capital punishment. 
OCTOBER. 


Cct. 1—A temperature of 85 degrees killed 3 at, New 
York City, while snow fell heavily at Laramie, 
Wyo. The mercury went to 87 on Oct. 2. 

—American Legion conventionists visited Alsace- 
Lorraine; they were at Brussels, Belgium, Oct. 2. 

—lllinois coal mines, closed since April 1 by a strike 
of 72,000 workers, will be reopened through an 
agreement reached between union representatives 
of miners and operators at a meeting at Chicago. 
The strike in the Indiana mines was settled on 


ct. 7. 

—Pilot W. P. Thomas, Conn. Nat'l Guard, died in 
airplane fall near Springfield, Mass. 

—A revolutionary plot, discovered at Madrid, was 
followed by 200 arrests, and seizure of bombs and 
explosives. 

Oct. 2—Berlin, Paul von Hindenburg, leader of 
Germany’s armies in war and President of the 
German Republic in peace, was acclaimed on his 
eightieth birthday by vast multitudes. 

—Trade agreements between Russia and Persia were 
signed at Moscow. The first is a compact of 
neutrality and mutual non-aggression; the second 
is a trade convention; the third concerns customs, 
the fourth fisheries and the fifth regulations of the 
status of the Russian port of Pechleyi on the 
Caspian Sea, which the Persians use as & base for 
their fishing fleet. 

—tThe first step in a movement to abolish all de- 
nominational lines in Protestant foreign mission 
work in China was taken at Shanghai, when a con- 
ference of 94 Chinese delegates representing 16 
denominations voted to dissolve the old status and 
organized the Church of Christ in China. 


SHORT REVOLT IN MEXICO. 


Oct. 3—Two Mexican presidential candidates; 
Generals Arnulfo Gomez and Francisco Serrano, 
heading anti-re-electionisfs or anti-Obregoniss, 
according to official statemen have revolted 
while the third candidate, Gen.Alvaro Obregon,is 
ready to take the field against them.. 800 soldiers 
and officers revolted in Mexico City, while similar 
outbreaks are reported from Torreon and Vera 


Tuz. 
—The Presbytery of New York created a Committee 
of Cow before which all its ministers are to 


appear for a decision when divorced persons seek to 
mary another and the clergymen are in doubt as 
to their right to officiate at such a marriage. 
—Chailes A. Levine was received by the Pope at 
Rome, in private audience. 
Oct. 4—\ ithin twenty-four hours after the outbreak 
of the military revolt in Mexico City, Gen. 
cisco Serrano, candidate for President, de- 
clared to have been its leader, and 13 of his chief 


followers have fallen before a firing squad. Those 
shot are Gen. Serrano, Generals Carlos A. Vida 
Miguel A. Peralta and Daniel A. Peralta; Rateel 


Martinez de Escobar, a lawyer; Alonzo Capetelli, 
Augusto Pena, Antonio Jauregui, Ernesto Noreiga 
Mendez, Octavio Almada, Jose Villa Arce, Otilio 
Gonzalez, a lawyer; Enrique Monteverde Jr. and 
former Gen. Carlos V. Ariza. ‘The subversive 
movement of the 16th Battalion of the City of 
Torreon had been suppressed, the commander. 
Lieut. Col. Augusto Manzillo, and his entire staft 
of battalion officers being vourt-martialed and shot. 
—A forced landing at Torricela, Italy, partly 
wrecked Charles A. Levine's plane, but Levine, 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, a passenger, and the pilot, 
Captain Walter G. Hinchliffe, escaped injury. 
—Ninety per cent. of the prisonersand other convicted 
peed pardoned in connection with German 
esident von Hindenburg’s eightieth birthday 
were cone offenders belonging to the ultra- 


radic parties. Among’ those liberated a: 
Maj. Buchrocker and the reactionary jeader 
Cus' Putsch, who attempted to assassinate 


former Chancellor Scheidemann. 
—President Coolidge and Secretary of Commerce 
Aen pee aes aay Wert ip mn ne International 
onference. ere Wi 
pies ae 70 soe apd ie ies 
— The German Junkers hydroplane, D-1230, flew from 
Berlin to Amsterdam, on the way to the United 
States via the Azores, but on Oct. 5, after lea 
Am was forced down into the sea, o: 
Lisbon, Portugal. The crew consisted of the 
Junker's pilot, Fritz Loose, who. steered the 
Bremen im an unsuccessful attempt to fly the 
Atlantic; Rolf Starke, navigator; Rudolf Fritzler, 
mechanic, and Karl Loewe, radio expert. Aboaré 
as & passenger was Miss Lilli Dillenz, an actress 
of Vienna. The plane was towed to Lisbon. It 
left there Cct. 14 and flew 1,095 miles to Horta; 


the Azores, in 10 hours. 
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Oct. 5—The Mexican Chamber of Deputies expelled 
from the ee Coser 25 members ey had 
supported the Presidential campaigns of Gen 
Gomez and Gen. Serrano. 

—Col. C. A. Lindbergh flew his Spirit of St. Louis 
from Memphis to Chattanooga, Tenn., where 
50,000 greeted him, and then to Birmingham, Ala. 
He was at Jackson, Miss., Oct. 6; at New Orleans, 
and then at Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 10; at Atlanta, 

—France demanded the recail of the Soviet ambas- 
passador, Christian Rakovsky 


—The King and Queen of Spain were greeted at 
Ceuta, Spanish Morocco. 
t: 6—Gen. Alfredo Ruedo Quijano was executed 


squad at San Lazaro Military Prison, 


Gonzales and 13 members of the State Legislature 
died before firing squads. Gen. Jose Moran and 
Col. Enrique Barios Gomez are reported to have 
been executed, Moran because of old charges pre- 
ferred against him during the De la Huerta revolt 
in 1923 and Gomez because of the assassination 
of Regolio Flores Geron, a secret service agent. 

ete Remus, lawyer, ex-convict, ‘bootleg king,” 
shot his wife to death at Cincinnati, when they 
were on the way to the divorce court. 

—Brig. Gen. Kovachevitch, of the Serbian Army, was 
assassinated at Istip, Yugoslavia. 

—The New York Stock Exchange opened its trading 
lists to the shares of foreign companies. 

Oct. 7—Mexican federal troops shot to death near 
Nogales, Sonora, Gen. Alfonso de la Huerta, 
brother of ex-provisional President Adolfo de la 

Huerta, and hing his body to a post at Nogales, 

labeled ‘‘Here is another rebel general," the pots 

ted, . Gen. Alfredo Rodriguez, chief 

Federal troops at Zacatecas, State of Zacatecas, 

Gen. Morberto Olvera, Chief of Staff to Gen. 

aes and Gen. Pedro Medina, companion of 


uerta. 

—Six men were killed and more than 25 were 
seriously injured wher two walls and two floors of 
one of the Kimberly-Clark Paper Mill buildings on 
the Fox River at Kimberly, Wis., caved in. 

—At Berlin, Germany, Herman Scheffauer, a writer, 
formerly’ of San Francisco, stabbed to death his 
secretary, Catherine von Meyer, 25, of Russia, and 
then committed suicide by stabbing himself, cut- 
ting his wrists and throat and jumping from his 
apartment on the fourth floor.to the concrete floor 


of court. 

Oct. 8—-100,000 witnessed the pageant re-enactment 
of the battle of Saratoga, N. ¥.. fought 150 years 
ago, 10 miles east of Saratoga Springs. 

—Russell Scott, who killed Joseph Maurer at Chicago 
four years ago in a drug store hold-up, hanged 
himself at the county jail there. 

poe. yee Pa ie up a rer ga rt on W. 35th St., 
ew Yor Vy, ani ms, 

—A Mexican federal army of 3.000, under Gen. 
Gonzalo Escobar, routed 1,000 
Generals Arnulfo Gomez and Hector Ignacio 
Almada, near Ayahualulco, in the Perote region of 
the State of Vera Cruz. About 600 rebels sur- 
rendered, fifty rebels were killed and 100 wounded. 
Gomez and Almada et ey 

—Two U.S. military patrol aviators, 2nd Lieut, L. A. 
Thomas and Sergt. F. E. Dowell, crashed near 

Mt. Chipote, Nicaragua. 


OIL LEASES INVALIDATED. 


Oct. 10—The U. S. Supreme Court inval 
lease in Aprii 18, 1922 by the Dept. of the 
: ne Secretary ert B. Fall, whi 


* Wyoming 
‘Mammoth Oil Co. 


— Pep ae hands at Buckingham Palace, 
Lon 


Par) 23. 
—Dieudonne Costes — Lieut. Jos. Le Brix _left 


aris in an e for .. They 
Seat St. Lo Senegal, Oct. 11, and left there 
Oct. 14, landed the same day at Port Natal near 
Pernambuco, . His flight over the Atlantic 
covered 2,125 miles, They reached Buenos Aires 
on Oct. 20. , 


RUTH ELDER’S FLIGHT. 


id 
opped off at Roosevelt Field, L. I., at 5. .M., 
d for P: A storm blew-them southward, 
Meee cn aceemare gave out, and at 10.30 A.M., Oct. 


13, they landed oa the sea, 350 miles northeast of 
the Azores, alongside the Dutch tanker, Baren- 
drecht, and were rescued, and were landed, Oet. 15, 
at Hortai, the Azores. The plane burned. Tho 
aviators reached Lisbon by ship. Thence they 
flew to Madrid, Oct. 27; and to Paris, Oot. 28, and 
were officially welcomed at City Hall, New York, 
on their return by steamer Nov. 11. 

—At Dublin, William Cosgrave, sitti in the new 
Dail Fireann as Deputy from Con wis re-elected 
President of the Executive Council of the Irish 
Free State by a margin of 6 votes. The Dail Hire- 
ann, Oct. 12, bythe same vote (76 to 70) ratified 
Fr sat Oee City, N. J 

—Fire at Ocean City, N. J., swept 8 blocks and de- 
stroyed 30 buildings. 

Oct. 12—Horst Merz left Warnemuende, Germany, 
in a hydroplane, for New York City via the Azores, 
but engine trouble forced him down near Cuxhaven. 
Later the plane reached the Azores and left there 
Nov. 13 for New Foundland, but fell at once and 
was wrecked. 

—Under sentence of thirty days in jet, a fine of 
$1,000 and ineligibility to hold public office for a 

eriod of four years from Nov. 2, , John L. 
uvall, convicted Mayor of Indianapolis, ap- 
pealed. He was charged with violating the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act in the 1925 campaign. The City 
Council, Oct. 27, named its president, Claude E. 
Negley, as Mayor. Mrs. Duvall had been ap- 
pointed City Controller by her husband and thus 
claimed the ek to succeed her husband as Mayor. 
She appointed I, M. Holmes as Controller, then re- 
as Mayor and Holmes claimed her office, 
= Superior Court, Oct. 31, ruled in favor of 
egley. 

Oct. 13—President Coolidge, speaking at the Found- 
er’s Day celebration of the Carnegie Institute at 
Pittsburgh, declared that America's wealthy men 
were devoting their riches to the spread of democ- 
racy-and to the development of liberal arts. He 
also visited Fort Pitt. 

—Testimony an to be taken, at Albany, N. Y., 
before Rani J. Leboeuf Jr., Governor Smith's 
Commissioner under the Sherman-Moreland ‘act, at 
the opening sessions of the investigation into 
charges brought by the City Census Committee in 
connection with the conduct of the 1925 census by 
Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, of Syracuse, former 
rey of State. Tak of testimony ended 


Oct. 14—At Prague, Bohemia, Tsena’ nyse newly ap- 
pointed Albanian Minister to Czechoslovakia, was 
acsassinated by an Albanian student, Agiadh Bebi, 
while the Minister was dining at his hotel. 

—15 were killed in an auto trailer on the way to & 
barn dance, in collision with a trolley car, at In- 
dianapolis. : 

. C. A. Lindbergh and his Spirit of St. Louis 

were greeted when they descended at Winston- 


harbor; 6 of her crew were drowned. 

—A court at London, England, granted divorce to 
Constance Fhe ae a American film actress, from 
her Scotch husband, Capt. Alastair Macintosh. 

Oct. 16—At Paris, Ambassador Christian Rakovsky, 
rp bas represented the Soviet Republic in France, 


bassador to Tokio. : 
Oct. 17—Charles A. Levine, the “first transatlantic 
er,” wHo flew from Mineola, N. Y.,’to 
is own airplane, the Colum’ with 
Clarence D. Chamberlin, arrived at New York City 
ae yd ne ars tht and waa officially 
weéelecom e : 
—Col, C. A. + Indbergh flew his Spirit of St. Louis 
from Richmond, Va., to Washington, and lunched 
with President Coolidge at the White House He- 
flew in a storm, Oct. 18, to Baltimore. 
—A tragedy marked the arrival at Rio Janeiro of the 
French aviators, Dieudonne Costes and Joseph Le- 
brix, on their transatlantic flight, which started 
from Paris Oct. 11, when three izn aviators 
Capt. Attila Oliveira, Lieut. Salustican Silva and 
Lieut. Thomas Barreto, attached to the welcoming 
squadron, were killed. 


EARL CARROLL PAROLED. 


Oct. 18—Earl Carroll, New York theatrical 

as ed from the Atlanta Penitent’ary, where 

he has been for perjury in connection with the bath- 

tub incident at his theatre. His $2,000 fine was paid 

and Carroll left the prison on Oct. 20 with his 

1 and returned . 22, to N. Y. City. He 
served 4 months. 


—C t Jacques de Lesseps, mapping an Eastern 
Quebec region, flew from Gaspe Val Brilliant. Parts 
of his plane were found in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
His body was found. 


producer, ~ 


for Moscow and his new appointment as AM- , 


t 


+” 


lan 


— —At Boston, Capt. John H. Diehl, who commanded 


he 


( 
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Oct. 1I8—At Leavenworth, Kan,, Gordon Campbell, 
Great Falis (Mont.) oil promoter, was released on 
parole from the Federal Penitentiary, where he wat 
serving a two-year sentence for using the mails in 
connection with the sale of oil stock. 
4,000 miners answered a strike call of the Indus- 
trial ‘Workers of the World in the Colorado coal 
fields. Suspension at several mines in the northern 

~ part. of the State occurred without disturbance. 
Oct. 19—Atlantic ets J., welcomed aviator Col. 
2c 


N. 

_ A. Lindbergh and his Spirit of St. Louis; they 
were at Wilmington, Del., Oct. 21. 
—Mrs. Marcelle Vernet-Lord, of Cannes, musician, 
wife of H. W. Lord, of Fall River, Mass., was found 
dead with a jeweled dagger in her heart, at Nice, 
France. 2 
Oct. 20—Floods in the Susquehanna River stopped 
work in many anthracite mines, and swept away 
bridges and railway tracks. 


the steamer City of Rome when ijt rammed and 
sank the submarine S-5t-off Block Island in Sept., 
1925, was acquitted by a jury in Federal Court 
of charges brought in connection with that dis- 
aster, Judge Morton said: ‘“Che evidence proved 
pretty conclusively that the cause of the accident 
was defective lights on the submarine.” 

Oct. 2i—Thomas A. Edison made his debut as a 
radio speaker. He gave an interview over the radio 
from the library of his home in West Orange, N. J., 
answering questions put to him by E. W. Rice Jr., 
of the Board of Directors of the General Electric Co. 

Oct. 22—A committee aamed by Mayor Thompson 
to search the Chicago Public Library for traces of 
the British lion, learned that Queen Victoria helped 
to found the library after the fire of 1871, by send- 
ing several thousand books. An application to a 
court to enjoin the Mayor from burning any books 
brought a denial of intention to burn. 

—Moroccan rebel tribesmen at the base of the Atlas 
Mountains kidnapped the wife, nephew and two 
others of the family of the French Governor Gen- 
eral, M, Steeg. The party had ventured on a hunt- 
ing trip. They were ransomed on Nov. 16 for 
$400,000. Also released were 2 Arnaud children 
whose parents were slain by Berber tribesmen on 
Oct. 6. : 

=A court at London acquitted Albert Davies, 28, 
shipyard laborer, ‘who drowned his 3-year old 
daughter when she was dying of pneumonia. 

Oct. 23——Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and his plane, 
Spirit of St. Louis, flew from Philadelphia to Mitchell 
Field; Mineola, N. Y., and there ended, at 2 P.M., 
his 22,350-mile transcontinental tour. 

—Dwight W. Morrow, newly appointed American 
Ambassador to Mexico, with Mrs. Morrow, their 

| daughter Constance and Arthur Bliss Lane, First 
Secretary of the Embassy, arrived at Mexico City. 

—The hydroplane, The Dawn, with Mrs. Frances 
Grayson and crew, hopped off from Old Orchard, 
Me., for Europe, but when several hundred miles 
out, was forced back by weather and engine trouble. 

Oct. 24—An earthquake in the Pacific, off Alaska, 
broke U. S. Government military cables. 

Oct. 25—The Principessa Mafalda, an Italian liner 
bound from Genoa to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires, sank about 80 miles southeast of Porto Se- 
guro, Bahia, Brazil. Of the 1,256 passengers and 
crew, 314 drowned. The disaster was due to a 
broken propeller shaft which let water into the 
boilers. They exploded, tearing the vessel open. 


MURDERER OF PETLURA FREED. 


Oct. 26—A jury at Paris, France, acquitted Samuel 
Schwartzbard, a Jewish clockmaker, of the charge 
of murder, based on his confession of the assassination, 
May 25, 1926, General and ex-President Simon 
Petlura of the Ukrainian Republic. The defendant, 
who it was alleged killed Petlura in a frenzy of 
racial hatred due to the persecution and deaths of 
thousands of Jews in Ukrainia, was ordered by the 
jury to pay one franc to Petlura’s family as dam- 
ages. 


—Rear Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, navy critic, 
whom Secretary Wilbur, Oct. 25, relieved of his 
command of the Fourth Naval District, at Phila- 
delphia, sent a letter to President. Coolidge, pro- 
testing against Mr. Wilbur's order.and ing the 
President to revoke it. Mr. Coolidge denied the 
request. 

Oct. 27—The change in the student government of 
Princeton University was completed with the 
official recognition of the new Princeton Student 
Council by the Princeton Board of Trustees. 

—Mrs. Eliza P. Burtis, long sought sister of the la; 
Clara Morris, actress, was found living at N. Y. 
wid and inherited the estate. She died a few days 

Oct. 28.—Lieuts. BE. R. Frawley and W. J. MeCord 
died in collision of navy planes at Pensacola, Fla: 
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—Bending over a patient in the chair, Dr. Jacob 
Gross, dentist, was shot and killed by the patient, 
at N. Y. City. 4 

Oct. 29—John J. Mitchell, 74, chairman of the 
illinois Merchants Trust Co., of Chicago, and his 
wife, died when their auto ran off the road near 
Libertyville, Ul., on the way to a funeral. 

—11 of the crew of the Gloucester fishing schooner, 
Avalon, were drowned when their boat was in col- 
lision off Cape Cod, Mass., with the Cosulich Line 
steamship Presidente Wilson. 

—At Moscow, 3 ex-Russian millionaires, the brothers 
Vladimir and Cyril Prove and their brother-in-law, 
M. Korepanoff, sentenced to death on charges of 
military espionage, were executed. The men were 
eharged with furnishing secret military data to 
Edward Charnock, First Secretary of the British 
Mission at Moscow, which recently was withdrawn 
when Britain severed relations with Russia. 

Oct. 30—Admiral Paul Kondouriotis, 73, president 
of the Greek Republic, was shot, af Athens, by a 
Communist waiter from rissa. The bullet 
grazed the right temple, splintering a bone. 

—A cabin commercial monoplane piloted by Leroy H. 

Thompson,carrying Miss Betty MacGowan, school 

teacher, Wesley Hubbell, and George Haubner, 

te 2908 feet near Hadley Field, N. J., all were 
i 


—The Japanese Emperor reviewed, near Tokio, a 
atade of 8 battleships, 20 cruisers, 72 destroyers, 

8 submarines, and 12 transports. 
—The Right Rev. Gennaro Hayasaka, the first 
Japanese in the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church to be made a bishop, received the miter, 


crozier, ring and gloves, emblematic of his office 
aa save ius XI in consecration ceremony at 
. Peter's. 


Oct. 31—A motorist who crosses a railroad grade 
crossing, depending on his bearings or signals to 
escape danger and takes no further precautions to 
protect his life and property, does so at his own 
risk, according to a r:ling by the United States: 
Supreme Court delivered by Associate Justice 


Holmes. 
NOVEMBER, 


Nov. 1—Mustapha Kemal Pasha was unanimously 
reelected eis of the Turkish Republic. 
—At Washington, the trial of Albert B. Fall, ex- 
Secretary of the Interior, and Harry F. Sinclair, oil 
producer, came to a halt following submission to 
the Court by counsel for the Government of aff- 
davits charging ‘close, intimate, objectionable and 
improper surveillance’ of the jurors by agents of 
the William J. Burns Detective Agency of New 
York. A al, with consent of both sides, was de- 
clared by the Court on Nov. 2. 
—Dead of starvation, despite evidence indicating 
that they had devoured the bodies of seven or eight 
of their shipmates, the bones of the last two to sur- 
vive of the crew of the Japanese fishing smack, Ryo 
Yei Maru, arrived at Port Townsend. yash., 
aboard their pilotless vessel after drifting from 
apan. 


FLOODS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Nov. 3—Three days of heavy rain in Northern Ver- 

ont ea on ska a ge the Lamoille 
osk vers an eir valle 

deaths in the Lam rth the Wie 


econ pos ge Johnson, 3. j 
mong the v at Barre was the Lieut. i 
ea peers eas oe 
e rains e rivers over New England. 
At Rutland, Vt., 4 were drowned; at Sharon Vte3: 
oes papa da opan tao ads ay foe 
e waters swept away roads, dges, railway 
tracks, houses and other buildings, causi! 
oh poh. Se io $30,000,000. phere: 
n Massachuset' ere were 4 lost at Westfield, 1 
ai atoresio, fa Berka 2 MULE a 
a mn 
ip Rhode land 1 ae rowan sat 
nh New Ham , the 
} at West Le ae " Sera 
n Maine there was 1 death each ai - 
Ta the Conn ecticut Ri all pei hen 
n the Conn vey valley, there were 3, 
flood Ses os at S rly ar and hundreds. at 
Caren 5 Springtela and Agawam. 
nited States airplanes were used in reconnoiter- 
ing, Nov. 6, 7, the devastated regions, 
Gas and electric light and power plants were put” 
pe of coueision eo bundreds ot towns, also trol- 
Jey and steam roads. res passeng. 
ERE Ei hu unite 9 Pai Mee 
_ er ssolved the Polish Parliame: 
to Nov: 28, five minutes after it had hanwened an 


‘ 
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TS a SE ae ee ee ee OE Eee 

Noy. 3—A Soviet Russian Court near Moscow di- in on emergency air mail routes into Vermon' 

| voreed Feodor Chaliapin, opera singer, from Yolle ion Concord, N. H., and also a mail truck catia 


I. Chaliapin. 
Nov, 4x 


. 4—Rains in the northern Hudson River Valley 
Taised that river 10 feet. The National Guard of 
Vermont, Maine and New Hampshire were on duty 
at several flooded cities in that state to help restore 
order and aid in rescues. For two days the milk 
supply in Boston and other big New England cities 
was scant. Transportation of coal and food was 
held up all over upper New England by washing 
away of rails‘and bridges. Several thousand auto- 
mobiles were lost in the floods, maDy occupants 
having narrow escapes. 

The Red Cross was early in action. 
Thousands of dead cattle and debris from wrecked 


from the same point by way of White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., on the New Hampshire border. 

Nov. 10—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh has undertaken 
his first active duty with an Army Air Corps pur- 
suit group under an order assigning him as reserve 
officer to Selfridge Field, Mich., for tactical train- 
ing with the First Pursuit Group. He is engaged 
With the unit in gunnery exercises at Oscoda, Mich. 
He went off the active list, Nov. 15. , 

—The County Cireuit Court at St. Joseph, Mich., 
ordered the appointment of a receiver for the 
House of David colony. 


CROSS OF SACRIFICE DEDICATED. 


homes are clogging rivers. Wild beasts driven from 
their lairs in the mountains are fleeing southward 
for their lives. 

—Rebel Gen. Arnulfo Gomez, his nephew, Col. 
F. G. Vizcarra, and Gen. H. IL. Almada were cap- 
tured by Mexican troops near Vera Cruz and 
executed. 

—A cyclone at Nellore, India, killed 300 and de- 
stroyed_ many buildings. 

Noy. 5—Practically every Eastern township of the 
Province of Quebec was isolated by unprecedented 
floods, and 10 lives were lost. 

The National Guard saved Rumford, Me., from 

f flood by a wall of sandbags. 

—At Naples, Italy, Prince Amadeo of Savoy, Duke 

i. of Apulia, married his cousin Princess Anne of 

' France, daughter of the Duc de Guise. 

4 Nov. 6—Mexican troops have captured and executed, 

near Vera Cruz, Gen, Fernando Reyes, and Gen. 
Silvano Garcia. 

—U. S. marines and National Guard Yew oe kept 

F watch over the municipal elections held throughout 

e- Nicaragua. 

Nov. 7—The U. S. Army took over direction of flood 
relief? measures in the Burli m (Vt.) area by re- 
quest of Governor Weeks of Vermont. 


Nov. 11—At_Washington, Canada and the United 
States pledged their friendship anew around a 
granite Cross of Sacrifice presented by the Cana- 
dian Government to this country and dedicated at 
Arlington National Cemetery to those Americans 
who lost their lives while serving with Canadian 
expeditionary forces in the World War. 

—Two minutes of silence marked the observance of 
Armistice Day at New York City and all over the 
Ly aay States and at London and othergEuropean 
cities. 

—France and Jugo-Slavia signed, at Paris, a 10-year 
treaty of cooperation and mutual defense. 

—‘the Austrian Superior Court, which has charge of 
all interpretations of the Constitution, handed 
down a decision declaring that divorced Catholics 
may remarry by consent of the governor of their 
provinces, i 

—An airplane bound from Brussells, Belgium, to the 
Congo, Africa, crashed in a snowstorm in North 
France. Lieuts. G. Medaets and Verhaegen, the 
aviators, were hurt. 

—A mob hanged a Negro, 18 years, alleged assaulter 
of a white girl, from a jail window at Columbia, 


Tenn. 
Noy. 12—Blowt on his way_by a strong tail wind 
Col. C. A, Lindbergh, New York-Paris fiyer, estab- 


2 —Mayor W. H. Thompson, of Chicago, and 2,000 lished a quick-trip record between Detroit and New 

- Tilinois and Mississippt valleyites pre Hn before York by flying from Selfridge Field, Mich., to 
a Congress committee at Washington and urged a Mitchell Field, L. I., in two hours and 43 minutes. 
National plan of flood control. : The air-line distance is about 500 miles. 


- - —President Coolidge has sent Attorney General Sar- 
/ W. J. BURNS IN COURT, ent and Sooutaly of mavens ley Hoover to Ver- 
— jashingt 7 UrDs, mnont fiood area to oversee relief. 
: 4 otis pe Phas Beers or ane de —The evacuating troops of Gen. oe Seng Chi set 
elared that his men been hired by a Sinclair oil| fire to the native city of Hankow, China. Beis 
officer to shadow jurors but-not to tamper. —_ of ene aoe y ped ae Ee betta pe 
—Millicent | Rogers, camer, (ogee oe ake: the Hankow Naticnalist troops, took flight. The 
: easy ag Abeer tir tn ater Can A Bouter b ilding of the Chinese Tobacco Company in the 
a ton, to Arturo Peralta Ranros, an Argentinean. heart of the city has been bombed. 
3 = easing ee eee Uoaaeie ge ay mae HOLLAND TUNNEL OPENED. . 
forced Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Greenwaldt to stop | Vehicular Tunnel under the North 
io aeete automobile: near Waukesha, Wis bess Sn Cease) River, from Canal St.,i;Manhattan, to 12th 
husband to insensibility, kidnapped Mrs. Green-| &¢ Jersey City, was officially opened with a cele- 
ci waldt, and, after mutilating and robbing her, bration by New York, New York City, Jersey City, 
a ptrangled ber to death. and New Jersey high officials and 2,000 guests 
—Stabbing of a ‘‘squealer’’ by another convict at 
Clinton prison, Dannemora, N. Y., made public a 
plot for an armed revolt of the inmates. 


is biles used the tube. 
The tn to the public at 12.01 A.M., 


” . 8—The proposed amendment to the N. Y. State Nov. 14, 

7 BT att on Lidice | the governor's term to 4 gone through from Jersey City, and 26,538 had 

Years trom 2 years. but fixing the election in Presi-| passed thro eh tovwere estimated at $20,142.80 for 

ay t e vi f e rec ,142. 
rie cor rca eae written Coxe 0 the frst day’s operation of the $48,400,000 twin- 


—. refugees are under care of the Ameri- 
Sag Ea vires Mama 
ermont and 1,0: u- 

a ae 3 the Rutland County Chapter 
00—under 


tube tunnel. 

—128 persons drowned when the steamshi , Tukaram, 
foundered in a storm off Bombay, india. 
steamship, Jayanti, with 100 aboard, is 


care. Four hundred of thesé are at Proctor, | Nov. 13—At Mexico City, Gen. Alvaro Obregor, 

W500 at Rutland and 200 at East Wallingford. Th former President of Mexico, was attacked By foun 

others are scattered through the rural sections ot men who, in the gardens of Chapultepec Palace, 

ose in Massachusetts, 325 are at Springfeld.| threw two bombs at the car in which the Genera! 

Be oF Tem S GE Notth Raatos 100. et | fch and ands vy dng gas He was gu bie Yay 
Ai be a ce) an ¥y. s 

Be a mk: at Northamp’ to a b Ilfght, and after fis injury was treated he 


ent to the arena, His assailants were caught 
wee an exchange of pistol shots in which two of 
the bomb-throwers were wounded. These two and 
a third were arrested but the fourth esca) d. 
Father Migiel Projrarez, bis brother, and Luis 
his and Juan Tirado were executed on Nov. 23, 


* a Vilc 
Villa O'Connor R. C. Orphanage, at Peapack, N.J ae he ene. 


— Party of Soviet Russia has ex- 
Tee A Coon Teotsky aad Zinovieff, at the instance 
of Joseph Stalin (Djugashville). - : 

Nov. 14—At Pittsburgh, Pa., a 5,000,000-cubic foot 
tank of the Equitable Gas Co., on Reedsdale St., 
blew up while men were re} iring the top, causing 


= ammond, Ind., a bomb wrecked the State 
Avenue Bailaing: causing damage estimated to be 
$600,000. All Saints’ Catholic Church across the 
street was damaged. 


glum, Great Br 

lum, Great E 

nmai ’ and, France, Hungary, 
Bons aenext olland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Siam, 
witzerland and Czechoslovakia. 


ee g— TOSS ood ; f the Union Paint 
: 2 other tanks to go; 7 buildings 0} 
Nirk aeons chyrie eects P| Seah Se ais ma Hae he Se 
. stored to most points in the flooded area, steps are royed. ; water, mains Nooder ied, 600 in- 
being taken to provide a mail service. Postmaster feed jhe i. ied palgete re 


_ _Beheral New in Washington ordered service to be- 


A. Lindbergh received from President | 
Coolidge at Washington, the Hubbard Gold Medal 
of the National Geographic Society, for his. air 
flight to Paris. : . 

—At Montpelier, Vt., Reuben S, Sleight, an assistant 
to Secretary Hoover, was fatally injured when an 
had made the flight from 
was overturned while at- 


Nov. 14—Col. C. 


ie 


_ airplane in which he 

‘i * Mitchell Field, N. Y., 
tempting a landing. 

—Oscar Slater, who was condemned to penal servi- 

1 ae “tude for life for the murder of a Glasgow, Scotland 


‘woman in 1909, was released after eighteen years 
. imprisonment. He was first sentenced to death 
_ put was reprieved after 20,000 persons had signed 
a petition on his behalf. 

—The conviction of Henry Wissel, former Mayor of 

Edgewater, N. J.; James A. Dinan, his Chief of 
' Police; former Edgewater detectives Alexander F. 
__ Flamnery, and Edward Pickering and a former Cus- 
_ toms Inspector, Edward A. Ritz, was set aside, and 

a new trial ordered. ; 
Nov. 15—At Bucharest, Rumania, Mihail Manoil- 
' escu, ex-Under Secretary of State, was acquitted 
by court-martial on the charge of plotting to re- 
4 peers tae succession rights of former Crown Prince 
arol. 4 
—Capt. R. S. McIntosh and Bert Hinkler, an Aus- 
tralian test pilot, took the air at Upavon Airdrome, 

Wiltshire, England, in the monoplane Princess 
Xenia, in an attempt to fiy to India and break the 
‘ Chamberlin-Levine world’s record long-distance 
flight. They landed the next day, 1100 miles away 
«in Poland. Their fuel gave out. p 

Nov. 16—The Mexican Foreign office branded as 
false and “fake” the documents recently pub- 
lished in certain American newspapers, purporting 
to have come from the Mexican secret archives and 
to show that Mexico financed the Sacasa revolu- 


poration, in the first decision involving the new 
petroleum law. 


e” Jul 


uted ai 
Tmourde 
G. N. 
Pie Pne nn as 
—Mexican troops have executed Gen. Oscar Aguilar, 
Not ae ince Victoria. Schaumb 
vv. 19-—Princess oria aumburg-Lippe, 61, 
4 sister of former Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany. a 
‘married, at Bonn, to Alexander Subkoff, 27, Rus- 


sian sos pp : ‘ 

v. 20—Led Pee band of Scottish pipers in kilts 
; I hind a banner bearing the inscrip- 
¥ jon ‘‘War Makers, Do Your Own Fighting!” the 

_ 267 miners EAD TALES, A. J. (‘‘Emperor'’) Cook's 
army of unemployed, which set, out from South 

Wales on Nov. 9, entered London. 
lov. 21—Colorado mine guards and State police 

fired into an advancing mob of miners at the Col- 
umbine mine, 30 miles northwest of Denver, killing 
five and wounding more than a score, including 
Erbe veraporsty taritt é 

‘he temporary tariff agreement between France 
4 and the United States became effective, ten weeks 

and five days after operation of the Franco-German 


—A jury a 


appealed. ; 
—The Mexican Chamber of Deputies passed a bill 
—Capt. Frederick A. Giles, British aviator, was back 
—Italy 


Nov. 23-—Philip M. Tucker, of Boston, originator of 


—Miss Anna Schli'ter, a trained nurse, killed herself 23s 


—Marcus Garvey, Negro colonizer, serving & five- 


Nov. 24—Jon Bratiano, 63, Premier of eit 


ought the sale. 
of American mantufa 
due to the 


City). of Henry 
for the murder, 
of the woman’s 
photographer. 
the week of Jan. 9, 1928. . ie 
t N. Y. City, (Manhattan), convicted . 
Daniei J. Graham for the murder of Judson Pratt, - 
a@ paymaster, who also was robbed. Graham was a 
policeman at the time of the killing. He was sen- 
tenced,. Nov. 28, to die in week of Jan. 9, 1928. He 


extending the Presidential term from 4 to 6 years. 
State legislatures must approve before the bill be- 
comes a law 


in California after flying 500 miles on the way to . 
Honol.lu, first stop on a projected flight from San ~ 
Francisco to New Zealand. His biplane Wanda 
had been forced back. : 
and Albania signed at Tirana a treaty of de- \3 
fensive alliance, by which each binds itself for a | Bey 
period of twenty years to give to the other every 
moral and material assistance in case of unprovoked ( 
attack by a third power. 


the chain letter petition to ‘draft’? Calvin Coolidge 
for the Republican nomination for the Presidency, 
annonced that in deference to the President’s 
wishes he had ordered the letters withdrawn. 


at Rockville Center, N. Y., at the door of the home 
of the father of her unborn child. 


year term in the Atlanta Penitentiary for alleged 
use of the mails to defraud in connection with 2 
“Back-to-Africa” movement for his race, has had ~ 
Ed penignon commuted, and was deported to _ 
amaica. : : 


whose ‘throat had been operated on, died 
Bucharest palace. He was succeeded as premierby | 
his brother, Vintila. : 

—At a prearranged signal, several hundred convicts . 
at the California State Prison, at Folsom, turned on 
their keepers while attending a film show at the 
prison theater. They killed Ray Singleton, a | 
guard, and another guard died of fright. The con- 
victs, some of whom possessed smuggled arms, 
barricaded themselves in the cell house. Over 300 
National Guardsmen and 100police attacked the ‘ 
cell house, shooting in through the windows. 9 con- ‘ 
victs were killed, 7 wounded. The convicts sur- 
rendered, Nov. 25. : 

Nov. 25—Delegates from 79 nations signed, at Wash- 
ington, the convention which will govern interna- 
tional radio communications during the next five — 
years and thus brought to a close the International — 
Radio Telegraphic Conference. The sessions be- — 
gan Oct. 4. > 

—Col. Charles F. Forbes, ex-head of the U. 8. Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, was released from the Federal Prison 
at Leavenworth, Kan., at the close of his sentence © 
on charge of defrauding the Government in hospital — 
construction. 

—Pilot E. R. Emory and mechanic W. D. Zollman, 
army fliers, left Washington, D.C., for Columbus, | 
O. They were killed when their plane crashed in 
a fog in Fayette County, Pa. x : . 

Nov. 26—A Monarchist Home Guard shot at Dr. _ 
Karl Seitz, mayor of Vienna, but missed him. 

—John Cardinal Bonzano, 60, ex-Apostolic Delegate 
to the U. S., died at Rome, after an operation. —--—_— 

—Lady Victoria Bullock, only daughter of the Earl of 
pede A ae juries une pre yee hunt- - 

ig Ww e Quorn Hounds in a on Mowbray 
arty including the Prince of Wales y 


—Mrs. Rachel Littleton Vanderbilt got, at Reno 
Ney., 2 divorce from Cornelius Vanderbilt, ae 
ch desertion. ORME 

—Lieut. Commander M. B. McComb and Navy * 


Mechanician I, C. Anthony were killed in pl 
crash in sea off Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. — _ mei r 
—Storms and floods killed over 2500 in Algeria, at 
Mostaganem and elsewhere. 250 Europeans were 
sore AS aes pits Ee and bridgesand 
‘arm ho’ ie were royed; weer et 
eo New York State, in th perce y 
‘ov. 27—In New York State, in the 1927 huntir 
season (Oct. 15-Nov. 15) 28 Persons were killed. 
Nov. 28—The new Turkish Ambassador, Ahmed 
Moukhtar’ Bey,, was heavily guarded by police 
when he reached N. Y. City on the Leviathan. 
He went by train to Washington. He denied hi 
was a member of the TD Govt. when 30,00 
Sn shag 


Armenians were massacred. 


‘Nov. 2 


—Edward Axbe! 


Dec. 2— Sir ted sta ae Australian 
—At Brooklyn, 
charged 


Dec. 3—At Chicago, after 
—Ww 


Dec. 
: Seay de on frat 6, Bot 


in State 
— Mia: 1 Fla. wi 
on gh from Miami, +e th 


reated. 
—Hary. ni Sinclair, oil Gnesi ee 


= Cy 
occupied since. 
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28—Jack Gague and J. C. Gillespie, student 
Tie ape in airplane crash near Dallas, Tex 

1 Curtis Ward, former wife of Walter Ss. 
. Y. City, was married at Doylestown, 
Pe to W. L. Anderson, a N,. Y. broker. 


“AStat 29—Many are said to have been killed in the 


3 months in the Ukraine, near Roumania in 


conflicts between rebels and Soviet Russian troops. 


—aA Kentucky mob at Witesburg took from jail-and 


lynched in Virginia, a Negro accused of kill a 
white mine foreman. = ~ 
air mail pilot, died in plane crash 


in storm near Kendallville, 


Nov. 30—At the opening, at Geneva, of the Le 


agUe 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission, the Soviet 
Russian yee put forward its own plan for 
complete abolition of all armies and navies, con- 
di the search for security as dilatory tactics 
and demanded a world-wide conference for next 
March to draft a disarmament agreement along 
the lines of its proposal. 


—Representatives of Cuba, Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia signed at Berlin, a compact to 
limit sugar Wien aratnnt 

—Alabama, ght against hooded fi and other 
violence halted, at Luverne, following the acquittal 
of two men accused of complicity in hooded 


tween Attorney 
Gene eCall, the State Law Enforcement 
Department, “ad the Ku Klux Klan. 


DECEMBER 


whippings nas * controversy 
ral C, 


Dec. 1—-Due tc floods in western New York, Erie 


Canal traffic is at a standstill and it will be several 

canal boats resume their journeys. 

have been Foseks 

away and highways flooded, with ial estima: 

of thousands of dolla 

.S. State Department declined the invitation 

of the Preparatory Commission on Armament 

Limitation at Geneva to have an observer attend 

the sessions of the Security Commission, which 

will function under the Preparatory Commission. 
Commissioner 


sfkowitz, 42, who was 
with es sade of Benjamin Goldstein, 
22, who was pushed from a rowboat and drowned 
in’Gravesend Bay last Aug. 26, was found guilty 
of murder in the first degree. Harry Greenberg, 
17, who stood trial on the same ae ge was 
acquitted. He was sentenced, Dec to die in 
week of Jan. 9, 1928. Irving "Rabinzchl 9 who 
pushed Goldstein into the water, pleaded guilty to 
Pocond degree murder and was sentenced to from 
20 years to life. 
—The Communist Party oer opened at Moscow. 
days of captivity in 
which $75,000 was demanded for his release, 
Morris Roisner of Minneapolis, was found by the 
police; 12 arrests had preceded the rescue. 
ood alcohol whiskey drunk 
party at Baltimore killed Mrs. E. H. 
there on Dee. 6, and 7 two guests, Miss C. 
McDonald, on and her fiancee, 
at N. Y. City. 
4 were rescued by U.S. 
Coast Guard a vessels from _the foundered tre ht 
steamer, Bareguey. near Cape Hatteras, N. 
24 were ‘saved from bey coro, one ban ees Cibao. 
Gen. Hector Lu °. 
was court-martialed 
and apn ee 
one stop, in 
ra: Chief of the the 
6 Corps aviation forces, landed in the 


phd ibe caragua. 
Dee, The Seventieth Congress began, at Washing- 
ee t session. Bot MS pranches 3 met at Doon. 
the House orth, of Ohio, was 


Nicholas rea 
By a vote of 5 to ay Bi 


2; House 
ution changing the rules eR the elimina- 


adopts 

pe coramiti id increasing 
aa Sas aes guia on Expendi- 
“tures ©: 


responding to 
contempt _proc' before Justice 
Frederick L. Siddons in ie istrict of Columbia 
Supreme Court, stated ae ag the Burns 
detectives oraployed Goshadow the jury in th 
Fall-Sinclair criminal conspi 


himself inst persons ye ateht seek 
contact, en Botner in the s"tnterest 


of his 

onvictica. 
: BH. 14th St, N. Y¥. City, 
5 Pci by ‘tie Democratic organiza- 


d\—an inv 
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tion as its headquarters, has been sold Bad new 
groudd bought at Union Sq. East & 17th 8 
—o died from burns or leaps in a fire thet artly 
destroyed the Buckingham Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 
—Settlement of the Greek debt of $19,659,836, the 
last of the outstanding war debts, was announce: 
by Secretary Mellon. ‘The United States wil 
advance $12,167,074 to the Greek government at. 
4 per cent. with sinking fund retirement in twenty 
years, and the Greek government will forego all 
claims for further advances under the 1918 agree- _ 
ment. The obligation of the Greek government 
ae be discharged over a period of sixty-two 


it Marseilles, France, Bennett J. Doty, of Biloxi 
Miss., known to the French Foreign Legion as 
Gilbert Clare, of Memphis, Tenn., was released 
unconditionally from his enlistment, and was freo 
to | eee to Paris and thence home. 

Dec. 6—President Coolidge, host at the White House 
to the Republican National Committee, reiterated 
his statement that he is not a candidate for 
renomination. 

—The President delivered yA annual message to 
Congress. For the message jn detail, see elsewhere 
in the Almanac. 

—The British Parliamentary Socialist Party re- 
elected as leader Ramsay MacDonald, and J. R. 

Clynes, deputy. 
umanian students ai irs Nationalistic 

Conference at Oradia Mare, on “the Hungarian 
frontier, killed 5 Jews in rioting. They were 

arrested on their return to Bucharest. Many were 
hurt bore and much property destroyed. 

Dec. 7—President gr ne Atte sah Conan 
his budget message for/the fisc ending 
June 30, 1929, calling fora total of 4. OES, 793, 765, 
including the eo) Say ee. He urged a tax cut 
of not over $225,000. 

eo U. S. Senate, 50 to 32, refused to seat. Frank 

L. Smith, Senator-elect from Illinois, and then, 
af to 28, sent his case to the committee on cam- 
eS funds for investigation. 

—At 


eshington, the Kepublican National Com- 
mittee decided to hold the national convention 
in Kansas City on June 12, 1928. It voted to 
reduce the number pot delegates from 1,109 to 
1,089 under the exe ioning delegates on 
the basis of Repub ican electoral votes and votes 
districts. 
e Canadian Northwest ener 
Montana, Wisconsin, Michigan and Missouri; 12 
deaths; temperature 35 below sore 
—Renewal, in Co regis by Repr. J. ae 
Dem., of Mass a charge that Seceae Je 
Walkér ay Nee CHS. Gan ciadowba ity feck be 
S. Gov't agents, brought a statement from the 
Pupany at that the Mayor was accom- 
panied by plain clothes detectives detailed by the 
French police and that the embassy was not con- 
cerned in any way with the employment of the men 
in question. 
—Mrs. Ruth Snyder and Henry Judd Gray, in Sing 
Sing Prison, were examined by three Toate 
the ne State Lunacy Commission in behalf of Boy. 
ee Sohwarts, 30, World War vet., leaj 
death from $h6, 43rd story of the Wool 


to 
worth 


Buil 
—Miss ate abot Mowany, 28, of Jersey City. 
leaped to death from the 24th’ floor. of the Hotel 


McAipin, N. Y. City. 

S—A ‘jury at May’ F eres J 
of “voluntary mansla Tig en Margaret 
Thompson Lilliendahl Beach, who had 
been charged with a vederine athe woman’s oe 
band, Dr. William Li 1, on Sept. 15 
near Hammonton. a pair were sente 
pe 10, to 10 years imprisonment, each, ence 


—OCol. C. A. Lindbergh acce an invitation from 
President Calles to fly to Mexico City on his wa; 
from Washingsony .£5 to Hav Cuba. He | 
Washington Dec. 13 in his ot t of St. Louis, aud 
landed at_Mexico Bei ‘a Sisad 

—Francis E. asadena, Calif., banker, 
ghot and killed his 2 afflicted sons, then killed 

Dec. aoe wind, and snow killed 86 in the West 

Northwest 

By a fual vote ‘of 56 to 30 the U. S; Se refused 
to seat Benator-elect ee x Vare re Pennsyl- 
TRIG Coonltte for’ mauiry and pert 

cen e) ( ‘or r 
as Sudan a book publisher, | a 
art to death at the ale Club, N. 

estigation of Py omie- published in the 

Hearst newspapers that Mexican Government, 

by direction Gs Peresident Callies, paid $1,200, nes to 

three unnamed U. S. Senators in connection with 
secret expenditures. for pro-Mexican DESDANEDIA 

was voted unanimously by the Senate. . 


, N. J., convicted 


Abpea Miss Loutse ees portrait pation: Paris, 


July 29. 
Be eat Brig. Gen. H. L.' (96), civil ene suicget 
West Point graduate, Cambridge, Mas 
Abbott, E. H. (93), lawyer, ex-President wid. Central 
_. Ry.; Cambridge, Mass.,. May 30. 

Adams, Brooks (78), lawyer, writer grandson of 
President, John Quincy Adams; Boston, Feb. 13. 
Adams, J. O. (75), feces Society of Western Art- 

ists; Brookville, eis 8. : 
- Aggrey, Professor J.- 083), an African Negro 
leader, Vice eo CIAL Puines ot Wales College, Gold 
Coast; New York pane July 30. 
Aitken, Rev. W. H. M. (86), Canon, Evangelist; in 
England, Oct. 28. 
Aikens, Prof. C, T. (64), President Susquehanna 
University: Selinsgrove, Pa., June 21. 
Aldrich, Mrs. T. B., widow of Thos. Bailey Aldrich, 
New ‘England author; Rockland, Me., May 
Alencar, A. C., de, ex-Brazilian Ambassador to ‘yulted 
States; Rio Janeiro, June 30. 
Alexander, C. B. (77), lawyer, 2 Rs of the State 
“University; New. York City, Feb. 7. 
Sey teas Frank (60) present a Natotial Historical 
“Bocietys N New ork City, Feb. 15. 
ling; es (85), oar Eresident Soc. New yugiagd 
y Telep oe, ; New Haven, Conrn., Jan. 
angen SeWarica (69), banker, author; N. ¥. City, 


rord, aie. Gen. Benjamin (66), Adjutant General 

is patie gras Army in France; Washington, D.C., 
r 

Aadewon, Rev. J. G. (62), ceey, R. C. Bishop; 


uly 
(58), nee eres! Court. Justice; 
3, N. ¥., 


bur 2. 
Pg eh Clotilde (80), sister of ex-King Ferdi- 
eo of Bulgaria; grandda: ‘ghter of King Louis 
nilippe of France; in Hungary, June 3. 
are ae George, American jockey; in England 
ote c. W. (66), Vice President Armour & Co., 
ackers; Kansas City, Mo.; March 22. 
| AMpour, ids 4 ‘0. (63), Chicago meat packer; London, 
Aug 
fs Anenctir, Sar P. D. (85), philanthropist, widow of 
“the meat pe acker;- Chicago, July 25. 
_ Arrhenius, Prof. Svante (68), chemist, astronomer, 
1 a Nobel prize winner; Stockholm, Sweden, 


"Sir William (67), economist, teacher; London 


: ¥ 23. ; 
2, Prince Karl (68); Vienna, Oct. 20.- 
Axerio,, rary 60), Ttalian Consul-General; N. Y. 


director Field piace, of Chicago, 
asadena, Calif., 

»,Col Pg (63), Editor Post Dispateh: Hous- 
; David ($8), ex-United States Senator; Cam- 


ert D, 
ae E.S. 8" G0), eo Alorpr: Philadelphia, March 15. 
aan, i " i» American journalist; Geneva, 


* os 
E Bi 5 ex-Chief Justice; 


ex-Governer, 


ah Boe Judge, C. E. (53); Senahetint: 
Baueh Miss Sybil (23), gee swimmer; .Chicago, 


Baten “Sylvester (76), oston journalist, publicist; 
Oftaco Jan, 2 


1 
eputy T: \- 
fat ‘missioner & YF City; Gilantic Phantae: ei 


0 

, Frank (87), ex-Governor of: 

ies ly Th overnol Nevada; Oakland, 
in J i RA Drake University; Los 

open ara engineer, crim- 


Mik. Atthur. (Alice: Lawless) (74), opera’ 
neer; N.Y, bye (Allee hs Feds, OHeratie 
GB. 6d, eihiator. Ge President Univesity 
. Minneapolis, June 13) a a Faas y 
E ev. J. 

i | Dui, (67), fore ren, College, 


ex-Archbishop; London, A 


N.Y. City; 
Bernstein, Claus « (73), 
Copenhagen, Bird i 
Beverdige, A.. J. wv pele} historian, ex-United 
States Senator: Indlanapolis, April 2 
Bingham, Mrs. Amelia (58), actress; - oN. Y. City, 


Sept. 1. { 
Bingham, Ma Robert (89), military educator: a 
C., May 9. 


Asheville, N. 
pie, C.8. 73), paper mnfr., 2 Republican leadel: 
E. Walpole, Mass., Oct. 

Bliss, WwW. T. (62), of The World Editorial Staff; 
Beirut, Syria, July 

Bond, Sir Robert 60), ‘ex-Premier of Newfoundland,: 
Whitebourne, March 17. 

Bonzano, John Cardinal (60); former Apostolic ' 
Delegate to United States; Rome, Nov. 26. H * 

Booth, E. W. (60), sore owner, YY, MiG. rAG 
leader; Grand Rapids, Mi Bie } 

Borden, Miss Lisbeth A. Cen) * (68), acquitted | 
in 1892 of murdering her father, A. J. Borden, and: 
her step-mother; Fall River, Mass., June 1. Her 
sister, Emma, died Aaa 10, at Newmarket, ine Es Boe a 

Borghese, Prince L. (56); Rome, March 1 1 

Bosworth, Rev. EH, I. tan ex-President Oberlin, “Onio, 1} 
College: that city, July 1. 

Bouchier, Arthur (63) © London actor-manager ; 
Johannesburg, So. Africa, Sept. 14. 2 

Bowen, H. W. ( 1), lawyer, ex-United States Minister" 
to Venezuela; Woodstock, Conn., May 29. 

Bowles, Rear Admiral F. T. (68), Havel constructor; 
Barnstable, Sag Aug. 3. 

Boynton, BE. (36), Snventor Single-track Ry: 
Boston, Mareh 10. 

Brady, James Cox (45), financier, philanthropist; 
N. ¥. City, Nov. 10. 

Braganza (Dom Miguel) Duke of (75), claimant to 
Portuguese throne; near Vienna, Oct. 12 

Brandes Georg: (85), literary critic; Copenbaget,| 


Feb 
Eo oe (63), Premier of Rumania; Bucharest, 
Brett, Gen. L. M. (72); Washington, D Bea Sept. 23. 


Brindell, R. P. (47), labor “Czar”, ex-Head Building 
Trades pes gi N.Y. City, Dec. 30, 1926. 


Brooker, F. (79), copperman, Conn. Republican. 
leader: m Nigiht a Dec. 20, 1926. 

sp ies of: E . Bishop W. C. of Va. (65); London, 
uly 


Rete Cc. L. (63), educator; Jacksonville, Fla., 


Brush, Dr, E, RF. (80), ex-Mayor of Mt. Vernon; 
N. ¥. Cit - oe 


By i 
ae i WwW. (85) ex-State Senator: Brooklyn, 
Bryan, C. W. (64), banker. Chief ae hae American 


ee Co ; New Rochelle, N. Y., June 2. 
By 0, rquis -C. di, President riret Italian 
ra ie  Atmericn (1912); Naples, Feb. 6. 9 
Bollar Rear Adm'l W. H. G. (60), Chae he 
Se gs Radio Commission; Washington, D. aoe 


Bunker Albert (75), sugar refiner; Yonkers, N. Y., f 
Bunker, G. (82), Chairman National S$ 4 
. Refining Co.; Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 4. ugar ‘ 
Burchard, ta Ww. (61), Vice Chairman: General 

; N. Y. City, Jan. 22. 

56), jockey, race horse trainer; N. Y. 
Burrowes, Rev. A. J. (73), ex-Presiden ; : 
University; Cincinnati Jan. 19. i aha 

Eni . (87), philanthropist; Spare 

Butler, Dr.’ Nathanie? (77), ~Presi 
College: Chine Marck ex: ident Colby 
Byn lawyer, ex-Congressman; 


Wee DD: 
Cagiano de Azevedo, Cardinal (82), ri bak sti: of the 


aT anapolls, Oct. 21. 
oly Roman Church; Anzio, J 
"| Caldwell, Judge J. A. (75), ex-Lieut. Gov. of Ohio, 


ongressman, ex-Mayor Cinn.; May 24. 4 
Calpe} Natalia E. (48), wife of Pres. bales of Mexico; 5 
Angeles, June 2 


Cantata: Mama vot ee 

«baa: Londen, ot (09). brother of Queen. of 
a osephine (M: Ss; 
Portland, Me., iG Pe Re) 
Milan, af 


1. 
Carspanart, . Ciuseppe (68), “cellist, baritone; 
ee D. J. (75), ex-Dem. Nat. Committeeman, 
Oct. 
Canevin, Rev. J Ras. former kK c. 
Carlotta, ex- TESS Belgi tt 
5 Ts ex. pi of Mexico (86), in ium ‘ 
F. 62 e Repontias hb ae 


Ttaly, M 
rtsman ; Detroit 
Pittsburgh; thes, city, Mar. 2 Bishop ot : 
Carso! larson, Rev. 
leader; Sony. Brook, N, oe 


“eo - ore i fn ee La). hee ‘tak 7 
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ania actress; Hollywood, Calif. Darnley, Earl of (68), sportsman; in land, Apr. 10. 


1 18 aia, G ye - = . 

“oatevd Earl roy London, Nov. 19; galpi, Get en. R., eX-Pres, of Honduras: Teguicl 2 

; Chamberlain, re son-in-law of Richard Wagner; Day 1s, Lieut, Com, Noel (36), naval aviator; Mes- 
Cham a., 

a ion, “Albert ‘an, “Spark Plug King™ of Flint, =i Capt. TF, (66), ocean! yaohtaman; N.Y. City, 


cnass GA (63), of Syracuse, N. Ty my x + Deboe Dy W. J. ’ ”» 
rt » IN. e, (78), ex-U. 8. Senator; are Ky,, 

State hanks . . June 15. 3 

Deschurst, Viscount (61), London, Aug. 8, 


Francis E. Symmes) (75), founder Deering, Charles (75 , Chicago minfr. farm 
World Christian En 75), Soc.; | _ ery; in Fia., fet. 2 ines Re mucin 


26. Delaney, James S ae aan olis, Mar. 4, 
ap g. (59), gynecologist, Univ. | Denning, Rev. J. M, (61), of Cinn., eeu. 8 5. Consul 
Gen. i t Tangier; Chenlneeel July 26 
(86), Chairnan Aetna Fire Ins, Co.; De, Puy, . (73), Newspaper man; N. ¥, City, 


Pot 
Cleary. ‘Michael PCDynsinite pode ag B 73), explosives prin. er, Baroness (84) htr._of Bhi dell, 
expert; Martins Ferry, O Sept. 2 Eelangeny. Commias’ n'r to ae ris, Fi apnea 
Clemenceau, Mlle. Adrienne (79), citer of ex-Pre- | Dick, Prof. (71) Theawonis leader, astrono- 

mier; in Nov. 21. mer; Point : RY Calif, 25. 
Clemen’ ae} WY: (30), ex-Gov. of Vt.; Phila., Jan. 9. Dickman, Maj. Gen. J. T TO), Wash. D. C., Oct. 23. 
_ Clene, . (65), moving picture producer; Los | Dilg, W. H. (58), founder of Izaak Wa‘ alton League 
Cluett. Robert (83) 


of America; ashington, D. ©., Mar. 
collar maker; Chicago, Nov. 24, | Dillon, Lieut. Col. J. (61), Member Fed. Radio 
Cob! sf cn former foreign itor of the Bd.; San Francisco, dee . 9. 
Wor. a white N. Y., Mar. 3. Dillon, John 7s , an ‘Irish, reer in British House ot 
Col. Wines (49), Amer. Consul General at res ndon, WAY é 
Algiers, yo 3 Doblin, L. L. 5,3 City eee and philau- 
e, Baron B. J. 8 (76), ex-judge; in England, thropist; Gallup, N. Mez., Ma 


Sept dee. Dockery, A. M. eB); ex-Gov.; ausetn, Mo, Dec. 
colford, Mrs. 8. J. (40) (Cathleen Gebhard Neilson, 26, © 
ae wife of Reginald C. Vanderbilt); Paris, Dodge, T. R. cieve one -Treas., Brotherhood of R. R. 

e ni 
Golgate, © Col. + Austen (64), soap mnfr.; Barnegat, Dodge, °F. E, (43), N. 0: fin. and sportsman; Paris, — 


io Berlin; 
; Coleridg: 


~ Collins, a % (52), Pres. Union Tobacco Co.; N. Y. Dole. Rev. C F. (82), a Unitarian leader and world 
asf City, s nas a peace advocate: Boston, Nov. 27. 
Colquhoun, , “Hot-Dog King”; Detroit, Oct. 31. | Dooley, E. J. x ot city ry magistrate; Brooklyn, Jan. AR 
ee Coly svi Jsigney (82), ‘palnter, author; London, | Drake, 2. Vice Panama Rail- 
: eer iss Harriet C. (86), Hi Mt. | D ioe, Sows See ce ‘Cie. sda Prine isco, Jul ¥ 9. 
mi M ee ¢ a it Mt. rew, John , 
ACS Ladi Dover, Del., 5 Ty 20. Drew. Mrs, Mary to, -author, daughter of late WE. 


SS ot ae Pte AY g. 15. Gladstone; in Pngland, J 
Garrard 53), eu banker; Tuxedo | Droppers, Prof. Garrett in. eu. 8. Minister to ae 
7 Greece, political economist; Williamstown, Mass., 
Treas. Palestine Founda- ee Ned 


_ 
i ermann (65 July, 7, 
i: Find; N- ses Gr ay 2: Modern [ety Bris: Gem ON. ¥. Natl. Guard) (64), N.Y. 
od , 0 le Univ., ex-Pres. ern ity, N 
7; mar Peon. "St Amer.; New Haven, Conn., Dumond: °F. 7a. (60), painter; Monrovia, Calif. . 


Sept. 1 a I 
at Geo 89) writer; N. Y. City, Se unean, Tandora a (47), dancer; Nice, France, Sept. ia, 
., Coe E Oy 3 (92), ). Spee Gettysburg (Pa.) Ra Dune AW W. (59), Na Natl. Dir. Amer. ‘yunios ted Oe ‘Cross; 


Kk; that ‘oft Qiay 2 
tel 6D, tx Chief U. 8. Postal Inspector; 


Api 
Covalt, Col. A. B. (100), Past Commander G. A. R.; 
- ~ Oakland, Calif., May. 31. 
Cowdray, qin Pearson) (70), rail and 
, tunnel builder, “o: 4 “of Mexico’; in’Se otland, 
Ma 


OY gir Henry (81), author, oldest member House 


mmons; London, Mar. 17 
a R. N (79), lawyer, ex-U, S. diplomat; Lon- 
6. 
ont Mas. mas (64), neuropath, Socialist leader; 


. (G4 Pres. Cotton Textile Merchants 
y, April 24. 

Croth ; . McC. (70), Uaitarian leader; Cam- 

Con eeien ae, poe Oreg. Congressman; at San| Broo 

. orranciseo, Jv ‘ly 24. Einthoven, Prof. and Dr. abana (67) eed eon 

Cardinal John (75), R. C. Primate of Hun-| Nobel (1924) Prize winner in medicin ee 


uly yo 29. 
sat Pres. joe of League | Eliban A Reoaatiit 6): London, Feb. 20. 
an 


Jul en fs . vu a ON ¥, leather merch., book collector 
Countess eos." Marguer! 5 hor; 

~Oity, Ave. 2 28. 1 sat De tegen Dae eae Bagh Be tp do J. E. (74); Ottawa, 
(73), lawyer, of N. Y. City; Camden, 


Oct. 4g. eines, Prot. BP. ¢ (6), English language authority 
an pias (58), actor, theater manager; in Eng- gone h N. : Kite ( 7 scene sien Harbor, 
gel Ne ss Florence. M. 36 yre. & Vassar Coll. |, Mich., 3 Mar. 1 19. vice; Pres indatake ms, 
42: iy ake it chute inventor; aS mer Sin ee 
Mins" Jy A we . 4 
oa pest Se S oe es Wo, eee Faner, C at sf cA ems the order ie fre on FS 
Daly, Arnold (51), actor, manager; N. ¥. City, toc we ‘i ome tae } 


‘an. 13. ‘ 
* - Daleel, ‘ohn Congressman enn.; Los| Morristown, N. J 225 

ba reg e2 ae Fay, El-e (46), 2 actress; Mat tewonds Calif,, Spet, 1 
John (79), N. Y. City merchant; Irvington, aus. rer PE J. A. (4 My Chicago economist eugenics a 
re Mey y (Mrs. William Seymour) (70), | Fildes, Sir ilke (84), painter, illustrator; mages : 
x. eCity Feb. 10. 


Feb. 27. 
: . Insti Arts and Sciences of | Fisk, Col. W. C. (7h). ex-Col. 7th, Regt. N. Y. N.G. ; 
ia, ein eee o X., duly 27 Jersey City, June 16. eu 


Was 15. 
du Pant, Ca. HA ‘@s), ex-U, S, Senator; witmings 
ton, Del., Dec. 31, 19236. i 
eneeee P.'J. rss, Benstor, publisher “Petit. Paris- j 
oS 


J 
Duryea, Dr JE - G1), 1), Ne Y. alienist, a oa 
Yen. H. E. H. (63), in charge of British ; 

Mion at Amristar, In April 13,°— 
79 natives were shot, to “death and — 


rane 38), Amer. Mis- 
hs se tn Natal, S 


Africa; hee, = i 24. 
ore Prof. H. E. (72), historian; 


Ehret, t Gace (91), brewer; N. Y. City, Jan. 20. 
Eickemeyer, Carl (58), engineer, inventor, author 
klyn, Dec. 


Fae Prot. chaciiey, G. F. (7: ident 
N. ean Lutheran ‘Ministerium; ‘i Staten” Asland, 


Hal te, BA 55), President ‘Anti-Narcotic. Yeouan of 
‘America: Santa Monica, Calif., June 26. 

Hallowell, J. W., President ‘Associated Harvard Clubs; 
Boston, Jan. 5. ; 

Hamerschlag, Dr. A. A. (59), Seer Carnegie 4 
ei pei of Technology; N. Y. City, July 20. } 

Hamill, ee . (75), fancier, philanthropist; Chicago, 


Jan, 

Hamilton, Lord. George (82), ex-First Lord of 
Admiralty; London, Sept. 22. 

Hamilton, J. L. (64), ex-President American Bankers’ 
Association; Columbus, O., Feb. 3. 

Hanlon, Fred (65), old baseball player, ex-Manager 
Brooklyn Club; Brooklyn, Aug. 2. 

Hanson, Hinaf (2 37), film actor; near Santa Monica, 
Calif., June 3. 

Harden, Maximilian (Isidore Witskowski) (68), 
German editor; in Switzerland, Oct. 30. a 

Harlan, J. S. (65), lawyer, € ex-Inte ate Commerce : 


. Fitzpatrick, F. F. (60), Pres. Amer. Locomotive beet 

Larchmont, N. Le. 

Fitzgerald, Martin (60), Trish_ Cenetors ex-publisher 
Freeman’s Journ: Dublin, 

Fleming, Prof. J. D. base Dean, Univ. ‘of Colo. Law 

School; par achas , 8. 

Flemming, J (58), .ex-Premier of New Brunswick; 

‘ Cay Feb, 10. 

Flers, Marquis Robert de (55), author, editor, mem- 
per of French Acad.; in France, July 30. 

Flowers (‘‘Tiger’’), Theodore (22), negro boxer, 
former middle-weight . champion: N.Y. City, 


Nov. 16. 
_ Flynn, Judge E. J. (80), & ex-Premier of Quebec; 
“Montreal, June 7. 
Fosdick, F. S. (75), educator; Montclair, INS 5; 


Feb. 
‘ POs. Sir Francis. (82), Alps tunnel builder; ‘London, 
n. om 


i Aar. Commissioner; Essex, N. Y., Sept. 
Fuertes, Prot. L Harmon, Judson (81), € ex-Governor of Shio, ex-U. S. 
N. Y., Aug 32. Attorney General; Gori 
Fuller, Ww. uM * 68), dep. clk. N. Y. City Ct. of Special | Harris, Dr. I. GG. om s 
- Sessions, former newspaper man; that city, Mar. 29. State Hospital; that ity, pee 21. 
J. H. (57), Pres. Natl. Park Bank at t+ N. Y.| Harrison, Miss Elizabeth (76), founder Chicago 
; Essex, N. Ne Sept. 25. Kindergarten College; San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 31. 
OnE ex-Secretary of the United States | Hart, T. N. (98), ex-Mayor and ex-Postmaster of — 
oint Loma, pay Jan. 26. Boston; SaAmnpesote Mass., Oct. 4. 
fi . J. Noel) (42); diplo- | Harty, R._C. Archbishop, ics: (73), of Omaha 
mat; London, Aug. 2 


c Diocese; Los Angeles, Oct. 29. 
Seen, Bias ed Bh, “tobacco king’; Belfast, 


Haslam, ee pangs (84), originator of cold storage. 
: hirer i y. 3 London, J: 
Papeete Thomas J. (76), billiard expert; N. Y. 

_ City, M 


15. 
oe Fredero (86), lawyer, fin.; Smithtown, 


Feb, 22. | 
it intendens Brooklyn 


Havard, Col. ¥. alee (8D, ex-President U. S. Army 
College; at sea, Nov. 

Havens, J. S. (67), aren ex-Congressman, Vice- 
President Eastman Kodak Co.; ponte, N.Y. 


Gober (88), paper bos manufacturer; Ww. 
Periton Beach, N. Y., 31. 
oaegiand, (Prof.) Miss Alice 73), historian; Oxford, 


- 12. 
[eee ee: Chairman United States 


ty 31. 
Healy, ‘Thomas (5D, restaurateur; N.Y. City, May 93 
Heath, P. rina fo, éx-Assistant Forupetes General, 


Washington, March 30. 


; Aug. 15 Hecker, Col. Po ‘0, ex-Panama Canal Commis- _ 
aston, Co. M88). Boston lawyer, banker; sioner, can pean oe lder; Detroit, June 26. 
Helm. Rear A J. M. (72); Washington, D. C., 


‘Barre, Mass., july 17. 
‘Gates, ex-Governor C. W. (71);.Montpelier, Vt. 


uly 1. 
ehring, C. E. (53), hotel man; N. Y. City, Jan. als 
ayia eb Marie (55), opera singer; Chicago, July 12. 
Gerry, ee ee T. (89); N. ¥. City, Feb. 18. 
‘ibney, Dr. V (79) New York surgeon; Bridge- 
‘port, ee Te 16. 
as (72), architect; Woodbury, N. ¥. 


Oct. 28. 
Helleu, Paul (67), sec etcher; Paris, March 24. 
Hemphill , Maj. J.C it» newspaper editor; Abbe- 


Star; in China, Jan. 25. 
Henry, Lady Charles (54) (Julia Lewisohn of N. Y.), 
social worker; London, May 10. 
Herbert, Mrs. Victor Era Foerster), opera 
singer, widow of composer; N. Y. City, Fee. 24. 
“moter « auto tot R. Cc, 
eel 


on. eral uGn B. oe Dirsctor University of 
Ivania Museum; an Jan. 30. 
an, Roman Catholic Bishop, D. M.; Lewiston, 


Hi ea J pew M 59), C 
errman, Justice oses » Court of Speci 
Sessio. ot N.Y Sao8 Rant g 4 pit, 


ae Hewson, J ‘93 ean 

S. (67), ex-rector Protestant Episcopal | Augustine, Bas aly er and broker; St. 

of. the Ascension, N. Y. City; Mount Higeins, g&-Governor, J. H. (51), lawyer; Pawtucket, 
Sep 


Grasselli, GC. 7 9 chemicals manufacturer; Cleve- 
ind, NOnio, ae, oy 


‘ay, Capt. A. G., aie aviator; found on Nov. 5 
in his balloon on & mountain top near Sparta, Town, 


Higginson, General Sir George (100); London, 


Hilliard, R. ©. (70), actor; N. Y. City, June 6. 
Sues "George (92), ex-Judge, ex-Mayor of Atlanta, 


3 _ after breaking altitude record at 43,000 ‘feet of | _ Ga.; ‘that elty, Oct. 2 

e, Col. Cc. 59), ir _ 
Greenhill, Sir George (79), mathematician, aero- Reg't, N. G. Pp Naty Guards N PC Re ey 
 nauties and gunnery expert; London, Feb.’ 10. Hine, F. L. (76), Chairman ist Nat'l ‘Bank, NY See 


gory, Warren (62), director ‘American relief in 
Brussels in World War, lawyer; Berkeley, Calif., 


srice, Miss (Proft.) E. M. (40), assyriologist; New 
__ Haven, Conn., Dec. 
Sree, Francis (8). poet, musician; Los Angeles, 


‘June ft. 
Saree. in, Jobn (68), vice chancellor; Jersey City, 


Abert, (Young Griffo) (55), prize fighter; 
Dae J. Ww. (78), ex-Governor of New Jersey, law- 
_ yer, president 


iercont Wireless Telegraph’ Co.; 
Paterson, Nov. 
p aeinroldy Grace Ciiss Hall) (55), actress; N. Y. 
Grossman, Rev. tiga 1H (60); N. Y. City, Sept. 22. 
- Grover, O. D, (65), pre inter; Chicago Feb. 14. 
Haanel Dr. Dr. Bugene (8 486 6), Director Oanadian. Dept. 
W! 
daly, 1 8. (55), ex-Governor of Mi Chancell 
y Washington Univy.; St, Louis, Dec, 1: cched 


City; Glen Cove, 8 + ¥., Oct: 9. “ 


reh 31. ) 

Horth, ee Frederich (81 » al Chine bey 
Munich di ~ (81), al thority ‘on ese; 

Bee WwW. Wie: (05), Pees dent Seneca Indians; Sala- 


Hoffmann, Gansrel Max (58), General Chief of Staff 
on Eastern Ben enone cee ae ie De Be apy: 

: , Presiden’ Geograph. 
re London Nov. 6. om ea > 
painter, a England) Peyote 1 a 


Hood, Brig. Bee Ba Washington, D. C.} | 
Horr, Rev. G. (71), ex-President Ni 

Institute; Nonton, Yass. ., Jan. o pei pias 2 
FignanAR, E. I. (83), toy manufacturer; N. Y. City, i 
Home oC. M. Mi G8) er Senior oF sudge U. 8. Civic Court of : 


How 1, W, 2. (08) Ui ce P"Customs Court Judge, Z. 5 


Orange, 


Death Roll, 1927, 


Hubbard, Ww. OY (76), ne a ae N. Y. Cotton 
Exchange; N. Y. City, Nov 
Stason 3 a “Robert (64); Red ‘tous OSicer; London, 


Bee G Count Joseph (5). Bungésan traveler and 
lion hunter; in t ui a 
Hunter-Helght, 


Hun on, H. C. (77), of Los Angeles, railroad 
executive, art an ook collector, ship builder, 
ph ae Philadelphia, May 23. 

ag ES i. 4) ail ae ae dei pas 
ur r. A. alienist, Superintendent Jo! 
Hopkins tal: Ventnor, N J., July 19. 

Hussey, Dr. ve f (74), ine, suffragist; E 
Orange, N,. J., Oct. 28. 


Hutchinson, Rear Admiral B. F. (59); Utica, N.Y. 
Ruyter F. DeK. (49), candy mnfr.; Stony Point, 
Sgt 30. 


Nu Ys, 

Hynicka, R. K., ex-Republican Boss of Cincinnati; 
St. Petersburg, Fla Fla., Feb. 21. 

Imayat Khan (45), Hindu poet and = step head of 


Sufi ea ag "Delhi, India, June 1 
ersall, G. B. (65), ex-United States Minister to 
rd, Conn., es 23. 


leg ot 
eee Indian Scouts; me. oma, Mar. 11. 
oe Earl of (®. 'C, Guinness) (79), brewer: 


rie B. (68), f= wierd Academy of 
N N.Y. City, April 6. 


9 (over 7 5), 


Mar, 
Japanese Bohan Yoshihito (47); Tokio, Dec. a 


caro, Sir R. W. B. (59), sportsman; London, 
ss H. (63), ne Sparene Court Justice; 
Je seh y fe xe (88), ex. ex- as Tlinois CentralRy.; 
Jennings, Rev. e ” (76) ex-Head, M. E. Book 


a as Chicago, Nov. 
eo K. (68), novelist, playwright; in England, 


Joffe, Adolph, ex-Soviet Ambassador to China; 
Moscow, Nov. 


Johnson, r ton and Commodore W. W., Mathe- 
°maticlan _over FORT years ai at United States Naval 
Academy 

Johnston, Sir Ha Horry, (69 explorer; author, painter; 


ron Monticr, ” baier, oil producer, turfman; 
ug. 
Somnre ataater C. A. C. (69), academici: ex- 
French Ambassador to Vatican; Paris, Sept. 
ere H. P. (77), President Emeritus, University 
of Chicago; that city, March 4 


Kalogeropoulos, Nikolas, ex-Premier of Greece; 

Kanine, Basile (66) of Russia’s Baltic 
Fleet'in World War; in ings! June 19. 

Kai Si erog tC kin "publishes Sept, 10. 

Kats ape Ak i Gaba Attache 
sa Berltas' tpi ail D, i dent oar Repub ve i National 


6 Ms ot: N. a 5 
een: Cay eo nee WwW. nt (6 67); 


eee steee 
ane F. W. ee: reer an East Research 
University of M ; Ann Arbor, 


ele, oar J. 8. i 8). 8 wen Fate Editor Statesman’s 
Boo 2: 


f ti eet i Ta., Jun Bymem' 
0! on; Vv, Ia., . 

enny, ward (72), lawyer, journalist, ex-Speaker 
New ener Srsuce' E. are 19, 


England, Nov. 29. 
che rong OR (65 BD, Eg be ak the Fleet; in 
Bugland, May 7, 


13: 


Kershaw, J. F., ee ee Assize Court at Cairo 
Egypt; PES June 1 

Kier, Commodore T. EB. Gi, of Hamburg-America) 
Line; Hamburg, Jan. 

King, C. F, 70), mniging engineer, rich recluse 
_Brooklva, Ma 


Kirkwood, i” R. (8), 


Editor Kansas City Star 
Saratoga, N. ug. 29. " 
mG Ac TD. (dy, orn: 


Y. City, stage lights expért 
nh Germany, May 19, pees gx 


Knight, Rear ‘Adm’ A.M, (72), ex-President Nava’ 
War oe Washington, Feb. 26. 
pe oF GO. F President Bowery Savings Bank, 
y, 


Koehler, Lieut. Gol, H. J. (68), Sword Master 39 
years at ee ars ad Mititary Academy, West 

$ y, July 1 
Kohbns, Ws (82), merchant, philanthropist; N. Y. 


ast ty k, Dr, Haeyey (68), founder milk depots for 

Hie aie 42 cles, April 30. 

Kguntse, * Aug. (58), N. Y. banker, Atlantic City, 

Lignin Dr. Wilhelm, Bavarian Ministér of 
Finance; Munich, June 12, 

Ladd, W. W. (74), lawyer, for 35 years Adjunct 
General New York National Guard; N. Y. City, 


t. iL. 

andere: G. M. (57), gy fot Connecticut State 
Senate; N. Y. City, Jan 

Landon, Perceval (57), Pesan torn correspondent; 
London, Jan, 23. 

Lane, Mrs. John, author, musician; London, Jan. 23. 

Lane, J. W. (63), President E. W. Bliss Co.) "financier 
ane vee manufacturer; St.’ James, IN, Res 


Tapio, Prot. gone Rector University of Paris; that, 
city, Jan. 
Lansdowne, Marquis of (82) (H. C. K, Petty-Fitz- 
maurice); in Ireland, June 3. ; 
ed, P. (44), ‘tennis player; Miami, Fla.; 
March 20. 


Latour, F, S. (51), Guatemala ee to United 
States; Washington, D. C., 

Lauder, Lady (Mrs. Harry), (56), wife of Sooteh 
comedian; Glasgow, July 3 


Laurell, Kay (37), Tigao ‘actress; London, Jan. e 


Lawrence W. VY. (85), founder of Sarah bee 
Coles ese, ats Lawrence Hospital; Bronxy. 

ay 

Saat Prof. Georg e (62) es ale 
N. Y., Bar Tentiahons Halifax, N. 

Lazaro,’ Dr. Ladislas (54), United’ State 
sentative from Louisiana; Washington, 

Le SUSI William (68), war correspandent, novelist; 


in Belgium, Oct. 
wee AT (75), Sie economist; in England 


. 8, 
Ledlie, George (60), of The World Staff; Augusta, 
Ga., April 


Fay (93), ex-President Clark University; 

Rapids, Towa, Sept. 13, ; 

es of (65) (George, oe a. Qeborng, gin 
yachts 


mauga, 
oe BES Rev. J. 
Leeds, t cas 


Lenker, Sam Victor (50) cherttee opeleniura a at 


member National Research Council; 
Wis., June 13. 
Leroux, Gaston, porelet as 
Levermore, Dr. C 
Bok Peace Prize; Betheley, Calif., 
— Se Gee SO lel (68), London lawyer; in Switzer- 


Lewis, Dr. 


Lis “sonrnaliss Los Angeles, Jan, 5. 

, Tom ie Maguire) (64), comedian; N. Y. 
City, Oct. 

meet Prof. 1 William (72), geolo; 
meridan 


Rifle Association; Princeton, N, J., 


6, 
wi Alessandro (80), bandmaster; N. Y, City, — 


tie P.'E. Bishop, E. S. (81); Newark, N. J., Oct. 


riya, ee A. H. (63), Dean Grad. School, University 
ichigan; Detroit, May 11. 
rgyd, end (82), tenor manger? in England, Mar. 


Loew, Marcus (57) moving picture and theater 
owner; Glen Cove, N. Y. 


‘pt. nh 
Loewenfeld, Gen. ome ve (79), eéx-Kaiser’s Adjunct, : 


General; Berlin, 
Lowenthal, Henry (74), newspaper man; N, Y, City, — 


Nov. 
Long, i i (66), playwright; Clifton Springs, N. Y., 


Lee, Gordon a (68), oy Congressman, planter; Chica- cay 


April 1 oh 
Win 1924) of $50,000 ; 
(71) Winner nor f pec sf f 


i. (52), Editor of American Medieitie: P 


» {4 oe poet, humorist;Chippewa Fall 


, ex-President 


Death Roll, 1927. 


Peaboay, BoP. (65 Troy Collar Manuf: H 
Sia ‘Barba Coit th anufacturer; 
aC Austin ( , ‘Governor of Tennessee, lawyer; 


ewtown, Conn., Mar. 28. 
Pedrick, “Cor. W. E. (5 ), artist, Head of School of 
I jal Are Trenton, N. J., Aug. 11. 
(56), rower, sports writer; Ham- 
monton, N. J. Taine 22. 
Pendleton, ent. Rev. W. F. (82), Vaebiiruest on 
ex-Bishop; Bryn Athyn, Pa., Noy. 
Pettio, C. | (53), Superintendent a Mie ty New 
York State Forests; A eS 30. 
Phillips, C. Cc. (45), iiicntratos: New Rochelle Mm Y¥,, 


J 
a x C. (78), oil man, financier; N. Y. City, 
Platner, a H, (43), eevee aie Trust 


Co., of N. ¥.; 8. eS ate ie Gs 
. Gen. E. ; Pacific Grove, 
Calif., Reb. fi. ba: 
Porter, Dr, J. Y. United States Medical Corps ig 
Yellow Fever ; Key West, Mar. 
Potts, Capt. T. ra Gd. ex-Governor of shin 
Pasadena, eau, 
oe re pats oy expert; Balboa, C. 
uy 
Power, F. B. ao ome of Ainhiiienrmont 


Pratt, J.T. ey ‘Standard Oi lawyer, banker, 
railway owner, philanthropist; N . City,’ June 17. 
Prenter, W. B. (72), ex-President Brotherhood of 
Locomotive aoa Cleveland, Ohio, Dee 7 uA 
pig tees te phe eritie, Literary Editor Daily 
ews; C o, July 7, 
Prohme, Sirs Sa ‘American Nationalist in China; 


ates (81), railway authority; Summit, 


oe 28 a0)» President American Olympic 

Przybyszewski, Stanislaw 59), Polish dramatist and 
novelist; Warsaw, Noy. 23. 

Pulitzer, Mrs. Joseph (74), widow of the owner and 
Editor of The World; Deauville, France, Ju ie 

Radziwill, Prince Albert; Mexico City, April 12 

Ralph Lester (48), illustrator, etcher; N. Y. City, 


pril 5. 
Rathon, Bert, American band leader; in Rhodesia, 
» (68), Age Wan soe United Cigar 


ores Yov 
Rand, C. e (70), “mine owner and oF Geka ex- 
Chairman, Engineering Foundation; 
Randolph Harold 1 (65). Director hag 4 eed So 
tory oft Music Harbor, Me., 
in, B80) @ Lincoln blographers springfield, 
Illinois, Aug 


Raseovar, we “advertising agent; N. Y. City, 
Rawson, Renal Aor banker, pork packer; Cin- 


Gs: OSbitor: N Y. ¥. City, Nov. 11. 
(8), ‘ex United States District Judge, an 
nited States Steel Corporation; 

Pittsb “gia tah 


ie 17. 
Reid, G ), Vice President and General ice 
aD Ger Serine ab A Seattle, Wash., Noy. 30. 
Reid, Rev. Dr. Gilbert es 9), Director In 
Siegal meg Seas ear hai, Sept. 30. 
Rei Ares merle 70 asanova Cardinal Archbishop 
of oledo:. that city, in Spa: 


Avg. 2 
Reilly, zing, 4), a Tammany haartinay iat Teibar! N.Y. 


ity, A 
Rev. J. B. (85); N. Y. City, Jan. 2. 

Remsen. Oe he (81), ent Emeritus Johns 

Hopkins. “University, ex-president “Aroariean 

Association f for A rancement of “oy age discoverer 
Renale, A. E. (73), steel Sai tree’ golf and 

cricket pai 
Rhea, a a 


és HS as 

eget 51), citizens military training 
‘omotor; s 

Rhodes J. ¥F. (78), pg Bers , Mass., 


76) - Albany co 
a “f pease Zeitung; moss N. Y., April 20, 


(Princess de 
ce Scots ‘Ost 
obbin : L. (68), ex-Dean, General Theo- 

; Bethel, Me., Sept. 5. 
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Roberts, Prof. A. J. (60), poeta ty Colby (Me. - 
lege; Morristown, N. % vOote ih he 

Roberts, Florence (56) (Mrs. Momtiaon-Vogeliiions 
actress; Los Angeles, July 17. 

Robineau, Georges (66), ex-Governor, Bank of 


France, ers April 9. 
Robinson, S. A. (86), ex-judge; Middletown, Conn. 


Rockwell, Rey. J. (65), ex-president, St. Francis 
Xavier "College, N Yo Boston, Aug. 1. 
a pal Brig. Gen, G. B. (84); San SHrancistopBept 


ebccircees Dr.,M. D. (56), ex-Venezuelan 
Minister; N. YY. City, Aug. 24. Horley 
Regen, H. J. (65), educator, Red Cross executive, 

paces walt 3 #3), 6 dip! A 

ve! » x= pret nei - 
thropist; ive Neo ay 7. pita = 
a . S. (65), a aisles ee ‘aati Baibon Lear ne: 
ociat on; 


tenes . ‘2 (65), of Balto.; Atlantic City, 


ero 

eeeneeha Ee 60), President Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum; N Y¥. City, April 9. 

Ross, Capt. D. (83), 1st mate in Ciyil War time 
of ae ener ship on Great Lakes; Minneapolis, 


Jan, 

Rothschild, Simon (100), garment manufacturer, 
Croat rs veteran; N. Y. City, July 5. 

Rothwell, W. H. (50), philharmonic orchestra leader; 
Los Angeles, March 12. 

Rowe, G. H. (78), newspaper man, banker; N. Y. 


C, 
Rudolph. Edward (56), 37 years a hewspaper re- — 


paws Brooklyn, June 7. 
EB. £60), lawyer,’ ex-Port Surveyor; N. Y. 


Rush, 
City, rune § 

Russell, R. C., Bishop W. T. (63); Charleston, S, C. 
March 1 om 

ep noel Cc. (44), General Secretary Workers’ 
Party, Conaniunisy leader; Chicago, March 2. 

Ryan, Rev. A. (47), General Secretary American 
Bible Sooty, ie le, N. ¥., June 22. 

Sargent, H. B. (76), manufacturer, member Yale Cor- — 


ration: New gor Me 
on, Prof. ee ae N “dan of Vassar faculty; 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
gt we “ fe ‘, ienidys in Long Island 
uD 
Sargent, "Prete C.'S. (85), director Arnold’s Arbore- 
tum; Brookline, Mass., Mar. 22. 
Sartain, Miss Emily (86); etcher, Principal Philadel- 
=. School of Design for Women; that city, 


June 18. 

Saulsbury, Willard Oy ex-United States Senator; 
Ww ilmington Del. 

-| sarage, 


nuyler, W G2); ecBslaent New York Ath- 
letie C. lub: ity, Jan 
wab, F N33), music aio a founder of Lotos 


Club; Paris? June 9. 


Schwarz, Rey. Joseph (77), Procurator General of 


the bar een Rome, Jan. 31. 


Ww. 68) piel ie producer; Boston, — 


O. (75), banker, ‘railway man; Baltimore, _ 


Oct. 


3 y 
Seeley, ay cig ay (69), Chief U. S. Steamboat In- 


; that city, May 28. 
sellers, Col. a NP (80), eas religious editor Brook- 
yn fi ple era elt, Nov. 1 

Mme. Scarfoglio), novelist; Naples, 


Rev. Robert + (87), titular Archbishop of Helio- 
Convent, N. reh 22. 
, ex-Si guitan ‘of Zanzibar; Mombasa, 


ak 23. 
shallow, E. B. (65), associate SURCE ena of N, Y. 
City Public Schools; Brooklyn 
Shaw, J. Angus ore former caanter 6 of The World and 
President ishing Co,; Red Bank, N. Jy 
Sane 1? 


Sheil, P. (53), Municipal Court Justice; N. ¥. 
s Nat 51), grandson of W. H. Vanderbilt; 
he; 


10. 
R. (69), journalist, Vice President United 
Oo Gay Greenwich, Conn., Oct. 28. 
Shipley, Sir Arthur (62), zoologist; London, Sept. 22. 
Sisowath (87), Emperor of Cambodia and husband 
of 100 wives; in that country, a ea Sie) 
skinner, Dr. 8. W. (83), ex-Preside: Di es 
4 Pension Board; Leroy, N. Y., July 22. 
Small, R. T. (49), newspaper man; Washington, 
D, C., May 22. 
ae Rev. H. P. (80), author, ex-librarian Union 
ological Seminary; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


sero, 
seto 


Feb. — 


Smith, James, Jr. (78), ex-United Ay aaieloe 


ark, N. J., April 1 ¥ re 
mith Rear Adiniral W. S. (70); Newport, R. I, ot. F.C. (78), physicist, ex-Dean 
g liege: Hi K, N. J., April 11. 

lawyer, BShey President. 


0.5 

William (90 ‘commander _ of. 
t ca ae at New York, 
(Grace Pairs (54), opera 


an. 2 
¢ Uruguay; Monte- 


it. 6. 
Solohab, Feodor (Teternikov) (64), poet, playwright, 


im elist; Lenin: ad, Dec. 
eae Ss. *66), painter, British camouflage 


: it r5 London, July 27. 
gpalding, Col. Z. 8. (89), Hawaii sugar planter; Pasa- 


, Calif., June 19. 
ane + H. (80), ag agent; N. Y. City, 


Dec. 27, 
Vlasto, 8.3. 5), New York Greek dewapanes owner; 


eo a pat Paris; Sept. 29. 
uureate of Georgia, song Von Mach, Pr. Edmund (2, German pro andist 
y Worl ays; 


60:3 N. & City, April 7. in United States, in earl id War angor. 


Me., Jt y oa 
Ve praeint ee Voorhees, us, been yO)ae gettin ey 3 of New Jersey, 
wyer; Hig ge, N. 
Wade, F. J. (67), banker; = Louis, Sept. aX jee 
Rear Admiral A. , U.S. N. (79);.in , 


cary, es Beri 
einbruck,. Max a ox-New ef de City Police In- 


sei er ae N vo SE Pa manufacturer; Werrance,’ Jan. 13. 
sa D. Ne otk b | wadsworth, ee horse breeder, financier; 


17. 
ella, Dr. errr: G0) 5 ex-Biesident Italian Medical. 


A 08), , chairman t United States Trust 
ec. 
lawyer, ein ar State 
NN. Y. City, Oct. Washington “Feb 

Waldo, Col. be Maatininer &o), ex-New York City 
aseen bag Sparta coca Police, and Fire, Commissioner; Garrison, N. Y., 


Aug. 
walker, A. a An Es (Oy OE Bree a? legatee of E. F. Searles; 


wic ik, N. Win Aug. 8 
aay, J ee 62, ex-owner and editor of The woe “Col, C. I. (85), gor Commnande pale, Con- 
etator; London, iy i c 
aches, Lionel (64), eeu N. Y, City, Aug. 31. author, founder Explorers Club; 
ih, B. (63), botanist, chief tree expert of 
"States Forest Service; Washington, D. C., 


psy, "Theodore (82), lawyer; N. Y. City, Aug. 28. 
ing, Baron (L. 8. Montague) (58), “panker: sul 
mao gene is (63), Dean Massachusetts In- ware’ Rev. E. T. (63), Prosident Atlanta eas Uni- 
state of Technology; Boston, June 18. Mae ee: Calif. M. a i eran 
ner, (“Corporal”) James (82), lawyer, ex-United WBaltimore, O aa esident oar ie Ry.; 
Pension Commissioner, Washington, D. C., Warner, ae L. ( a, motion picture producer; Los 4 
: actor; ngeles, 
(78), singer, musie dir r; N. Y. City, Warren, Gen. Sir “Charles (86), soldier, archaeologist: 
area 2 American Molasses Co., | ,/® England, Jan. 22. 
y 


Warren, Dr. J. C. (85), for 56 years on Harvard — 
H. (83), artist, war correspondent; Phila- a 
4 


Medical Sono Faculty, surgeon; Boston, Nov. 3. 
Waterman, F. N A. ABB) ‘Treasurer United States Steel 

v. W. (87), ex-United States Minister to 21. 
Sweden; Portland, Me, Apri 


Corp.; Rahway, N J.,. May 
(51) (Chief ? Wild Pigeon), pGyand 
n, Prof. H. D. (63), ey oe abeeon ee ty 


Waters, J. 
Sachem ae Mostack and Narragansett In 
atician: Santa Barbara, Calif., Aug. 3 
Br , chain-restaurant ‘owner; Lake 


rs re . Y., Sept: 3. 

Webb, ex-United States Senator W. R. (84); Ball oe 
Buckle, Tenn., Dec. 19, 1926. 

Weber, Col. J. *B. (84), ex-Congressman, Director ‘ 
General Pan-American | a eoron (1901); Ww. 2 
Seneca, bs ae Dec. 13, 1926. : 

Weir, Dr. R. F. (89), ep tbepaceoh American Surgical 
Association; N. Y. "City, April 6. 

Wellington, Aes cg Senator BE, L. (75); 
Cumberland, Md., March 20. 

Welsh, Freddie (41), cect awalght champion boxer; 

N. ¥. City, July 28. hy 

Westoott, J. 'W. (78), ex-attorney General of New 
Jersey; Haddonfield, June 11. 

Whalen, John (72), ex-Corporation Counsel; Dec. 31; 


1926. 
Wheeler, B. I. (72), President Emeritus University of eo 
California; rears May 2. “| 
Wheeler, Wayne B. (57), general counsel, Anti-Saloon ; 
League of ‘America; Battle Creek, Mich., Sept. 5.- re 
Whiffen, W. C., American newspaper correspondent; if: 
Moscow, Russia, Aug. 22. ,. 
White, Henry (77), ex-United States force igs to cee 
a ; 


q 
4 
4 
3 


Oe kre eins Ely) (50), director 
{Ison Foundation; N. Y.City, Mar. 11. 
Ee OVETHOF Geace Society ‘of May- 


Sencaidante Nt Y. City, Sept. 29. 
ountess, wife of (Grand Duke Michael of 


Londo: ae it. 
a 462); London, Sept. 26. 
. Brig. Gen. zon . (71); Washington, D. C., 


sley, 
‘98, 1926. 
wis, W. J. (65), ex-American and British golf 
Dene, ees uly 31. 


9 


V ie ©); porgnce of New 
See neaear , Jan 
Mic} Judge, Jacob, ot a Ark, 3s: Scarsdale, 


Se t. 
a ants ‘a, Chairman Westinghouse Electric 
es te) Co.; Y. City, sun une 14.. 


1a » resident ot Latvia; Riga, | " prance and to Italy; Lenox, Mass., (Sean 
yper, Sir C. H, (71), ex-Attorney General_of ee iebry COD, a ton ter ones: ‘Xmerlean Federa- eee 
da, ex-Minister 0 Marine; Vancouver, B. C., | white, James Tikes rting man, stock lator fn 
London, June 29. ‘ 


h 30. 

, Lauritz (74), painter; Copenhagen, Nov. 21. 
Eugene (73), inventor of melinite and other 
osives; in France, Jan. 23. 

r, D. G. (81), ), judge, ex-congressman, son of late 
resident Soha ‘Tyler; Sherwood Forest, Va., 


U Se . 5. 

bak Cy Mrs. Louisa, founder Brooklyn Junior 
‘alo, eee villa oH “eh ae ren-G ngressman; Rock 
/ am ,. Denver Co! an; 
pepe National Park; July 2. y 
Wi Valli (Mrs. Louls Dreyfus) (45), singer, actress; 
in pagent, Noy. 3. : 


We : (83), financier, book collector; Brook- __ : 
Whitteld, Gorettior oH, L., (68), lawyer, educator; et 
Whacilty bt 4p yours on Wellesey 

Agriculture e, soll expert; Washington, EO ei Ove 


~ 


Death Roll, 1927; 


vee. Payne RY financier, sportsman; Manhas- 
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att ae Brig. Gen. Se P, Ba textile manufacturer; 


Med, (66), Governor Geveral of 


co-organizer with Col. Theodore 


sa, 3 Mawr, Pa. 
Whito: Pate ‘Gb, “ex-President New York Board Wood, Mal: Gen. er 
of Tite} Unde: writers; Piainfield, N. J., May 28. the Phil ppines, 
Wilkin, R. J. Se: founder and Justice of Children’s Roosevelt of the remit 
Court, Broo. lie Harbor, N. Y., Dec. 3. 


coos Gen. Sir James 69), ERG ernor G 
oo Si fam ( a): oe ov r General 
Williams. Dr. EO: R. tia) Sevier ~edineegreaiabiin, 
wisi Davia ND & a a aisha of N.Y. City; 
wiitiams, harle (42, > ier Boe: Los Angeles, April 


Wittens, ee J. E. (55), Vice pA sey Arie i | of 
; that city, March 


wis + collector of shi: i etoke N.Y. 
City, es 5. 62) 
Williamson, E. N. religious editor 
. Y, Evening Post eR iosmaala'N uJ. June 10. 


Sir John (71), editor Scaler” correspond- 
ent: Toronto, TON: y 27. 


“aepe Gaylord ah pie editor; N. Y, City, 


Wilson, Airs . Arthur (84), of Tranby Croft, Baccarat 
hostess (1891); London, Nov. 22. 
a tcwtg hl R. (59), editor, Feb. 26. brother of Wood- 


¢ ilson; Baltimore. 
wee Samuel roe. ae a iis Anti- 
os Jemoay ¢ ity, Oct. 1 


Saloon Sie of N 

Wilson, ay “founder and aerrees : Phila~ 
delphia ¢ eastiaen Museum; that city, May 12. 

Wisser, Brig.Gen. J. P. (75); San Francisco, Jan. 19. 

Welt. Ye Pep yo J. (41), welfare leader; Rochester, 


Riders in Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Boston, Aug 
Woods, E. A. (61), oe President National Associa- 
tion of Life ipudenwritean Gwe. W Pa., Nov. 30. 
Woodthorpe, Georgia (Mrs. G Wallace) 6 
acress; noe Calif., Aug. 2 


Woodville, R TANS painter, niustrators Loudon, 

ug 

wary Vases ‘ eae (32), naval aviator; Mes- 
Work, B. G. ¢ F resident B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co.; EF Sirideedann Aug. 30. 

Worthen, Prof. T Ww. D. (82), mathematician, 48. 


Yoana. on Dartmouth faculty; Middletown Springs} 


Wwrotén, oe Ww. M. (80), ee a ore > United 
Confederate Veterans; Magnolia, Miss, June 18. 
Wyman, W.C. (76) archseologist: N.Y.City, Jan. 29, 
Yarrow, G. R. (79), ex-Director Philadelphia Bourse, 

grain’ intohants > piiadelanie, June 29, 
Feb Bite, ap of Japan (47); i Tabla, Dec. 25; 


Young, Prof. C. 


fall over clit og uropes, F Hartford, Conn., June 1. 
Young, Rev. S. E. Srosurs Presid dent Society for Pre- 
vention of Crime; arch 28. 


Young, 1 die Bx. H. (0), Alaska pioneer and mission- 
Zaghlou} 1 Pasha athe ex-Bremicr of Egypt; Cairo; 
zevely, Col. J. W. (66), lawyer; E. Hampton, N. Y.; 


Zin: nex, Dr. Mea (42), bacteriologist; IN. Y. 
v; 


CENSUS OF RELICIOUS BODIES, 1926. 
fled by the United States aoe Bureau, except as to those in éalics, which are mostly data of 


wet “it 52 newspaper editor (The World); 
Rey. Ie . K, Carroll in the Christian Herald. 
Religious Body. Membership. 
Amana Society..... isle any on episwehidan 1,385 
Apostolic Christian. ..............c000- 5,709 
Apostolic Faith Mission’........0...... 2,119 
PEON INOW s pn ncn « » sity cloprmed te 2,938 
Apostolic, Ref. Zion Union.............. 4,538 
Asso. Synod of No, Amer, (Asso. Pres.Ch.) 329 
Baptish Brethren, Old German....... rey 3,036 
Baptist Contention, National.... veuwe 2,261 
Baptist Convention, Northern.. «e+ 1,062,105 
Baptist Convention, Southern..... Wipe mnie 2,009,471 
DADs IeD Wills, dose cees «asec aes 36 
Baptists, Gerieral . 2... Secs eee cee 31,501 
Believers, United Soc. of (Shakers)....... 192 
Bohemian & Moravian Brethren......... 303 
Brethren, Church of the (Conservattre) 
Brethren in Christ 
Bulgarian Orthodox 
Catholic Apostolic. ..., 
Christadelphians. 
Christ, First Church of, Sctenttst 
hed 1 urns ae Ed a eats 


Christian Reformed. . wks «nebeamed s sar ap 98,534 
Congregaondh. ..ccevecsvccececereses++, 100,480 
Congregational Church in U.S......-+.-, 914,698 
Congregational Methodist, New........-. 
Daniel’s Band, Church of....... wats Jog 129 
' Danish Evangelical Lutheran Ch.in Am.. 18,921 
Ethical Union, American. ..........00+. 3,801 
HBoangetcds......see000 208,171 
Boangelical Assoctation....-...2.2204+ ide suede 
Evangelical Miss. Cov. of Amer., Swed.. -. 86,758 
Evangelical Synod of No. AMETICG. ws .ss0- 332,667 
Evangelical, United... 0.4.05 ss2ccceceees 69,882 
Evan. Unity of Boh. & Mor. Br inN. Am, 5,241 
Friends, Conservative (Wilburtte).. 2,966 
Friends, Religious Soc. of (Hicksite)...... 16,105 


Friends (Primitive)...........-.--- vee 25 


God, Church of, and Saints of Christ. . 6,741 
God, Church of, as Organized by Christ. . 375 
God, Church of, New Dunkers 650 


Holiness Methodist.....+0..sscscseccee 45 
Bee 4 Ht oS GRO 867,136 


Religious Body : 
Latter-Day Saints ( Utah Branch) .....+0+- 
Lutheran Augustana SYMOG.....seeeceven 
Lutheran Brethren. . 


558,463 
220,272 
1,700 


Lutheran Church in the Vv. S. and Canada.. 4,000,000 
Lutheran Synod of Buffalo...........++ - 9,267 
Fathaon Pt On eae 638,115 
Lritheran, Ontted. «0006 scape Wace oars - 860,633 
Lutherans (all dodtes) . odield Ja eres 2,646,187 
Lutheran, United Danish Evangelical. AAS 29, 198 
Mennonite Church.............: Tieden F; 33,943 
Mennonite, Conservative “Amish BASS 4 ae 691 
Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde......... tele 214 
Mennonite, Old Order Amish......... atdte 6,006 
Mennonite, Old Order (Wisler)....... see, 2,227 
Mennonite, Stauffer..............0.- eee 
Mennonites, Hutterian Brethren......... 700 
Methodist Episcopal... .eesercasecsceess 4,616,808 
Meth. Episcopal, African.......... onnae pes 
Meth. Episcopal, Cored. ...esrevecseses 
te eee ee cer g Fadi rales 50 ty SoBe 
‘on, Afric J la wo gyee ii 

Monten Himnkivese ae : *11/990 
Meth, Protestant), 5 «055..40a5 een secoes’ 189,583 

ethodist, ent Conuection : 2 21,910 
Metropolitan Church Assoc 1,113 
Missionary Churc! 
Moravian (Unitas Fratrum) 

nm 
Pil Holiness, 
of.Fire... 

Presbyterian, Un 
Presbyterian ae in U.S. 
Presbytertan in é 
Protestant E. viens 


Reformed Churel in America. 
United eg 


Reformed in Un 
Reformed pal..... 651 
Reformed Presbyterian 20,410 
Reformed Pres. in No. "Ase; Gen! Synod.. 1,929 
Reformed Presbyterian of No. America... 7,166 
ROMAN CULhOUc. . ve vvcascidanae coat 516,193,171 
Russtan Orthod0e ....sceeecevsascsesses £00,000 
Sevent, AGDENUSES . 5 gob bcelivcae aaa’ 261,88. 
Seventh Day Baptists......... devises 7,2 
Seventh Day Baptists, German. 1 
Syrian Orthodox. . Hanis 9,207 
eosophical Soc. of N. ¥., Ind 55 
Ditarian...... ¢s 0 0:d'o'9'e eebisie dane spe ee iL me 
United Bretiiren tie ORrSb sees see vvvnee 893,733 
nited Christian, .° . ¢ Jcjeivae eb ols sist vayeee 577 
Vedanta society Pa ew oloslaly oisalesh sisi aee 200 
olunteers of America... org bs D(dieew ena 28,756 
orker Brethren, Old Order or: 1.1 ...0.4 472 


| 
Membership. 
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Benefactions of 1 927. 


BENEFACTIONS OF 1927. 


Mrs. llen Schermerhorn Auchmuty, by will, of 
| wr. Y. City, $50,000 each to N. Y. Trade School, 
; Grace Episcopal Church of N. Y., and to Domestic 
| & Foreign Miss. Soc. of the: Episcopal Church, and 
to Trinity Episcopal Church, Lenox, Mass, 
Anonymous, $350,000 _to Wellesley College, 
| Wellesley, Mass. 
Anonymous, $250,000 bullding and an endow- 
{| Ment assuring income of $50,000 yearly, to College 
| of Preachers of Washington Cathedral. ‘Washington, 
D. C.; $125,000, and $75,000, and $50,000, to 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga.; two ee of $100,000 
‘each to Wellesley College, Mass,; $100,000 for new 
. {nfitmary at Wallingford, Conn.; $100,000 to Hender- 
*'gon-Brown College, Arkadelphia, Ark.: $100,000 to 
- Yale Univ.; $75,000 to Washington (D. C.) Cathe- 
dral_Fund.; $50,000 to Adrian ‘ollege, Mich.; 
$50,000 to No. Central College, Naperville, 3 
$50, 000 to Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, for Near 
East E Excavation and Research; $50,000 to 
1a 
Rog oe * Babson, Wellesley, Mass., $1,200,000 to 
endowment fund of ee te ‘Statistical Institute. 
George F. Baker, N. Y. City, $1,000,000 to Har- 
ward Graduate Business schon Cambridge, Mass.; 
$100,000 to Palisades Interstate Park Comm, for 
camp for use of bank work 
Samuel W. Baldwin, by: “will, $250,000 each to 
Princeton Univ. and Vassar College. 
_'_Ex-Governor Simeon E. Baldwin, of Conmn., 
| oro 000 to Yale Univ. Law School ‘New Haven. 
vi L. Barbour estate, $262,438, to Univ. of 


Mine ee te 
potord. $500,000 to Norwalk Hos- 


Edward T 
pital, Conn. 
William Evarts Benjamin, N. Y. City, $75,000 to 
pe Library for American history chair. 
Charle; Binghem, Cleveland, Ohio, $1, peas Sa 
| to Case Sool of Applied Science, "Cleveland, O! 
__ Charles W. Bingham’s eee $465,174 ‘S Voie 
‘ _ Univ., toward erection of Chas, W. Bingham Hall. 
William Bingham, Cleyennd. Onl, $200,000 to 
' Neurological Institute, N. Y 
| Daniel Block. estate, S145, 00" to-Franklin and 
’ Marshall Coll., Lancaster, P: 
John Ww. ral Been iby will, $84,324 to Paterson 


Mrs. Ellen M Mills Borne, N. Y. City, by will, 
ae 000 to Columbia Univ.;. $116,467 each to 
Ae Y. w. C. A., B’klyn. 


Central Branch; W. 
and Y, A., N. Y. City; $58,233 to ‘Assoc. tor 
ee Gondition of Poor and to St, Thomas's 
ure) 
t arles F, Brooker, Ansonia, Conn., by will; 
$100, 000 to’ the Anti-Tuberculosis Assoc., New 
_. Baven County; $50,000 each to Yale University, 
‘harlotte Hungerford Hospital of Torrington, 
| Univer oneal College; Leland Stanford Junior 
vers: vs 
Robert 8. EOSEINES, $200,000 to Washington 
_ Uhiv., St. Louis, 
Brosseatt eu anton, $115,000 to Univ, of Mich., 
"ann Arbor, Mich., for loan funds. 
William eeorping. $100,000 to Knox College, 


geet epurgy Ul. 
o) Brush, Mt. Vernon, poo , by en) 
1 $100, ee to etropolitan Museum of Art, N, 
Louis S. Brush, 


y by will, $1,467,113 to Jewish 
$ “rheolog! cal Seminary of America, 
: ag Po bite ee Morne ee will, $50, Aeris each to 
pay. ome for Age omen; hanage 
Asylum, all st Elizabeth, N mm 
‘Miss Emily O. Butler, by win, $500,000 to N. Y. 
University; S180, 000 to Union Theological Seminary; 
$60,000 to Soc. Yor the Relief of Half Orphans and 
ee Saxertre ti eee 000 t — 
{ G) orporation, 0 ewe 
_“‘Univ., ane City; LN gy he to Congressional rary 
for endowment for Fine Arts; $416,612 to Calumnbis 
miv. N. Y. City for new ra eal school buildings, 
i, Carnegie Foundation, $260, ge ath ard University 
Bi Pennsyivania, to aid Medieal entre: |. 
ohn Alanson Carter Ww 
Wy page of the Heavenly Rest 4 Sire 
Are? aie i spite Wile B he te oh 
each to ospital an tephen’ 
Church, both of eee arre, : fs piseopal 
_. Mrs. Fanny Foster Clark, by will, $100,000 to 
Barn eas: by will, in fro! 
omas ‘oe, by come from $100, 
Uniy. of Maine, Orono, Me., for 2 Nie Ng doh gt a 


Jackson —— 


ue 000_in real estate 


Phillips Andover oem 


dale Home, 
ja Asylum. 


New 
Church of Wheaton, 


George Coh Houston, Tex., $125,000 to » Rice 
Institute, Houston, Tex., TOE clubhouse for faculty. 

Percival Randolph Cohen, Sava Ao $50,000 
for a home for old men in Savannah, 

Ella N. Cole, Southbridge, Mass., by will $60, — 
to Amer. Baptist Foreign Missions’ Soc.; $50,000 to 
Amer. Baptist Home Missions Soc. 

Austin a5 is ar 000 os Colgate Univ., Hathe 


ilton, N. to Y. W. C. A, 
James G Bae $75,000 to Colgate Univ.; 
Hemilto! 


mn, N.Y. 
Colgate & Co., $120,000 to Y. W. C 

Cyrus Curtis, Philadelphia, Pa $155,000 
to Drexel “Institute, Phila., $100,000 to <Temple 
Univ., $75,000 to Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

William John Curtis, by will, $55,000 to Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Thomas Cusack, Chicag by_ will, $50,000 
trust funds to Associated CE loa: the Homes for 
Aged of oe Little Sisters of the Poor. 

James M. Cutler, Rae estate of, $2,407,151 to 
Univ. of Rochester, 

R. | Fulton tting, $250, 000 to fund of Amer. 
Soc. for the Coptcol ot Cancer, 

Charles Deering, of Miami, Fla., by will, $500,000 


to Northwestern ats $340,000 to Wesley Memo- 


Hospital, Chicago $100,000 ere fund to the 
Hospital, Miami 


$273,936 to Yale Gat, 
pepe De River Fund, $10 A on to Yale Univ. 
Sara A, Doherty, Jersey J., by will, 
4 000 te and andes to Jersey City 
B. N. “Duke, $120,000 to Wofford College, Spar- 


ar. 
‘A. I. du Pont, Wilmington, Del., $125,000 to 
And dover, Mass., to 


Pierre S. du ey eouadaton” © DeL, $400,000 to 
-,_ 51,500,000, to 
1d. 


Harold _De| 


bay ee th 


dwin A. Ely, N.Y. City, by $50, wee Kee 


KS Board of Home site of the E. h; 


Y. Bible Society; N. Y. Mission Socksty; t N. v 


aes for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


Mrs. Victor Emanuel, N. Y. City, $200,000 to 
Eman- 


Univ. of Dayton, Ohio, for erection of Albert 
uel Library. 


. Mary Anna Fitz~Geran es ne SO agi 


Mrs. 
$1,500, ,000 to St. ee 's Hospital, N. 


Annie L. Fiske. ey will, $100, 000 to 


Roosevelt Hospital N.Y. 


Dr. Henry NN cmial <a will, abt. $400,000 


wdonn A. the eine Hospital for Joint Diseases, N. Y. City. 


$100,000 to Yale Univ., New 


en, C 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, by will, $50,000 eac 
ork Univ. and First~ Methodist Episcopal 


I. 
General Education oe $1, and 000 to Wash- 


a ORE Tas 


Have 


ington Univ., St. Mo.; 000 to Joh 
Hopkins Univ., Batanere, Ria? oer Gondl- 
tional) to Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass.: 
$133,333 to Shurtleff College, Alton, Iil.; $125,000 
to Wofford College, Spartan’ pare So. Car.; $100,000 
to coless of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Belemes, Bldg. 8208 ,365_to Skidmore. Collere, Sara- 

oF ers’ Co iege, 
Lincoln Endowment 


a. 
Metropolitan Opera Comapny, 


Roenanine > Gi, 
N. Y. City; $50. to the Italian Hospital. 
Charles CG. Glover, Washington, D. C., $75,000 to 


Wester Cathedral Fv 
hie RY feceg ct aS ,000 ‘est Yale Univ. 
Taydaon, ewood, N. 
s8it G00 to American speatiumes b 
Mrs. a e! einer, 
to Memorial H ital yn aorta Va soon. 
heim’ Fund, $23 (000 to Mass, Inst. 
of Mass., for or promotion of aero- 
nautics; $75,000 to Univ. of ch., Ann Arbor; 
Mich., for same. x 


Charles M. Hall, by will, $600,000 to Amer. a 

of Beirut; $400,000 to Athens 8 College, Greece = et oe 
. Hanna Leon! 

$750,000 to ty Western Reserve School Hanna, Jel 


Ne a Ohio. Mt. Harkn 
nna M. Har 
we aa Zo0lo6 cal Society tee HOR ue will, $1,000,000; 
wal rkness, N. 3 
Cleveland ©. drive for Wwasterh ere i eee 
Centre; — 


to St.. Andrews MA Scotland: 
50,000 to Calgare Univ.; $250,000 to United 


J, bY willy 
on, D.C. ee 


. Benefactions of 1927. 
Hospital Fund of N. Y.; $200,000 to Johns Hopkins 


Univ., Baltimore, Md:; $150,000 to Y. M. C. AY 


$100,000 to pension fund for Presbyterian Minis- 
ters; $100,009 (2d gift) to Amer. Fund for rebuilding 
and endowment of Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
land; $50,000 to fund for 
da College for Women, ‘Tokio, Japan: 
pest yh to Yale toward erection of Wm. Ll. Hark- 


at puttattord-on-Avon E 
rebuilding Tsu 


ny 


Wm. L. Harkness, bs 000 to Yale U 
wards erection of Win Harkness Fall, Y 


Warmen, "$50. 000 for organization of 
* the Harinon. Assoc. for the Advancement of Nursing. 


E. H. Harriman, A tad to the Lenox Hill 
Neighborkicod Association, N. Y. City. 
Wh, W Harrison, 350, 00 to Ursinus College, 


, Pa. 
Soe oo Todd Ha by will, $50,000 to 
arin Hei en Noe Mien. hg Med M 
den, . y; to Mass. 
Institute of Technoloey, Camb Ma 

Howard Heinz, Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘$100. 000 to Yale 
Endowment Fund. 

Alexander gl ~, City, by will, $100,000 
each to Mt. Si Montefiore Hospital; 
$50,000 to Home for Aged and Infrm Hebrews. 

T, Allen en Hilles, Glen Mills, Pa., $100,000 to Haver- 
= — e, 

Hes, ‘$100, 000 to Atlantic Christian Col- 


lags, Wilson, 

; ae tale etiard se Hoe, $100,000 to Teachers’ Col- 
e, 

“SMenty Ei. E E. eee Los Ange 


Italo-Americano (Italian saree 


N.Y. Ci opera hee ge 5 eg 


eg 

Ah yo London, England, ti ike 3 $400,000 
London; income ew 

to Bet Patricn’ s § Cathedral, Dublin, ‘ ‘during 

such time as the cathedral shall be be used for the pur~- 

Doses of the Protestant Church of Ireland. 

= Mary gh! L. ‘anon by will, $100,000 to Barnard 

Jollege, ‘: > 
Mis. . Jones, $73,000 to Blue Mountain College, 


Thomas 2 D a a 35, oot ean ton Uni 
A Go) ceto: iv. 

une, (on ‘Kane, ¥ will, $500,000 to Columbia 
iV. yoy 


Ery Rehaya, N.Y. City; $100,000 to Athens Col- 
lege, just chartered by the State of New York. 
Uae Balt Ww. ee $100,000 to Johns Hopkins 

iv. 

‘| 8. 8. Ki Kresge, e, $500. ;600 to the Anti-Saloon League 
‘or 8 cam yu y. 

Robat © Lawont, ie Iil., $147,060 to 
Univ of wig! Ann thor, } 

aan peepee bits $100,000 to Yeshiva 

e, N.Y. t; 
en ames oe 3 Laine, N. a ene by will, $200,000 
iv., New 
vrred 2 Lavenburg, ey willy a abt. oan 000,000 to 
Fred L. Lavanburg Foundation; $500,000 to Hannah 
Lavanburg Home for Immigrant Girls, N. La City. 


A. 8. crates .000 to Mills College, Calit., 
kc ba hn Fitzgerald f Lee, $700,000 to St. Louis Univ. 
Te ons $52,000 to arderioan Univ., Wash- 

ington, D. C 


D. Libbey, Toledo, Ohio, by will, $20,000,000 


_to Toledo Museum 


5 M Ny Y. City, $100,000 to N. Y. 
Goan eee rast, Trust in m A pena of wife, to support 
training 0 of Girt St rout eade 


Edward ore es ‘St. & & Jr., $250,000 to 
S, 
Washington Univ., St ue Jon's College, 


State of rae $50,000 to St. 

W: = B Me siney, ees agli Ill., by will, 
at eo Nite vail 9 Fistate, $678,100 to Washington 
Uniy., St. Louis, M 


eg Student Aid Fund, $106,897 to 
ton St. Louis, Mo. 


John cullen estate, $50, 000 to Cornell Uniy., 
gee * Meyer, Jr., $71,558 to Yale Univ. endow- 
ntent runt 


T. Miller, Jr., Chicago, Il. i800) ,000 to Oberlin 


Cc a Oberlin, » Oblo, for toa for loan inant ieee 


300 to Bou port FS 580600 duet tapracy Assoc. 
nt Morea. 000 to the Neurological 


Meas 
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W. R. Morris, wee a aed 000 to the St. Thomas 
Hospital, London, Eats $100,000 to Mill 
saac Morse Sento, to Mills © 
Calif., for Mary E. Morse Memorial ona 
August F. Moulton, Portland, Nie., $200,000 to 
Bowdoin College, Me. 
Miss Eliza V.. Nicholson, by will, $55,000 to 
shears of Foreign Missions of the "Presbyterian 
qane A oda S75, Set w Rt EG 
arles Lathro ack Forestr: rust, $13 
to Cornell Univ Teninos, Ns 3G “i anys 
James Ward Parker, $1,000,000 to Lehigh Univ., 
Bethlehem, Pa., for erection of an Electrical and 
Mechanical Ener. Avashingt D. 
ames Parmelee ashington, C., $75, 
ar re eM 
r. an rs. 8. easley, to Whitti 
College wean. = ill, $50,000 to M a 
harles eters yw to 
Univ., Milwaukee, W ae 
tephen $2 Pibenie, by will, $300,000 to Colum- 
bia _Univ., N. Y. City. 


Charles H. Pine, Si66 728 to Yale Univ. 
Mr. and Mrs. David Platner, $51,000 to Whittier 
ern iy Whittier, Calif 
Charles M. Pratt, $50,000 a. Vassar College, 
ke Solargemant of the chapel org 
George D. Pratt, of ew York + City, $100,000 to 
oe Forestry Assi 
is Flury Prentiss, Cleveland, Ohio, $1,047,000 
to Methodist Episcopal Charities. 
cos ard M. Reed estate, $55.2 258 to Yale Uniy, 
B. Reynolds, - Kansas City Mo., $100,000 to 
Williaa Jewell Coll., Liberty, Mo. 
Marmaduke Richardson, by will, abt. $500,000 te 
4 | asec, far Improving Condition of’ the Poor of New 
or y. 
Mrs. John Wallace Riddle, abt. $3, 000,000 for 
Avon cote junior college for ae at AV on, Old 


Farms 
*Dr Wie 


$500 N. 0 to 
Wellesley College, Mass.; 250,000 to Baptist Church 
Extension Soc., Brooklyn, N. ¥.; $259,000 to Ethical 
Culture School, Riverdale: N. ¥.: $150,000 to Prince- 
ton Univ., N. J.; $100,000 to Harvard Law School, 
Cambri dge, Mass.; $100, 000 to Newton Theological 
Institution’ of Newton Center, Mass.; $100,000 to 
New York Fund for Mississippi fieon sufferers: 
$60,000 a year (for five Pep to’ Memorial ie ital 
to fgh ht cancer; $50,000 to Y. M. H. A. of N. Y. City: 
$50,000 to the Federation for the Support of Jewish 
Phiiantnre ic Societies; $25,000 to South Africa 
C. A. (for Negroes). 

» stenuetelton Foundation, $1,985,000 to Univ. of 
London, England; $1,640,000 (41 ,000,000 francs) to: 
Univ. of Lyons, France; $1,54 8,823 for measures for 
relief and control of hookworm “disease, yellow fever 


and mélarja; $1,340,070 to Schools of Hygiene and 
to Amer. Univ. of Beirut; © 


Public oot $1,000,000 
$923,000 to U1 


niv. of Brussels, Bel um ;~$842,368 to 
cation err public $0 on: 55 75,000 to Univ. Coilege, 


and dis service; 
,000 to Univ. of Toronto, Canada; $250,000 to 


Tash of Pivchiatey Manian’ tameny aie Ae for 4 


development of state and national health 
eee Ti7 4 Health Section of League of Nations: 
121/950 for Bonny ba ap 366,666 to Univ. of 


Chattanooga, Te Mettorial Cae 100 for $750,000 


Rockef 
¥. of Chicago, by 000 for child study; 
to Da 0! cag is Gn “Cambri idee, ia 


Potzuip N.Y." 


arr Henry W. sacitt, N Y¥. City, $200,000 to 
Ce als Ee sna 
cee al dt fn fr Me 
A. er, De ie 31,470,000 in securi- 


. Shaughnessy, $600,000 to St. Louls 
UT iicie | Louis Slade, $50,000 to the Y. M. C. A. 
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Olivia Hoe Slade, by will, of White Plains, N.Y. 
$250,000 for memorial home for soldiers and sailors. 
Mrs. Frances C. Sloane, $50,000 to Y. M. C.\ A. 
| Mr. and Mrs. R. Penn Smith, Jr., $100,000 to 
! Lenox Hill Neighborhood Association, N. Y. City. 
- Catherine B. Spaulding, $100,000 to Yale Univ. 
publication fund. 
| John W. Sterling, Harrison, N. Y., $291,000 to 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; $100,000 to Miriam 
| Osborn Memorial Home, Harrison, N. Y. 
John re oy will, N. ¥. City, $75,000 to 
Princeton Univ., N. J. 
Nathan Straus, $250,000 to Health Center creation 
usalem. 
i renee Catherine B. 8. Stuyvesant, by will, $1,360,- 
000 to St. Luke’s Hospital, N. Y. City. : 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pp, Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$1,000,000. and art collection valued at $5,000,000 
(on conditions) to Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 
H. R. Taylor, N. Y. City, by will, $500,000 each 
to New York Hospital, the Manhattan Maternity 
and Dispensary and mis Sanitarium; $100,000 


ck W. Vanderbilt, $116. 666.67. to the 
Frederi S ite. 


_ “Harold 8. Vanderbilt, $50,000 to the ¥. M. C. A.; 
$50,000, t0 the Vanderbilt Clinic, Medical Center, 
> N. Y. City. ; 


The American Red Cross operates under its charter 
py act of Congress of January 5, 1905, ‘‘to furnish 
volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of armies in 
time of war in accordance with the convention of 
Geneva; to act in matters of voluntary relief and in 
accord with the military and naval authorities as a 
medium of communication between the American 
people and their army and navy; to continue and 
carry on a system of national and international relief 
in time of peace and to apply the same in mitigating 
the suffering caused by \ 
and other great national! calamities, and to devise and 
carry.on meas:'res for reventing the same.” 

Calvin Coolidge is ident of the American Red 
Gross and John Barton Payne is Chairman of the 
Central Committee, the governing body composed 
of eighteen persons, six of whom represent the Federal 
Government. National headquarters is located at 

gton, D. C., with branch offices in St. Lovis 
and San Francisco, and from these centers the activi- 
ties of 3,527 crayiess are directed. 

All accounts 0 
py the War Department throtgh which also the 
annual report of the organization is submitted to 


disasters in the U! 
ei ee 
i hurricane and the Mississippi flood, the only disasters 


\ taaks. 

The fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, will go down 
| in Red Cross history as a year of disasters. addi- 
tion to the Florida hurricane and the Mississippi 

flood, necessitating relief operations over long pert 
of time, there was an average of one disaster every 
five days of violence sufficient to demand the services 
of the Red Cross. From mid-September to Christ- 
mas the Red Cross was engaged in relief operations in 
Florida. Four months after this task had been com- 
pleted Red Cross relief machinery was in operation 
along the Mississippi River, a ‘front’? 1,000 miles 
obs ‘and extending inland from 50 to 150 miles east 
' and west. Seven states were affected and more than 

- — 600,000 in need of aid. 

~~ From April until June, while actively engaged in 
‘flood relief, the organization provided relief in 21 
other disasters affecting 12 states and in one of these 
alone assisted approximately 17,000 persons. The 
report for the fiscal year shows that the Red Cross 
rendered aid in a total of 111 disasters, 91 in the 
United States and 20 in forsiya lands. 

a The report shows that 2,651 chapters carried on 
home service work for disabled ve and th 
families, expending $2,930,223.86 for this pw 
ot Foe 6. the national organization appropr: ated 

‘phe active enrollment of Red Cross nurses is 
27,425, who by law form a reserve of the Army Nurse 


tilence, famine, fire, floods, | 


ft mory Warfield Home,” at 
Manor Glen Farm, Monkton, Balto, Co. : 

Lew Wentz, Ponca City, Oxla., $100,000 to Univ. 
of Okia., Norman, Okla., for Student Loan Fund. 
Ge oe Wentz, by will, $100,000 to Urbana 

niv., 


io. \ 
Payne Whitney, by will, abt. $50. a to be ' 


divided between Yale, the Soc. of N. Y. Hospital, 
Cornell Med. Coll., N. Y. Public Library, Groton 
School, and Nassau Co. Hospital Assoc. 

Henry C.. Willcox, by will, $125,000 to N. Y. 

Association for the Blind. 
ts. O. J. Wilson, Cincinnati, Ohio, $50,000 to 
Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 

Charles A. Wimpfheimer, N. Y. City, $97,000 to 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for construc- 
tion of new nursery school. 

Robert F. Wolfe, of Columbus, Ohio, by will, 
$100,000 to be used for pensioning Presbyterian 
ministers. 

Mrs. Mary R. Woodward, $50,000. to Univ. of 
Oregon, UECRS. Ore., to build men’s dormitory. 


Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

William “Ziegler, Jr., of N.Y. City, $1,000,000 to 
Harvard Graduate Business School, for Wm. Ziegler 
Memorial Endowment. 

Frank G. Zimmerman, by wiil, $745,000 to Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


Corps, and by request also serve the navy, Veteran's 
Bureau and the United States Public Health Bureau. 

During the fiscal year 60,850 students were in- 
structed in‘ home hygiene and care of the sick, of 
which number 43,422 were school students to whom 
30,299 certificates were issued. A total of 39,440 
were certiced. Public Health nurses were main- 
tained wholly or in part by 657 Red Cross chapters. 
They: made 1,000,239 home visits and inspected 
910,349 school children, The. nutrition service con- 
ducted 3,736 classes and reached 131,426 school chil- 
dren; 190,751 persons were instructed in first aid by 
cal staff of the Red Cross first aid instruction 
car which visited 120 cities. About 24,819 persons 
completed the rigid first aid course during the year 


Expenditures for fiscal year 1926-1927 were: 
National 
Domestic Operations: Organization Chapters 
Service to Disabled Veterans $1,161,224 $1,769,000 
Service to men of the Re 


Army and Navy.....-+- 307,83: 200,000 
Disaster Relief.........--+ 7,960,893 256,000 
Enrolled Nurses’ Reserve... 45,2 
Public Health Nursing. .... 211,069 590,000 
Home Hygiene and Care of 

the Sick...... 0.2... ele 48,380 117,000 
Nutrition... 22. es esse oS 54,371 117,000 
First Aid and Life Saving... 238,780 116,000 
Jvnior Red Cross......-.-- 188,434 394,000 
All other Chapter activities 

including Home Service.. . 1,220,000 
Other Domestic Operations 236,147 

Insular and Foreign National 
Operations. Organization. 
Relief in Foreign Dis- $256,962.6 
IE es Ne ie 1962.60 
Leage of Red Cross 

Societies..........- 192,500.00 
Junior Red Cross For: 

eign Projects......- 69,360.50 
Assistance to 

Chapters......--- 75,621.35 
Other Ins”lar and For 

eign work......-.-- 48,392.43 
Supervision of Service 265,132.08 


$11,360,348.60 $4,779,000.00 
Revenues of the national organization during the 
fiseal year ended June 30, 1927, were $23,300,000. 
Fete ae aoe a oo. theve was on June 30, 1027, 
ce 0} ,000, there was on June 3 
a palance of $29, 168,809.45. aes oe ete 
ere hai een budge or the fiscal 

ender navin®, ‘1928, $16.045,837.45 and $8,449,- 
470.29. set aside for sepcified ‘activities, there rée- 
mained ot ae 30, 1927, unobligated funds totaling 

The membership of the American Red Cross ai 
t the 

end of the iast fiscal year w ,087, 

5,822,757 juniors. 2) pada ttidi': souls ny 


Sacgete Ss 
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(Covering period from Od. 1, 1926, to Oct. I, 1927.) 
Compiled by the National Geographic Society, sey ne ime D.C. Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt.D., 
President. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Dr. Neil M. Judd, Smithsonian Institution, ied the 
eighth and final expedition of the National Geographic 
Society to the Chaco Canyon country, for the 
summing up of the data concerning Pueblo Bonito 
gathered during the past seven years. These expedi- 
tions established the existence of an apartment-house 


Age site south of Shansi, obtaining much material of a 
pening, estimated at 3,000 years ago. Mr. Bishop 
‘ound many evidences of a closer relationshi between 
the cultures of China and Europe in ancient times 
than is ordinarily Supposed to have existed, and 
pointing to the early interchange of ideas, tools, and 


resistant artifacts revealed a workmanship Superior 
to that found in the tomb of Tutankhamen. The seal 
of Nin-kur-nin, wife of Mes-an-ni-pad-da, founder 
of the first dynasty of Ves vanity pore from 3,000 

. C.; an engraving showing a ous rite of 
4,000 B. C.; inscriptions of the Phoenicians dating 
from 1,100 B. C.; and two-story houses of burnt brick 
that date from the very time that Abraham resid 
in Ur, were found. 

The University Museum of Pe iie sent out 
an expedition to excavate the site of the Bethshan 
of the Bible.. Two new Canaanite temples, dating 
from 1,500 B. C., were found. \ A door jamb contain. 

a Agure of the beilder of the Temple of Dagon, 
referred to in the First Book of Chronicles, was un- 
earthed. Eight levels, running from a time before 
Amenophis IiI to the Crusades, and covering 33 
centuries, were probed. 

Sir Flinders Petrie carried on a series of excavations 
in Palestine in quest of traces of a very early civiliza- 
tion known as the Badarian, of which traces were 
found in El Faiyum basin of the Nile. Its finest relics 
were the oldest, indicating that it was an immigrant 
civilization which degenerated. He believes it came 
trom Palestine and dates back at least to 10,000 B. ©. 

The joint expedition of the Field Museum and 
Oxford Univ 2A reported the unearthing of the 

cent temple of the Earth Goddess of Har- 

emma, in the ancient city by that name, which 

was the seat of the early Sumerian kings. The site 

of the city is in eastern Kish, and the ruins are about 

five miles long. The temple was built about 5,000 

years ago and was restored by Nabonidos about 2,500 
years later. 


Canyon, nine miles east of Pueblo Bonito. As a 
result of the summer's work Dr. Roberts announced 


Dosedly uncivilized ancestors of the Basket Makers I _ 
who were culturists; Basket Makers III, the Slab 
House builders, and early Pottery Makers; Puebloans 
I, the roundheaded forerunners of the early rural 
Buebloans who have been designated as Puebloans II: 
Puebloans ‘III, the urban proms of Pueblo Bonito 
times, whose culture was studied in the eight National 
Geographic Society expeditions ref to above. 


tions in a gravel and sand pit near Frederick, Okla. 
The remains of many species of extinct animals, 
nan Menges of the mammoth, were found in 
Strata above these human relics, in positions that 
apparently remove all doubt that the human relics 
antedate them. 

The National Park Service announced the dis- 
covery of a wrapped mummy of a child, well pre- 
served, together with a black and white bowl and 
bone tools, & smali ruin on Moccasin Mesa, 
Mesa Verde National Park. 

The remains of a complete prehistoric Indian vil- 
lage were discovered near Alamo, Calif. 

The Board of Trustees of the American Museum of 
Natural History transferred the ruins of Aztec, 
New Mexico, to the United States Government for 
inclusion in the Aztec Ruin National Monument. 

The Mexican Department of Archaeology reported 
the unearthing of rcins near Oaxaca, of un!nown date, 
but probably belonging to the Aztec period. Three 
forts, many sepulchers, and two pyramids were found 
—the latter constructed like those of Teotihuacan 
and Chichen Itza. 

High waters in the State of Campeche, Mexico, 
unearthed the site of an ancient city nearly four miles 
long, near Tixmucuy. Several pyramids were exposed. 
Reports assign these ruins to the early Maya period, 
long antedating Chichen Itza. 

Announcement was made of the of the 


the finding of a Third Wall around Jerusalem, 
apperently built by Agrippa I for-the protection of 
the sururban areas around the ancient city. The 


by. pg Fa Flavius. 
The Mizpah expedition of the Pacific School of 


Tel-en-Ansheh, in Palestine. They contained a rich 
collection of Isrealite ting’ 2 including forms 
entirely new to ceramics in the Near East. 
Excavations in Cind, the Punjab, and Baluchistan, 
under the direction of Sir John Marshall, Director- 
General of Archaeology for the Government of India, 
point to the existence there of a pre-Abrahamic 
Civilization, with cultural connections with both 


in ighing 20 
were used, was explored. An amphitheater, with a Parsis and ‘China 


seating capacity of 10,000, was found. 
The Harvard of Scotland revealed many relics of a 
ived there in the second century B. C. A fort, a 
oe of fed Geir aine and oftet salts Wer 
bones 0 eer, ne, and other 
found. The walls of the fort were at places 12 feet 


The British School in Athens unearthed in th 


pate were uncovered, 
e 
ruins of Sparta what is believed to be a statue of 


se jane eRe Sha Bhat 
wh on one oO: re! a 
mim ae either blond or red—the first of either type 


ere. 
Vienna Academy of Sciences’ ‘tion to 
El] Giza unearthed many tombs of the f dynasty. 


Brazen House, 
have ted in the Roman a mural map of ancient Syracuse and other paint- 
dating from the thi potest A figs and mosaics were fo'nd in a subterr: lat 


ily. 

Se Talia Government carried forward the work 
of excavating the site of Ostia, ancient port of Rome, 
situated at the mouth of a begets ‘age 

tion of the lava-bu city 0} er= 
eens ee undertaken under the auspices of the 
Italian Government. A section of a main street 
several hundred feet long, with entering side streets 
were oye d in th aration of a complete 

Italy was engaged in the prep: 0} 

archacological survey of that country. The first 


Serneb, squat and fat. Serneb was superintendent 

the awarts who had charge of the royal wardrobe. 
His epitaph recites that he possessed 1,025 oxen, 
10, Maes amore asses, 10,200 she-asses, 10,805 

oats, and 1 eep. 

eta W. Bishop, associate curator, Freer Art 
Gallery, W: returned from a four-year 
‘reconnaissance of the archaeological regions of China. 
In cooperation with the Historical Museum of Peking, 
the Chinese Geological Survey, and the Tsing Hua 


The Jewish Palestine 1 Exploration Society reported © 


discovery corroborated the accounts of that period - 


on unearthed two rock-hewn cisterns near — 


Excavations in the island of Bute on the west coast * 
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“volume of the ‘Forma Italiae”, consisting of 200 of Mars by Dr. W. W. Coblentz of the U. S. Bureau 


ages, was issued. 
ry Ruins of an ancient temple erected by the Gauls to 
the Persian god Mithras were excavated near Treves, 
France, | ° * 

It was announced that a Celtic temple and many 
Celtic artifacts were excavated in the. south of 
_ Austria, dating from about the fourth century. Near 
Carnuntum an amphitheater with & capacity of 
20,000 was excavated. 

Dr. Knud Rasmussen was engaged in preparations 
fora 1928 Thule expedition to spend some time 
studying the origin of the Eskimos. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Mt. Brukkaros Solar Observatory in south- 
west Africa having been completed under @ grant of 
funds made by the National Geographic Society, the 
observers of the Smithsonian Institution in charge 
ofit kept continual check on the radiation given off 
by thesun. The establishment of this observatory for 
operation, in connection with those in Chile and 

Arizona, makes it possible to eliminate local fluctua- 
tions in temperatures, humidity, etc., and permits 
accurate conclusions as to the solar constant. 
Gradually, with this new observatory to check the 
results of the other two, the relationships between 
solar radiation and the weather are becoming so 
definitely established as to lead to the conclusion that 
long-range weather-forecasting will yet become an 
accurate science. The observations to date disclose 
a definite periodicity in solar variation of 2534 months, 
and checking this with weather history shows an 
jntimate relationship between the two. Deviations 
jn barometric pressure for the cities of Winnipeg, 
ite hs and New York correspond closely with the 
deviations in the solar constant. Dr. Dayton C. 
Miller, of the Case School, invented a machine for 
the harmonic analysis and synthesis of'curves.. With 
one of these machines Dr. Miller built up the curve 
of solar radiation covering several years in the past 
and several in the future. The fluctuations it pre- 
dicted for the future are being fulfilled by reports 
coming in from the three solar observatories. It also 
has been found that the strength of long-distance 
reception is intimately related to variations of the 
gun’s radiation, so that good radio-reception hours 
iikewise yet may be chosen by jiong-range forecast. 

‘ In‘his studies of spiral nebulae, Dr. Edwin Hubble, 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, was able, with the 100-inch 
telescone, to 0 


were made possible by photograple Ke nate a the 
te) y Way 
rm: 


eur space. 

r, Charles G. Abbot, Acting Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, estimated the number of 
retverse at 30, oe 


plans for a 300-inch telescope, the moving 
which would weigh 1,600 It. woul 
etails three times smaller and objects nine times 

‘ainter than those at the limit of the power of the big 
Mt. Wilson. The cost is 


- ful activity in progress in space where until last year 
mar had not even dreamed there was anything but a 
condition of stasis. 

Drs. Lawrence and Beams, Yale University, dis- 

off three-inch’ pieces 

ash lasting only a hun- 
red b: 


the resting current was not affected by the length 
of the individual flashes. A 01 

roduced as much effect as one many miles in ee 

dicating that the individual quanta are less than 

three inches long. 

' The U. 8. Bureau of Standards installed a new 
undergrond laboratory containing an electromagnet 
so powerfil that it can break a ray of light into its 
Taagnetic components. The Bureau finds that 
knowledge of waves of light is the whole basis of 
presen’ y radio and that the new experiments also 
were expected to have major-effect in chemistry. 
“Through them methods are to be worked out for 
detecting microsconic impurities in metals that have 
baffled chemists for years. 

. Tentative estimates of temperatures. on the planet 


of Standards, show 86° F. in the equatorial region, 
° to 14° F. at the South Pole, and from 12° to 40° 
below zero F. at the North Pole. 

Dr. Otto Struve, Yerkes Observatory, announced 
that two dark lines in the spectrum of certain very 
hot stars indicate the presence of calcium clouds in 
space not directly connected with those stars. 

Yale Observatory was making a study of about 
100,000 stars to test the theory that the surface 
of the earth rises and falls, producing changes in the 
rate of its rotation and causing slight changes in the 
positions of the Poles. 

Ch’ing Sung Yu, a Chinese student at Lick 
Observatory, worked out a formula for determining 
the distance of stars. It is the perfection of a theory 
worked out by Dr. Walter S. Adams, of Mt. Wilson 
Observatory, and Prof. Kohlischutter, of Lick, and 
involves the combination of the determination of 
luminosity and the observation of the continuous 
background in the) ultra-violet region of the stars’ 
rays. ‘The accuracy of the new method has been 

roved by checking it on stars whose distances have 
Been determined by parallax and other proved 
methods. 

Dr. Paul R. Heyl, U. S. Bureau of Standards, was 
able to fix the gravitation constant “4 a earth a8 


being represented by the fraction s : 


,000,000 

It was announced that though the volume of 
Betelgeuse is 50,000,000 times that of our sun, its 
mass is only about 50 times that of the sun. 

The-U. S. Bureau of Standards announced that 
tests of the carbon arc lamp with the prover metallic 
cores furnish the nearest approach to the light of the 
sun, including a full quota of ultraviolet rays. 

Dr. Joel Stebbins, University of Wisconsin, an- 
nounced that the four bright moons of Jupiter rotate 
on their axes in the same time that it takes them to 
revolve around their eee so that they keep the 
same face to Jupiter all the time. 

BIOLOGY. 

Dr. Robert Chambers, Cornell University, made 
a series of studies in the behavior of individual cells 
with instruments lately devised and perfected. With 
needle. points and syringes too fine and delicate for 
human hands to manipulate without the aid of 
precision instruments, he is able to dissect a cell, 
dose it with chemicals, and manipulate it in many 
ways. 

Dr. William Bloom, of Chicago, announced that 
immunity to disturbing diseases lives on in tissues 
of dead animals kept alive by artificial means. Bits 
of the lung of a rabbit made immune to the injection 
of pigeon's blood, were touched with blood m a 
live pigeon. ‘The white blood corpuscles of the 
rabbit lung acted as though they were still in the 
liv al, seizing upon the alien corpuscles in the 
bird blood and devouring them. As a check for this 
experiment Dr. Bloom cultivated ling tissue from 
another rabbit which had not been immunized. 
When pieeons blood corpuscles were introduced the 
white c of the rabbit's lung remained inactive. 

Montana appropriated $60,000 for a laboratory at 
Hamilton and $50,000 for the further study of the 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Ten thousand dol- 
lars of this was for studying, breeding, and colonizing 
a French tick parasite brought to America’ by Dr. 
S. B. Wolbach, of the Harvard Medical School. 

The American Medical Association announced the 
perfection of types of glass and glass substitutes 
which’ admit ultra-violet rays cut out by ordinary 
window glass, permitting the sun cure Indoors. 

Dr. Hideyo  Noguc Rockefeller Institute, 
announced the isolation of a small bacillus believed 
to = recnoereee ue trachoma. 

rs. Janet A. and George T. Caldwell, of Baylor 
University, presented at the annual meeting on ite 
American Medical Association test tubes of a filtered 
product of ordinary sewage which is highly destruc- 
tive to harmful bacteria. They call it bacteriophage. 
Whether it is a living organism or a chemical elect is 
not yet known. It escapes detection with an ultra- 
microscope, yet multiplies like a living organism. 

A “snake farm” like the Butantan Institute of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, was established at Glenolden, 
Pennsylvania, for the production of serums protective 

snake bites, under the auspices of the 


nroduction will be in charge of Dr. Afranio do Amar. 
pores Ns ag ee of Dr. Vital Brazil, of tne. Snares 
Dr. William J. Mayo. announced that 

researches with the ultra-microscope and piloted 
exnerimentation, the span of human life bids fair to 
fine Tamits of lobo 

e ute 0: ologic Studies x - 
nounced the perfection of a serum “ comer the 
poison of scorpions, obtained by immunizing horses 


4 


aga! 8 
Antivenin Institute of America. The work of serum | 


eee 


: t cov 
Hane Sy It was found 
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against the poison and then extracting the immuniz: 
serum from their blood. — os 

The Ontario Health Board announced the success 
of experiments for the filtering out of the irritant 
rays and the passing of the health rays in the treat- 
ment of rickets, tuberculosis, malnutrition, and 

of the skin by the sunlight method. 

Dr. F. A. C. Crew discu before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science the 
results of his studies on the effect of thyroid extract. 
In 8 series of before and after pictures thrown on the 
Screen he showed how the absence of thyroid sub- 
stance caused a mouse to shed all of its hair progres- 
sively from the end of its nose to the tip of its tail, 
and how administration of the extract restored the 
mouse to its original hairiness. 

Prof. Ludwig Haberlandt, University of Innsbruck, 
announced the isolation of a hormone or ductless 
- secretion responsible for the action of the heart, 

‘om the hearts of frogs. It accelerates the pulse and 
lowers blood pressure. 

Prof. Rudolf Degkwitz, of the Childs’ Clinic of 
Greifswald, Germany, announced that the inoculation 
of children with blood of their parents produced 
immunity from measles and whoop’ cough for 
several months in 50% of the inoculations and 
resulted in slight attacks in the other 50% of the 
cases. 


Baron Edmond de Rothschild gave $1,200,000 
for the founding and support of an institute of 
physicochemical biology research in Paris. 

Dr. Benjamin M. Duggar, Missouri Botanical 
Garden, announced that he apparently had found a 
connecting link between the animate and inanimate 
worlds, in an order of life lower than anything 
hitherto known, which he discovered in a virus that 
in a wide range of plants. 

Dr. L. O. Kunkel, Plant Patholo: of the Boyce 

pson Institute for Plant Research, reported 

that he had found the diseese known as “yellows’’ in 

ed by aster leaf hoppers in much the same 

way that yellow fever is carried by per ang 
bubonic plague by fleas, and typhus by body lice. 

Applying American methods of bud grafting to 
the rubber trees of the Dutch East Indies has in- 
creased the crude rubber production per acre from 
around 200 pounds to 800 pounds and in some cases 
even to 5,000 pounds. It is believed that this may 
finally cut the price of crude rubber to about 10 cents 
per pound delivered in New York. 

Bernard Touvelot discovered that the itty or 
stony particles in ripe pears are due to the larvae of 


. an insect whose eggs hatch at the close of the vegeta- 


tive season. 

H. H. McKinney, Plant Pathologist, U. S. Depart- 
ment of culture, and a member of the Allison V. 
Armour xpedition, returned from the Canary 
Islands and the west coast of Africa, whither he went 
to trace — inoue «neni! mg — seek such as 
might have develo: an uni 5 

Ultra-violet rays were successfully used in the 
treatment of a red howling monkey, a grivet monkey, 
and three lemurs ill from cage paralysis in the 
Bronx Zoo. When they reached a state where they 
v one f th yt es yes he en 
V. Noback, of the en 
Medieine, was called in and treated them with his 

uartz-tube mercury D. 
2 Prof. Panisset, of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at pip te found that horses are carriers of 
human diphtheria bacilli. Naturally immunized 
horses are often found, and horses carrying the germs 
both in their nostrils and in abscesses and wo’! are 
Dears oh bro ght from Java show ar 

ry 0! ru 
with an slmost naked hide covered with small, hard, 
horny ‘seales, and with enormous front teeth Iike 
See Are Psat ado esc het pies 

2, 
hides and horns for D: oe speed 


cesses 
tion of X-rays. 
msible for heredity and to produce many un- 
and much tly occurring 


More frequen 
“ ane 
ew W. Coblentz and C. W. Hughes, U. S. 
Fee set the bacteria and Tong! that glow 
light” o an B 
" rotten wood. were as wasteful as men 


in thi jucti af light their bodies would be 
the production 0’ 
desiceated by the useless heat. Animal 


pectrum. 
e of wave le! 
ers a wide oe oe, ng’ 


material 
enzym ts thereon and causes it to shine, 
The Pratt poatertal known as “luciferin” of one 


-developed a warning 
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Se Sn nk ee Re cee Ss ee 
animal will glow when the enzyme or “‘luciferase”’ of a 
different species is applied to it. 

During the winter of 1926-27 antievolution bills 
were introduced in 12 State legislatures. In Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, and North Dakota, the bills were defeated 
in Committee. In Missouri, West Virginia, and ~ 
Oklahoma, they were defeated in the lower House, 
In Arkansas the Dill — the House but was lost 
in the Senate. In Alabama and South Carolina they 
were laid over until the next session. ua ” 

European chemists isolated a substance called 
ergosterol, which is believed to be the anti-rachitic 
principle of cholesterol, which is found in vitamin D, 
used to prevent rickets. In this tremendously con- 
centrated form, the anti-rachitic principle may be 
administered so as to dispense with cod liver oil and 
all other nauseating substances in the prevention and 
treatment of the disease. 

Dr. N. 8, Ferry announced the isolation of the 
bacillus of measles. It is a streptococcus of medium 
size, grows in chains, and produces small germ 
colonies with green halos around them. 

Prof. Bernhard Zondek, University of Berlin; 
showed that female animals, rendered sexually in- 
active by surgical operations, have their missing 
instincts restored to them by extracts from the 
female organs of the pistillate catkins of willows and 
also from those of water lilies. Extracts from the 
vegetative portions were found to be without effect. . 


CHEMISTRY. 


Germany was planning to manufacture synthetic 
petroleum by the Bergius process, which consists of 
mixing powdered coal and tar in a huge drum, into 
which is passed impure hydrogen gas. After sub- 
jection to high pressure for a given period it becomes 
a viscid fluid resembling crude petroleum. A ton of 
Sat poche ol BS nds atu 

pounds of lubrica‘ te) pounds 0; 
and 176 pounds of kerosene. ‘The International Con- 
ference on Hituminous Coal heard speakers declare 
thet pulverized coal will be the motive power of the 
future both for industry and transportation, and that 
it ultimately will give a fuel that will compete with 
gasoline even on a 6 cents a gallon basis. 

Dipheny! oxide, a white chemical with a sublimated ' 
odor of geraniums, has found an ideal agent for 
getting two chores out of each bit of coal that goes 
into the firebox of a factory e . It can be 
brought to a high temperature, made to run one high 
compression engine, and then as exhaust vapor used _ 
to raise steam from ordinary water for a second © 

e, after which it is recondensed and started — 
around the cycle nae. Its cost is less than 2% of 
that of mercury, volume for volume. 

Rev. J, A, Nieuwland, of Notre Dame University, . 
announced that a 90% yield of ethylene chloride can 
be produced by passing fa Ee and chlorine gases 
into antimony pentachloride. This, treated with 
alcoholic potash, produces vinyl chlorides, which, in 
turn, yields synthetic rubber. 

W. Frank Roberts, General Mai of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, announ & method 
of converting iron ore into pig iron by the use of 
rotary kilns like those used in cement manufacture. 
He predicted that it will reduce the cost of proguctins 
to one-fourth of that obtaining In blast- 
production, and permit the reduction of the ore at 
the mines 


The Ludlum Steel Company of Watervliet, New 
York, demonstrated a stool perfected in the krup 
laboratories which is 8 times harder and more durable 
Oe Oo ean cee Se research engineer, — 
elope in paint which furs black at 150° 
and resumes a red _ coior. whe again. Other — 
colors than red and black can be used. f 
By the use of “‘excited’’ mercury atoms, John R. 
of Princeton, was able to transform 1, 


Bates, 
tered esence of oxygen, into carbolic * 
shat in the presence xygen, tabi "Phe 


acid, the excited mercury acting 48 & ca 
mercury is “excited’’ by being ex 


\ 
& Russian scientist resident in 
Japan, has 3 Loe gel @ method of Bi 


into a Jo, 
ready to be spun like artificial elie ‘ 


The an all- 
around fertilizer made of chemically treated mixtures 
rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 

i Paul Lindner, of Berlin, announced that by 
suspending certain pu pee of fat-forming Bhs in an 
atmosphere of dilute aleohol they accumulated 40 Pe 
cent on their weight in fat. He is of the opinion that 


great quantities of high-energy-content material 


aaa 
a 


eos Re Te 


= 


seek 


ae broke up into crystalline snow. 


if 


| with synthetic nicotin and stained and 
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could be developed by cultivating such yeasts in an 
atmosphere made alcobolic by the fermentation of 
waste vegetable matter. 

‘Artificial tobacco was produced in Germany. Thin 
sheets of especially prepared, paper are impregnated 
perfumed to 

simulate the true tobacco appearance, odor, and 

taste, both before burning and when alight. 

At a European coal and wood chemistry congress 
it was announced that a method had been worked 
out for the conversion of sawdust into sugar—100 
pounds of sawdust producing 60 pounds of sugar. 

The Standardizing Laboratory, General Electric 
Company, perfected a thermionic microammeter, 
capable of detecting the flow of 1-5,000,000,000 part 
of an ampere of current, for the measurement of 
minute currents in insulators and vacuum tubes, and, 
in conjunction with the photoelectric cell, in the 
measurement of the intensity of light. 

Prof. Felix PEhrenhaft, University of Vienna, 
observing the behavior of globular bits of gaseous 
selenium with diameters of 1-250,000 of an inch in @ 
magnetized sub-microscopic field, found that their 

pate of drift indicated their possession of charges of 
electricity smaller than an electron. 

Electric arcs, using a current of 1,000 to 2,000 

“amperes, more than 10 times as much as the ares in 
the projectors of large movie theaters, were being 
used to obtain the spectra of atoms from which one 

‘or more of their electrons have been lost, according 
to an announcement of Dr. Arthur S. King, ata meet- 
ing of the American Physical Society. By, means 
of these arcs, extremeiy high temperatures are 
obtained, so that the electrons in the atom are made 
to jump from one path to another with much greater 
frequency than in ordinary arcs. 

Prof. Hans Petterson, a Swedish savant, demon- 


Pe strated a method of speeding up the disintegration 


of the atoms of silicium, magnesium, beryllium, 
and diamond-form carbon. With a special type of 
loud speaker he magnified the sound of radium atom 
fragments bombarding aluminum until it could be 
heard in all parts of the laboratory hall. : 
Prof. F, Paneth and Dr. Peters, of Berlin Univer- 


_. sity announced that by passing a stream of hydrogen 


gas over colloidal palladium they were able to 


produce helium gas in spectroscopic, quantities, 


Biochemists of the University of California reported 
| the isolation of a substance they call cocytin, which 
‘has the power to start unfertilized sea urchin eggs 

on their way to hatching. , 
; Prof. R. W. Wood, Johns Hopkins University, and 
\ A. L. Loomis, of New York, described experiments 
with sound waves of such high frequency that they 
cannot be heard though they are capable of breaking 
down blood corpuscles and ore small mals. 
| They were produced from slices of quartz erystals 
. driven by oscillating currents of 500,000 a second. 
Oil and water, paraffin and mercury, and many other 
- normatly unmixable materials readily mixed under 
their influence. Artificially frozen ice under pressure 


Prof R. A. Baker and A. J. King, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, exhibited pure barium which takes fire by being 
merely breathed upon. Its avidity for the gases of the 

{air will make it useful in producing high vacuua. 
Prof. Luigi Rolla, head of the Chemical Institute 


. of Florence, Italy, announced the discovery of the 


to flow for two years after the source was removed. 


: 


- the deadly effect of such 


missing element 61 in the atomic scale, and his proofs 

were accepted by a Congress of Natural Scientists, 
meeting at Bologna. 

“. Rhenium, recently discovered by Drs. Walter and 


' ‘Ida Noddack, was obtained in its pure form. 


The late Prof. Kamerlingh Onnes, producing al- 
most absolute zero, found that in such cold tem- 
peratures, mercury and other metals ordinarily 


highly resistant to electricity, permitted it to flow 


without the slightest resistance. Even lead provided 
sucn little resistance that the current would continue 


, Dr. R. Beutner announced before the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental Biology that 
rugs as strych and 
atropin is caused by electric charges produced in the 
brain and nerves. He described a new type of 
galvanic cell with an oily layer as a central conductor, 
somewhat simulating the conditions in the human 
system. With it he found that such poisons produce 
\ aaee electrical changes such as a lowering of 
» voltage. 

» Prof. W. H. Howell, Johns icy ig develo an 
anti-coagulent from the livers of dogs which will keep 
blood in a practically normal condition for 24 hours. 
It is known as heparin and will be useful in blood 
transfusions and in the making of many kinds of 
blood tests. 

It was announced that insulin has been broken u 
into two substances. The one decreases the bloo 
sugar in rabbits by from 10 to 44%, being effective 
in from 70 to 80% of normal rabbits. The other 
causes 2 high-grade dilution of the blood by an 
enormous retention of water, and with this water 
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aera account, increases blood sugar by more 
than ‘ / 
Oliver eis seine and associate investigators . of 
Detroit reported the isolation of two substances from 
the back lobe of the pituitary gland; one increases the 
biood pressure and the other causes strong con- 
tractions of the uterus. 

Dr. CG. R. Harington, University College Hospital, 
London, and Prof. George Barger, of Edinburgh, 
working along lines developed by Dr. E. C. Kendall, 
of the Mayo Clinic in 1917, succeeded in making @& 
synthetic thyroxin. ‘ 

Helium was put to use by the American Navy in 
combination with oxygen as a substitute for ordinary 
air in deep-sea. . The nitrogen in air produces 
bubbles in the blood under the high pressures of deep 
diving, which is responsible for the divers’ disease 
known as bends. ‘The use of helium instead of 
nitrogen as a dilutant of oxygen overcomes this. 

A 5% solution of permanganate of potash used as & 
lotion, was fo-nd to be a specific for ivy poisoning. 
A 5% solution of ferric chloride mixed with equal 
parts of glycerine and water and rubbed over the 
ns bir’ ound to be a preventive of ivy poisoning. 

e American Trade Commissioner to Germany 
reported three new anesthetics: Avertin, a tribromal- 
alcohol which produces narcosis through the intes- 
tines; Pernokton, related to veronal, and administered 
by-injection into the blood stream; and Lumbalanaes- 
thesia, administered through the spinal cord. 

-Plasmochin, produced in the laboratories of the 
Elberfetder Farbenfabriken, is a synthetic drug that 
is tasteless and yet so effective in the treatment of 
malaria that it is said to be a specific for the disease. 

FARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES 

The National Geographic Society announced a 
grant of $10,000 for the expenses of an expedition 
headed by Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar to study volcanic 
and other phenomena centering around the Pavlof 
group of voleanoes, in the Alaskan Peninsula, in 1928. 
Dr. Jaggar made a reconnaissance of the area in 1927, 
set up an improved seismograph and trained at 
operator therefor, at Kodiak, and pared the way for 
@ new series of studies of voicanology that will not 
only be a companion piece to the work of the Society's 
Katmai expeditions, under the leadership of Dr. 
Robert F. Griggs, but will also tie-in with Dr- 
Jaggar’s researches in Hawaii and on the mainland. — 

Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar undertook a study of the 
heat of rocks in the crater of Kilauea, Hawaii. He 
honeycombed the crater floor with shallow, 
wells, which were ringed and capped, 80 that he 
could take their temperature occasionally. 

The U. S. Geological Survey announced that 
evidence had been collected indicating that earth- 
quake zones tend to migrate over the surface of the 

Jobe, and also that there are indications that the 
ong-period fluctuations in the earth’s atmosphere, 
its rate of rotation, and the shift of seismic zones are 
closely related phenomena. 

Leiand Stanford University has established, 
through the gift of an unnamed donor, a laboratory 
where mechanical simulation of the various types of 
earthquakes can be achieved. On the stage of this 
laboratory models of all types of buildings will be 
built and the stage shaken. Studies will be made of 
the effect of these arti‘cial tremors upon the scale 
models of structures, with a hope of develop’ types 
of building construction that will withstand earth 


Hundreds perished, thousands were injured and 
Fee poe. ae ide, With further Chocks Of 
a, Oct. > » with 
ae wor Papemadecies Suse cel a r = 
n earthquake shook San Juan ur, Nicaragua, 
Nov. 5, killing several persons. Widespread dam: 
peg in a Manaqta. ree mts 
g! m people were d, many injured, and 
property di by Lt ree rc tidal wave which 
In an earth shock at Cordova, Alaska, Nov. 14, 
Heda of the U. S. Naval Radio Station pa ge 
Four men were killed and many injured in a mine 
a an earthquake in the Rand, South Africa, on 


Calexico, Calif., suffered a series of shocks, Dec. 8; 
Pela eeaees were seer ie: . 
io amage was wrought at Proepoel, 
genes pal oN ks er Java, ane 13. bec 

ri amage occur: in Albania dur: 
the carhquake shocks of Dec. 17, the paeaty 
Durazzo and Kavaja being most affected. 
Violent tremblors visited Lisbon, Portugal, Dec. 18 
and 19, cracking walls and knocking down chimneys. 


The Tagus river rose considerab 
many dead fish. De aie 
Many houses, & church and a convent were des- 
paves by_an earthquake at Cumbal, Colombia, 
were 


ec. 20. The towns of Guachucal and Aldana 


destroyed. Trees in the Yagorral Valley were leveled. 
Moré than 50 tremors rocked the Imperial Valley, 
badly damaging Calexico, Calif. and Mexicali, 
Mexico, on Jan. 1, 1927. Others followed for a fort- 
Bight. More than $500,000 damage was reported. 
Clocks were stopped and old walls fell during a 
Sharp earthquake in Tokyo, Japan, Jan, 18. 
Earthquake shocks from Feb. 13 through 17, 
caused more than 600 deaths, and extensive property 
damage. in Herzegovina, almatia, and Bosnia. 
Ae ae Belgrade, and Sarajevo were most 
ec 


An earthquake lasting 444 hours occurred off the 
Kamchatka peninsula, Feb. 16. 

AD earthquake shook the Shumla region of Bul- 
garia, Feb. 23, causing several buildings, including 
the City Hall, to collapse at Saar pan, 
Several houses collapsed during an earthquake 
which rocked Vallenar, Chile, Feb. 28. 

The National Park, Calif., experienced 
several quakes, March 1. 

Var Palota, Hungary, was visited by earth shocks 
aes a the church and many residences were 


magi 

An earthquake occurring March 7 in central Japan 
took a toll of dead, 2,458, injured 4,107, missing 88, 
ana epacens damage estimated from $50,000,000 to 

Shoeks that displaced furniture were felt in the 
econ of the Pyrenees-Orientales, France, 

‘An earthquake occurred in Chile, from Copiapo to 
Valdivia, April 14. Nine persons were killed and 
sixty injured in Santiago, Valparaiso, and San 
The Suances of the American Em- 


During M . earth 
felt in Jugo-Slavia. Eight deaths were reported; 
elgrade. 


earthquake in 
Province, China, May 22. 

The strongest earthquake in many years was felt 
throughout Ecuador, June 10. 

Houses were destroyed and livestock killed around 
footie a ae where steam-emitting fissures 
open une 22. 

PAD earth oye ted Crimean Peninsula, June 26, 


€ 
Barth shocks, beginning Aug. 13, killed 34 people, 
injured 72, and destroyed 4 850 houses in Namangan, 


miles away. 
boidt County, Calif. was visited by a quake, 
Pests 20. tae drums of oil sank six inches into the 
din Arcata. 
vA severe ot pectii shook Uganda, British East 
ica, it. 8. 
AD tidal wave 10 feet high ed the towns of 
Kojima es Pes Japan, t. 13, with 1,150 
rted killed an a 
age fissure 1,200 feet long, and at places five feet 
ee | exme in the desert near Pichaco, Arizona, 


‘The Ukranian, Crimean, and North Caucasian 
coast of the Black Sea sustained a series of shoc: 
Sept. 12, 13, and 24. Ten persons were killed an 

ine fa te aper sres of tbe Oboerran 

: lestroyed, an e upper 0! - 
tory demolished. A high tide at Bulaclava threw up 

masses of a celike substance, bs 29... 
ruption of Tarumaye volcano on okkaido 
Island, pagem touewss by earthquakes, was reported 
tober 19, © 
oat deven persons were reported to have perished 
in the canyon of a taenO 28 the result of an 
Sone otf ares volcano in Salvador Nov. 9. Lava 
over a large area. 
<P irhe inhabitants of Baku were affected by volcanic 
eruptions on Glinyanoi Island in the Cpe Sea 
ea subterranean oscillations which shook the whole 
Apsheron peninsula Nov. 15. 

The voleanoes Montnovsky and Avachinska; 
Kamchatka peninsula, were in eruption from Dee, 2. 
to 28. 


Renewed voleanie activity was reported during 
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March, 1927, in the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes 
sector of the Katmai National Monument area, 

The Chilean and Ltaima volcanoes in Chile were in 
eruption on April 18. 

A hitherto inactive volcano at St. Denis. Reunion 
Island, was in violent eruption April 29, accompanied 
by_a sharp earthquake and torrential rainfall. 

The formation of an island of considerable sizé 
from which a jet of flame shot to a great height was 
the result of a fifteen-minute volcanic eruption in the 
Caspian Sea near Cape Kurinskaya, May 2. 

Lassen Peak, Lassen Volcanic National Park, 


Calif., was reported in activity Dec. 12, M “ 
Mer. y arch 18, 


and July 6. 

Kilauea volcano, in Hawail, showed activity during 
July. Streams of lava poured from its crater, 
Halemaumau on July 7, and while the flow of Java 
had virtually ceased by July 30; steam vents in this 
crater continued very active. 

Intense activity of Bogoslof Island, of the Western 
Aleutian group, was reported during the summer. 

In Vesuvius, the most violent eruption of twelve 
years, & huge column of lava crept over the edge 
toward the Bay of Naples, July 30. An outbreak 
Aug. 1 sent molten lava toward the town of Terzigno. 

The volcano Solfatara, near Naples, on Aug. 1 
resumed violent activity for the first time recorded 


since 1198. 
ENGINEERING. 

Dr. Herbert E. Ives and his associates of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, with Gen. J. J. Carty 
before the television apparatus in Washington, 
demonstrated that it is possible to see by wire. Tha 
process involved the transmission of dots of light 
at the rate of 45,000 a second and the amplification 
of electric eurrent 5,000,000,000,000,000 times. 
Mr. C.° Francis Jenkins conducted a number of 
television demonstrations in Washington, using radio 
rather than es as the transmit agency. 
Dr. Ernest F. W. Sor re for the General 
Electric Company and the o Corporation of 
America, demonstrated still another type. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
put into effect a radio-telephonic service with 
England. Less than one-tenth of a quadrillionth of 
the energy put in at the transmitting station at 
Rocky Point, L. I. arrives at the Wroughton, 
Engiand, receiving station. 

The final obstruction in the pioneer bore of the 
Moffatt Tunnel in Colorado, the longest in the 
Western Hemisphere, was blasted away Feb. 18. 

A new type of ultra-microscope was demonstrated 
by F. Lucas, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
which, in ordinary light, is able to make visible par- 
ticles only one-five millionth of an inch in diameter. 
With ultra-violet light the definition can be carried 
considerably further. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards produced three 
disks from 10 to 11 inches in diameter with surfaces 
so nearly plane that if their dimensions were mag- 
nified so a8 to reach from Washington to Chicago 
oe — be no point more than one inch above 

lead level. 


Electric power was interchanged between Boston _ 


and Chicago in a hook-up of the major Som eTos 
between the two cities, in which the feasibility of 
super-power was sought to be demonstrated. 

The U. S. Navy Department announced the 
progress of methods for correlating static conditions 
with atmospheric conditions, and thus providing 
anothér basis for weather forecast, 

X-rays were employed to detect forgeries of old 


masters and to reveal rare works painted over by » 


later artists. 

The General Electric Company produced a new 
micrometer designed to measure distances as minutc 
as those between layers of atoms in crystals. 

Dr. A. V. Hill, of Cornell University, developed au 
electrical heat-measuring device so delicate that it 
responds to changes one two-trillionths of an ampere 
of current and one ten millionth of a centigrade 
degree of temperature. With it he proved that nerve 
impulses are similar phenomena to electrical current 
transmission. 

D. D. Knowles, Westinghouse research engineer, 
developed 4 “grid glow relay” so delicate that a 

shadow or a dewdrop might turn on the 
ights of a city, start or stop @ train, or Maneuver a 


Fy i 

U. 8. Rim: engineers developed a of electric 
drive for che. een of river craft: which they 
think will produce a new era in rail and water 

rtation. e 

teen experimental “seadrome” designed by Edward 
R. Armstrong, of the DuPont Company, was being 
pullt for anchoring about five hundred miles from 
shore in the ship lane from the United States to 
Europe. It is about 150 feet peek and is preliminary 
to the building of others 1,200 feet 


retin 
Construction of an airship two and a half times as’ 


' 


~ end of San 


/ 


for the John 
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large as the Los Angeles and_to cost $4,500,000 was 
begun under authority of ee pay at Akron, O. 
England is constructing two dirigibles with a capacity 
of 5,000,000 cubic feet each, 

The General Electric Company developed a 100- 
kilowatt radio tube 5 feet tall, with its water jacket 
7% feet high, and weighing 100 pounds, 

George F', Mitchell, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, invented a small radio receiving set for attach- 
ment to the telephone, costing only 50 cents. 

John G. H. Liebel, of Cincinnati, O., developed a 
new kind of copper through which, because of the 
quality of polarity, electricity will flow only one i 

To decide what would happen should a long, high- 
voltage transmission line go wrong, a_ 220,000 volt 
transmission. line, between Vaca and Pit River, 
California, was connected with the ground and the 
power turned in, After a crash and a burst of flame 
25 feet high, the line’s protective devices operated 
successfully. ; , 

The Carquinez Strait bridge spanning the upper 
ancisco Bay, and said to be the world's 
longest and highest cantileyer bridge, was opened in 


ay. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards announced the 
maintenance of two-way conversation by_ radio 
telephony between airplanes and the ground for a 
distance of 100 miles, ® 

Dr, Abram Joffe and a group of associates of the 
Leningrad Physical-Technical Institute, according to 
publications of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, have developed a new insulation ma- 
terial that may revolutionize electric insulation, A 
very thin layer of comparatively cheap and readily 
available varnish-like substance takes the place of 
bulky porcelain insulators, A dielectric strength of 
100,000,000 volts is obtained for each 2/5 of an inch 
thickness. Current imprisoned in wires insulated 
with this material can be made to build up a pressure 
of 2,250 tons per pee. inch, The new discovery 
may not only revolutionize high-tension line installa- 
tion and domestic engineering, but also places new 
weapons in the hands of physicists for attacking 
atomic problems. 

Thin sheet-steel, as transparent as the clearest 
glass, was produced by Dr, Karl Mueller, Physical 
Technical Institute, Berlin. ‘ 

Great Britain installed a cheap, high-speed semi- 
secret radio utilizing the Marconi short-wave beam 
system to link up the whole Empire, 

Austrian scientists developed a method of noped 

©) 
el 


Austrian brown lignite for coal, by which it is 
to ayoid importation of 2,000,000 tons of 


annually. 
~-Proft, Quirimo Majorana, of Italy, demonstrated an 
2 pareve ton the transmission of the voice on ultra- 

o AS. 

A German optical firm developed a searchlight able 
to throw pictures against the night sky. 

The U. 8. Department of Commerce was advised 
of a method of train control by radio, patented in 
Germany, by which any train in a block warns all 
trains behind it either that it is standing still or 

ig at reduced speed. 
GHOGRAPHY. 

General—C, E. P, Brooks, an English meteorol- 
ogist, gathered data which point to the conclusion 
that there are 16,000,000 thunder storms a year, or 
44,000 a day, over the surface of the earth. He 
estimates that at any given moment there are 1,800 
thunder storms in different parts of the world and an 
average of 100 flashes of lightning a second, 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
tion with the U. 8. Bureau of Standards, was engaged 
in making a long series of radio longitude observations 
to prove or disprove the theory that there is a constant 
shift of the land masses on the face of the globe. 
ons mph wut be ees with similar lee Als et 

ons.in @ five- or ten-year campaign, which w! 
sbow shifts of even a few feet if such there be, 

North America—The WU. 8. Geological Survey 
sent parties to Alaska for making further geologic and 
topographic surveys in the Alaska Range in the 
vicinity of Mt, Spurr—the region lying between the 
head of Cook Inlet and Kuskokwim basin, 

The University of Michigan Greenland Ex tion 
went into the fleld in an effort to find the spot, some- 
where in the interior of Greenland, which is supposedy 
the coldest point on the Northern Hemisphere, and 
to trace the origin of those storms which sweep with 
cyclonic effect over the Greenland plateau and down 
upon the North Atlantic steamship lanes, <Aerologists 


of several European governments have joined in 
sesperaitye work with the University of Michigan 


e@ Northern Light, a schooner especially built 
t Borden-I'ield Museum of Natural 
History expedition to the Arctic put out from San 
Francisco to study wild life in the Arctic, 

South America—An expedition of the American 
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Geographical Society explored and mapped the 
sources of the Amazon River in eastern Pert, The 
Maranon River region and the vast forested area 
pevweos the Maranon and the Ucayali River was 
explored and mapped. 

George H. Tate and T. Donald Carter headed an 
expedition of the American Museum of Natural 
History to the Roraima Mountains in Venezuela to 
collect birds and mammals. 

An expedition under the direction of Columbus 
O’D. Iselin, of New York, and Dr. Henry Bigelow, 
of Harvard, visited the waters of Bermuda, the Gulf 
Stream, and off the Atlantic coast to make 4 study of 
animal and vegetable Jife in those regions, 

Dr. Francis W, Fennell, of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, and representatives of the 
New York Botanical Garden, the United States 
National Museum, Harvard and Columbia univer- 
sities reported the collection of 22,000 specimens of 
plants, many of them new to science, in the highlands 
of Colombia, 

Africa—Dr, David Fairchild, U. 8. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, returned from an expedition te the 
west coast of Africa where he collected large numbers 
of plants which since have been set out in Florida 
Station of the Department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson returned from a 
four-year stay in east and central Africa, where they 
made about 200,000 feet of wild-life pictures for the 
American Museum of Natural History. lephants, 
lions, leopards, and giraffes became perfectly accus- 
tomed to them and went on their peaceful ways after 
they found the visitors had no intention of harming 

em, 

Prof. Olufsen, a Danish explorer, led an expedition 
to the Sahara and Timbuktu region to complete his 
studies of the Tuareg people of the Air Mountains. 
These people are tall and wear tunics and turbans, 
with a face cloth which allows nothing but the eyes 
and tip of the nose to be seen. The purpose of this 
cloth is said to be to protect the throat from the sand, 

Dr. William H, Osgood led a zoological saturates 
expedition of the Field Museum into the heart of 
Ethiopia, where the pave have remained un- 
changed for centuries, independent for 2,060 years, 
and Christians since 330 A. D. numbers of 
a peculiar to that region were co) : 

Asia—An expedition under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences was headed 
by Major F. A. C. Forbes-Leith for the of 
making zoological collections in Persia. e Persian 
wild ass, the eat tiger, and the Biblical lion 
were to be particularly sought, there being none of 
them in captivity in America, 

Dr. E. D, Merrill, California Botanical Gardens, 
headed an expedition to Indo-China, where it was 
Prappend to make collections in a region that had not 

n studied since 1790, 

Dr. Sven He Swedish explorer, who has spent 
years in the exploration of Central Asia, led another 
expedition into Chinese Turkestan, He left I 
with an escort of Chinese and Mongolian soldiers an: 
expected to remain in the desert belt of Central Asia 
doing meteorological research and making excavations 
among the ancient ruined cities buried in the sand. 
With him were two Chinese geologists and American 


and English sochrepolorina. 
The Leningrad logical Society announced the 


selon’ by a etpeation heated by Brot semgel Gt 
0 on hea 4 ' 
Obtchee The mountains paratiel the Indigirka 


Many peaks 


Three Singhalese motorists reac’ d 
automobile from Singapore in a lit beceagees 
They started with six pounds sterling, and ie 


Th Pe 
northern India, Balticlistan, Persia, and trurkey A 
broken front axle was the only breakage on 
10 si a eainstet ete halt 
j nged food o: a. 
Occanogrenbic—U. 8. Hydrosrappic fice forces 
continued their surveys for the ch ) C) 
Caribbean coast and the reotification of 
Spanish nape 2 those ons. Two Loening 
planes were being used in mapping the 


amphibian 

COTTE Sosditod led bY Wugene ®. Wrignt aun Gaed 
yy Eugene P. 

Ford penetrated 700 miles into ‘Dutee Bow ¥" iF a 

discovered a race of plemy need hunters who possess 

ee Jeatures resembling those of the American 


The German Admiralty anno 
Sit ie ek cua, ae 
; » Japan, 
h of 34.416 feet, 


engaged on a 15-month study of 
region. Six Fokker seapl a were being woe in 
of the survey 


‘udson Bay and 
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through Hudson Strait to the Atlantic Ocean, thus 
oe a water outlet to the sea for northern 
Canada, 

Polar—Commander Richard E. Byrd pushed his 
preparations -for his exploration of the Antarctic 
Continent. The National Geographic Society appro- 
Driated $25,000 and undertook to furnish scientific 
‘aids for the expedition. Commander Byrd expects 
to land at Discovery Bay, and with two triple- 
motored airplanes lay down a series of advanced 
bases as he progresses across the Continent. His main 
base’ will be at Discovery Bay. He will go inte the 
Antarctic via New Zealand. 

Capt. George Hubert Wilkins headed a_second 
expedition for exploration north of Alaska, planning 
to spend two or three years in his new attempt to 
penetrate that region. His experience in walking back 
to civilization after losing his plane 500 miles from 
shore on his first expedition is regarded as one of the 
most remarkable in Arctic history. 

An expedition led by J. M. Wordie, with a party of 
seven University of Cambridge students, map the 
coast of east Greenland between 70° and 75° N. 
latitude. An unsuccessful attempt to climb Peter- 
mann Peak, 11,000 feet above sea level, was made. 

The Putnam Baffin Island expedition, led by 
George Palmer Putnam, visited territory in Baffin 
Island unsearched since 1631. Among those who 
were included in the ex tion personnel with 
Mr. Putnam were Capt. Robert A. Bartlett and 
Robert E. Peary. 

Commander Donald B. MacMillan headed the 
MacMillan-Rawson-Field Museum expedition which 
went north for a five-year program of research into 
Aretic and subarctic geology, zoology, botany, and 
anthropology. A study of the atrrora borealis, with 
an endeavor to determine its origin was also embraced 
in the undertakings of the expedition. Norse ruins 
ot Labrador also were to be studied. It was reported 
that valuable fossil remains were found around 
Frobisher Bay, in the early work of the expedition. 


GEOLOGY. 

Dr. J. S. Diller, U. S. Geological Survey, after a 
study of Crater Lake, declared that the basin it 
occupies is the collapsed portion of a great mountain 
six miles in diameter which sank into the earth 
geological ages ago. 

British seismologists concluded that earthquake 
waves do not pass through the exact center of the 
earth but only through an outside shell extending 
about 1,800 miles below the surface, and deduced 
therefrom that the central core is probably liquid 


iron, with an admixture of nickel. 

Researches into the supposed progressive sub- 
sidence of the Atlantic Coast indicate that it is only 
apparent rather than real, being due to local fluctua~ 
tions in the high-tide surface occasioned by changes 
in the form of the shore line. 


A geological tion into the Solikamsk region 
of Russia r the discovery of potash bags ad 
containing 4,000,000,000 tons, the deposits 
250 feet thick. 


The Central Petroleum Committee of the National 
Research Council undertook the study of 14 new 
and fundamental problems in the geology, chemistry, 

P uction. ‘The 


absence or PD 

yaniton with reference to the seismogranh stations. 
Tn Colorado, England, and Swi 

in motion were reported. A mountain near Meeker, 

Colorado, underwent considerable movement though 

not as Much as in 1925. One near Domen Fawr, 

Englan anally wae encroaching on the town, and 

Mount ano was threatening Bellinzona, capital 

of the Swiss Canton of Ticino, with destruction. 


PALEONTOLOGY. 
Dr. Charles W. Gilmore, Smithsonian Tnstitution, 


the finding of a track of an animal dating | 


from the Cambrian Age in the Grand Canyon sand- 
stone. It made its small, sharp tracks with toeless 
feet. A sinuous double furrow between them 
indicates the dragging of some part of the animal’s 
body through the mud. And it made them before 
the first four-footed, baekboned animal had appeared 
-upon the earth. It probably belonged to the zoological 
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group that includes the crayfishes, scorpions, and 
ects. A second series of tracks by a salamander- 
type creature dates from Pennsylvanian times. 
This creature possessed toes, 

Botanical ‘‘missing links” are the latest contribu- 
tions of the rock of the Grand Canyon to our knowl- 
edge of the past. Dr. David White, U. 8. Geological 
Survey, announced the discovery of many botanical 
specimens which date from times when the fossil foot- 
prints of many extinct animals were made there. 
They were deposited on the bottoms of temporary 
Streams and ponds, such as still characterize the arid 
Southwest. Covered with sand and silt that gradually 
hardened into sandstone, the leaf and stem ‘fragments 
were pe ed like botanical specimens in a huge 
book, leaving theit imprint there to this day. . Their 
nearest relatives among living plants are the cycads 
and ferns. Animal footprints gathered from the same 
area represent 33 distinct species. They are dis- 
tributed among 24 genera. Fossil insects also have 
been found in this great outdoor museum of the past. 

Henry B. Collins, Jr. and T. Dale Stewart, Smith- 
sonian Institution, spent the season in Alaska search- 
ing for the ruins of ancient man and studying con- 
temporary races, 
in a plan of the Institution for a systematic effort in 
Alaska to discover, if possible, the routes of migration 
of prehistoric man from Asia to America: 

Dr. Charles F. Resser and Mr, Erwin R. Pohl, 
Smithsonian paleontologists, made studies in the 
Cambrian sandstones in Utah and Montana. Fine 
fossil trilobites were obtained from the hills north of 

Gallatin River and from Pole Creek at the 
north end of the Madison Range. The trilobites were 
diffused widely over the earth and more than 2,000 
species are already known. ‘Their closest modern 
relatives are the brine shrimps found in the Great 
Salt Lake and the Dead Sea. : 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington, at its 
annval exhibit, displayed a complete collection of the 
fossilized ears of whales from the time of the early 
Eocene down to the present. Through the transforma< 
tion of the ear from that of the land mammal type 
to one in which the external auditory tube became 
completely closed to prevent the eardrum from 
rupturing, one can trace the evolution of these great 
creatures from land-living animals into deep-sea 
inhabitants. ; 

Searching for big miners] deposits in a canyon cut 
6,000 feet by the Yaqui River, State of Sonora, 
Mexico, L. Volney Stevens, a mining engineer, 
located what were pronounced to be five dinosaur 
eggs of the brontosaurus group. They were avout 
the size of eantaloups and were embedded in beds of 
mixed lead and silver ores. One of them was opened 
and found to be in the process of hatching, contain- 
ing the embryo of an elephant-like animal of the 
dinosaur group, with a well formed trunk. 

Prof. Elmer 8. Riggs, leader of the Field Museum- 


Captain Marshall Field Paleontological expedition 
D 


to the Argentine, reported the fi ig of many 
fossils In the Catamarca region of northern Argentina, 
These inecli'de bones of the camel-like ancestor of the 
Ilama, whose body and neck resembled that of the 
llama, the legs, those of the giraffe, and the head 
that of the horse. Its rather long probos¢is resembled 
that of the primitive elephant, while its teeth were on 
the order of those of the rhinoceros. Also included 
in the collection were the bones of giant sloths, 
glyptodonts, and toxodonts. 

‘vidence was discovered by James E, Cree, under 
a@ grant from the Royal Society of London, that 
Scotland was inhabited by cave men in the Old 
Stone Age. Excavations made in the caves in 
northern Scotland revealed two human skeletons, 
in connection with the bones of bears and other 
animals of frigid climates. 
were fovnd antlers and bones of reindeer together 
with tools of reindeer horns scratched and cut by 
human and bits of charcoal evidently from 
buman-kindled fires. These finds constitute the 
first indication that there were human beings in 
Sco! 


land as far back as the Paleolithic period, which | 


ended some 10,000 years ago. 

Barnum Brown, American Museum of Natural 
History, reported the discovery. of an elephant’s 
tooth 5,000,000 years old in Grecian ruins once 
frequented by Hippocrates,the ‘‘Father of Medicine.” 

It was repo! that Dr. Joseph Bayer, Paleon- 
tological useum of Vienna, had excavated at 
Willendorf, on the Danube, a prehistoric statue of a 
woman carved from the tusk of 4 mammoth about 
5,000 years ago. 

; Prof. Karl Absolon discovered at Wisternitz; 
Czechoslovakia, a camp of ancient man with heaps o' 


mammoth skeletons, primitive tools, and other — 


documents of a prehistoric civilization. ‘ tte 
At Folsom, N. M., the fossil bones of a new species 
of extinct bison and also of an ancient deerlike animal 


_were found in deposits of what are believed to be late 


Pleistocene material, at an_ altitude of 7,000 feet. 
Two arrowheads were found with them. 


This expedition was the first step’ 


In a lower level of gravel | 


his 
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if NOTABLE AVIATION FLIGHTS IN 1927. 


The year 1927 will be famous in aviation because 
of g series of trapsoceanic flights which marked a 
distinct advance in the art of flying. The Atlantic 
Ocean was safely crossed by four different planes and 
the Pacific from California to Hawaii twice. Success- 
ful flights were also made from Africa and Southern 
Europe to South America. New endurance and 
‘speed records were established. These advances 
were not without their toll of human lives among the 
air pioneers. A complete record of these flights and 
disastrous failures is appended: 


LINDBERGH'S GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


fishing boat was sighted and srocy ing 
m 


finally landed, more than 20,000 persons broke 
through fences, barricades and police to welcome 
him with enthusiasm not witnessed in France since 
the Armistice. Thousands of cablegrams, letters and 
4 telegrams were received during the next twenty-four 
hours and Lindbergh was feted in Paris, Brussels and 
London, to which he later flew the Spirit of St. Louis. 
s Upon his return to the United States by the U, S. 
\ Cruiser Memphis by invitation of President Coolidge, 
the reception accorded Lindbergh in Washington, 
New. York, St. Louis and other cities surpassed any 
previous demonstration of a similar nature, Lind- 
bergh, by. his New York-to-Paris flight, won the 
Raymond Orteig prize of $25,000 and_ additional 
prizes estimated af between $50,000 and $100,000. 
His average speed was 10714 miles per hour. Just 
prior to his transoceanic flight he had established a, 
transcontinental ant by fl from San Diego, 
Calif, to St. Louis, Mo., 1,600 
5 minutes, and from St. Louis to New York, 950 
miles in 7 hours and 15 minutes, The time for the 
non-stop flight of Lieutenants McCready and Kelly 
in 1923 was 26 hours and 50 minutes. 

Pollowing his triumphal return to the United States 
Colonel Lindbergh, under the auspicies of the Daniel 
ee. Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics, 
598 Madison Ave., New York City, made a complete 
circuit of the flying fields and cities of the country 

_ with short excursions into Canada. He visited every 
state in the Union and was welcomed in eighty-two 
cities, He attended sixty-nine official dinners and 
more than 1,200 miles of parades, and made nearly 

speeches, all broadcasted to millions, urging the 
construction of flying fields and sound training for 
pilots. Im three months he covered 22,350 miles 
overland in 260 hours, He had no mishaps and never 
was late at any of the stops. He missed one Sos 
ment, Portland, Me., due to a very thick fog. On 
reaching New York, he said: 

“T enjoyed every minute of the trip. I found people 
everywhere apauely interested in aviation, and I 
found that all the cities in the United States of an: 
Se ih building airports and most of them Class 

rts. 

e received decorations abroad; President Coolidge 
gave him the Distinguished Flying Cross; the National 
Geographic Society gave him the Hubbard Medal; 
and Congress voted him the Congressional Medal of 

onor,. 

He hag joined the Guggenheim Fund in & con- 
sulting capacity. 


without overhauling, The Spirit of St, is is a 
Ryan, powered by a Wright-J-5-A.. (whirlwind) 
, engine, with a fuel capacity of 458 gallons. sper 
span was 46 feet and overall length 38 feet with a 
wing loading of 16,3 Ibs. per square foot and ore 
load 23 Ibs, per horsepower; useful load 3,300 Ibs. 
approximate and total weight 5,230 Ibs. 
Col. Lindbergh made a non-stop flight in the 
! “Spirit of St. Louis” ‘to Mexico City from Washing. 
ton, approximately 2,100 miles, in 27 hours 10 
minutes, taking off from Bolling Field at 12:29 p. m. 
Eastern Standard Time, Dec, 13, and arriving a 
Valbuena Field at 3:39 p. m, (B. 8. T.) on Dec, 14, 


les in 14 hours and ° 


He was heartily welcomed by President Calles, at 
whose invitation he made the flight, by Amb. or 
Morrow, whose guest he was, and by 200,000 joy- 
ously enthusiastic Mexicans, 


BYRD AND OTHER AIRMEN 


_ Lieut. Com. Richard E, Byrd, Lieut. G. O. 
Noviile, Bert Acosta and Bernt Balchen in giant 
airplane America established a record four- 
passenger flight on June 29-July 1 by flying from 
Roosevelt Feld, New York to Ver-Sur-Mer, rance, 
about 125 miles from Paris, an airline distance of 
8,477 miles in 46 hours and 6 minutes. The plane 
rose at 5:24 A.M. on June 29 and landed at 2:30 A.M, 
on July 1 in the English Channel some 200 yards 
from the shore line, being badly wrecked in the 
ocean landing. The plane, however, lost in fog and 
rain, had flown blindly for several hours over inland 
France’ and the estimated distance covered was 
fixed at about 4,200 miles, The America was & tri-~ 
motored Fokker monoplane, the complete vie at 
beginning of flight being fixed at 17,261 Jbs., inc uding 
1,295 gals. of gasoline and 54 gals. of oil. Virtually 
the entire trip was made through fog, rain and sleet 
but radio communication was maintained first with 
America and later with Europe until close to mid- 
night on June 30. At the conclusion of the flight gas 
remained for less than thirty miles of flying. 

Clarence D. Chamberlin in the Bellanca 
monoplane Columbia with C. A. Levine. as pas- 
senger, flew from Roosevelt Field, New York to 
Eisleben, Germany, 110 miles southwest of Berlin, a 
record non-stop flight of 3,911 miles in 42 hours and 
31 minutes between June4and6, Thestart was made 
at 6:05 A.M, on June 4 and the landing at 12:35 A.M. 
on June 6, due to exhaustion of gas. Refilling the 
tanks a second start was made for Berlin but _be- 
coming confused in the darkness, a second landing 
was made near Kottbus, Germany, where the pro- 
peller was damaged. 

The engine used was a 200 H.P. Wright J-5 and 
the total weight of plane, 5,500 lbs. Moderately fair 
weather prevailed during the flight. 

William S. Brock and Edward F. Schiee in the 
Pride of Detroit. The monoplane Pride of Detroit 
rose from Grace Harbor, N. F, at 5:14 A.M, on 
Aug. 27 and completed its transatlantic flight by 
landing at the Croydon Airdrome near London at 
10:23 A.M. on Aug. 28, covering approximately 
2,400 miles in 23 hours and 9 minutes. was the 
first hop in what was proposed to be a round-the- 
world flight but which ended at Tokio, Japan, 
Brock and Schlee, like Lindbergh, encountered 
stormy weather during the Atlantic crossing and 
were lost in fog over Southern England for three 
hours and did not locate themselves until lifeguards 
at Seaton, Devon, wrote the name of the town with 
chalk on the sidewalk of the public Baars in reply to 
a note dropped by the aviators. m Aug. 29 the 
plane left Croydon for Munich, The log of the flight, 
until it was a! doned at Tokio, Japan,'on Sept. 15 
due to typhoons and the hazard of landing at the 
Midway Islands in the Pacific for refueling, follows; 


Harbor Grace, N. F., Aug. 27-28, to London . j 
to ‘Miuni sa sad 


London, Aug. apesscccecvescse , COU 
Munich, Aug. 30, to Belerade,.....cecereeee 610 
Belgrade, Aug. 31, to Constantinople. ..22... 500 
Constantinop! es Sept. 1, 
Génie ae Bept, 2 te Bearded 1 

fe) ADtiNo: i By AQ. setesecse 
Bagdad, Sevb. &. v0 Bender Abbas, Berslne cs 385 
Render 20 as, Persia, Sept. 4, to Karachi, 
Karachi, Sept. 5, to Allahabad, India 

Be to Calcutta, India. 


Allahabai :) 
Caloutta, Bet % to Rangoon, 


Rangoon, Se 

Hanoi, Sept. 9, to Hong Kong, China. 

Hong Kong, Sept, 10, to Shanghai, Chinas."° 780 
Shanghai. Dt 1,fto Omura, Japan,..cecee 530 
Omura, Sept. 12-13, delayed by storms. an 
Omura, Sept. 14, to Tokio, Japan. ....ecee.s 600 


Total mileage covered 
Total mileage of world flight.........sesesesa, le 
Mileage ahead when flight was abandoned..,. 9,917 
Number of hours spent if @ir....seseevesces 14015 
Elapsed number of da; 


VS. revceenesenvccscens 


Ruth Rider in the ‘American Girl’? accom- 
i 
M, on Oct. in a 


where they 


were given an enthusiastic reception similar to those - 


accorded their more successful predecessors. 


~ 


Brae iatahayiele ip else atts MAO 


BRAVE ATTEMPTS FAILED 


The following aviators and planes were lost in| 


attempted transatlantic flights during 1927: 

Capts. Charles Nungesser and Francois Coli, 
famous French flying aces, in the “White Bird’ 
nae rose from Le Bourget, France in westbound 

ght to New York at 5:19 A.M. on May 8. The 

© Was reported as sighted over England, then no 

her traces were ever discovered, although the 

id lands of northern Canada were repeatedly 
searched on reports that a plane had landed there. 

Capt. Leslie Hamilton, Col. F. F. Minchin and 
Princess Lowenstein-Wirtheim in the plane "St. 
Raphael” rose from Upavon, England on Aug. 31 
westbound for Canada. The plane was last sighted 
at Galway Bay, Ireland. 

‘The plane ‘‘Old Glory’’, containing J. D. Hill, 
L..W. aud and P. A. Payne took off from Old 
Orchard Beach, Maine, eastbound for Rome, Italy 
on Sept. 6. The foll morning S. O. S. wireless 

were received by several ocean steamers and on 

Sept. 12 portions of the plane wreckage were picked 

up at latitude 51° 17’n; longitude 39° 23’w. No 
* trace of the crew was discovered. ‘ 

Capt. Terry Tully and Lieut. James Medcalf 

in the plane “Sir John Carling” rose from Grace 

Harbor, Newfoundland on Sept. 7, eastbound for 

London, England. -No further; word or trace of 

plane or aviators exists. 


TRANS-PACIFIC FLIGHTS, 


Stretches of the Pacific as well as the Atlantic 
Ocean were conquered in non-stop flights during 1927 
but these feats were also marked with attendant loss 
of life. The records follow: 

Lieuts. Lester J. Maitland and Albert F. 
qecnbex get of the United States Army Air Corps 
flew from Oakland, Cal. to Honolulu, Hawaii in the 

* “Bird of Paradise’ June 28-29 in 25 hours and 50 
minutes. The distance was 2,407 miles. The take-off 
load was 13,500 lbs. of which 6,240 lbs. was gas.. The 

plane was the Army A. C. trarsport C-2. 

Ernest L. Smith and Emory B. Bronte in the 
plane “City of Oakland” flew from Oakland, Cal. to 

the Island of Molakai, 60 miles southeast of Honolulu 
in 25 hours and 36 minutes July 14-15, cove! 2 
distance of 2,340 miles. The @ was wrecked in 
the forced lan due to exhaustion of gas. 

Dole Rac akiand to Honolulu starting 
Aug. 16 resulted in two successful flights and the loss 
of ten lives and three planes. First prize was $25,000; 
second $10,000. Fifteen planes entered the contest 
of which eight started two arrived at Honolulu. 

The winners first, Goebel and W. 


were, * : * 
Dayis in monoplane “‘Woolaroc”’, 26 hours, 17 minutes 
and 33 seconds; second J and Paul 


M: ensen 
Schluter in monoplane “Aloha”, 28 hours, 16 minutes 
and 20 seconds. e were “'O) oma”, 
H. Griffin and 


ib H 
L, I alone; “Golden Eagle’, J. W. Frost an 
ete Pedler, V. R. Knope 
Bah Som 6 
R. C. Lowes; “ pirit”’, <e 
. Eichwaldt. The ‘Woolaroc’’, “Aloha”, 
“Miss Doran” and ‘‘Golden le’’ were the only 
lanes to get away successfully. e latter two were 
Kost at sea and later when Erwif and Eichwaldt set 

out in search of the ian gee “Miss Doran 

and “Golden Eagle’, they were lost at sea. In 
addition, Lieuts. G. W. D. Covell, R. S. Waggener 
and Capt. A. V. Rogers were killed during test 

fiights prior to the start of race. 


Parkhurst, 
Erwin and A 


Co: 
mpleted a flight of approxi- 
Italian Air Force comp! ig ae app er 


Verde ds, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, cion, Para, Havana, New Orleans and 
Roosev' Dam, Arizona. At this last point his 
machine was destroyed by flames on April6. He had 
@ new hydroplane shipped from Italy and after 
@ test ht to Boston on May 8 proceeded by 
way of P id m to the Roosev 


elphia and Charlesto 
Dam, where he picked up his world flight again. 


- BEAUFORT SCALE OF WINDS AT SEA. 


' Rear Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, R. N., in 1805 
Geveloped a table of wind strength to make observa- 
7 in ships’ logs uniform, concise and 

based on the effect of winds 

upon ships. That ie a, full rigged ship at 

Foree O with all sail set would not bave steerage way, 

at F ae Ad could carry it ee oe _ beth es 
v Ww. asting 

orten sail: and at Force 12 would be scudding 
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Thence he flew to Memphis, Chicago, Montreal 
and Trepassy in Newfoundland. From Trepassy he 
set forth for the Azores on rere 23. Fog prevented 
his making the distance in a single hop and he was 
forced to alight on the water ina raging sea. For six 
days then he was “‘missing.”” On May 30 his plane, 
damaged but still afloat, was towed into the port of 
Horta, in the Azores, by an Italian steamship. 

He waited here for repairs and then returned to 
the point at which he had been forced to descend at 
sea in order to take up again his flight to Rome. His 
stopping places on the Continent were Lisbon, 
= eee and he finished his flight at Oslia, seaport 

ome. ” 


SOUTH-ATLANTIC FLIGHTS. 


The French Aviators, Dieudonne Costes and 
Lieut. Joseph Le Brix in the plane “Nungesser- 
Coli”, on Oct. 14-15, flew from St. Louis, Senegal 
Africa to Port Natal, Brazil, a distince of 2,150 miles 
i 19 hours and 5 minutes. 

Capt. St. Roman and M. Mouneyres, French 
aviators, attempted the same flight on May 5th and 

isappeared. Later a report from natives on the 
Amazon River told of the finding of plane wreckagé 
correspond to the Roman airship. 

Paul R. Redfern in an attempted filght from 
U. 8. A. to Brazil, took off from Brunswick, 
on Aug.t 26 and was not definitely heard 
from again. 

The United States Goodwill Flight to Latin 
American countries. Five amphibian planes with 10 
army officers started from San Antonio, Texas on 
Dec.-21, 1926, proceeded through Mexico, Central 
America, down the West Coast of South America, 
across the Andes, up the East Coast, through the 
Caribbean Islands to Miami, Fla on April 26, 1927, 
and up the coast to Washington. The journey 
comprised 22,065 miles and the planes flew 263 
hours and 15 minutes, 

At Buenos Aires on Feb. 26, the planes Detroit 
and New York collided in midair and in the resultant 
erash Capt. Clinton F. Woolsey and Lieut. John W. 
Benton were killed. 

Lieut. Com. Noel Davis and Lieut. Stanton H. 
Wooster were killed in a final trial flight of the plane 
“American Legion’’ on April 26 at Hampton, Va., 
Sead to attempting the New York to Paris flight. 

e plane, weighing close to 17,000 Ibs., fell in a 
take-off at Langley Field. 

There were numerous other attempts at trans-— 
oceanic and transcontinental flights in various parts 
of the world during 1927 some of which were partly 
successful. Lack of space, however, prevents the 
chronicling all of these. (See Chronology.) 


NEW AVIATION RECORDS OF 1927. 


Many new aviation records were established during 
1927, including distance, duration and altitude, 
This was particularly true in the ‘sub-classifications 
established by the International Aeronautic Federa- 
tion for various weight lifting classes, seaplanes, ete. 
Space will not permit the publication of these. 

Clarence D. Chamberlin and Bert Acosta in the 
Bellanca plane with Wright J-5 200 H.P. engine 
established a world’s end ‘rance flight of 51 hrs. 11% 
min. 25 sec. at Roosevelt Field, L. L., N. Y:, on 
April 12-14, 1927. This was later surpassed by the — 
German fliers, Edzard and Risticz in a Junker W 33 
at Dessau Aug. 3-5. They made an endurance record 
of 52 hrs. 22 min. 31 sec. and covered 2,895.97 miles, 

Lieut. C. C. Champion, U. 8. N., ina av eeeee 
Apache at Anacostia, D: C., on July 25, 1927, 
reached an altitude of 38,559 ft. This record, ac- 
cepted by the American authorities, was accepted 
by the International Aeronautical Federation Nov. ° 
29. : 


‘The previous American record was that made by 
Capt. Cray of 28,510 ft. at Scott Field, Illinois, Mar. 
9, 1927, and the previous International record was 
35,424 feet made by Suring and Berson, of Germany, 
June 30, 1901. 


Capt. H. C. Gray, U. 8. Air Service, was credited 
with e balloon altitude ‘fight of 42,470 feet on May 
4, at Scott Field, F d on Nov. 4, with 


Field, Tl. 
flight from the same field. Capt. 
Gan Lg rr f the balloon and 


body being found 
the oxygen tank. 


/ 


The Bea‘fort scale is: Force O, Calm Wind velocity 
up to 3 miles maa Force 1, Light Air, up to 8 
miles an hour; Force U , 
Force 3, Gentle Breeze, up to 18; Force 4, Moderate 
Breeze, up to 23; Force 5, Fresh Breeze, up to 28; 
Force 6, Strong Breeze, up'to 34; Force 7, Moderate 
Gale, up to 40; Force 8, Fresh Gale, up to 48; Force 
9, Strong Gale, up to 55; Force 10, ole Gale, u 
to 65; Force 11, Storm, up to 75; Force 12, Hurri~ 
cane, up to 90, and above, 


2, Light Breeze, up to 133, — 
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GORDON BENNETT INTERNATIONAL BALLOON RACE. 
The Gordon-Bennett International balloon race started from Dearborn, Mich., September 10, 1927... The 


final standing of contestants in order of distance covered was:— 
Duration Distance 
Country. Balloon, Pilot and Aide. apr citbas Near, H. M. Mites.* 
Panes States. Detroit..... ».-» 2. J. Hill; A. G. Schlosser.....---, Baxley, Ga..... Pe aes 47 
any..... Barmen . 1 UHfugo Kaulen; Alexander Dahl, .... Ft. Valley, CRs wks 
United States. Goodyear is..W. T. Van Orman; W. Morton Adrian, Ga........++++ 50 
SHTANCe /. +. -« Lafayette........ "Geo, Blanchet; Dr. ah M. Hi LeGalle. . Waverly “Hall, Ga isis. 
SOA Ts pans Hispania.,...-.. Enrique Maldonado; Molas. eetawyane, Sere 
Belgium...... BeleiGa. Sa.% oy s/s Ernest Demuyter; M. Bp esoete potote ’*Plorence, 8. C.- 
Germany..... WMUMStED Ss). 0.40 © ¥.Eimermacher;Dr.Rudolph Predeek. Prosperity, s. 
pay. te eames UG: Aces permits Domenico Leone; Ugo Medori,.... Whitmire, $C 
RYrance +s i555 patie tirielices . Maurice Bienaime; A. Veenstra....Dunn, 8. G 
United plates, eS PATIN Tacs ot ens W.E. Kepner; Wm. O. Earsckson. . . k, S.C. 2. 
eee ae TIOWIC§ ache ahs ace ts ;, M. Theis ‘ Ly grseess 6 
GEL oe so taarene : 
Switierland.. 
England... 
Germany... . #1 
om. *Distance ob PAPE by U.S. Geolo al Banven’ three Saree the right 25 represent the United “States 


The United States awonal Elimination Balloon | in the Gordon-Bennett International Balloon race. 
Race started from Akron, O., on May 30, 1927. First | The fesults were: 


Place of Dist. 

Entry, Pilot and Aide. Landing. Miles 
Re eae heateveaicrs 
Goodyear T. & R. Co., Akron, Ohio W.T. yen W. W. Morton Hancock, paste 718 
Pairgit Fly Club, No, 3, Detroit, Mich. | B. J. Hill; A. G. Schlosser Skowhegan, M 650 
U. 8, Army Air Corps, $261, Scott Field, Tl. Cart. W. Kepner; Lt. W. Eareckson! Biddeford, M kane 595 
Scripps-Howard 1 Newepapers, | Ohio League Boettner; J. F. Cooper ‘Bolton, Que., Can.| 662 
aegols Flying C Detroit, Mich, | S.A. U. Rasmussen; W. A. Klioff Laconia, N. ca 546 


§. Army Air Corps, $262, Scott Field, ll. | Lt. J, A. Powell; Mal. M.R. Smith | Malone, N, Y, 456 
Us Army Air Corps, $265, TAD OY Hie Va, | Lt. Paul Everet; Lt. R, R. Gillespie | Cranberry L,, N,¥| 412 
U.S. Navy, S897, Lakehurst J; Lt. T. G. Settle: G. W. Steelman Pope Mills, N, Y. 393 
St. Louis Rotary Club, St. ania’ Mo, H. EB. Honeywell; R. H. Tait, Jr. Brockville, Ont. C.| 384 
U.S. Army Air Corps, $243, Norton F., Ohio } Lt, Frank McKee; Capt. 8. Moore | Martinsburg,N.Y.| 362 


Detroit Flying Club, No. 1, Detroit, Mich, | C, D. Williams, Pi -G. M. LeGallee | Parksville Sta,NY | 352 
“Davey Tree” Expert Co... Kent, Ohio R. P. Lehr; C. H. Roth Starrucca, Pa, 320 
Akron Beacon Journal, Akron, Ohio C. K. Wollam; Howard ‘Wolf Harpersville, N.Y.} 315 
U. 8. Navy, 898, Lakehurst, N. J. ic G. Bauch; Lt. F. Riechelderfer | Skaneateles,N.Y. | > 294 
U.S. Navy, $5861, Lakehurst, N. J. Lt. G. Whittle; Franklin Masters Keating Sum., Pa.| 176 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL SCHNEIDER TROPHY RACE FOR SEAPLANES, 
Distance 350 kilometers, 7 Japs, course 50 kilometers, held at Venice, Italy, September 26, 1927. 


Pilot. ist Lap. | 2nd Lap. | 3rd Lap. | 4th Lap. | 5th Lap. j 6th Lap. 
Lieut. Si N. Webster, 280.618 281.091 279.958 |(c)284.219 | 283.233 281.431 281.084 
' Pde Ma(Me i es. (b) 280.854 280.515 281.462 281.814 281.750 281.655 
Lieut. O. E. Worsley, 269.505 272.837 276.016 272 .253 273 .838 274.591 275.579 


Bngland (a hy aie Sve £ F é 272.76! 273 .0' 

Guazzetti, Italy...... 258.207 reins 28 as eee gba craee hed ss pee 7 
3 A 3 uel supply. 
Kinkead, England....| 266,652 277 .253 275.646 274.924 269.336 {Retired acre pa 
271.849 | 273.103 273.661 272 ie ner starting to burst. 

De Bernardi, Italy....| 266.271 Retired owing to rupture of a connecting-rod. @ 
Ferrarin, Italy......, Could not complete the first lap owing to rupture of a piston. 

(a) Super-Marine S 5. (b) The figures of the second ae Andioa for each competit speed 
in miles per hour, from the beginning of the race. (c) t lap. a eRe ayer eee 


PREVIOUS WINNERS OF al ee CUP RACES. 


The Schnelder Maritime Aviation Cup was pre- The country winning the eup is required to 
sented in 1912 to the Aero Club of France by M. | Schedule and hold the race for the succeeding year. 


- Jacques Schneider, a French sportsman and aviator, } ., 2 2¢ 1926 ag was held at Hampton Roads, Va., 


with a view to developing high speed seaplanes and | metres (217.48 i eing Halos 
is a magnificent trophy of gold, silver and bronze, | fifty ones g miles, bolt won by eae hae 


valued at about $5,000, de Bernardi, representing Italy. 
f Motor and Speed 
Year, Place. Type of Plane. Horse Power, per aE our: Winner. Pilot. 
1913, . nese. -+-----|Deperdussin fl’t mono.|Gnome (166).....| 44. 4 72)| Fr: ; 
°1914../Monaco........ Sopwith float biplane.»jGnome (100).. 55. eS ineland. Hevend Pixton, 
1919,. eset rm "th :EDg. Savoin bipl.flying boat.|Issota-Frash. (260) 124, 3 01)| No award.|Janello, 
1920. .| Venice, Italy. ...|Savoia bivl. flying boat|Ansaldo (450)... ./102.5 te )|Italy...../Ed. Bologna, 
1921. .|Naples, Italy... .|Macchi bipl_fly’ g Shoat. Fiat (300).. 17.4 Italy... -:.|De Briganti, 
1922..)Naples, Ital Sup-mar.bipl.fly.boat.. |N apier-Lion (450)|146.5 (23 235) Hug lanes, Capt. H.C, Biard. 


1923. .|Cowes, Englend: Curtiss float biplane...|Curtiss D 
1925. ||Baltimore, Md. .|Curtiss racer. a? vie ve Tee ar ts ie 3 228) 0 Ltd. Doolittle: 
ee Hampton R., Va. IMacchi-Fiat....... RLOATe ARE tCra cs Bes 3) 246.496... .|Italy...-||Malj. deBernardi. 


+ ” 9 ep pr Se pe por 
Speed” col column, figures in parentheses show Kilometres; other figures in that column show miles, 


' ooh Saat Ata ne Joa Weck IN THE UNITED STATES. 
e Nati air races were he Spokane, 
Wash., September 19 to 25, 1927. They included plate. Entr: rae 
ry derby: s at that a % 
National vt eerby. started trom pes ta Field, hic Cleveland Poe. a w: Cleveland. 25:48:82 


n Class A for civilians only (fi: 
sig. “005, Feet or Sp riene oly Core pels) eee ean ne BaF. $8,000), Chea ri 
Aire Elap. Time, Welork: Paneer n Milles? 7 “Leste C1 Maith Miller. 3047s 
pene Entrant. Pilot. 7 M S| B’glerk.J.S. Charles... .2/ 537 stig. C. Miller. .303 can 8 
ind mat Lead Bat, yas ave Holman, oldies :47 | Trvl Airwugene Detmer.. “Tiugeng Detmer ,33:04:29 
air Tyan é geety, Ste. We . Emery, Jr.33:36:07 
Waco. “Fowiaga kk: Co.. Jack Asheratt. 13630 37 


Yackey-Dr, G. C. Sloan... .E. K. Campbell 23:17: 
ee Se 


BND 


Eagle.C, B. MeMahon...C. B. ee 


a 
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RADIO TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 
(Prepared for Tub WoxrLD ALMANAC by the American Telephone and Telegraph Co.) 


Wireless telegraphy may~be said to trace its 
descent directly from the theoretical work of J. C. 
Maxwell, who in 1855, as a resuit of his researches in 
mathematical physics, was led to make the predic- 
tion that visible light consists of electric waves in 
the ether. For years the importance of Maxwell's 
prediction was unrecognized because it lay undisse- 
ciated from the complicated mathematical reasoning 
by which he had arrived at it. It was not until 
1887 that interest was really aroused in the subject 


when Heinrich Hertz gave an experimental proof of . 


the truth of Maxwell's prediction. Hertz showed 
that the ether of space would transmit electric 
waves, and he showed how these waves might be 
produced and detected. 

In 1890 the remarkable fact was noted by Branly 
that metal filings when loosely packed in a small 
glass tube normally formed a very poor conductor 
of electricity but that they became a good con- 
ductor under the influence of a nearby electric spark, 
the action of the spark apparently being to weld 
the metal grains lightly together. Branly's device 
received the name co/ierer and it was found to be 
& much more sensitive means of detecting electric 
waves than the device which Hertz had used. 

Between the years 1894 and 18)6 Marconi initiated 
his experiments which were destined to become 
famous, first devoting himself to improvements in 
the coherer.. He adopted an idea originating with 
Popoff of using an electro-magnetic buzzer to de- 
cohere the coherer between signals, and also found 
that the coberer when placed between an earth 
connection and & wire running to a large metal 
screen supported in the air became a very sensitive 
detector of electric waves. At about the same 
time Marconi modified the original oscillator of 
Hertz by eonnecting one terminal of the spark gap 
to the earth and the other to a large aerial con- 
ductor. By this means, which constitutes the first 
use of what is now known as antenna, he was abic 
to greatly increase the efficiency and amount of 
enerzy radiated from the oscillator. 

Mareoni tried out his developments in the field 
of space telegraphy in England in 1896 and by 
1898 had succeeded in telegrapbing a distance of 
144 miles. During the same year his apparatus 
was applied to a lightship and communication 
successfully established over a short stretch of 
water. By 1901 he had telegraphed from Corn- 
wail to the Isle of Wight, a distance of 200 miles. 
At about this time he developed an oscillation trans- 
former by means of which the coherer was induc- 
tively coupled to the receiving antenna. 


INDUCTIVE COUPLING 


* In the use of inductive coupling, Marconi was 
anticipated by Sir Oliver Lodge, who deviséd a 
wireless telegraph system in which sueh coupling 
was used and in which the natural period of the 
antenna circuit was made equal to the period of 
the oscillating circuit. Lodge’s antenna was not 
earth connected like Marcoui’s but consisted of 
an upper and lower conducting surface, an ar- 
rangement which is coming into quite general use 
in recent years and is known as 4n antenna Witt 
counterpoise. Patents on inductive coupling and 
tuning were also taken out by Marconi, Arco and 
Slaby, Braun, Stone, and others. By the use of 
an auxiliary oscillating circuit, the capacity of which 
could be made much larger than tne capacity of 
the antenna, means were provided for greatly in- 
creasing the Sins of SURREY. ee - any 
as sharpening the frequency 0! iation. In 
both Arco and Slaby and Marconi showed that 
two messages could be simultaneously received on 
different wave lengths by one antenna, 

The next important development in spark sets 
came in 1908 with the invention by Wien of the 
quenched spark. The use of the quenched spark 
narrowed materially the band of wave lengths 
radiated from a bo ad station and made 
Sharpc > tuning possible. 

In 1902 Castelli, an officer in the Italian Navy 
inve. ted the first self-restoring coherer. This per- 
mittc 1 the use of the ordinary telephone receiver 
as a receiving instrument and thereby very greatly 
improved the sensitiveness of the receiving set. 
Shortly afterward the magnetic and electrolytic 
detectors were developed, but while they were 
self-restoring they were never generally used be- 
cause the crustal detectors, introduced in_ 1906 as 
a result of the work of Dunwoody and Picard in 
- America, proved far more satisfactory in practically 
every respect. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARC. 


In 1903, Poulson, of Denmark, developed a form 
of arc which was characterized by a hydrogen at- 


mosphere surrounding the electrodes and a trans- 
verse magnet.¢ electric field between the electrodes, 
the field being formed by solenoids through which 
the current feeding the are flowss The Poulsen 
are proved a very satisfactory generator of oscillating 
currents up to frequencies of 20,000 to 30,000 and 
as subsequently developed is used in many of the 
largest radio telegraph stations throughout the 
world. Arcs have recently been built, as for the 
Lafayette Station in France, which are capable 
of delivering several hundred k. w. to an antenna, 

The development of the arc, because it suppliéd 
a source of continuous waves, held certain promise 
of making radio telephony practicable, but until 
the advent of the vacuum tube no satisfactory 
means was found of effecting the necessary modula- 
tion with speech frequencies. 

Another form of continuous wave generator 
which has received much attention is the high 
frequeney alternator. The names best known on 
this field are those of Goldschmidt and Alexander- 
son. In recent years the Alexanderson type of 
alternator has been the object of important develop- 
meats by the General Ilectric Company, and is 
being used extensively by the Radio Corporation 
of America in its large telegraph stations. 

Briefly, the importance of continuous wave radio 
telegraph lies in the fact that it makes possible 
the use of larger amounts of power than the spark 
and it permits the generation of narrower bands 
of waves, thus tending to reduce interference be- 
tween simultaneous messages. It also led to the 
introduction of heterodyne reception, by Fessenden 
about 1905. 

THE VACUUM TUBE: \ 

In the past decade the thermionic vacuum tube 
has become one of the most important types of gen- 
erator for continuous electric waves. It was intro- 
duced in 1906 by De Forest as a detector and 
amplifier of electric waves and although it proved 


under favorable conditions, to be extremely gen- 


sitive in these capacities it was not entirely reliable. 
The vacuum tube or “audion," as made by De 
Forest, contained an appreciable amount of resi- 
dual gas within the evacuated bulb which proved to 
be largely responsible for its uncertain behavior. 
Because it gave promise of containing the germ of 


a sensitive electric amplifier, the Bell Telephone. 


System became interested in developing it, begin- 
ning 1912, as a means of attaining transcontinental 
telephony. The telephone engineers and also those 
interested in X-rays and electron physics, as well as 
power gp is, undertook a thoro' gh study of its 
electri characteristics and applied means for 
thoro ghly exhausting the gas. Remarkable devel- 
opments rested from the study of the hot cathode 
tube in the realm of X-rays and current rectification, 
In the field of telephony a tbe res! Ited so satisfactory 
for a telephone repeater that the development of much 
larger power tubes was immediately undertaken with 
the object of applying them to radio telephony. . 

These developwents produced vacuum tubes 
which were used successfully as continuous wave 
generators and speech modulators and led, in the 
year 1915, to a successful trial of transoceanic 
radio-telephony. The development of a vacuum 
tube in ve-y large sizes is still in its infancy, but is 
already taking its place beside the arc and alter- 
nator for the handling of very large amounts of 
energy, both for radio telegraphy and telephony. 

The use of the vacuum tube detector and am- 
plifier for receiving purposes, by making possible’ 
the detection of very faint signals, is at present 
giving rise to extensive use of the loop antenna 
for directive reception, and this in turn is leadi 
to the erection of many radio compass stations an 
radio beacons for the supplying of ships’ bearings 
to navigators at sea. 

The vacuum tube has also been generally re- 
sponsible for the rapid development, during the past 
few years, of radio telephony for military purposes, 
especially for 
and commercial long distance radio telephony, as, 
for example, that now established between America 
and Great Britain. Transmitting stations u 
vacuum tbe a pauloraeet are replacing the spark an 
are stations on ships at sea for telegraph service 
to other ships and to Jand. 

Recently there have been marked developments in 
high power vacuum tubes of water-cooled design 
rather than radiation-cooled design. Water-cooled 


tibes of 10 kilowatt capacity are standard equipment, © 


and tubes of 100 kilowatt capacity have been success 
fully used in experimental tests. 3 


ANTENNA DEVELOPMENT. 


In the last few years increased attention has been. 
devoted to antenna design, and two types of note- . 


worthy merit, one for transmitting ed and one 
for receiving, have been developed. These are com- 


uiding aircraft, for radio broadcasting 


Lem 


_signal-to-interference 


' United States, E 
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monly known as the multiple tured antenna and 
the wave antenna, respectively. 

The qultiple tuned antenna provides several 
parallel paths to ground, thereby lowering the re- 
sistance offered to the ground currents and raising 
the radiating efficiency, The increase in efficiency 
under fayorable conditions may be several times. 

The wave antenna now coming into use for receiv- 
ing purposes partakes of the nature of a telephone or 
telegraph transmission line. The length usually 
runs between one and two wave lengths 0 the signals 
being received. | 
» The antenna is terminated to ground at the end 
nearest the transmitting station by a characteristic 
impedance, and is terminated at the other end by 
the receiving set whose input impedance is made 
identical with the characteristic impedance of the 
antenna. ; 

The advantage of a wave antenna lies in its direc- 
tive property, being highly selective for signals 
coming head on. It therefore tends to increase the 
and signal-to-static ratios. 

Directive antennas of entirely different design than 
the wave antennas have received particular attention 
during the last few years as 2 part of the development 
of short. wave radio transmission. These directive 
antennas have been called “‘beam” antennas since 
the purpose is to send out electric waves in more or 
less: of a beam, as in the. case of a beam of light. 
These antennas consist of an array of wires arranged 
to be excited in-some definite phase relation and 
usually including a second set of wires acting as @ 
reflector. Notable success on individual occasions 
in long distance short wave transmission has char- 
acterized the used of this type of directive antenna, 


COMMERCIAL RADIO CHRONOLOGY 


Following are a few of the more important Gates 
relat. to the application of the radio-telegraph 
and telephone to commercial and other uses, notab 
mnilitary and broadcasting: } 

1901—Marconi first succeeded in telegraphing 
certain signals across the Atlantic and in 1903 
a complete message was sent. 

1904—A regular telegraph service to handle press 
news and private messages was begun from Poldhu 
and Cape Breton to Atlantic liners. This led to 
the publication of small daily newspapers on board 
many of the trans-Atlantic steamships, 

1906—The use of radio-telegraphy by steam- 


‘ships had so demonstrated its \alue as a means 


of increasing the safety of travel at sea that an 
Internation Radio Convention was called in 
Berlin to consider the desirability of establishing 
certain uniform international practices, The articles 
of this convention, which dealt largely with the 
international use of the radio telegraph, particu- 
larly as concerned its use by ships at sea, were 
subscribed to by practically all nations. 

1907—Press despatches were being handled by 
Fate sTapny. across the Atlantic. 

190: ollision between the steamships Republic 
and Florida occurred, and by summoning aid the 
Tadio-telegraph was instrumental in saving the 
lives of on board. The first wireless shipping 
report was published at Lloyd's in 1910. 

1912—-The second international Radio-Telegraph 
Convention was signed at London; like the first 
one signed at Berlin it had to do especially with 
safety at sea. 

1915—Experimental transoceanic telephony was 

first achieved, speech being transmitted by the 
Bell Telephone System engineers from Washington, 
D. C., to Paris and to Honolulu, the latter dis- 
tance being nearly 5,000 miles. During the demon- 
stration a telephone message was sent) by_ wire 
from New York to Washington and then radiated 
from Washington to San ancisco, thus estab- 
lishing the radio-telephone as a supplement to the 
wire system. 
__1914-19—During the World War the value of 
the radio-telegraph and telephone for many mili- 
tary and naval purposes was thoroughly established. 
The wireless telephone proved particularly useful 
as a means of directing aircraft. 

1920—Following the close of the war, the de- 
velopment of the radio art in the United States 


/ was in danger of being seriously retarded because 


of the diversified ownership of essential patents. 
At the suggestion of the United States Govern- 
ment, the ing holders of these patents, namely, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
the General Electric Seer Nac the Radio Core 
poration of America and the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, entered into a cross- 
licensing agreement permitting each company to 
avail itself of the patents of the others in its par- 
ticular fields. About this time the Radio Corporation 
of America undertook extensive development of 
point-to-point Facto telegraph Pewee Pee the 

opean countr. outh Americ: 
and the Orient. om f 
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1920-1922—During .these years following earlier 
sporadic radio telephone transmissions of amuse- 
ment, radio broadcasting became established in the 
Daited Duets pre eane a regular and sustained 
service for public reception. ; 

1923—-New York talked to London for the first 
time. Although this was on a one-way basis, so 
definite were the transmission results that the con- 
versations were started at ‘a prearranged time and 
sustained for a period of two hours. 

1924-1927—Extensive development work and tests 
on transatlantic telephony leading to the opening 
of commercial telephone service between New York 
and London on January 7, 1927, President Gifford 
of the A. T. & T. Co. talked with Sir G. Evelyn 
Murray of the British General Post Office in London. 
The service is given over wire circuits between the 
terminal cities and the radio stations, and a radio 
On the American side the 
service has been extended to substantially all the 
North American continent. From the British Isles 
the service will be extended to Continental Europe 
as the necessary long distance telephone facilities 
are completed between the various Huropean nations. 

Television—An experimental, demonstration of 
television “seeing at a distance’ by Tadio was suc- 
cessfully carried out on April 7 by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. Speakers at Whippany, N. J., 22 miles 
from New York, were readily recognized on the re~ 
eeiving system screen in New York. Singers were 
also seen while their words accompanied them from 
the loud speaker. This demonstration by radio was 
supplementary to a television demonstration over a 
telephone line between New York and Washington. 

Weather Maps—The United States Government 
successfully ‘transmi weather maps by radio. 
This is a sort of radio picture transmission service 
which has added to the safety factor in navigation. 
Tt is reported that under conditions so adverse that 
telegraph signals cannot be received, a weather map 
sufficiently satisfactory for interpretation can be 
gotten through. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


The outstanding popular development in radio is 
the broadcasting of music and other entertainment 
from radio telephone stations. Broadcasting is a 
Most natural use of radio, in that electromagnetic 
radio waves spread out in all directions and thereby 
reach many listeners. Broadcasting, aS Now con- 
ceived, began in 1920 with the station KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, In 1922, WEAF, the station of the 
American Telephone and Talesraph Company, began 
operation. In 1926, this station became one of three 
stations owned by the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

Tn 1922 came a distinct advance in the broadcasting 
of programs and events from points outside the studio 
by trapsmitting them to the station over telephone 
wires and thence out on the air to the broadcast 
audience. By taking the studio to the artist, the 
speaker and the event, the field of broadcast material 
was greatly enlarged. 

A second important development was the linking 
together by direct wire of the principal broadcasting 
stations, thus laying the foundation for the present 
system of radio broadcasting networks. The inter- 
connection of broadcasting stations, permitting a 
wide variety of high-grade musical events and ad- 
dresses by prominent speakers from the larger 
centers and permitting the local broadcasting station 
to have its local programs, renders a a ae service 
to the broadcast ng art. ‘The extended networks of 
long distance telephone lines for the transmission of 
programs has aye forward in 1927 and the larger 
number of radio stations to which these programs 
have been transmitted simultaneously has ered 
in what might be called nation-wide broadcasting. 
During 1927, an outstanding occasion of ‘this sort 
was the Radio Industries Banquet on September 21. 
A program by radio headliners was broadcast by 
seventy-four stations Warone Soe the United States 
together with nine in the ¢ MY of New York. These 
stations were: interconnect by special telephone 
lines, involving a wide variety of special ap us, 
along 14,200 miles of circuit. The National Broad- 
casting Company in New York nightly sends enter- 
tainment over the telephone es to a chain of 
upwards of fifty stations to a potential audience of 
upwards of 30,000,000 people. On December 15, 
6,900 miles of telephone c 
greater portion of the day, while for the evening 
programs, 2,400 additional miles were added. On 
the Pacific coast, a network of seven stations using 
1,700 miles of telephone circuit is in regular operation, 


link across the Atlantic. 


An additional network on the eastern coast utilizes” 


1,625 miles of telephone circuit during the day, with 

an additional 1,870 miles in the evening hours. 
Public interest in broadcasting has continued to 

attract much attention to the subject of radio re- 


ceiving sets. On account of the high quality of pro-. © 


grams broadcast and the interconnection of broad- 


it were used for a. 


. 
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casting stations, the interest in reception over t 
‘distances is no longer uppermost in the mind of the 
listener. Increased accuracy of reception, along with 
decreased interference from radio signals and arti- 
ficial static, are items receiving active attention. 

Many receiving sets, designed not only for sen- 
sitivity but for high selectivity and high quality of 
reproduction, have been placed on the market. The 
electrified set, with its power supplied from the 
lighting circuit of the home, made rapid strides this 
past year. These sets utilize vacuum tubes operating 
on alternating current. Accompanying the eles- 
trified set has come a simplicity in control, single 
dial receiving sets being not uncommon. In the 
United States it is estimated that there are upwards 
of 10,000,000 radio receiving sets. 

The broadcasting stations of the United States on 
November 1 numbered 708. Illinois leads with 70, 
followed by New York with 57, California 55, 
Pennsylvania 45, Ohio 33, New Jersey 26, Texas 31, 
Washington 25, Iowa 25, Missouri 24, Michigan 22, 
Massacausetts 21, Alaska 3. There are 431 broad- 
casting stations in the rest of the world. 

Twenty-three per cent. of the stations are rated 
at 500 watts and 60 per cent. are less than this val.e. 
There are forty-five 1,000 watt stations, six 2,000 
watt stations, twenty-four 5,000 watt stations, one 
30,000 watt station, and three 50,000 watt stations. 

Thirty-two per cent. of the broadcasting stations 
are operated by radio manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
tailers and broadcasting companies. Twenty-one 
per cent. are operated by educational institutions, 
churches and religious interests, clubs and societies. 
Three and seven-tenths per cent. are operated by 
government, state and municipal interests. Stations 
Taaintained by private individuals number 2.4 per cent. 

The question of who shall pay for broadcasting has 
apparently been definitely answered in the United 
States, namely by advertisers using the facilities 
offered by the broadcaster. In foreign countries a 
tax is placed on the receiving set by the government 
and, in many cases, the government operates the 
broadcasting stations, but in the United States the 
place of the advertiser on the air seems to be secre 
and the indirect benefits accruing to the user of this 
service justifies its use as an advertising medium. A 
strict censorship is exercised by the station to safe 
guard the listener from objectionable forms of adver- 
tising, both as to the program itself and also the 
form of commercial tie-in. In most cases, a simple 
announcement of the name of the firm and its product 
spo. the musical program or other form of 
entertainment sufficies. It has been estimated that 
the broadcast advertising revenue of 400 commercial 
stations during the past year was over $200,000,000. 
Thirty national advertisers expended approximately 
$3,000,000 during this same period. 


RADIO BROADCASTING ABROAD 


In contrast with the number of broadcasting 
stations in the United States, which has already 
been noted as 708 in November, 1927, the U. 8. 
Dept. of Commerce reported at this time that there 
were 431 broadcast: stations in all of the other 
countries of the world. Of the latter 196 were in 
Europe, 128 in North America outside the United 
States, 52 in South America, 18 in Asia, 9 in Africa, 
and 28 in Oceania. The stations classified under 

are chiefly in Australia and New Zealand- 
The smal] number of stations in Asia is due to un- 
favorable atmospheric conditions in the tropical 
sections of the continent and to restrictions imposed 
by various governments. In some case both trans- 
mission and reception of radio is entirely prohibited. 

Canada led the list of foreign countries with 50 
followed by Cuba with 47, Russia with 38, an 

eden with 30. Australia and Germany were next, 
tina had 22, the United King- 
Mexico each had 18, and other 
countries smaller numbers. In Canada ali the sta- 


ti 
(wave length) so that only one station in a city 
ti This red 


number exceeded by Cuba and Russia. However, of 

the 47 stations in Cuba, 45 are amateurs broadcasting 

more or less warily and using phonograph records 

to a considerable e~tent. There is congestion of radio 

stations only in Europe and Canada; in the latter 
case this is due to proximity to the United States. 

werful stations are the 40,000-watt 

, and Moscow, 

Russia. In Russia there is also a 20,000-watt anon 


erates at 16,000 


stations 
ated (ab meters) which is 
Pron nateiees used by the station at Tunis. 


The ownership and operation of the stations varies 
widely, the largest classiiication being broadcasting 
companies with 127 stations; many of these com- 

anies are licensed monopolies. Associations and 

Stitutions, such as radio organizations and churches 
have 87; governments both national and local, have 
77; commercial and industrial establishments 69; and 
private citizens 33. The twenty stations in the 
feontk art art a administered after the first of 

° ndependent government broa 
commission. , re 

In many countries receiving sets require licenses 
or permits for which fees are collected. The proceeds 
of these are used by the licensed or government 
broadcasting stations to provide the programs. we 

Public receiving stations have been established at 
some places in Russia where the people may assemble 
to enjoy radio concerts. Mexico has also attempted 
developments of this kind. 

The steady growth of foreign broadcasting as a 
whole is shown by the increase from 200 broadcasting 
stations listed in October 1924, to 265 a year later 
and to 348 in October 1926. As noted the figure for 
November 1927 is 431, the increase, however, being 
partly due to the fact that reliable information on 
Russian broadcasting first became available and 
that the list of Cuban stations was increased to 
include amateurs broadcasting in or near the com- 
mon broadcast range. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


During 1921 to 1924, announcements were made’ 
of notable developments in facilities for extending 
the wire telephone service of a land system to ships 
at sea by means of radio. This permitted two-way 
conversation exactly as carried on in ordinary tele- 
phone practice. Following a successful demonstra- 
tion in one-way transatlantic radio telephony in 
January, 1923, a two-way test and demonstration 
was conducted in March, 1926. The highly satis- 
factory clearness of reception and ease of conversa- 
tion which characterized this latter test presaged the 
establishment of commercial service. This was 
actually realized on January 7, 1927, when President 
Gifford of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company talkea to Sir G. Evelyn Murray of the 
British Post Office. This new service over 3,000 
miles of sea Loorygke an impressive contrast to the 
conversation held between Alexander Graham Bell 
and his associate, Thomas A. Watson, over two miles 
of wire in Boston on March 10, 1876. 

The necessary high power for this work was made 
available economically by the development of the 
vacuum tube in which the plate element or anode 
ean be cooled by direct contact with circulating 
water. These new tubes are capable of generating 
from 20 to 200 times as much power as hitherto 
possible. A method of single sideband transmission 
.was employed, whereby greatly increased efficiency 
Was secured and also more speech channels made 
available in any given wave length band. The use of 
the wave antenna with highly directive properties 
and the proper geographical location of the receiving 
station were fundamental factors in the success of 

new development 

Transatlantic radio telephone service, on account 
of erratic and adverse atmospheric conditions, is not 
100 per cent. reliable, but, in spite of these conditions, 
the operation of the circuit has been highly satis- 
factory during the past year. ; 

periments on short waves, previously recorded 
in the 1927 Almanac, have continued to go forward. 
Startling restlts have been achieved in long distance 
communication. 


short wave phenomena continues to be the dis- 

turbing factor 

times og 4 broad daylight, messages by short 
r 


waves will 
munication. 
RADIO PATENTS. : 
Am the fundamentals of radio involved in 
patents diving the last thirty years, the following 
are the most important: 


a 
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1. Inductive coupling of circuits and tuning 
theory. - (Sir Oliver Lodge. 
2. Elevated antenna, ( 

3, Crystal detector. 

4, Electrolytic detector. 
i. 5. Two-electrode valve detector (Fleming). 

6. Electric arc for production of continuous 
waves (Poulson). 

7. Three-electrode vacuum tube (De Forest). 

8. High frequency alternator for production of 
continuous waves (Alexanderson), 

9. Heterodyne receiver (Fessenden). 

10. Vacuum tube oscillator, 

11. The regenerative circuit. 

12. Methods of modulation for radio trans- 


mission. 
13, Single side-band suppressed carrier systems. 
14, Electric wave filters (Campbell). 
15. The wave antenna, 
16. High power water-cooled vacuum tubes, 


NATIONAL REGULATION OF RADIO 


When broadcasting came into existence, the na- 
tional law on the subject of radio was one passed in 
1912 for the purpose primarily of insuring com- 
munication with ships and safety of life on the high 
seas. The law was tested in the courts and found 
not to give the government the necessary power for 
regulating radio communication in its later develop- 
ments, and this wag evidenced by the serious inter- 
ference situation which arose in broadcasting as a 
result of the rapid, uncontrolled expansion of broad- 
cast transmitting stations. 

Following efforts of several year’s duration, con- 
gress passed, Feb, 23, 1927, a new radio act giving the 
government broad regulatory powers over all forms 
of transmitting stations in respect.to their inter- 
fering effects, including such specie matters as the 
classifying and licensing of stations and the assigning 
of frequency bands. : 

The law makes the granting of a license by the 
government subject to “public convenience, interest, 
or necessity’, and thereby for the first time gives the 
government the necessary power with which to 
restrict the licensing of transmitting stations. It is 
this provision which has enabled the government to 
deal effectively with the chaotic condition which had 
grown up under the old law in the broadcasting field, 

The new act places, for a period of one year, the 


arconi). 


regulatory powers in the hands of a commission, 


known as the Federal Radio Commission, This 
commission has been functioning actively in clearing 
up the interference condition existing in broadcasting, 
by limiting the issuing of new licenses, by requiring 
closer adherence to assigned frequencies, and by 
better coordination of broadcast stations in respect 
to frequency and power. 

At the conclusion of its first year of service, the 
Federal Radio Commission, under the provisions of 
the new act, is to become a quaai judiciary body 
functioning as a Board of Appeals, and the admin- 
istrative functions of licensing stations, assigning 
frequencies, etc., are to be assumed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as was the case under the old law. 


INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF RADIO 


‘The year 1927 saw also a very substantial con- 
tribution made to the regulation of radio internation- 
ally. Representatives of the nations of the world 
conyened at Washington on October 4, and engaged 

drawing up a set of rules for the regulation of 
international channels of radio communication. 
These rules are embodied in a treaty ed a Con- 
vention which was signed by all the delegates on 
November 25 and which It is expected the various 
Dations will approve. The new convention, known 
as the International Radiotelegraph Convention of 
phe ta 1927, is to As into effect January 1, 
1929. though it is entitled Sha le Chg "| the 
Convention applies to radio in all its applications, in 
so far as international effects are concerned. It does 
not effect broadcasting in the United States, but 
does designate to world-wide use for broad-casting 
the same range of frequencies as are employed for 
broadcasting here. 

In general, the Convention is concerned with such 
Matters as; Insuring against the unauthorized 
ng of the contents of radio m es sent 

in different countries, the 
protection of the safety of life at sea and of inter- 
communication between ships, the. avoidance of 
interference between radio stations, and the alloca- 
tion of frequencies or wave lengths to the various 
Kinds of © services. 

The most difficult work of the Conference proved 
to be the allocation of frequencies. Many of the 
waves employed in radio today are so far-reaching 
in their effects as to make their use, even when 
intended for purely national service, of concern also 
to other nations in respect to interference. The 


» necessity for general uniformity throughout the 


world in the use of the various wave frequencies was 
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apparent and resulted in the laying out of what 
might be regarded as a master plan, to which the 
nations of the world will conform in their uses of 
radio. This plan allocates throughout the entire 
radic spectrum, bands of frequencies for the different 
kinds of services, such as bands for communication 
with ships at sea and for aircraft, bands for com- 
munication between fixed points, bands for broad- 
casting, for amateurs. Within these bands alloca~- 
fons are to be made to individual stations by the 
respective national administrations. 


LONG DISTANCE RADIO TELEGRAPHY 


The transoceanic radiotelegraph circuits of the 
Radio Corporation of America comprise direct cir- 
cuits to England, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, France and Italy in Europe; to the Dutch 
West Indies, Colombia, Venezuela, Dutch Guiana, 
Brazil and the Argentine in South America; and 
across the Pacific to Hawaii, Japan, Manila, Hong- 
kong, the Dutch Hast Indies and Cochin-China. 

Its high power transmitting stations are located at 
Marion, Massachusetts; Rocky Point, New York; 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Tuckerton, New 

: Bolinas, California; Kahuka, T. H. and 
Manila, P. I. Receiv: stations are located at 
Riverhead, New York; Belfast, Maine; Chatham, 
Massachusetts; Marshall, California; Kokohead, 
T. H. and Manila, P. I. 

The transatlantic stations are controlled and 
operated from a radio central office in New York 
City, and the transpacific stations from a central 
office in San Francisco. Marine transmitting sta- 
tions. for communicating with ships at sea on the 
Atlantic are located at Chatham, Massachusetts; 
Tuckerton, New Jersey and New York City; and at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, California, for ships 
on the Pacific, Stations are operated at Galveston, 
Texas for vessels in the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Carribbear Sea; and at Chicago, Cleveland and 
Duluth fo. those in the Great Lakes trade. 

Pacific steamers in the vicinity of the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands are reached by. stations 
located at Honolulu and Manila respectively. 

A photoradiogram service is operated between 
New York and London and between San Francisco 
and Honolulu for the transmission of news pictures 
portraits, fashion sketches and documents of ali 
kinds which are transmitted in facsimile form over 
these circuits. 

Notable progress has been made in the use of 
short wave circuits and the introduction of the 
beam system, with a marked increase in speed of 
transmission. 


RADIO AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


Radio systems, based on the directional properties 
of the loop antenna, whereby ships within a few 
hundred miles of shore may obtain their location in 
fog or at other times, have continued to prove their 
value. The U. 8, Navy system, with compass sta- 
tions on shore, furnishes locations to ships as re- 
quested, but can handle only one vessel at a time 
along a given section of the coast, The Lighthouse 
Bureau system with radio beacon. transmitters on 
land, and requiri radio compasses aboard ships 
has unlimited traffic capacity, and the ount 0! 
equipment ashore and on board ships has increased 
greatiy The number of beacons on the Atlantic, 

acific, and Great Lakes coasts of the United States 
bad increased to 45 on June 30, 1927, with 12 others 
under construction. Throughout the world there 
were 81 such stations. The number of American 
vessels equipped with radio compasses increased from 
230 to 541 in the year then ending. Such radio com- 
passes are also useful for locating a vessel in distress 
and some notable rescues have been effected in this 


way. 
For aviation a system has been perfected whereby 
a pilot with an ordinary recei set can fly a 
straight course directly to this destination, regard- 
less of visibility conditions. This system was de- 
veloped by the Department of Commerce, and em- 
loys a double transmitting antenna towards which 
he pick flies. This system enabled Lieutenants 
aitland and Hegenberger to fly from San Francisco 
to Hawaii in the summer of 1927. However, its 
speton re Bry jSying i ot ey ye at 
resent, a vi Steadily mov. OWE 
feos anphestion, fhe Cp eee P sich are 
e increase in the number 0: erican radio 
transmitting stations is shown by this table: 


Commercial ships equipped we sp ne 
Cictaniene bhi aeslensaci nite Tat eee 
Radiotalephone broadeaste *7"" 3 ae 
BROMUS s eiateests pera 
Amateur stations. ........ 2,228 10,08 15,996 
Pama special, and 
government land Barone: alate ee SOM 899 
The figures are for June 30th of the year indicated, 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY CURTAILED BUT CROPS GooD. 
By S. 8, Fontaine, Financial Editor of The World. 


While the last twelve-month has not been a period 
of great prosperity, business generally has been 
reduced to a stable basis and here and there are 
evidences of unusual activity. The bank clearings, 
one of thé most infallible indices, show an expansion 
which reflects « great volume of turnover, even if 
Droits have not been as large as in former years. 
The country is very largely on a hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing basis with the result that there have been no large 
inventories such as were responsible in a t degree 
for the business depression that touched bottom in 
the early part of 1921. The recovery from that point 
has been reflected in the tremendous stock market 
advance during the last five or six years. Railroad 
tonnage, which in itself registers the movement of 
business through the channels of distribution, has 
not been as large as in the p: year and that, 
of course, reflects a crtailment of activities in those 
industries that are large shippers of goods. The 
decline in steel production and shipments was in a 
measure responsible for this falling off and the trans- 
portation of ore, coal and other commodities has been 

ed for various reasons such as strikes, stagna- 
tion in certain manufacturing centers, particularly in 
New England, and irrégular and unseasonal weather 
conditions. It is pointed out by an able commentator 
that lots of freight shipments have reached in 
volume almost the total of the preceding year whic 
indicates that the volume of general business is satis- 
factory; and right here it must be remembered that 
for short the motor truck has become a very 
* formidable competitor of the railroads. Here and 
there evidences of depression have been marked. The 
textile industry, despite improvement, is still any- 
thing but satisfactory. In this particular industry, 
inventories have been built up which cannot be 
Siena at profitable prices even at the present 

e 


‘The automobile industry has shown some falling off 
but. it must be remembered that the retirement of 
Henry Ford from active production covering a period 
of six montbs has been in no measure respon- 
sible for the lessened activity in this trade as well as in 
allied industries. Mr. Ford’s rettirn is bound to have 
& constructive influence, therefore, on business in 


eral, 

orn many lines, there has been distinct improvement, 
—in chain stores for instance, food products generally 
mail order lines, tobacecs and cement. © pros- 
perity of stores that do business in large volume and 
Bell at profits, such as the mail order houses 

the retail grocery distributors, accurately 
registers the greater frugality or at least the greater 
caution the public has 
Treacy ad btedly, ft the greatest safe- 
ity oul y one 0: e 
guards against over-speculation or the hazards of 
adventurous enterprise. 

An economic phenomena that is a national blessing 
has been the decline in the price of commodities with- 
out the curtailment of wages or serious unemploy- 
ment. The explanation is that efficiency in business 

resulted in the ability of many enterprises to 
maintain wages, that enable their employees to con- 
tinue 4 high standard of living, and at the same time 
the owners thrive on small profits. The explanation 
is greater distribution without a corresponding in- 
crease in manufacturing costs. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING. 


While the public has not been extravagant in its 
baer of Secosstttes, it has been less careful in its 


ying of luxuries, which after all, under modern 
ptandards of li may almost be designated as 
necessities too. e@ public has developed the 


wiliar habit of buying its necessities for cash and its 
les. on credit. The policy is widespread of instal- 

ment ayia of motor cars, radios, pianos and’ 
other articles not strictly necessary to the household 
but which contribute very greatly to the enjoyment 


of life and, therefore, to happiness. A country that 
is happy need not wo; Pe ad Seed ty and 
may ‘And complete sat: tion stable eae 


that do not reach the proportions of a boom. 
probably is a pretty fair description of what has 
this year. , 

This very subject of installment buying has caused 
great concern to those economists who make their 
appraisal conditions very largely upon the 
study of rds, But most of us may find 
am; je re-assurance in the very complete survey made 
of new method of doing business by Edwin R. A. 

MacvVickar Professor of Political Economy 


at Columbia University, whose conclusion is as 
forge it not th 

“Is it not the part of wisdom to separate the chaff 
from the grain, to be on our guard against the obvious 
dangers,,and to eliminate one by one the improper 
Practices until, precisely as in the case of our banking 


structure, we nay be able to establish fairly definite 


and generally aecepted standards for distinguishin, 
the sound from the unsound, the real from the 
specious? When instalment selling comes to be 
measured by these criteria, we may expect to learn 
that the innocuous and the salutary must not be con- 
founded with the spappropriate and the regrettable, 
and that, in its ultimate and refined forms, instalment 
credit will be recognized as constituting a significant 
and valuable contribution to the modern economy.” 

It is true that the small tradesman and the small 
manufacturer have probably not enjoyed the full 
measure of the general thrift but that is very largely 
because of the tendency of business to seek volume 
and be content with smaller profits. Volume brings 
down overhead and efficiency lowers cost of produc- 
tion and distribution. Without going into a statis- 
tical review of the year, there are some factors that 
invite passing notice at least in a brief resume of this 
character. According to one of the best statisticians, 
ten months’ steel production aggregated 36,789,317 
tons of ingots, a loss of 7.5% from the corresponding 
periud of 1926 but it is about 3% above the corres- 
ponding period of 1925. 

After a period of suspense, the building trade, which 
is a large consumer of steel products, has shown a 
forward movement, the October contracts throughout 
the country being 8% greater than in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago and a record it is indicated 
for the month. The agricultural implement 
trade, which undoubtedly forecasts an improvement 
in farm conditions for next year, is extremely active. 
othe after a long period of inactivity, which 

ted in the creation of a formidable surplus, has 

shown very distinct evidences of improvement. 
Copper has advanced in the last month to 137% cents 
a pound, which is nearly 114 cents higher than the 
low point of February and the surplus has declined 
to such an extent that production measures very 
closely now to current requirements, 


YEAR OF GOOD CROPS. 


Crops have been highly satisfactory on the whole. 
The last Government crop report available at the 
time of this writing, gives an estimated preliminary 
fi on corn production of 2,757,000,000 bushels or 
100,000,000 bushels above the five year average. 
Corn is one of the greatest money crops and the price 
is 15 cents a bushel higher in Chicago at the present 
time than in the corresponding -period of last year. 

There has been a very satisfactory wheat harvest 
and taking the cereal crops asawhole, theGovernment 
estimates that the cash value will be 8% above those 
ot the corresponding harvest of last year. 

The cotton crop will be substantially less than 
last year. One estimate\is 5,000,000 bales less but 
it is pointed out that the stocks on hand which have 
been carried over from last season will be sufficiently 


abundant to meet all necessities of consumption, and - 


the small crop is undoubtedly a blessing in 

to the South, not only in that it is making the present 
crop pore arose but that it has very largely led 
to a diversion of crops and business activity. While 
cotton is still the stable crop of the South, that great 
section of the couttry does not now depend entirely 
upon it for its prosperity. It is gradually iets, 
great manufacturi centers and its industria’ 
activities are bound to safeguard it against the 


periods of great depression which have occurred in. 


the past when crop failure or overproduction made its 
chief activity unprofitable, 

The thrift and stability of the past year undoubt- 
edly have laid the foundations for a forward move- 
ment in business during the coming year and pro- 
vided remedies for the eradication of the evils that 
have been present during the past twelve months and 
which have given business a “spotty” character. 

If the stock market is a reliable index of the future, 
there is certainly no evidence of any probability in 
the immediate future of a serious setback in business 
such as has been customary in Presidential years. 
While there undoubtedly has been a great deal of 

tion in Wall Street, the activities there have 
been due very largely to an appreciation in values of a 
solid character due to inc: ea) gs of corpora~ 
tions, to better management and efliciency, and to 
the widening markets provided by the country’s 


ean of note that the week ending Dec. 3, 


» factors in bringing about a market 
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1927 was the greatest trading week the Stock Ex- 
change has ever known. Sales totaled 15,628,780 
shares of stock; figured at an i price of $70 the 
dollar value of the turnover would be $1,094,014,60 
and the commission at. $15 per 100 shares would be 
$2,344,317. The record of sales was 15,419,637 shares 
in the week ending May 4, 1901. The Curb market 
broke all its records, as did the over-the-counter 
market. 

Easy money, 


of course, has been one of the great 
readjustment of 
the prices of stock, This readjustment, despite the 
speculative adventures in certain directions which are 
always incidental to the expansion of enterprise and 
to progress as well, is due very largely to the plen- 
titude of money and its search for employment ia 
mediums that carry a satisfactory yield as compared 
with the earning power of money in loans, 
BROKERS’ LOANS. 

This brings into view a very interesting and much 
debated question as to the stability or instability of 
the present loan structure. It is probably one of the 
most important questions that appeals to the cautious 
investor at the present time and erters into the con- 
sideration of the stock market's future. Hornblower 
& Weeks, investment bankers, have prepared es- 
pecially for The World Almanac, a very complete 
table printed herewith showing the growth of brokers’ 
loans in the ponies since the figures have been avyail- 
able for public consideration, and they have provided 
the writer with some statistics which make possible 
a succinct review of the brokers’ loans situation. 

Early in 1926, the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank commenced publication of the amount of loans 
made to brokers and security dealers by members 
of the Federal Reserye System in New York. At the 
same time, the New York Stock Exchange inaugu- 
rated monthly publication of the total borrowings 
ot its members on the last day of each month. The 
totals of these two compilations are customarily 
several hundred million dollars apart but the trend 
has always been similar. The Reserve Bank figures 
necessarily include loans to the many bond houses not 
members of the New York Stock Exchange and to 
members of the New York Curb Exchange,’ The 
Stock Exchange total does not include either of these 
two Classes of borrowers but includes the borrowings 
of its members made in Sa 7 a Boston.and other 
money centers. Prior to 1926, except for a short 

riod during the war, no authentic figures on 

rokers’ loans have been available, although Dow- 
Jones had from time tc time published their own 
estimate. This uncertainty as to the amount of 
credit absorbed in carrying securities was ground at 
times for wild reports and probable a age re! 
Fear of the unknown is the source of panic so that 
publication of these totals, however large they may 
become, is undoubtedly a valuable step in eliminating 
future crises and so of great value to the country as a 


whole. : 

Eventually studies of these loan figures, in con- 
junction with stock’ market movements, shovld 
become a valuable aid in Joracasting, the future trend 
of the stock market, particularly if at a later date 
loans on stocks are segregated from loans on bonds 
and on mixed collateral of stock and bonds. ‘This 
segregation would give a better idea of the amount of 
securities carried on the ordinary margin account 
with brokers for speculative purposes. Even with our 
present slight experience with these loan figures, 
there are interesting deductions to be drawn on 
market trends as related to the loan figures. Nor- 
mally, with a rising market, the amount of borrowings 
would increase but at times, even with a rising market 
loans have decreased. For example: Following the 
stock market decline from the middle of February to 
the end of March, 1926, reflected in a droy o: 
points for an average of 100 active stocks. Biokers’ 
loans continued to decline for practically all of April 
and May while the average of the same stocks ad- 
vanced 7 points. Following the decline of September 
and October, 1926, a similar decline of brokers’ loans 
occurred in November with an advancing stock 
market. In the ight of our present knowledge, ap 
indication was thus givep that at that time the pur- 
chasers of securities were investors who paid for their 
purchases in full or else speculators of ample means 
who could arrange their own private loans, and that 
therefore stocks, in the language of the Street, were 
—presias into strong hands,’’ forecasting the great 
advance of security prices in 1927 Us brokers’ 
loans as reported by the New York Stock Exchange 
we find that each month from January 31, 192 
through October 30, 1927. there has been an increase, 
the maximum occurring in sect although dure 
ing that month the stock market fluctuated in a 
, Moving sidewise rather than up or 


narrow range 
n October, the sharp decline in the et 


down. 


was accompanied by a small increase in loans 


of. a decrease, as had previously been the case. 
Whether or not this is an indication of liquidation by 
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e speculatsor, who apparently . 


¥ 


investors ard the 1a) 
absorbed stocks in 1926, only time and future market 
action in 1928 will tell. __ 


SECURITIES ON THE EXCHANGE . 


As of October 1, 1927, the value of securities listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange was $84,558,000,- 
000, am increase of $9,015,000,000 since January i, 
1927. Total value of securities held in this country 
is estimated by Moody at over $130,000,000,000, 
while corporation stocks alone are estimated as worth 
over $40.000,000,000. New bond offerings this year 
will be about $6,000,000,000. Thus, although brokers’ 
and dealers’ loans of some and one-half to four 
billion dollars appear at first glance as large, they 
represent only about 414% of the value of securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exc! 2, 

BO eae tote BU" increase. In Toaps. is 

aD e ,000, r 

87 of the increase in value of securities listed on the 
e 


2, 

As the wealth of the United States continues to 
grow, loans on securities may be expected to increase 
to totals far above the present record. 


BROKERS’ LOANS FOR 1926-1927, 


1926 Dollars. 1927 Dollars. 
Jan. 6...|3,141,125,000|Jan. 5...|2,818,561,000 
Jan. 13... .|3,132/542;000|Jan. 12...|2,791,135,000 
Jan. 20.. .|3,130,789,000\Jan, 19...|2,77 472,000 
Jan» 27.. .|3,098,19  |2;731,940, 
Feb. 3.../3,091,88 2:730,001,000 
Feb, 10.. .|3,1387,5 2;720,578,000 
Feb. 17.. .|3,138,724,000|Feb. 16... |2,718,634,000 
Feb, 24. ; ||3109'331,000|Feb. 23.. .|2,762,154,000 
Mar. -3.. .|3,048,392,000 | /2,813,045,000 
Mar. i0.. .|2,885,609,000] Mar, "12/819, 111,000 
Mar. 17.. .|2,803,949,000 :|2,840,769,000 
Mar. 24, ; .|2'690,199,000|Mar. 23... 2,802,187,000 
Mar. 31.. ||2,573,951,000| Mar. 30. . .|2,803,312,000 
Apr. 7...|2.487,.352,000|Apr. _6:. .|2,840,238,000 
‘Apr. 14. |]2:4515339/000|Apr. 13... /2,862,615.000 

"2 12'464:679,000| Apr. 20... |2,878,123,000 

.../2,463,697,000| Apr. 27.. .|2,882,994,000 

+2 1/2’489'391,000|May 4... |2,919,926,000 

+ |/2!480;280,000|May 11. . .|2,914,945,006 

"5 [/2'4087695,000|May 18. . .|2,930,883,000 

"1 1}2'431'505,000] May 25, . .|2,964,650,000 

2. 1/2'492'849/000/June 1. ..|/3,061,891/000 

9.1 |2°474175,000|June 8.. .|3,118,429,000 

"1 112'517/410,000|June 15.. .|3,159,876,000 

"* */9'532'898'000|June 22: . .|3,115,870,000 

"2 [}2'565,177,000|June 29. . .|3,117,920,000 

7... ||2'6027783,000|July 6... {3,126,327,000 

’ 1 ')2'601;257,000|July 13. ..|3,059,279,000 

.1212’620°952'000|July 20... :|8,058,974,000 

"1 2}2'602'042'000|July 26. .-|3,141,193,000 

4. , .|2'688°717.000|Aug. 3. ..|3,171,845,000 

‘2 2]2'720'330,000|Aug. 10. : .|3,190,329,000 

| 2 1/2'742'388'000|Aug. 17... 3,188,969,000 
"5 112'7317210;000| Aug. 24... 13,168,074, 

"1 1|3'758°274'000| Aug. 31; . .13,184,058,000 

| 1.1 12°763:029,000|Sept. 7... |3,206,299,000 

" "1 /2'820°382'000/Sept. 15. . .13,249,251,000 

"1 1}2762/432'000|Sept. 23: : | |3,283,750,000 

|. 1}/2'812'971,000] Sept. 28. . -|3,305,623,000 

Oct. 6. ..|2,809,007,000/Oct. 5... |3,395,235,000 

Oct. 13...12,727,054,000|Oct. 11... 3.394.290,000 

Oct. 20. . :/2'655,118,000/Oct. 19... /3,434,107,000 

Oct. 27. .2}2'602,196,000|Oct. 26... |3,343,777,000 
Nov. 3...}2,640,379,000| Nov. 2.../3,371,705, 
Noy. 10.. .|2)603:005,000|Nov. 9... |3,384,529, 

Nov. 17... .|2)609,024,000| Nov. 16... |3,456.115,000 
Noy. 24. . .|2'608,283/000! Noy. 23... |3,481,286, 

Dec. 1. ..|2;646,653,000| Nov. 30. .; |3.510,849,000 

Bee a8: JREBRESS O80 Bee 2: s8a80889 

A a oF ” , ec. ess fos y 
Dec, 22.; .12,723,465,000 
Dec. 29. ; .|2:787,761,000 


STOCK EXCHANGE FIGURES. 
The New York Stock Exchange monthly total of 


degand and time brokers’ loans is as follows: 


1926. Dotiars. 1927. Dollars. 
Jan, 30...|3,513,174,152 |Jan. 31... |3,138,786,33: 
Feb, 27...|3,535,590,321|Feb. 28..! Pope d 9370 
Mar. 31, , .|3,000,096,167 |Mar. 31... 3,280, 1174 
‘Apr. 30. ..|2,835,718,509 |Apr. 30... |3,341/209,847 
May 28. ..|2,767,400,514 |May 31... |3.45 "809,029 
June 30. | ||2'926,298'345 |\June 30... |3,568,966,843 
July 31...|2,997,759,527 |July 31 8,641,695,290 
‘Aug. 31. . ./3,142'148'068 |Aug. 3,073,801,333 
Sept. 30: ; |/3;218,937,010 |Sept. 30 "914'627,570 
Nov. 30. ,,|3'129°1611675 (Nov. 80. .,}4.091;886308 

Vv. - x 1 ov. . 

F 3,292,860,255 bg: 


" snc 
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BOND MARKET REVIEW FOR 1927. 
By John A. Crone of The World Wall Street Staff, 


The decade intervening between the Second 
Liberty Loan flotation and redemption—Nov. 15, 
1917 to Novy. 15, 1927—witnessed the most remark- 
able growth of security markets this country has 
ever seen. Economists emphasize the importance of 
the Second Liberty Loan, because it was the first 
popularly subscribed to, was the most widely dis- 
pal and taught millions their first investment 
lesson. 

These ten years witnessed a gross flotation (no 
allowance has been made for refunding operations) of 
$40,601,139,630 corporate securities. This amount 
of securities, publicly offered from Jan. 1, 1917 to 
Dee. 1, 1927, includes bonds, notes and stocks of 
foreign and domestic corporations, but excludes 
United States and foreign government loans and 
domestic municipals. The latter in the same period 
aggregated $17,732,676,368, nearly a third of which 
were short term loans, allowance, however, 
should be made for the sizeable portions of many 
issues, which were subscribed for abroad although 
floated in this market. Of the total corporate 
securities floated in the last decade industrial and 
misce! us securities aggregated $21,242,348,690, 
public utilities $13,477,344,190, and railroads $5,881,- 
446,750. This means that American bankers have 
publicly marketed—allowing 300 working days of 
eight hours each to a year—industrial and mis- 
ce! ous securities at the rate of $13,513 a minute, 
public utilities $8,573, and’ at $3,741 per 


minute. 

Paralleling cur domestic financial development has 
been the rise of our foreign loans. They now approxi- 
mate $6,297,503,440 of bonds, notes and stocks 
publicly offered. This excludes all loans by the 
United States to foreign governments and likewise 
omits private investments by firms and individuals 
and the multitudinous credits arranged by American 
bankers with some foreign governments. The 
$1,737,936,800 of foreign securities floated in the 
twelve months ended Dec. 1, 1927 compares with 
Great Britain's record foreign loans of $987,635,000 
established in 1913, c 

_One of the most interesting foreign operations was 
the arrangement for redeeming the French 8% bonds 
on March 15, 1928. The Swedish Match Co., in con- 
sideration for certain favors from the French Govern- 


rent. company paying for them with a flotation here 

on ,000 500 of International Match Corporation 

20 year 5% debentures. The French Government 

used the proceeds from the bonds sold te the Swedish 

Match Company to redeem the French 8s outstand- 
h 


ere. 
hi 1,737,934,800-of foreign bonds sold in 
New Sets the ee months ended Dec. 1, 1927 


Canada sold $437,622,500 or 25%, South America 
$385,000,000 or 22%, Germany $07,225,000 or 17% 
and italy $61,000,000 or 3%. 


rmany, despite its tight restrictions on fore’ 
pice in the early part of the year, got wore 
225,000 from America or 17% of all our dollars sent 
abroad in the year. any since the flotation of 
the Dawes loan in October 1924 has taken more than 
$1,000,000,000 from investors in the United States. 
Our total investments there, including private bank- 
ing credits and those made by industrial corporations, 
are considerably above the billion mark. Italian 
loans approximated $121,000,000, about evenly 
divided between municipals and corporations. 

All new bond offe in the first eleven months of 
1927 amounted to $6,046,933,682, a gain of $1,729,- 
694,920 over the same period of the previous year. 
aetiengs toser e436 500 or 26.60% of all bonds, 

d_ $1,609,936, or 26.6% of nds, 
te Se er or 18.9% and industrials 
17.8% of the total. These groups 
show a gain of. $464,378,200, $381,991,000 and 


pears ely. over the issues of the first 
bee Nerd Apancing, including rotes and stocks as 


Ind 
well as bonds in the first eleven months of 1927, 
aio $3,458,701,600, 2 gain of $583,264,855 
th same . 
wont totals of $57617,089,200 and $91 
Beco. re mted increases 
EIU aaah af over the 
months 0 = 
munici’ flotations for the eleven 
aioe ana Nov. ma 1927 were 5308 Oe 
a gain of $141,818,938 over the same time in 1926 
d i @ decline of 350,959,7: correspond 
_ period of 1925, separ to the Bond Buyer, authority 


en 


* 


1 to amounted to 
$15,946,000,000 of which $11,841,000,000 have been 


issued by the States and their political subdivisions: 
$145,000,000 by the territories and insular possessions, 
$2,165,000,000 by the United States government, 
$1,795,000,000 by the Federal Farm Loan System. 

Bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange as 
of Oct. 1, 1927 had a face value of $37,154,234,649 
and a market value of $36,949,019,809 as against 
$37,900,053,650 and $37,167,607,468 respectively on 
Jan. 1, 1927. Foreign governments were replacing 4 
United States Governments about as fast as the _- 
latter, due to retirements, were stricken from the list. * 

Foreign governments were represented b 160 b 
issues on Oct. 1, 1927 with a face value of $3,710,- Bi 
998,877 and a market value of $3,622,058,209 which i 
compares With 135 issues on Jan. 1, 1927 with a face 
value of $3,425,642,317 and a market value of : 
$3,260,174,771. Foreign corporation issues as‘ of i 
Oct. 1, 1927 numbered 136 with a face value of 
$1,640,004,584 and a market value of $1,324,215,876. 

Bonds in default at uhe close of the year aggregated 
$693.405,465 (par value) an increase of $146,949,745 
due largely to a default on principal by the Chicago 
Railways Company and other traction companies of 
that city—and to a default of $10,856,000 default 
by the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., and to adverse 
bay eer - the = fog ee phate 

orporations, their tills overflowing with cash, not 
only cared for $804,584,420 of bonds which laste 
during the year, but reduced interest charges by 
calling for payment in advance of maturity $1,341,- } 
549,700 bonds at premiums ranging from one haif 
to 20 points. _ E 

Maturities in 1928 ef ney $915,876,865; 
which are distributed as follows: railroads $306, 
419,620, industrials $274,818,123, utilities $185,639, 
122’ and oreign loans $150,000,000. 

al rail securities, which mirror money rates 
better than any domestic bonds, excluding United 
States Government obligations, felt the combined 
effects of a dwindling supply and increasing demand 
as the carriers reduced these bonds and institutions, 
notably life insurance companies, investment trusts, 
say banks and estates, snapped them up. The 
demand for legal rails was increased by the relative 

ess of bey era flotations. The latter bonds 
brought their highest price in history, largely due to 
the Commission’s order compelling competitive bid- 
ding for equipments. Many railroads received their 
credit conditions considered, a price far above the 
value of their equipment obligations, 

Amounts of bonds, notes and stock issues by rail- 
roads, industrial and public utility corporations for 
the twelve months ended Dec. 1, 1927, including 
foreign corporation loans, but excluding foreign 
governraent loans, United tes Government obliga- . 
tions (000 omitted) and municipals follow: . 

Class. Bonds. Notes. Total. 


ne Ae ee Pete ee em tte 


(Thousands 

Railroads... 618,253 101,679 217, 937,378 
Industrials.. 2,320,073 391,978 1,005,611 3,717,662 
Utilities. ... 1,850,074 138,774 791,039 2,779,887 


Total..... 4,788,401 632,431 2,014,095 7,434,928 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT LOANS. 


Following is’a compilation of fore’ Government 
assumed by American bankers in order of their 
presentation Dec. 1, 1926 to Dec. 1, 1927: : 


Description (Government). ount.. 
Chili Mtge. Bk. 68 ’31............... $10,000,000 
Colombia Mtge. BK. 7s ’47 6,000,000 

. Costa Rica 7s *51 8,000,000 
Kingdom of Bulgaria 7s ’67 4,500, 

. of Panama 6348 96... 2,200,600 
Argentine 6s ’61.......... 27,500,000 
Dominican Republic 544s ’40 5,000,000 
CTE Bal ‘SA. cise «sane aeteines ee 883,300 

u 55 WRF RR EH, | 27,500,000 
Rep. of Bolivia 7s °58...... 14,000,000 
Colombia Mtge. Bank 7s '47 000, ‘ 
Colombia Mtge. Bank 63°47 3000, 
Colom) e. 000, 

0; Pets TAD ose? lay dae 15,000,000. 
T Consortium 7s "47......... we 7,500,000 
I Consortium 7s 000, 


3 
3 


4, 000 
State Mtge Bank 7s ’5 2 000 000 

Jugo Slavia State Mtge Ba: 8’ = ,000, 
Colombia BE. 7s '47 oe 2,000,000 
Nat'l Cen. Sav. Bk. of Hungary 74s '62 2,000,000 
Serbs Crotes & Slovenes 7s ’62....... 30,000,000 
Argentine 6s '61............. ecoeses | 21,200,000 
French Nat's S.S. Lines 68 ’49........ | 11,000,000 
Rep. of Cuba 5448 '53........ seseees 9,000,000 
Rep. of Esthonia 78 67......-seeeces 4,000,000 
Panama Nat'l Bk. 644s '47..... erate 1,000,000 
German Central Bk. . 68 ’60..... 30,000,000 
Rep. of Colombia 68 ’61....... eseeee 25,000,000 
Commonwealth Australia 5s ’57...... 40,000,000 
Argentine Nation 6s ’60.:..... seeese 40,000,000 
Bragip 6368767 i Mae F cuvete ye a thee «-. 41,500,000 
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pce trent DA a) Me) AR nen eres 
German Cent. Bk. for Agric. 68°60... $50, 000, na 


Agric, Mtge. Bk Colombia 68°47... 
: a aians Stabilization 7s '47.. 


os 5,000, 


ra 47'000:000 


Mige, Bk. Colombia 6348 "47....+-++ 4,000,000 
Mtge. Bk. Denmark 58 ’72... ......- 5,300,000 
Kingdom of Norway Mun. Bk. 5367. 6,000,000 


Amount 
$5,171,000 
3,000, 
24,121,000 
,000,000 
10,000,000 
,500,0 
1,000,000 
25,000,00 
1,000,0 
4,669,500 
2,500,00 
7,000,000 
7,500,000 
6,000,000 
City of Tokyo 54s" 20,640,000 
City of Rome 6%s ‘oy. peeeeeeee 80,000,000 
City.of Milan 6148 LED Het. 30,000,000 
State of New South Wales 5s 58.1... 25,000, 
Bogota Mtge. Bk.-78'47.......+0+ x 3,000,000 
City of Santa Fe\ Arg. 75°45. ' 2,125,500 
Saarbruecken Mtge. Bk. 6s "a7. 1,000,000 
City Trondjhem Norway 5}48 '57... »750,000 
Prov. oS ew DRA sl > sXe nin tie «++, 10,613,500 
Callao Peru 7345 "44.0... ee cece nes ,500,000 
Prov. Santa Fe ATE. Bat 28s, He eves 1,500,000 
Budapest Hungary 6s ’62.....,.....4. 20,000,000 
Free State Bavaria Thea, ctis. 5348728. 20,000,000 
City of Copenhagen 5s '52.....-..4.- 15,000,000 
Rio Grande do Sul Brazil 7s '67...... 4,000,000 
City of\Sa0 Paulo Brazil 6 en "57 :900,000 
Prov. Upper Austria 636s "5 ~ 5,000,000 
Hanover State oa Inst. és *B1 ,000,000 
Cali, Colombia 78 '47.......... 2,000,000 
City of Panama 6 6 if We es Pk 500,000 
Dept. Antioquia Gatomnbia 78 57. 4,000,000 
City Saarbruecken 6s 753.........-.. 8,000,000 
Dept. Cauca Valley Colombia 714s '46.. 1,500,000 
Danzig Port & Waterways Bd. 6748 "52. 4,500,000 
City of Buenos Aires Le oo TEES owas < 3,396,000 
Bogota Colombia 6148 '47........... 2;700,000 
Central Bk. of pee Biate & Prov. 
TOG OBB et ob eek es 5,000,000 
Prov. or Hanover Ger. “Harz Arerr 
Wks, 68.°57..... A Se 6 Rh hee 1,000,000 


Nurembe , Germany 6s "2. .ee2e0e0e - $5,000,000 
Prov. Co! oba, Arg. 65 '28....ssceces 1,281,000 
Prov. Tucuman Arg. 75 ’50......0s4.6 rene 
State of Prussia 63 52.....+-45 . 80,000, 


Central Bk. German States & Prov. ; 
Banks Inc, 68'51.....-. Ui laiks. eee OO, Ce 
State of Hamburg 5s Oh a RAE rere 5,000,000 
Newfoundland 58 '52.........s. estas 5,000, 
Saarbruecken Mtge, Bk. 6s ‘47.22.22. 1,000,000 
Dept. Antioquia oe FS BT sia tiete @ 4,000,000 
City of Leipzig 5s '28......+.-. wnt 2,500,000 
Vienne 68 ’52.. ia ooo wesc ere cisescens 30,000,000 
Totalire sje sates Siew a aete Eidgte mes . $431,989,500 
Similar data on foreign corporations follows: 
Description (Foretgn Corporattons) Amount. 
German United Ind. deb. 6}4s *41. $6,000,000 
Berlin Housing & Rtg. Imprvt, 1s 78°46 1,500,006 
Chile Copper debs. 5S ’47.......4. se ESB OOO; 
Berlin City Blec. 6448 '51..........- 20,000, 
ee pel a Power Securities Corp. 
Beries B 7s STs vi Ee a Pts eee 10,000, 
United Elec. Serv, Co. 78 °56......-. ; 8808 
Batavia Petroleum Co. 4's ’42...... 25,000 


Danish Export Credit es, qk Serial 1,100. 
Int. Power Securities Corp ie a8 rae ede, 8.000 
s' ; A 


000 

000 

000 

000 
Lombard Elec. Co, Ttaly. 6,000, $00 
Montecantini Fertilizer Co. 7s °37..:.. 10 oe 0 
Int’l Rys. of Cent, Amer. 6148 aed 5 7,500, 
First Bohemian Glass Wks. 73 ’5 1,5 yeh 
French Line 6448"51........502 0.208 4, if 
Tyrol-Hydro Elec. ise Co. 78 '52.. 3,000,008 
Adriatic Elec Co. 78°52... ..iseseets 5,000, 
Pirelli Co. of Italy 7s 753. ae ree 4,000,000 
Meridionale Elec. Co. 78 '57-.. 10,750,000 
Isarco Hydro Elec. Co. Italy vi 52) bah 5,000, 
Cuba Northern Ry Co. 514s 42...... 20,000, 
Hungarian Cent. Mutu: “cret, Inst, 

land Miee. 78°37 os. stated. eas 5 000 
United Steel Wks. 634847. sees 30,000,000 
United Steel Wks. 6748 bY Seas cate 4,225,000 
De-tsehe Bank 63 °32............ +.- 25,000,000 
Rhine Westphalia Elec, Pwr. coe 63°52 «15, K 
Commerz-und-Privat Bk. 5s" 20,000,000 
Danish Expt. Credit Comm, #748 28-34 ,000,000 
North Per eg de 168 “E7545 55 32 a ,000 
Cunard 8.8, Ltd. 448 '29..........., 2,500, 
Norwegian Hitttoteiee, Nitrogen Corp. 

BGS BT Boor on ar ee oe pees etegery (5 ,000 
Isotta Fraschini Ttaly 7s "42.......... 1,664,500 
Vamma Water power Co, 54s '5 ? 00,000 
Kemsly Milbourne & Co. Ltd. 6s "a3. 0,000 

Tova (AoE, C5 Se ee oe a  9858:380,600 


COURSE OF CABLE QUOTATIONS oF FOREIGN EXCHANCE FOR 1927. 


Great 


Britain {| France 
(£ St'l'g)} (Frances) 


see he $4.8665 | $0.1930 | 30.1390 
: 0395 +1391 


Belgium | Holland leanne Sweden Norway | Italy Poland 


$0.4020 
4002 


(Be'ga) | (Guld’s) | (Kroner) | Groner) (Kroner) | _ Gre), (Zloty). 


30.2680 | $0.2680 : \ 
2667 12672 mn 2080, 801980 30.1980 


rs S209 O308 1390 13995 2664 3669 3 : He 
10391 1390 14003 12664 |. 12670 3303 $438 Tat 

70392 | :1390 1400 12666 2678 | (2601 10472 11144 

10392 390 74001 12667 | 12675 | 12583 10514 11144 

10392 | 11389 74003 | 2671 12676 Seon | 10549 11134 

"0392 | 11389 4006 |: 12680 | (2589 70554 1125 

70391 +1390 74007 2674 2678 2583 i "1126 

10392 | 11392 74007 ‘9677 | 2685} (2616 105+ 71121 

ae ee eg ee eg 

10393 | 21397 14041 2681 | 2697 | “2659 0383 130 

/ Aver. 1926.| $4.858 | $0.0324 |s0.1801(a)| $0.4010 | $0.2623 | $0.2676 | $0.2238 | $0.0280 | soall| 


©, Aver., 1925.) $4.829 $0.0477 
| paeirere= 


Germany 
Spain | (Reichs- 
(Pesetas)} marks). 


b Par... : .| $0.1930 | $0.2382 


JETS a ve 1538 2378 
Feb. 1 -1680 +2369 
Mar. me -2370 
Apr, 1794 22371 
ay 1770 -2370 
June i, L754 .2370 
DRY Da ci 5ie 1717 .2370 
TATU Si anes otoa 6. 1705 2378 
i 1692 ett 
Oct. 1 21745 238: 
Nov. 1. -1707 2387 
Dee. 1 -1639 2389 


Aver., 1926. 30.1490 | $0.2380 $0.1407 


ment adopted the “pelea” ¢ =6 francs) as unit of currency. 


$0.0476 | $0.4016 $0.2113 | $0.2685 | $0.1788 | $0.0398 | $0.1774 
Czecho- 

Austria | slovakia 

(Schill,). | (Sronen) 


$0-1407 0.2026 
14074 : 96 


Canada Jay 
‘gsat| dee FE cea | ea: 


“$1.00 __ $0.4985 
m 5 $ ae: $0.9648 0.5908 "$0.20, 


15| .998695]  .4895 
617| ; o8419 4885 193 i 4 i 1 1507 
98212} 4803 Bet | “i188 |- 3 
000308}  .49 9615 | : 
010 “aya3 | ‘gene | CH : 
1.000193} 4625 | ‘séas} {11 
98405| 14727 19652 11175 ‘} 
38| 1000093] . 14730 | ieee | aise | 
27) 1,000823|  °46 ‘9715 at 1307 
27| 1.001016|  .4647 2969 ‘li 11217 
1.000956} .4597 97 1192 11218 


$0.0206 | $0. 9999 $0.4712 | $0.9215 | $0.1444 | $0.1208 


Aver., 1925 .! $0.1484 | $0.2380_l 30.1406 
(a) On Oct. 26, 1926, Belgian Gove: 


. average was $0. 0326, based. on rate of franc, par value $0.1930. Bo 


Stock Market Prices, Jan. 1-Dec, 1, 1927. 


1926 Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1, 1927, 


« Name Clos. ———_—__— 
Price, High. Low. Close. Close. 


Abitibi Power & Paper (5) 87 143 83 
Abraham & Straus....... 118% 62% 117% 
dams Express (6)....... 126 210 124 198 
Advance Rumely........ 18% 7 1444 

Advance Rumely pf...... 8244 45 ons 

Air Reduction (7).......139 19914 13436 18534 

Aer amie Vicksbirg (6) 117s, 123% 1172 128 
abama, eksburg 123 

Albany Pert Wpg Pr (2).. 2644 32. 18 28 


Am Beet ou ar ies 4 6 
Am Bose 16% 
Am BE one bay og 1-60) 138 35} 403; 
Am Brown Boveri Elec... 38% 3935 5 13 
le 4354 72% 
95 104 
100 §©100% 
36 71 
“ys Me 
ee 
8643 107 
7% 12 
Am Hide & Leather pf 1 48 5934 
Am Home -. 30% 30% 68% 
Am ae 75% 304 
Am 84 90 
ei 
4 
2043 69 
46 87 
99 107% 
peat 
74 
185% 220 
335% 213 
® S14 3 54 644 
114 147% 110% 136% 
Bs 116 87% 110 
76 35% 71 
‘ 64% 42 58 
F 51 38% 40% 
ge 2% ris 
34 18014 13254 174 
& 120% 132% 119 131% 
ff (1 7 14634 119% 146 % 
835 8534 72 
Am S$ Ref (5). ...-<- 
Am Sugar Ret ‘a : 116 04 108% 
an Pel & Ce C ble o-. Seat 35 rg 
‘able 
Am Tel & Tel (9).- 13535 149% 179% 
Am Tob ed) ge eee 189 179 
Am Tob B (8) 186 11944 180 
Am Tob pf (6)-..------- 118 110% 117 
Am ae Fdrs (8) ....+,-- 125 146 «119% 124 
Am W W & Enew (m80¢). .... 72 46 61 
Am Woolen. .......-..-- 33 33 16 22 
Am Woolen pf.......---- 86 46% 52% 
Am oats 9% 19% 
Am oe Sy 
41 5n36 
46 50 
' ae 
pf De! 1s, 
vit opel gE he HC 15% 8% iB 
Arnold Constable & Co... AB 55% 21 53 
Artloom 3) Se Ts ee 56 54% 45% 
Art Met Constr (11%4).... 22 32 25 
‘Ass Dry Gds (24%)....... 41 53 39% 51 
‘Ass Dry Gds ist pf (6)...101 | 110 97% 113 
moines Oil (3.26)....- 49 50 35 39 
Atch, Top, &S Fe (+10). eines 200 161% 191 
‘Atlantic’ oast Ln (tf: 844) -20 LEE: tte 174% 191 
Atlantic Gulf & les. 3954 43 30% 41% 
Atlantic Refining (4)..... 114 131% 107 ‘114 
a oe ON Sinle'eolo as Ls 4 a 6 ao of 
in ee oor. Eo 61% ae Ae ps 
ustin Nichols pf....-.. = 
# Class A (3) ..-. 46% 43 rs 


Cred An.......--. +s aes 
143% 252 
Locomotive (7). .155% 26534 oie etEeR 


dwin 
Baltimore & Obio (6)..+.-108 10 


STOCK MARKET PRICES,’ JAN. 1, 1927--DEC. 1, 1927. 


sae Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1927, 


Name PRC ae AGS iN ie | 
Price, High. Low. Close: 


Baltimore & Ohio pf (4 73 8 
Bangr & Arstk (3%) . okt +. 453 153 G* 5o* 
Banger & Arstk pf (7).....102%% 122° 10134 112 
Barnet, Leather.......... ao 59% 40 Aq 
Barnsdall Class A (B24). 27:34 3574 20 24 
oe Ne B (B24). bite: 3214 20 241 
Bayuk Cigars. ........... 5344 106 49 106 
Beech Nut *Pke Co) RRS 58% 744 501f¢ 713 
Belg Sent @) a8 hig HR HD 
Best t--Co (O)ebascs skier. ss % 26 188 at 
Bethlehem Steel......... 55 
Bloomingdale Bros....... 517 
Bon Ami Class A (4)..... 64 
Booth Fisheries.......... 5 
Botany Cons. Mills, A... 2212 
Briggs Manufacturing . « 2634 
British Em Stl Ist cakes 31 
Bkin Edison El! (8).. 10544 
BkIn-Man Trans (4) . 68 70% 53 56 
Bkin-Man — pt (6)... 89 88 7814 84 ‘ 
-Bkin Union Gas (5)...... . 9145 15414 8954 148 
Brown Shoe (2).......... 33 47 30% 44% 
Brunswick Balke Coll (3). 36 38 75 34 
Brunsk Ter & Ry Sec.,... 14 164% 3% 15 
Buffalo, Roch & vie pe GO 85 115 7244 87 
B ty S Giles 4 C0 A (10); Bs 138 ae és 
urns Bros Class 5 3 5 85 
Burns Bros pf (7)........ pe 1 4 pote 


Burns Bros Class B 


Byers 1) SA ee 

By products Coke (2).... 

California Packing (4).... 69 
Calif Petroleum (1)...... ; 


Calumet & Arizona (6)... 6 9416 
Can Dry Gin Ale (t3 4). _ 36 6046 36 50% 
Canadian Pacific doy. 107 4208 165 207 
Can Pac ctfs Ist inst p: -.-- 200 , 182% 200 
Case (J I) Thr Mach ra). 161% 28334 1382 270% 
Case (J I) Thr Mach BM: 115% 5 dll, 125 
Central Alloy Steel (2)... 29 33 24 28 
Central Leather Co. 

Central Leather Co pf. 94 


Chesapeake Corp (3) 
Chesapeake € Ohio (10).. 


Chicago.& Alton...-....- 10% Eth 

Chic & Eastern Illinois 51 30 42 

Chic Great Western...... ea 22 8 13 

Chie Great Western pf. . : fee 4474 23144 29 

Chic, Mil & St Paul 9% 19 9 17% 

C, M & St F ctfs of dep 9 1 
C,M &&8tP 


Chic Pneu Tool (6) 133 
C, RI & Pac (5) 5 16 

, RI & Pac pi -10 
C, RL & Pac pf (6) 96 04 
Chic, St P, Minn & Om... 50 
Chicago, Yellow Cab (4).. 43 47 i 
Ee ae © ($2.40) ..-656-- 50 65 A854 52 
Chile per (244).....-- 34 39% 3314 37 
Christie fe Brows 20) « 2° 73 34% 687 
Chrysler Corp (3).......- 62% 38% 585 
City Investing oes 2 vate « 125 112 120 
City. Stores he “io signe, 46 52 
City Stores Class B...... .... 56 4] 55 
Cleve, Cin, Ente Si (8). ae 209% 27514 292 
Cluett, Peabody (5)...--- 60144 84 51 79 
Coca-Cola (5)....--+-+++ see 129 9634 125 
Coca-Cola Intnl (7)....+- 152 222. i74 222 
Collins & Aikman (4).... «.-; 101% 86 101 i ; 
Colorado Fuel & Iron. 43 Et 42% 80 
Colo Fuel & Iron pt (8) ..112°" 13234 116 132, 
Colo & Southern (3)...-- 84 137 84 122 
Colo & Sou A f (4) 71 77 70 q7 
Col & Sou 2d pf (4)..-..-- 68 75 
Columbia Gas va Elec 2:5 % 82% 91 
Col Gas & Elec pf A 108% 99 923, 
Columbian Carbon (¢ MY 101 66% 96 
Soa oat Ge th a ae 
Com Credit D: 
Com Invest Trust ( 6). 55 59 41% 57 


is 


cart es 


Se 


r 


160 _ Stock Market Prices, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1 927. ey 
% pre Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1927 Same “4g2s Jan, 1-Dec. 1, 1927 
me 08. ———__—__—_ 
rn Price. High. Low. Close. Price. High. Low. Close. 
ee : 
Solvents (8).....+.- sees 203 145 16034 | General Cigar (4)........ 5416 TA 52 7V% 
Seearctraith ov (2). 7834 4854 66 General Cigar pf (7)....-. 116 123 i116 123 
Conde Nast Pub (2),.... ,..- 48% 39 47% | General Cigar Deb pf (7) .117 140 «©6116 = 8=136 
Congoleum-Nairn....;... 19 29 17% «28 General Electric (T5)..... 83% 14654 81 133 
Congress Cigar (1474) « 5534 «80 5145 77% | General Fase Re ost (609) . » 11% 12 1 iM : 
Consol Cigar (7).. . 84% 8634 74144 79 Gen Gas & E1M%).. 42% 47% 34 ‘i 
Consol Cigar pf (7). - 102 106% 96% 103 General eer 3 Gs at: nein.) 141 11344 138 co 
Consol Distributors . ~ Pm 26 44 General Motors pf (6). 106 “ 10844 104% 108 
Consol Gas (5).....+.3-- 10834 121% 94 120 General Motors pf (7). 12034. 12514 11834 125 y 
Consol nee & Cuba pf (6). 7014. 77 65 71% | Gen Odr Adv Class A (4 ). 56 597 54 5836 
Consol Textile..........- 3% 76 3 353 | General Ry Signal (5).... 83 15344 8234 119 
Contl making “Ol A (4)... ae iy 14% 63% 57 General Refractories @) .. 48 75 38 68g 
Contl Baking CIB,...... 10s et 6% | Gillette Safety Razor (t5) .... 10944' 9534 100 
Contl Baking pf & gatas 2 ai ss 9734 72 96 Gimbel Brothers.....,.... 4314 3735 
Contl Can (5), 2+. -6ss~0-% 7214 81}, 583% 80 Gimbel 1 sa pf (7)... 91 
Contl Insurance (6). ied 24314 185 24834 | Glidden Co...,,.....% 
Conti Motors (506) - 13% 8% 11% | Gold Dust. (Siig ttesta« trea 0 
~Corn Prod Ref (+3) 68 46% 67 Goodrich (B. Eoiot Co. a 
Corn Bey ie pr (7) 13934 128 13934 |-Goodrich (B. F 1 
eee Pie Ben 11534 56 114% | Goodyear Tire & Ru ee --, 653¢ 48 6054 
ny Pige Tienes 24% 14 174% | Gotham Silk Hosy (244).. 614% 82% 573 75 
Cranibie | eat (ONR scat's 81 963% 7644 873% | Gotham 8k Hosn-vt (2 1%). 60 82 58 75h 
. Crucible Steel pf (7)..... 104 115 103 112% | Gould Coupler Class A... 934 wy 4 Th: 
Cuba Cane Sugar........ 10% 10% 4% 6% | Granby Consol.......... 3416 45 3134 , 36% 
Cuba Cane Sugar pf... .. 4816 5034 283% 3014 | Great Northernpf (5)., 03% 103% 79% 100% 
Cuba Company.. . 32% 84 18% 25 Gt. Nr Cts for O P (144). 19% 2834 18 24 
Cuban aoe Sugar. ‘a: 273% 28 42 18% 21 Great West Sugar (2.80).. .... 445% 36 37 
Cuban Dominican Sugar. .. 18% 18 10 12 Greene Cananea eh Se 314% 93% 29} 934 
Cudahy Packing (4)...... 5254 6834 438% 54 Guantanamo Sugar..:... 93 sat 7. 8% 
Cushman’s Sons (34). wierena’s 106 152 1038 «139 Gulf, Mobile & forthern . 36 76 353g. 56 
Cuyamel Fruit.........- _82% 5546 30 51 Gulf States Steel........- 5464 40 5034 
GVHSS AGO crt sean fhes 515% 45% 51% | Hanna (M. A.) Ist pf 4 «67 56 —s« 65 
Curtiss Aero pf (7).....-. -... 113 Ti 112 Hartman Corp CLA (2) 27% 27 22% - 24% 
Davison Chemical... .:... 27% 4016 2644 3414 | Havana Electric Ry...... 30 30% 17 
De Beers Mines (a 2.90).. 3234 32 26} 27% | Helme (G. W.) (4).....).. 80 125 7614 119% 
Deere & Co pf : -107 125% 1064 113% | Hocking Valley (10).. . .209 5 400 
Delaware & Hudson (9). .17334 230 17 5, 183 Hoe (R) & Co Cla ss A's. . 23 41% 22 3054 
Dp L& & (oko Sherer rep 5 140% 130 138 Homestake Mining GD. 613 5 67 
D&RG Westn pi...... 41% 67% 41% 53 Household Prodts (33%) . | 4234 70% 43 67 
Detroit. Edison Co (8)....186 168 14414 16614 | Houston Oil..........-.. 13 175% 6034 1603¢ 
Dey & Rayn ClA 40) -- 40% 4236 36 914 | Howe Sound (4)......... 40 % 684 431¢ 
Dodge Bros Class A,....- 264% 27%. 13 18 Hudson & Man (234)..... 4034 65 40 52h, 
Dodge Bros RD ie wives 8244 85 56 6844 | Hudson & Man a (5).... 80 90 78 87 
Dome Mines (1)......---- hy ee C57 eae @ 1314 | Hudson Motor Car ( <page 91 48144 70% 
Duluth, So Sh & Atl...... 5% 5% 254 3% | Hupp Motor Car (1.4 yea 2% 34 16 29% 
Duluth’ So Sh & Atl pf 4 7 71g | Mlinois Central (7)....... 7122 139 121 134 
Dunhill Internat! (4). sate 2} 5732 Tilinois Central pf (6) . 122 140 120 134% 
Dupont de Nem (+934) ...177_ 343% 168 32654 | Independent Oil & Gas (1). 39% 3234 Z 244, 
Duquesne Lt ist pf (7)...11634 117% 11444 115% | Indian Motorcycle (134).. 3 35 
Durham Hosiery,.....--- 13 ee ee 914 | Indian Refi ning. es duitnns 184 12K. 7% 9% 
Durham Hosiery pf...-... 57 444 4444 4414 | Indian Retning pf....... 96 112 99 100 
Detroit & Mackinac...... .... 55 35 50 Ingersoll Rand (t4)...... 95 96%, 8634 893% 
Bastman Kodak (78)....- 3 175 126% 170 Inland Steel (244).....7.. 421, 55% 41 55 
Waton ce 7 eens (2).. 247% 2934 aise 241%. | Inspiration Copper....... 25% 25% 122 95 
Hisenlohr & Bros........ 12 1644 1034 121% | Interboro Rapid Transit.. 48 5246 30% 34% 
Wisenlo « Bros pf Wey () 95°94 85 85 Intercontinental Rub (1). 124% 25% 11 2316 
Flectric Auto-Lite (1814). 6334 1015¢ 6334 993 | International Agricultural. 11. 12% 634 11% 
Electric Boat,.......--.- . 145% 2235 1314 1434 | Int. Agrictltural prior pf. 6214 65 3 5437 
Elee Power & Light...... 17% 20% 16% 27\% | Int Business Machines y 5444 101% 538% 99% 
EP & Loft cfs roe oa ag 10414 120 103% 120 International Cement 51 6634 45 57 
Electric Refrigeration.... 3734 3714 534 85 | Int Combrstion Eng (2)... 49% 6 5234 
Elec Stor ve OPBYS he 78% 81 6314 77% | Int Harvester (j 6 5114214 249 13534 239 
Elk Horn Coal. ......... 10 15% 5 8 Int Match pf ( BO 63% 93% 62 901 
Emporium oat rae (2). 36 37% 30 33 Int Mer Marine. Hus 36 8 34% 4% 
Endicott-Johnson (5)..... 67% 80 64 75% | Int Mer Marine Dr... Tee. OS 55 32 3834 
pected robuegn. pf (7)..115% 125° 116% 12414 | Int Nickel (2). < 83 67 
Engrs Pu ; 224g (3956 21 4 37. | Int Paper (2.40). 5 3934 79 
Engrs Pub ev bt nee . 94 08 9334 10734 | Int Paper pf cae i , 964 109 
Heguitable Office ldg (7): 2... 933% 84 9034 | Int Paper pf (6 85 854. 98 
MENIOL a eaixieleisicis laters Sie o.ere' 40 Int Rys of Napeee America ; 24 23 7 
aie. lat o& a Ae-S Seat eee Int Salt (6). cauwsece vee 63 03% 
TE EADY, Bed ae a a 4 TrieGhow 2) .cotee. sence 234 
Erie Sim Shovel (214)...: 24% 347% 243, 333 | Int Silver (6)... ....sc.e cece 185 
Erie Stm Shovel pf Oe Buea val ore 15036 
lureka Vac Clor (f 97 


First Nat Pic ist ey 

First Nat Stores (1}4).... 

ISR PRU H!L, leas oes =k 
leischmann., 


). 
Franklin Simon mt (7). 1 
Freeport-Texas (t494).... 34 


Gabriel Snubber, A (3 ig): 29% 59 2915 3435 
Gardner Motor.......... 73 12 6% 9 
Gen Am Tank Car (4) ... 46 62: 46 60% 
Gen Am Tank Car pf (7) /10734 1123 106% 110 
General Asphalt......... 87% 96% 65 4 

* ‘General Asphalt pf ©) ---186 144%, 10714 127 
General Baking pf (8)....120 140° 11814 136 


et et 
Rast 


% 
Tea 1 

Jones & Taughies pf (7).. 9 10% ig 
Jordan Motor Car....... 1} 2234 (1254, 168; 
Kan Cy Pr & Lt tak pi (7).114% 116 112 115 
pas tet} ity Southern.... 43 7014 41 332 
Kansas City Southn pf (4) oF 72 474 7 
Kayser CHa at te Co Sop 6 % 
Kelly ppringuets ae a 40 3 4% F 
Kelly Tire 6% My : 49 97 44 g 
Kelly Spr r Tire 8% pices: 102 35 91 
Kelsey Hayes Whee! “@): re 4 1 bare 
Kennecott eo « (5). 62 2% 8236 
Kinney (G R) Co........ % j 
Kraft Tihesse PAY ie si 574 6 ' 55 
Hereses te 0.1.20)... 55 WZ pu RS 

Kresge t Atores. .. 24. et ts 17 
Kresge De Kd feo! pf... SO 80 
Ixress & OC INGat Aes 10534 


oi Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1927 
Name Glos: ee 
Price. High. Low. Close. 


Pan ere My & Co (2) 34 45 
Paces Ge & Transp (75¢).. 22% oR 1a ae 
Soa 2 ¢ 
Lambert Co (5)......-.. 831s 66° 88 
Rubber & Tire....... 734-15 7 14 
Lehigh Valley ack 2) PA a 100 13734 882 97 
Lehn & Fink Products (3). 354% 43 3254 3914 
Life Savers (1.60).....-.. 247% 19% 2354 
Liggett & Myers (f t4)...102% 128 8744 123% 
Lima Locomotive (4)..... 64 76% 49 55 
Liquid Carbonic (3.60)... 52 3g 5936 5 5354 
Loews Incorporated (3). . 47 AS 63% 46% 585% 
Loft, Incorperated....... 7% 5 Bs 
Long Bell Lumber a A (4) & 4 43 2644 26} 
Loose-W iles es t (1.60). .... 5634 3534 55% 
Lorillard (P) Co......... 3% 4534 23 40 b¢ 
Louisiana Oil Refinin; 7 18'4 10 10% 
Louisv G & EI CLA (1%). 23%{ 275 23 265 
Louisv & Nashv Mags Leo 159!¢ 128% 152 
Ludlum Steel (2).._..).: 27% 33% 70 3554 
Mac And & Forbes pf (6). .... 10634 106% 1064 
Mac And & Forbes (2.60). .... 51 43 48 
McCrory Strs Cl A (1.60). 7934 86 55 84 
2834 2414 27% 


McIntyre Porcu Mines (1). ae 


nae Ce (3) 9 
aes 

Mallinson 6 18% 11% 16% 
Mallinson & Go pt ‘@s 72% 89 66% 83% 
Manati Sugar. .......... Oh 46 27 28 
Manati er AIRS. scot gai, 5 W7 47 5244 
Manhat Elec Sup (5)..... 55 132 43 57 
Manhat Elev guaran (7). 85 90 80 84 
Manhattan Shirt (2)..... 254% 84% 244 32% 
Maracaibo Oil Explor i¢ 22% 12° 13 


Market St. Ry 
Marland Oil. 


50 
95 973% 
8913 
45 sty ‘as 

nal Bellas Hess 
National Biscuit (17) oe 963% 165% 9434 16388 
: i t(D). . 129 141 130, 139 
at 64 
2014 22% 
17 53 
43 cs) 
Fi 31% 6950 3 
Nationa ara -... 135. «95. 131% 
Nat Power & Light (80c). 2014 26 19% 223% 
Nat Rys of Mex Ist pi... 3 6 3 6 
Nat Rys of Mex 24 Sa | 3% 18 2% 
Nat Supply (4). ie rR 953 76 94 
Nat Surety (10)..... 324% 218 310 
Nat Tea (4)...--.--- 17434 108 162 
Nev C Cop (1% 18 12 17 
NY @ (3)... 50 3944 42 
NY (8). 5 Sel 171% 137% 163 
N ¥, Chi & StL (6). 135% 110 126 
me INL YG & St L pt (6)... 108 1097 103 107 
N ‘Dock pi6). 11111. 77 «(93h 72% 93% 


Fi 1 K . ‘ ‘ ' 
Stock Market Prices, Jan. 1—Dec. 1, 1927. 


Name 
SPR ES aS BE to A 434 
ENESA Cito W CD) E 2 Ce eee 243% 
N ¥ Railways pf.........15% 
Wow State Rys:..... 2.5. 1344 
Niag Falls Po Co pf (134) . 20% 


Norfolk Southern........ 38 
Norfolk & Western 18) 5 F 
North Am (b 10% st) . 


North Am pf (8)... canal 
North Am Edison pf (6). . 96% 
Northern Pacific (5)...... “nee 
Northern Pac etfs (5). mate 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber. 4% 
ey ey GUE se sates 13 
NH & H pf (7). wareck 
On Well Supply (2). 335 6 
Omnibus Corporation . att 
Omnibvs ey (Sy. ee. 20 
Oppenheim Collins (4).... 59% 
Orphevm Circuit (2)..... 3054 
Otis Elevator (6).......- 128 
Ole Bink |. stiat ew Fete 8 
Otis Steel prior pf be. . (66 
Outlet Company (4)...:. 
Owens tng 0 (OTD) 6... sss 7 
Pacific Coast........ 4 


Pacific Const 2d pf.. 
Pacific Gas & Elec (2) 
Pacific Tel & Tel (7) 
Packard Mr Car (f2.9 
Paige-Detroit Mr Gar 115 
Pan-Am Pet & Trans (4) 2 
Pan-Am P & T CIB (4).. 64 
Pan-Am Western Class B. 
Panhandle Prod. & Ref... 

Panhandle Prod. & Ref pf 75. 


Paramt Fam Lasky (j 8) .114 
Park 4 Tilfordce oc oe 22% 
Pathe ating ae SS <a 9 
Pathe Exch C (AD CRYPTS Ses oe 
Peerless Motor Car...... 27% 
Penick & Ford.......:.. 21% 
Penn Coal & Coke......- et 
Penn Dixie Cement (2). 38 
Penn Railroad (3}4)...... 56% 
People’s Gas, Chicago (8) ee 
Peoria & Eastern........ 134 


Pere Marquette ye Sec. 1a 
Philadelphia Co. 45 V1 36 
Phila oe pt (13) ey 
Phila Co 6% pf. (3)...... i) 
Phila & Rdg Coal & Iron. 
Phila & Rdg Cl & In ee 
Philip Morris & Co. : 
Phillips-Jones (4) . 


Phillips-Jones pf (7) . 85 

Phillips Petroleum (3) . 5534 
Phoenix Hosiery......-.. 426 
Pierce-Arrow...--+e.-+-- 22 4% 
Pierce Petroleum........ °3% 
Pillsbury Fir Mills (1.60). .... 
Pittsburg Coal.......... 7% 


Pittsburgh & W Vir (6) ..135)4 
Po Rican Am Tob A (7).. --- 3 
Po Rican Am TobB..... .--. 
Postum Co (5)....-...-- 99 
Steel Car........ % 
Pressed Steel Car pf (7).. 77 
Producers & Refiners..... 17% 
Producers & Refiners ats 37 
Public Service N J (2).... 32% 
Pullman Company (8).. 53188) 
Pullman Corporation (4 Sir: ard 
ita Alegre Sugar..-... 45% 
SDE ee ee 7% 
Bakeries Cl A Oi ae AT 
a gtr B (2 = 
Radio Corp of AM.....,. ZA 
Radio Cor of Am pf (334) 52 
— bg fa 3:04)). «054 Hk 
Reading i Bt (Ge ae oe 40% 
Heading pile: ees 44% 
Real Silk Hosiery 45 
eee ophe Sedes (3) 8 ah 
Reis ® & Co ist pf (7).. 74% 
Remington Rand ($1.60)_...... 


Remingt'm Type tet Bt D1 § 
blic Iron 
Republic Iron & Stl pf & 96% 
Reynolds Spring 4% 
Reynolds Tobacco A (5).. 
anes 1S seagn ot B (5) 
ussia Ins Co of Am (6),. 78 
Byibh NY Shs (a 3. 1314) 5234 


161 


1926 Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1927 
Clos. —————___—_—— 
Price. High. Low. Close. 


OD 
or 


a3 - = 
eee each teeecerecre SERS 


Bas 
oy 


1 
47% 


AK SARA 


Stock Market Prices, Jan. 1-Dee. 1, 1927. 2 


Dividend rates as giyen (in parentheses) in the} &—Paid this —Plus 8% in stock. 
above table are the annual cash payments based on regular mie f—Part ly stock; 
the latest quarterly or half yearly declarations, b—Payable in stock. i—Plus 6% in stocky 


Unless otherwise noted, extra or special dividends 


. are not included. 
Plus $3 in yes an stock. 


Partly extra, 
Plus A in stock. Plus 2-50 in stock, 


e—Payable in cash 
ck. 
f—Plus 10% in stock. 


N ae Jan, 1-Dec. 1, 1927. N eee Jan. 1-Dee. 1, 1927 
m Jos, ———_—_—_—— ame ee ll 
een Price. High. Low. Close. Price. High. Low. Close. 
Rutland pf......... Sheds A714 7.69 43 | 6234] US Cast InP & Fdy Sarat 3 1G 220 
Safety amis (4): A Risth a appate eee 744 5234 58% U § Distributing fee-‘g 20 
St Joseph Lead (T3)...... 4144 48% 36 3814 |;US8 piste DI M)ic. 0... 996% 92 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS IN 1927. 


Rising costs and taxes pitted against declining 
freight and passenger receipts as well as a cut in 
freight rates caused the American railroads to report 
smailer net iacomes than in the preceding year despite 
the attainment in 1927 of the greatest operating 
efficiency on record. 

Active discussions of mergers and consolidations 
occurred on a scale not witnessed since pre-war tymes, 
but small tangible results were reached. The 
O'Fallon test case, involving some of the most im- 
portant legal points on rail valuation ever to come 
4efore an American court, also attracted nation-wide 
attention. 

Railroad credit, in the eyes ofAmerican investors, 
improved considerably as exemplified in the sale of 
$172,205,187 of stock, the largest amount of rail 
shares since the war. 

The net operating income of Class I railroads (those 
having annual operating revenues above $1,000,000) 
for the first nine months of 1927 totaled $808,304,350 
or a decline of $83,113,164 from the same period of the 
preceding year. This was at the annual rate of 
return of 4.61% on property investment against 
5.22% in the same od of 1926. 

Caught between higher wage levels and lower 
receipts the carriers found it impossible to reduce 
expenses in the same ratio as their revenues fell. 
Wage statistics for the first eight months of 1927, 
based on figures by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
show the average employee got 1.3 cents more = 
hour than in the same period of 1926. When applied 
to total hours of service for a typical year, this 
represents an annual payroll increase—due only to 
higher wage rates—approximating $60,000,000. For 
the fiscal year 1927 the average number of employees 
was 1,798,495 receiving a total compensation about 
double the aggregate for 1916—compensation per 
employee per annum having increased about 80% in 
the decade. 

Although total taxes, in some instances, were 
reduced, the actual ratio of taxes to revenues in- 
creased and reached a new high record. Taxes in 
the first nine months of 1927 took 6.19 cents out of 
every dollar of revenue against 6.14 cents in the first 
three quarters of the previous year. 

Car loadings of revenue freight for the first 46 
weeks of 1$27 totaled 46,473,139, a decline of 867,298 
cars aS compared with the corresponding period of 
ia but a He cane cars as contrasted with 

e same o “ 

ge il railway freight traffic in terms of net 


This statement is based on actual agus 
wing an aggregate of lg a 


and semi-official 


estimates indicate 
ae ee of 1926 and 
of 1 5 

Lower freight and passenger revenues fs reflected in 
actual gross operating revenues for the first nine 
months of 1927 of $4,654,873,475, a drop of $109,762,- 
007 or 2.3% for the same period of the previous year 
while operating expenses of $3,472,756,316 were cut 
$27,340,728 helow those of the first three quarters of 
1926. 


Railr finan in the first ten months of 1927 
totaled 0872, 323,68 , Which represents a gain of 
$520,731,687 over the same period of Lea cae 
934,957 over the ; an 
$463,673,687 above 

i that of 1 


below the record year 
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Tailroads in 1927 measurably lowered expen- 
oe Such economies were made possi 

only through the Lan abe oe in rail credit, but also 
by the abundance of money seeking employment. 


By John A. Crone of The World's Wall Street Staff, 


Many roads finding borrowing relatively. cheap; 
despite the drop in trafile, utilized the security market 
to further improve on their plants. Comparatively 
little money was expended on equipment, but most 
carriers continued to improve roadbeds, structures 
and terminals. 

Capital expenditures of $570,215,000 in the first 
nine months of 1927 compare with $629,093,000 in 
the same three quarters of 1926. Programs actually 
under way or virtually completed in 1927 called tor 
the spending of $750,000,000. Capital spent for new . 
equipment in the first nine months of 1927 amounted 
to $204,992,000 a’ decrease of $66,000,000 or about 
24%. Roadways and structures called for $365,223,- 
000, a gain of $7,153,000 over the first nine months 
of 1926. In the last eight years the roads have had 
capital expenditures approximating $6,000,000,000. 

As a result of these capital expenditures, and as a 
further development of the program to improve 
efficiency, inaugurated in 1923, the railways in 1927 
continued to set up new records with respect to 
various operating factors. Outstanding achievements 
based on the first eight months of each year from 1923 


to 1927 follow. 
Car-miles per freight car per day exhibit an almost 
continuous increase from 27.4 miles in 1923 to 
30 miles in 1927. | 

Net tons per freight train have shown an almost 
— increase from 716 tons in 1923 to 778 tons 


Freight train speed has risen steadily from 10.8 
miles per hour in 1923 to 12.3 miles in 1927. 

Gross ton-miles per freight train hour have mark~ 
edly increased from 16,464 in 1923 to 21,768 in 1927. 

Fuel consumed per thousand gross ton miles in 
freight service has been reduced steadily, from 163 
pounds in 1923 to 130 pounds in 1927; in the pas- 
senger service, fuel consumption also has shown pro- 
gressive improvement, from 18.4 pounds per passenger 
train car-mile in 1923 to 15.4 pounds in 1927. 

Equipment makers bitterly complained that rail- 
roads had virtually stopped buying cars and engines 
last year when orders for the third quarter fell below 
any period in this century with the possible exception 
of the several months that followed the declaration of 
war in 1914. Increased railroad efficiency, growin 
use of motor trucks which have taken short hau 
traffic from the rails, and use of steel instead of 
wooden cars, largely explain the paucity of equipment 
orders. ’ : 

Average annual purchases of railroad equipment 
in the first 24 years of the ceatury were: freight cars 
152,823, passenger cars 2,440, locomotives 3,362. 
Average annual orders in the two and: threé-quarter 
years (ended it. 30, 1927) were: freight cars 76,765, 
passenger cars 2,081 and locomotives 1,213. 

Adequacy of railway equipment to meet possible 
future increase in traffic demands is a subject open to 
economic analysis, according to rail executives. 
Light is thrown on this problem by the situation 


that has existed during recent months in relation to 


railway equipment, its physical condition and 
formance. 
perhe week of kk carloadings occurred in 1927 in the 


middle of October. The freight locomotive situation 
on Oct. 15, 1927 follows: 32,226 locomotivesinfreight | 
service, 3,214 stores, 4,620 in repair—24,392 active 
locomotives, excluding stored and in repair, making 
a ratio of stored to active engines of 13.2%. : 
This was the margin of safety at the peak. It does 
not take into account 1,233 stored passenger loco- 
motives nor 954 switching engines, some of which. 
could be used for freight service. Similar calculations 


may be made for freight cars on Oct. 15 when trafiic ¢ Mg } 


was at k. 

Total freight cars numbered 2,418,842, surplus — 
ears 138,437 in repair 137,621,—active freight cars, ie 
excluding surplus and repair 2,122,784, making a 
ratio of surplus to active cars of Tae This means 
the locomotive margin at the peak of the season could ~ 
have handled additional carloadings of nearly — 
7,000,000 per year. The freight car margin at the 
peak could similarly handle additional loadings ot 
nearly 4,000,000 cars per year. The freight car mar- 
gin does Bee include cars loaded with railroad coal 
and held under storage. 2 \ 

These ratios of freight cars and locomotives were 
computed on the assumption that no increase could 
take place in the performance of the average engine 
or freight car. ‘These factors, however, have 
increasing over a period of years and are likely to 
become greater. Freight locomotives, sta in 
terms of gross ton-miles per pound of tractive power 
to represent the actual physical work accomplished by 
the engine, show the following | upward eurve in 
efficiency, the average for 1923 being taken as 100: 
94.7 in 1924, 102.4 in 1925, 108.8 in 1926 and in 
the first elght months of 1927 an efficiency 


of 110.2. 
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RAILROAD LABOR COSTS AND OPERATING REVENUES. 


The total labor costs and operating revenues 
for eleven years of the Class A rallroads (those huving 


annual operating revenues above $1,000,000), as 


compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economica 
from the records of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, are as follows: 


Average a neo gdie ae 
YHA : 4 t.| Gross Operat: e perating (9) 
comma i a Wise pet Lae re Repent . Income. Value. 
"Se ee Ra OPA irae oe CEG Pee g eae 
Be err 2 468,576,394 3.596,865,766 | $1,040,084,517 | 6.16% 
ree ee ers fo sep aeiaa | 4014142747 934,068,770 326% 
3°613,813,361 4'880,953.480 638,568,603 | 3.51% 
2'343,128,439 5,144,796, 15 "984,953 2-467 
3,681,801,193 6,178,438.459 17,226,902 0:09 
5'765°218,079 | 5,516,798, 600,937,356 3.02% A 
2'640,817,005 5/559,092,708 760,187,305 3:83 
3,004,071, 6,289,580,027 $61,955,457 4.66 
perce ee | Saree | rae | Fie | 
2;860,607, 1122, 509, 121,080, 09% 
2'946/118,103 6,382/939,546 1'213'089,966 | 5.23% 


Freight cars have not only increased their capacity 
per car, but have raised the net ton miles of freight 
traffle ton of capacity. Using 100 as a base in 
1923, the mileage per freight car per day dropped to 
96.4 in 1924, but rose to 102.5 in 1925, 109.4 in 19.6 
ant qn the first eight months of 1927 amounted to 


These increases in performance per pound of 
tractive power and per freight car day since 1923 
10.2% and 10.8% respectively, indicate an added 
service equal to one tenth of the total loadings for & 
year, or about 5,000,000 cars, due to increased 
performance alone. More efficient locomotive per- 
formance since 1923—not per unit, but per pound of 
tractive power—would have added virtually one- 
tenth to the available motive power, even had there 
been no increase in the aggregate units of power. 

Similarly the better performance per freight car pet 
day, since 1923, has had the effect of adding one-tenth 
to the available supply of cars, regardless of a rise 
in the number of cars actually in service. To the 
extent that these performance factors show improve- 
ment in the future, the margin of freight equipment 
over that actively employed in handling traffic will 
tend to increase. 

According to a report recently completed_ by 
Frederick H. Lee, Secretary of the Presidents’ Con- 
ference Committee on Federal Valuation of the Rail- 
roads in the United States, the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission served 1,047 tentative valuation reports 
up to Oct. 31, 1927, of which 610 became final by 
decision and order up to that date. These tentative 
- valuations cover 243,397 miles of road, 100% of the 

railroad mileage under valuation and final valuations 
were reached for 52,604 miles of road, or 21.61% of 
the total. The Commission expects the valuation wil! 
be completed by June 1928. 

The Federal District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri on Dec, 31, 1926 handed down a 
decision setting aside the final valuation placed upon 
the property of the Kansas City Southern Ry. and its 
subsidiaries by the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion on the ground that the latter had failed to con- 
strue and apply the law correctly and had acted 
porous its statutory powers and contrary to the 
evidence before it. 

The U. S. Supreme Court in a decision handed 
down on Feb. 21, 1927 held that the order of the 
Commission affecting the valuation of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake R.R., for which an injunction 
had been sought, “is merely the formal record of con- 
clusions reached after a study of data collected in the 
course of extensive research conducted by the Com- 
mission, through its employees.’’ The general view 

_ of this decision was that the Supreme Court has taken 
the stand that it can take no action in the valuation 
problem until the Commission makes some affirma- 
tive decision as to valuation which acts adversely to 

_ the interests of the carrier, When such an adverse 
effect iggy the door is left open for the railroad 
to thrash its trouble out in court, For similar reasons 
the case of the West Virginia Northern Ry. Co, filed 

Aug. 27, 1926 was dismissed by the Supreme Court; 

also on. Nov. 23, the court indicated that like action 
would be taken on the Kansas City Southern Case. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission on Mar. 
31, 1927 issued its first decision leg Seg Sa apply- 


ing the so-called recapture clause of the Transp orta-. 


tion Act of 1920. ‘he Commission held that for 
rate-making purposes, the value as determined by 
the Commission for 1914 approaches more nearly the 
reasonable and necessary investment in a railroad 
than the cost of reproduction of it. The recapture 
clause provides for the payment to the Federal 
Government of one-half of the net railway operating 
‘income of a railroad system in excess of 6% on its 
. value for any year following the passage of the Act, 
By a vote of 6 to 4 the Commission held that Congress 
intended to fx values of railroad properties for 


recapture purposes without awaiting Somipreoe of 
final valuations under the provisions of the Valuation 
Act. It was also held that, for that purpose, it is 
warranted in basing its valuation on its tentative 
valuation figures as of 1919 (based on the 1914 unit 
prices), as far as available, plus net additions to 
property im succeeding years at actual cost, less 
depreciation, without giving effect to the cost of 
roducing the original property at present-day 
prices. The issue was presented in a recapture of 
excess. earnings case brought by the St. Louis & 
O’Fallon Ry. and the Manufacturers’ Ry., two short 
lines operating in the vicinity of St. Louis, Mo., con= 
trolied by the Adolphus Busch estate. The issues 
were treated as test cases as to the method of ascer- 
talning value of roads for recapture purposes. 6 
majority opinion recognized that, “having in mind the 
whole railroad situation, the decision is of the great- 
est consequence from the public and private view- 
points.” William Cotter, President of these two 
roads, asked for an injunction restraining the Com- 
mission from enforcing the order. ‘ 

The Federal Co rt in St. Louis, Dec. 10, 1927; 
handed down a decision, which orde-ed the road topay 
the excess earnings to the government. ‘The court 
however dodged the main issue—whether or not the 
Valuation Act cailel upon the Commission to find a 
special ene: which applied for rate making pur- 
poses only. 

During the year 13 carriers paid tothe Commission 
$522,881.77 on account of one-half of their excess 
income as preliminarily computed for the various 
recapture periods. This amount added to the 
$6,618,049.18 paid prior to Nov. 1, 1926, makes the 
total of such payments $7,140,930.95. As the bulk 
of these payments has been made under formal 
protests and reservations, the general railroad con- 
tingent fund has not been made available for the 
purpose contemplated by the statute. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission refused to 
approve the following proposals in 1927: We era yh \ 
and Ohio's attempt to buy the Erie and Pere Mar- 
quette, which in some quarters was regarded as a 
partial revival of the Nickel Plate merger turned 
down in 1926. The case, however, in modified form 
remains on the Commission’s schedule. 

A proposal to merge the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
St. Louis and Southwestern and Kansas City 
Southern was turned down May 19 because the Com- 
mission felt the base of the combination should rest 
on the larger road—Mussouri-Kansas-Texas—in- 
stead of on Kansas City Southern. The merger com- 
mittees revised their plans to conform with the Com- 
mission’s idea:and the new plan early in December 
was being made ready for resubmission. 

Early in the year New York Central, Nickel Plate 
and Baltimore & Ohio jointly acquired control of 
Wheeling and Lake Erie through open market pur- 
chase, which caused a spectacular rise in the latter’s 
shares. The Commission, however, on Nov. 16, 
refused to permit Central, Nickel Plate and Baltimore 
& Ohio directors to join the Wheeling directorate 
after Wabash and Pittsburgh and West Virginia had 
opposed such a move. 

ne Commission failed to act on Mr. Loree's leasa 
of the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh until the 
option expired and stockholders of the latter refused 
to renew it. Meanwhile Mr. Loree had arranged for 
trackage rights over the Pennsylvania to connect the 
Delaware and Hudson with the Buffalo, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh and thereby overcome the Commis- 
sion's objection against the lack of a physical link. 

The attempt of the New York Central to acquire 
the Big Four and the Michigan Central also remains 
to:be settled. 

e St. Paul receivership was still in effect on Dei 
7, 1927 but indications then were that it would be lifte 
soon. . The road’s earnings improved and it success- 
fully fought off opposition to its reorganization plan, 
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‘Fhe Commission on Nov. 30, 1927, announced a new 
sched -le of freight rates from Chicago to points scuth 
of the Ohio River which terminated the 40% discrim- 
ination heretofore enjoyed by eastern manufacturers 
and shippers. 


WAGE INCREASES IN 1927, 


An increase of 7 4 % in wages effective Dec. 1, 1926, 
Was granted to conductors and trainmen cf the 
Eastern railroads by the Board of Arbitration on 
Dec. 2, 1926. This increase, affected 89,000 em- 
Dloyees and added about $15,000,000 to the annual 
operating expenses of the roads. An increase of 
approximately 19% had been sought which would 
have involved ap addition to the payrolls of some- 
thing like $38,000,000 a year.. This award was the 
first be made under the Watson-Parker Railroad 
Labor Act. Arbitration proceedings provided for 
under the Act were resorted to when it was found 
that the issue in dispute between the railroads and 
the trainmen could not be settled through the United 
States Board of Mediation, created under the Watson- 
Parker Act. 

A wage increase of.71¢% was granted on Aug. 3, 
1927 to about 30,090 engineers of steam and electric 
roads in Eastern territory. This became effective 
AUR 1, 1927 for one year. 

e United States Board of Mediation on Feb. 8, 
1927 announced the settlement of wages and rule 
differences between the Order of Railway Conductors, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the rail- 
roads of the southeastern area. The adjustment 
effective as of Feb. 1, 1927 granted about 22,000 em- 
ployees an, increase of 744% on the then eyvisting 
Ww: basis and involved 20 railroads. On June 20, 
1927 the Board of Mediation, under an arbitration 
award, increased the rates of pay for firemen, hostlers 
and helpers of the 12 larger railroads in the South- 
rag ee territory by amounts ranging up to 40 cents 
an hour. 

The Board of Mediation on June 25, 1927 awarded 
a 744% increase in wages to yardmen on 55 Western 
roads, retroactive to March 1, 1927, but denied the 
demands of the conductors and trainmen for a similar 
raise. The Board held that the earnings of trainmen 
in the Western territory were shown to be more than 
in elther the Eastern or Southern district before the 

| 744% increases went into effect in those areas. It 
was also pointed out by the Board that to grant the 
increase sought by the conductors. and trainmen 
would, according to the contention of the carriers, 
“ultimately cost $83,000,000 per year in increased 
wages, though only about $12,000,000 is involved in 
the present arbitration. If this contention is correct, 
other things remaining equal, the effect would be 
to reduce the earnings of the Western railroads avail- 
able for betterment and the like below 3%."" The 
Board further called attention to the testimony 
introduced which showed that the rate of return on 
Class 1 carriers in 1926, based on investment in road 
and equipment, including materials, supplies and 

, was: Western district, Seo% ; Eastern district, 
5.47%; and Southern District, 6. 3%. Based on the 
tentative valuation of the I-S. C. Commission as 
of 1919, with subsequent additions to road and 
equipment, the rate of return was; Western district, 
270%: Eastern, 5.60%, and Southern, 6.76%. A 
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renewal of the request for an increase in pay was filed 
with the 55 roads in the Western territory on Nov. 1 
by the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and the 
Order of Railway Conductors. The new request sug- 
gests an increase in daily wage rates ranging from 
about 844% to approximately 19%. The present 
Wage agreement ends March 1, 1928. 

it was announced on June 16, 1927, that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen 
had abrogated their working agreement which had 
been in force for about 14 years. 

Early in February 1927 a wage increase of 74% % 


was awarded to the firemen and enginemen of.27-"” 


major railroads and 32 subsidiary lines east of 
Chicago and north of the Ohio River. ‘This agree- 
ment, which affected about 31,000 employees, was 
for one year and was retroactive to Feb. 1, 1927. 
in March 1927 clerks, station employees and freight 
handlers employed by the New York Central Lines, 
east and west, were granted an increase in pay of 6%. 
Freight clerks and handlers of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R.R. and of the Boston & Maine 
R.R, were granted an advance in wages of 5 cents an 
hour. |The Boston & Maine R.R. also increased the 
pay of its telegraphers nearly 4%. Sjgnalmen of the 
Southern Pacific Co. were granted an increase in 
wages of 6%. In April the Pere Marquette Ry. 
announced an advance averaging 734% in the wages 
of its enginemen, trainmen, switchmen and hostlers, 
while the clerks, baggage handlers and ‘station em- 
Dloyees of the Pacific lines of the Southern Pacific, 
rep were awarded increases ranging from 2 to 7 cents 
an hour. 

Other wage increases in 1927 were made by the 
following roads: In June to maintenance of way men 
of the Louisville & Nashville R.R., about $6 a month; 
in August to maintenance of way employees of the 
Chicago & North Western Ry. monthly increase of 
$7.14; clerks and freight handlers of the Illinois 
Central R.R. and the \azoo & bites (i R.R., 
5%; to clerks and freight handlers of the Chicago & 
North Western Ry., from 4 to 7%, effective Nov. 1. 

The United States Supreme Cort in March 1925 
Gecided that roads are not required to submit to the . 
United States Railroad Labor Board for arbitration ~ 
disprtes with employees and that the roads could 
determine who shall be recognized as representing 
their employees in labor disputes. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is composed 
of these commissioners, the date after each name 
being that when the appointed term ends: Chairman, 
John J. Esch, Wisconsin, (1927); Commssioners, 
Balthasar H. Meyer, Wisconsin (1931); Henry C: 
Hall, Colorado (1928); Clyde B. Aitchison, Oregon 
(1928); Joseph B. Eastman, Massachusetts (1929); 
Johnston B. Campbell, Washington (1931); Ernest I. 
Lewis, Indiana (1932); Frank McManamy, D. C. 
(1930); Thomas F. Woodlock, New_York (1930); 
Richard V. Taylor, Alabama (1929); Ezra Brainerd, 
Jr., Oklahoma, (1933) ; Secretary—George B. Manor 
Georgia; Assistant Secretary—Thomas A. Giliis, ~ 
Pennsylvania; Assistant to _Secretary—James L. — 
Murphy, Louisiana; Chief Clerk and Purchasing 
Agent—T. Leo Haden, D. C. ; d 


PUBLIC UTILITIES IN 1927. 
By John A. Crone, of The World’s Wall Street Staff, 


Public utilities in 1927 achieved greater efficiencies, 
which in many instances were along to 
customers or security holders in the form of lower 
rates or higher dividends. Despite a decline in in- 
dustrial demand, resulting from lower factory 
schedules, utility profits on the whole were a trifle 

than in 1926. 


. bette 
, Some utility shares soared, but these stocks as a 


up fluctuated narrowly when compared with their 
Frovedients in 1925 and 1926. Customier-ownership 
widened. About 3,000,000 utility users towards the 
close of the year held abouit $1,500,000,000 of cuistom~ 
bought securities and utility executives Rae 
they world be called upon to furnish $3,000,000,000 
of new capital in the net decade. 

The growth of the light industry probably would 
surprise Hieronymus, who in 350 A. D. first wrote 
about public lighting; the streets of Antioch—with 

Incidentally statistics used in this review have been 
supplied by official trade organizations. These 
figures generally are more up-to-date, though not 
always as complete, as Government figures. 

The public utility wealth as compared with the 
entire wealth of the United States ae pie by 
w K 


industry was able to maintain continuity of service 
despite the destruction of individual Tocal generating 
plants in the flooded areas. : 


ELECTRIC LIGHT INDUSTR 
Continued expansion of service of the electric light ~ 


and he industry, throvgh interconnection of power 
facil 


ties and concentration of generation in efficient 
plants, was a feat: re of utilities in 1927. Electricity 
consumption, according to the National Electric 
Light Association, approximated 79,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, an amo’ nt greater than is consumed 
by the rest of the world. ‘Lhe industry in the last 
seven years has added 11,000,000 h.p. prime moyers 
for the generation of electricity; constructed more 
than 40,000 miles of transmission lines; doubled the 
output of electric energy; and increased the number 

of customers by 10,000,000. 
new customers were 


ximately 1,400,000 ne’ f 
added ‘during 1 927, inaking a total of 21,375,000 cus- 
tomers now served by this industry. Of these, about 
17,640,000 are household users, indicating the rapid 
increase of electric service in homes. Total of all 
customers 25 years ago was 600,000. Electric service 


| has been extended to every city of 5,000 pop bret 


, of all communities with more 
i CA PIR to 40% of the communities with 
above 250 population; and to 20% of the hamlets 
with less than 250 population. 
Farms connected with central stations for electrical 


| 


ol 


- 1926. Sales were prporuanet as follows: 334,000,000 
_ cu. ft. for domest: 


~ load for 
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a rate structure. It likewise has not had to balance 
its loads, like the electric plants, and yet must meet 
the successful disposal of its by-products. 

When the electric bulb replaced the fish-tailed 
burner many were the dire predictions for the gas 
industry, but then it was discovered that gas had 
superior heating qualities. For every 100 heat units 
contained in the original fuels burned under the 
boiler of an electric-power generating plant only 27 
appeared as electric energy at the switchboard while 
65 heat units of the 100 actual burned in the making of 
gas appeared at the gas burner. 4 

Distance is one of the smallest problems in the 
interconnection of manufactured gas plants, Natural 
gas now is distributed through mains more than 400 
miles long while engineers estimate high pressure 
distribution could be used to put gas in mains from 
300 to 500 miles and thereby supply smalj towns and 
the intervening rural districts between them and 
large cities. 

Tt costs about $8,000 a mile to lay an eight-inch 
gas transmission main against $4,000 to $5,000 a mile 
for wooden pole electric transmission lines and 
$12,000,000 to $15,000 a mile for steel electric trans- 
mission lines. The investment cost of an electrical 
system, according to gas engineers, is about twice 
ee of the gas system per 1,000,000 British thermal 


ts. 

Disposal of by-products remains 4 perplexing 
problem to super-gas. Considerable study has been 
given to complete carbonization methods, but so 
far there seems to be no method which can be adapted 
to gas works practice any better than a combination 
of coal gas and water gas plant in which overproduc- 
tion of coke may be cared for by making water Be 
Coal gas production thus takes care of the base load 
and water gas the seasonal variations, 

The International Coal Conference, held at Pitts- 
burgh early in 1927, brought out interesting dis- 
cussions of the various processes which have to deal 
with the production of the lighter oils from coal, and 
ultimate complete gasification methods, but it would 
appear these problems are still in the development 
stage. Along with the common heat pool and its 
centralized producers goes the manufacture of nitro- 
genous fertilizers and the distillation of gas into 
ge alcohols among the many by-products 
produced. 

The future business of producing manufactured 
gas, Philip Cabot, Harvard School of Business 
Administration, predicts, will be a minor department 
of a great industry vertically integrated, beginning 
with coal in the ground, and oil which is merely 
another form of it, and ending with motor fuels, dyes, 
medicines and-explosives. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


Electric Railway traffic for 1926 totaled 15,625;- 
000,000 passengers or 125,000,000 over 1925, but 
from the first ten months of 1927 reports to the 
American Electric Railway Association showed 
traffic lower than in 1926. 


service in the last three years have increased by 
105,000 or 86%, making a total of 350,000 farms Dow 
connected. Local installation of boilers and engines 
in factories has come to a standstill. Since 1919, the 
total increase of 6,500,000 h.p. in factories has been in 
electrical motors purchasing power from inter- 
connected systems, More than 70% of the total of 
38,500,000 b.p. prime movers in factories now 18 
electrical. On the average each factory wage-earner 
eon is aided by 4.3 horsepower or double that in 


100, 
Investment of the industry in pier and equipment 
at the end of 1927 was $8,700,000,000. The gross in- 
come of the industry for the year approximated 
$1,700,000,000, and it pra $150,000,000 in taxes. 

The super-power web was spun closer in 1927 as a 
1,000 mile triangle, from. Boston to Chicago to 
Pensacola, Fla., was connected. Other important 
interconnections of large systems were effecte by the 
closing of 2 gap in the State of Washington to com~- 
plete a continuous power supply chain along the 
Pacific Coast from Canada to Mexico; and by the 
interconnection of lines in Wisconsin and Michigan 
with those of the Middle West. 

Although systems in many States are thus inter- 
connected, the large proportion of electricity gener- 
ated ig Used within the States where generated. 
recent survey by the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research shows that only 8.9% of all power generated 
at any time crosses States lines. F 

Electric power costs to the public, including in- 
dustrial, commercial and domestic uses, is at rt 
war levels despite the fact that living costs are 65% 
above pre-war levels. Advances in efficiencies of 
steam turbines and high pressure boilers have reduced 
the average consumption of coal from 3.2 pounds 

r kilowatt-hour in 1919 to 1.8 pounds in 1927. 

wered cost of electricity generated by fuels brings 
such power into competition with water power, which 
jorms but 34% of all power in this country, | 

Information from the National Electric Light 
Association shows that 1,500,000 customers par- 
ticipate in ownership. Total number of security 
holders, excluding such indirect ownership as is 
represented by insurance companies, banks aud other 
institutions, is estimated at 3,000,000. 


THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


_ Reco1 d-breaking sales and veor tee a great exten- 
sion of the super-gas idea, consolidation of the natural 
anid manufactured divisions, creation of numerous 
appliances, and technical developments looking 
towards a wider manufacture of by-products featured 
the gas industry in 1927. 

Preliminary ‘estimates of manufactured gas sales 
for 1927 indicate the use of 475,000,000,000 cubic feet 
a gain of 20,000,000 cu. ft. over the record year 0 


c purposes; 135,000,000,000 cu. ft. 
for industrial and commercial purposes and 6,000,- 
000,000 cu. ft. for miscellaneous uses. 

The use of gas for industrial heating purposes con- 
tinues to show anlar oer growth, the figures, 
estimated by the American Gas Association towards 
the latter part of 1927, put the amount at 28.4% of 
the aggregate total of gas sales that year, which was 
a gain of % 900, 008.000 cu. ft. over the total industrial 


Manufactured gas companies in this country now 
serve 11,400,000 customers, which is an estimated 
increase of 350,000 over the preceding year., Miles of 
Mains approximate 91,000 or a gain of 2,000 miles 
during 1927. Invested capital approximates $2,700,- 
000,000. Total gross operating revenues for 1927 
wens at $520,000,000, an increase of $20,000,000 

r 


population in 
1927 were about 3 per cent higher than in 1926. 
Electric railway ee track mileage operated in 1927 
approximated 42,445 compared with 42,912 in 1926. 
ackage abandonment was largely confined to 
small towns and interurban regions, where the general 
use of automobiles is greatly reducing demand for 
public carriers and traction companies, and !n con- 
sequence they are gradually withdrawing from these 
CO oustanding’ dcbl he tele 
wo outstanding achievements of the telephone 
industry in 1927 were the linking of this country 
with England, Scotland, and Mexico and a practical 
demonstration of television, which thus far has been 
applied commercially only to telephotic messages. 
e industry continued to make improvements 
and ex ons at arate about 1 to those of 1926. 
Operating efficiency also was r and the cost of 


of 160,395,000,000 over 1935. Customers served by 


oth Sera! an 
totalled 14,731,000 in 1926 and served a total popula- 
tion of 71,000,000 


revenues from natural and manufactured gas sales 
‘were pear 00.000 in 1926 or a gain of $67,816,000 


(7) 

phone, domestic as well as transcontinental, more 
than offset any decline resulting from somewhat 
slower business conditions generally. 

Telegraph companies continued to feel the effects 
of radio competiticn. To meet this, as well as the 
transcontinental telephone, they improved cables and 
made working agreements with the various radio 
corporations for the cooperative handling of certain 
types of business. Prospects of the industry point 
wy -  PRTREE of radio with cable and telegraph com- 


partons slightly lowered. Wider use of the tele-: 


; 
% 
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Poe he Sey ae . ; , 
3 THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

‘GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, * | East Coast South America 

noes 2 0aR of Den. 1, "1927.)% American Republics Line... ... 4. © 13 $109,983 ¢ 

Chatrman—T. V. O'Connor; Vice. Chatrman—| Gulf Brazil River Plate Line... 14. 115;443 
fears pyaest ee rs S. Benson, W. 8. Total 27. (2 : 
Hill, Jeffe: yers, R. K. Smith, P. S. Teller. Grand Total. -: 276 2,437 414 


‘a ‘a 
Fe Disbursing Officer—E. H. Schmidt; Chief | 884 excludes Passengers, ‘Tankers, Tu 


; : The number, type, kind and dead - 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD of the vessels controlled by the United ‘Seates Ship 
MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION. ‘ ping Board, Merchant Fleet Corporation on June 30 
: (As cf Dee. 1, 1927.) 1927, were: e a , 
Trustees=T. V. O'Connor, EB. C. Plummer, W. 8. | steel V. < NG: es 
ie ew Teller, W. S. Hill, Jefferson Myers, reneaaen Bnd -Oarge sess moines 14 143,330 
: - Cargo ¥en dics sei laiccirmn bated i 
Prestdent—T. V. O'Connor; Vice President—E. C- Tankers Rt ee ee eee ¥2 m4 baer 4 
Plummer; Vice President and General Manager—aA. C- PETTIMGEAPORT cc hewios » Vis He oMeiatelt's (x 14 100,920 
Dalton;. Vice _ President, Admtnistration—J..C.|, Tugs... 2... cece cep eee ees 4 Meee | 
Jenkins; Vice President, Operations—E. A. Kelly; Unnnished Cargo... ........8 0.05 tye 9,400. 
Sey Bonen i acre ta «hoe Nia P= H. a 
; Gener ‘omptroller—D. 8S, Morrison; Total Stoel. 04 2.7 <thisioranie< Spek ; 
Director_of Traffic—F. G. Frieser; Director of Sup- | Concrete Vessels ae bee on x 
Seen Y. Saint; Director of Insurance—B. K. a ae ee “ea 1 7,500 — 
gden. Wood Vessels oh ‘ 
The cost of the United States Government owned LUMSS ac ins wut Rinse ee Re ES SS oe . 
merchant marine, created by Act of Congress of ee 
eae ae Fg at aac Mah by other rents is Total Veasels. 5... ..75 540, 5.28 823 6,490,239 
0 e. The appropriations | The appraised value of the above vessels (ex fe: 
given are net, that is less money ($54,614,281) re-| the steel cargo ship Kosciuszko,, of 7,371 ae wa 
oan Fe United States Treasury surplus or reap-} ¢72¢,066,977. ec ian cee 
eae tine i _ As of June 30, 1927, the following number of addi- 
a Net appropriations. ; ; Y 
From {nception to June 30, 1926: tional vessels were active. , ‘ios SS EE . 
U. 8. Shipping Board. oo og: $4,178,182 | Passenger 10. 102.770 
U.8.S. B. Merchant Fleet Corpor.* 3,543,106,006 | Tankers................c0cecleee 9 §82'315 
ae ee ee 298 574 TUBS cc Maas ccs Poh a eat ae eA ae are 
wie Pr Merchant Glee Oatpeestn. —. 13,900,000 | Ceo With Other Government Depa ay, tt oer NEU, 
ae a ee > ag0.000 |< Total 31_ 192,925 
Xs oe A he ia oe ; bende edecen scenes sess ben At } 2925 
U_S.S.B. Merchant Fleet Corporat’n. 22,000,000 | 516 Vessels of 3,859,903 Deadweight Tons were — 
__ —_"__"___ | tied up as of that date. / : { 1% 
Grand LOGAL +. :. 36.0 i.\- sees 5 S86 $3,583,772,762 SALE OF SHIPS. 


_ Feb. 11, 192 


-. Northern Europe: United Kingdom and I ireland, 
: INO. 


Atlantic Australian Line...-..-.- 


oe ee le be? Ye hd ee 


“The United States Shipping Board. . 167 


are 


_ Assistant to the Chairman—M. G. Irvine; Secretary 


—Samuel Goodacre; General Counsel—Chauncey G. rgo vessels with operators | 


lerk—M. J. Pierce. Vessels with Government Departinents. roth 


* Name changed from United States Shipping} on Jul ae 
y 1, 1927, the Shipping Board fleet num- 
Board Bauerpeney Fleet Corporation by Congress, | pered 822 aca of 6,482,868 deadweight tons and 70 


“ VESSELS OF THE FLEET 


‘ 


The list of United States Shipping Board vessels in 
hands of operators, as of June 30, 1927, was as follows: 


0 ‘ 
From July 1, 1926, to het 


D.W.T. 
1 


American Dixie Line 
American.Merchant Lines 


American Palmetto Line. 9,155 
Line 58,413 
148,257 
—_————_ ] approv 
475,368 | vessels were sold for anteed service to a ons Pa! 
oar 


| aoScon te | Barrens 
3 
s 


Total. Bees 745,937 
Scandinavian and Baltic Ports ~* 
" American Scantic Line .......- 7 54,350 
ey Ak a Spanish Atlantic and Portuguese 


Brooklyn Army Base, the Philadelphia Army Base, — 
the Norfolk Army Base, the Charleston Army Base 
and some of these are operated by the Board, while 
others are under lease to private corporations. The 


: Gut West Mediterranean Line... 3 24,204 | Board owns six oil bunker stations. ; 47 
A naan Meaterraneay Port Line 5 40,491] _ REORGANIZATION OF MEN Ona a 
/ ‘anea fi driat In order to place the business operations of the 
French Mediterr in, West Coast of Italy and A ic shipping af Inve the busines: rages 
i ‘Premier Line......-..- 10 81,265 | proximating the standard commercial Spee and 
British Inata__ recognizing the necessity of placing in the han 
“th 5 47,799 | single executive ample authority and contro! 


Au Merchant Fleet ~ 

Australia and New Zealand properly conduct the affairs of the lant 

Ame stra! poate 67,145 | Corporation, such executive reporting to the Ship- 

me po a 10 93,019 | ping Board as to a board of directors, the Shipping — 

; —_— fear on Oct. en wi ree pet of rrustees 
: , ) members of the Sh’ g Board the Bo Tru 

0 | ee 21 190,164 ps rmagilds ge Corporation as the besleors 


“American Av ae 77,720 | erning body or Board of Directors.» 
at eee aera hall Eine breed 4 7 66,370 | In order to do this it was necessary under the 
American Pioneer Line........-. 22 240/262 | Articles of Incorporation of,the Merchant Fleet Cor- — 
~* ‘oni Oriental Line......-. 10 ~~ 85:703 | poration to elect the Chairman of the Shipping Board 


“Hy re} 


Wy 


“ss 
Pig 


%) 


——— ———_ | the President of the 
~{ Total,. 5.2265... FES ee 47 470,055 | C’ 


Ci 
‘West African Line..... 10 82,352 


ager with the same administrative powers and duties 
which he has heretofore exercised as President of the 


» ration with the same functions and re- 
seeker tii Vice President 


"y 

This action of the Board not only had the full ap- 
proval and support of General Dalton but was 
passed unanimously by the Board. Chairman O'Con- 
nor said that it was his belief that this change in pro- 
cedure will have the effect of facilitating the carrying 
been accomplished during 
the past year, which from the standpoint of adminis- 
trative and operating results had been one of the 
most successful in the history of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, 

POLICY OF THE BOARD. 

The report of the United States Shipping Board 
for 1927 said that shipbuilding in American shipyards 
had not kept pace with that elsewhere; and that for 
every ship of 2,000 gross toms or over, that is now 
puilding or has been completed in the United States 
since 1921, Great Britain has 41; Germany, 12; 
Italy, 5; and France and Japan each approximately 4. 

“This new construction,” the Board declares, ‘‘pro- 
vides our competitors not only with more ships but 
also with faster ones, coupled with economy of opera- 
tion due to the use of up-to-date propulsive machin- 
ery, largely of the internal combustion type. We are 
thus being outclassed not only in tonnage but also 
in the character of service we are able to render the 
shipper. More and more are we likely to get the less 
desirable classes of cargo—the commodities invari- 
ably handled by slow ships at low freight rates.” 

Since 1921 the Shipping Board has sold to American 
citizens 1134 ships representing 4,993,346 tons for the 
sum of $84,411,023. This includes 9 established ship 
line services disposed on the basis of guaranteed 
operation for a fixed number of years. 

The report states, “‘The act clearly directs that 
ships and ship lines be sold whenever that can be done 
consistently with the development and permanent 
establishment of the American merchant marine. It 


‘ 


country’s merchant fleet turned over 
lecple want the ntry teat continued 


id re- 
quired to accomplish that end. If aid is not provided 
or until it is provided, the present policy assures to 
the Unitec ii 
ultimately to be owned and operated by private 
capital, the Government meanwhile absorbing any 
operating costs and any absolutely necessary vessel 
re costs Coreg ges ine Las coe. 

ressional appropriations for 
eon reduced from seventy-five millions in 1921 to 
seventeen million dollars in 1927." 

The Shipping Board's construction loan fund; 
which is maintained as an aid to private American 
owners wishing to borrow at low interest rates for 
ship construction purposes, is shown by the report as 
aggregating $72,552,652. This amount includes 
$5,090,500 of present commitments on loans author- 
ized but not completed. It also includes $916,698 
which has been repaid on account of loans aggregat: 
$10,467,500. The report states that the amount here- 
tofore loaned on vessels which haye been completed 
is $8,258,000. This represents six loans made to five 
different companies in aid of the construction of nine 
ships. The total amount thus far advanced on loans 
not yet completed is $2,209,500. During the fiscal 
year repayments on account of the outstanding loans 
amounted to $521,198.67, and deposits were made to 
the credit of the fund in’ the aggregate sum of $14,- 
362,954. During she oer the sum of $3,162,000 was 
paid out on account of loans. 
losses of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
$41,000,000; in 1925, $30,000,- 

00. In 1927, there pes i: 


Approximately 2,200,000 tons more freight were car- 
ried in 1927 than in 1926 by the lines operated by the 


THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION. 


The Federal Power Commission is composed of 
Secretary of War Davis, Secretary of the Interior 
Work, and Secretary of Agriculture Jardine. The 
Executive Secretary is O. C. Merrill, and the Chief 
Engineer, Major Glen BE. Edgerton, U. S. A. .The 
commission has general administrative control over 
all ee sites on the navigable waters and on the 
public lands and reservations of the United States, 
and over the location, design, construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of power projects upon such 
sites. In every case it must determine whether the 
project proposed is best adapted to a comprehensive 
scheme of development of the water resources of the 
region, not only for power development, but also 
for such related uses as irrigation, navigation, flood 
control, and water supply. 

The commission in its seventh annual report an- 
nounced that during the fiscal year 1926-1927 con- 
struction was started on thirty-one new projects 
which will have when completed an installation of 
362,000 horsepower, or 84% of the total placed 
under construction during the preceding six years. 
Among th new projects are the Carolina Power & 
Light Co.'s Pigeon River project in North Caro! 
with an ultimate capacity of 105,000 horsepower, an 
the Chelan Electric Co.‘s project on Lake Chelan, 

ash., with an ultimate capacity of 110,000 horse- 
power. These projects bring the total of 128 plants 

Jaced in operation or under construction under 
icense of the commission since July 1, 1920, to 
,4,609, 946 horsepower, installed capacity. 

Of 721 applications for restoration of lands within 
Mower-site reserves to entry the commissjon has 
acted upon 698; decisions have been reached in 98 
out of 104 of declarations of intention for proposed 
developments which have been filed; and Od8 out of 
258 applications for minor projects have been dis- 


posed of, 

Of the 823 power applications filed with the com- 
mission up)to July 1, 1927, 565 were for major proj- 
ects for power development requiring the full appli- 
cation of the act. Of these 301 have been rejected, 
canceled, or withdrawn, leaving 264 in active status, 
with a capacity in horsepower of proposed installa- 
tion of 24,981 900 horsepower. ‘The commission has 
issued a total of 469 permits or licenses. For major 
projects 148 permits and licenses are outrtanding 
with an aggregate of 9,999,000 installed horsepower, 
leaving 116 major applications with a total of 

_ 16,000,000 installed horsepower awaiting action, of 


which 65. cases are in a suspended status for reasons 


beyond the control of the commission. 
Anne the noteworthy applications received 
during the year were two submitted by Walter L. 


Huber and the American River Water & Power Co., 
respectively, for conflict: projects on the North & 
Middle Forks of the American River, invol esti- 
mated installation capacities of about 80,000 horse- 
ower. Six conflicting applications were received 
‘or large developments in the Tongass National 
Forest, Alaska, for power to be used in the manufac- 
ture of pulp for the paver industry. Four were sub- 
mitted Thebo, Starr & Anderton (Inc.), M. L. 
Requa, George T. Cameron, 
Kollinz, respectively, for conflict: 
vicinity of Tease ) apes ver, in Alaska. 
Two were submitted by 1. and J. D. Zellerbach and 
the Alaskan International Paper Co., Deescntes® 
for conflicting projects in the vicinity of Ketchikan, 
Alaska. The Appalachian Electric Power Co, sub- 
mitted an Spplicetion for license for apower project 
on the New River, near Radford, Va., with a 
installed capacity of 100,000 horsepower. C) 
lock irrigation district submitted an eee for 
permit for a project,on the Tuolumne River and its 
tributaries, in California, with a proposed installed 
Se atuty i pact eivh an application for Weease. eit 
application for Se 
mitted by the Yosemite Power ey D 


and Paul Howard 
projects in the 


acity of 120, 
The Potomac River Worperation sub= 
wer 

“with 


in connection” wit r 
papily of the city of Washington, Applications were 
submitted by the New-Kanawha Power Co, and by 
the West Virginia Power Co. for Spnticung Ere ects 
on the Kanawha River, in West Virginia, involving 
= power isehts 3° Dro fea Navigation dams to 
8 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the existing 
ed on that myer. Rave he Rt! 
Oo more applications ve been received f 

extensive projects on the Colorado River, Se ecie 
submitted by the Board of Directors of State Insti- 
tutions of the State of Arizona, one for a 750,000- 
Bsoapeconepewer Project at the Bathe eo 
i re) pro: al ) 

the lower Colorado River. 7 i os 
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Big Problems of 1927-1928, 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT. 


The Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment to the 
Constitution was submitted to the States by Congress 
on Dec. 18. 1917: ‘The first State (Mississippi) 
ratified it on Jan. 8, 1918, and on Jan, 16, 1919, 
the thirty-sixth State (Nebraska) ratified it, where- 
upon, by proclamation of the Secretary of State, 
Jan. 29, 1919, it became effective one year from 
that date, Jan. i6, 1920. By Feb, 25, 1919, the 
Legislatures of forty-five States had ratified it; 
the forty-sixth State, New Jersey, ratified in on 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. In nearly all the ratifying 
States the vote was decisive and in the majority 
overwhelming. New York, Maryland and Nevada 
have no State enforcement acts. 

The Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 
measure to conserve grain during the war, was 
enacted in November, 1918, and became effective 
June 30, 1919. 

The Volstead act (the National Prohibition Act) 
was drawn up to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment 


passed over his veto on Oct, 28—the vote in the 
House being 176 to 55, and im the Senate 65 to 20, 
The Willis-Campbell act strengthening the Prohibi- 
tion aet became a law on Novy. 23, 1921. 

On the date the Eighteenth Amendment was de- 
clared ratified there were six States that_were “bone 
dry” by popular yote. These were Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, Colorado, Utah and Arizona, 
with 4.2 per cent. of the total population of the 
United States. There were six States “‘bone dry 


method for residents to obtain alcoholic beverages 
lawfully. There were Alabama, Arkansas, Indians, 
Towa, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, with 32.5 per cent. of the 
total population. The remaining eighteen States— 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Llinois, Wéisconsi 
Minnesota, Missouri, Louisiana, Wyoming an 
California—with 55.7 per cent. of the total popula- 
~ tion were “wet,” that is, without any State-wide 
“dry” law. Ali the States which had “bone dry 
ewe nan acquired them after the World War began 


SUMMARY OF THE VOLSTEAD ACT. 


ber taining one naif 
wine, or other erages g one 

of one cent. or more of alcohol. All persons 
are forbidden to manuf; barter, trans- 


im 

ey gine nor except under the provisions 

of the act. law its under regulation 
t ol and denatured rum; medicinal! 


preparations made acco to 

patent medicines, toilet articles, an 
tions, flavoring extracts and syrups, provided 
are unfit for beverage uses; vinegar and sweet cider. 
In the manufacture of cereal beverages, the 
production of high-proot beer is permitted as a part 
of the process but it must be de-alcoholized before 
offered for sale. Liquor for non-beverage purposes 

Bac! 


may be used bev 
ecessary amount for solution of certain elements 
and for preservation of the articles 
™: 


o one may manufacture, &c., liquor without a 
; but liquor preenitot by a physician may 
bought thout 2 permit. A person con- 


hospital or sanatorium for 
ite ae ie inter certala regulations purchase 


may er 
and use liquor for the treatment of patients under 


cae vie & permit to manufacture, &c., 

wine for tal purposes may sell it only to a 

eeeregatl i Pe application. abana 
congregation on spe 

oO licensed active sicians holding permits 

may preseribe liquor and then only if they believe 


that the use of Uquor as medicine by the person is 
necessary, 

Under the 1921 amendment physicians may 
prescribe only spirituous and vinous liquors but 
may not prescribe more than a pint of spirituous 
liquors or a quart of wine within ten days. 

Various types of records are prescribed for manu- 
facturers, wholesale and retail druggists, and com< 
mon carriers. 

Ts; is unlawtul for a person to ship liquor without 
notifying the carrier of the contents of the package; 
for the carrier to accept for shipment a package 
of liquol unless certain information appears on the 
label; to receive, ship or transport a package of 
liquor bearing false statements; to give carrier an 
order for delivery of liquor to a person who has no 
right to receive it; to advertise in any way liquor, 
its manufacture or sale or where it may be secured 
except that manufacturers or wholesale druggists 
holding permits may furnish price lists and ad- 
vertise in trade journals and foreign newspapers 
Mailed to this country; to advertise, manufacture, 
Sell or possess any utensil, recipe, etc., for the un- 
lawful manufacture of liquor; to solicit or permit 
one's employees to solicit orders for liquor or in- 
formation how it may be secured. 

Any one injured by an intoxicated person snall 
have he of action for at to against the person 
who sold the liquor unlawfully to the intoxicated 


n. 
Possesdion of liquor in one’s private dwelling only 
for the personal consumption of the owner, his family 
apd bona fide guests is legal if obtained lawfully prior 
the effective date of the 18th Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

A good deal of misunderstanding has arisen over 
the exemptions made in the interest of home manu~ 
facture and consumption of liquor, ‘*Non-intoxi- 
cating cider and fruit juices” may be manufactured, 
exclusively for use in the home; and here the Bureau 
of Prohibition interprets the word ‘‘non-intoxicating” 
to mean non-intoxicating in fact without reference 
to an exact percentage of alcoholic content. t 
juices, except cider, thus manufactured are subject 


to tax if they exceed one-half of 1 per cent in alco- ~ 


holic content under the revenue laws. 
EIGHT STATE REFERENDUMS. 

Eight States on Nov. 2, 1926, voted on the “‘wet- 
dry” question, The question submitted on refer- 
endum to the people of New York by the State 
Legislature was: 

Should the Congress of the United States 
modify the Federal act to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment so that the same shall not prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, transportation, importa- 
tion of beverages which are not in fact intoxi- 
cating as determined in accordance with the 
laws of the respective States? ; 

The vote was ‘‘Yes’’ 1,760,070, to 598,484 “No.” 

In Illinois the question submitted was identical 
and was carried by @ vote of 840,631 to 556,592 
Illinois in 1922 voted 1,065,242 to 512,111 in favor 
of modification permitting 4% beer and light wines 


7,602. 
Montana voi 83,231 repeal 
State prohibition 


minors, On a referendum in 1916, the le ap- 
proved a “‘bone-dry” State law by 102,776 to 73 880. 
Ig Prohibition a failure and should one call 


a 
mend the Highteenth 
Constitutional Convention to a = pears 


against the repeal 
Enforcement Lect ait to pale he 
vote on the referendum app! = 
in 2 was, for, 445,076; against, 411,133. 
st orado ‘voted 154,674" to 107740 against 


adopted a statute which ergo oer oy ‘or per- 


0 sustain its State En- 
Missouri, in 1920, voted t cages og 


Os | Geman witness ae fac aces Pate as a IB Bs foe Sin % 
i170 ~——~«*«@~Enfforrcemeent of the National Prohibition Act. 


: * ae = — 2 7 = Te ‘ = 
f liquor laws, leaving the State: without district lines, thelr size having been determine 
i ert cee Oiee liquor. The bill was defeated by | by the amount. of permissive work. to be mone ates oe 
g vote of 569,931 to 294,388. 2a ge | any given area and the difficulties in enfo orcem| it: 
The ‘“Wet-dry” issue was fought out in the by- | to be met, due to local conditions. - ; Neer ae 
election 1p, the Orsi. congresr he seat, of the late PROHIBITION ADMINISTRATION. 
Shen Novy. 15, , to } d pe ‘ 
% Witter N. Vaile, Rep.. who was elected in 1926 by| A Hist of the woofer eres fds eet 
eaet 46,916 to 40,009. 8. Harrison White, Dem., | quatters and territory, ennlens eae 
eee he are Chifeation ¢ eee istead’ eee pebe e ee reer ne be Hampshire, Vermont, — 
modification 0: - | 4. : Fi : mont, 
feated Francis a. eens Rep., a dry, by 32,185 to mag dig Rhode Island and Connoptics f 
De erie (ane Hronee vored ONow' York, 1 Park Ave.: Southern and 
| “phe Illinois House voted 79 to 64 on May 18, 1927, 2.—New York, Be he 
to submit, repeal of the State, Seviplcios Act, and rape Tara Districts of New York—Maurice 
the State Search and Seizure Act to a referendum 0 ay 4? Northern? Jodicish | 
{ le, The Senate killed the bill by a vote of 3.—Buffalo: estern an wee 
the people, The von June 12, on Chicage-Down | Districts of New York—Andrew J. Mecampbell, 
State battle. | : : tg 7. eenton i 
Massachusetts Legislature received on Feb. 4.—Newark: ‘New Jersey J. " 
; 16. 1927, a pabition eating for a referendum on the 5.—Philadelphia: seein and. Mae ae 
48th Amendment and the Volstead Act. It bore bee ae - Fennsylvania an ‘ ; 
s(Snio voters on. = rgh: Western Judicial District of 
-"* Ohio voters on Nov. 8, 1927, defeated a referendum 6.—Pittsburgh: estern as t 3s 
; proposal of a State law to revive the Tight ae i Btlees ponueyivanle and West Virginia—J. D. Penning 
of the Peace to get a percentage 0. ei nes they in- * 24 
posed on. violators. of the prohibition laws. It was bar rericacs aiey gna - Columbia and Mary+ 
backed by the Anti-Saloon Leagie. Jand—John Seat, one "aunt Noarclen Sanath 
5 qho Wiscousin Assembly on eb. 10, 1927, by a re in de al nea rene 
te of 63 to. assed a resolution to memoria. wow " - Q. : nee 
Congress : My conduct Bs pace ace Baars . ts aa Georgia and Florida—Robt. E. 
e repeal of the Volstead Act. Oo on May . r : ¥ 
passed by a vote of 56 to 34 a bill to. legalize the he ar A A pai’ _auisiens ee Ala- 
ee beau ee, UY. RO I eir own | ,,"“Touisville: Kentucky and Tennessee—Wm. 


cI 
ie 


O. Mays. ; 
eT raoattie Ohio and Michigan—W. H. 
Valker. era’ 
13.—Chicago: Illinois, Indiana_ and Eastern -— 
Judicial District of Wisconsin—E. C. Yellowley. 


Wait and. Justices Hol and | _.B- Quale 
‘aft. an ustices Holmes, e = 5 ¢ 
Sanford; dissenting were Justices Sutherland, Mc- 15.—Sioux eg nema Towa and South 
ynolds, Butler and Stone. The case was brought ae Sete oo iad mS 
xy Dr. Samuel W. Lambert of New York, holding 16s is: - and Kansas—Sam. 8. 
wful interference | 47 ""Fort Worth: Texas and Oklahoma—Charles 
A. Warnken, acting. 72 
18.—Denver) Colorado, Utah and New Mexico— — 
Jobn F. Vivian. f 
19.—Helena: Montana, Idaho and Wyoming—, 
Carl Jackson. 
20.—Seattle: Washington, Oregon and Alaska— 
Roy C. Lyle. ” / 
21.—San Francisco: Northern Judicial District of 
California, and Nevada—Edward R. Bohner. 
22.—Los Angeles: Southern Judicial District of 
California, and Arizona—Frank R. McReynolds. 
23.—Honolulu: Hawaii—John E. Cooper. > 
24.—San Juan: Porto Rico—Frank Buckley. - 
25.—Detroit: Michigan—Thomas EF. Stone. 
The plan of operation of Prohibition enforce- 


attempt to have the States reassume their responsi- 
bilities in exercising the ‘‘concurrent power’ clause - 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, thus making them 
responsible. for the distribution of the illicit liquor 
and other minor violations of the National Pro- 
hibition Act. All. regulations promulgated and 
all instructions issued by the Federal office are 
aimed at the sources of supply and eloser surveil- 
lance is being kept on the permittee through more 
frequent inspections. : < . 
The Coast Guard equipment now consists of 
244 patrol boats, 121 picket boats, twenty-five — 
destroyers and five seaplanes. “ ; 5 
The fgures for ten years giving the amount — 
of whiskey, and alcohol and spirits released and: — 
denatured produced, follow: 2 


Tax Paid . sae eee 
Tax Paid Alcohol Denatured _ 
Fiscal Yr. _Whiske; and Spirits acca iy! 
eas . 
wiul trafic in liquors, Taz gallons ‘ine gallons! 


a. ; 

"Hon. Seymour Lowman was appointed to succeed | 1918 »«--06,222,477.3 29,326,590.9 50,163,016. 
Gen. L. CG. Andrews as Assistant Secretary of the | 1919.....62,142,459.6 18,055,500.3 : 3 ; 
Treasury, in charge of the Customs, Coast Guard, | 1920..... 5,484,125.2 . 22,639,355.7. 28,836,350.17 

and Prohibition Services. VO2LS siaais 8,671,860.4 26,275,969.4  22,388,824.92 — 

~The policy of decentralization of operations of pro- | 1922..... 2,654,506.7 16,391,489. 33,345,747.91 
hibition enforcement has been continied during the | 1923..... 1,754,893.9 10,763,613.4 57,565,142.68 
past year and the officers in charge of districts have | 1924..... 1,813,178.2 9,382,302.4 _ 67,687,295.76 ‘ 

* complete control within general regulations, and are | 1925..... 1,923,537.1 8,547,518.2 _81,808,273.16 — 
held accountable for successful enforcement opera | 1926..... 1,889,386.5 8,801,398.9° 105,375,885.00 — 
Fit gee administrative purposes continental United BORG ois AMOABES-2. (RARER GUD ae a 
_ States is constituted into twenty-three districts with | ENFORCEMENT IN THE FEDERAL COURTS. 

an additional district for Hawaii and another for Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant At- — 
me Eptto Rico, with a Prohibition Administrator in im- | torney General in charge of cases ansing under the 

z mediate charge of all phases of Prohibition Lae National Prohibition Act, in her report to the Attor= _ 
-ment in each district for which he is held responsible | ney General of the United States for the fiscal year 
These districts are bounded by Federal Judicial | ending June 30, 1927, said: aye ee 


, 


ment includes. the responsibility of the Federal’ 
Government for the sources of illicit liquor and an ~ — 


Enforcement of the National Prohibition Act. 


“The records of the past year's work show a very 
Substantial increase in civil business under the 
Naticnl Prohibition Act and a noticeable decrease 
in criminal business, For instance, there were 2,081 
more civil cases terminated last yoar than during the 
— 1926; and there were 1,859 more judgments in 

vor of the United States, with three less judgments 
against the United States. There were four less 
cases appealed to the Supreme Court. The number 
of civil cases pending was reduced by 969. 

“The ageregate amount of judgments in favor of 
the United States was $352,097, or $34,612 more 
than the year before. The amount paid through 
United States attorneys on demand in cases where 
no actual civil suit was commenced was nearly four 
times as large as the year before, totaling $85,547.65. 

“In connection with criminal prosecutions, the 
aggregate amount of fines, forfeitures and penalties 

posed during the year was $5,646,709, or about 
$1,847,848 less than for 1926.” 


CIVIL CASES IN THE COURTS. 


Mrs. Willebrandt gave the following summary of 
the elvil suits under the National Prohibition Act a] 


year ending June 30, 1927; 


Civil cases pending June 30, 1926........ 7,317 
Ciyil cases commenced during fiscal year, . 9,387 
Civil cases ti fiscalyear... 10,419 
Judgments for United States............ 7,469 
Judgments Unived States......... 413 
Dismissed after ent or compromise. . 196 

ismissed for other reasons.............. 2,341 
Appealed to Circuit Court of Appeals... 29 
AD to Su ATs ES React ia 1 
REMI GID IRE S . staics otras» senpdiers < * nr § m0 757 
Civil cases pending June 30, 1927........ 6,285 
Amount of judgments obtained. ......... 52,097 
Amount realized from such judgments.... $206,703 


Amount realized from old judgments, set- 

tlements by compro “Me ong Pe $121,059 
Amount paid through United States Attor- 

ney, on demand, in cases where no actual 

suit was commenced............-.-.-. $85,548 


During the year 320 American yessels with cargoes 
of liquor were seized as rum runners, as compared 
with 330 the previous year. 

A table showing the criminal prosecutions under 
the National Prohibition act in Federal Courts for 
the past seven years is printed below. 
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Suits were brought by the United States to enjoin 
and abate as liquor nuisances two Chicago resorts 
where patrons brought liquor into the places and 
mixed it with ginger ale or mineral water and cracked 
ice furnished by the management. Fe. oral Judge 
Cliffe, in a decision on one of the cases, said: 

“No one would deny that these circumstances dis- 


elose clearly culpable aiding and abetting in violation , 


of the law respecting both transportation and posses- 
sion—clear conspiracy—and in my judgment it is 
“rage say that the place is not a nuisance within 

e law." 

The defendants appealed to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals where the ruling affixing 
padlocks was upheld. Judge Anderson, writing the 
majority opinion, said: 

“The proofs show that liquor was brought to these 
places by their patrons and there consumed on re- 
peated occasions, so often as to amount to a practice 
or custom. This would seem to be sufficient to up- 
hold a finding that it was kept there, even if there be 
included in the definition of the word ‘kept’ the ele- 
ment of duration or continuance.” 

The decision therefore obligates restaurant keepers 
to see that the patrons do not bring liquor and con- 
sume it on the premises under penalty of having their 
restaurants closed as common nujsances. 

The United States Supreme Court refused to 
review the cases. 


WARRANTS REQUIRED, 


‘The United States Supreme Court on Dec. 12, 1927, 
handed down a decree reversing the: conyiction of 
Posario Gambino ard Joseph Lima of Utica before 
Judge Frank Cooper in the Federal Court of the 
Northern District of New York, for a violation of 
the National Prohibition Law on Aug. 1, 1924. 

The opinion, written by Justice Brandeis, held that 
State officials in cooperating with Federal officers are 
bound by the provisions of the Volstead act,. which 
require warrants before search and seizure. Gam- 
bino and Lima were arrested by two New York 
State troopers near the Canadian border. Their 
automobile, while occupied by Gambino and there- 
fore within the protection accorded to his person, 
was searched without warrant and intoxicating 
liquor found therein was seized. No Federal officer 
Was present, 

They, the liquor and other property taken, were 
immediately turned over to agFederal deputy col- 


CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT IN 
FEDERAL COURTS. 


1921, 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926, 1927. 
23,052 21,689 
WP7 i 57 
48,623 40,748 
37,558 31,717 
128 949 
4,746 6,377 
4,191 1,705 
33,743 28,881 
3,524 5, a 3,747 
23,318 24,6. 20,749 21,059 
B 5 $7,577,014! $7,681,947] $7,494,357| $5,646,709 
Realized on fines, ete..| $2,418,118 $5,682,720| $4,869,503] $4,532,518) $3,499,660 
Coll’d without prosec..}.......-.. 7 144,529 $84,053 $65,430 97,417 $69,3 
Sentences imposed....| No record.| 1,552 yrs.) 2,241 yrs.|_ 3,187 yrs.|_ 4,569 yrs. 5,666 yrs.| 5,202 yrs. 
” Willebrandt report’ further: “Probably it | lector of customs for prosecution in the Federal court 
derintochecevncnret during the year Canadian | for Northern New York. ‘s 
lost some of their former attractions bases The court held that ‘‘any officer of the law"’ in the 
ior the high-seas liquor smugglers. This has ee hey get's pices only to Federal officers and ya 
e ce Oo 


they have been 
iety Islands and 

more etxensive operations haye been moved to 

Pierre, Miquelon.’ 

Treaty ons with foreign governments author- 

izing the and seizure 

runnil 


ful operators 
Ox the west 
fulness of the 
the 

&t. 


Doar séarc! a of liquor- 
varels of forelga ationality oa tne gh 
eo gee oi treaties wih 

2 d France. A more efficient working ar- 
ame ent was made with Great Britain whereby 


liquor smuggling operations by means of British 

vessels he disco ed 
pee 7 said that 64. 986 pee ee 
Seed t aide ‘ ear charged with violations of 
the National Prohibition Act, an increase of more 
4, the previous year. Federal officials 
addition, in the arrest of 15,093 more by 

Of the 51,945 cases the Fe 
courts, 36,546 resulted tn, com to Arr years, 
haps 5 

d fines 3 aggregating $5,775,225. He reported. that 
6 govel ent laboratories stri to remove 


are 
all traces of poison in denatured alcohol. 


through wrongful 
seizure by State officers who are cooperating with 
Federal officers must be excluded. Admission in 
evidence of the liquor wrongfully seized violated the 
rights of the defendants guaranteed by the Fourth 
Pie Coite ‘pated 

e Col po: 

law—the State prohibition act—had been repealed 
in 1923 by the New York Le: 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon on Jan. fe ey 
eenth Amendment and the enforcement law officially 
end at once. 


rather than the spectacwar efforts, is the new policy 
of the Prohibition Bureau. 


Free Bia ie de 
Enforcement 
ENFORCEMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


the law in the Southern District of New York State, 
Charles H. Tuttle, United States Attorney, and 
the Eastern District, William A. De Groot, United 
States Attorney, which together covered the City 
of New York with its environs, for the last four 
fiscal years, are as follows: ‘ 
he “Southern District, covering the Boroughs of Man- 
. . hattan and the ae us oy He eet nage and the counties 
iver to and including Columbia. 
aia 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


E P cutions 
commenced . _. 8,012 3,137 «2,517... 5,076 
Prosecutions 
tenainated: we 3,707 2,769 3,566 4,243 
Pleas i pyliy. a rok Ae pees atv sear 
Trials jury. + 
Convictions. 3,044 2,435 1,854 4,030 
Acquittals or 
: sontinued: 55004 47 21 23 28 
Se eIN OLIGO o.is%s «atv o/s 22 85 1,323 354 
Seeding June 30 $9 eo 1 230 iat 920 
Pend une F ’ ! 
-. Total of fines. .. $419,699 $262,911 $185,128 $156,256 
"astern District of New York State, covering Queens, 


ron Kings and Richmond Counties of Greater New York 


and Nassau and Sufiolk Counties. 


eae 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
_ Prosecutions _ 
““eommenced.. 3,005 2,492 2,490 2,208 
Prosecutions , 
‘terminated... 2,328 2,022 2,246 2,214 
Pleas of gvilty.. 1,987 1,785 1,996 1,881 
_ Trials by jury.. ' 280 175 99 99 
Convictions... . 2127 1,809 2,051 1,932 
Acquittals..... 140 103 44 48 


Aehate ye ert GOVERNMENT LIQUOR 
Under the Canadian Constitution the sale of 
ore liquor is regulated by provincial, not Federal, au- 


thority. 

Under the Quebec law any adult can buy a 
single bottle of any liquor, or a gallon of wine, 
government guaranteed, at a fired price, from a 
government commission store between 9° ‘ADM? 

'% and 6 P, M. any week day. In any licensed tavern 
he may buy and consume on the premises beer 
by the glass until 10 P. M. There are no bars. 
He may buy, from a grocer, beer by the half-dozen 
“pottles or have it delivered by the case. A hotel 
Pi ‘may serve wines and beers with meals under per- 

mit. There are ninety government stores In the 


was much nearer the American 2.75 per cent. beer. 
It also allowed native wines and permitted the 
' manufacture of home brew on filing of notification, 
17,000 being filed. Whiskey could be had only on 
physicians’ prescriptions from government venders; 
$5,000,000 annually was paid for liquor under 
prescriptions (which cost from $2 to $3 each). 
Premier G. Howard Ferguson, Conservative, with 
a following of two-thirds of the last legislature 
which had eighteen months to run, went to the 
-. people in a general election, Dec. 1, 1926, on the 

, liquor question as the main issue, announcing his 
intention of enacting, if returned to power, a Dill 
a _ authorizing the sale of liquor in government stores, 

subject to local option; eve-y person over twenty- 
one years of age to be entitled under certain re- 
' stricfions to a permit by which he or she can pro- 
cure liquor or beer _at reascnable cost from gov- 
ernment venders. His victory was overwhelming; 
the Conservatives carried seventy-five seats out of 
_ 112 with some members of the minority parties 

t ree eet to the government control plan. All 

the fifteen Toronto seats went to the government 

by large majorities. . 

__ Premier Ferguson introduced in the Provincial 
_ Legislature on March 9, 1927, the Liquor Control Act 
which was passed and went into effect on June 1, 
1927. It provided that liquors, wines and beer 
- would be sold only in stores operated by the Govern- 

ment. and sales made only by permits: (1) individmal 
_ permit) (a) for residents of Ontario, and (b) for tovr- 
ists and temporary residents not exceeding one 
-, ‘month; (2) special permit, (a) for physicians, etc., 
- and those engaged in mecharfical and scientific pur- 


a ~ 


‘Detailed figures of the Federal enforcement of 


Quashed.....-+ : 
Pending J 
Total of fines... ‘ 


Outstanding prosecutions during this period in- 
cluded: the conviction of Emil Wormser ahd four — 
others for an international liquor importing project : 
centered at Portchester, New York; the conviction 
of Vincent Lopez and two others of a conspiracy to 
smuggle liquors into New York City by yacht from 
Canada; the successful prosecution of the famous 
Mark L. Gilbert and others for major importations 
from Bermuda; the conviction of Mayor Wissel of 
Edgewater and others of a huge importing conspiracy, - 
the judgment in which case has been since reversed 
for a new trial; and the conviction of Jesse Harvey 
and Richard Warner, ex-Prohibition Agents, for con- 
spiracy to extort bribe money from violators of the 
In all of these cases substantial 


Prohibition Act. 
penitentiary terms were imposed. 
The vigorous prosecution of all defendants, the 


institution of a system of fines for eptty offenders, 
and the investigation of alleged grafting by bonds- 
men in liquor cases, have been innovations of 1927. 
United States Attorney Walter G. Winne in his 
annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
said that 510 criminal cases were begun, of which 275 
were for violation of the National Prohibition Act; 
331 convictions were obtained, of which 174 were for 
liquor violation. There were collected in_ fines 
$71,676.00, of which $45,484.00 were for liquor 
violations. r 


CONTROL IN CANADA. 


suits; (b) for ministers for sacramntal purposes; and 
(c) for any special purpose named in the permit. 
Drvggists are not allowed to sell liquors. Distil- 
leries and breweries may sell only to the Government. 

A commission headed by_D. B. 
general manager of the old Canadian Northern Rail- 
way administers the law. The penalties for viola~ 
tions are severe. and 

The New Brunswick legislature on April 19, 1927, 
put the sale of liquor under Government control by’ 
an act modeled after the Ontario act. i 

Manitoba went dry in 1916 after a referendum, 
but the act did not prohibit the importation of liquor 
for personal use. Four years later another refer- 
endum made the law invalid. In the summer of 
1923 there was a double referendum, the first pro- 
viding for the Government sale of liquor under the 
Moderation Leagve’s bill was carried by a vote of 
107,609 to 68, 879; the second to allow sale in hotels 
and restaurants was defeated by a majority of 36,907- 
That law has been in force since Aug. 7, 1923. 

Saskatchewan abolished bars in 1915, went 
= ** in 1917,. and turned to government 
control in 1924. 

Alberta voted dry in 1915, and for government 
control in 1923. 

British Columbia went dry in 1916, but wet 
and for government control in 1920.¥ 

Prince Edward Island, the smallest Canadian 
Province, on June 25 voted by an overwhelming 
majority against the substitution of Government 
control of the sale of liquor for the rpesent prohi- 
pMNori ae ta ibi 

ova Scotia retains a prohibition system simil: 

to the one just discarded by Ontario. - : 


NORWAY DISCARDS PROHIBITION.: 


Norway in 1917 prohibited the importafion; 
transportation and sale of spirits and of wine con- 
taining more than 12 per cent. of alcohol. In 1919 
the permanent prohibition of spirits was approved 
in a referendum by a vote of 353,567 to 304,673. 
The government Dill for the repeal of prohibition 
was defeated in both Houses in July, food. ‘The 
new government put the question to the voters 
in October, 1926, and the repeal of 
was carried by a vote of 531,425 to 421,292, the 
‘wets’ having gained 226,752 votes and the ‘“‘drys’’ 
having lost. 67,725 supporters. In Oslo the vote 
was 103,527 against probihition and 15,552 for 

The Norwegian. Parlisment on April 5, 192’ 
passed the bill repealing ths prohibition law of 1919 
as requited by the plebiscite and it went into effect — 
on May 2 when 13 government stores for the sale of 
liquor were opened. Incorporated societies which 
had sold liquor before the prohibition law were 
restored; sales can be made only between fixed hours: 
and not to minors. A certain amovwnt of local option 
is permitted. - The Government budget for 1927-28 
estimates the new income from th , 
25,000,000 kroner. ; 
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THE MISSISSIPP! RIVER FLOODS. 


The great Mississippi River flood, accurately 
characterized by Secretary Hoover as “‘the greatest 
peace time calamity in the history of the country” 
overwhelmed the Lower Mississippi Valley for six 
weeks in April and May 1927. The flood inundated 
over 20,000 square miles, or approximately 12,800,000 
acres,—an area equal to the state of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Jersey,—and drove from their 
homes 700,000 people, of whom 600,000 have been 
dependent on Red Cross assistance. The property 
damaged by the flood was valued in the 1920 census 


at more than $270,000,000. Fortunately the im- 
rtant cities in the path of the ficed, St. Louis, 
empnis, Vicksburg and New Orleans, were saved 


» from appreciable damage. 


The crop under cultivation which was 
inundated, as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture totaled 4,417,500 acres in 124 counties 
and parishes. The flooded area in Arkansas was 

laced at 1,838,400 acres; Louisiana, 1,112,200 acres; 
dississippl, 861,000 acres; Missouri, 359,000 acres; 
Tennessee, 195,000 acres, and Kentucky, 56,000 acres. 

Reports from a special survey showed that farmers 
intended to plant 1,351,400 acres of corn in the 
flooded area this year; 447,300 acres of hay, and 
2,044,600 acres of other crops including cotton, but 

ndary floods in many instances interfered with 
carrying out these intentions. The probable loss of 
porn Was estimated at from 400,000 to 550,000 


es, 

© Livestock losses included 25,425 head of horses and 

mules; 50,490 head of cattle; 148,110 head of swine; 
1,300 head of sheep, and 1,276,570 poultry, 

_.. The losses on houses, barns, industrial plants, 

f hw: and farm tools has not been estimated. 

The railroads which had maintained ¢, 

an_ extraordinary pares, must spend about $15,- 
000,000 to replace and strengthen damaged embank- 
ments and displaced property. 

The flood reached new record heights. At Cairo, 
Hil., it reached 56.4 feet above low water (previous 
high 54.69 in 1913); at Memphis, 46.0 (46.55in 1913); 
at Helena, Ark., 56.7 (55.20 in 1913); at Arkansas 

60.5 (58.0 in 1922); at eae 58.7 (54.85 
22); at Natchez 56,5 (55.3 in 1922); and at 
New Orleans 21.0 (21.27 in 1922). The fact that 
lower water is shown at Memphis and New Orleans 
was due to levee Di that relieved the pressure at 
these points. ; ( 

The flood was due to excessive rainfall in the 

e basin of the Mississippi which embraces 
1,240, square miles, about 41% of the area of the 
United States. From September 1926 to March 1927 


Neosho River in Kansas and Oklahoma in ber, 
the greatest known there. 
Late in December rains swept Tennessee and 


Kentucky, and the Tennessee and Cumberland 
Rivers were in flood, the latter exceeding previous 
records, The lower poe _— above — pepe ney _ 
Late in January rain 6 ie upper whic! 

to nearly 30 feet at Pittsburgh and above 59 fect at 
Cineinnat’ 


Mississippi, 
Western 


- As the k on .additional fiood warnings 
were ) awe or three days for the lower 
Mississippi, from Cairo to its mouth, that still higher 

those ‘f wo 


reached. About A ie ee oy indication Slated to 
atest food in the history of the lower Mis- 


nearly a vance. 
On April 2 the Vicksburg district"was advised that 
rest of the flood would be reached by the end of 
the Snotith. people at New Orleans were advised on 


April 8 that the crest would be reached there during 


- 


the frst week in May. Later rains made it necessary 
to increase the forecasts of crest stages and to delay 
the dates therefor by five to ten days. 

By the middle of May the Mississippi River had 
overflowed or broken down all the levees from Cairo 
to Natchez on the west bank, and on the east bank 
had inuadated a great area in Western Mississippi 
between the mouth of the Arkansas River and Vicks~- 
burg. Northern Louisiana had been turned into an 
inland sea from 250 to 300 miles long and from 50 
to 100 miles wide, through which the crest of tho 
Mississippi and the backwater crest of the Arkansas’ 
were OE their way southward. New Orleans was 
sa,ed by blasting the levee at Poydras, fifteen miles 
below the city, beginning April 29 and gradually con- 
tinued for two weeks. The breach eventually widened 
to 3,000 feet and carried a flow of 200,000. cubic teet 
of water per second, but the adjacent Parishes of 
Plaquemines and St. Bernard were sacrificed at a cost 
to the city of about $2,500,000. On May 13 the 
crumbling of the Bayou des Glaises levee at Moreau- 
ville, La., protecting the “sugar bowl’’ formed by the 
bend of the river, opened to the flood the region where 
most of the cane sugar of the United States is grown 
and before long another million acres had been added 
to the submerged area and some 85,000 of the 
inhabitants, many of them descendants ef the French 
Acadians of the eighteenth century, had been driven 
from their homes and farms. 

By May 19 a break in the levee at Melville, La., 
on the Atchafalaya River, paralleling the Mississippi 
on the West, had widened to 4,000 feet, and urgent 
warnings were sent out to twenty-seven towns in the 

ath of the flood. On May 24 the heroic efforts which 

ad been made to hold the levee at McCrea, on the 
east bank of the Atchafalaya, suddenly went for 
naught, and the last of the great breaks discharged a 
torrent of water in the “sugar bowl.” Seven of the 
ten sugar-growing parishes of Louisiana were entirely 
submerged before the water finally reached the Gulf, 
and still another 100,000 people were added to the 
more than 200,000 in the state whom the flood had 
dispossessed. 

trom this point the flood waters began to recede 
rapidly. But heavy rains at the end of May in the 
upper Mississippi Valley again raised the river level 
at Cairo, a cloudburst in Eastern Kentucky on May 
29 caused more than eighty deaths and temporarily 
drove out more than 100,000 people, and on June 6 a 
return of high water on the lower Arkansas, due to 
rains, was for a second time rendering homeless some 
fifteen or twenty thousand people. The new rise of 
the river delayed for several weeks the ultimate dis- 
appearance of the water in the lower sections.of the 
inundated area. 


WORK OF RELIEF, 


In a speech at New Orleans on May 28, Secretary 
Hoover, who had been personally directing the work 
of relief, summarized what had been done. Some 
700,000 people had been affected; more than 600,000 
had been in need of relief. Thanks to the work of the 
Federal Government, the American Red Cross and 
other agencies, not more than half a dozen lives 
had been lost since relief work had been centralized 
although a far larger number of deaths had occu 
during the first few days of the disaster. A network 
of communication by telegraph, telephone and radio 
had been thrown over the region, making possible 
advance warning to endangered communities, and 
motor trucks, automobiles, railway, trains, river 
steamers, barges and boats had been mobilized for the 
removal of the inhabitants and such of their property 
as covld be saved. An inspection of the region by 
bo grap twice daily had also been maintained. 

Vith the aid of the United States Engineer om 
the Coast Guard, the Lighthouse Service and the 
Navy, supplemented by the railways, a number of 

reat industries and organizations, such as the 

ational Guard and the American. Legion, 700,000 
persons had been remo, 2d from their homes to safety 
and cared for. \ Highty concentration camps, extend- 
ing for a thousand miles from Cairo to the Gulf, had 
been prepared by the Red Cross, some of the camps 
accommodating’ 20,000 people. Altogether, over - 
340,000 individuals had been sheltered in these camps 
and more than 250,000 had been given rations outside 
the cam 
: “Scores of thousands of these folk,”’ he said, “have 
been reclothed, sanitation and health have been safe- 
guarded) hundreds of thousands of them have been 
vaccinated, and hundreds of thousands more have 
been inoculated for typhoid. Outbreaks of con- 
tagious disease have been stamped out. Ills.of which 
this mass of people would have been ignorant have 
been’ attended to by camp physicians. They have 
been given instruction in hygiene and in personal 
health. I can state unhesitatingly that we shall 
return these people home more sound in body and in 
mind than when they came.” 


‘Og 
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‘As fast as the flood receded the inhabitants of the 
inundated territory began returning to their homes 
and the great task of restoring normal conditions of 
agricultural and town life began. By June 1 most 
of the submerged land in Illinois, Missouri, Kentucsy 
and Tennessee had been drained, and the flooded area 
was rapidly diminishing in Arkansas, During June 
the people returned to what had been their homes in 
Northern Mississippi and Louisiana. 

To facilitate reconstruction, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi each organized a State Reconstruc- 
tion Commission, together with a special finance 
corporation through which, with the assistance of the 
banks, loans on liberal terms might be made to 
individuals who still possessed credit and who could 
not be carried by local banks and merchants. Ths 
cooperation of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
at Washington raised the resources of these financial 
corporations to about $5,000,000. 

The total expenditure of the Federal Government 
during the six weeks of the flood was estimated by 
Secretary Hoover at $5,000,000, to which is to be 


added several millions contributed by railways and 


various corporations. Two Red Cross appeals netted 
about $14,000,000. A Flood Credits Corporation, 
formed at Washington on June 3, by officials of tae 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, under- 
took to raise $1,750,000 to supplement Government 
aid to agriculture. 

President Coolidge was asked to call a special 
session of Congress but decided that it was not 
necessary. He called in his annual message for ex- 
haustive engineering investigation, and liquidation for 
effective future Flood Control. 


CHIEF OF ENGINEERS’ PLAN, 


President Coolidge submitted bee ay Dec. 8, 
the flood-contro!] recommendations of Major Gen. 
Jadwin, chief of Army engineers, calling for an ex- 
penditure of $296,400,000 on the lower reaches of tke 
Mississippi River—$185,400,000 to be spent in flood 
control works, with the Federal Government bearing 
cy of the cost and the States affected 20%, and 
$111,000,000 to be set aside for channel stabilization, 
to be provided by the Federal Government alone. 

The work would be spread over a period of ten 
years, with $25,000,000 utilized the first year and 
$30,000,000 a year thereafter. 


General Jadwin’s plan includes a spillway above 


New Orleans, diversion floodways in the Atchafalaya ° 


and Tensas Basins, a river bank floodway from Cairo, 
Tll., to New Madrid, Mo., together with merche eae 
aud a moderate raising of existing levees. e says: 

“The Federal government took a hand in levee 
Construction about 1879, when the Mississippi River 
commission was formed. Prior to that time the 
Valley already had expended 
m that date up to the 


oint in the 
that flood 
reached heights not hitherto provided for and heights 
um that would 


ready had been spent and a fourth appropriation 
leluge 


tributaries. 

““A conception of the cost of flood control by head- 
water reservoirs may be had from the fact that the 
Dayton flood control district expended some $32,- 
000,000 to control the floods of relatively small areas 
on relatively small tributaries of the Mississippi. 

“The fact that the greatest recorded flood of the 
upper Mississippi to pass St. Louis occurred in 1844. 
while the Northwest was covered with its primeval 
forests, shows that positive results cannot be expected 
from reforestation.” 


FLOODS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The greatest flood catastrophe in the history of 
New England started Nov. 3, 1927. It was caused 
by heavy rainfall, reaching in some places as high as 
six and seven inches, on top of water-soaked land, 
flowing off with great rapidity. Vermont was the 
heaviest sufferer, the rivers and streams rising to 
unprecedented heights. The heaviest loss was in the 
Winoosk Valley. Montpelier and Barre were isolated 
and badly damaged; also Rutland, Bellows Falls and 
Brattleboro. The losses to the farmers in the valleys 
was very heavy. The damage in Vermont alone was 
estimated at over $30,000,000. The destruction of 
railroad tracks and bridges will cost the railroads 
about $6,000,000. Nine hundred highway bridges 
were washed out and the highway losses were esti- 
mated at $7,000.000. Many miles of roads cannot be 
repaired until spring. Losses to individuals in the 
cities and on the farms were estimated from $7,000,- 


000 to $10,000,000, and the destruction of cattle was 
very: heavy. The industrial losses were estimated at 
$5,000,000. The Legislature in Special Session. on 
Nov. 30 authorized an issue of $8,500,000 in bonds 
for the restoration of highways and bridges, and 
appropriated $1,500,000 for flood relief. 

= Hampshire suffered losses running into the 
millions. 


Western Massachusetts was badly damaged; 3 
broken reservoir wiped out Becket and tore away 
miles of railroad track. The Connecticut River 
reached the flood height of 14.7 feet at the Holyoke 
Dam and 29 feet at Hartford. The entire valley 
from Greenfield to the Sound was flooded, causing 
much damage. 

Be a also caused heavy floods in Eastern New 
ork. 

The Red Cross gave prompt assistance, caring for 
about 5,000 in Vermont and 2,000 in Massachusetts. 
The known loss of life was 113. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE BAUMES LAWS IN NEW YORK, 


District Attorney Joab H. Banton of New York 
repared for the World Almanac for 1927 (see pages 
73-5) a brief summary and analysis of the amend- 

ments and additions to the Code of Criminal Pro- 


. -eedure and the Penal Law, enacted by the New York 


State Legislature in 1926 as drawn up by the Joint 
Legislative Committee, headed by Senator Caleb 
Baumes of Orange, and popularly known as ‘‘The 
Baumes Laws,” 

Under the leadership of Senator Baumes the legis- 
lature of 1927 passed several bills amending, correct- 
ing and ‘tightening up’’ the laws. 

District Attorney Banton has prepared for the 
World Almanac the following brief statement show- 
ing the effect of the enforcement of these laws in 
New York County: 

The so-called Baumes laws went into effect July 1, 
1926. The principal features of these laws were: 

(1) Life sentence for conviction of a fourth felony 
(Penal Law 1942). 

(2) Mandatory sentence for, persons convicted of 
@ second felony to a term of imprisonment for a 
period not less than the longest term nor more than 
twice the longest term prescribed by law upon a first 
conviction of the same offense (Penal Law 1941). 

' (8) Imposition of an additional term of not less 


_than five years mor more than ten years upon 8 


risoner who commits, or attempts to commit; = 
R 1b44), 2 


elony while armed (Penal Law 

Between July 1, 1926, and November 28, 1927; 
these laws have been enforced with the following 
effect, in New York County: 

(1) Twenty-five defendants have been convicted 


as fourth offenders and sentenced to prison for the ~ 


period of their natural lives. 

2) There have been 99 defendants sentenced 
under the second offender statute, and ‘ 

(3) There have been 67 defendants sentenced 
upon conviction of a felony, or attempting to commit 
r: The t ous “eee en 

e total number endants affected by the 
increased em a during the period above men- 


tioned is 1 
It is impossible to make a comparison but the 
amendments to the Code of Criminal Pr ure 


relating to appeals have caused appeals to be speeded 


up. 

The provisions relating to finger print: and 
furnishing criminal records of persons pacer) of 
felonies have been of t assistance. For the year 
beginning July 1, 1926, something like 15,000 such 
records were received by the District Attorney of 
ath tah County from the Police Department of 


Any future treaty of limitation will call 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDCE’S ANNUAL 


The main points of the anhual message of Presi- 
dent Coolidge sent to Congress December 6, 1927, 
are given below. 

It is gratifying to report that for the fourth con- 


_8ecutive year the state of the Union in general is 


good. We are at peace. The country as a whole 
has had a prosperity never exceeded. Wages are 
at their highest range, employment is plentiful. 
Some parts of agriculture and industry have lagged; 
6om® localities have suffered from storm and flood. 
But such losses have been absorbed without serious 
detriment to our great economic structure. Stocks 
of goods are moderate and a wholesome caution is 
prevalent. Rates of interest for industry, agricul- 
ture, and government have been reduced. avers 
and investors are providing capital for new construc- 
tion in industry and public works. The purchasing 
power of agriculture has increased. If the people 
Inaintain that confidence which they are entitled 
to have in themselves, in each other, and in America, 
& comfortable prosperity will continue. 

The Nation must mske financial sacrifices, ac- 
companied by a stern self-denial in public expendi- 
tures, until we bave conquered the disabilities of 
our public finance. While our obligation to veter- 
ans and dependents is large and continuing, the 
heavier burden of the national debt is being steadily 
eliminated. At the end of this fiscal year it will be 
teduced from about $26,600,000,000. to about 
$17,975,000,000. Annual interest, including war 
saving: will have been reduced from $1,055,000,000 
to $670,000,000. The sacrifices of the people, the 
economy of the Government, should be continued 
for the purpose of relieving the Nation of the burden 
of interest and debt and releas: revenue for inter- 
nal improvements and national development. 

The annual saving in interest, between 1925 and 
1929 is $212,000,000. Without this no bill to relieve 
the. taxpayers would be worth proposing. Exem 
tions have been increased until 115,000,000 people 
make but 2,500,000 individual taxable returns, so 
that further reduction should be mainly for the pur- 
pose of removing inequalities. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has recommended a measure which 
would give us a much better balanced system of 


peril of a deficit. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Being a nation relying not on foree, but on fair 
dealing and good will, to maintain peace with others, 
we have provided a moderate military force in a form 
adapted solely to defense. It should be continued 
with a very generous supply of officers and with the 
present base of personnel. While our Army is small, 
prudence requires that it should be kept in a high 
state of efficiency. The garrison ration has lately 
been incre: . While most of the Army is well 
housed, some of it which is quartered in war-time 
training camps is a pony housed. In the 

three years $12,533, ve been appropriated 
or reconstruction and repairs, and an authorization 
$22,301,000 for new ho' 5 


ated. The work, however, Is not completed, so 
Other appropriations are being recommended. 

Our Nave ig likewise a weapon of defense. We 
have one treaty secured by an unprecedented atti- 
tude of generosity on our part for a limitation in 
naval armament. After most careful preparation, 
extending over months, we recently ie every 
effort to secure a three- er treaty to the same end. 
We were granted m' cooperation by piso but 
we were unable to come to an agreement with Great 
Britain, While the results of the conference were of 
considerable value, they were mostly of a negative 
character. We know now that no agreement can 
be reached which will be inconsistent with a con- 
siderable building program on our part. We are 
ready and willing to continue the pre aratory in- 
vestigations on the general subject of itation of 
SS ee ie aes 

ices 0! C} ie of Na’ : 
ake have a considerable cruiser tonnage, but a 
of it is obsolete. Everyone knew that had 8 
agreement been reached it would have 


-power 
essity of contin our building 
a vs Le failure ‘oe ee should not cause us 


herwise should. 

build either more or less than we ot! = us oe 
more . We should enter on no competition. 
we ones id refrain from no needful program. It 
id be made clear to all the world that king a 


; Seanite agreement, the attitude of any other country 
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is not to be permitted to alter our own policy. But 
it should be known to all that our military power 
holds no threat of aggrandizement. It is & guaranty 
of peace and security at home, and when it goes 
abroad it is an instrument for the protection of the 
legal rights of our citizens under international law, 
a refuge in time of disorder, and always the servant 
of world peace. 


MERCHANT MARINE AND AVIATION. 


The United States Government ficet is transporte 
ing a large amount of freight and reducing its drain 
on the Treasury. ‘Fhe Shipping Board is constantly 
under pressure, to which it too often yields, to pro- 
tect private interests, rather than serve the public 
welfare. Public operation is not a success. No 
investigation, of which I have caused several to be 
made, has failed to report that it could not succeed 
or to recommend speedy transfer to private owner- 
ship. Our exporters and importers are both itn- 
different about using American ships. It should be 
our policy to keep our present vessels in repair and 
dispose of them as rapidly as possible, rather than 
undertake any new construction. Their operation 
is a burden on the National Treasury, for which we 
are not receiving sufficient benefits. 

A rapid growth is taking place in aeronautics, 
The Department of Commerce has charge of the 
inspection and licensing system and the construc- 
tion of national airways. Almost 8,000 miles are 
already completed and about 4,000 miles more con- 
templated. Nearly 4,400 miles are now equipped 
and over 3,000 miles more will have lighting and 
emergency landing fields by next July. Air mail 
contracts are éxpected to cover 24 of these lines. 
Daily airway flying is nearly 15,000 miles and ig 
expected to reach 25,000 miles early next year. 

Flights for other purposes exceed 22,000 miles 
each day. Over 900 airports, completed and un- 
completed, have been laid out, The demand for 
aircraft has greatly increased. Cooperation should 
be given to private enterprise in opening up aviation 
service to Mexico and Central and South America. 

The National Government has been making 
liberal contributions to encourage the construction 
of good roads: National participation, however, 
should be confined to trunk-line systems. The 
national tax on automobiles is now nearly sufficient 
to meet this outlay. This tax is very small, and on 
low-priced cars is not more than $2 or $3 each year. 


INSULAR POSSESSIONS. 


Conditions in the Philippine Islands have been 
steadily improved. Contentment and good order 
prevail. Roads, irrigation works, harbor improvee 
ments, and public buildings are being constructed. 
Public education and sanitation have been ad- 
vanced, The Government is in a sound financial 
condition. These immediate results were especially 
due to the administration of Gov. Gen. Leonard 
Wood. The six years of his governorship marked a 
distinct improvement in the islands and rank as one 
of the outstanding accomplishments of this dis- 
t hed man, His death is a loss to the Nation 
and the islands. 

Greater progress could be made, more efficiency 
could be put into administration, if the Congress 
would undertake to expend, through its approprie 
pai power, all or a part of the customs revenues 
which are now turned over to the Philippine treasury. 
The government of the islands is about 98 per cent 
in the hands of the Filipinos. An extension of the 
policy of self-government will be hastened by the 
demonstration on their part of their desire and their 
ability to carry out cordially and efficiently the pro- 
visions of the orgatiie se hn ds by the Congress 
for the government of the islands. 

A tale degree of progress is being made in Porto 


re: 

order to provide additional storage of water 
for i ome Canal and idea some control over 
the floods of the Chagres River, it is proposed to 
erect a dam to cost about $12,000,000 at A ajuela. 
It will take some five years to complete this work. 


AID FOR AGRICULTURE. 


The past year has seen @ marked improvement in 
the need vondition of agriculture. Production is 
better balanced and without acute gtigst or heavy 
surplus. Costs bave been reduced and the average 
output of the worker increased. The level of farm 
prices has risen, while others have fallen, so that the 
purchasing power of the farmer is Oo gatiil & 
normal figure. The individual farmer entitled to 

eat credit for the progress made since 1921. e 

as adjusted his production and through cooperative 
organizations and other methods improved his mar- 
keting. He is using authenticated facts and em- 


ploying sound methods which. other industries are 
obliged. to use to secure stability and prosperity. 


, Any sound and workable proposal to help, the 
farmer will have the earnest support of the Govern- 
ment. Legislation should assist _as Many producers 
in as many regions as possible. It should be the aim 
to assist the farmer to work out his own salvation 
socially and economically. The main problem is one 
of dealing with a surplus of production.’ -It is useless 
to propose a temporary expedient. What is needed 
is permanency and stability. Government price 
fixing is known to be- unsound and bound to result in 
disaster. A Government subsidy would work out in 
the same way. It can not be sound for all of the 
people to hire some of the people to produce a crop 
which neither the producers nor the rest of the people 
want. 

Price fixing and subsidy will both increase the 
surplus, instead of diminishing it. | Putting the Gov- 
ernment directly into business is merely a combi- 
nation of subsidy and price fixing aggravated by 

olitical pressure. These expedients would lead 
ogically to telling the farmer by law what and. .how 
Much he should plant and where he should plant it, 
and what and how much he should sell and where he 
should sell it. The most effective means of dealing 
with surplus crops is to reduce the surplus acreage. 
While this can not be done by the individual farmer, 
it;can be done through the organizations already in 
existence, through the information published ~by 
the Department. of Agriculture, and especially 
through banks and others who supply credit refusing 
. to finance an acreage manifestly too large. 

Tt is impossible to provide by law for an assured 
success aid prosperity for all those who.engage in 
farming. If acreage becomes overextended, the 
Government can not assume responsibility for it. 
The Government can, however, assist cooperative 
associations and other organizations in orderly mar- 
keting and handling a surplus clearly due to weather 
and seasonal conditions, in order to save the producer 
from preventable loss. While it is probably impos- 
gible to secure this result at a Hinge step, and much 
will have to be worked out by trial and ‘rejection, a 
beginning could be made by setting up a Federal 
board of able and experienced men in marketing, 
granting equal advantages under this board to the 
various agricultural commodities aud sections of the 
country, giving encouragement to the cooperative 
movement in agriculture, and providing a revolving 
joan fund at a moderate rate of interest for the 
necessary financing. Such legislation would lay the 
lt tlt for a \ permanent solution of the surplus 
\problem. : 

This.is not a proposal to lend more money to the 
farmer, who is already fairly well financed,» but.to 
lend; money temporarily to experimental marketing 
associations which will no doubt ultimately be fi- 
nanced by the regularly established banks, as were 


’ the temporary operations of the War Finance Cor- 


oration. Cooperative marketing especially would 
provided with means of buying or building pnysi- 
cal properties, 

The National Government has almost. entirely 
relieved the farmer from income taxes by successive 
tax reductions, but State and local taxes have in- 
er putting on him a grievous burden. A 
policy of rigid economy should be applied to State 
and local expenditures. This is clearly within the 
legislative domain of the States, The Federal Gov- 
ernment has also improved our banking structure 
and system of agricultural credits. The farmer will 
ee area benefited by similar action in many 

ates. 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


The present tariff rates supply the National Treas- 
ury with well over $600,000,000 of annual revenue 
Yet, about 65 per cent of our imports come in duty 
free. Of the remaining 35 per cent of imports on 
which duties are laid, about 23 per cent consists’ of 
luxuries and agricultural products, and the balanee 
of about 12 per cent, amounting to around .$560,- 
000,000, is made up of manufactures and ‘merchan- 
dise. . As no one is advocating any material reduc- 
tion in the rates on agriculture or luxuries, it is only 
the comparatively small amount of about $560,000,- 
000 of. other Maal be that are really considered in 
any, discussion of reducing tariff rates.. While this 
amount, duty free, would be large enough seriously 
to depress many Jines of business in our own country, 
it is of small importance when spread over the rest 
of the world: 

It is often stated that a reduction of tariff rates on 
industry would benefit agriculture. It would be 

interesting to know to what commodities it is thought 
this could be applied. Everything the farmer uses 
in farming {is already on the free list. -Nearly evéry- 
thing he sells is protected. It would seem to ‘be 
. obvious that it is better for the country to have the 
farmer raise food to supply the domestic manufac- 
turer than the foreign manufacturer.. In: one case 
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our country would have only the farmer; in the other 
{t would have the farmer and -the manvfacturer. 
Assuming that Europe would have more money if it 
scld us larger amounts of merchandise, it is not cer- 
tain it would consume more food, or, if it did, that 
its purchases would be made in this country. Un- 
doubtedly -it. would.resort to the cheapest. market 
which is by no means ours. The largest and best and 
most profitable market for the farmer in the world 
is. our owm domestic market. Any great increase in 
manufactured imports means the closing of our own 
plants. -Nothing could be worse for agriculture. 

“ Extensive investigation made by the War 
Department indicates that the nitrate , plants at 
Muscle Shoals are of little value for national defense 
and can probably be disposed of within two years. 
The oxidation part of the plants, however, should be 
retained ‘indefinitely. This leaves this project 
mostly concerned. with power. It should, neverthe- 
less, continue to be dedicated to agriculture. Ht is 
probable 'that this desire can be best served by dis- 
posing of the plant and applying the revenues re- 
cely from it.to research for methods of more 
economical production of concentrated fertilizer, But 
in disposing of the property preference should be given 
to proposals to use all or part of it for nitrate produc- 
tion and fertilizer manufacturing. 


FLOOD CONTROL. 


For many years the Federal Government has been 
build: a system of dikes along the Mississippi 
River for protection against high water. During 
the past season the lower States were overcome by @ 
most. disastrous flood. Many thousands of square 
miles were inundated, a great.many lives were lost, 
much livestock was drowned, and a very heavy 
destruction of property was inflicted upon the-in- 
habitants. The American Red Cross af once went 
to the relief of the stricken communities. ppeals 
for. contributions have brought in over $17,000,000. 
The Federal Government has provided services, 
equipment, and supplies probably amounting to 
about $7,000,000 more. 
$10,000,000 in addition have been provided by local 
railroads, the States, and their political units. Credits 
have been arranged by the Farm Loan Board, and 
three emergency finance corporations with a total 
capital of $3,000,000 have. insured additional re- 
sources to the extent of $12,000,000. ‘Through these 
means the 700,000 people in the flooded areas have 
been adequately supported. Provision has been 
ee: to care for those in need until after the 1st of 

anuary. 

The Engineer Corps of the Army has contracted 
to close all breaks in the dike system before, the next 
season of high-water. A most thorough and elabo- 
rate survey of the whole situation has been made and 
embodied in a report with recommendations for 
future flood control, which will be presented to the 
Congress. The carrying out of their plans 
necessarily extend over 2 series of years. They will 
call for a pues and strengthe: of the dike system 
with provision for emergency spillways and improve- 
ments for the benefit of navigation. 

Under the present law the land adjacent to the 
dikes-has paid one-third of the cost of their con- 
struction. This has been a most extraordinary con- 
eession from the plan adopted in relation to irriga- 
tion, where the general rule has been that the land 
benefited shold bear. the entire expense. To say 
that the land is unable to bear any expense of reclam- 
ation is the same thing. as saying that it is not worth 
reclaiming. Because of expenses incurred and 
charges already held against this land, it seems prob- 
able that some revision will have to be made concern- 
ing the proportion of cost which it should bear. But 
it is extremely important that it should pay. enough 
so that those requesting improvements will be charged 
with some responsibility for their cost, and the neigh- 
borhood where works are constructed have a pecu- 
niary interest in preventing waste and extravagance 
and securing a wise and economical expenditure of 
public funds. 

The governments of the afflicted areas, both State 
and municipal, can not’ be given too high praise for 
the courageous and helpful way in which they have 
come to the rescue of the people. If the sources 
directly chargeable can not meet thé demand, the 
National Government should not fail to provide 
generous -relief. This,- however, does not mean 
restoration. The Government is not an insurer of 
{ts citizens against the hazard of the elements. | It is 
works andthe humanitarian duty of relieving tts 

‘ e humanitar! uty of reliev: 
citizens from distress. » Y ; ing ie 

The people in the flooded area and. their representa- 
tives have approached this problem in the most 
generous and’ broad-minded way. They should be 
met.-with' alike spirit on the part of the National 
Covet tetion by thi 

tion by this Congress should be confined to 
our principal and most pressing problem, the lower 


y 


Beyween $5,000,000 and . 


required laws for its 


Mississippi, considering tributaries only so far as 
they materially affect the main flood problem. A 

efinite Federal program relating to our waterways 
‘was proposed when the last Congress authorized a 
comprehensive survey of all the important streams 
of the country in order to provide for their improve- 
ment, including flood control, navigation, power, and 
irrigation. Other legislation should wait pending 
& report on this survey. 

Very recently several of the New England States 
have suffered somewhat similarly from heavy rainfall 
and high water. No reliable estimate of damage has 
yet been computed, but it Is very large to private and 
public property. ‘The Red Cross is generously under- 
taking what is needed for {mmediate relief, repair and 
reconstruction of houses, restocking of domestic ani- 
mails, and food, clothing, and shelter. A consider- 
able sym of money will be available through the 


. regular channels in the Department of Agriculture 


for reconstruction of highways. It may be necessary 
to grant special aid for this purpose. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


The Congress in its last session authorized the 
general improvements necessary to provide the Mis- 
sissippi waterway system with better transportation. 
Stabilization of the levels of the Great Lakes and 
their opening to the sea by an effective shipway re- 
main to be considered. Since the last session the 
Board of Lig etl of the War Department has made 
& report on the proposal for a canal through the State 
of New York, and th Joint Board of Engineers, 
representing Canada and the United States, has {in- 
ished a report on the St. Lawrence River. Both of 
these boards conclude that the St. Lawrence project 
is cheaper, affords a mere expeditious method of 
placing western prodcts in Euro markets, and 
will cost less to operate. The State Department has 
requested the Canadian ‘Government to negotiate 
treaties necessary to provide for this improvement. 
It will also be necessary to secure an agreement with 
Canada to put in works necessary to prevent fluctu- 
stion in the levels of the Great Lakes. 

Legislation is desirable for the construction of a 
dam at Boulder Canyon on the Colorado River, 

rimarily as a method of flood control and irrigation. 
R ‘secondary result would be a considerable power 
development and a source of domestic water s"pply 
for southern California. Flood control is clearly a 
national problem, and water supply is a Government 
roblem, but every other possibiity should be ex- 
usted before the Federal Government mes 
engaged in the power business. The States which 
are interested ought to reach mutual agreement. 
This project is in reality their work. 


PROHIBITION, 


After more than two gener tions of constant 
Gebate, our og 8 adopted a system of national 
prohibition under all the solemnities involved in an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. In obe- 
dience to this mandate the Congress and the States, 
with one or two notable exceptions, have 

acuatienensien res ie 
ment. This imposes upon the citizenship o: e 
country, and especially on all public officers, not only 
the duty to enforce, bit the obligation to observe the 
sanctions of this constitutio) provision and its 
resulting laws. If this condition could be secured, 
all question concerning prohibition would cease. 
‘ederal Government is making every effort to 


al sale have been checked, 
and by means of injunction and criminal prosecution 
th of The 


Federal authorities propose to discharge their 
obligation for the enforcement to the full extent of 
their ability. f 


THE NEGRO AND THE INDIAN. 
80 much progress 
History does not fous ot secon & tat, whlch bas 
been accomplished by the Negro race 
e Emancipation Proclamation. They 
bate dome ge enue to be prominent in 


ediu- 

have come up from , 
‘ fessio: art, science, agric It™re, 
ba tig “wed pornmence.” It is estimated that 50,000 


of them are on the Government pay rolls, drawing 
about $50,600,000 each year. ey have been the 
recipients of presidential appointments and their 
professional ability has risen to a amcrnay high 
plane so that they have been intrusted with the en- 
tire Management and control of the great veterans 
peeiee at Tuskegee, where their conduct has taken 
high rank. They have shown that they have been 
worthy of all the enco ement which they have 
received. Nevertheless, they are too often sub- 
jected to thoughtless and inconsiderate treatment, 
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unworthy alike of the white or colored races. They 
have especially been made the target of the foul crime 
of lynching. For several years these acts of unlawful 
violence had been diminishing. In the last year they 
have shown an increase. Every principle of order 
and law and liberty is opposed to this crime. The 
Congress should enact any legislation it can under 
the Constitution to provide for its elimination. 
The condition of the American Indian has much 
improved in recent vears. Full citizenship was 
bestowed upon them on June 2, 1924, and appropri- 
ations for their care and advancement have been 
increased. Still there remains much to be done. 


Notable increases in poh ar bebe: for the several” 


major functions performed by the Department of 
the Interior on behalf of the Indians have marked the 
last five years. In that time, successive annual 
Increases in appropriations for their education total 
$1,804,325; for medical care, $578,000; and for in+ 
dustrial advancement, $205,000; or $2,582,325 more 
than would have been spent in the same period on 
the basis of appropriations for 1923 and the pre- 
ceding years. 
COAL, 


Legislation authorizing a system of fuel adminis- 
tration and the appointment by the President of a 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation in case of actual 
or threatened interruption of production is needed. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION. 


In order to increase the efficiency of transportation 
and decrease its cost to the shipper, railroad consoli- 
dation must be secured. Legislation is needed to 
simplify the mecessary procedure to secure stich 
agreements and arrangements for consolidation, 
always under thé control and with the approval o 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Pending 
this, no adequate or permanent reorganization can 
be made of the freight-rate structure, Meantime, 
both agric: itvre and industry are qe pelea to wait 
for needed relief. This is purely a ness question, 
which should be aripued of all local and partisan 
bias and decided on broad principles and its merits 
in order to promote the pubile welfare. A large 
amo nt of new construction and equipment, which 
will furnish employment for labor and markets for 
commodities of both factory and farm, wait on the 
decision of this important question. Delay is hold- 
ing back the progress of our country. 


VETERANS’ RELIEF, 


The care which this country has lavished on ite 
veterans is known of all men. The yearly outlay 
for this purpose is about $750,000,000, or about the 
cost of running the Federal Government, outside of 
the Post Office Department, before the World War. 
Our present system of pensions is already sufficiently 
liberal. It was increased by the last Congress for 
Civil and Spanish War veterans and widows and for 
some dependents. 

It has been suggested that the various govern- 
mental agencies now dealing with veterans’ relief be 
eonsolidated. This wo.ld bring many advantages. 

I am still of the ophaes that much good could be 
accomplished through the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Ed cation and Relief, into which wo: ld be 
gathered all of these functions under one directing 
member of the Cabinet. 

Industrial relations have never been more peace- 
ful. In recent months they have suffered from only 
one serious controversy. In all others diffic ties 
have been adjusted, both page a and labor 
wishing to settle controversies by friendly agreement 
rather than by compulsion. 


United States Employment Service has en-" 


The Un 
abled abo™t 2,000,000 men and women to gain paying 
itions in the last fiscal year. ParticJar attention 
as been given to assisting men past middle life and 
in provid field labor for harvesting agricultural 
crops, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


It is the policy of the United States to promote 
vince, We ar & peaceful people and committed to 
the settling at disputes by amicable adjustment 
rather than by force. We have believed that peace 
can best be secured by a faithful observance on our 
part of the principles of international law, accom- 
panied by patience and conciliation, and requiring 
of others a like treatment for ourselves. We have 
lately had some difference with Mexico rélative to 
the injuries inflicted upon our nationals and their 
property within that covntry. A firm adherence to 
our rights and a serupulous bes ot for the sover- 

nty of Mexico, both in accordance with the law 
pe coupled with patience and forbearance, 
it is hoped will resolve all our differences without 
interfer! with the friendly relationship between 

o Governments. j 
re have been compelled to send naval and marine 
forces to China to protsct the lives and property of 
our citizens. Fortunately their simple presence 
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there has been sufficient to prevent any material los- 
of life. But there has been considerable loss of 
property. That unhappy country ig torn by fac- 
tions and revolutions which bid fair to last for an 
indefinite period. Meanwhile we are protecting our 
citizens and stand ready to cooperate with any gov- 
ernment which may emerge in promoting the welfare 
of the people of China. They have always had our 
friendship, and they should especially merit our con- 
sideration in these days of their distraction and 
distress. } f 
We were confronted by similar condition on @ 
small scale in Nicaragua, Our marine and naval 
forces protected our citizens and their property and 
prevented a heavy sacrifice of life and the destruction 
of that country by a reversion to a state of revolution. 
Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War, was sent 
there to cooperate with our diplomatic and military 
officers in effecting a settlement between the con- 
tending parties. This was done on the assurance 
that we would cooperate In restoring a state of peace 
where our rights would be protected by giving our 


~- assistance in the conduct of the next presidential 


election, which occurs in a few months. With this 
assurance the population returned to their peace- 
time pursuits, with the exception of some small 
roving bands of outlaws 
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be said to have improvea within the year. While i, 


av, a due regard for our own affairs, the protec- 
Ate our py rights, and the advancement of our 
own people, we can 
others. 
Our example has become of great importance in 
the world. 3 is recognized that we are independent, 


detached, and can and do take a disinterested position 


in relation to international affairs. Our charity 
embraces the earth. Our trade is far flung. Our 
financial favors are widespread. 
peaceful and law-abiding realize that not only have 
they nothing to fear from us, but that they can rely 
on our moral support. Proposals for promoting the 
peace of the world will have careful consideration. 
But we are not a people who are always seeking for 
a sign. We know that peace comes from hon 
and fair dealing, from moderation, and a generous 
regard for the rights of others. The heart of the 
Nation is more important than treaties. A spirit 
of generous consideration is a more certain defense 
than great armaments. We should continue to 
romote peace by our.example, and fortify it by such 
ternational covenants against war as, we are per~- 
mitted under our Constitution to make. 

In doing good, in walking humbly, in sustaining its 
own people, in ministering to other nations, America 
will work out its own mighty destiny. 


In general, our relations with other countries can 


THE FEDERAL TAX-PAYER’S DOLLAR. 


Secretary of the Treayury Mellon in his annual 
report for 1927, gives this table showing the func- 
tional distribution of United States Government 
expenditures, by percentages, for the fiscal 


1927 and 1926; 
1927' 1926 
Per ct. Per ct. 


Ordinary civil functions... 17.1 127.9 
General Government... 2.7. 2.9 
Internal security........ wats oe 2.0 2.1 
Development and regulation....... 3.3 3.1 
Public domain, works and industries, Vob—  piodeth 
Local governments and Indians..... 14 1.6 
Foreign relations. ..... So hiow 4 4 

Military functions. 31.8 33.5 

Public debt..... 51.1 48.6 
Interest. . 20.9 23.6 
Premium. s 2 2 

” Statutory retireoments........-.... 13.8 13.8 
Other retirements........262+6. 16.2 10.9 


“Probably the most striking tact brought out ‘by 


such @ percentage distribution is the small fiscal 
importance of ordinary civil expenditures,” says the 
Secretary. ‘‘These are often thought by those who 
bave never looked into the matter to be typical of 


years | practically all the disbursements of the Government. 


When the average citizen grumbles over the size of 
his income tax payment he often visualizes his hard- 
earned money being spent by the Government to 
compile reports on business or agricultural condi- 
tions, or to erect public buildings, send diplomats 
abroad, carry on scientific investigations, or make 
and enforce laws. As 2 matter of fact, a small part 
of the taxpayer's dollar goes into work of this sort, 
only about one-sixth being used for all the raulti- 
tudinous types of ordinary civil: functions. added 
together. One-half of each tax dollar is used for the 
service of the public debt, the equivalent of 20 cents 
being required for interest and premium payments 
and 30 cents for debt retirement. The remaining 
one-third of the taxpayer's dollar is spent on military 
expenditures for national defense or payments to 
military veterans.” 


NEAR EAST RELIEF. 


Near East Relief is an organization chartered Aug. 
6, 1919, by Congress, to which report is made. The 
present field of operations embraces three areas- 
Greece and her islands, including stations in Con- 
stantinople, Bulgaria and Egypt; the Caucasus area, 
including the Georgian S. S. Republic, Russian 
Armenia and Pérsia; Syria and Palestine. Adminis- 
trative centers are Athens, Leninakan (formerly 
Alexandropol, Armenia), Tabriz (Persia) and Beirut 
Syria). ‘The central headquarters are at 151 Fifth 

venue, New York City. The field administration 
is centered in eight regional offices in different parts 
of the country, with some additional main offices 
a ms larger states. European headquarters are at 

‘aris. 

The officers of Near East Relief are: Chairman, 
James L. Barton; vice-chairman, John H. Finley; 
general secretary, Charles V. Vickrey; treasurer, 
Cleveland E, Dodge; assistant treasurer, ©. C. Miller; 
general counsel, Frank L. Polk. The executive com- 
mittee consists of Edwin M. Bulkley, chairman; 
James I. Barton, Cleveland E. Dodge, John H. 
Finley, James C. Harbord, Harold A. ‘Hatch, Wil- 
liam B. Millar, Henry Morgenthau, George A. Plimp- 
ease Oliver J. Sands, Albert Shaw and Charles V. 

ckrey. 

The overseas staff.of Near East Relief comprises 61 
American men and women and several thousand 
Native helpers. ’ 

Near East Relief succeeded the Armenian and 
Syrian Relief Comimittee, originally established in 
1915, following an appeal for American relief to vic- 
tims of massacres which came from Henry Morgen- 
thau, then United States Ambassador to Turkey. 
The organization has saved from starvation more 
than a million children and advits. Its-activities 
now are principally the care of children orphaned by 


the war, but during 1927 it also aided medically and 


by giving work 


approximately 18,374 adults, mostly 
women with chil 


dren. Forty-five hospitals and 
clinics are maintained or subsidized by Near East 
Relief, where 1,963,246 treatments were, given last 
year. Used clothing and shoes to the amount of 
735,094 pounds, net, were contributed through the 


year. 

During 1926-1927 42,959 children were cared for 
in one way or another by Near East Relief, including 
2,377 children fed in refugee camps in Beirut, 3,959 
in Bulgaria and 3,000 children and mothers, in addi- 
tion to 700 infants, in Russian Armenia due to the 
earthquake disaster. Of this total 7,720 were in the 
organization's institutions, 6,087 were in Armenian, 
Greek, Jewish and Turkish orphanages subsidized by 
the organization, 3,218 were being supported in 
families and-15,898 more were being supervised in 
homes into which they have been placed from the 
organization’s orphanages. Wholly or partly main- 
tained are 37 orphanage centres and schools. Food 
er school aid or both for children in the. refugee 
a of Greece and Syria have been budgeted if 
funds permit. 

The auditor’s report covering the period ending 
June 30, 1927, shows that up to that date the net 
cash contributions to Near East Relief amounted to 
$86,677,855, and that its relief payments amounted 
to $86,580,590. In addition, Near Hast Relief 
received through the United States Relief Adminis- 
tration, prior to 1921, flour valued at $12,800,000, 
and it values the buildings; land, transportation, 

uipment, service, food and other supplies con- 
tributed in the Near East at $5,000,000. ‘This bi 
the total amount administered up to $104,380,590. 

For the fifth time International Golden Rule Sun- 
day_was observed on tke first Sunday in December, 
1927. The day was appointed by the Internation: 


epee al 
Cre | 


y 


Near East Association, of which Charles V. Vickrey © 


is president. 


MEDALS AWARDED BY THE W/AR DEPARTMENT. f 5 
Philippine campaign medal, 32,953; Cuban mene 


' The number of medals issued by the War Depart- 
ment up to Nov. 1, 1927, for various compaigns in 
which the army has taken part is as follows: 

Civil War campaign medal, 464; Indian campaign 
medal, 1,963; Spanish campaign medal, 18,209; 


\ 


tion medal, 3,996; Porto Rican occu’ n 

324; China campaign medal, 1,685; ror er pers 
tion medal, 6,340; Mexican service medal, 16,449; 
Pie service medal, 36,548; Victory medal 


afford to be liberal toward 


Those who are © 


Le re Lal 
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THE UNITED STATES BUDCET FOR 1928-29, 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES AND SURPLUS. 


cal ; Fiscal 
Year, Receipts. |Expenditures} Surplus. Year, Receipts. |Expenditures| Surplus, 
[ese Se ateloto Bs! S| | 
Dollars Doliars. Dotiars. Doilars. Do'lars. Doit 
1924 Act., ./4,012,044,701 3,506,677,715) 505,366,986 || 1927 Est. . ./3.824,530,208/3,494,222.308 330,307,804 
1925 st. . ./3,601,968,297}3,534,083,808] 67,884,489 || 1927 Act. ../4,129,394/44113/493,584,519| 635,809/922 
1925 Aot.. .|3,780,148,684/3,529,643,446) 250,505,238 || 1928 Rev ohn oee-00t 3,621,314,285] 454,283,806 
3,55 


1926 Est... $,880,716,942 3,618,675,186| 262,041,756 || 1929 Hst..:.|3.809,497,3 


Wote—The figures are exclusive of postal revenues and postal expenditures paid from postal reven 
and the expenditures include reduction of the public debt required to te made froma oodinary Tadek is, bine 
ae sat budget estimate for 1928 was presented last year and revised this year when the 1929 estimate 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1929 COMPARED WITH 1928, 1927 AND 1926. 


Estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, compared with appropriati 
for fiscal years To25-96, 1926-27 and (revised) 1927-28, are as follows, cents omitted: aliens: 


> Estimate of 


Department, Appropriation,| Appropriation, | Appropriation,| Appropria‘ 

prrg20. 1o28. 1027. = it a 

Dolars, Doliars. Dollars, Doltiars, 
Legislative establishment .....,.06.-4.0---5 5 17,834,919 14,915,001 
PERCU VOCOMUID 3 om, Sessile tin:s. ob4)'si6a0) ound $19,460 489,960 
Independent offices: Civil Service Com...... 1,001,592 1,008,092 
smployees’ Compensation Com.......... ,744,540) 2,301,500 
Fed. Board of Vocational Education . 8,210,620) 8,227,000 

Federal Trade Commission,.... : 997,000) 1,008, 

eral Accounting Office fi 8,859,960 3,701,960 . 

Housing Corporation... ... FE, < gehary Safante 673,398 743,915 
Tnterstate Commerce Com...... eet oct 6337 6,153,157 6,853,962 
Pub. Bldgs, and Pub, Parks,........+..-. 2.3 ttn 2,282,505 
Be iaty COPMTNISSIONS sin E funis nie oa aim dnp 749,000 000 699,01 721,500 
Shipping Board and Emer. Fleet Corp..... 13,688,750 12,290,000 24,398,574 24,330,000 
Sm nian Inst. and Nat. Museum. Ps 974,761 39,711 93,301 74,020 
United States Veterans: Bureau... 5 000 5 462,965,000} 405,700,000 


Arlington Memorial Bridge Com... ‘ 
Nat. Adv. Com. for Aeronauties.......... 
Other Independent Offices.....,.....+..- 


Total Exec. Off. and Ind. offices..,..... 612,204,052} 595,520,808 
Department of Agricult oe Reece gears 


000 
25/000 i 5,366,484 1,878,045 


521,049,936, 459,820,459 
139,635,823 138,075,191 
30,632,847 28,542,129 
252,962,318]  262.255,602 
coe rag Pecuraee 


Seas 961,50 
Navy Department.......... << 2ah + aeeX — 322,061,975 302,862,378 
State Department... 1.1... SENCe eee 17,357,062] 16,277,652 
artment..... bien a ik voahesacr ¢ 176,637,465 153,708,404 
War Dept. including Panama Canal..,..,... 398,823,1 1 354,345,801 339,765,931 . 


P. O. Dept, Postal Deficiency payabie 


District of Golumbia: 2! !*: eS 8 sty La 


ee eee eee Cee ee * 


36,532,128 36,032,853 
2,294,170,372| 2,158,057.611| 1,904,240,288] 1,785,089,050 
369,209,094) 354,157,085; 336,058,208] 325,304,445 
000 800,000 1 000 1,000,000 


’ , ’ ’ 


Total, ordi 
oe, ‘Dal of the public debt: 


Bade, of bo: etc., reed. as payments) 
on obligations of foreign governments... 
+ Redemp. of bonds: Forfeitures, etc.......... 


ee of the public debt......-...-.-. 
on the public debt...........--. 5 


. le from the Treasury ‘ 
Post Othice 1 Devt and Postal Service payable 
from postal ‘ 


171,214,300] 181,963,650 
200,000 200,000 


232,923,596 174,124,150 


ee ee eee i) Cobo ww neee 


Rea teaaes 537,120,735| 569,981,804, 500,428,595 
70,000,000); 720,000,000} 785,000,000) 820,000,000 


3,505,793,766; 3,415,178,346| 3,259,222,093] 3,105.517,645 
753,000,000) 724,966,200 


Tot., incl. Post Off. Dept. and Postal 


atten ae ene eeeane s 


‘onvains an item of supplemental ap) riation for internal revenue refunds. 
¢) Hitherto included in estimates of approprl ation for “ service” payable from postal revenues, 


The budget of the United States for the fiscal year ; demands have been Jeseetied by $1,604,000,000, ‘This 
yt 


an item of $135,000, estimate for refundment of taxes for 1928-29. 
( Seatane cs fem of SSP 
-@ 


1928-29, as prepared by Directo: Herbert M. Lord Ad 
: 7 C) le are permanently richer because of the 
ig given above and was presented to Congress by | Giminisned demands made by the Federal Govern- 
Spaec aie freien tai On Dah nn) nae aa Petre ta" Ut ned oon TOANGoA oe 
) 4 e 
The Budget system has now been in effect a suf. | June 80, 1927, by $8,084,794,716. This low of 
ficient lerigth of time to enable us to appreciate fully ae Sebt ae WM sine saving in interest of 
ite far-reaching importance. It is directly responsible e extraordinary pe of June 30, 1927, was 
for our present position of financial stability. That $635,809,000, and was made possible by receipts from 
position has been acquired by scientific management | nonrecurring sources of $414,000,000, only $221,- 
of our business affairs. 000,000 coming from current and continuing sources. 
Since 1920 there have been three reductions in | Of this surplus $612,000,000 was applied to the ee 
taxes for the of relieving the people of some | debt, ainhgeaauenal interest. naving of $24,000,000. 
of their w: purdens, The act of November, 1921, The estimated surplus for this year—which 
toned tbe x load by a reduction of $09,000,000. | with (une, 00, 1228 is, S464. 000 00, ok Wai 
000. oe ak h Tape made @ further reduction of | $136/000,000 from current and continuing sources. 
$422,000,000. Taking these all together our taxi This is an increase of $254,000,000 over the estimate 


( 
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ee 

carried-in the 1928 Budget, of which increase $158,- 
000,000 is from miscellaneous receipts which include 
$154,000,000 in receipts from railroads. The remain- 
ing $96,000,000 of the increase is found in regular 
revenue returns, 

The estimated surplus for 1929—the coming fiscal 
year—is $252,540,000, of which $75,000,000 is from 
nonrecurring ‘sources.: This surplus is reached by 
means of a fairly sanguine estimate of receipts and 2 
carefully restricted estimate of expenditure. The 
expenditure estimate for 1929 of $3,557,000,000 in- 
cludes nothing for flood control with the exception of 
the fifth-year allowance of $10,000,000 in the six- 
year program authorized by Congress. Other pro- 
posed major projects, not yet the subject of legislation 
are not provided for in pe estimate. It is reasonably 
certain that some of them will be enacted into law 
and will call for material advances from the Federal 
Treasury. Careful study of all these factors points 
to a tax reduction of $225,000,000 as the maximum, 
and that amount only possible on the assumption that 

_ the estimates of expenditure for 1929 be not materially 
> exceeded, and that additional continuing obligations 
‘be incurred only to the extent that absolute necessity 
from the standpoint of public need warrants. Ade- 
quate fiood protection, of course, meets the require- 
ments of absolute and urgent necessity. 
Under the provisions of the Budget and Accounting 
Act I recommend to Congress that taxes be reduced 
by not to exceed $225,000,000. I am counting on the 
continued prosperity, of the Nation in recommending 
such tax reduction. I am also counting on the 
determined continuance of the campaign for rigid 
Government economy. s 
| Supplemental estimates which have already been 
submitted to this Congress for inclusion in the urgent 
deficiency bill, total approximately $204,000,000. Of 
this amount, $106,000,000 is made necessary by new 
legislation. Of the balance $43,000,000 is required fer 
tax refunds, $7,000,000 for emergency flood relief, 
$8,000,000 for claims and judgments, while the 
. remainder is needed for national defense or to meet 
demai of policies that have congressional a: proval. 
The nénenactment of the second deficiency bill during 
the session of Congress which closed March 4, 1927, 
necessarily adds to the total of these supplemental 
Kes estimates which must now be presented to the 


- Congress. 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES. 

\ The Budget contains for the first time estimates 
of appropriations for commencing liquidation of the 
: liability of the Government to both the civil-service 
14 and foreign-service retirements. For the civil-service 
retirement fund the estimate is\$19,950,000 and for 
the. foreign-service retirement fund $213,000. The 
Government ‘board of actuaries estimates that an 
- annual appropriation of the former amount for 71 
years and of the latter amount for 60 years will meet 
fully the accrued and accruing liability of the Govern- 

Ment to these two funds. 
‘In 1923 the average salary of Federal employees 
at the seat of government was $1,674. When the 
classification act went into effect in 1924 it increased 


a the average salary to $1,749. For the fiscal year 1927 


9 the average salary had increased to $1,846. For 1923 
Y the average salary will be about $1,886 and for 1929 
will amount approximately to $1,897. Adequate pro- 
vision has been made for those employees who are 


malt injured in line of duty and for those who are retired 


x because of permanent disability or age. The allow- 

’ ance for annual and sick leave, the reasonable hours 

of daily service under favorable working conditions, 

and the permanency of employment are other factors 

which favor the Government worker. Taking all 

things into consideration, I feel that the Government 

_ __. is liberal in the treatment of its employees. If this 
‘were not so, it is hardly possible that the civil-service 


ey records would show that more than a quarter of a 


million persons sought Federal employment in 1927 
when the number of vacancies was only 38,700. All 


ih our investigations show that in places paying less 


* than $2,500 to $3,000 the rate of pay by the Govern- 
ment is higher than in comparable places in private 


. employ. 
ie NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
In 1927 there was available for expenditure for 
defense purposes, excluding all nonmilitary items 
| and retired pay, $576,000,000. The current year’s 
is availability will be $625,000,000, while this Budget 
)) contemplates. available defense funds of approxi- 
mately $645,000,000. 
The estimates carry $48,000,000 for increase of the 
Navy.. This provides for prosecution of work on all 
projects authorized by the Congress with the excep- 
f tion of 3 submarines and 12 destroyers authorized im 
ie) 1916, for which no funds are desired at this time. 
_.. Navy craft under construction in 1929 will comprise 
2 submarines and 8 cruisers, of which 2 will be prac- 
tically completed in 1929—the Pensacola and Salt 
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Lake City. Ample funds are provided in the estimate 


for the modernization, of the battleships Okichoma 
and Nevada,>in accordance with the apppoved 
modernization program. Necessary funds are pro- 
vided to carry out the third increment of the five- 
year air program. It is expected with the funds 
recommended, the Navy at the end of the comin 

fiscal year will have 696 planes of the 1,000 final tota’ 
eontemplated in the program approved by the Con- 
gress. Additional funds are also recommended for 
the lighter-than-air ship, for which Congress has 
already appropriated $200,000. (The number of per- 
sonnel is unchanged). 

Army estimates contemplate a Regular Army of 
118,750 men with 12,000 officers, 30,000 trainees for 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camp, 15,725 trainees 
in the Organized Reserve, 125,000 cadets in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and a National 
Guard strength of 188,000 men. 

The total availability asked for Army housing.in 
1929 is $7,115,000, and in the supplemental estimates 
for 1928 $6,166,000. In addition thereto the amount 
recommended for repair and maintenance of barracks, 
etc. amounts to $10,440,000. Estimates herewith for 
the Army Air Corps provide for the second year inere- 
ment in the five-year program looking toward 1,800 
airplanes at the end of the five years. 

Our procurement of aircraft and accessories is from 
private industry. This is as it should be. We have 
gone further than this. Private industry is now 
operating by contract our entire postal air mail service. 
We-now have 13 contract mail routes in operation 
and _7 others under contract with a view to their early 
operation. In our civil work the Coast Guard, the 
Prohibition Service, and the Forest Service are also 
operating airplanes. The Department of Commerce 
is also using planes in its air navigation work. The 
estimates also carry funds for further development of 
our lighted airways, and the end of the next fiseal 
year should see more than 10,000 miles of lighted 
airways. 

FEDERAL AID TO STATES. 

I-am including in this Budget an estimate of 
$1,108,000 for the promotion of the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy. I refer to this 
estimate for two reasons. -The first is, that the 
authorization for this appropriation expires with the 
fiscal year 1929. The second is, that it marks the 
termination, of Federal contribution to a project 
which is for State control and administration. The 
extension for two years of the provisions of the act 
for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy was approved with the under- 
standing that its administration during these two 
added years would be with a view to the discon- 
tinuance of Federal aid thereafter. Six years of 
experience under the able administration that has 
characterized the Government’s policy warrants this 
permanent withdrawal of Federal aid, assured that 
the States are now or should be able to carry on this 
work without aid or interference from the Federal 
Government. 

This opens up the whole subject of State aid, which 
despite frequent warnings continues strongly in- 
trenched in Federal operations. While the amount of 
money taken annually from the Federal Treasury. for 
subsidies to States is not inconsiderable, the dangers 
inherent in the policy are of far greater importance. 
To relieve the States of their just obligations, by 
resort to the Federal Treasury in the final result is 
hurtful rather than helpful to the State, and unfair 
to the payers of national taxes. To tempt the States 
by Federal subsidies to sacrifice their vested rights is 
not a wholesome practice no matter how worthy the 
object to be attained. Federal interference in State 
functions can never be justified as a permanent con- 
tinuing policy even if, which is doubtful, such inter- 
ference is warranted by emergent. conditions as a 
temporary expedient. Asshown in the maternity and 
infancy act, when once the Government engages in 
such an enterprise it is almost impossible to terminate 
its connection therewith. We should not only 
decidedly refuse to countenance additional Federal 
participation in State-aid projects, but should make 
careful study of all our activities of that character 
witvith a view te expedith ee 

a view ng the construction pro; 
authorized by the public buildings act of he 33. 
1926, estimates of appropriations amounting to 
$8,131,000 will be submitted fer the consideration of 
Congress in the first deficiency bill of this fiscal*year. 
The estimates submitted with this Budget provide 
for projects at limits of cost aggregating $53,577,000. 
ana carry a total request for appropriation. o 
$13,000,000. This amount, together with the appro- 
priations already available and those requested in the 
urgent Rae bees Sue ya on nrg Sips provide ample 

or expenditure in the year! 0 
$25,000,000 fixed in the act. oe 


| 


The Public Debt of the United States, 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT OF 


The total gross debt of the United States on Nov. 
30, 1927, on the basis of daily Treasury statements 
(cents omitted) was: 


Bonds: 
Consols of 


$800. 3555s seeeeesee.  $599,724,050 

Panama's of 1916-1936..... sie Bias 48,954,180 
Panama's of 1918-1938, ate 25,947,400 
Panama's of 1961...., 49,800,000 
Conversion Bonds. .. - 28,894,500 
Savings Bonds,,,....,...... 13,951,780 

é 3767,271,910 

Tir Liberty Loan of 1932-1947.... 1,939,156,850 
rd ee Sere Loan of 1928........ 2,147,653,200 
ourth Liberty Loan of 1933-1938,. 6,296,901,900 
$10,383,711,950 

Treasury Bonds of 1947-1952.,.... 762,320,300 
Treasury Bonds of 1944-1954...... 1,042,401,500 
Treasury Bonds of 1946-1956...... 491, 212, 100 
Treasury Bonds of 1943-1947...... 494,854,750 


$2,790,788,650 


Total Bonds. .........+.+++-+ $13,941,772,510 
Treasury Notes «+. 2,591,290.250 
Treasury Ub aan Hpble did oa b das +E 986,378,500 
Treasury Savings + Certificates (net) . 254,857,688 

Total interest-bearing debt....... $17,774,298,948 
ed debt on which interest has 
iets i bron cv: od alts eevee 159,230,390 
t no est: 
¥ tes MOTES.....4-4- » Jee 346,681,016 
pe yes + a weSUdhsneeks 155,420,721 


ant $191,260,295 
oe for retirement of national- 
er ie Federal reserve bank 


Ah LR ee TS PES that 43,497,482 
Stamps, Unclassified Sales, etc. . 3,582,311 
~~ 240,386,129 

Total gross debt.........-.- $18, 173,915,467 


The groes war debt at its peak Aug. 31, 1919, was 
$26,596,701,648; there belng then $1,118,109,535 net 
balance in the general fund, the net war debt was 
$25,478,592,113. 


REDUCTION OF THE DEBT. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon in his annual re- 
port dated Noy. 19, 1927, said: 

During the fiscal year 1927 the gross debt of the 
United States was reduced from $19,643,183,079.69 
outstanding aes. the eect 3 of the year to $18,510,- 
sree timely: was 81,193, 008,515.9., ials reduction 

was p 
wi Grows ht Bbout ay through h normal retirements of 
$519,503, 78 Se con tien mate le ee rage afd Pisin 
in ac 


968.81 surplus revenue to de 
the year 


1927, two pares of Treasury. 0 
ere issued—one with six months’ ma- 
334%. in amount #1 e0 oO “— ho 
pete 


other, with aes of Jt fane t oh (bar? took. the 
form of 16-20 year ry bonds, and 
through this issue 300 cash was brought 
tye Aor d Li loan rand « id ae 
exchange for secon , Sd 
amount 245,256,450 were 

poe eg alae ma! tho total of the issue 
a at Ho dune 50 grt , however, having 

‘une 
financing for the first qu of 
wet the fear 1928 ‘o offerings were made for Sep- 


pene yere2 i 28 two oe of Treasury tax ee gee 


ee beetle at 
avant in six months, in amount $250, 877, 500, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


and an issue of 344% Treasury notes, maturing in 
five years but callable on and after three years from 
date of issue. This latter was a combined offer, cash 
subscriptions and exchange epee payable in 
second Liberty lcan 434 % bonds being invited. Cash 
subscriptions amounting to $368,973,100 ites ac- 
cepted; the total of the issue was $619,495,700. 

In addition, an issue off 384% Treasury lie ma- 
turing in five years, but callable on and after three 
years, was offered on March 15, 1927, in exchange for 
second Liberty loan 414% bonds. * In response to 
this offer $1,360,456, 450 ‘Treasury notes were issued 
against the surrender of a like amount of second Lib= 
erty loan. 434% bonds. 


REFUNDING THE SECOND LIBERTY LOAN 


Early in 1927 conditions were such as to warrant 
the belief that the Government could sell securities 
with a maturity in excess of two or three years at 
334%. In the circumstances the desirability of re- 
tiring 4)4 % bonds was obvious. 

There were outstanding on Feb. 28, 1927, $2,160,- 
006,900 third Liberty loan 414% bonds due for p pay- 
ment on Sept. 15, 1928, but not ip bee! before that 
date, and $3, 083,671,700 second Liberty loan con- 
verted 4 4% bonds together with Py 848,350 second 
Liberty oan 4% bonds, maturing in 1942, and call- 
able, in whole or in} part, on and after Nov. 15, 1927, 
on six months’ notice. oth issues commanded sub- 
stantial premiums in the market, and it was certain 
that some inducement must be offered holders, other- 
wise_exchange offers, at lower interest rates, would 
not be availed of in advance of maturity or redemp- _ 
tion date. As between these two issues the situa- 
tion was more favorable with respect to the second's 
for undertaking refunding operations. A conclusion 
was accordingly reached to offer to holders of second 
pai Ae 4 loan 414 % bonds, an issue of 34% Treasury 

dated March 15, 1927, due in five “years, but 
callable at the option of the United States on and 
after three years from date of issue. These notes 
were issued only against the surrender of second 
Liberty loan 444% bonds, at par, but as an induce- 
ment to holders, interest on the bonds surrendered 
was propeld in full to May 15, 1927. In response 
$1,360,456,450 of bonds were exchanged for a like 
amount of 344% Treasury notes. 

reduced the outstanding bonds from $3,083,- 
000,000 to about $1,723,000, and made certain a 
successful refunding of the entire loan. ‘Accordingly: 
on May 9, 1927, all outstanding second Liberty loan 
bonds were called for redemption on Nov. 15, 1927, 

with notice that interest would cease on that date 
The various steps are summarized in this table: 


issue moaeng ae set loan, 
ner 1s TOUT Hiv wor vce w eres es 8 arene $3,807,865,000 
Outstanding Feb. 28, 1927: 
acca q rt Nes eeerdees 3, $26, 671700 700 
mn Mb spate tose 
“ —————- 3, 104, 520,050 
Reiied ia i to. to ved for 3 1907 frees 
a . , exchanred for 
Ury RO jeerieg 41890 nae 1,360,456,450 
June exe’ ‘or 
ury bonds 1945-1 947, on ie Sabet 245,256,450 
exchan or 
Sept 1 fon Sonics B 1930-1932. 368,973,100 
Purchased oe cumulative sinking 
DUNG «.Aieretuscae teas helene 126, nee 250 
Purchased from surplus money.... 245,408,450 
Forfeitures, gifts, €fC.......---00- ”1123850 
TO se oinecst nate neae eeeee + $2,346,974,550 
Cupane Qc, 31,1927. 0.4 ao¥e $757,545,500 


It will be noted that since Mage 1, 1927, to Oct,’ 
31, 1927, $1, "Ord. 686,000 par t had been re- 
tunded into other isstles, and Pa $372, 288, 550 redeemed. 
The ring interest on the amount outstand- 
ing waar t Bar) PSR ia .25; this was uced 

nD 
Peano eye on ? Nov. i 1927, of the balance ort the 
ni en outstanding, 
mm remaining proceeds of Septhuioer 


nae ig Nov, 


won Dee 1s 15, 4 927, about a eh aon 000 444 = aia 
ury Dotes matured, an $250,000,000 one 
year 314 % Treasury Gnade Noo sold. . 


THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 


The next big financing for the Treasury will be for 
the third Liberty loan, $2,147,653,200, which falls 
due on Sept. 15, 1928. 


eR en GR ont ce On goa ee 
Te os, é re pee *: 


‘Foreign Debt Agreements; Money Cost a 
FOREICN DEBT ‘FUNDING AGREEMENTS. _ 


f,  D 


. Date of i Original .. ~)* : are oat 
} Agreement, | Principal (Net). | Funded Interest. 


ij 
: Country. 

‘3B Aug. 18, 1925 377,029.570.06 | 40 780,439.94 

elgium....+% ‘e f ug. * 5 A ; jy 5 
Gr avonicraicin TIT Oet. 13; 1925 91°879,671.03 - 23,120,328.97 
Bsthonia.... + Oct. 28, 1925 2'066'222.15, | -1,768,777.85 
Winland....s.s0++ ay 1, 1923 8'281,926.17 "748,073.83 
Fianges{ bac estosed.-eiaia'y ‘2! \April 29; 1926] 3,340,516,043.72 684,483,956.28 
“Gréat Britains... 026 oes ole os «|June 19, 1923 4,074,818,358.44 |. 625,181, 41.56 

FRUNEZALY bac eee a eet e asec ees April 25, 1924 1,685,835.61 ; 253,164. 
Maly Saran east Rew saaie eee Nov. 14, 1925| 1,647,869,197.96 | 394,130,302.04 
Wy Vitel isso Gatien seed hee Sept. 24, 1925 5.132,287.14 | ¢ 42) 72.86 
Tithudniass cs! dees oe tlecste s Sept. 22, 1924 4'981,628.03 1,048;371.97 
Poland vg aseasee ek osauerceiee Nov. 14, 1924]  159,666,972.39 18'893,027.61 
me RROUMANIA Gs soles eee NGe Se ot = Dec. 4, 1925 36,128.494.94 $461,505.06 
SUgO-SlaVIA. eee eee eee es fay 3, 1926 51,037,886.39 11,812,113.61 
Bis Nag Sane oe ES age ee 9,811,094,094.03 | 1,711,259,905,97 


fer ifs Worla War Foreign Debt Commisston—Secretary | under the agreement of Feb. 10, 1918, it was entitled 
of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, Chairman; | to receive the balance of the full amount, 250,000,000 
: cretary of State Frank B. Kellogg (succeeded franes, then promised. Settlement was made on this 


i 786 
a Charles E. Hughes, March 9, 1925), Secretary of | basis: 

— Gommerce Herbert. Hoover, Senator Reed Smoot, The $15,000,000 of principal owed by the Greek 
‘Representatives Theodore E, Burton and Charles | Government with interest at 434% up to the 15th 
_ BR. Crisp, former Representative Richard Olney and | of December, 1922, and on the amount then due © 


_ Eadward N. Hurley, Under Secretary of the Treasury | interest at 3% to Jan. 1, 1928, to be funded over a a 
Garrard B. Winston, Secretary (succeeded Mr, j period of sixty-two years on the basis of the Greco- a 
; 5 ) British settlement, save that during the first three : 
+. The commission was created by Congress Feb. 9, | years the payments to be in reduced amounts, _ . i 
1922, for three years. Its life was extended for two The United States Government to advance 
. years and terminated Feb. 9, 1927. $12,167,000. to the Greek Government at 4%, with . 


Liberia paid in cash its entire debt with interest, | sinking fund for retirement in twenty years; the , 
t to forego all claims for further ; 


* $35,610, on July 6, 1927. Greek Governmen 

"The French agreement has not been ratified | advances under the 1918 agreement. 4 
‘either by France or the United States, but France The proceeds of the $12,167,000 Ioan to be made >| 
‘made payments on account in 1927. by the United States Government to the Greek Gov- . 4 

~ An agreement was reached Dee. 5, 1927, with | ernment are to be applied in their entirety to the 
Greece when the Secretary of the Treasury, with the | work of the Refugee Settlement commission. Ball 
approval of the Secretary of State, made a compact This agreement-disposes of the last of the war debt : 
no 


with the Greek minister which will be submitted to | problems, except those of Armenia, which owed 
Congress for approval. $11,959,917 advanced for relief supplies, and Russia, 


- The amount advanced by the United States Gov- | which obtained $187,729,750 under the Liberty Loan 
ernment to Greece in 1919 and 1920 was $15,000,000, act. Austria was given a moratorium until June 1 
which with interest at 5% to Jan. 1, 1928, amounted | 1943, by act. of Congress, on her debt of $11,959,917 
to $19,659,836. The Greek Government held that | for relief supplies. : 


MONEY COST OF THE WORLD WAR TO THE U.S. GOVERNMENT. 


oo Total war Assets N ; 
TAS MATIC costs Receipts. . | June 30, 1921. pry: ty 2 
tere vie acevleveeceees( $16,283,569,220 | $981,573,735 | $452,401,819 | $14,849,593, S| 
Es a SEEEEDESIII)" 3/480,781,737 | 24,438,786. |. 55,000,000 Mev nie renin : 
ies “denarte| 4/387,600,269 | 487,728,506-| 892,460,280 | 3,007,411,483 
rte | 3.541,893,843 | 446,746,177 | 283,370,4 : a 
8116343005" | Wee ee pena eee Bie ss3.008 ie | 
9,598,236,575 | 1,743,930,40 } 384,306,169 
2'548,917,595 |....- v2 2,548,917,595 — 


_——_ | in 
: 47,957,272,333 13,684,417,611 | 9,153,232,578 35,119,622,144 4 
\ The Treasury Department has prepared the above | should be listed at their face value, but should be> 
© estimate of the money cost of the World War to the | Stated at their present value based upon the average 
fia eg Goverment ding the war Deco.” |! aan Mage SAC RS de 
6, 1917, to June 30, 1921 (the ident’s | Poo : eee 
proclamation 6¢ Nov, 1, 1021, declared the state of | therdios, vg be fecelved under the vatious funding - 
agreements have been discounted so as to show their 
present value on a basis of 4% per annum, payable ¥ 
semiannually. This amounts to ap rod eaten " 
$7 140,000,000, or about 60% of the value of these q 
foreign debts based on the terms of the original obli- 
gations. Assuming that Austria and Greece -will 
settle their debts on the same average basis, 60% 
thereof or $30,000,000 should be added to the above. 
On account of the present conditions in Armenia and 
Russia the indebtedness of these governments hag — 
penn aay a i eStleatingl ePhe total assets 
enting fore: obligations 
$7470,000,000. FP 2 te eheteieees M 
“The amount due from Germany on account of 


Esjhe 
ae: é 


‘reimbursement of the costs of the American Army of 


nually out of the Dawes annuities the sum 
y aL 55,000,000 gold m claim is satisf ie 
and assets are credited against the total war ex- | Assu \ oR age ne United State weil 
+ Bea uiures. Tor ed receive on this account the sum of $13,000 pen. *=4 
“Tt is not believed,” says the Secretary, “that the | annum for 17 years, the present value Of this asset, 
4 


assets representing obligations of fore govern- | discounted on the same basis as the forpieg. poten . 


held on June 30, 1921, have been converted into 
“and covered into the Treasury. The receipts 


i ments and claims against Germany for Army costs | tlons, amounts to approximately $158,000 


i 


des! Ae eae pea by chee ake beige WEICHT LIFTING. p '& Se 
‘arry—2, 3. carried on back, eight steps, side- } and back, under platform loaded with sto Ph 
stepping, P. J. McCarthy, St. Louis, Aug. 4, 1898. was clear of tact TUSSeS, ne aan tp 
—-SMBack Lift—6,370 Ibs. raised by using’ arms, legs | St, Lain Mor Beye Wi SUB a 


a 


Dawes Plan Successful in Third Year, 
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DAWES PLAN SUCCESSFUL IN THIRD YEAR. 


S. Parker Gilbert, formerly Under Secretary ot the 
‘Treasury and Agent General for Reparations since 
Oct. 31, 1924, announced in Berlin on Sept. 1, 1927, 
that on that day 55,000,000 gold marks had been 
paid by the German railways, thus completing the 
payments for the third year under the Dawes Plan 
amounting to 1,500,000,000 marks, except for a 
balance of 20,000,000 marks on account of the 
transfer tax, not due until Sept. 15. 

“Germany has thus made fully and punctually, all 
Dayments falling due”, he said. 

Mr, Gilbert reported further that transfers infor- 
eign currencies during the third year amounted to 
49.5% of the total transfers as compared with 35.35% 
for the second year. Payments in kind dropped 14%, 
while transfers in German marks also diminished. 
Of the total cash transferred 50.55% were in German 
currency, while such transfers in the second year 
were 64.65%. Payments by Germany for the main- 
tainence of the Allied Army of Occupation and for 
Allied Commissions, came to 80,369,000 gold 


In his annual report given out December 16, Mr. 
Gilbert said: “As time goes on it becomes always 
clearer that the reparation problem cannot be solved 
until Germany has been given a definite task to per- 
form and on its own responsibility without foreign 
su on and without transfer protection. This 
is the principal lesson to be drawn from the last three 
years, and it should be constantly in mind of all con- 
cerned as the execution of the plan continues. 

_ The failure to fix the total amount of the repara- 
tion liabilities tends everywhere in Germany to 
h a normal incentive to do all things and carry 
through reforms that would clearly be in the coun- 
try's own interest.” 

The Reich’s currency he considers absolutely 
Sound, business 1s in excellent shape, and production 
is at a high level. Unemployment has been reduced 
to. a; Manageable stage with 1,000,000 less out of 
work than a year ago, and less than 500,000 now re- 
ceiving government doles as compared with 2,000,- 
000 in the middle of January, 1927. 

Germany’s payments from the several sources 
under the Dawes Plan for the first five fiscal years 
(the last year, 1928-1929, being the first of the 
“standard years’) are scheduled as follows: 


1924- 1925- 1926- 1927- 1928- 

Source, 1925. 1026. 1927-928. 1929. 
oc oe eee I ges SS ne 8 
we ANSE de Calo sn 
Ct age ok: eeas. tre 250 290 290 8=6290 
Indust. debent ... 125 250 300 300 
ToARI.........1,000 1,220 1,500 1,750 2,500 


‘or the installation of the Dawes Plan see The 
would Almanac for 1925, pages 173-5; tor its opera- 


during thi ‘ear e World 
fort 1926. “( a for the second year see 
the World 
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Government to meet the reparation obligations. 
peeereyen, he closed his comments with this state- 
“At the same time, the essential stability of the 
budget remains unimpaired, and there is no reason 
to doubt that it can be successfully maintained, if 
the German Government will take the normal pre- 
cautions that are necessary in its own interest.” 

Demands of the seyeral states and communes for 
increased portions of the Federal taxes, coupled with 
proposed increases in salaries and for education, 
drew from Mr. Gilbert in response to request from, 
the Government a long memorandum which was 
finally made public in Berlin on Noy, 5. In this the 
Agent General served warning that unless ‘over- 
spending and overborrowing on the part of German 
public authorities’ were checked these tendencies 
would lead “to a severe economic reaction and de- 
pression, a severe shock to German credit at home 
and abroad and are likely to encourage the impression 
that Germany is not acting with due regard to her 
reparation obligations." 

6 pointed out that while the German budget for 
1926 amounted to 8,534,000,000 marks, the draft 
budget for 1927 carried 8,525,000,000 marks and 
before it got through the Reichstag the total author- 
ized expenditures were increased to 9,130,000,000 
marks. Of this increase of nearly 1,700,000,000 
marks, only about 54,000,000 marks were for repara- 
tion payments, with 67,000,000 marks as a reserve 
fund for controlled revenues, Germany's last two 
budgets showed an excess of current expenditures 
over- current revenues amounting to more than 
850,000,000 marks yearly. 

To cover the 1927-’28 deficit the budget authorized 
loans of 466,000,000 marks and appropriated 390,- 
000,000 marks from surplus and reserve funds. It 
also left unidsturbed outstanding authorizations to 
borrow to the amount of 571,000,000 marks to cover 
outstanding extraordinary expenditures for 1926-'27. 

The States and Communes are now drawing larger 
payments from the Reich than ever before and will 
get the principal benefits from any revenues the 

eich may collect in taxes. With its own expendi- 
tures constantly rising, the Reich naturally finds it 
difficult to induce the States and Communes to bring 
their budgets into proper order. The result is a ae 
eral lack of effective control over public spending 
and public borrowing. The domestic lo: term 
loans of the States and Communes and their asso- 
ciated public undertakings have amounted to about 
1,000,000,000 marks since the beginning of 1926, and 
foreign loans have amounted-since the beginning of 
1925 to about 1,600,000,000 marks, approximately 
the same as the foreign loan of an business and 
industry, and additional loans up to a further 1,000,- 
000,000 marks appear to be under negotiation. 

The reply of ance Minister Koehler, made 
public simultaneously, promised a limitation of 
German government expenditures in the future, 
expressed confidence that the pending official salary 
increases, school and war claims bills would not 
involve the necessity of increasing taxes or floating 
new loans, and reiterated the pledge that Germany 
proposed to co-operate loyally in the execution of 
the Dawes : . 

He pleaded that the conditions were as yet un- 
favorable to reach an agreement upon a new system 
for the relations between the States and the Federal 
government. However, the committee of the Gov- 
ernment which supervises the applications for per- 
mission to negotiate these foreign loans, adopted 
more stringent regulations, 

The Agent-General in his letter summed up: 

“Tt is now nearly four years since the first stabiliza- 
tion of the currency, and over three years since the 
adoption of the experts’ plan. During this period 
Germany has made remarkable progress. She has re- 
established her credit at home and abroad, her indus- 
tries have been reorganized and her productive ca- 
pacity largely restored, her supplies of raw materials 
and to some extent her working capital have been 
replenished, and the general standard of living has 
greatly improved. is has been achieved primarily 
through the industry and. energy of the German peo- 
ple, but the people of other countries have also co- 
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INVISIBLE BALANCE OF TRADE 


The total merchandise exports of the United States 
in the calendar year 1926 were reported as $4,808,- 
465,505 and total imports at $4,430,890,381, the 
favorable balance of exports being about $377,000,- 
000. The net import of gold was $98,000,000. Amer- 
icans sent abroad $1,649,000,000 (gross) in new in- 
-vestments. Secretary Hoover in discussing these 
figures in connection with a study of the “Balance of 
International Payments of the United States in 1926” 
ee by the Department of Commerce in August 

> SAYS: 

“The vent 1926 seems to have set new high records 
in all three of our largest invisible items of trade: 
Private investments abroad, tourist expenditures, and 
the yield of our previous foreign investments. The 
greatest increase over 1925 seems to have been in 
tourist expenditures—about 15%. During the year 


| nearly 370,000 ‘American citizens made journeys in 


noncontiguous lands, and American tourist expendl- 
tures in Canada also broke all records. The Nation 
seems to have done more traveling and more lending 
than ever before. 

“Our foreign trade is now in an era of big ‘{nvis- 
{bles.’. The time when our international trade situa- 
tion could be judged approximately by the balance 
of merchandise trade and the gold movement is quite 
past. All three of the invisible items just mentioned 
were last year much larger than the balance of our 
merchandise trade; 29nd several other invisible items 
were of comparable importance. Our favorable mer- 
ehandise balance was $377,000,000. Our gifts to 
foreigners in immigrant remittances and charities 
($333,000,000) were nearly equal to that sum; our 

ayments to them for services to our tourists ($761,- 

00,000, less $115,000,000 spent here, or a net debit 
of $646,000,000) were twice as large, and our new 
loans to foreigners and other foreign investments 
($1,332,000,000) were three or four times that sum. 
The amount pald by foreigners to us as interest on 
our loans and investments abroad ($735,000,000) was 
twice as much as the merchandise balance. Even the 
increase in the bank deposits neld by forelgners in the 
United States ($335,000,000) was nearly equal to it. 
In no other year of the present century has our mer- 
chandise balance been so completely outranked by 
other items. 

“For this 1926 survey special effort was made to 
obtain actual statistics, rather than mere estimates, 
of foreign deposits, in American banks, American de- 
posits in foreign banks, and the international move- 
ment of capital securities previously floated. In col- 
laboration with the Federal Reserve Board and pri- 
vate financial institutions, a revised questionnaire 
was prepared, and most important nternational 
banks have furnished the information requested. The 
‘answers elicited, among other significant facts, the 
information that on December 31, 1926, foreigners 
had on deposit in American banks about $1,443,000,- 
000—ample proof of the remark that we are now “a 
great short-term debtor nation,” along with our po- 
sition as a great creditor nation in long-term inyest- 

Moreover, foreigners nad on deposit with 
American agents and trustees American stocks and 
bonds amounting to about $1,878,000,000—this in 
sogiton to large blocks of securities physically held 
abroai 

“These more detailed accounts of our international 
capital transactions serve to indicate that our net 
growth, as a creditor nation can be by no means 
judged by the volume of foreign securities floated each 
year in the United States. Although American under- 
writers floated $1,319,000,000 of foreign securities in 
1926, and although there were also some $330,000,000 
of new American foreign investments of other kinds, 
our net growth as a creditor natlon was only $557,- 
000,000. This sum, it may be noted,.would be muc! 
smaller if one should consider the increase in deposits 


of porten es in American banks as a deduction.” 


The Federal Reserve Bulletin of September, 1927, 


‘in discussing this study said: 


“The study of the Department of Commerce shows 
that while there has been a large outflow of long-term 
capital from the United States, as regard short-term 
funds the United States is a debtor to the rest of the 
world, and that the aggregate market value of stocks 
and bonds held by the American banks for account of 
foreigners is much larger than the total amount of 
securities held abroad for account of Americans.” 

Based on the returns to the questionnaires sent by 
the Department of Commerce to a large number of 
banks and investment houses of the country the 
Federai Reserve Bulletin continues: 

“Deposits and short-term loans and Investments 
of foreigners in the United States amounted at the 
end of 1926 to $2,042,000,000 pid were $1,052,000,000 
larger than total deposits and short-term loans and 
Investments of Americans abroad, and the total 


United States—Invisible Balance of Trade. 


OF THE UNITED STATES. - 
INVISIBLE BALANCE FOR THREE YEARS. 
The estimated ‘Balance of International Pay- 


ments" of the United States for 1924, 1925, and 1926,: 


ag summarized from the Department of Commerce's 
figures, in millions of dollars, is as follows: 
Items. 1924 1925 1926 
(Millions of Dot.) 
Current tems: 


Visible items—Merchandise..,...+970+666 +426 
Invisible items-— 
Interest on interally debt. ...+159+160 +160 
Private interest and dividend.+305+355 +528 
Ocean freights....-.-..2e6- +8 -8 -—62 


Governmental payments.... —5 = —5 
Services to tourists.......+. —500-—560 —646 
Charitable and missionary ex.—-55 50 —46 
Tmmigrants’ remittances. ...—300—3 —287 


10 
Motion-picture royalties..... ..-. +75 +71 


Total current items.......—388—343 —287 


Total, current items other 
than gold and silver..... +582+323 +139 


United States currency... 
Total capitalitems..........—572—494 —569 


Goldjuisen eee ss cecccccecs —258+134 —98 
4 eoose £36 +34 +22 

al gold andsilver........—222+168 —76 
odiaves 00 0 ae sie eee, -—3 

Total, all items. .............—212 —3. —509 


Change in foreigners’ bank depos. 
as revealed by questionnaires... +216 —61 -(359 
Residval difference (represent 
errors and omissions).,........ +4 -64 -150 
The figres for merchandise exports include estim- 
ates for unrecorded parcel-post packages (—6) and 
those for merchandise imports include és tes 
(—40) of contraband liquor imports. 


market value of stocks and bonds held in this country 
for foreign account was larger by $1,681,000,000 than 
the value,of those held abroad for American account. 

“The total net indebtedness of the United States 
resulting from the reported international movement 
of securities and unfunded short-term balances and 
inve-tments amounted at the end of 1926 to $2,733,- 
0€00,C00, as compared with the 1925 figure of $2,268,- 
C00,C00; or, if 10% be added to cover items ngt re- 
ported, to $3,006,000,000 as compared with the 925 
figure of $2,495,000,000. This indebtedness is partly 
due to the fact that a number of foreign central banks 
keep a considerable part of their reserve in this coun- 
try, and partly to the atcumulation of proceeds of 
foreign loans which have not been transferred to the 
borrowing countries. The increased holding of se- 
curities and of short-term investments by American 
banks for foreign account and the growth of short- 
term loans by Americans to foreigners indicate that 
the United States is extending loans to foreigners and 
at the same time is receiving surplus funds of foreign 
countries seeking temporary Investment.” 


BRITISH BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. 


The British balance of payments as published 
the British Board of Trade covers anny bout pas 
current" items, which are entered net. The balance 
created by these few items is sepposed to measure the 
net change in British foreign investments du the 
year; it is commonly designated ‘‘balance eee 
for foreign investment.”’ For three years it is: 


Items, 1924 1925 1926 


(Millions of £ 
Excess of imp. of mdse. and bullion.. 324 
Exc. of Gov. pay’mts made overseas. 25 af arr 


eee 


Total debit........... weees jeecivt O40) SUD B07 
Net national shipping income..... 140 124 120 


Net income from overseas investm’t. 220 250 270 
6 6 


Receipts from short inter. and com.. 
Receipts from other services. ...... 8 3 8 
Total credit...... senccevceeces 435 449) 465 


Total credit (+) or debit (—) balan. +86 +54 —12 


eA waa 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover in his annual report 
for 1927, said in part: 

The fiscal year ended July 1, 1927, continued the 
economic progress which has now been characteristic 
of American industry for six years. It exceeded all 
previous records in volume of production and con- 
_ sumption, and in the physical quantity of exports 
and imports. There was very little unemployment, 
except during a moderate recession near the end of the 
year, and the rate of real wages remained higher 
than anywhere else in the world or than at any other 
time in world history, There were, to be sure, a few 
aspects of American business which were less satis- 
factory, as, for example, the coal and textile industries, 
the tively low price of cotton with its depressing 
effect upon the ers of large regions of the South, 
and some continied depression in agriculture of the 
mid-W. though improvement is taking place 

cal year in both sections. 

0) table shows major economic 
indexes for the past 6 fiscal years. Of the 10 in- 
all but 3 stood higher in 1926-27 
than in 1925-26, and all but 2 stood as high as or 
higher than in any year preceding 1925-26. One of 
the two exceptions, the value of wholesale trade, is 
due sol to tho fact that prices are lower at the 
present during years immediately at the close 
of the World War. 

eae volume of output of manufacturing industry, 
by all odds the largest branch of productive activity, 
showed an appreciable gain even above the ex- 
tremely pee level of the fiscal year 1925-26. Electric 
current is being used in rapidly increasing quantities 
for lighting, for domestic power and heat, and above 
all for ind power. ‘This expansion represents 
both displacement of other sources of light, heat, and 
Power and advance in living standards and in 
activity of industry. The steadiness and expansion 
of retail sales is evidence of the high volume of con- 
sumption on the part of the masses of the people. 


MAJOR bh secs eG ok. baa FOR FISCAL 
Cal. Yr. 1919 =100, 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Vol, of. bus. H 


108 
130 
ret 
72 80 82 
The fact that the prices of commodities in general 
have fallen considerably for more than two years past 
does not at all point to a reduction of demand. It 
may “4 partly the result of the return of various 
European countries to the gold standard, and the re- 
duction 


of the total amount of currency, including 
Pence circulating 
jeve also that 
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: ue to one prices for the major cereals and 
espec: for cotton, and in the case of cotton the 
on lies ‘a ely In the phenomenal crop of 
more than 18,000. 000 bales, exceeding the pre-war 
ayerage crop by about 40 per cent., and the average 
Of the years 1919 to 1924 by a still larger percentage. 
‘Since the close of the fiscal year pce of farm 
products have advanced materially, the average for 
the months of August and September, 1927, being 
6 or 7% higher than dui the corresponding months 
of the p! ear. dvance has been particu- 
ly the case of cotton as a result of a 
ch iced.crop, As the prices of other commodi- 
tes Meantime somewhat, the relative 
on of farm porducts has materially improved. 
@ pre-war base the index for them now stands 
quite as high as the average for nonagricultural. 
articles. M 
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SECRETARY HOOVER’S ECONOMIC REVIEW.‘ 


The retail prices of food averaged 2 or 3% lower 
in the fiscal year 1927 than in the pn fiscal 
year, but appreciably higher than for several years 
back of that time. The general cost of living index 
compiled by the Department of Labor averaged 
practically the same in 1926-27 as in 1925-26. 


PRICE INDEXES FOR FISCAL YEARS. 


Cal. Year 1913=100. 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 

Wholesale prices: 
General average.... 156 150 155 156 147 
Farm products. - 139 140. 153 152 © 1388 o- 
BOGE Rh ss 6 142 143 153 156 150 
Cloths and clothing... 193 194 189 184 171 
Puel and lighting.... 220 175 169 175 175 
Met. and met. prod.. 139 141 130128 124 
Building materials... 188 182 174174 170 
Chemicals and drugs. 129 129 133 133 126 
House-furn. goods... 181 178 171 166 159 
Miscellaneous...... 122 116 124 134 120 

Retail prices: 
Food. ......+...-+» 143 146 150 162- 158 
Gen, cost ofliving... 168 171 171 175% 1744 

AGRICULTURE. 


According to estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture the combined value of crops and animal 
Products, deducting crops fed to animals, used 
for seed and waste, amounted to $12,080,000,000 
as compared with $12,670,000,000 the year before. 

Although the crops of 1926 as a whole were larger 
than-those of 1925 there was a decided falling off in 
corn, oats, and barley, this being more than offset by 
the increase in wheat, the crop of which in 1925 had 
been abnormally low, and in cotton. 

The latest estimates of crop production in 1927 
indicate some dectine in combined output as com- 
pared with 1926. Wheat production increase some- 
what but corn and oats show further decrease even 
from the low figures of 1926; the falling off in the 
number of horses, both on farms and in cities, has 
been in part responsible for the downward tendency 
in these two crops. The most conspicuous change 
from 1926 ts the decided reduction in the cotton crop, 
resulting partly from a decline of about one-sixth 
acreage, and partly from a lower yield per acre. The 

reat Mississippi floods only in small part account 

or this change. On the basfs of the higher prices of & 
mumber of the crops prevailing at the pore time ag 
compared with a year ago, it seems likely that the 
total value of the crops harvested in 1927 will 
materially exceed that in 1926. At present prices the 
reduced cotton crop, for example, would be worth 
more than the record crop of 1926. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Product, 1925. 1926. 

Million Dollars. 

PO TODS. 6 vv ve 08's inde a8 6s aiue'e) 20,010 eR Ae 
Cpreala; cult iws sxs ¢0 tle siveonth es SOL Osim 
Cotton and cottonseed.......... 1,799 1,294 
Brags: <5 ce. MEG Gee awe de vin oa 668 666 
Hay and LOTage.s .sj..<.2 vos eae 1471 1,490 
Wegetadlesoiies <00'. 5a valde vws ee 1,2 i bea Ib bf 
Other crops and farm-forest prod.. 1,027 1,012 
Total animal products....+sse++++++ 6,647 7,300 
Animals raised....... ay eee 2,672 3,065 
Dairy products.....-.scsceeeees+ 2,746 2,952 
Poultry products....,.. ov svete WALL eee 
Other animal products......++-++ 112 102 
Deduct crop fed to livestock.....+... 3,783 3,581 


Net total, alt products... 13,034 12,985 


CONSTRUCTION, \ 


New construction undertaken in the fiscal year 
1926-27, amounting to some seven billion dollars in 


seen ee eeee 


-yalue, constituted a powerful factor in maintaining 


general business activity and prosperity. The physi- 
cal volume of construction during this and the pre- 
ceding year has much exceeded that even of the highly 
active years preceding and that customary before 
the war. 

The value of contracts awarded was approximately 
the same in 1926-27 as in 1925-26, and ex e 
average for the two years ending June 30, 1926, by 
no less than 37%. ‘The floor space of buildings re- 
ported in these contracts was somewhat less than in 
1925-26. The buildings erected in 1926-27 appear to 
have been of types involving more expensive features 
per unit ofrea than the year before, and there was a 
marked increase in contracts for roads and other pub- 
lic works not in the form of building, whereas there 
was some decline in the value of contracts for build- 
ings. 
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OPERATING STATISTICS OF CLASS 1 RAILWAYS (FISCAL YEARS). 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Pewee Ue Pee ee 

Freight ton-mileage (000,000).... 351,536 431,035 436,737 437,387 470,783 495,477 
Garloads of all commodities (000) . 40,658 47,19 48,992 49,678 51,905 53,627 
Net tons per pane By) Bidee sltore deste yeas A oe 2 31 ghia ee 
Wet tons per loaded car.,.....--- i : 4 
iivesse daily ear surph'g 2.0.22. o7g7a6 | 26,308 | 187,054 | 252,410 218,779 | 213,158 

daily car shortage..... me % ‘ 

Bie ae onears, cuveragty ak sie g3e'a69 | 241218 | 170,546 | 194,519 | 172,252 | 144,668 
Bad-order locomotives, average... 15,7 16, 10,8 11,5. AT 9,30 
Number of employees.........-+ 643,000 | 1,770,000 | 1,850,000 1,765,000 | 1,782,733 1,798,495 
Total operating revenues! ($7,000) . 5,508,169 | 6,104,274 6,120,646 | 6,011,864 6,325,158 6,442,387 
Net operating income ($1,000) . .. . 18,345 873,777 924,674 | 1,033,766 1,194,832 1,209,535 


Retail prices of materials for a frame house, and 
wholesale prices of building materials both declined 
during the year and are now lower than at any time 
since. 1922. 

The seasonal fluctuations in building and other 
construction operations have been decidedly less 

marked in the last three or four years than pre viously. 
Contractors, the owners of buildings, and other 
groups connected with construction have put forth 
serious efforts to keep building activity more nearly 
even throughout the year, and have had the active 
cooperation of this department in achieving tangible 
results. As a consequence, building-trades workers 
have enjoyed more stable employment, and at the 
same time the costs of construction to the public have 
undoubtedly been lower than would otherwise have 
been possible. ‘ 

The high activity of residential construction in 
recent years is due not merely to the needs of ex- 
panding population but to the demand for better 
homes which comes with the general advance in living 
standards. 
| The fiscal year 1926-27 witnessed a continuation 
of the relatively large program of construction of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and public buildings. The ad- 
vance in the character of buildings of this type—their 
greater cost, permanence, convenience, and attract- 
iveness—is & conspicuous feature. There has been 
nothing to suggest extravagant expansion of indus- 
trial plants such as characterized the immediate post- 


war boom, 
TRANSPORTATION. 

During the last two fiscal years a conspicuous in- 
crease has oceurred in the volume of railroad freight 
traffic, even as compared with the high figures for the 
fiscal years 1924 and 1925. The ton-mileage of 
freight in 1925-26 was about 8% greater than the 
year before, and 1926-27 showed a further increase of 
about 534%. This gain in traffic was accomplished 
with an insignificant’ addition to the number of em- 
ployees, a fact indicating the continued advance in 
the efficiency of the railways which has been going on 
since the close of the war. The increase in the volume 
of freight traffic has, in the absence of any significant 

- changes in freight rates, served to add to the operat- 
ing revenues of the railways and to increase their net 
operating income. Total operating revenues in 
1926-27 exceeded the record figures of the preceding 
year by nearly 2%, and there was a slight increase 
also in net operating income, which was thus the 
highest ever reported. 

The increased prosperity of the railways has gone 
hand in hand with steady improvement in the ser- 
vices rendered to the public. The chronic car short- 
ages of former years have been overcome. The pro- 
portion of rolling equipment in bad order, both cars 
and locomotives, has been greatly cut down; in this 
respect the fiscal year 1926-27 marked the most satis- 
factory situation reported for many years. The ton- 
nage per train has been increased; the average train 
in 1926-27 carried 786 tons of freight as compared 
with 656 in 1922. More important still from the 
standpoint of the general public welfare, delays in the 
Movement of traffic have been greatly reduced. The 
expedition of railway seryice has reacted favorably 
upon the entire economic structure. It is estimated 

N eed the rapidity of freight transportation is now 
from 30 to 40% greater than at the close of the war. 
‘The improvement in railway service has resulted to 
a/great degree from the efforts of the railway com- 
panies themselves, but an important auxiliary factor 
has been the cooperation of shippers and receivers of 
merchandise. e regional advisory boards of the 
Ameri¢an Railway Association, comprising repre- 
sentatives of producers and distributors, have served 
an important purpose. The organization of the sys- 
tem was carried to completion last year. Throvgh the 
cooperation of these boards transportation needs have 
peen analyzed and anticipated, car requirements 
estimated in advance, the loading of cars made 
heavier, and delays in loading and unloading cut 


down. 

The rapid increase in the use of motor” trucks and 
motor busses in conjunction with older forms of 
trar*port has been remarkable. Seventy-two rail- 

roads Dow use trucks to supplement regular shipping 


service—46 in terminal operations, 15 in the form of 
store-door delivery, and 11 to replace local freight 
trains. On Jan. 1, 1927, railways bad more than 225 
trucks operating, the route mileage being 4,226. 
Competing services had 43,207 trucks covering OOF 
029 route-miles. Registration of all trucks the 
United States was 2,764,222, compared with 2.432,017 
the previous year, 

Sixty steam railroads have 1,253 busses in opera- 
tion, covering 11,440 route-miles, while there are 
19,099 busses operated in competition with railroads, 
the route mileage being 334,522. Electric railroads 
in 1927 were using 7,284 busses, compared with 5,150 
in 1926. Common-carrier bus-route mileage in- 
creased from 232,340 in 1926 to 279,068 miles. The 
total number of busses in operation increased from 
69,425 to 80,040 during the year. + 

Noteworthy encouragement prevails in ocean ship- 
ping throvghout the world. Basicly, the industry 
has made substantial progress toward stability. The 
volume of oversea trade has increased slowly but 
steadily and only a small amount of idle tonnage 
remains out of employment. 

idle tonnage in the leading maritime countries of 
the world reached a new low postwar level and totaled 
oniy 3,968,000 gross tons at the end of July, 1927, or 
35% less than a year earlier. The decrease in idle 
tonnage in the United States amounted to 853,000 
tons or 224%. Shipping in existence throughout 
the world, including only seagoing steel and iron 
steam and motor vessels of 100 gross toms and over, 
aggregated 59,612,000 gross tons, an increase of 1% 
over that of the previous year. Tn contrast with the 
general trend there was a reduction in the fleet of the 
United States amounting to 180,000- tons or about 


2%. 

Shipping under the American flag, documented for 
the foreign trade, declined by 11%, but that docu- 
mented for the coasting and Lake trade increased by 
7%. American vessels carried 31% of the tonnage 
of our ocean-borne foreign trade in the calendar year 
1926 as against 37% in the preceding year. 
drop, however, was largely the res-lt of the heavy 
shipments of coal to Great Britain following the 
British coal strike; s7ch shipments, naturally, were 
carried by tramps, relatively few of which are under 
the American flag. 

The outstanding feature in shipbuilding during the 
year was the growth in the construction of motor ves- 
sels. At the close of June, 1927, the tonnage of such 
vessels being built throughout the world even ex- 
ceeded the tonnage of steam vessels. In the United 
States, however, the reverse was true; motor vessels 
represented only 20% of the total. 


BANKING AND FINANCE. 


From the banking point of view the fiscal year was 
one of sound but uneventful growth, with ample 
money at low and stable rates. 
perceptible degree of what would be termed ‘‘defla- 
tion,’ were our b not already on a thoroughly 
sound basis. Money:in circulation dinatiintion! by 
nearly 2%, deposits grew about twice as fast as loans, 
reserve ratios rose, and time deposits grew more 
rapidly than demand deposits. 

During the fiscal year deposits of all banks in the 
United States, except the 12 Federal reserve banks 
and a very few private banks not reporting, increased 
from $49,695,000,000 to $51,612,000,000, or 3.8%. 
The corresponding increase in the previous fiscal year 
was 4.4%. Such large absolute growth in the de- 
posits of American banks, nearly two billion in a 
year, is noteworthy. In view of the lower price level 
of the later year, the real rate of growth in deposits 
was even greater than indicated. 

Loans by “all banks” increased from $35,.965,000,- 
000 to $37,131,000,000, or 3.2%; the corresponding 
increase during 1925-26 was 6.8%. In rovgh figures, 
deposits increased by nearly two billions, while loans 
inereased only about one billion. The.absolute iIn- 
crease in loans was $1,166,000,000; of this amount 
half, or $553,000,000, is known to have been due to 
the increase in brokers' loans. The stock exchanges 
thus. obtained about half of the additional bank 
credit used by the ceuntry. 


here was actually a / 


if 
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The total resources of all member banks of the 
Federal reserve system represent over three-fifths of 
the aggregate of all banks of the country. As detailed 
periodic statistics on these banks are available, this 
group best serves to illustrate most of the develop- 
ments in American banking. The decrease in the 
number of banks from 9,375 to 9,099 during the fiscal 

year, together with a 6% increase in total capital and 
shows the ten enoy toward fewer and larger 
Another strong tendency in American bani- 
ing in recent years is observed in a further rise in the 
ratio of time deposits to demand deposits, from 64.3% 
to 68.8%. The ratio of total investments to total 
joaks revepia a@ negligible decrease in the fluidity of 
an banking assets; that ratio rose from 41.0% 
‘4%. The absclute Leg in investments, 
eiceran was only about half the absolute increase 
in total capital stock and surplus plus time deposits. 

The absolute growth of American business activity 
ieee pean in the increase in the debits to individual bank 

ts in 141 selected cities from 531 billions in 
Toot-26 and 597. billions in 1925-26 to 630 billions in 
1926-27, a ny peoard, But wher. aucune anyersanes 
enormous as appears, w: e absolute 
increase of iozs oe over Tont25, 

The aiready vast reservoir of credit available 
through | the Federal reserve banks was actually in- 
creased di the fiscal year. The reserve ratio be- 
is the fiscal year at 75. 3 and ended it (June 29) at 


oney rates were stable. The discount rate of 11 
of OF reserve banks was 4% rouge aoe Seon 
vi 


year: the New York Reserve Bank r 
fo On r ‘ust 13, 1926 “Ouiy’ ‘he 
pes and Switzerland had lower_ central 


rates. Open-market rates at New York on 
ee, bankes’ acceptances ranged between 3)4 and 
A ei and even call loans (monthly averages) 
ed usually between 4.03 and 4.75%, the highest 
monthly aver 
Prime 


_— that of December, 5. AGT 
per (4 to 6 months) ranged 

a 137 and. and 135% PGuring 10-months of the teed 
eer ore underwriting by Americans during the 
fiscal oa exceeded that of any corresponding period 

in the history of the United States. The total 
value of apreign capital securities publicly offer: i 
the United — 1926-27 was $1,511,000,000; 
during fer fiscal years the average 
amount floated. was $1,351,000, 000. eT Orelen capital 
securities privately taken (not publicly offered), plus 
new direct investm: b: probably raised the 
total to $1, 850,000,000 for the year. Our net growth 
nation was —- only abort a f third 
as great, The numerous important deductions from 


the figure $1,850,000,000, include: amy 
sine alaraction” and sinking-fund 


securities and direct inv: 
acquired by Americans, new inyestments in. th 
v States by foreigners, etc. 


Life insurance in force, cat 
Savings deposits ‘in banks ang 4, on 
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FOREIGN TRADE. 

‘he value of exports during the fiscal year 1926-27 
us omen than in any other fiscal year sinco 
Yount 0-21, and when account is taken of the much 
lower | price level, as compared with the war-years 
trade, was the largest in our history. The increase in 
dollar value of domestic exports as compared with 
1925-26 was about 414% but prices were lower and 
a quantits ative pa te be was in the neighborhood of 
The decline in average prices of export com- 
a was in considerable part due to the sharp 
fall in. cotton, but prices of many other exports 

owed more or less decrease. 

The value of imports was about 5% less during ther" 
last fiscal year than the year before, but here again a 
fall in prices occurred, after allowing for which there 
was a quantitative increase of between 3 and 4% 
even above the figures for 1925-26 which in turn had 
much exceeded those for any preceding fiscal year. 

The index of import prices was especially affected by 
the drop in the price MS rubber from the altogether ex- 
cessive figures of the fall and winter of 1925-26. 

The ge yk to all the continents and great trade 
regions of the world were greater in the last fiscal 
ear than the year before except for a slight decrease 
nm the value of sales to Latin America, a decline 
probably less than that in the prices of the com-~ 
modities sold. The less favorable figures for Latin 
America were due raphe to the relatively low price 
¢ sugar, red cing the buying power of Cuba, and to 

urbed conditions in Mexico, The increase in the 
dollar val) e of sales to Europe is particularly notable 
in view of the decline in the price of cotton and vari- 
ous other commodities which bulk large in the trade 
with that continent. 

asat, dollar value the imports from all the continents 

d gr eat trade reg jons except northern North Amer- 

fa (Canada and Newfoundiand) were less in 1926-27 

a the year before, but the change was insignificant 

in the case of Europe and Latin America, and jn the 

ease of Asia, Oceania, and Africa was largely if not 

wholly due to the lower prices of certain major im- 
ports from those regions. 

The excess of exports over imports (the so-called 
“favorable balance of merchandise trade”) in 1926-27 
was $716,000,000, a very much greater figure than 
that of the year before but somewhat greater than the 
average of the five fiscal years 1922-1926. In part 
payment for this balance there was a net import of 
gold of $148,000,000. However, the other factors in 
our international balance of accounts are of vast and 
increasing importance, and undue significance is not 
to be attached to the balances in the movement of 
merchandise and of gold alone. As in other recent 
years, 1926-27 witnessed the great purchase of foreign 
bonds and other investments for which exports must 

ay. There was also heavy tourist travel and & 

tge volume of immigrant remittances. On the 
other hand, each year shows a greater income from 
previous investments abroad, and such income, of 
course, constitutes one of the means for paying “tor 
merchandise imports. 


INCREASE OF STANDARDS OF LIVING, 


1919 1926 
Per wage earner, 
Power in factories.........-B.D. ee 4.26 


fom of building and loan 
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hy ents in ( niversities, colleges, 


and professional schools, , . No. 4.3 7.0 
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PROGRESS IN NATIONAL EFFICIENCY. : 
(By EB. Dana Durand, Chief of Division of Statistical Research, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 


There has been an extraordinary increase in the 
production of American industry during recent years, 
with a consequent corresponding advance in stand- 
ards of living. This reflects not merely recovery 
from the dislocation caused by the war, nor from the 
low point of the postwar slump—it represents in 
large part an advance beyond the. highest’ pre-war 
levels and marks a trend which we may well consider 
of 3 permanent character. The country may from 
time to time in the future suffer the depressions of 
the business cycle, but there is no reason to anticipate 
any continuing recession from the present general 
productivity of industry, and on the contrary much 
reason to believe that progressively higher levels will 
be attained, { 

Recent careful calculations made by the Depart- 
ment.of Commerce with reference to the quantitative 
output (eliminating the effect of price changes) of 
the major branches of industry show an ense 
increase since the beginning of the century, a great 
part of which has taken pee in the few years. since 
the war. Between 1899. and 1925 the output of 
agricultural products increased about 47%, that of 
mining about 248%, and that of manufactures about 
178%, while the volume of railway service increased 
by 199%. The weighted total for these four branches 

of industry shows an increase of 140% for the quarter 
century. Meantime population grown. only 
Spout pee? so that per capita output rose also by 
abow fo» 

Even this figure does not measure fully the progress 
in production for the reason that the number of 
workers in these four branches has incr much 
jess than, the total working population, a relative 
shift having taken place into the mercantile, profes- 
sional, and personal-service pursuits. The increase 
in efficiency of older industries eed great. num- 
bers of persons to undertake new industries, and thus 
add new articles and services to the standard of 
living. The most familiar evidence of such.a.s 

‘ig the great number now. employed in occupations 
connected with motor vehicles, quite apart from 
those mantfacturing them. From two and a half to 
three millions of persons—perhaps even more—are 
engaged in selling automobiles and automoible sup- 
plies, including gasoline, in repairing them, in con- 
structing good roads, and in ving trucks, taxicabs, 
and the like, Far the greater part of this number 
represents an increase above any corresponding occu- 
pations in the days preceding the automobile. 

The increase in production.of major branches .of 
industry is shown in this table, in which manufac- 
tures indexes are computed from data for 1899, 1919 
and’ 1925; other data are based on averages of three 
years, with a few exceptions; the index is for the end 
of the period. (Beginning of period = 100): 


{Index for end of period beginning = 100. 
No: of workers No. 


Period Start End of Output put 
and of pe- of pe- work- . quan- per 
branch riod. riod. ers.  tily. worker 
(000 omitied. 
98-1900 to 
1924-1926: Ree . 
oe a mh . 10,700 10,700 | 100 147 147 
IDI > ./. 1 600 1,050 175 348 199 
Manufactures. 5,300 $900 187 278 149 
Railways... 1,860 192 299 156 
Weighted PY ted é 
average. .17,570 23,510 134 240 179 
1918-1920 to 
‘1924-1926: . , 
Agriculture ..11,300 10,700 95 112% 118 
ining. ......... 1,05 1,050 100 127 127 
Manufactures.10,670 9,770. 9116. 12834 14034 
Railways ... 2,085 1,860 91% 109 
Weighted 
average. .25,055 23,380 129 


93 120 

The two figures given for the number employed in 
manufactures in 1925 differ in order to make them 
comparable with the figures'for 1899 and. 1919, re- 
spectively, which were reported on. a slightly dif- 
ener in efficiency .is b 

© progress efficiency . rought. into. sh 

relief by comparing the increase’ in the oduct sar 
eat ele ta mining, manufactures, and rallways 

ith the increase in the number of persons employed 
in these branches. .The addition. of 140% to their 
output between 1899 and 1925 was achieved by 
Sacing only 34% to the number of workers. This 
means. a gain in production. per worker amounting 
to nearly 80%. The increase has. been shared by 
all. the major branches. It.is scarcely less, conspic- 
uous in agriculture; than im manufactures and 
tailway transportation, .while the higher gain. in 


mining has been due almost solely to the extraordi- 
nary expansion of the petroleum industry, in which 
It may be noted that the increase 


tionally high. 


output.per worker for the four branches combined in ‘ 


greater than for all but one of the individual branches, 
The reason is: that there has been a relative shift of 
workers from agriculture to other fields in which the 
amount of capital and power employed is greater 80 
that the output is higher than in farming. 

Statistics for different periods indicate that dufing 
the first decade of the century there was a steady 
increase in output per worker in the four major 
branches of industry. The shift of vast numbers to 
new: jobs du: the war and the general dislocation 
resulting from-it brought down the efficiency of manu- 
facturing industry so that the increase in combined 
output of the four branches between 1909 and 1919 


was less than from 1899 to 1909. On the other hand, 
the combined output of goods and services in agri- 


culture, mining,. manufactures, and transportation 
during 1925 (some of the figures are averages for the 
three years 1924 to 1926) was 20% greater than in 
1919, the increase in population meanwhile being 
not more than 10%. The average output per worker 
{ncreased-no less than 29% during this short interval. 
The number of persons employed in these fields is not 
merely relatively but absolutely less at the present time 
than'at the close of the World War. is a change 
unprecedented in our history or in that of almost 
any country growing in population. The shift into 
other pursuits has been much more rapid than ever 
before. The decline'in the number of employees in 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, and railway 
transport is far from being an indication of business 
depression.or of lack of-employment. It is due to 
the ‘advance in income which enables the pecple to 
devote a-larger share of effort to services of distri- 
bution and to professional and personal services, re- 
flecting a higher standard of living. If the reduction 
in workers'in these four branches had meant unem- 
Posient. the great gain in output would have been 
possible, since it could not have found a market. 
The increase in production per worker during the 
past quarter century has taken place in the face of 
a decided reduction in working hours. On the aver- 
age tworsing time per week in manufacturing indus- 
tries is to-day about 11% less than in 1909, the first 
year for which comprehensive data were collected. 
It is'probable that since 1899 the average working 
day in all branches of industry considered together 
has-been shortened fully 15%. The workers have 
Rg re! bees poe pete ered output— 
y int 0! eir wage an y uction 
Korncs trnaved ft th ri Rib 
*he ie causes 0: e prosperity and econo 
progress. of. the Dnited States are not aimeult t¢ 
discern. _ At the foundation lie the rich resourees of 
the country, not taxed by an excessive populatio 
and'the energy and intelligence and attitude towar 
work rof.the. producing pop lation. In our earlier 
days advance was in considerable measure attribu- 
table.to the opening up of new resources, but during 
the past quarter century this has not been a major 
influence. ‘There have been some discoveries of 
minerals, notably of petroleum, brt these have been 
largely offset by the up of other resources; for 
example, of the more conveniently located forest 
reserves. The principal factors of the recent increase 


{in prodictivity are what may be called human as dis- 


ig thae ey , Se ye Gets 

‘2 nto account boi! e enrollment 

Jength of attendance, the amount of pare 
elementary ‘and secondary schools has inc 
relatively to the total n:mber of children, over 90. 
since 1890. Pupils in high schools represented 534 &% 
of the total number of. children of high-school age 4 
1890, and 35% in 1926. The proportion of yo 
men and women aes colleges, universities, ani 
professional schools was 144% in 1890 and 9% in 


1926. At the same time instruction has. become - 


more effective, more practical; it does more 

velop t than formerly. Our one er 
universities, moreover, have expanded enormously 
in their research work. Their activity has been sup- 
plemented by that of industrial concerns, many of 
which ‘in recent years have established well-equip: 
and well-manned technical laboratories in which 


systematic efforts are made to improve ars . 


invent machinery, and devise new prod:icts. 
to advance in physical sciences ‘and invent; enti 
been the marked’ expansion of economic and statige 
tical research and application of the results. ‘ 
An immense increase has taken place in the capi- 
tal employed in American industry. On the average 
each wage earner in our mines is now aided by more 
than $10,000.of capital, each factory employee by 


more than $5,000, and each railway worker by more 


the value of product. per person employed is Sens " 


x 


Me) 
me 
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‘than $8,000. It has been roughly estimated that 
the annual savings in the United States amount to 
about ten billions of dollars or approximately one- 
ninth of the national income. New issues of capital 
securities alone totalled more than six billions of 
oonne a a at f ital is 

e¢ accumulation of capit reflected in the great 
and increasing application of mechanical power. On 
the average each factory wage earner today is aided 
by 4.3 peeeperet of prime movers, a figure about 
double that in 1900. A similar great increase has 
taken place in the power of locomotives as compared 
with the number of railway employees. On farme 
the decline in the number of horses ahd mules is 

' more than offset by the larger employment of me- 
chanical tractors; as a consequence the number of 
acres tilled per worker is steadily rising. The United 
States now consumes in fuel and water power the 
equivalent of from 7 to 8 tons of coal per capita 

* annually, as against less than 5 tons at the beginning 
of the century. The increase would be much greater 
but for the marked improyements in economizing 
fuel. , The ine use of mechanical power 
means, of course, a correspondingly greater use of 
machinery, Moreover, the machines themselves 
have been made more efficient so that the growth 
of power equipment does not fully measure the gain 
in productive capacity of machinery. 

e of the most profound modern tendencies is the 
swiftly expan use of electric current both in the 
household and industry, We are adding 10 or 
12% to the output of electricity every year. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of our factory machinery is 

now operated by electric motors as compared with 
15% 20 years ago. The electric stations are rapidly 

advancing in technical efficiency. The amount of 
fuel converted to coal units burned in fuel-using elec- 
trie plants has fallen from about 3.2 pounds kilo- 
watt hour in 1919 to abo'lt 1.9 pounds in 1927. There 
is ttle doubt that three times as much current is 
obtained from a given quantity of fuel at the present 
‘time as 16 or 20 years ago. 


Industrial units in the United States are much 
larger than anywhere else in the world and are 
steadily growing in size. Manufacturing plants 
with an annual output exceeding $1,000,000 each 
a ig only about 5% of the total number of 
establishments, but they contribute two-thirds of 
Adjusting for 
in the buying power of money, the corre- 

proportion 20 years ago was only about 
45%. arge-scale production is particularly con- 
duclve to low costs where processes are repetitive. 
Spear machinery is used in such “mass produc- 
tion,” whereas with a smaller output it would be 
necessary to use machines designed for more general 

urposes and less adapted to the particular task. 

he workers likewise ‘can develop highly specialized 
ie g 8 The immense domestic market of the 
po ee ae popelite rypetitive proaustion 

nu rs of un ‘ar greater than are produced 
plants abroad. ” 7 

The high and advancing level of real wages has 
also served directly to advance the efficiency of 
industry, It has meant an immensely wide and even 
wider market for commodities, and this has tended 
greatly to lower unit costs. {t has also made for 
good health and contentment on the part of the 
workers and thereby increased their productive 
capacity. There is little tendency to restrict output 
or to oppose labor-saving machinery and methods, 
Labor vi generally recognizes that large product 
tends to high wages. 

The evidence of advance in wages is clear, By 
dividing the total amount paid in wages by the aver~ 
age Dumber of wage earners as reported by the census 
of manufactures, the average annual wage for 1925 
{s found to have been $1,280. This average is for 
both sexes, all ages, and all degrees of skill, Ad- 
justing for changes in the buying power of money 
the figure was at least 35% higher in 1925 than in 
1914, and that in the face of a considerable shorten- 
ing of the working day. 


the total value of factory products, 
chan 
spon 


NATIONAL CRIME COMMISSION, 


The National Crime Commission was organized by 
public spirited citizens in the summer of 1925. 
Assemblyman (now Assistant Secretary of War) F. 
Trubee Davison, of New York, was selected as chair- 
man and executive offices established at ra 1 
Broadway, New York City, with a statisti ani 

h "urea Seecbed. The other members of 
: ecutive committee are: 

: van . A. Alderman, President of the University 
Virginia; Newton D. Baker (acting ¢ )» 
former Secretary of ee ee ret 

bassador ; Mrs. el Roosey 
An rr ting the American 


celior of Washington University and former Goyer- 

nor of Missouri; Charles Evans Hughes, former 

retary of State; Frank O. Lowden, former Governor 
Franklin Roosev 


ccrpmnabiet of bow to do realy toctive oud acy 
ae week eas the subject was divided into six 
noe. ‘One member of the Commission was given 
the entire responsibility for making the investiga~- 
tion and recommendations under the head 
- to him ey motypicte ey torly: 40 handle the work 
roel Seats ER ate 
ons; Mr. . 
Haxal and Tndustrial Conditions: Mr, 


dations of the Commit- 
Prosecution and Judicial 


many laws improving the penal ¢ 

sta . a 

‘As the police power is a jealously guarsled pepe 9 
the Commission, at yk soe ae 


local tions and 
Soeral aeeiets Pr 


oyernors of all 


states were asked to advocate the establishment of 
such commissions by legislative act and in 1927 at 
the general Crime Conference it was found that there 
had been created over t-fty-four erjme prevention 
bodies which would, be fairly entitled to be called 
Crime Commissions, including the very efficient 
Commission of the State of New York and the 
equally efficient Commissions in California, Michi- 
gan, Missouri and other states. 

At the 1926 meeting a close working contact was 
established with the American Bar Association’s 
Committee on Criminal Procedure, the American 
Law Institute, and the Commissioners on Uniform 
€tate Laws, and the active cooperation of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and the American Legion was also 
Pisering 1926 
policy of appointing ial committees to handle 

articularly lane 


press Y 
Peed of more efficient Lg ane to put a stop to the 
ease with which criminals were able to procure fire- 
arms. After study a model bill was prepared and 
brow to the attention of the Governors and state 
tures. Fourstates ee this billin its complete 
at and ie vor eee the basis for improvement in 
e laws Dy ers. 
The commission decided early in 1927 that the 
leniency of the laws under which it is 
prosecute the receiver of stolen go larg 
responsible for the increase of wholesale thefts of 
merchandise, and appointed a special cormmittee of 
well-known bisiness men throughout the United 
States, with the prosecuting city attorneys of New 
York, Detroit, Cincinnati, and Chicago, and the 
United States Attorney, as their technical advisors, 
to Pee are Poprlbeerere forlegislatures to remedy 
the situation. 
ational Conference in Washington in the 
pi. Ee were offered from all the 


resel stem of paid ex medical testimony; 
and ¥ cH Svouring of eriminal statistics by state legis- 
on. 
mmission has been greatly hampered by 
ingiencate crime statistics and will work durin; 
to secure the collection of fundamental statis 
matter of law by the different states and the col-. 
of their figures under the direction of the 
Bureau of Census which has pledged its hearty 
cooperation. y 


- 
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By John J. 


The important developments in the Jabor world 
@uring the year were the cleaning up of the Com- 
munist element which had gained control of the two 
most. important needle trade organizations, _the 
declaration of the American Federation of Labor 
for a more scientific approach in go negotations 
and the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Bedford stone case, denying to the unions the 
right to refuse to handle the products of organiza- 
ares against which other union men might be on 
strike. 

Of the three, the last, a development of the use ot 
injunctive process in industrial disputes, was easiliy 
the most important, destroying as it did at one stroke 
one of the most powerful weapons of the unions. 
Until it was handed down, the right of an organiza- 
tion to declare a nation-wide strike against an em- 
ployer and his products had not been doubted by the 
unions or seriously challenged by employing interests. 
In this case, the Journeymen Stone Cutters Inter- 
national Union was engaged in a dispute with an 
organization of quarrymen in the Bedford, Ind., dis- 
. Very little of the stone produced there is used. 
in the vicinity, the large markets being New Yorx, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and other first-class ‘cities, 
where the building trades unions are strong. Through 
its affiliations with other crafts, the stonecutters 
union could and did circumscribe the market for 
Bedford cut stone. The employer’s organization, 
contending that this was a violation of the con- 
spiracy clause of the Clayton Act, sought and secured 
an injunction against the continuance of the practice. 

This injunction, the issuance of injunctions almost 
as sweeping as the one in an Indianapolis street car 
strike, one that in many respects is. more sweeipng 
against striking miners in the Pittsburgh district, 
and the effort of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co., 02 New York, pending as this is written (Dec. 
10, 1927), to enjoin William Green, and the 3,500,000 
jmembers of the American Federation of Labor from 
seeking to organize its employes, served’ to bring to 
2 head the agitation for repeal of the Sherman and 
Clayton acts, and the limitin ght of theof the ir 
courts to enjoin in labor disp“ttes. 

“Not. the least interesting feature of this phase of 
the situation is that both the Sherman and the 
Clayton acts were written into the statute books 
jargoly, if not mainly through the efforts of the 
federation, which now finds that instead of curbing 
monopolies, as intended, the acts serve mainly to 
handcuff labor unions. 

~The one big strike of the year, and for that matter 
the only one of more than local importance, began 
on April-1, when the miners of the unionized bitu- 
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roinous fields downed tools to entorce their demands —__ 


for the continuance of the Jacksonville agreement 
and its basic day rate of $7.50 a day. In but one 
important producing state—Illinois—was an agree- 
ment reached, though in smaller districts outside the 
Central Competitive Field (illinois, Ohio, Indiana 
and Western Pennsylvania) the scale has been con- 
tinued, Within the central competitive freld, at- 
tempts at non-unicn operation were made in Ohio. 
and Indiana where many important operators 
signed up. - In the Pittsburgh district, however, the 
issue is being bitterly fought with no signs of an 
early peace. 

Making allowances for men on . strike and 
therefore not paying dues, the American Federation 
of Labor increased its membership during the year. 
Organizations without the Federation have, generally 
speaking, held their own. The outstanding excep- 
tion has been the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 


neers, which because of the collapse of many of the | 


enterprises fathered by the late Warren S. Stone, has 
suffered internal dissensions. 

Antecedent to the war on Communist control of 
the cloak and fur workers unions in New York, the 
executive council of the Federation in session in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., early in the year, made public 
testimony by Communist leaders that they had paid 
large sums to members of the New York police de- 
partment for “protection’’ during the 1926 strikes. 
This testimony was later repudiated by the Com- 
munist leaders in a John Doe inquiry cenducted by 
Magistrate Joseph A. Corrigan. 

The elimination of Communist control followed, 
though the effects of the fights within the organiza- 
tions left both in a weakened condition. Progress 
in reorganization was made during the year, but. much 
remains to be done before the former efficiency of the 
two international unions is restored. 

The important development in the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in Los Angeles 
was -approval_ ofthe proposition that the strike 
weapon must be subordinated in wage negotiations 
to facts. Stripped of all verbiage and ambiguity 
he declaration involved no change in wage policy- 

It did, however, recognize the necessity of research 
work to the end that wage negotiators may go into 
conferences with data secured from census and other 
sources, to buttress the demands of the laborer to 
a larger share of increased production through the 
use of new and improved processes. Incidental to 
this, the convention urged that all corporations be 
required to make full reports of their operations as 
the railroads are now required to make to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


POSITION OF LABOR BANKS IN 1927. 


Labor banking received two very definite checks 
in 1927; the first, in the collapse of the financial struc- 
ture the late Warren S. Stone had built about the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Co-operative 
National Bank, of Cleveland; the second, in the form 
of a declaration by the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, against 
pansion at this time. 

The Cleveland bank at the be of the year 
was the outstanding institution the labor group 
With: resources in excess of $25,000,000. The last 
available figures (as of Oct. 30, 1927) show resources 
of all labor banks to approximate $130,000,000, with 
first place held by the Federation Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York. 

The ten leading labor banks in the United States, 
according to a compilation of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of Princeton University, are as follows: 


further ex- 


Bank. _ Total 
esources. 

federation Bank (New York)......... $20,921,150 
B. of L. E. (Cleveland)....... -« 18,146,345 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers (New 

fe 7978'700 
Labor Coo; 5,689,000 
Raiiway Clerks (Cincinnati)... 4,918,000 
International (New York)...... « 4,320,0 
Mt. Vernon Sa: (Washington)..... 3,986,000 
peers National (Boston).......... 3,720,000 
Labor National (Newark) ....... we... 3,567,000 


During the year two labor banks passed out of the 
control of labor men, the Mitten interests buying the 
bank which the brotherhood had set up in Phila- 
deliphia and local interests buying another brother- 


hood bank in Birmingham, Al 


a. 

_ More important than the selling of these two pro. 
erties, was the decision of the engineers’ Gonyention 
to dispose of all its financial institutions with the 
exception of the Cleveland bank, and the warning 
ne pccetation, based upon the experience of the 


“In our judgment,’”’ declared the Federation, ‘th 
time has come to stop expansion in the fiend oft eae 
ing until experience-with those banks already estab- 
lished shall have been critically studied and evalu- 
ated. It is unwise to expand further until we know 
exactly which policies are safe and dependable.” 

Primarily the difficulties of the brotherhood were 
due to the setting up by Mr. Stone’and his associates 
of. various business enterp: , ranging from mining 
to radio and the development of radio to the operation 
of: apartment houses. The paper of many of thes 
originally largely financed through the Clevelan 
bank, proving objectionable to national bank ex- 
pe investment and holding companies were 

Shortly before the death of Mr. Stone, the aff: 
of these numerous organizations had made Taceaeaee 
a policy of retrenchment, but it was not until-the 
convention met in June that the actual condition 
became’ common property. Then, to protect ‘the 
Cleveland bank, into which the comptroller of the 
currency had insisted new money be placed to take 
care of questionable loans, the brotherhood pledged 
all ve gins oH aetna its deposits. 

ased. upon closures within the ; 
which placed all the financial affairs of theumantaa 
tion in the hands of a committee, the losses to the 
brotherhood as such, to its members and their friends 


exceeded $30,000,000, : 
exceeded $30,000,000, with some $25,000,000 in 


Penton Ieied at seamen of #7700000 on 
Peete Ren. fs pes ee, sa B 3 
something over $4,000,000 was su aye ben 
ee sg i pie eee ractintian 
Arrangements have also been made to put cde ara 


funds into the development of Venice, Fla., where, 


one ‘way or another approximately $14,000,000 ties 


een used to develop & model city. 


ut additional — 


—, 


-701, 166 W. 


Blev 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


~The American Federation of Labor has its head- 
Quarters in the A. F. of L, Building, Washington, 
D.C. The national officers, re-elected, Oct. 20, 1927, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., are: 

Executive Council—President, William Green; Sec- 
retary, Frank Morrison; Treasurer, Daniel J, Tobin, 
222 EB. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice- 
President, James Duncan, 25 Gilmore St., Quinay, 
Mass.; Second Vice-President, Frank Duffy, Car- 


’ penters’ pee. Indianapolis, Ind.; Third Vice- 


President, T. A peter Room 506, 175 W. Wash- 
ington St., ‘Chic. Ul; Fourth ’ Vice-President, 
Jacob Fischer 392° Past Nichi ‘an St., Indianapolis, 
Ind,; Fifth Vice-President, atthew Woll, Roo 
Washington St. oO, Il; Six 
Vice-President, Martin F. Seas, a) ‘Hall’ Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Seventh Vice-President, J 
Wilson, Second Nat. Bk. BI » Clocinnati, 
Bighth’ Vice-President, eet : Noonan, L. A. of 
M, Bidg.. Washington. D +; 

In the federation there are 107 national and inter- 
national unions representing 29,417 local unions, 
4 departments, 49 State branches, 831 city centrals 
with 3,312,526 Rayer OF 
The receipts for the last year were $524,- 
284.74; @: Ce a oN $485, 033.06. The balance on 
hand was 

Departments-—Building Trades, W: Spencer, 
Sec.- Rms, 500-505 A. F. Pa rs Bite. Wash., 
D.C.; N fetal Trades, John P, tat ee Sec.-Treas 
400-40: F. of L. Bldg.; Employees, J. M. 
Sec.-Treas., Rm. igs Sid Rush St,, Chicago, 
Tl; Union Label Trades, Jokn J. Manning, Seo. 
Treas 202, A. F. of L. Bias. Wash., D. C, 
The’ national and international unions ‘ attilta ted 
with the American Federation of Labor, with the 
names of th (or_ Sécretary- 

‘reasurers) and t headquarters as 
of Nov. 26, 1927, are as follo 


Actors wand. Artists. Paul D. Dullzell, 45 W. 47th 
Asbestos Workers. Thomas J. Seon arnace Sec.- 
Treas., 803 United Home Bi . Lous, Mo. 
Bakery ‘and Confectionery Wor ae ae F. 
Hohmann, 2719 Best Ave., Chicago, freee 

ad ” 


Barbers’ International. Jacob Fischer, Seo. 
pik} = a Miele an St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

illiam’ McCarthy, i. 821, Long- 

pices ites 42d St. and Broadway, New York. 


pp coe BI a. oni 3, til, Saag tidean | 

2 nm Blvd. ¢ 

Bollermakers, “Charles F, Scott Sec.<Treas., Suite 
504, Brotherhood Block, Kansas City, Kan, 


Bookbinders. Felix J. Belair, Sec.~Treas., 


of L. Bidg., 5 Le D. C. 


Bri ate ctural Iron Workers. W.J. aide. 

1615-20 Syndicate Trust Will St. Louis, Mo. 
Broom et King ~" a Boyer, Sec.- 
Building’ Servi loyees, seg, Fatal David, Sec.- 


ee 
N. oy a Chicago, 
130 8, Wel E ct: ego. og Carmen's 


Ww. siren 1 Bd Kansas City, Mo. 

© ters and oe Frank Dutfy, Carpenters’ 
Bldg., eres Ind. 

Cary Frank Detlef, 8605 85th St., Woodhaven, 


cigitiiss. 1 36 Ornuen, Ta. 620, 008 fo, 
Pos wort thomas B. Fisherty, 300 
Clerks, Retail im Coulter, Seo.~Treas., Lock 
cloth 5 re orkers. gis Se Roberts Aoctg. Sec. 
Pipi agg | low York we. 
eeping Sec,- 
t Sere ity, Mo. 
rSigst Union Sta si ‘ ‘ 
weather B , Kansas C 


fn Wor N.Y eerie Mo. 132 Joralemon 
AO. ain Saag oh Rgsemund, 200 A. F. of L. 


Bl a 
Tees Wor I. A. of M. 
se PSS sad Mt. Verne as Wash., D. Cc. 


Treas, ‘Central Bide. 191 peuray ee 
Brooklyn, 


eers. see Evans,_Sec.-Treas., 6334 Yale 
Dap Chicago, ‘Ill. 


ngr avers, Metal. John Joos, Sec.-Treas.; 118 
Middlesex Road, aoe es Pp 9 
Pees, Photo. Schmal, Seo,-Treas., 
8136 So. Grand Bwae St. Louis, ‘Mo. 
ac Employees. Gertrude MoNally, 
Treas., 10 B St., S.W., Washington D 
ba Fighters, to She.” 7. Richardson, Sec.-Treas., 
105 A Washington, D. C. 
Firemen. et g “Oller ers, net L. Shamp, Seo.~Treas,, 
3611 No, 24th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Fopay Employees. Leonard —Holtsehult, Séos” 
Treas, $19 Calumet Bldg. 7th aM Chestnut 


ro tg, Bt. kers. my Begoon, Ree. -Treas., 9 Jackson 
Ave,, Long Island City, N, Y 

Garment orkers, United, B, A. Larger, Seo.- 
Treas., 619 Bible House, New_York, Y, 

Garment Workers, Ladies. | Abe Baroff, Sec.-Treas.3 

W.. 16th 8t., N. Y. 2 

Glass Bottle Blowers. Jenkins, Rm. 1007, 
Colonial Trust Blas, “ith and Market Sta., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners, Joseph L, Fortune, 
Sec.-Treas., 215 House Bldg., Smithfield and Water 
Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Glass ‘Workers, Flint. Charles J. Shipman, Rae 
Treas,, Rms. 200-10 Amer wane Bidg., Hur 

d Jefferson Ave., Toledo, O 

Glass Workers, Wind: ow, Tim S'teote, 800 sale 
Bldg., 174 E. Long St., Columbus, 

Glove" Workers, Elizabeth Christman, Soc.-Treas., 

311 So. Achiand 1 Blvd., Chi ing 
Sam” Squib 25 School St. 


d, Martin pamlge Sec,-Treas., Rm. 
8, Bible le House, New York iy. 
ie A. Persion, Sec.-Treas,, 25 School 
St., Quincy, 69, Mass. 
Horse Shoers, Hubert §, Marshall, Sec,-Treas.; 
. 605, ‘eecond Bank Bldg, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sec.- 


Tron, Steel ‘and Tin Workers. David 
500 S, Main St., W.E., UTEP, Pa. 
Seren Workers. J._ borers fi Sec.-Treas., 58 
W. Washington St., Chicago 
Lathers. A.D. Yoder, Bean tcen, Lathers’ Bldg. 
Detroit Ave. and West 26th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ae L. Morrison, Sec.-Treas., 
Rms, 


a a Pteitter, Sec.-Treas, 

608-610 Walsix Bldg., 6th and Walnut Sts., 
as ’ 

ae Mi. T. Finnan, 405 A. B..ot L, 


EKlinker, 


Lithographers. es M,. O'Connor, Sec.-Treas., 
205 W. (ath Ste New York Ci 

Longshoremen. John J. Joyce, Seo.-Treas,, 744 
ere wile, gree a 

Machinists &.D n, Sec.-Treas., 


I. A. of M; 

Bldg., 9th oa Me mi Place, Wash. C.F 

Maintenance of Way Employees. E. E. Milliman, 
Sec.-Treas., 61 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich.* 

Marble Polishers, Sa Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters’ 
Helpers. Biapnen . Hogan, 406 E, 149th St., 
New York City. 


asters, Mates and Zito, Boa H. Pruett, 24 
Meat ¢ me St. er pa cthoe W ‘Dennis Lane, 
utters and Butcher W y 

Be ec.-Treas., Rm. 604, 160 No. va Dalle St, Chicago, 


ig 
Metal Workers. W. M. O’B: es Ml gy 4m, 
635-642 Fi sins epspayierin. Bl aah., 
Mine, Smelter orkers. 
ne = 581, uize b ppd ae 
rkers 0 m % 
Me y, ec.-Treas, 1101 Stercbante Bank Bldg, 


hae ‘Kleber, Edwards Blds., 630 
Mus ot a Mage ierngood, 239-241 Halsey St.; 
a Refin Workers. J. L. Coulter, 
Seo.~ eg a Re 177! ee orth, Tex. 


in Decorators perhangers. arence Hi) 
7" Swick Painters and cteaions Bldg. Latayatte. 


In 
Pei a Maker.  Paetthew Burns, 25 So. Hawk 8t.; 


at Bak BIGg. Meet and Math Beat 


Booond ees 
rae. a cages 


Yi 
Paving t Gutters: Frank /A. Peterson, Box 130, Rock- 


ana’ © 
gan Workers. Js00h Fischer, 260 
ign 6, Ad Orage eee , 


1 


t. Hannah, 819 Third Ave.,iNew 


LDP. 


Sh as a Tee NCI i 
Am. Federation of La 

Plasterers. T. A. Scully, Sec.-Treas., 301 ‘Castell | Telegraph 

Bldg., Middletown, Ohio. hae Treas., f 
Plumbers. and Steamfitters. Thomas E. Burke, | Textile Workers. 
* See-Treas., 1138 No. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Til. Rms. 603-609 B: 
Polishers, Metal. W. W. Britton, 601 Secon: Natl. | Tobacco Workers. E, | 
| Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Our Home Life Insurance. Bldg., 

Potters. John McGillvray, Sec-Treas. Box 6, Tunnel and Subway Constructors. 

Bast Liverpool, Ohio. ; Sec.-Treas., 246 E. 116th St., New York City. — 
Powder and High Explosive Workers. Geo. W.| Typographical. J. W. Hays, Sec.-Treas., Meridian 


ar “Hawkins, Sec.-Treas., Columbus, Kan. and 28th Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. sR 
a », oly and Die Stampers. James E. Goodyear, pebonires ‘William Kohn, 230 E. 58th 8t., 


974 Amundson Ave., New York, N. Y. N. Y.C. ; ie 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants. Joseph C. Orr, | Wall Paper Crafts. Edwin Gentzler,. 727 West 
King St., York, Pa 7 


Sec.-Treas., Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. , ; 
/ Pulp and Paper Mill Workers. John P. Burke, | Weavers’ Protective. Charles C. Bradley, Sec.- 
Drawer V, Fort Edward, N. Y. Treas., 9122 89th St., Woodhaven, New York. 


~’ Quarry. Workers. Fred 'W. Sultor, Sec.-Treas.| ———— 
Scampini Bldg., eerie Ve *Railway shop craft unions, which with “Bi 


Railway Employees. . D. Mahon, 260 Vernor| Four’ brotherhoods make up so-called “‘standar 
tS ae oa ee Hine | x pass railroad unions.” | : 
EB i. = ckland, Rms. 
"ep Y of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. UNAFFILIATED LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 
~ Roofers. Joseph i ye Vee Sec.-Treas., 3091 The Railway Brotherhoods. : 
Coleridge Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, President, 


cea The Palcaco, Fite ts Bere rier A. Johnston, B. of L. E. Building, Cieveland, Qhio. 
Siderographers.” Daniel W. McCallum, 513 Critten- | 88,000 members. j 
“den St., N.W., Wa hington, D, C.' Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
- gignalmen. T." A. Austin, Sec.-Treas,, 4750 No. | Beh: President, D. B. Robertson, 901 Guardian 
_.SKimball Avé., Chicago, Iil.* Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 108,401 members. 
‘Stage Employees. Richard J. Green, Sec.-Treas., Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, President, 
S Suite 1352, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Ww. G. Lee, American Trust Building, Cleveland, 
- -Stereotypers and Hlectrotypers. Charles A. Sumner, Ohio. 200,000 members. 
:  Sec."Treas., 3110 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. Order of Railway Conductors of America, Presi- 
 Stonecutters.. Joseph Blasey, Sec.-Treas., Box 767, dent, L. E. Sheppard, O. R. C. Building, Cedar 
_ _ Indianapolis, Ind. Rapids, Iowa. 60,000 members. i 
Stove Mounters. _ Frank be ie eal Sec.-Treas., Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
___ 6466 Jeiferson Ave. Hast, Detroit, Mich. Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 31. Uniou Square, 


- witchmen. M. R. Welch, Sec,-Treas., 3 Linwood | New York We) Presideut + Sidney 
“Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥. ~ X- . y iliman, 
Tailors. Gust Soderberg, 6753 Stony Island Ave., Sbous 154,000 members, 


Industrial Workers of the World. 
The Industrial Workers of. the World (1915) with 
headquarters in Chicago, Ill., have a membership 
‘of about 35,000. Ch. Gen: Exec. Bd., R. E. Daly; bt 
Gen. Sec.-Treas., J. Grady. : 


Chicago, Til. " 

Teachers. Florence C. Hanson, Sec.-Treas., Rm. 
512, 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

‘Teamsters. Thomas L. Hughes, Sec.-Treas., 222 

Bast Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ay % (ata by United States Department of Labor.) 
oy NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS. 
Industry. -}1917. .}1919 .}1920 .}1921 .| 1922 .( 1923. 


-Printin seers 
“Shipbuilding ............s-2--eee- 
-Slaughtering, 
~ Bone... fee eae 

Textile. .:. ; 

Tobacco... 2.2.5... ee dee eee 


63 
rtation, steam and electric. .! 228 
"NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY STATBSS. 
1919, }1920. 11921. |1922. 


rae ah <) 
hsT 0000 


“ts omoncoe: 


. 


a a —— 1|| Tot.'3,630'3,411'2,385'1,112 'J,553'1,249'1,301'1,035 
“The numt men de y reported as directly | (1920) 1,463,054; (19 247; B62; 
olved in strikes is—(1916) eset oi | (1823) 756,584; (324) eRe esis Cigas ton ate 5 

: » 4 ‘ P : mi . a ee 


227,254; (1918) 1,239,989; 


eee 


La 


United States—The 


The Fore ~McCumber Tariff Act was signed 
see ‘by President Harding Sept. 21, 1922, and it went 
__ into effect at 12.01-A. M., Sept. 22: 

The bill passed the House (210 to 90) on Sept. 
op one was adopted by the Senate (43 to 28) on 
Customs receipts for the fiscal year 1922-23 


'e The power of the President to alter rates of 
he duty is provided for under Title III. Section 315 

a provides that: 

(a) Whenever the President, upon investigation 
of the differences in costs of production of articles 
the growth or product of the United States, and 
_ of like or similar articles the growth or product 

of competing foreign countries, finds it thereby 
shown that the duties fixed in the act do not equalize 
such differences, he shall ascertain the differences 
and determine and proclaim a rate of duty which 
will equalize the same. 

Such changed rate or rates of duty become ef- 
fective thirty days after the date of the President's 
proclamation. 

The right to change any rate of duty is restricted 
to a total increase or decrease of 50 per centum 
of the rate specified in the act. These rates of 
duty are to be based upon foreign valuation. 

)” Whenever, the president upon investigation 
finds it thereby’ shown that the cost differences 

_ eannot be equalized by proceeding under sub- 

division (a) he is empowered to proclaim a change 
to the American sell price as the basis of the 
ad valorem duty fixed the act. 

- When action is taken by the President to base 
> any rate of duty upon the American selling price 
- mo such rate shall be decreased more than 50 per 
cent., nor shall any such rate be increased. 

Such rate or rates of duty become effective fifteen 
days after the proclamation of the President. 

. In ascertaining the differences in costs of 

uction under subdivisions (a) and (b) the 
resident, in so far as he finds it practicable, shall 
take into consideration: 

(i) The differences in conditions in production, 
including wages, costs of material, and other items 
in costs of production of such or similar articles 
in aaa United States and in competing foreign 
_ countries. 
(> The differences in the wholesale selling prices 

yf domestic and foreign articles in the principal 
markets of the United States. 

; (3) Advantages granted to a foreign producer by 
a foreign Government, or by a person, partnership, 
- corporation, or association {n a foreign country. 
(4) Any other advantages or disadvantages in 
competition. 

Investigations to assist the President under this 
section are required to be made by the United 
‘States Tariff Commission, and no proclamation 
a4 ; Pe s 


+ 


The Wavike Act of 1922. 


CHANGES IN DUTIES BY PROCLAMATION OF THE PRES Gre. 
OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 1992). UNDER SECTION 315 
(September 22, 1922, to July 15, 1927.) 


FLEXIBLE TARIFF PROVISIONS. fe WF 8 


Rene 3 woe 


Tariff Act of 1922. 1938 


Were $561,928,867; 1923-24, $545, . 
Soc 1925-26; $575,430,085. 1o06-25 Oe 


The Underwood-Simmons law yielded i - % 

$308,025,125.17. ine Payne-Atdrich jaw: preset e 
OIL, 56 Oo the i 

last year of its operation. Para he 3 in yee: q 


a 


Date of Effective DUTIES 
Proclamation. Date. Par. | Tariff act of 1922. | Proclaimed rate. 
Names R des «ica Maret, 1924. jvAprs6,1924 729 | 30c bu. of 60 Ibs. 
Wheat flour, etc....:.... Mar. 7, 1924 | Apr. 6, 1924 729 | 78ce per 700 tbs. $10s borne 7 
_ Bran, shorts, mill fee Mar, 7, 1924 | Apr. 6, 1924 730 | 15% ad valorem 714% ad valorem 
See ates | MS teen | NMSA | GRRE [be Beate 
-- Barium dioxide ....... , 19% une 13, 192 : e26 
-- Diethylbarbituric ; sree hes 5 napa ea 
FW salts and compounds...| Nov. 14, 1924! Nov. 29, 1924) 1&5 | 25% ad valorem 25% ad valorem on 
a r ‘ . Amer. selling price. 
Oxalic acid.............| Dec. 29, 1924 | Jan. 28, 1925 1 | 4 cents ic 
-_ Potasslum chlorate... ... Apr. 11, 1925 | May 11, 1925 80 | 1% cents, Der poand tig ed ope pond “: 
oo Live bob-white quail... .. Oct. 3, 1925 Nov. 2, 1925 711 | 50 cents each 25 cents each . 
‘ - valued at $5} or | oy, >. 
* Taalnetets sii ses o. od a Dee. 12, 1925 | Dec. 27, 1925] 368 | $3 each plus 45% | $3 path Drift 27.1% if 
hi ad valorem ad val. on Ameri- | 
hae ; can selling price. 
E Men's sewed straw hats..| Feb. 12, 1926 | Mar. 14, 1926 | 1406 | 60% ad valorem 88% advalorem | 
. valued at $9.50 ojr less per dozen. oh aan 
ee eee .| Mar. 6, 1926 | Apr. 5, 1926 709 | 8 cents per pound 12 tlie peers id 
Peint yobers oc. 2 Jes. June 21, 1926 | July 21, 1926 396 | 60% ad valorem 2% ad valorem 
Paint brush handles . -| Oct. 14, 1926 | Nov. 13,1926} 410 | 33 1-3% ad valor. 16 2-3% ad valor. — 
Bee “MMRthanols. 2 oi5 is, 0.01- Nov. 27, 1926 | Dec. 27, 1926 4 | 12c per gallon 18c per gallon 
Iron in pigs and iron kent.! Feb. 23, 1927 | Mar. 25, 1927| 301 | 75c per ton $1.1214 per ton 
Rp Gold leaf...............} Feb.«23, 1927 } Mar. 25, 1927 383 | 55c ce 100 leaves |82}4c per 100 leaves. 
- — _— duties : 5 ae proportion On) 
res exceedin, — Bs Lat ab 
© Swiss cheese... .......- -| June 8, 1927 | July 8, 1927 | 710 | 5e per Ib. but not ‘per ib. t 


7446 per Ib. but not 


less than 25%. less than 3734%. | 


shall be issued until such investigation 0 he 
been made. oat a sue are 


PUBLIC HEARINGS REQUIRED 


The commission is required to give reasc Sti6e 

public notice of its hearings and to give reasonable — 

opportunity to parties interested to be presen Me 
s- — 


me 
. bare 
, 


produce evidence, and to be heard. The seat tO . 
sion is authorized to adopt such reasonabl ~DrO-- 
cedure and rules, as it may deem necessary. cy 
Whenever the President determines # at ya 
ear 


differences in costs of production which 


imure i 


an indus’ 
economically o 

ment of such c ris 
authorized to investigate and report upon : 
methods and acts, and its findings are be co! 
clusive if supported by evidence; the offending 
parties may be given a rehearing by the commissio 
appeal ey. be taken to the United rate re 
Customs Appeals and its. decision shall be 
except that the subject may be reviewed 
United States Supreme Court. In such 
President shall increase the duties upon | 

or articles in question by not less than 10 per | 
ad valorem or more than 50 ee centum ad valo 
or the articles may be excluded from entry 
the United States. The President’s dec 
conclusive, but he can modify it thereafter 
facts May warrant. Nie 


RETALIATORY PROVISIONS. 
"Section 317 provides that when any fofel 
country discriminates against articles wholly or in 
the product or products of this country, by mp’ 
directly or indirectly, any charge, fee, duty, exaction, 
classification, regulation or limitation, which ces 
the commerce of the United States at a disadvan- 
tage compared with the commerce of any foreign 


- 


2 
+ eeen 
wt 


a 
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country-and the President finds in fact that said 
foreign country has done and continues so to do. 
and that the American public interest will be served 
thereby, he shall by proclamation declare such new 
and additional rates of duty as will offset the bur- 
dens placed upon our commerce, not exceeding 50 per 
centum ad valorem on the commodities from the 
offending country or countries named in his procla- 
mation; or he may by proclamation exclude the 
atticles named. ‘The provisions of a proclamation 
become effective thirty days after its date. It is the 
duty of the Tariff Commission to continually make 
investigation concerning the welfare of our com- 
merce abroad and to bring to the attention of the 
President any discrimination. 

In order to give prompt effect to the flexible 
tariff and retaliatory provisions of the act, the 
Tariff Commission, under Section 318, is among 
other things directed tq obtain ard compile and 
have ready for prompt use the conversion costs, 
costs of production, import costs, growers’, man- 
~—~ufaeturers’ or producers’ selling prices at home and 

in the manufacturing, roducing and growing 
centres of foreign countries which export to the 
United States compétitive articles. 


, TWELVE-MILE LIMIT. 

The act continues the zone of search and seizure 
at sea at twelve miles, The chief application of 
this provision, now, is in prohibition enforcement. 

The more important rates in the tariff law are 
es below, with the corresponding rates in the 

ayne-Aldrich._(Republican) tariff law of 1911, 
and in the Underwood (Democratic) law of 1914: 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Cattle, 14% or 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
pom $2 a head to 274% ad valorem; Underwood, 
ree, 

Sheep and goats, $2 a head; Payne-Aldrich, 
75 cents or $1.50; Underwood, free. 

Fresh lamb, 4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
14%; Underwood, free. 

Hogs, % cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, $1.50 a 
head; Underwood, free. 

Bacon and hams, 2 centg a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 4 cents a pound; Underwood, free. 

Lard, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 144 cents; 
Underwood, free; lard compounds and substitutes, 
4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich (no corresponding 
provision); Underwood, free. 

Milk, fresh, 214 cents a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 
2 cents; Underwood, free; buttermilk, 1 cent a 
gallon; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood (no corre- 
sponding provision); cream, 20 cents a gallon; 
Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents; Underwood, free. 

Milk, condensed or evaporated, unsweetened, 1 
cent a pound; sweetened, 114 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 2 cents in each case; Underwood, free. 

Butter and oleomargarine, and other butter 
substitutes, 8 cents a pound; increased to 12 cents 
per pound by proclamation of President under 
Section 315 of Tariff Act oF 1922, effective April 
5, 1926 (TD41388); Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; Under- 
wood, 2% cents. 

Cheese ‘and substitutes, 5 cents a pound, but 
not less than 25% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 6 
cents; Underwood, 20%. 

Poultry, live, 3 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
3 cents; Underwood, 1 cent; poultry, dead, 6 cents 
a pound, Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents; Underwood, 2 
cents. 

Eggs of poultry, in the shell, 8 cents a dozen; 
Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents a dozen; Underwood, free. 

Honey, 3 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 20 
cents a gallon; Underwood, 10 cents a gallon. 

Horses and mules, valued at not more than 
$150 each, $30 each; valued at over $150 each, 
20%; Payne-Aldrich, $30 each and 25% respec- 
tively; Underwood, 10%. 

Fresh or frozen salmon, mackerel and 
halibut, 2 cents a Pee Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent 
a pound; Underwood, free; other fresh or frozen 
fish, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, % cent per 
pound; Underwood, free. 

Herring and mackerel, pickled or salted, 1 
cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, A, Cane @ pound; 
and 1 cent a pound respectively; Underwood, free. 

Barley, 20 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 30 
cents; Underwood, 15 cents; barley flours, 2 cents 
a pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 1 cent. 

Corn, 15 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 15 
cents; Underwood, free; cornmeal, 30 cents per 100 
pounds; Payne-Aldrich, 40 cents; Underwood, free. 

Macaroni and noodles, 2 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 144 cents; Underwood, 1 cent. 

: Oats, 15 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 15 cents; 

_ Underwood, 6 cents. 

, Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 80 cents per 100 
pounds; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent a pound; Under- 
wood, 30 cents per 100 pounds. ; 
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, Underwood, 5 
Figs, fresh, dried, or in brine, 2 cents a pound; - 


Milled PS. Ae Sea pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
same; Underwood, cent. 

Rye, 15 cents 2 bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 10 cents; 
Underwood, free. 

Wheat, 30 cents a bushel;* Payne-Aldrich, 25 
cents; Underwood, free. | ret 

pee feo te ali ots 160 pounds;t Payne- 
Aldrich, 7%; Underwood, free. 

Apples, 28 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 25 
cents; Underwood, 10 cents. 

Apricots, green, ripe, dried, or in brine, % cent 
a pound; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, free. 

Cider, 5 gcd a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents; 

cents 


Payne-Aldrich, fresh, 2}4 cents; Underwood, fresh, 


2 cents. 

Raisins, 2) cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 234 
eents; Underwood, 2 cents. 

Lemons, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1% 
cents; Underwood, 18 cents per package to 4% cent 


per pound. 

Limes, 1 cent a 
pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent; Underwood, 18 
cents per package to }4 cent per pound. 

Olives, brine, geen or ripe, 20 cents a gal- 
lon; Payne-Aldrich, 25 and 15 cents a gallon; Under- 
wood, 15 cepts a gallon. 

Peaches and pears, 34 cent a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25 cents .per bushel; Underwood, green, 
ripe, 10 cents per bushel. 

Pineapples, 34 cent each; Payne-Aldrich, 4-5 
cent; Underwood, 34 cent. 

Marmalades, jellies and fruit butters, 35%; 
Payne-Aldrich, marmalades and fruit butters, 1 
cont @ pound and 35%; jellies, 35%; Underwood 


“Oe 

Almonds, unshelled, 434 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 4 cents; Underwood, 3 cents; shelied, 14 
rapes a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; Underwood, 

cents. 

Brazil nuts, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
free; Underwood, 1 cent. 

Cocoanut meat, shredded, 34 cents a pound; 
Payne-Aldrich and ‘Underwood, 2 cents a pound. 

Peanuts, unshelled, 3 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 4 cent a pound; Underwood, 3-8 cent a 
pound; shelled, 4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1 
cent; Underwood, 34 cent. 

Peas, green or dried, 1 cent a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25 cents per bushel; Underwood, 10 cents 
per bushel of sixty pounds. 

Onions, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 40 cents 
@ bushel; Underwood, 20 cents a bushel. 

Irish potatoes, 50 cents per 100 pounds; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25 cents a bushel; Underwood, free. 


oranges and grapefruit, 


Tomatoes, cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
25%; Underwood, 15%. 
Turnips, 12 cents per 100 ‘pounds; Payne- 


Aldrich, 25%; Underwood, 15%. 

Chocolate and cocoa, 1744% ad yalorem, but 
not less than 2 cents.a pound; Payne-Aldrich, from 
2% cents a pound to 50%; Underwood, from 2 
cents a pound to 25%, 

Hay, $4 a ton; Payne-Aldrich, $4; Underwood, $2. 

Hops, 24 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood, 16 cents a-pound. 


SUGARS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Sugar, 2.206 (96° raw) cents a pound (1.7648 
cents a pound, Cuban raw); Payne-Aldrich, 1,685 
cents (1.348 Cuban raw); Underwood, 1.256 cents 
(1.0048 cents Cuban raw). 

Maple sugar and maple syrup, 4 cents a 
pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 3 celts. 

Sugar, candy and all confectionery, 40%} 
Payne-Aldrich, or 4 cents a pound and 15% 
or 50%; Underwood, 2 cents a pound or 25%. 


WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

Raw wool (other than carpet wool), 31 cents a 
pound of clean content; Payne-Aldrich, 11 to 12 
cents a pound in grease; 22 to 24 cents a pound in 
washed condition; 33 to 36 cents a pound in scoured 
condition; Underwood, P 

Woyen fabrics (women's dress goods, etc.), 
we ing not more than four oun per square 
yard, from 36 cents a pound and 50% to 45 cents 
@ pound upon the wool content and 50%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 7 cents per square yard and 50% to 11 
Sept per square yard and 55%; Underwood, 25% 

“O* 

Woyen fabrics (men’s suitings, overcoatings, 

ete.), weighing more than four ounces per square 


*Increased to 42 cents per bushel by proclamation 
of President under Section 315 of Tariff Act of 
922, effective April 6, 1924 (TD40069). 

timcreased to $1.04 per 100 pounds by Be as et 
tion of President under Section 315 of Ta 
of 1922, effective April 6, 1924 (TD40069). __ 


riff Act. 
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yard, from 24 cents a pound and 40% to 45 cents 
@ pound upon the wool content and 50%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 22 cents a pound and 30% to 44 cents 
& pound and 55%; Underwood, 25% to 40%. 
lankets, from 18 cents a pound and 30% to 
Res te a an a OR Payne-Aldrich, 22 
@ pound «an % cents a pound 
40°; Underwood, 25%. y oy 

Hose and half hose, gloves and mittens, 36 
cad Be a) or 45 cents a pound and 

%; Payne-. ich, cents a pound and 60%; 
Underwood, 20% to 40%. 5 a 

Knit underwear, from 36 cents a pound und 
30% to 45 cents a pound and 50°; Payne-Aldrich, 
44 vents a pound and 60%; Underwood, 35°%- 

Knit outerwear, including sweaters, from 36 
cents a pound and 40% to 45 cents a pound and 
50%; Payne-Aldrich, 44 cents a pound and 60%; 
Underwood, 35%. 

Wearin apparel, not knit, from 24 cents a 
pound and 40% to 45 cents a pound and 50%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 44 cents a pound and 60%; Under- 
wood, 35% or 40%. 

Oriental carpets and rugs, 55%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 10 cents a square foot and 40%; Under- 
wood, 50%. 

Chenille Axminster carpets and rugs, 55%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 60 cents per square yard and 40°%+ 
Underwood, 35%. 

Spool Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, velvet, 
and tapestry carpets and rugs, 40°; Payne 
Aldrich, from 28 cents a square yard and 40% to 
60 centS a square yard and %; Underwood, 
20% to 35%. 

COTTON AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

Cotton sewing thread, 44 cent per hundred 
yards with minimum ad valorem of 20°% and maxi- 
mum ad valorem of 35%; Payne-Aldrich, 44 cent 

er hundred yards, with minimum ad valorem of 
0%; Underwood, 15%. 

Countable cotton cloth, from 10144% to 45%; 
Payne-Aldrich, from 1 cent per square yard to 124% 
cents per square yard, with minimum ad valorem 
of 25% to 40% applying to those exceeding certain 
specified valuations; Underwood, from 744% to 


JO- 
ee a Re 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; 
nderwood, %. 

Quilts or bedspreads, from 25% to 40%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 25%. 

Table and bureau covers, centerpieces, of' 
lain woven cotton cloth, 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 
%; Underwood, 30% 


-O- 

Knit gloves, from 40% to 75°%; Payne-Aldrich, 
men’s and boys’ gloves, from 50% to 50 cents a 
dozen pairs and 40%; women’s gloves, 50%; Under- 
wood, 35%. 

Hose and half hose, from 30% to 50%; Payne- 
Aldrich, from 30% to $2.00 per dozen pairs and 
15%; Underwood, from 20% to 50%. 

Knit underwear and outerwear, 45%; Payne- 
Aldrich, from 60 cents a dozen and 15% to $2.25 
a dozen and 35%; Underwood, 30%. 

Wearing apparel, not knit, 35%; Payne-Aldrich, 
50%; Underwood, 30%. 

Lace window curtains, made on Nottingham 
lace-curtain machine, compound duties with mini- 
mum ad valorem of 60°; Payne-Aldrich, com- 

und duties with minimum ad valorem of 50%; 

nderwood, from 35% to 45%. 

FLAX, HEMP AND JUTE 

Linen cloth, from 35% to 55%; Payne-Aldrich, 
weig 434 ounces or more per square yard, 
from % to 9 cents per square yard plus 30%, 
‘with minimum ad valorem of 50%, weighing less 
than 4% ounces per square yard, if plain Woven, 
30% to 35%; Underwood, from 30% to 35%. 

Table damask, rng ;, Payne-Aldrich, from 45% 
to 50%;. Underwood, 35%. 

‘Jute burlap, i cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
from 9-16 cent a pound and 15% to 7-8 cent a 
pound and 15%; Underwood, free. 

Jute bagging for covering cotton, 6-10 cent 
per square yard; Payne-Aldrich, 6-10 cent per 
Square yard; Underwood, free. 

Tailor’s paddings or interlinings, of flax or 
hemp, 55%; Payne-Aldrich, 2%4 cents a square 
yard and 30%, with minimum ad valorem of 50%; 

nderwood, 30%. 
eye ete and erly arse: alas ee Payne- 
Aldrich, 45% to °,; Underwood, Zoe 

Linen handkerchiefs, unhenmes, 35%; Payne- 

drich, 50%; Underwood, % . 
ae apparel, not specially provided for, 
85%; Payne- ich, 50%; Underwood, 40%. 


SILK AND SILK GOODS. 


_ March 25, 1 


t 


Sewing silk, twist and floss, in the gum, $1.00 | to 50% 
*Increased to $1.1234 per ton on iron in pigs and iron kentledge, 
927. « 
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Trot pound. Bg minimum “g Nee a of 35%: 
% 00 per pound, with minimum 
valorem of 40°; Payne-Aldrich, 1 S1. 

per pound, respectively; Underwood, 15° 

Broad silks (cloths), 55%; Payne-Aldrich 
grey-woven, from 5714 cents a pound to $4.00 
per pound; yarn-dyed, from 75 cents to $3.00 per 
pound; printed in the warp, $2.75 to $3.5u per 
eve we pe ad valorem of 45%; cloths 

avier an 8 ounces per square yard, % 
valorem; Underwood, 45%. = po Br oF 

Knit goods of all kinds, other than in the 
piece, 60°; Payne-Aldrich, 60%: Underwood, 50%. 

Wearing apparel, not specially provided for, 
60%; Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 50%. 

Handkerchiefs and woven mufflers, un- 
hemmed, 55%; hemmed. or hemstitched, 60%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 50% and 60% respectively; Under 
wood, 40% and 50% respectively. 

Artificial silk yarns, singles 45 cents per pound; 
ply 50 cents; spun from waste, singles 25 cents per 
pound, ply 30 cents; minimum ad valorem of 45%; 
Fn oi ace oo singles a ete per pound, ply 50 
an cents per pound; minimum ad valor 
30%; Underwood, 35%. ee 
_ Manufactures of artificial silk (knit goods, 
ribbons, ete.), 45 cents per lb. and 6 %; Payne- 


Aldrich, 45 cents per Ib. and 60%; Underwood, 60%. a 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Pig iron, 75 cents a ton (*); Payne-Aldrich, $2.50 
ton; Underwood, free. 

Steel wire, *{ cent to 14% cents a pound or 25% 
ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent to 134 cents, or 
not less than 35% ad valorem; Underwood, 15% 
ic ene ak 4 

teel rails, 1-10 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich; 
7-40 of one cent; Underwood, free. 

Horseshoes, 1-5 to 1 cent a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 3% of 1 cent a pound; Underwood, free. 

Steel wool, 10 cents a pound and 30%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 20%. f 

Nails, cut, of iron and steel exceeding two inches 
in length, 4-10 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; 
Underwood, free. 

Screws, 25%; Payne-Aldrich, from 3 cents to 
10 cents a pound; Underwood, 25%. 

Table, household and hospital utensils, 
and hollow or flat ware of iron or steel and 
enameled or .glazed with vitreous glasses, 5 
cents a pound and 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; 
Underwood, 25%; composed wholly or in chie: 
value of aluminum, 11 cents a pound and 55%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 25%; of co 
brass or other base metal, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 
Underwood, 20%. 

Hair, safety, hat and other pins, of brass; 
copper or other base metal, 35%; Payne-Aldrich, 
35% or 45%; Underwood, 20% or 15%. 

Pocket and other knives haying other than 
fixed blades, from 1 cent each and 50% to 35 cents 
each and 55%; Payne-Aldrich, from 40% to 20 
cents each and 40°; Underwood, 35% to 55%. 

Table, kitchen, bread, butcher's, hunting 
and similar knives, with handles of mother-of- 
pearl, shell or ivory, animal horn or silver, 16 cents 
each and 45°; Payne-Aldrich, 10 or 14 cents each 
and 15%; Underwood, 30%; with handles of hard 
rubber, bone or celluloid, 8 cents each and 45%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 4 cents each and 15%, but not less 
than 40,4; Underwood, 30%; with handles of any 
other material, 2 cents to 8 cents each and 45%: 
Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent each and 15% but not less 
than 40 %; Underwood, 30%. : 

Scissors and shears, from 3% cents each and 
45% to 20 cents each and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, 
from 1% cents each and 15% to 75 cents a dozen 
and 25%; Underwood, 30%. X 

Safety razors and handles and frames, 10 
cents each and 30%; straight razors and pi 
from 18 cents each and 45% to 45 cents each and 
45%; Payne-Aldrich, all razors from) 35% _ to 15 
cents each and 35%; Underwood, 35% or 55%. 

Shotguns and rifles, from $1.50 each and aoe 
to $10 each and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, from 25% 
to $6.00 each and 35%; Underwood, 35%. 

Pistols, from 31.25 each and 55% to $3.50 each 
and 55%; Payne-Aldrich, 75 cents each and 25%; 
Underwood, 35%. , 

Automobiles and motorcycles, and parts, 
25%, with countervailing provision up to 50%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, automobiles and 
parts, 20% or 45%; motorcycles, 25%. k 

Airplanes, hydroplanes, motor boats and 
parts, 30% (no corresponding provision in Payne- 
Aldrich and Underwood laws). 

“Bicycles, 30%, with countervailing provision up 
: Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 25%. 


by presidential proclamation, effective 


per, 
5%! 


$1.60 and $1.50 ~ 
% 


; 


, vided for, 
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Sewing mapehings: 15% or 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 
30%; Underwood, free. 

Cash registers, 25%; Payne-Aldrich, 30%; 
Underwood, free. 

Cream ‘separators valued above $50, 25%} 
valued not. over $50, free; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; 
Underwood, free, where valued at not more than $75. 

Shovels, scythes, sickles, 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 
45%: Underwood, free; shovels, 20%. 

. Aluminum, crude, 5 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 7 cents; Underwood, 2 cents 

Lead bullion, 
same; Underwood, 25%. 

Zinc, in blocks or pigs, 134 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 13% cents a pound; Underwood, 15%. 
‘In sheets, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1% 
cents; Underwood, 15%. 

Magnesite, crude, 5-16 cent a pound; caustic, 
calcined, 54 cent a pound; dead burned and grain, 
23-40 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, crude or cal- 
cined, free; Underwood, free. 


TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Wrapper tobacco, unstemmed, $2.10 a pound; 
‘Payne-Aldrich, $1.85; Underwood, same; ‘stemmed, 
$2.75 a pound; Payne-Aldrich, $2.50; Underwood, 


same. 

Filler tobacco; unstemmed, 35 cents a pound; 
stemmed, 50 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 35 and 
50 cents; Underwood, same. 

Cigars and cigarettes, $4.50 a pound and 25%; 
Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, same. 


SPIRITS, WINES AND OTHER BEVERAGES, 


Brandy and other spirits, $5 a proof gallon; 
Payne-Aldrich, $2.60; Underwood, same. 

Champagne and other sparkling wines, $6 a 
gallon; Payne-Aldrich, $3.20 a galion; Underwood, 


same. 

Still wines, $1.25 a gallon; Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood, 45 or 60 cents a gallon. 

Ale, porter and beer, $1 a gallon; Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, bottled, 45 cents. 

Grapejuice, containing more than 1% of 
alcohol, 70 cents a gallon and $5 per proof gallon 
on the alcoholic content; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 

_ wood, no corresponding provision. 

Ginger ale and other non-alcoholic beverages, 

15 cents a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 16 cents; Under- 


wood, 16 cents. 
CHEMICALS. 

Intermediate coal-tar products, 7 cents a4 
pound and 40% ad valorem on American selling price 
of similar competitive articles, or, if no such articles, 
on United States ‘value, as defined in section 402 of 
Title IV of that act (cannot be increased under the 
flexible tariff provision); Payne-Aldrich Act, 20%; 
Underwooe, 15%. 

By presidential proclamation of July 21, 1927, the 
duty on refined cresylic acid was reduced to 20% 
ad valorem and 3!4 cents a pound. This acid is 
imported chiefly from Great Britain. 

_ Dyes, medicinal synthetic chemicals, products 
of coal-tar, in finished state, 7 cents a pound and 45% 
ad valorem on American selling price of similar 
competitive articles, or, if no such articles, on United 
States value, as defined in section 402 of Title IV of 
that act (cannot be increased under the flexible 
tariff provision); Payne-Aldrich, 30%; Underwood, 
same. 

Acetic acid, containing by weight not more than 
65% of acetic acid, % cent per pound; containing 
by weight more than 65%, 2 cents per pound; 

. Payne-Aldrich, acetic acid not exceeding the specific 
gravity of 1.047, 34 cent per pound; eneane said 
specific gravity, 2 cents per pound: Underwood, 
acetic acid—free. 

Gitric acid, 17 cents a. pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
7 cents; Underwood, 5 cents. 

Alcohol, amyl, 6 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
% cent a pound; Underwood, same; wood, 12 centst 
per gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, free; 

A ohh 1 for non-beverage purposes only, 15 cents per 
gallon. 

Ink (not coal-tar) and ink powders, 20% 
valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 25°; Underwood, oe 

Menthol, 50 cents a pound; camphor, crude, 
natural, 1 cent per pound; Payne-Aldrich, free; 
Underwood, 1 cent a pound; camphor, refined or 
. synthetic, 6 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; 

mderwood, 5 cents. 

Linseed oil, 3 3-10 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 


ad 
or 
“0 


15 cents a gallon of 74% pounds weight; Under- 


weed 10 i —A heath . 
ve oil, weight th immediate cont: 

less than 40 Mahe ae. pte 
tents and container; olive oil, not specially pro- 
634 cents per pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
olive oil, not specially provided for in this section, 
40 cents per gallon; in bottles, jars, kegs, tins or 


. tincreased to 18 cents a gallon, by presidential proclamation, effective Dec. 27, 1926. 


2% cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 


4% cents per pound on con- 
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—_—_—_—_—$_ ee 
orate packages conteliitng less than 5 gallons: each} 
0 cents per gallon. . \ 
ogene rien: ott 3 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, free. p 
Cocoanut oil, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
refined, deodorized cocoanut oil, 3% cents per 
pound; cocoanut oil, not specially provided for, 
free; Underwood, refined, deodorized cocoanut. oil, 
3% E aotg er pound; cocoanut, not refined and de- 
odorized, free. ; 
Peanut oil, 4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
free; Underwcod, 6 cents a gallon. 
Soya bean oil, 2)4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich 
cosmetics 


and Underwood, free. 5 

Perfumery, including toilet waters, 
etc., if containing alcohol, 40 cents a pound and 
75 per cent ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 60 cents a 
pound and 50%; Underwood, 40 cents and 60%. 
If not containing alcohol, 75%; Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, 60%. 

Spirit varnishes, containing less than 5% of 
methyl alcohol, $2.20 a gallon and 25% ad valorem 
and 35%; Payne-Aldrich, $1.32 a gallon and 35%; 
and 35 cents a gallon and 35%; Underwood, con- 
taining less than 10% methyl, $1.22 a gallon and 
15%; containing more than 5% methyl alcohol, 
25% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 35 cents per gal- 
jon, and 35% ad valorem; Underwood, no provision 
except as above. 

Soap, castile, 15%; Payne-Aldrich, 1% cents a 
pound; Underwood, 10%. Perfumed. toilet, 30%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 30%. 
fumed toilet, 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; 
wood, i0%. All other soap and soap powder, 
15%; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, 5%. 

Baking soda, 4 cent a Ae Payne-Aldrich 
54 eent a pound; Underwood, 4 cent. 

Table salt, in containers, 11 cents per 100 
pounds; in bulk, 7 cents per 100 pounds; Payne- 
Aldrich, same; Underwood, free. 

Starch, potato, 134 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 134 cents; Underwood, 1 cent. 

JEWELRY. 

Diamonds and other precious stones, uncut, 
10%; Payne-Aldrich, free; Underwood, 10%. 

Pearls, and parts thereof, drilled or undrilled, 
not set or strung, 20%; Payne-Aldrich, 10%; Under- 


wood, 20%. 

Imitation precious stones, cut or faceted, 
20°; not cut or faceted, 60%; Payne-Aidrich and 
Underwood, 20%. : 

Buckles, card cases, chains, cigar and cigar- 
ette holders and cases, collar, cuff and dress 
buttons, mesh bags, purses, etc., 80%; Payne- 
Aldrich, Underwood, 60°%. 

Watch movements, in cases or otherwise, from 
75 cents each to $10.75 each; Payne-Aldrich, from 
70 cents each to $3 each and 25%; Underwood, 30%. 

Watch cases and parts of watches, 45%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 30%. 

Clocks and clock movements, $1 each and 
45% to $4 eaeh and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, 40% to 
$i each and 40%; Underwood, 30%. 


EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARE. 

Common yellow, brown or gray earthen- 
ware, undecorated, 15% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 
25%; Underwood, 15°; decorated, 20% ad valorem; 
Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 20%. 

White granite and semi-porcelain earthen- 
ware and stoneware, undecorated, 45%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 55%; Underwood, 35%; decorated, 50%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 40%. 

China, sear and other vitrified wares, 
undecorated, 50% or 60% ad valorem; Payne- 
Aldrich, 55°; Underwood, 50%; if decorated, 55% 
or 70%; Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 55%. 

Plain glass bottles, from 1 cent a pound to 50 
ue a gross; Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 

JOe 
Illuminating articles of glass, 60%; Payne- 
Aldrich, blown, 60°; pressed, 45%; Underwood, 
blown, '45 6% ressed, 30%. prieiee 

able an tchen articles and utensils of 
glass, 50% to 55°; Payne-Aldrich, 45% [0 
Underwood, 30% 0, 45%. 1 ee 
pectacles, eyeglasses and goggles, fr } 
cents a dozen and 15% to 40% aa eatoreni Soin 
aoe, 20 cents and 15% to 50%; Underwood, 
a) 


incandescent electric light bulbs and lam 
20%; Payne-Aldrich, 45% to 60% ‘Underwood, 
/Oe 
WOOD AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Toothpicks, 25%; Payne-Ald 
pe eas and 1B ghderwosd, ae aes 
urniture of. rattan, reed, willow or fibre, 
60%; Payne-Aldrich, 35% 3 ‘ood, 
1b oF 365%. E H 0 or 45%; Underw 
urniture of woo %: y : 
aster Underwood, Ibi mei ae 


‘ 
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Logs of fir, spruce, cedar or western hem- 
lock, $1 a thousand board feet: Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, free. 

Spanish cedar, ebony, mahogany, rosewood, 
etec., in the log, 10%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, free; in sawed boards, 15%; Payne-Aldrich, 
Same; Underwood, 10°; in form of veneers, 20%: 
Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 15%. 


PAPER. 


Printing paper not specially provided for (ex- 
clusive of newsprint, which is free), 4 cent a pound 
and 10%; Payne-Aldrich, from 5-10 cent a pound to 
15%; Underwood, 12%. 


Writing, letter and note paper. plain, 3 cents 
& pound and 15%; Payne-Aldrich, same; Under- 
wood, 25%. 

Paper envelopes, plain, 


Same rate as paper 
from which made, and 5%; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; 
Underwood, 15%. 


aay ng, cards, 10 cents a pack and 20%; Payne- 


i @ cents a pack and 20%; Underwood, 
i SUNDRIES. 
Boxing gloves, baseballs, footballs, tennis 


rackets, bats and other similar athletic e uip- 
ment, 30%; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood. no 
corresponding provision. 

Ice and roller skates, 20%; Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, no corresponding provision. 

Shces and other footwear, having uppers of 
Wool, cotton, hair or silk, 35°; Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood, no corresponding provision. 

Hats, bonnets, etc., of straw, grass, horse- 
hair, rattan, ete., blocked or trimmed, 50%: (men’s 
Sewed straw hats valued at $9.50 or less per dozen, 
88%*); Payne-Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 40%. 
PP aaa 15%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 

~O* 

Tooth brushes and other toilet brushes, 
45%; Payne-Aldrich, 40°: Underwood, 35%. 

Dice, dominoes, billiard balls and ker 
chips, 50%; Payne-Aldrich, 50% or according to 
component material of chief value; Underwood, 50°. 

Dollis and toys, 70%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, 35%. 

Matches, in boxes containing not more than 
100 matches, per gross of 144 boxes, 8 cents a gross; 
Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; Underwood, 3 cents. 

Furs, dressed on the skin (excepting silver or 
black fox), 25%; Payne-Aidrich, 20%; Underwood, 


“O« 

Manufactures of furs, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 

%; Underwood, 40%. 

Silver or black fox skins, dressed, 50%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, 30%. 

Wearing apparel, in chief value of fur not 
ed for, 50%; Payne-Aldrich and 
Same, - 

ats, ets, etc., of fur, from $1.50 per 
dozen and 25% to $16 per dozen and 25%; Payne- 
Aldrich, from $1.50 per dozen and 20% to $7 per 


dozen 20%; Underwood, 45%. 
Laces, lace window curtains (other than 
' Nottingham), and burnt-out laces, 90%; 
nderw: 60% 


SS lag en song 60% to 70%; U ‘ood, Jo. 
mbroideries not specially provided for, and 
all fabrics and articles embroidered by hand or 
machinery, 75%; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, 
60 pA 


Bags, satchels and pocketbooks and other 
boxes and cases of leather, rawhide or parch- 
ment, 30%; Payne-Aldrich, leather, 40%; Under- 
wood, leather or parchment, 30%; if fitted with 
tray: , luncheon and similar sets, 45%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 35%. 

Leather gloves, men’s, not over twelve inches 
in length, $5 per dozen pairs; women’s and children’s, 
not over the same length, $4 per dozen pairs; for 
each inch in length in excogs thereof 50 cents a 
dozen pairs; cumulative duties of $2.40 per dozen 

airs when lined with cotton, wool or siik, and 

.00 when lined with leather or fur, 
when embroidered. Foregoing shali pay a duty 
of not less 50 nor more than 70 per centum 
ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, from $1.25 to $4.75 a 
dozen pairs, cumulative duties of $1 per dozen 
pairs on lined gloves, 40 cents per dozen pairs on 
pique and prix-seam and the same on stitched or 
em broid with more than 3 single strands or 
cords; oe oe ets poe es to pata Ale as 
pairs, plus cents per dozen pa 
in Scdems of 14 in length. Additional cumulative 
duties of 25 cents when lined with cotton or veg- 
etable fibre, 50 cents with silk, leather or wool, 
and $2 with fur; on pique and prix-seam gloves 
eipiead aetestiwes’ dad parts ict specifi: 

us: mstruments and pa - 
ae provided for, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; 
lerwood, 35%. 
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Phonographs and similar articles and parts 
30%; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 25%, 5 

Rosaries, chaplets and similar articles of 
religious devotion, of other than precious metals 
or stones, 15% or 30%; of precious metals or 
precious stones, 50%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, no corresponding provision. 

Pencils of materials other than metal, 45 cents 
& gross and 25%; Payne-Aldrich, 45 cents a gross 
and 25%; Underwood, 36 cents per gross but not 
= Scene eh 

otographic cameras and parts, 20%; Payno- 
Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, ts ee eh Pane 

Moving picture films, sensitized but not. ex- 
posed or developed, 4-10 of a cent a linear foot; 
Payne-Aldrich, 25%; Underwood, free. Exposed 
but not developed, 2 cents a linear foot; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25%; Underwood, 2 cents. Exposed and 
developed, 3 cents a linear foot: Payne-Aldrich 
25%; Underwood, 3 cents. Positives in any form, 
1 cent a linear foot: Payne-Aldrich, 144 cents; 
Underwood, 1 cent. 

Thermostatic bottles, jars and jugs, from 
15 cents each and 45% ad valorem, to 30 cents 
each and 45%; parts of these, 55% ad valorem; 
Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, no corresponding 
provision except for materials of chief value. 

Umbrellas, parasols and sunshades, covered 
with material other than paper or lace, not em- 
broidered or appliqued, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 50%; 
Underwood, 35%. 

*Increased from 60% by proclamation of the 
President under Section 315 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, effective March 14, 1926 (TD41374). 

FREE LIST. 

Agricultural implements, including ploughs, tooth 
or disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills and planters, mowers (except lawn mowers), 
horserakes, cultivators, threshing machines, cotton ’ 

, créam separators valued at not over $50 each, 
wagons and carts. 

Animals imported for breeding purposes; anti- 
mony ore; antitoxins, vaccines, serums and bac- 
terines; arsenic, sulphide of; asbestos, crude; bibles, 

Binding twine made from New Zealand hemp, 
manila, henequen, istle, sisal grass, or sunn; bread. 

Books, maps, music, engravings, etchings, bound 
or unbound, if printed more than twenty years. 
Bogks and pamphlets printed wholly or chiefly in 
foreign la: es: . 

Books, libraries, “usual and reasonable,” furniture 
and similar household effects of persons or families 
from foreign countries, not intended for sale. 

Borax, crude; brass, old; bristles, crude; bullion; 
gold or silver; linotype and all typesetting machines; 
typewriters. 

Shoe machinery; tar and oll-spreading machine 
for road construction; chalk, crude; coal, anthracite 
bituminous, culm, slack and shale and coke.* 

Cocca and cacao beans; coffee; coins of gold; 
silver, copper or other metals; copper ore and copper 
in plates, bars, ingots or pigs; cork wood or cork 
bark; cotton; fans, common palm leaf, not orna- 
mented or decorated. 

Guano, basic slag, manures and other substances 
used chiefly for fertilizers; hair of horses and cattle; 
Tope made of rawhide; hides of cattle; ice; India 
rubber and gutta-percha, crude; iodine, crude; iron 
ore; ivory tusks in their natural state. } 

Jet, unmanufactured; junk; boots and_ shoes 
made wholly or in chief value of leather; leather 
cut into shoe uppers, vamps or soles; asphalt and 
bitumen; lemon juice and lime juice, containing 
less than 2% of alcohol; wood pulp, mechanically 
ground and chemical; needles, hand sewing or 

; newspapers and periodicals. ; , 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal; oakum; whale and, 
other fish oils of American fisheries; petroleum 
crude, and fuel oil; ores of gold, silver or nickel 
and of the platinum metals; parchment and vellum. 

Pearl, mother of, and shells, not sawed, cut, 
flaked or advanced in value from the natural state; 
ersonal effects, not merchandise, of citizens of the 

nited States dying in foreign countries; phos- 
phates, crude and apatite; platinum, unmanufac- 
tured or in ingots, bars, sheets or plates. 

Potassium chloride and sulphate; quinine sul- 
phate; radium and salts of; shrimps and lobsters; 
Silk, raw, and silk cocoons and silk waste; sodium 
nitrates, sulphate, crude, or salt em: ee pores pene 

Standard newsprint paper; sulphur in an rm. 
and thos ore; wood, tar and pitch of; tea; teeth, 
Datur: 

Tin ore and black oxide of tin, provided that 
there shall be imposed upon black oxide of tin a 
duty of 4 cents a pound and upon bar, block, or 
pig tin a duty of 6 cents a pound when the American 
mines are peocueing ee? tons of cassiterite and 
bar, block and pig tin a year. \ 

Turpentine, gum, and spirits of, and rosin; tallow} 
vegetabie; wax; wire, barbed, whether plain op 
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alvanized; paintings, original, in oil, mineral, 
eater or other colors, and original sketches, art, 


. works of, productions of American artists residing 


temporarily abroad. ’ 
White arsenic; bananas; brick*, common house, 
cement*,' Portland; cotton, both long and short 
staple; cyanide; fish for fertilizer; gloves made 
from eattle leather; gunpowder, sporting powder. 
Potassium nitrate, or saltpetre, crude; shingles; 


n, in bars, blocks or pigs; wood, logs, timber, 
round, unmanufactured, hewn, sided or squared.* 

Posts, paving, railroad ties and telephone, elec- 
tric light, etc., poles; pickets, palings, hoops and 
staves; potash. = 


*Countervailing duty as to countries imposing 
duties. upon like articles imported from the United 
States. 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR INCOMING OCEAN TRAVELERS. 


The Tariff Act provides that residents of the 
United States returning from abroad may bring 
in without the payment of duty all wearing apparel, 
personal and household effects taken by them 
from this country, and in addition $100 in value of 
articles acquired abroad for personal or houschold 
use or as souvenirs or curios, but not bought on 
commission or intended for sale. § 

The following list may be helpful (figures in 
parentheses show per cent. ad valorem, duty). 


—~ Amber, manufactures thereof (20). 


XN 


Ivory beads (45). 

imitation pearl beads (60). _ si 7 

Beads, in imitation of precious or Semi-precious 
stones (45). 

Cameos, eut but not set (20). 

Coral, cut but not set (20). 

Jewelry (80). 

‘Books, foreign language, free. 

Books, printed more than 20 years, free. 

Books, unbound or bound other than in leather 
(if of foreign authorship (15). 

Books, bound in leather (25). 

Card cases, leather (30). 

Coins, in gold, silver, copper, or other metal, free. 

Dolls and other toys (70) 

Fur wearing apparel (50). 

Perfumery, if containing alcohol, 40 cents per 
pound (75). 

Perfumery, if not containing alcohol (75). 

Oriental carpets or rugs (55). 

Silk wearing apparel (60). 


eee ice i boogie apparel (75). 

Smokers’ articles 3 

Returning residents of the United_States must 
declare aj] articles acquired abroad, in their bag- 
gage or on their persons, whether by purchase, by 
gift, or otherwise, and whether dutiable or free of duty. 

Articles belonging to one passenger cannot be 
included in the exemption of another. Exemptions 
of members of a family traveling together may, howz 
ever, be grouped. 

Use does not exempt from duty wearing apparel 
or other articles obtained abroad. Such articles 
which have been used abroad may, however, be 
specifically noted on the declaration and due allow- 
ance will be made by the appraising officers for 
depreciation through wear and use and duties 
charged upon the articles at their value in their 
condition as imported. . 

Passengers must not deduct the $100 exemption 
in making out their declarations, Such deductions 
will be made by customs officers on the pier. 

The exact number of pieces of baggage accom~- 
panying a passenger must be stated in the declara- 
tion, including trunks, valises, boxes, hand bags, 
and packages or bundles of every kind. 

Passengers dissatisfied with values placed upon 
dutiable articles by the customs officers on the 
pier may demand re-examination, 

Examination of any baggage may be postponed 
if ‘the passenger requests the officer taking his 
declaration to have the baggage sent to the ap- 
praiser’s stores. 


LAW OF CONTRACTS. 


A Contract is an agreement of two or more 
parties by which reciprocal rights and obligations 
are created. One party acquires.a right, enforceable 
at law, to some act or forbearance from the other, 
who is under a corresponding obligation. 

Generally speaking, all contracts which are made 
between two competent parties, for a proper con- 
sideration, without fraud and for a lawful purpose, 
areenforceable at law. 

To the'creation of a valid contract- there must 

1. Precise agreement. The offer of one party 
must be met by an ponepaence by the other, accord- 
ing to the terms offered. 

There must be a consideration. Something 


- of value must either be received by one party or 


given up by the other. 

_ 3, The parties must have capacity to contract. 
The contracts of insane persons are not binding upon 
them. Married women are now generally permitted 
to contract as though single, and bind their separate 
property, ‘The contracts of an infant are generally 
not binding upon him unless ratified after attaining 


ee majority. The contracts of an infant for ‘‘neces- 


aries’? may be-enforced against him to the extent of 
the reasonable value of the goods furnished. 

4, The party’s consent must not be the result of 
fraud or imposition, or it may be avoided by the 
party imposed upon. 
|5. The purpose of the parties must be lawful. 
Agreements to defraud others, to violate statutes, or 
whose aim is against public policy are void, 

‘Contracts in general are equally valid whether 
made orally or in writing, with the exception 
of certain classes of contracts, which in most of the 


States are required to be attested by a note or 
memorandum in writing, signed by the party or his 
agent sought to be held liable. Some of the pro- 
visions which are adopted from the old English 
Statute of Frauds vary in some States, but_the 
following contracts very generally are required to 
be attested by some writing: 

Contracts by their terms not to be performed 
within a year from the making thereof. 

A promise to answer for the debt, default, or mis- 
eartiage of another person. 

Contracts made in consideration of marriage, 
except mutual promises to marry. 

Promise of an executor or administrator to pay 
debts of deceased out of his own property. 

Contracts for the creation of ay, interest or estate 
in land, with the exception of leases for a short 
term, generally, one year. 

Contracts for the sale of goods above a certain 
value, unless a portion of the price is paid or part of 
the goods delivered. : 

Partial performance of the contract is gen- 
erally held to dispense with'the necessity for a writing. 

If the damages Hable to result from the 
breaking of a contract are uncertain the parties 
may agree upon asum to which either ay be entitled 
as compensation for a breach, which will be upheld by 
ee Fae but in the Lage fixed is ‘iad doslened as 
a compensation to the party injured, but as a 
penalty tobe inflicted, it Will be diavegarted. 

A party is generally excused for the failure to 
perform what he has agreed only by the act of 
God or the public enemy, except in cases involving 
a, personal element in the work to be performed, such 
a3 death or sickness of the party contracting, 


WILLS. CA 


A WILL OR TESTAMENT is a final disposition of a 
person’s property, to take effect after his death. 
A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
position. All persons are competent to make a 
will except idiots, persons of unsound mind, and 
infants. In many States a will of an unmarried 
woman is deemed revoked by her subsequent mar- 
riage. A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 
orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea. 

In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
gigned by the testator, or by some person in his 
presence, and by his direction, and attested by 
witnesses, who must subscribe their names thereto 
In the presence of the testator. The form of word- 
ing a will is immaterial as long as its intent is clear. 

Age at which persons may make wills is in most 
of the States 21 years. Males and females are com- 


potent to make wills at 18 years in the following 
tates: California, Connecticut, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah and the Hawaiian Islands; and in the fol- 
Bistrot of Goluiabia’ iiinols: “Maryland, Mig 
0} ‘olumbia, nojs, and, M. 

souri, Washington, Wisconsin. argiants He 

In the following States persons of 18 years may 
dispose of personal property only: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Oregon, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
West Virginia; in Georgia any one over 14 years 
and in Louisiana any one over 16 years, is competent 
to make a will. In Colorado, persons of 17 years 
and in New York males of i8 and females of 18 
years may dispose of personality. Witnesses—Most . } 
of the States require two witnesses, except in Con- 
necticut (3), Maine (3), Massachusetts (3), New 
Hampshire (3), South Carolina (8), Vermont’ (3), 


UNITED STATES ALIEN IMMIGRATION STATISTIQS. 
“TOTAL IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES, BY FISCAL YEARS. 
“Yuan. | Number. - » Number. YEAR. , Number. YEAR. , Number. YEAR. Number. 


88,069 1861... 1883... es ns 

066 % res --+-] 1,100,735}|1927.. .. 335,175 

80, “Osollt 1863.... i883. 395,346 Total .136,908,680 
The ave table covers only immigrant aliens aad Ali i rants debarred in i 

Goes not include non-immigrant ens. 19, 755; apace 11.662. is “ud py iste 


NET INCREASE OF U. S. POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF cy: 
7 SS SES a Ll ae Le To = BE oo Soares = 
DEPARTED. 


5 | 225,802 400,392 


, 3 
335,175 | 2027826 80,142 


YEARLY QUOTAS UNTIL JUNE 30, 1928, UNDER 1924 IMMIGRATION LAW. r 


COUNTRY OR AREA Annual _CouNTEY OR — COUNTRY OR. AREA | 
OF BIRTH. B OF BIRTH. ; 


Portugal. 
Ruanda and Urundi (Bel- 
Italy, incl. Leas ge Dode- gian mandate). 
kanesla, and Castelio- 


*Japan. : Fy 
oii a pi, aad 


*| 

South Africa, Unio: 

Southwest Africa — (pro-| 
rete uf uate fe 


: iad pede ' 
lovakia *Nepal Syria and The ticbanoa 
Danzig, Free City of 228]| Netherlands (French mandate) 
oo K r Tanganyika (proposed 
100; islands) British mandate)....... a 
Togoland crepe Brit- 
ish mandate) y 
Togoland (French man- 


and other Pacific] | 
islands (under pire 
mandate) 


Tote. ee ee 164607 


; tries indicated by an asterisk | only for persons born within the respective countries 
J on is poe pa of <6 countries quota oeurding to the} who are eligible to citizenship in the Onited 
um fixed by law. These nominal quotas, as in | and ad Ble under the immigration iaws ay “the 


3 of all quotas hereby established, are available ' United States 


; ; : , ; r 
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AE aa nc OTIS AE Bi Rie ac AE DEE 
ALIENS ADMITTED IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927, BY SPECIFIED CLASSES. 
Fiscal Fiscal he Fiscal 
CLASSES Year, | Year, | June, 
eee To28, tooy 907. 1926. | 1927: | 1927. 


1 tted .....-| 496,106|538,001|40,359 || Natives of Can., Newf!.,Mex.. 
Grand total admi sh be poet iehlg i 


Non-immigrants, Total... | 88,758} 95,704| 9,893|| .C.Z., or an ind. Le mak 


eo ‘or rae capes» za [neo eae 158, a! 13, oan 
“Govt. officials, their families, eir wives. . a 
attend., serv.,empl.....- 5,666| 5,683] 538 Their children . ‘Page +190 $39 36 
Temporary visitors for busi..|. 19,951| 22,515} 1,824 || Ministers of relig. denomin.. 664 595 53 
Pleasure... - sce eee ee 36,663} 37,993) 4, *828 || Wives of ministers......... 235 338 44 
In continuous transit thru Children of ministers - 436 721 112 
the U. S... 25,574| 28,312) 2,618 || Profs. of coll,, aca., sem. orun, 151 138 8 
Marine ten sae toaveaeaea 904] 1,201} 85 Children isi ee area 3 2 3 
sting treaty...../+..+.++ 5 professors..-... 
he Students. 1,920} 1,833| 104 
Non-quota immigrants, total} 249,916 284,227) 23,789 || Veterans ‘of the World War. . 72| 4,574} 262 
_— —_——|| Wives of veterants.........- 3 827 46 
*Wives of U.S. citizens. 6,810] 10,084) 1,335 || Children of veterans... . ... 8 980 47 
*Children of U. 8. eltizens 4,344} 8, 421} 1,137 || Spanish la airy admitted to 
Residents of the U. S. Porto Rico......---- 02g fereresee 10 1 
turning from visit Bbraatk | 83,754} 95,910] 6,648 || Quota imictantts (charged |————~ | —___|—_—| 
to quota), Total........- 157,432|158,070) 6,877 


Pel eee 


*yives and unmarried children under 18 years of | tries, who were admitted under the act as Govern- 
agé, born in quote countries. ment officials, visitors, returning residents, etc. 
+Does not include aliens born in non-quota coun~ 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION BY OCCUPATIONS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927. 


AE Get AS CRORES RS 22 
Immi- | Emi- Immi- | Emi- a 
Occupations. rant, grant, Occupations. grant, | grant, Occupations. 
1927. } 1927. 1927. | 1927. 
All occupations. . |335,175|73,366||Cigar packers. . 18 5iStokers....-..- e-- 
———-|——__ Clerks, accountants 18,313] 1,561)/Stonecutters. . 
Professional, Total], 11,542] 2,733}/Dressmakers . 1,611 202/Tailors . c 
——— Engin’rs (loco., ‘ma- Tanners, “curriers... 
Actors. Fd tikes 178} 261 ne, stationary.. 889 256|Textile w’k'rs (0. BD 
Architects. . Re sae 472 60|Furriers, fur w’k’ Ts; 154 58|Tinners. . 
STE T i cea se 2,127 318 Gardeners.......... 765 134|/Tobacco Workers... 
Editors. . fees 22 7\Hat and cap mak’r's 76 2)Upholsterers . 
Blectricians .....-. . 1,454 137|Iron and Stoel w'k’rs} 2,380} 193]/Watch, clock mak'rs 
ears (profes.) .| 2,395 36 1)Jewelers . Sdalaeatd 408 56||Weavers, 5: lee 
Lawy' 173 79|Locksmiths ....-. +| 2,335 5|| Wheelwrig 
Literary ‘& scientific Machinists,...... «| 2,143] | 611 acdwarkent: “(mot 
persons. a er pas 408} 150 Boars pd Mg te «| 1,372} 564] specified) ....... 
Musicians,....-... 642 149]Mas' 1,732| 286)Other skilled ...... 
Oficials ( (Govt: eA 392 169 Mechanics (not spe- 
Physicians . 486 164) cifled).......... 4,258| 427] Miscel., Total. 
Sculptors, artists. . 182 59 Metal w'k'rs (other 
Teachers 2,428! 382) than iron, steel & MAgeDte. sce 2 
Other professional. . 1,183 in) 544 3 eee aoa 
s% raymen, hackmen 

Skilled, Total. ..| 61,733 43) and teamsters . 

: 705|/Farmers ........-. 
Baker 1,460 tS 247||Farm laborers . 
aenare, ‘wairdr'e’ rs| 1,132 275|\Pattern makers... . 104 19}Fishermen ........ 
Blacksmiths. . 814 96 Lape otis é,. 187 33|Hotel keepers... ... 
Bookbinders. . 102 12||Plasterers . i 267 50/Laborers.......... 
Brewers ... ~ 10}. ‘Plumbers . Soi 639. 75) Manufacturers... .. 
Butchers...... Zol, fesOOd “"[52lPrinters .......-.. 706 43||Merchants, dealers . 

_ Cabinetmakers ...- 173 113/Saddlers & harness- Servants.....0.3... 
Carpenters, joiners.| 4,936} 1,098) makers ........- 198 6]Other eee 
Cigarette makers... 6 11|Seamstresses ...... 1,042 43.No oceupation (in 
‘Cigar makers...... 161 325/Shoemakers........) 1,260 257 women, chiidren), 125,561|19,976 


CHIEF COUNTRIES WHENCE IMMIGRANT ALIENS CAME, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927 


Immi- Im - - - 
Countries. grant, ant, Countries. grant, ant, Countries. baee [ae 
1927. 927, 1927. | 1927. To27- 927, 
All countries. . . . .|335,175|73,366]}Latvia. . 33 3. 
Lithuania. : 590} 18 
_Burope, Total... 60 74 
213 43 
-|161,872 11,308 303 
Bulgar’ 22: 
eae --.| 3,540 567 83 Bove * “188 
Danzig, Free City of 223 6l/Rumania ......... Mexi 6? 721| 2. one 
Denmark ......... 2,505| 536|/Ruasia.... 2.2... 1,183 9]Cuba 3,020] 1,598 
Estonia Ea hea 139 sid Spain, pe. {Canary Fle es.| 999] 2°134 
MOSS Nana's an earic Isls 9| 2,178] British Hondur: f 
rien a: Corsica aos Part lon AukkiS Wass 6 co it; ee aun Cent. Aner 1, 668 zor 
Sigh adie i ‘Braz 
Gt. vBritain and No. : 24/Other So. America .| 2! ‘888 al 3 
and: Reise 399 1,911/Other America..... 
Reeteen ireland. est 4.005 ; seal + Ken: 
Scotiand.... 12,611] 1,441 ihm ae Ses 
Wales... ‘ 1,068 44) Di) hg OU eae ge PS 228 
eo chee 5 A es eal Ht Se n, 8 y er airite . 292 ; 
FuuntPree State’ .'| 28,084] 1,049fmaia 25220002. 13] ’IgelNew Zeatand. 2. 2aal ie 
34 


Italy, inc. Sicily el cx ae hae TaD AN ws Aerts. AS 
Sardinia........ 17,297'17,759|Patestine. 2.11... vias eget Islands | 34 
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| ALIEN IMMIGRATION, BY CHIEF PORTS, SINCE 1904. 
YEAR New | Phila- _Balti- |} San YEAR New Phil - 
_ @iseal).| York. _|delphia.|Bston. |“more, | Fran. ||(Fiseal).| York. |delphia.| Boston. ae 
606, 919 


141,390 


8 : -048 6|| 1938 Ma 
178,416] 7,114] 15. ,017| 8,055||1927 


Canadian border (1927), 81,982; Mexican border (1927), 66,606. 
INCREASE OR DECREASE IN POPULATION BY ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES; 1927. 
Aliens Admitted. 


Race or People. Non-Im- 
Total. 


202,826] 538,001 


, Bohemian and Moravian (Czech). 
Soeaasn, Serbian, and Montenegrin . 


- Dalmatian, Bosnian & Herzegovinian. 
Dutch and’ “eeseent. 


Russian. 
Ruthenian (Russniak) 
Scandinavian (Norw., Danes, Swedes) 


> 


Welsh 
West Indian (except Cuban) 
Other 
faba SEX. 


+14 [++++++4+4 | 


pa STATES ant, | grant 
ant, | gran : gr 
27; | 1927, 1927; 11927, 


1,360] Nevada. . bass 
54] New Hampshire ... 


3,911] New York . 
"463 ort. Caroli ae z 
akota . 
133 Onio 9,126| 2,496 
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THE UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION LAW. 


THE QUOTA LAW OF 1924. 

The new United States Immigration Quota Law 
was passed by Congress May 15, 1924. The Presi- 
dent signed the bill on May 26, 1924. 

The new act. changed the old law of 1917 in two 
important points. t 

Tirst_—Under the new law thé undesirable or 

“ineligible aliens are largely weeded out before they 
start instead of after they get here. 

The law relieves the great_body of immigrants of 
detention at Ellis Island and removes many Causes 
for delays and misfortunes after they reach American 
ports. The act was intended also to prevent separa- 
tion of families, and to reduce the number of depor- 
tations for causes which can be determined on the 
other side. 

The american Consuls are’ directed to examine the 
information given on questionnaires and eliminate 

—-applicants who are feeble-minded and whose prison 
records make them undesirable. 
_ The principal United States consular officer in 
each foreign country is esignated as quota-control 
Officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is not 
exceeded, The Consular service is under the Depart- 
~ ment of State. 

Tf an alien obtains a certificate and later changes 
his mind about emigrating to the United States, 
his place cannot be taken by another and he will 
De keeping some one else from coming. 

Second—The annual quota from each country 
until July 1, 1928, is lowered to 2 per cent. of the 
number of persons born in that country who were 
residents of continental United States as shown by 
the 1890 census. 

But the minimum quota is 100. 

The old quota was 3 per cent. 
ber as shown at the 1910 census. 

Tables showing the quotas under the new and old 
laws will be found with the regular immigration 
statistics, following the Immigration Act. | 

The weeding out under the new law is put in the 
hands of the American consular officers abroad. 

THE JAPANESE EXCLUSION CLAUSE. 
The quotas are available only for persons born tn the 
respective countries who are eligible to citizenship tn 
the United States and admtssible-by the Immigration 
Law. This clause excludes Japanese, Chinese and 
other yellow Traces. i 

“The 1924 act thus creates two classes of immi- 
-grants—quota and non-quota. 

A non-quota immigrant is: 

(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child un- 
der 18 years, or the wife, of a citizen of the U.S. who 
resides therein at the time of the filing of a petition, 
' (bp) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted 
to the United States, who is returning from a tem< 
porary visit abroad; 

(c) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, the Canal Zone, or an independent country 
of Central or South America, and his wife, and his 
unmarried children under 18 years, if accompany- 

- ing or following to join him; 

(d) An i grant who continuously for at least 
two years immediately preceding the time of his ap= 
plication for admission to the U.S. has been, and 
who seeks to enter the U.S. solely for the purpose 
of, carrying on the vocation of minister, or professor 
and his wife, and his unmarried children under 18 
years, if'accompanying or following to join him; or 

(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
least 15 years Of age and who seeks to enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of study at an 
accredited school. 

‘A quota immigrant is any other than a non-quota. 

‘An alien who is not parttcularly specified in this 
act as a non-quota immigrant or a non-immigrant 
shall not be admitted as a non-quota immigrant or a 
non-immigrant by reason of relationship to any indi- 
vidual who is so specified or by reason of being ex- 
cepted from the operation of any other law regulating 
or forbidding immigration. 

(a) Tn the issuance of immigration visas to quota 
immigrants preference shall be given; 

(1) To a quota immigrant who is the unmarried 
child, under 21 years of age, the father, the mother, 
the husband, or the wife, of a citizen of the United 
States who is 21 years Jf age or over; and 

(2) To a quota immigrant who is skilled in agri- 
culture, and his wife, and his dependent children 
ge hg e of 16 years, if accompanying or follow- 

0 jo m 


based on the num- 


J : 
his pee terence shall not apply to immigrants of 
any nationality the annual quota for which is less 
~ than 300 ; 


(b) The preference provided for classes 1 and 2, 
Tamed above, shall not in the case of quota immi- 


grants of any nationality exceed 50 per centum of 
the ual quota for such nationality. 


returning 


IMMIGRATION VISAS ~ 

Visas are issued to immigrants at $9 aplece ( Tus 
$1 for executing the application) by the United 
States consular officers abroad. They consti- 
tute the document which admits them to this coun- 
try. Each visa contains the full details as to the 
immigrant’s nationality, history, etc.; also a descrip- 
tion of him, with his photograph. eo , 

A visa is good for four months, not counting the 
ocean trip, and it also validates a passport. 

The steamship companies must keep a record of 
each visa they handle. 5 

When the alien reaches the United States his visa 
is taken by the immigration officer at the port of 
arrival, who inspects the holder and, if the immi- 
grant is acceptable, permits the person to enter and 
forwards the visa to the United States Department 
of Labor at Washington. 

With the following exceptions all aliens are re- 
quired to obtain from an American consular officer 
abroad an immigration visa before they can be ad- 
mitted to the United States: : 

(@) A governmental official, his family, attendants, 
servants, and employees; (2) an alien visiting the 
United States temporarily as a tourist or temporarily 
for business or pleasure. 

(3) An alien in continuous transit through the 
United States. 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the United 
States who later goes in transit from one part of the 
United States to another through foreign contiguous 
territory. 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on @ 


vessel arriving at a port of the United States and seek- 


ing to enter temporarily the United States solely in 
the pursuit of his calling as a seaman. 
(6) An alien entitled to enter the United States 


solely to carry on trade under and in pursuance of the 


provisions of a present existing treaty of commerce 


and navigation. 


(7) An alien, iawfully resident in the United States, 


who is returning from a temporary visit abroad and 
who is possessed of an unexpired return permit. 


(8) (a) Aliens who have been previously lawfully ad- 


mitte@ to the United States and who are returning 
from a temporary visit of not more than six months to 
Canada, 


Newfoundland, Bermuda, St. Pierre, Mi- 
quelon, Mexico, and islands included in the Bahama 


and Greater Antilles groups, or such aliens who are 
from a temporary Visit to any other for- - 


eign country and who are in possession of a permit 
to reenter the U.S. issued in accordance with the 
provisions of the immigration act of 1924, and (b) 
children born subsequent to the issuance of an im- 
mnigration visa to the accompanying parent, if other- 
wise admissible, shall be permitted to enter the U.S. 
without an immigration visa. 

Non-immigrant citizens of Canada, Newfound- 


land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, and British posses- 


sions in the Greater Antilles or British subjects dom- 
iciled therein or non-immigrant citizens of St. Pierre, 
or Miquelon, or French citizens domiciled therein, 
or non-immigrant citizens of Mexico, Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, or Haiti, if otherwise admissible, shall be 
permitted to enter the U. S. without a passport visa. 

Where an immigrant arriving in the U.S. by water, 
or arriving by water at a port designated as a U.S. 
port of entry for aliens in foreign contiguous terri- 
tory, is in possession of and presents an immigra- 
tion visa or permit to reenter which has expired, 
such immigrant shall be excluded unless it shall sat- 
isfactorily appear that the immigrant embarked on 
the vessel by which he arrives prior to the expiration 
of the validity of such immigration visa or permit 
and that he has proceeded by continuous voyage to 


the U.S. 

" she certificates of admission, aré discon- 
nued. Z 
American’ citizens residing in the United States 

desirous of having their wives or unmarried children 

under 18 years of age admitted as non-quota immi- 

grants, or that a preference in the issuance of immi. 

ep visas be granted their father, mother, hus- 
and, or unmarried child between the ages of 18 and 

21 years, may make ppaltceson therefor to the Com- 

missioner General of Immigration upon forms which 

will be provided for that purpose upon application. 

Tf the husband or father, respectively, is residing 
abroad, his wife and children under 21 years of age 
are entitled only to a preference and not to the 
issuance of a non-immigrant visa. 

Applications to have relatives placed if a non- 
quota or yee class will not be accepted from 
aitens Bes a A br Sem even though they 

ave_ declare ention to become citizel ft 
the United States. fac 

An alien in the United States going abroad for a 
visit. may, on application, if his title is clear, get 
for $3 from the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion at Washington a re-entry permit. 4 
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|_ A false statement under oath in any immigration 
document is punishable, on conviction, by ace 
than $10,000 fine or five years in prison, or both, 
: “ae pigeon ae crea - ee — refunded 
fare, for e: migrant involv attempted 
wae Febe na i took : 
of the new law took effect May 26, 1924, the 
The: 109°000 wane tdi . : 

e v apanese res! in the Hawalian 
Islands are not affected by the notion provisions 
of theinew Immigration Act, but are still subject to 
the restrictions of the General Immigration Act of 
z B03 iti. Secretary of Labor Dayis ruled on 

Ris ruling, which was promulgated in answer to 
contentions that, as the sepanees in Hawali are al- 
ready within the territory of the United States, they 
have a right to proceed to the mainland, means that 
even though the new law does not apply to them 
they may still be prevented from entering this country 
and are in the same status as they were before the 
new law went into effect. 

alien, although admissible under the pro- 
visions of the 1924 act, shall not be admitted to 
the United States if he is excluded by any provision 
of the Sah Sela laws other than this act, and 
an alien, although admissible under the provisions 
of the immigration laws other than this act, shall 
not be admitted to the United States if he is ex- 
cluded by any provision of the 1924 act. 


{ EXCLUDED CLASSES. 


(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
epileptics, insane persons; persons who have had one 
or more attacks of insanity at any time previously; 
Persons of constitutional el ooeggea ee inferiority; 
Persons with chronic alcoholism; paupers; profes- 
sional beggars, vagrants, persons afflicted with 
tubercul in any form or with a loathsome or 
dangerous, contagious disease; persons not com- 
Prehended within any of the foregoing excluded 
classes who are found to be and are certified by 
the examining surgeon as being mentally or physi- 
cally defective, such physical defect being of a 
Mature which may affect the ability of such alien to 
earn a living; persons who have been convicted of or 
admit having committed a felony or other crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; polyga- 
mists, or persons who practice polygamy or eve 
in or advocate the practise of polygamy. 

(2) Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advo- 
Cate the overthrow by force or violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of all forms of law or 
who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized govern- 
ment, or who advocate the assassination of public 
officials, or who advocate or, teach the wful 
destruction of property; persons who are members 
of or affiliated with any organization entertaining 
and teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized 
government, or who advocate or teach the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or 
killing of any officer or officers, either of specific 
individuals or of officers generally, of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of any other organized 
Government because of his or their official character, 
or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of 

roperty; prostitutes, or persons coming into the 
Enitea States for the purpose of prostitution or for 
apy other immoral purpose; persons who directly 
or indirectly procure or attempt to procure or im- 
port prostitutes or persons for the purpose of prosti- 
tution or for any other immoral purpose; eg 
who are supported by or receive in whole or part 
the pr of prostitution. 

(3) Persons, hereinafter called contract laborers, 
who have been induced, assisted, encouraged, or 
solicited to migrate to this country by offers or 


promises of employment, whether such offers or 
promises are true or f or in consequence of 
agreements, oral, written, or printed, express or 
impli to perform labor in this country of any 
kind, skilled or unskilled; persons, who have come 
in consequence of advertisements for laborers printed, 
publish or distributed in a foreign country; 


perso’ persons 
who have been deported under any of the provisions 
of this act, and who or again seek admission 

ate of such Se 


. OF Di e 
_ tion, 

either Cokes or 
that any su 


or foreign Government, 
‘ectly; stowaways, except 
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unaccompanied by or not comi to one or bo 
of their paren except that ‘any such children 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, 
be admitted if in his opinion they are not likely to 
become a public charge and are otherwise ee 
) Unless otherwise provided for by ex! 


Se Ae and 
ongitude east from Greenwich an 

fiftieth parallel OUD Thee 
and the aixtefourhy seh 
an e sixty-fourth meridians of longitude 14 
from Greenwich and the Swenty-foursh aie thirty. 


ILLITERACY. 


All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot read 
the English language or some other language or 
dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are exchiaed, 
with the following exceptions; 


(a) Persons who are physically incapabie of read- 


(b) Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore or 
hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States may bring in or send for his father or 
grandfather, over 55 years of age, his wife, his mother, 
his grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter, who, if otherwise admissible, may be admitted 
whether such relative can read or not. 1 

(c) Persons seeking admission to the United 
States to avoid religious persecution in the country 
of their last permanent residence. 

(d) Persons previously residing in the United 
States who were lawfully admitted, resited contin- 
uously therein for five years, and return thereto 
within six months from the date of their departure 
therefrom. 

(e) Persons in transit through the United States. 

() Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory (the 
Period an allen may remain in foreign contiguous 
territory while in transit under this exemption shall 
be limited to sixty days; an alien may leave and enter 
the United States at the same port and still be in 
transit within the meaning hereof). 

(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and exposi- 
tions authorized by Congress. 


(h) Aliens whose ability to read can be readily - 


determined by any ordinary method approved by the 
department may be excused from the actual taking 
of the test. 

The provisions relating to the payments for tickets 
or passage by any corporation, association, society, 
municipality, or foreign Government do not apply to. 
the tickets or passage of aliens in immediate and con- 
tinuous transit through the United States to foreign 
contiguous territory. 

Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 


imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot be 


found in this country, and the question of the ne- 
cessity of importing such skilled labor in any particu- 
lar instance may be determined by the Secretary of 
Labor upon the application of. any person interested, 
such application to be made before such importation 
and such le gitar ef the Secretary of Labor 
to be reached after a f 

gation into the facts of the case. 

The provisions of law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professionai actors, artists, 
lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers of any religious 
denomination, professors for cofleges or seminaries. 
persons belonging to any recognized learned profes- 
sion, or persons employed as domestic servants, 


VIOLATIONS AND PENALTIES. 


Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable,/ on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine up to $5,000. Violations of 


the econtract-labor clause are punishable, on con- © 


viction, by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) im- 
prisonment up to two years. Violations of the 
Auarchist clause carry prison up to five years and 
fine up to $5,000. Other violations carry various 
penalties. It is unlawful for any person or con- 
cern engaged in bringing immigrants to give fare 
rebates or to solicit immigration; penalty, $300 
fine in each case. The penalty for smuggling im- 
migrants is fine up to $2,000 and prison up to five 


< Incoming aliens at all United States ports are ex- 
amined by immigrant inspectors and are liable to 
examination by United States Public Health Ser- 


hearing and an investi- Y 


“ 
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vice doctors. An alien can appeal to a board of 
special inquiry, and then to the Secretary of Labor 
whose word is final. Excluded aliens are returned 
at the ship’s expense. 

An alien certified for insanity or mental defect 
may appeal to a board of U. 8. Public Health Ser- 
vice medical officers. 

‘Aliens may be deported at any time within five 
years of their arrival if found guilty of crime or 
of having been of the excluded classes at arrival. 
An alien otherwise admissible may be let. in by 
“giving a cash bond that he or she will not become 
a public charge. The amount. of cash is fixed in 
each case by the Secretary of Labor. It is un- 
lawful for a ship to pay off or discharge an alien 
seaman in a U. S. port unless he lands merely ta 


United States—Immigration and Passport Laws. 


reship. An alien seaman unlawfully entered may 
be deported within three years of arrival, and 
applies to any other person who got in unlawfully 
and who was not of the excluded classes. 

Every alien who may not appear to the examining 


immigrant inspector at the port of arrival to be - 


clearly and beyond a doubt entitled to land under 
the provistons of this act, or any other immigration 
law, shall be detained for examination in relation 
thereto by a board of special inquiry, which board 
ghall proceed in the manner provided for in the 
[Immigration Act of February 5, 19173 

‘Aliens excluded by a board of special inquiry, 
under the provisions of this act, shall be entitled to 
the right of appeal to the Secretary of Labor. 


pac aaa teak ee SE 
PASSPORT RECULATIONS. 
AMERICAN PASSPORTS ISSUED ABROAD. 


From and after Oct. 1, 1926, a large number of 
American Consular officers abroad were authorized to 
_issue ‘passports to American citizens abroad. Here- 
“tofore, American citizens in other countries had been 
able to obtain passports only by applying through 
the Consulates to Washington, or by receiving emer- 
gency passports, of limited duration from an Amer- 
ican embassy, legation or consulate authorized to 
issue passports. . 

Passports will be issued by consuls only to appli- 
cants of the classes named below under the conditions 
described and in accordance with certain general in- 
structions of the department: 

(A).. To native citizens, to whom departmental 
passports have been issued or who have. been included 
in departmental passports subsequent to Jan, 3. 191 
if indisputable evidence thereof is presented to the 
officer taking the application; and subsequent to the 
‘coming into operation of this instruction to native 
citizens who likewise are identified by service pass- 
ports issued to or including them. 

(B). To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
registration at a consulate is valid at the time when 
the application for a passport is filed and has received 
the approval of the department. 

(C). To naturalized citizens, to whom departe 
mental passports have been issued, or who have been 
included in departmental passports, subsequent to 
Jan. 3, 1918, and against whom the presumption of 
expatriation prescribed by Section 2 of the Act of 
March 2, 1907, has not arisen, provided evidence of 
the issue of such a passport is presented to the officer 
taking the application. 

(D).. To citizens not included in the classes named 
above, in certain emergency cases. 

There are still certain instances in which consuls 
will not be allowed to issue passports, the passports in 
these cases having to come from the State Depart- 
ment or be specifically authorized by it. The classes 
of persons in these cases were named as follows: 

(A). All naturalized citizens against whom the 
presumption of having ceased to be citizens has arisen, 
1. e,, those naturalized citizens who have resided for 
two. years or more in the foreign State from which 
they came, or for five years in any other foreign State, 
except when the registration as citizens of such per- 
sons is current. and approved by the department; or 
those against whom the presumption will arise within 
a short time. 

(B). Women who were citizens of the United 
States but who, having been married to aliens after 
Sept. 22, 1922, may have become subject to the pre- 


sumption of expatriation. : 

(CG). Persons who claim American citizenship, but 
who have never established their claims or whose 
claims are open to doubt. This class will include, 
among others: 

j, Those persons who claim citizenship by birth 
in the United States and who adduce evidence in 
proof of their claims, the authenticity of which re- 
quires verification. 

2. Those who claim citizenship by birth but who 
possess dual nationality and whose claims to the pro- 
tection of this Government are of doubtful validity by 
reason of their having taken a foreign oath of alle- 
giance, by haying abandoned their ties with the 
United States or for other reasons. These classes as 


8.)a rule apply for passports for the sole purpose of 


coming to the United States, and their claims require 
the strictest investigation, since many unscrupulous 
aliens endeavor to effect illegal entry into the United 
States by fraudulently claiming citizenship. 

(D).. Uf an officer has any doubt as to the loyalty 
of an applicant for a passport, or if it is suspec ed that 
such applicant intends to commit crime or ot! erwise 
to bring grave discredit on the United States as an 
evader of justice or in other ways, the issue of a pass- 
port will be declined by the consul and the applica- 
tion will be forwarded to the department with a state- 
ment of the facts in the case. If itis considered that 
an exigency exists which would warrant the issue of a 
passport promptly and if, after investigation, it is 
concluded that the doubt or suspicion is not justified, 
the officer may in his discretion report the facts to the 
department by telegraph at the expense of the appli- 


cant. 

(E). The department may have issued passports 
to minors having dual nationality, on applications 
filed in this country, who while subsequently in the 
foreign country to which they may also owe alle- 
giance may be called for military service by the au- 
thorities of that Government. Passports should not 
be issued by consular officers in these cases, but the 
application should be forwarded to the department 
with a statement of the facts, unless the officer re- 
ceiving the application is assured that the applicant 
has not been called or is not about to be called for 
military service. 

In these cases full explanation of the reasons for 
refusal of the officer to issue a service passport, is 
to be sent to the department with the applications. 

A consular officer will not be authorized finally to 
refuse to issue a passport, since such authority is 
vested only in the Secretary of State. 


GENERAL PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


1. Authority to Issue—The Secretary of State 
may grant and issue passports, and cause passports 
to be granted, issued, and verified in foreign coun- 
tries by diplomatic representatives of the United 
States and by such Consul Generals, Consuls, or 
Vice Consuls when in charge, as the Secretary_ of 
State may designate, and by the chief or other 
executive officer of the insular possessions of the 
United States, under such rules as the President 
shall designate and prescribe for and on behalf of 
the United States, and no other person shall grant, 
issue, or verify such passports. (Section 1, Act of 


July 3, 1926.) 
“3. ‘fo Whom Passports Are  Issued—Section 
4076 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 

. 8. Comp. Stat., 1901, 2765) provides that “no 
passport shali be granted or issued to or verified for 
any other rsons than those owing allegiance, 
whether citizens or not, to the United States.” 
Persons who have declared their intention to become 
@itizens are not classed as citizens. 

3. Whom Issued and Refusal to Issue—No 
one but the Secretary of State may grant and issue 
passports in the United States and he is empowered 
to, refuse them in his discretion.. Passports are not 
issued by American diplomatic and consular officers 
abroad, except in cases of emergency and in the jn- 
stances named at the beginning of this article. 


A citizen who is abroad and desires to procure a 
peshos must apply therefore through the nearest dip- 
omatic or consular officer to the Secretary of State. 
Applications for passports by persons in Hawaii, 
Porto Rico or the Philippines should be made to 
the chief executive of those islands, The evidence 
required of such applicants is similar to that re- 
quired of applicants in the United States. 

4. Fee—A fee of $10 is required to be collected 
for every citizen’s passport issued. That amount 
in curreney or postal money order should accompany 
each application made by a citizen or person owing 
allegiance or entitled to the protection of the United 


States. Orders should be made payable to the. 


Disbursing Clerk of the Department of State. Drafts 
or checks will not be accepted. No fee charged for the 
issue of a passport to widow, child, parent, brother 
or sister of an American soldier, sailor or marin 


buried abroad, to visit country of burial. A fee of $1 ; 


is, however, charged for executing the application for 


passport. 
NON-IMMIGRANT VISAS. 
Congress, in 1925, by an act signed, Feb, 25, 
the President, authorized him to reduce non-im 
grant visa fees or abolish them altogether, ‘‘in 


the case of any class of aliens desiring to visit the ° 


United States who are not ‘immigrants’ efin 
in the Immigration Act of 1924, and hoe ate 


form 
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zens or ‘subjects of countries which grant similar 
eges to citizens of the United States of a sim- 
class visiting such countries,” 


VISA FEES ABOLISHED. 


Up to June 1, 1927, by negotiations through Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular offices, non-immigrant 
visa fees had been waived entirely'as between the 
United States and Belgium, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Germany, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 

Switzerland, Esthonia, Salvador, 
Liberia, Finland, Persia, Liechten: 
ania, Iceland and Japan. 

Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Austria and Spain have 
Geclined to waive visa fees but have agreed to their 
reduction; Chile to $4; Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and 
Austria to $2, and Spain to 10 pesetas. 

5. Applications: Affidavit of Applicant—A 
person who is entitled to receive a Passport, if within 
the United States, must submit a written application, 
in the form of an affidavit, to the Secretary of State. 
The application must be made by the person to 
whom the passport is to be issued, and signed by 
him, as it is not proper for one person to apply for 
another. 

The affidavit must be made before a clerk of a 
Federal court or a State court authorized to natural- 
ize aliens, within the furisdiction of which the ap- 
Dlication or his witness resides, and the seal of the 
court must be affixed, unless there is in such place 
an agent of the Department of State, in which 
case the application must be made before such 
pees Passport agents are located in New York 
City, Chicago, Boston, Seattle, San Francisco and 
New Orleans. The application should, where 
Dossible, state from what point the applicant intends 
to leave the United States and the intended date 
of ge ick es tious ay 

érson applying for a passport or for a renewa’ 
of age 9 or for an amendment thereto to 
include additional countries should state in a brief 
the object or objects of his proposed trip 
abroad, but it is no longer necessary to submit with 
the application documentary evidence supporting 
the statements as to the objects of the visit. 

If the pelea is proceeding abroad on his own 
Srntiae ue 


resent some other person 
or organization, he should state definitely the object 
The following expressions will serve as 
examples: Commercial Banking, Legal (or other) 
business for (name of person or organization); 
Research, Literary, Construction, Relief (or other) 
work for (name of person or organization): Distrib- 
ute funds (food, clothing, etc.) for (name of person 
or organization). 

If there is more than one object of the trip each 
object should be clearly stated opposite the name of 
the country in which it is intended to accomplish 
the objects. 

Passports are ordinarily issued valid for all coun- 


y Photographs—The application must be ac- 
etenpatien by duplicate photographs of aed spol 


graphs on cardboard or postcards w not be 


‘ed. 

Witness—The application must be supported 
bye affidavit of at least one credible witness, who 
has known the applicant at least two years, stating 
that the applicant is the person he represents himself 
to be and that the facts stated in the application are 
true to the best of the witness’s knowledge and belief. 
This affidavit must be made before the clerk of court 
or the department's agent before whom the appli- 
cation is executed, and the witness must accompany 
the applicant when he makes his application. The 
witness must be an American citizen, established in 
a@ recognized profession or business and having his 
office or place of business within the jurisdiction of 
the court or the department's agent (e. g., a clergy- 
man, lawyer, physician, banker, broker, real estate 
dealer, or merchant). The witness, in signing the 
application, should state the nature of his profession 
or business and his professional or business address. 


No lawyer or other person will be accepted cs witness to 


G passport application if he has received or expects to 
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receive a fee for hts services in connection therewith: 
A passport issued by the Secretary of State on and 
3, 1918, to which is attached the photo- 
graph and signature of the person to whom the 
passport was originally issued, will be accepted in 
Heu of an identifying witness. 
6. Native Citizen—A person born in the United 
States in a place where births are recorded will be 
uired to submit a 
official seal of the certifying officer, with his a 
tion. If a birth certificate is not obtainab 
application must be supported by a baptismal 
certificate or 


intended 
protection in foreign countries 
entry into the United States, 
under the supervision of the Department of Labor. 

7. A Person Born Abroad Whose Father Was 


In such case 
evidencé’of the father's birth in this country, similar 
to that required in section 6, above, should be 
submitted. 

8. Naturalized Citizen—A naturalized citizen 
must transmit his certificate of naturalization, or a 
duly certified copy of the court record thereof, with 
his application. It will be returned to him after 
inspection. He must state in his affidavit when 
he emigrated to this country, where he has lived 
since his arrival in the United States, when and 
before what court he was naturalized, and that he 
is the identical person described in the certificate of 
naturalization. The signature to the application 
should conform in orthography to the applicant's 
name as written in his certificate of naturalization 
S an _explanatien ofthe difference should be sub- 


9._ Woman's Application —She should ' state 
whether she has ever been married. A woman mar- 
ried to an American citizen prior to the Act of Con- 
gress — Sept. 22, 1922, has the same citizen- 
ship as her husband unless she was, because of her 
race, ineligible to naturalization. If she is the wife of 
a Dative citizen of the United States, the fact should 
be made to appear in her application, which should 
be made according to the form prescribed for a 
native citizen, whether she was born in this country 
or abroad. If she is the wife of a naturaiized citizen, 
she must transmit for inspection her husband's cer- 
tifieate of naturalization or a certified copy of the 
court record thereof, must state that she is the wife 
of the person described therein, and must set forth 
the facts of his birth, immigration, naturalization, 
and residence, as required in the rules governing 
the application of a naturalized citizen. A woman 
married after the passage of the Act’ of Congress 


Doe.) 

10. The Child of a Naturalized Citizen Claim- 
ing Citizenship Throtgh the Naturalization of the 
Parent—The applicant must state that he or she 
is the son or daughter, as the case may be, of the 
person described in the certificate of naturaliza- 
tion, which must be submitted for inspection, 
and must set forth the facts of emigration, natural- 
ization, and residence as required in the rules gov- 

the application of a naturalized citizen, 

11. A Resident of an Insular Possession of the 
United States Who Owes Allegiance to the United 
States—He must state that he owes all ce to 
the United States and that he does not acknowledge 
allegiance to any other government, and must sub- 
mit affidavits from at least two credible witnesses 
who are able to corroborate his statements as to 

irth, residence, and loyalty. ‘ 

12. Expiration of Passport—The validity of a 
passport or visa shall be limited to a period of two 
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from tlie original date of issue, (Seétion 2, Act of 
July 3, 1926.) ; j 
‘A passport which was issued to 4 bona fide teacher 
less than two years prior to July 3, 1926, may be re- 
newed so as to Make it valid for 4 full period of four 
years; and passports issued on and after that date 
to bona fide teachers, may likewise be extended at 
any time within four years so as to make the total 
period of validity four years from the date of issue. 
. phe term “teacher” has been construed to include 
any person who, at the time of making a request 
for extension, follows the profession ot ere and 
derives an income by ¢afiying on such Vocation. 
The tetm ‘‘teicher’ does hot include persons 
engaged a8 private tutots, goverhesses, of persons 
employed in the training of pefgons in vocations 
which primafily require manual labor and dexter- 
ity, and which are not commonly subjects of instruction 
in recognized schools of learhing. néw one will be 
issued upon 4 new application. If the applicant is & 
fiatiralized citizen the old passport will be accepted 
—in lieu of 4 certificate of naturalization, provided the 
applitation upon which a preylous passport was is- 
sued i8 found to contain sufficient information as to 
the naturalization of the applicant. If the'applicant is 
a native citizen, 4 reference to previous application 
with which the reqtired evidence of birth was submit- 
ted will be sufficient, provided the Bpplicagnn ae 
which the previous passport wee issued is foufd fo 
contain the netessary record the evidence sw 
m 


dren. 

14. and ~other titles will 
not be insertéd ih passports, but an applicant's 
name in religion, af author's nom dé plume, a stage 
name, etc., may be included in parentheses. 

46. Surrender of Old Passports—An 4pplicant 
for & new passport who holds an expired or unexpired 
passport or passports issued. on or after Jan. 3; 
1918, should submit the latter to the official before 
whom he executed his aes foegemes for a new pass 
port.- In stich case the official will eancel the old 
passport by cutting out a piece of the seal thereon 
and stamping or writing, in indelible ink, the word 
“cancelled” across the fate of the passport, which 
may then be returned to the applicant. After 
cancelling an old passport the official Who takes the 
application should make a hotation on the margin 
or in the body thereof, stating the number and 
date of issue of thé passport cancelled and_the 
name of the official by whom it was issued. How- 
ever, if the applicant desires to surrender the old 
passport it should be forwarded to the department 
with the new application. 

16. Blank Forms of ApplicationThey will 
be furnished by the department free of charge to 
persons who desire to apply for passports. Supplies 
of blank applications are also furnished by the 
department to ¢lerks of courts and are held by the 
department's agents, 

Note—The applicant should not expect to receive 
hig passport in less than ten days after completing 
correctly all the formalities of application. 


17; ‘Address+Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Departnient of 


possessions iti the Greater 
subjects domiciled therein, citizens Panama, 
Mexico, Cubs, Hayti, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic may pass in transit through the Sta 
or Sone the United 
assports or visas, i 
patter passport has been received it is necessary 
for aliens to obtain a clearance certificate at port of 
departure to show Income Tax laws haye been com- 
plied with. It is necessary to obtain visés trom the 
Consuls tepresenting countries named in Teas ster : 
Non-Citizens embarking on-a trip to Europe 
must preset income tax receipts or certificates 
of exemption and secure a sailing permit issued by 
a Reveniie officials, without which no alien 
vill be allowéd to sail. This should be done at 


| abroad. 
Revurn permis can be obtained only in the United 


tates. : 

Application for such 4 pefmit is thads of a special 
f and sh be sent to the Commissioner Gen- 
éral of Im Herston at Washington, With two phote- 
eraph 2h The applica- 

led by a postal money 
otder for $3. Separate application photographs 
and money ofdér must be stibmitted for each person 
traveling, adult or child. 

‘A return permit is issued for one yeat and may be 
extended for six months. It takes about from fo 
f6 Six weeks to obtain a return permit from Wash- 
ington, as the Ellis Island records of the immigrant 
miust be verified. 

Passengers who ate not in possession of & permit 
to re-enter but who wish to return to the United 
States must visit the nearest American consulate 
abroad and make an gupleation for 4 non-quota visa. 
to return. A fee of $10 is charged for stich 4 visa. 

Applicants must furnish proof that they were 
previous lawfully admitted to the United States 
of permanent residence; that they went abroad 
with the intention of returning to. reside in the 
United States; that they have established domicile 
in the United States; and that theif stay abroad if 
prolonged was occasioned. by justifiable reasons 
over which whey had little or no control, 

Passports, income tax receipts, bank books or 
& certificate of identity sworn to by the steamship 
company may be submitted as evidence. Bees 

A violation of these rules renders 4 petson Hable 
to deportation upon his returi to this country. 

Note—The passport office at New York City is in 
the Sub Treasury building, Piné and Nassau Sts, 
_Most_ all forei countries require passports to 
be ed their consuls stationed in the U. p: 
The Department of, State cannot undertake to ob-_ 
tain Visas on American passports. Bearers of pass- 
pee a8 a rule, should obtain their visas from t 

earest consul of the country to which they expect 
to travel or from the co! of that country at the 
port of embarkation. 


UNITED STATES NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


By an act of Congress approved Sept. 22, 1922, it 
is provided that after that date the citizenship status 
of a married woman Shall no longér follow that of 
the husband, and that thereafter 4 marfied woman 
shall have the privilege of becoming naturalized on 

er own account. ' 

Ati alien woman who mafries a citizen or whose 

husband is naturalized after September 22, 1922, ora 
woman Who lost het United States citizenship betatise 
of marriage before that date to an alien eligible to 
Citizenship, may be naturalized without making a 
declaration of intention ahd after but one year’s 
Penidenits in the United Pras. 
- An alien woman marfied to an alien St the tine of 
the passage of the above act, ot who thereafter 
tharries af alien, may bed¢ortie naturalized by ¢om- 
plying with all requirements of the naturalization 
aws, including declaration, five years’ cofitinuous 
United States residence, one yeat continuous State 
fesidencé, c¢ertificiite of arfival if her efiitry dates 
from June 29, 1906, ete. 

The Status of single alien women is not affected by 
this law, atid women of this class may contifue as in 
the past to file declarations and petitions for the 
purpose of becoming naturalized. 

The act referred to further provides that any 


Wonlan citizen who matties an alien ineligible to 
citizenship, shall cease to be a citizen, that no mar- 
fied woman whose husband is not eligible to eitizen- 
ship shall be naturalized during the continuance of 
@ marital status, and that she herself must we 


whether the persons concernéd ate “white persons’’ 
of “persohs of African tativity or African tee 
as provided by the Revised utes. 

he following courts alone have the ver to 
naturalize aliens: United States Districf Courts in 


District Court of th irgin Islands of the United 
States; also al s of record in any State or 
Territory having 4 seal, a clerk, and j iction in 
actions at law of equity, or law and cali in which 
the amount in controversy is unlimited. 

Any alien, white, or of African nativity or descent, 
is required, if he désites to become naturalized, to 
file a declaration of intention in the clerk’s office of a 
court having jurisdiction, and such declaration may 
not be filed until the alien has reached the age of 
eighteen: This declaration must contain informa- 
tion as to the name, age, oc¢ctipation, 
place of atrival in the United States, 


the States, te bye tg 2 and Poftto Rico, and the 
e 
il courts 


and. must 


a 


i" 
% 


. 


» 
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further show that it is the declarant’s bona fide 
intention to become a citizen of the United States 
and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity 
to any foreign prince, potentate, state or sovereignty. 
Not less than two years after an alien has filed his 
declaration of intention, and after not less than five 
years’ continuous residence in the United States, he 
may file a petition for citizenship in any one of the 
courts which has Jurisdiction over the place in 
which he resides, provided he has lived at least one 
year continuously, immediately prior to the filin; 
of such petition, in the State or Territory in whic 
such place is located. This petition must be signed 
by the petitioner in his own handwriting and shall 
give his full name, place of residence, occupation, 
Dlace of birth and the date thereof, the Dlace from 
and the date and place of his 
States. If such arrival occurred 
subsequent to the passage of the act of June 29, 
906, he must secure a certificate from the Depart- 
Ment of Labor showing the fact of such arrival and 
the date and place thereof, for filing with the clerk 
of the court to be attached to his petition. If he is 
married he must state the name of his wife and, if 
Possible, the country of her nativity and her place 
of residence at the time of the crag ed his petition 
te and place o: 
birth and present place of residence of each living 
ce) The petition must set forth that he is not a 


country of which he may, at the time of filing such 
This Sean must 


which must be not less than one year, and that they 
have known him to be a resident of the United States 
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years has been passed by the Petitioner in some 
other State than that in which he resides at the time 
of filing his petition the affidavit of the witnesses 
must verify so much of the petitioner's residence as 
been passed in the State (not less than one 
year), and the portion of said five years’ residense 
out of the State may be shown by depositions or oral 
testimony at the time of hearing on the petition, 


day or within thirty days preceding sueh day, was 
€ the act of May 25, 1926, and such declara- 
tions validated. 

Alien seamen who have sailed three years on 
United States merchant or fishing vessels are pro- 
tected as American citizens after declaring intention 
of becoming such. Aliens, or persons not citizens 
owing permanent allegiance to the United States, 
who have rendered certain specified service in the 
armed forces of the United States or on United 
States Government vessels, and apply for naturaliza- 
tion within a prescribed period, are granted certain 
exemptions in becoming naturalized, such as the 
ninety days’ posting, filing applications in the 
judicial district within which the applicants reside, 
proof of residence, etc. 

Certain natives of the Virgin Islands of the United 

States and certain Danish citizens are declared by the 
mea February 25, 1927, to be citizens of the United 
States. 
Judges of the United States District Courts are 
given authority by the act of June 8, 1926, to desig- 
nate naturalization examiners to conduct preliminary 
hearings on petitions for naturalization and make 
findings and recommendations to the court. 


This procedure in most instances requires the wit- 


nesses to appear but once for examination and saves 
much time to petitioners, witnesses, and the court. 


UNITED STATES NATURALIZATION STATISTICS. 


YEAR Declara- Certifi- 
Fiseal). tions. Petitions. cates. 
[1 re ++] 145,745 43,141 
TOI ood eoeee.| 169,348 55,750 
ig a ees «--} 189,249 74,740 
TOUR slcaces ft S71 A35 95,661 
CTE R ie gee 182,095 95, 
1914, .....000--) 214,104 124,475 
UE gedle 6 « pra 247,958 106,399 ih 
RE riche wn coases 209, 108,767 87,831 
AGET ccs ccm aect 440,651 130,865 88,104 


Not included above are certificates issued to 
rican soldiers or sailors in the World War, as 
follows— (1918) 63,993; (1919) 128,335; (1920) 51,- 


YEAR Declara- Certifi- 
(Fiseal). tions. Petitions. cates. 
105,514 87,456 
128,523 89,02: 
166,76) 125,711 
177,898 63,656 
153,170 160,979 
158,059 137,975 
. 166,947 0, 
1925 ~| 277,218 162,258 152,457 
1926. «|, 277,539 172,239 146,239 


972: (1921) 17,636; (1922) 9,468; (1923) 7,109; 
(1924) 10,170; (1925) not separately stated (1926) 92. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 
(From a Bulletin of the United States Weather Bureau.) 


The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of gases 
and surrounds or envelops the whole earth. It is 
sometimes likened to a great sea of gases, at the 
bottom of which we live without the power to rise to 
the surface. The principal constituents are oxygen 
and nitrogen, in about the proportion of 21 per cent 
of the former and 78 per cent of the latter, the re- 
maining 1 per cent being made up of five other gases, 
Water vapor, which is really water in a gaseous form, 
is always present but is a variable quantity. It oc- 
cupies space independent of the other gases, and may 
comprise from 1 to 5 per cent of the total weight of a 
giver volume of air. 

The tendency for these gases to escape into space 
is overcome by the earth’s attraction, and they rest 
upon its surface with about the same weight as a 
layer of water 34 feet in depth. In other words they 
press downward, and obeying the law of gases they 
also press in every other direction at sea level at the 
rate of nearly 15 pounds per square inch of surface. 

We can not see the gases, and since they permeate 
all our tissues we do not feel their pressure except 
when they are in motion as wind. It used to 
gecpoee® sit ge He aga a oa had no weight, and 

ence the sa; “light as air.”” 

Since the density of air at sea level is only about 
one eight-hundredth part that of water, it follows 
that the atmosphere would be eight hundred times 34 
feet, or about 5 miles in depth if it were of the same 
density at all altitudes, which it is not. Gases are 
easily compressed, and t ‘ore the layers near sea 
level have the greatest density because they are com- 

by the weight of all that lies above. With 
increase of distance above sea level this weight is de- 
steadily by the amount of air that is left be- 


low, and thus the pressure and density gradually 


diminish to nothingness. 


So much of the atmosphere is fan dea 2 into the 
lower layers that one-half of it lies below an eleva- 


tion of 3% miles, although traces of its lighter gases 4 


have been revealed at an altitude of nearly 200 miles, 
Only one sixty-fourth of the atmosphere lies above an 
altitude of 21 miles, so we may realize that this 
gaseous envelope is relatively very thin as compared 
with the diameter of the earth. 

The gases of the atmosphere are not in chemical 
combination, but are only mixed together, and ac- 
co to Dalton’s law each of them occupies pines 
independent of the others. The lighter gases have 
the greater depth, and it is believed that hydroger 
overcomes the earth's attraction and escapes 
space. Nitrogen, which is the lightest atmospheric 


gas except hydrogen, is retained by the earth’s at-' 


traction and forms what may be termed the outer 
limits of the atmosphere. Oxygen extends’ about 
four-fifths as high as the nitrogen, while water vapor 
and the heavier gases such as argon and carbon 
dioxide become very rare at the elevation of our 
highest mountain peaks. 

The air holds in suspension many substances, such 
as bacteria and dust particles. We may sometimes 
think that it would be a great advantage to haye 
all such foreign matter eliminated, but if so it is 
because we do not realize the results. 

Only a small portion of the bacteria are of the dis- 
breeding types, while many of the remainder are of 
real benefit to mankind. Bacteria are the chief 
factors in manufacturing all of the products of fer- 
mentation, and also they are the active agents that 
disintegrate the organic matters in the soil and pre- 
pare them for plant food. 

The inanimate dust particles in the air are very 
important as they diffuse the sunlight and thus give 
a uniform illumination to the atmosphere, a 
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; COPYRIGHT LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The copyright law approved March 4, 1909, 
which took effect on July 1, 1909, provides that 
the application for registration of any work “shall 
specify to which of tne following classes the work 
in which copyright is claimed belongs’: 

(a) Books including composite and eyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 

.tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (©) 
lectures, Sermons, addresses, prepared for, oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) tnusieal compositions; (f) maps; (&) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of 4 scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; . (4) prints and pictorial illustra- 
fions, The amendment of Aug. 24, 1912, adds: 
(i) motion picture photo-plays; (m) motion pictures 
other than photo-plays. y y 

The application for registration of any article 
should distinctly specify to which one of these 
classes the work. belongs. # i 

For works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
distribution; 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
right notice. The notice may be in the form ‘‘Copy- 
right, 19.... (year date of publication), by....-.--.. 
(mame of copyright proprietor), of in the case of 
works specified above (f) to (k) the notice may 
consist of; the letter C inclosed in a circle (@) ac- 
companied py the initials, monogram, mark Or 
symbol! of the proprietor=—provided that his: hame 
shall appear on some accessible part of the copies.” 
2. Promptly after publication sena to the Copyright 
Office, Library. of Congress, Washington, Dee, 
two. copies (or if the work is by a foreign citizen 
and is first published in a foreign country, one 
copy only) of the best edition of the work, with an 
application for registration. In the case of motion 
picture photo-plays and of motion pictures other 
than photo-plays a description of the work must 
be filed, together with copies of the reels, and a 
money order payable to the Register of Copyrights 
for the statutory registration fee of $1. 

In the case Of books by American authors, or 
ermanent residents of the United States, the copies 
eposited must be accompanied by an affidavit, 
under the official seal of an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing and binding of the book have been. per- 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and 
application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 

Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
guages other than English are not required to be 
manufactured in the United States. In the case 
of a book in the English language published abroad 
before publication in this country, an ad inderim 
copyright for four months from the day of the 
deposit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
positing in the Copyright Office one complete copy 
of the foreign,edition within sixty days after its 
publication abroad. If two copies of such book 
Manufactured in this country are deposited. with 
application for registration and fee ($1) published 
during the ad interim term, the copyright shall be 
extended: for the full term of twenty-eight years. 

For works not reproduced ‘in copies for sale; 
- Copyright may also’ be had of certain classes of 
works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copyright 
Office an application for registration, with the 
» statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or of dramatic 
or musical compositions, one complete manuscript 
or typewritten copy of the work, This privilege 
of registration, however, does not exempt the copy- 
right proprietor from the deposit of printed copies 
of a dramatic or musical composition or lecture 
where the work is later reproduced in copies for 
saie. A new application must be made in such 
eases and another fee of $1 paid. (b) In the case 
of photographs not intended for general circulation, 


one photographie print. (c) In the casé of works 
of art (paintings, drawings, sculpture), or of draw- 
ings or plastic works-of a scientific or technical 
character, oe photograph or other identifying pro- 
duetion of the work, In the case of a motion 
picture photo-play, a title and description and one 
print taken from each scene or act. Im case of a 
motion picture other than 4, photo-play, 4a title 
and description with not less than two prints to be 
taken from ditferent sections of a comiplete motion 
picture. In all thése cases, if the work is later 
reproduced in copies for sale, two copies must 
then be deposited. 

For registration of any work subject to copy 
right, $1, which sum is to include a certificate of 
repistration tinder seal. But ofly one registration 
at one fee is required in the case of several volumes 
of the same book deposited in the Copyright Office 
at the same time. For every additional certifica 
of registration, or copy of record under seal, £ 
cents. In the case of photographs the fee shall be 
50 cents where a certificate is not requested. For 
recording and certifying an assigiiment of copy- 
right, or for a certified copy of an assignment, $1, 
if the instrument is not over three hundred words 
in length; if more than three hundred and less than 
one thousand words in length, $2; if more than one 
thousand words in length, $1 additional for each 
additional one thousand words or fraction thereof 
over three hundred words. 

The original term of copyright runs for twenty- 
eight years. Within one year prior to the expira+ 
tion of the original term, the author, if living, er 
the widow or widower of the author, or the children 
of the atithor if he be not living: of if none of these 
be living, then the author's executors. or in the 
absence of a will the atithor’s next of kin, may 
secure a renewal for a further term of twenty-eight 
years, making fifty-six years in all. in case of 
composite works, if the proprietor sectifed the 
original copyrights, he may also secure the renewal, 

Copyrights aré assignable. 

‘Copyright is not secured in foreign countries by 
action in the Copyright Office. but only by com- 
plying with the legislation of su¢h countries. 

Copyright in foreign countries has no effect in the 
United States. \ 

_ Copytight in the United States may be secured for 
works of foreign authors published in foreign coun- 
tries on compliance with the American copyright 
law including publication with the copyright notice 
and deposit of a copy for registration here. ‘ 

Copyright relations have been established by 
proclamation of the President with Austria, Belgiim, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain and the British possessions, Ivaly, 
Luxemburg, Mexito, Netherlands and possessions, 


Norway, Poland, Portugal, , Spain, Sweden 
Switzerland, Tunis. iw 3 
Copyright proclamations have been issued, 


ungary and the HE Nghe pr in re 
on. 


signed at 
Jul 16. 
and Bolivia, Brazil,e Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
Guatemala, Haiti, 


TRADE-MARK LAW, SUMMARY OF. 


A trade-mark may be defined as an arbitrary 
word or symbol actually used on articles of mer- 
chandise to indicate where they come from, that 
fs, who makes them. } 

A trade-mark which has been so used in commerce 
among the several States, or with foreign nations, 
or with Indian tribes, may be registered in the 
Patent Office by any person, firm, corporation, or 
Association owning such mark. 

No tradé-mark is registerable under the Act of 


Feb, 20, 1905, which is merely a geographical name 
 ferm, or which consists merely in a surname 
. firm name, or corporation name not distinctively 
displayed, or merely in words or devices descriptive 

of the goods upon which it is,used. 


ih te ae? eussnod ae a year, 
rade-m may be r red under t 
oie ae eee of wee 
registration unde’ e Act of March I 
is not prima facie evidence of ownership. pilin: 
The records of the Patent Office aining to 
pe pent. Rt tae ptt te publi¢ inspection 
may xa @ applican 
bea sou vethscprl him, eA cee we eager 
n order to identify any particular trad 
registered in the Patent Office, the registry hie 


‘or the date of registration and th trant 
‘should be given. sermyriet Y 


United States—Sherman and Clayton Laws. 


THE SHERMAN LAW AND 


The following is the text concerning trusts: 

Sec. 1. Every contract, combination in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States, or 
with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 
Every person wh) shall make any such contract, or 
engage in any such combination or conspiracy shell 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
vistion thereof shall. be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or by both said punishments, in the dis- 
cretion of the Court. 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or 
attempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire with 
any other person or persons to monopolize any part 
of the trade or commerce among the several States, 
or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of 
& misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 

unished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or by both 
said punishments, in the discretion of the Court. 

Src. 3. Every contract, combination in form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce in any Territory of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, or in restraint 
of trade or commerce between any such Territory 
and another, or between any such Territory or 
Territories and State or States or the District of 
Columbia, or with foreign nations, or between the 
District of Columbia and any State or States or 
foreign nations, is hereby declared illegal. Every 
ae who shall make any such contract, or engage 

any such combination or conspiracy, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year. 
or by both said punishments, in the discretion of 
the Court. 

Sec. 4. The several Circuit Courts of the United 
States are hereby invested with jurisdiction to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of this act; and it shall 
be the duty of the several District Attorneys of the 
United States, in their respective districts, under 
the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such 
violations. Such proceedings may be by way of 
petition setting forth the case and praying that such 
violation shall be enjoined or otherwise prohibited. 
When the parties complained of shall have been 
duly notified of such petition, the Court shall proceed, 
as soon as may be, to the hearing and determina- 
tion of the case; and pending such petition and 
before final decree, the Court may at any time make 
such temporary restraining order or prohibition as 
shall be deemed just in the premises. 

Sec. 5. Whenever it shall appear to the Court 
before which any proceeding under Section 4 of this 
act May be pending that the ends of justice require 
that other parties should be brought before the 
Court, the Court may cause them to be summoned, 
whether they reside in the district in which the 
Court is held or not; and subpoenas to that end ma 
be served in any district by the Marshal thereof. 
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AMENDMENTS THERETO, 


Src. 6. Any property owned under any contract 
or by any combination, or pursuant to any con- 
spiracy (and being the subject thereof) mentioned in 
Section 1 of this act, and being in the course of 
transportation from one State to another, or to a 
foreign country, shall be forfeited to the United 
States, and may be seized and condemned by like 
proceedings as those provided by law for the for- 
feiture, seizure and condemnation of property im- 
ported into the United States contrary to law. 

Src, 7. Any person who shall be injured in his 
business or property by any other person or cO6r- 
porgdtion by reason of anything forbidden or de- 
clared to be unlawful by this act may sue therefor 
in any Circuit Court of the United States in the 
district in which the defendant. resides or is found 
without respect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages by him’ sus- 
tained, and the costs of suit, including a reasonable 
attorney's fee. 

Sec, 8, That the word “person” or “persons” 
wherever used in this act shall be deemed to include 
corporations and associations existing under or 
authorized“ by the Jaws of either the United States, 
the laws of any of the Territories, the laws of any 
State or the laws of any foreign country. 

Approved July 2, 1890. 


CLAYTON ACT. 

Suits and proceedings against a corporation may 
be brought in any district wherein found or trans- 
acting business. Subpoenas may run into any 
district, except that in civil cases permission of 
Court must be had to bring witness more than 100 
miles. Violations by corporations deemed also that 
of individual directors, officers or agents author- 
izing, or doing any of acts constituting violation in 
whole or in part. Injunctive relief against threat- 
ened loss provided for, and temporary injunctions 
without notice under stringent safeguards (giving 
security, prompt and early hearing, etc.). Special 
provisions enacted to cover disputes between em- 
ployers and employees. In general so-called ‘“‘strikes’’ 
and ‘‘striking’’ by laboring men and unions where 


peaceadDle means and methods alone are employed 


cannot be enjoined. Persons or corporations wil- 
fully disobeying orders, decrees, etc., issued under 
the Sherman law may, in certain cases, be proceeded 
against as for criminal contempt. In such cases 
defendant may demand jury trial. Punishment for 
contempt is not to exceed $1,000 fine, nor six months’ 
imprisonment. These provisions do not apply to 
contempts committed in presence of the Court, or 
so near thereto as to obstruct the administration 
of justice. 

The Sherman and: Clayton acts do not apply to 
labor or farmers’ unions not run for profit. 

WEBB EXPORT TRADE ACT. 

The Webb Export Trade Act, approved April 
10, 1918, permitted combinations or associations of 
persons in the United States for the purpose of 
Selling American goods abroad at prices which 
would compete with the foreign manufacturers or 
combinations. 


LAW OF 1922 AUTHORIZING FARMERS TO SELL CO-OPERATIVELY. 
(Approved by President Harding and in effect February 18, 1922.) 


Persons aged in the production of agricultural 
products a farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairy. 


, men, nut or fruit growers may act together in asso- 


elations, corporate or otherwise, with or without 
capital stock, in collectively p 7 pee 
for market, ndling, and marketing nterstate 
and foreign commercs, such products of persons so 
engaged. Such associations may have marketi 
agencies in common; and such associations an 
their members may make the necessary contracts 
and agreements to effect such purposes: Provided, 
‘however, That such associations are operated for 
the mutual benefit of the members thereof, as such 
lucers, and conform to one or both of the fol- 
lowing requirements: 
iret. No member of the association is allowed 
more than one vote because of the amount of stock 
or membership capital he may own therein, or, 
Sec The association does not pay dividends on 
stock or membership capital in excess of 8 per 
centum per annum. And in any case to the follow- 
ing: Third. The association shall not deal in the 
products of non-members to an amount greater in 
value than such as are handled by it for members. 
Src. 2. If the Secretary of Agriculture shall have 
reason to believe that any such association monopo- 
lizes or restrains trade in interstate or foreign com- 


merce to such an extent that the price of any agri- 
cultural product is unduly enhanced by reason 
thereof, he shall serve upon such association a com- 
plaint stating his charge in that respect, to which 
compiaint shall be attached, or contained therein, a 
notice of hearing, specifying a day and place not 
less than thirty oars after the service thereof, te- 
quiring the association to show cause why an order 
should not be made directing it to cease and desist 
from monopolization or restraint of trade. An 
association so complained of may at the time and 

lace so fixed show cause why such order should not 
be entered. The evidence given on such a heal 
shall be taken under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, reduced 
to writing, and made a part of the record therein. 
If upon such hearing the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be of the opinion that such association monopo- 
lizes or restrains trade in interstace or foreign com- 
merce to such an extent that the price of any agri- 
cultural product is unduly enhanced thereby, he 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the associa-~ 
tion an order reciting the facts found by him, direct- 
ing such association to cease and desist from monopo- 
lization or restraint of trade 


The law further provides that either side to the 


controversy may appeal to the U. 8. District Courts. 


BUSINESS (CORP.) AND COMPENSATION LAWS. 
¥or the laws of the various States and Territories of the Union bearing on business corporations 


The 1923 World Almanac and Book of Facts. 


Business Laws begin on pagé 177 of that publication, and the Compensation Laws on page 204, 


and on Workmen’s Compensation, consult 
- The 


i 
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CRIMES AND PENALTIES. $ 
(PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES. \ " 
oo nat 
State. Penalty. State. Penalty. State. | Penalty. 
RR odeer veered tee Ne? ee oe 
Alabama... ..|Electrocution Maine......|Life Imprisonment Oklahoma. ..|Electrocution 
Arizona..... Hanging Maryland. ..|Hanging Oregon.. ..|Hanging | 
‘Arkansas ...|Blectrocution Mass... ...-|Electrocution Pennsylvania|Hlectrocution 
Oalifornia. ..| Hanging Michigan. ..,|Life Imprisonment || Rhode Island| Life Imprisonment 
Colorado, ...| Hanging Minnesota. ..|Life Imprisonment |} So. Carolina .|Electrocution 
Connecticut. |Hanging Mississippi . .| Hanging So. Dakota. .|Electrocution 
Delaware ...|Hanging Missouri. . ..|Electrocution Tennessee .. . |Electrocution 
Dist. of Col, ,|Blectrocution Montana ..|Hanging | Texas .....- Hlectrocution 
Plorida .|Electrocution Nebraska. .".|Hlectrocution Utah ce ak Hanging or Shooting 
Electrocution Nevada....- Lethal Gas Vermont. .-.|Electrocution 
Hanging ct ELS Sree oe Hanging Virginia ...- Electrocution 
flectrocution New Jersey .|Electrocution Washington .|Hanging 
Blectrocution New Mexico .|Hanging . W. Virginia. .|Hanging 7 
Hanging New York.. |Electrocution Wisconsin ...|Life Imprisonment f 
hy Life Imprisonment N. Carolina. ,|Electrocution Wyoming. ..|Hanging 
..|Blectrocution No. Dakota. .|Life Imprisonment |/U._ 8S. (Fed. 
Louisiana. . .| Hanging Ohio... ....-.|Electrocution ov't.) ...|/Hanging 


unintentionally resulting from the careless or unlaw- 
ful doing of some otherwise I:wful act or from the 
commission of some unlawful act of comparatively 
trivial character or intentionally in the heat of pas- 
sion and without premeditation. 

‘What is said above.as to punishment of murder in 
the second degree applies also to manslaughter. The 
penalty may range from 1 to 20 years. 

Assault with Inter to Kill—Under Federal 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to commit a 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not more than 
20 years, while assault with intent to commit a felony 
other than murder or rape is punishable by not more 
than 5 years’ imprisonment and a fine of not over 


,000. 

‘Assault with intent to kill carries sentences varying 
from 3 months to 1 year in South Carolina, to 144 
years to death in Maryland, or 1 year to life in Ore- 


gon. 

There is no uniformity in the penalties. The limit 
in New Mexico is 5 years; in Pennsylvania, 7 years; > 
in West Virginia, 5 years. 

Generally speaking, it depends on the weapon used 
and the ferocity of the attack. 

Rape—In Federal Courts, rape is punishable with 
death by hanging. ; 

Rape is liable in every state in the South and South- 
west to punishment by death, but in practically all ot 
these states a recommendation by the jury can soft 
the sentence to life imprisonment. 

The minimum penalty in Alabama is 10 years; in 
Colorado, 1 year; in Idaho, 5 years; in Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyoming, 


1 year. 

Life imprisonment is the maximum in Colorado, 
Idaho, I[linois, Indiana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. 

Arson—where classified in degrees—though the 
number and exact definitions of degrees vary greatly 
—is in general classified with reference to two con- 
ditions, first, the character of the building burned, 
whether a dwelling house or structure likely to con- 
tain a human being; and, second, whether the crime 
is committed by day or night. Thus the most 
serious offense is the burning of an inhabited dwell- 
ing by night, and the least serious, the burning of an 
uninhabited structure by day. Often intermediate 
degrees are recognized, such as burning a dwelling. 
by day or an uninhabited building by night. The 
Federal Statutes for arson in the first degree impose 
Sedu Genre, not mote ian 20 Fears and’ @ Bo of 

3 nO ears and & ° 
not more than enue. death ay 

Afson may e dea’ ty in Alabama} 
Delaware, Illinois, North Carolina, Sovth Carolina, 
and Virginia. Life ininelogritient or its 20-year | 
equivalent, may result Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 

aryland, New Hampshi New York, Ohio” 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 


In North Dakota, Rhode Island, and some other 
states where life imprisonment is the only penalty 
for murder, death by hanging is inflicted if a person 
kills-somebody else while serving a life term. 

In some of the capital-punishment states the jury 
has the right to fix the penalty at life imprisonment, 
by urging mercy. 

In Kentucky, the death penalty in case of zape is 
inflicted by hanging. 5 

While the penalties for homicide are not pre- 
cisely uniform throughout the various States of the 
Union, except for the continuance or the abolish- 
ment of-capital punishment, they are similar. 

With regard to other serious crimes, likewise, dif- 
ferences are more seeming than real. Felonies, such 
as manslaughter, arson, burglary, robbery and lar- 
ceny, are in some States ‘subdivided into degrees, first, 
second, third and even fourth; while in others there is 
= single general classification. 

Where there is no subdivision into degrees, how- 
ever, the modifying of penalties by reason of attend- 
ing circumstances results in the same effect as though 
there were degrees, 

In New York and in several other states laws are 
now in effect which provide longer.and longer terms 
of imprisonment for second, third, or fourth or more 
convictions of felonies. | The general effect is to shut 
professional criminals up for life. 


CRIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, 
levies war against them, or adheres to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort, is guilty of treason. 
The penalty upon conviction is imprisonment for not 
lp ge 5 years, fine of not less than $10,000, or 

eath, 

Misprision of treason consists in general of having 
knowledge of, concealing and not disclosing the 
treason of others. The penalty is imprisonment for 
not more than 7 years, and fine of not more than 
$1,000; or both fine and imprisonment. 

Rebellion or insurrection is the inciting, setting on 
foot, assisting or engaging in armed resistance to 
the execution of the laws by two or more. The 
penalty on conviction is imprisonment for not more 

han ten years, fine of not more than $10,000, or both. 

Offenses against the mails fall into two general 
classes; one, the misuse of the mails for immoral or 
fraudulent purposes, the other, robbing the mails; 
Denation vary with the nature of the particular 
offense. 


CRIMES PROVIDED FOR IN STATE PENAL 
CODES. 


Murder in the First Degree may be generally 
defined to be the unlawful, intentional and premedi- 
tated killing of a human being, or such a killing re- 
sulting from the commission or attempt to commit 
one of the graver crimes, such as arson, burglary, 


Rage ut TORBELY Vermont, West Virginia, and W 
The penalties for murder in the first degree are ; : yoming. 2 
shown in the table at the head of this page. te ee eee RARE. erin, Rants aa tee aes 


Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing 
_ without premeditation, or resulting from the attempt 
to commit some lesser crime. 

Murder in the second degree is punished in the 
eeeoe cree by imprisonment for not less than 10 
years to life. 

In the states which have no death penalty, murder 
in the second degree ig usually also punished by life 

8 


Burglary—The classification of burgiary or house- 
breaking depends on substantially ahead cletienta 
as those of arson; namely, the building entered, 
whether a dwelling or other building, and whether 
the offense was committed by aay. or night, 
Burglary, robbery, and grand larceny, are to some 
orreities whieh fange, th Anhas ‘Gtades, from fh | yout te, 
which range, in many gtades, a 1 year 
Rifai ip the case Of 3 oarith 
t 


imprisonment. ome states, such as Delaware, a ent, 8 
North Carolina, and North Dakota, the sentence may intent ‘7 the ratty of the ptinis Sat ea 
cover 80 years. fixed by stattite depends on whether the offender is : 


The minimum sentehce may be as low as 1 year in 
‘ eon Ohio, and Vermont, and 5 years in West 


armed, and how armed; and b her the crime is - 
.. Manslaughter may be defined as a killing either 


done by day or night; in a ° : 
UnGOoUp TEs of on the street; with ae traat as at 


United States—Crime Laws; Statutes of Limitations. 


' Burglary may fetch a sentence of death in North 
Carolina, or lite imprisonment, or its 20-year equiva- 
lent, in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode 
island, South Carolina, and Utah. 

Life imprisonment, under the Baumes and like 
laws may result in New York and several other 
States, in case of prior felony convictions, 

Robbery may be punished fi death in Alabama, 
and Virginia; and by a life term in Arkansas, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, and West Virginia, 

In New York State 15 years is the ordinary maxi- 
mum for a first offender; the same in case of burglary. 

Robbery may be generally detined as the theft 
of propert: 
of the victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
generally determined by whether the thief be armed 
or unarmed, though some States also distinguish the 
Second from the first degree, where the theft is ac- 
complished by means of threats of future rather than 
immediate injury. Federal Statutes fx the penalty 
for robbery at not more than 15 years. 

Grand Larceny is simply theft of property above 
@ fixed value, generally $25 to $50—more States 
also classify as grand larceny theft of property from 
the person of the victim, irrespective of value, 
though, of course, accomplished without the force 
or fear which constitutes the crime of robbery. In 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable by 
not more than 10 years’ imprisonment ard a fine of 
not more than $10,000. ® 

Grand larceny carries penalties of 1 to 15 years, 
taking no account of Baumes laws, the maximum 
being in the State of Washington. ‘In general the 
Taasfocvurn penalty is 7 to 10 years. 

Forgery in general means the false making, imi- 
tating or counterfeiting or alteration of a genuine 
signature or written instrument. There are numer- 
ous Federal Statutes defining and imposing penalties 
for alteration of public records and documents. 
These do not come within the purview of this synop- 
sis, being no one general classification. Counter- 
feiting is punished by imprisonment of not more than 
15 Seow and a fine of not more than $5,000. 

@ penalties for forgery under the laws of the 
States average around four years. 

Bigamy—A person who, having a husband or 
wife living, marries another, is guilty of pleeny. 
Under Federal Statutes, polygamy (or bigamy) 
the Territories is punished by imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years and a fine of not more than 
$500. Five years’ imprisonment is the most gen- 
eral maximum penalty in the States for bigamy 
and fines are quite commonly imposed. 


from the person or immediate presence |. 


In Arkansas the maximum penalty is 7 years; also 
in Nebraska, New Mexico and Ohic. it is 6 years, in 
Delaware; it is 8 years, in Virginia: 10 years, in Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina; 21 years, in Tennessee; 
2 years, in Colorado and Pennsylvania; 3 years, in 
Montana; 4 years, in Oregon. 

Perjury under the various State codes usually 
means false testimony on a material point given 
in an action or proceeding at law, 

Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sentence in 
Alabama, Maine, New York, Rhode Island and 
South Dakota, if committed in testifying in a case 
where the defendant at the trial is liable to a lite 
in tes jury i ital 

‘exas, ury in & capital case may be pun- 
ished by death. : . has 

In general the maximum penalties range from 10 
to 14 years. 

The minimum penalty is 1 year in all the states. 


WOMEN ON JURIES. 


Women are eligible to serve on juries in both 
criminal and civil cases in Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, 


New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
mf pe Rhode Island, Washington and Wis- 
consin, 


In Delaware, though eligible, they ‘have rarely 
served. 


In Louisiana the women are not drawn for jury 
service unless they have filed with the court volun- 
tary offer to serve. \ 

Women do not serve in either criminal or civil 
juries in Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Me etn West Virginia or Wyoming, 

Court decisions to the effect that women are in- 
eligible, under the existing statutes, for gl service, 
have been rendered in Idaho, and Virginia. 


COMPOSITION OF JURIES. 


Juries in criminal cases involving anything more 
serious than petty misdemeanors consist of 12 per- 
sons, ho more no less; and:the verdict, to count, 
must be unanimous. 

In Nevada, in protracted felony cases one or more 
alternative jurors may be selected to sit with the 
twelve, to take the place of any juror who may be 
incapacitated during the trial. 

In some states, but not in New York, most of 
the petty cases in police or magistrates’ courts are 
tried by less than 12 jury men. 

In petty civil cases, and in ety suits, the jury 
may, by consent, consist of less than 12 persons. 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS IN CRIMINAL CASES. 


There is no general statute of limitations appli- 
cable to criminal prosecutions in all the States of the 
Union. In each jursidiction the matter is regulated 
by local statutes. Below are given the New York and 
Federal statutes: 

NEW YORK. 


In New York, the provisions in limiting the time 
for commencing prosecutions are contained in 
Sections 141 to 144, inclusive, of the Code of Criminal 

ure. These sections as follows: 

“There is no limitation of time within which a 

ution for murder must be commenced. It 
may be commenced at any time after the death of 
the person killed. (Section 141.) 

‘An indictment for a felony, other than murder, 
must be found within five years after its commission, 
except where a less time is prescribed by statute. 
And an indictment for a misdemeanor must_be 
jance Be, thin two years after its commission. (Sec- 
tion . 

“Tf, when the crime is committed, the defendant 
be out of the State, the indictment may be found 
within the term herein limited after his coming 
within the State; and no time during which the de- 
fendant is not an inhabitant of, or usually resident 
wit! the State, or usually in personal attendance 
upon business or employment within the State, is 
part of the limitation. (Section 143.) 

“An indictment is found, within the meaning of 
the last three sections, when it is duly presented 
by the Grand Jury in 4004 court, and there received 
and filed.” (Section 144.) 

UNITED STATES. 


a erson shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished 
ge Ea or other capital offense, wilful murder 
excepted, unless the indictment is found within 
three years next ae ou tegason or fovieal offense 

done or commi' 7 tee é 
8 {No person shall be prosecuted, tried or punished 


for any offense, not capital, except as provided in 
section one thousand and forty-six, unless the indict- 
ment is found or the information is instituted within 
three years next after such offense shall have been 
committed. But this act shall not have effect to 
authorize the prosecution, trial or punishment for 
any offense barred by the provisions of existing laws. 


r i 
(R. S. §1044, amended, Roll 13, 1876, c. 56, 19. 


Stat. 32.) 


“Nothing in the two preceding sections shall 
f108s) to any person fleeing from justice. (R. S. 


“No person shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished 


for any crime arising under the revenue laws, or 
the slave-trade laws of the United States, unless 
the indictment is found or the information is insti- 
tuted within five years next after the committing 
of such crime. (R. S. §1046.) 


“No person shall be prosecuted, tried or punished. 
for any of the various offenses deg under the 


internal revenue laws of the United States unless 


the indictment is found or the information instituted” 


within three years next after the commission of the 
offense, in all cases where the penalty prescribed 
may be imprisonment in the penitentiary, and within 
two years in all other cases: Provided, That the 
time during which the person committing the offe: 
is absent from the district wherein the same is com- 
mitted shall not be taken as any part of the time 
limited by law for the commencement of such pro- 
ngs: Provided further that the provisions of 
this act shall not apply to offenses committed prior 
to its p: e: And provided further that where a 
complaint shall be instituted before a Commissioner 
of the United States within the Pree above limited, 
the time shall be extended until the discharge of the 
Grand Jury at its next session within the district; 
And provided further that this act shall not app 
to offenses committed by officers of the Uni 
States.” 
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“912 United States—Law on Cwil Arrests; Deeds, and Notes. 


\ 


while imprisonment for debt as it formerly 
existed in English and American law, by which a 
debtor might be arrested and imprisoned for mere 
inability to pay his creditor, no longer exists in the 
United States, the statutes of the majority of the 
States provide for the arrest of a defendant in a 
civil action under varying conditions. A large 
humber of States determine the right of arrest by 
the character of the claim on which suit is brought, 
allowing in it actions for fraud or the injuries known 
in the law as “torts,” such as an injury to the person 
or property, conversion or embezzlement, libel, 
slander, or the like. le 5, “4 

In the following States no civil arrest is allowed: 
Arizona, District of Columbia, Florida, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, and Texas. — 

In the following States the right to arrest de- 
pends upon the nature of claim in suit:' In actions 
for fraud or torts, Connecticut; for fraud, libel, 
slander, or violent injury to \person or property, 
Delaware; for fraud only iowa and Kansas; only 
after verdict of jury, finding malice, fraud, or wiliul 
deceit, Colorado; for torts, breach of promise to 
marry; misconduct or embezzlement in office or 
professional capacity, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Wew York (also for fine or penalty or to recover 
property concealed from Sheriff). 

In the following States arrest is only allowed 
against a defendant about to remove from State 
or about to conceal, transfer, or remove his property 
to avoid plaintiff's claim or defraud creditors, irre- 
spective of the nature of the claim: Indiana, Ken- 


LRREST IN CIVIL ACTION. 


tucky, Louisiana, New ae rsstTti Utah, Virginia; 
In New Hampshire tax collector may also arrest 
persdén for non-payment of poll tax if not sufficient 
property upon which to make distress. 

In the following States arrest is allewed in con- 
fract actions where the defendant is about to depart 
from the State or conceal or remove his property, 
and also in actions for fraud or torts of various 
kinds, though the provisions are not identical: 
Arkansas (fraud only), California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Washing- 
fon, West Virginia (fraud only), Wisconsin. 

In Georgia arrest only allowed against attorneys, 
Sheriffs or other officers of the court for failure to 

collected, and in certain circum- 
defendant who conceals property 
from Sheriff. The drawer of a check on which, on 
presentation to the bank, payment is refused, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 2 

In Wyoming (only after jud ment) in actions for 
fraud, or money lost at gam ling, or where de- 
fendant has removed or concealed property to 
avoid judgment. 

In Rhode Island, allowed in all actions except to 
recover debt or taxes. ; 

Tn Ohio, when an affidavit is filed showing: About 
to remove property to defraud creditors, convert 
property into money for same purpose, conceal 
property or rights in action fraudulently, assigned 
or disposed of properéy with intent to defraud 
creditors: Fraudulently contracted the debt, or 
incurred the obligation. Money or property sought 
to be recovered was in gambling on a bet or wager. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DEEDS. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT is the act of declaring the 
execution of an instrument before an officer author- 
ized to certify to such declaration. The officer cer- 
tifles to the fact of such declaration, and to his knowl- 
edge of the person so declaring. Conveyances or 
deeds of land to be entitled to be recorded must first 
be acknowledged before a proper officer. Most of 
the States have forms of acknowledgments, which 
should be followed. 

Acknowledgments may be taken in general by 
Notaries Public, Justices of the Peace, Judges or 
Clerks of Courts of the higher grades, Registers, 
Masters in Chancery, Court Commissioners, Town 
Clerks, Mayors and Clerks of incorporated cities, 
within their respective jurisdictions. 


REQUISITES TO VALID DEED. 

The requisites to a valid deed are the same in gen- 
eral as other contracts, but the appointment of an 
attorney to execute a deed for another person must 
in general be executed with the same formalities 
requisite to the deed itself. 


SEALS or their equivalent (or whatever is intended 
as such) are necessary in Alaska, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. In almost all the States deeds 
by corporations must be under seal. FORMS are 
prescribed or indicated by the statutes of most of the 
States except Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana. 
SEPARATE ACKNOWLEDGMENT by wife is required in 
Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mon- 
Vinee ph dees North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. ONE WITNESS to 
the execution of deeds is required in District of Colum- 
bia, Maine (customary), Maryland, Nebraska, New 
Jersey (usual), Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming. Two 
WITNESSES to the execution of deeds are required in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin. 


PROMISSORY NOTES AND CHECKS. 


Negotiable instruments, the common forms 
ot which are promissory notes, checks, or other bills 
of exchange, while having the same general requisites 
as other contracts, have certain distinct features. 
The purpose of the law is to facilitate as much as 
possible their free passing from hand to hand like 
currency. The assignment of an ordinary contract 
leaves the assignee in no different position for en- 
forcing his rights than that of his assignor, but one 
who takes a negotiable instrument from a prior 
holder, without knowledge of any defences to it, 
before its maturity, and ayes value for it, holds it 
free of any defences which might have been set up 
against his predecessors, except those defects that 
were inherent in the instrument itself. 

To be negotiable an instrument must be in writ- 
ing and signed by the maker (of a note) or drawer 


(of 4 bill or check). 
Jt must contain an unconditional promise or 
sum in money, 


order to pay a certain y 
PS as be payable on demand, or at a fixed future 


Must be payable to order or to bearer. 
‘An instrument is negotiated, that is completely 


Seeeelerreds so as to vest title in the purchaser, 
if payable to bearer, or indorsed simply with the 
name of the last holder, by mere delivery, if payable 


to order by the indorsemetit of the party to whom 
it is payable and delivery. 
One who transfet's an instrument by indorsement 
warrants to every subsequent holder that the instru- 
ment is genuine, that he has title to it, and that if 
not paid by the party primarily Hable at maturity, he 


. will pay it upon récéiving, due notice of non-pay- 


ment. 
To hold an indorser liable the holder upon its 


non-payment at maturity must give prompt notice 
of such non-payment to-the indorser and that the 
holder looks to the indorser for payment. Such 
notice should be sent within twenty-four hours. 


When an indorser is thus compelled to pay 


he may hold prior parties through whom he recef 
the instrument liable to him by sending them pa Me 
notice of non-payment upon receiving such notice 
oe the er A : 

e maker of a note is liable to pay it if unpaid 
at maturity without any notice fOr the holder 
¥: Notice to 0 tf al 

© one of sever artners 

nose ~ al. me : Pp ers is sufficient 

en a check is certified by a bank th 
becomes primarily liable to pay v4 without re ood 
its non-payment. and when the holder of a check 
thus obtains its certification by the bank, the drawer 
of the check and previous indorsers are released from 
Sot thes and the holder looks to the bank for pay- 

The drawer of a check that has been certified can- 

Hk stop panies on it at the bank after it has 


m_ cert! 

A bona fide holder of a negotiable instrumen’ 
that is, a party who takes an instrument tecuiar a 
its face; before its maturity, pays value for it and has 
no knowledge of any defences to it, is entitled to 
hold the party primarily Mable responsible for its 
payment, despite any defences he may have against 
the party to whom he gave it, except such as rendered 
the instrument void in its conception. Thus, 


he 
maker of a note received no value for i ey 
duced to issue it through fraud or ini 3 ition, ae in 
do not defeat the right ofa bona fide tonter to 
compel its payment from him. : 


ee 
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vt MARRIACES AND DIVORCES IN THE UNI ; 
(All of the Marriage and Divorce data that follow are from the Uated daeeenee Bureau.) 
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MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES PER 1,000 OF 
No. Per 1,000), 


Population. 


Year, Total Mar- Di- 
Population.| riages. | vorces. Mar- {| Di- 
riages .|vorces. 
1925...|115,378,094|1,182,005|175,449 10.2 | 1.52 
1924... |112}269,440|1,178,212}170,952 10.4 | 1.50 
1923...|110,811,923 1,223,924/165,096 11.0 | 1.48 
1922. ..|109,326,982]1,129 045/148,815| 10.3 | 1 a 
1916. 4 


Marriages and Divorces, in the United States. 
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THE POPULATION, 1870 TO 1925. 


No. Per 1,000 

Population. 
Year. Total Mar- Di- 

Population.| riages. | Vvorces. Mar-{ Di- 

riages..j vorces. 
1906 85,837,372) 853,290 72,062| 10.2 | 0.84 
1900 75,994,575| 684,981 55,502] 9.0} 0.73 
1890. 62,947,714| 548,779 33,197| 8.7} 0-53 
1880...| 50,155,783)... ..+-- 19,143]...-.. 0.38 
1870. ..! 39,818,449!...-.- sas S748 Leite iene 0:28 


REASONS FOR VARIATIONS IN MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE RATES. 


_* Phe variations among the different States, in the 
marriage rates are in measure the results of differ- 
ences in the age, sex, and race composition of the 
population, of differences in the proportion of urban 
_-and rural dwellers in the population, and of differences 
in the prevailing social and economic conditions. 

To a degree, the variations in marriage rates are 
due to erences in the extent to which the mar- 
riages reported represented marriages of non-residents. 

The changes in rates from year to year result in 
some States from changes in the. legal requirements 
governing the issue of marriage licenses, as in Ne- 
praska and Georgia, or from a sudden influx of popu- 
lation like that in Florida. 

The very high marriage rates for a State or county 
are sometimes.due to the fact that the marriage as 
reported include the marriages of nonresidents who 
come there to be married, either because of. the 
relatively lenient marriage laws or because of a desire 
+o avoid publicity. : 

_ The migration of couples to areas other than those 
in which they reside, for the purpose of being mar- 
ried, has resulted in the growth in this country of a 
considerable number of so-called “*Gretna, Greens’’— 
places noted for the large number of marriages 
performed and for the ease and promptness with 
which non-resident couples may secure licenses and 
be married. 

Many of the ‘Gretna Greens” are small towns, in 
counties adjacent to large cities, to. which many 
couples go to be married in order to avoid publicity. 
| In each of 43 counties in 1925, or in one or more 
the years since 1922, the marriage rate per 1,000 
estimated population was at least three times the 
rate in the State in which the county is located; and 
as a rule the marriage rate in each of these counties 
was higher than that in any of the adjoining counties. 

The wide differences in divorce rates among the 
States doubtless result: from a great variety of in- 
fluences. 

Among these are the differences in the color or race 
oe poke, of the population; differences in the pro- 
portion of foreign born in the population, and in the 
countries from which they came; the relative strength 

_of prevailing religions, particularly the strength of 

the Roman Catholic faith; interstate migration for 

the purposes of obtaining divorces; and variations in 

ytd laws and in the practice of courts granting 
ivorces. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF CAUSES FOR DIVORCE. 


‘More than twice as many wives as husbands ob- 
tain divorcees. In general, during the years for which 
ae are available, somewhat less than one-third 
of the divorces have been weastes to_the husband 
par At lalla ty es aor? te DBNe ‘been et 
o the wife. € percentages for the respect: ears 
show little variation. ane z 
It may be that husbands, more often than wives, 
give occasion for divorce, but the much larger pro= 
portion of divorces granted to the. wife is, in general, 
due to the fact that there are:-for the wife more legal 
grounds for divorce than there are for the husband. 
For example, nonsupport or neglect to provide— 
a common legal cause for divorce on the part of the 
wite—is not a legal cause for divorce on the part of 
the husband, except in the State of Utah, and in that 
State no divorce was granted to a husband for this 
cause in 1925. : 
And, although the law may make no distinction 
Dbetween the parties, there are certain comparatively 


common grounds for divorce, such as cruelty, which 
are more readily applicable against the husband than 
against the wife. Gs 

Moreover, where each party desires divorcee, it is 
probable that the wife more often than the husband 
makes the application, since a cause for which she 
would be granted a divorce might reflect less un- 
favorably upon the characters of the parties than 
would a cause for which the husband would be granted 
a divorce. 

In 1925 cruelty and desertion were the most com- 
mon causes of divorce. About seven-tenths of all 
the divorces granted during the year were for these 
two causes combined. 

Desertion, comprising 45.8 per_cent. of the cases, 
was the most frequent cause of divorces granted to 
husbands, while cruelty, comprising 42.4 per cent. 
of the cases, was the leading cause of divorces granted 
to wives. 

The percentage of divorces granted to husbands 
for adultery (16 per cent.) was more than twice that 
of divorces granted to wives for this cause (7.1 per 


cent.) 

It may be noted, however, that the actual number 
of divorces granted to husbands for adultery was 
smaller than the number granted to wives. 

The legal cause Shown by the court records may or 
may not, of course, be the true cause underlying the 
action for divorce. Where the husband and wife both 
desire the divorce it is probable that frequently the 
real cause for the action is not the cause alleged. in 
the petition for divorce. 

Frequently, too, more than one cause is alleged 
and it is diffleult to determine from the divoree 
papers the precise cause for which the divorce, ac- 
tually was granted. 

More than two-thirds of all divorces granted in 
1925 were granted to couples that had been married 
less than 10 years. To such couples had been granted 
67.4 per cent. of the divorces for adultery, 71.8 per 
cent. of those for cruelty, 60.5 per cent. of those for 
desertion, 59.4 per cent. of those for drunkenness, 
and 8 per cent. of those granted for neglect to 
provide. 

Of divorces granted to the husband, the proportion 
for adultery—as compared with the proportion for all 
causes—is high during the first, two years of married 
life; the proportion for cruelty is high during the first 
four years; and the proportion for desertion is low 
during the first four years but high afterwards. 

So few divorces were awarded to husbands with 
drunkenness as the alleged cause, that the propor- 
tions, though high from the fourth year up, have 
little significance. 

Of divorces granted to the wife, the proportion 
granted for adultery, on the part of the husband—as 
compared with the proportion for all causes—is low 
during the first five years but is high from the sixth 
to the nineteenth year, the proportion for cruelty 
is high during the first three aaa and low after- 
wards, the proportion for Gesertion islow during the 
first four years and high afterwards, the proportion 
for enness is low during the first five years al 
high afterwards, and the ere. for neglect 
provide is high from the-third to the tenth year. 

The proportion of divorce cases in which children 
were reported decreased from 37.7 per cent. of the 
total for the year 1916 to 34 per cent. in 1922. Since 
that year, however, each succeeding investigation h 
found an increasing proportion of cases. in which : 
onikire wore mip ae ; 

nm 1925, for 36 per cent. of all divorces, minor 
children were reported. i ) 


———— 
MEMORY’S SERVICE. ; 


It has been sald that Human Memory is the evi- 
dence of the Soul. Certain it is, that as mankind has 
advanced toward higher civilization, it has treasured 
more and more that Memory of past events which is 
History. That which is recalled to mind with never 
diminishing pleasure is but another name for Beauty. 

And what is true of events and things is also true 
of persons and of ideas. No nation that is worthy of 
the name will forget its statesmen. The life of a 


réligion is the Memory of its Founder. Literature is 


the Memory of character an nius as it was ex- 
pressed in the idioms of speech. Music is the Memory 
of wonders of the imagination that have moved the 
soul through the sense of hearing, whether of the 
physical or the eplervnal ear. 

‘ven our faith in immortality has been defined as a 
Memory, however broken and unclear, of a former 
state from which we came, ‘trailing clouds of siol At 
And so through Memory we May procure en cae 
Ne service for the personalities we have loved.— 


ss 
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a : a 4 ; 
_.. The following table shows, 


Note. In Colorado, Idaho, New Jersey, and 
some other states the law does not specifically fx 
the minimum age for marriage with consent of par- 


ents or guardians. In such cases the old English 


MARRIAQE AND 

A rig in parentheses after each State show 
number of years residence required before divorce 
action can be begun. 

Causes means causes for absolute divorce in 
addition to aduitery. 

Marriage Licenses—A license of some kind is 
Tequired in every State and Territory, and m. e 
in the United States is now universally on a civil- 
contract basis. But neligious ceremonies are author- 
ized in all the States, provided there is a license to wed. 

No delay in issuing a license, or in marrying un- 
der a license as soon as issued, is experienced, so far 
as the law is concerned, in Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, 
ht ctr tet Oregon, Me hoe rai Texas, 

tah, ginia, Washington, or Wyoming. 

Nar York State, on and after Oct. 4, 1927, 
all under 21 who wish to marry must file notice 
5 days in advance and must present birth certificates 
or other proof of age. They can be married at the 
City Chapel, N. Y. City, only by a judge of a court 
of record. 

A delay of 5 days is required by the statutes in Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan,” 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wis- 


co) ; 
But, in the 5-day states, a judge of a Probate or 
other court power to authorize an ediate 
e, On an affidavit of necessity. This is true, 
in ng) of gang begat Saenz" no matter what ordi- 
nary delays the law st: ates. 
Other states with waiting periods are—California, 
3 days; Delaware, 24 hours for residents, 96 hours 


Below is a summary of the divorce laws # the 
States. The primary cause, everywhere, is adultery. 
Other primary causes are impotency, insanity, and 
cruelty; and conviction of felony since the marriage. 

There is a general similarity between the causes 
in the States. 

All cf the eg ak ee make a distinction be- 
tween divorce, and separation. 

In every state, too, marriages can be dissolved 
not only by divorce but by annulment. 

The primary cause for annulment is fraud of some 
i , manifested in concealment by one or the other 
_. party of a condition which, would have barred the 

marriage, such as insanity, impotency, blood infec- 
tion, conviction of felony, prior undissolved mar- 
riage, and so forth. 


Causes. 


= labam 1-3). 
seers aN aes nature, 


Abandonment 2 years, 
hor pare 
foe rr © e by other 

> peat tyarlage, physical incapacity, imprison- 
' ment for 2 years for felony, confinement in insane 
asylum for 20 years, provided insanity is incur- 


United States—Marriage and Divorce Laws. 


MARRIACEABLE ACE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
by states, the marrlageable 


SUMMARY OF THE DIVORCE LAWS OF THE STATES. 


Grout consent of vere eee age for both males and females with and . 

With | Without With | Without “ 

Consent. Consent. | Consent. | Consent. Consent: Cone % 

Wo- Wo- States o- Wo- |! St . - 
Men.} men.} Men./ men. Men.} men.| Men.} men. a Men, Liscef Men. Mina 

21 18 21 18 Noite. 21 18 |/Okla 18 

18 16] 21 18 14 12 21 18 ||Ore. 18 i 3 ig 

17 14 21 18 18 16 21 18 |/Pa.. 16 16 21 21 

18 16 21 18 18 16 18 18 eyes 18 18 21 | .2r 
Nojte. 21 18 18 15 18 16 |/S.c.. 18 14 18 18 

16 16 21 21 21 18 21 18 mel? fea 18 15 21 21 

18 16 21 18 15 15 | 21 21 enn. 16 16 16 16 

16 14 21 18 18 16 21 21 Texas 16 14 21 18 
Nojte. 21 21 21 18 21 18 ||Utah 16 14 21 18 
c 14 17 18 18 16 21 Ua ke ee 16 14 21 18 
No! te. 18 18 14 13 20 bE Ag ea Bape | 21 21 21 

18 16 21 18 Nojte. 21 18 ||/Wash...}Note.| 16 21 18 

21 18 18 16 18 16 21 18 || W. Va. 19 17 21 21 

16 14) 21 18 16 14 21 18 || Wis. 18 15 21 18 

18 16 21 18 16 14 16 16 || Wyo 18 16 21 21 

14 12 21 21 18 15 21 18 |JP.R 18 16 | 21 21 

14 12 14 12 18 16 21 21 Hawali 18 15 20 | 18 


Common Law presumably prevails—14 years fora 
male, 12 years for a female. In several of the states 
a child can be disinherited by law for marrying be= _ 
low the legal age without parental consent, i 


DIVORCE LAWS. 


tion, 

idated 

pore. 
volv 


riage was solemnized. 


i 7h ae 
The New York State Legislature in 1923 passed 
an act, signed the Governor May 21 and in 
immediate effect, amending the Marriage rzental 


follows: 2 
Conditions attached to matntenance of action to 
annul a Lees An action to annul a marriage 
may be maintained in either of the following cases: 
1. Where both parties are residents of the State 
when the action is commenced. rR) eyes 
. Where the parties were married within the 
State and the plaintiff is a resident thereot when 
the action -is commenced. \ es 
3. Where the parties, having been married with- 
out the State, have become residents of the State 
and have continued to be residents thereof ‘at least J 
one year; and the plaintiff is such a resident when — 
the action is commenced. Pats 


Pa hy 

able; if husband becomes addicted to cocaine; 
morphine or similar drugs. New ground for 
divorce: To the wife, when the wife without 
support from the husband for 2 years preceding — 
the filing of the bill has lived separate and apart — 

from the bed and board of the husband fer § ~— 


Illinois—(1). 


216 


Meet next preceding 
as actually resided 


the filing of the bill and she 

in this State during all of 
said period. : i 

Alaska—(2). Causes. Felony, physical incapacity, 
desertion 2 years, cruelty, habitual drunkenness, 
wilftl neglect of husband for six months to pro- 
vide for wife (he being of ability to doso), — 

- Arizona—(1). Causes. Felony, physical incapac- 
ity before marriage, ‘desertion 1 year, excesses, 
crueHy neglect to provide 1 year, pregnancy of 
wife by other than husband at marriage, con- 

» viction of felony prior to marriage unknown to 
other party, habitual drunkenness. 

Arkansas—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, felony, 
habitual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, former 
marriage existing, physical incapacity. 


California—(1). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 1 
year, neglect 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 
year, felony. ; 

Colorado—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, physi- 


1 year, 


the trial. 

Connecticut—(3). _ Causes. Adultery, fraudulent 
contract, wilful desertion 3 years, with total 
neglect of duty, habitual intemperance, intoler- 
able cruelty, sentence to imprisonment for life, 
infamous crime involving violation of conjugal 
duty and punishable by imprisonment in State 
prison, 7 years’ absence without being heard 
from. Where both husband and wife are resi- 
dents, if either has become incurably insane 
and has been legally confined in a hospital or 
asylum for at least 5 years next preceding date 
of bringing complaint, divorce may be granted. 

Hersworenly” f’auses for absolute divorce. Deser- 
tion 2 years, habitual drunkenness for 2 years, 
extreme cruelty such as to endanger life or health 

\ of either party, bigamy, felony followed by a 
continuous imprisonment for at least 2 years— 
and at the discretion of the Court, fraud, want 
of age, neglect to provide 3 years. “‘When at 
thé time the cause of action arose either party 
was a bona-fide resident of the State, and has 
continued so to be down to the time of the com- 
meneemeént, of the action; except that no action 
for absolute divorce shall be commenced for any 
cause other than adultery, or.bigamy, unless one 
of the parties has been for the»2 years next pre- 
ceeding the commencement of the action a bona- 
fide resident of this State.” 

District of Columbia—(3). 2 
may. be annulled for former existing marriage 
lunacy, fraud, coercion, physical incapacity and 
want ol age at time of marriage. Absolute di+ 
vorce granted only for adultery. 

Florida—(2). Causes. Cruelty, violent temper, 
habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, de- 

_sertion 1 year, former marriage existing, rela- 
tionship within prohibited degrees. 

Goeseten Cs Causes. Mental and physical in- 
capacity, desertion 3 years, felony, cruelty, force, 
duress, or fraud in obtaining. marriage; preg- 
nancy of wife by other than husband at marriage, 
relationship within prohibited degrees. 

Hawaii—(2). Causes. Desertion 6 months; im- 

isonment for life or more than 7 years; Don- 

‘support for 60 days; incurable insanity (3 years 
or more); felony, Jeprosy, cruelty, habitual drunk- 


enness. 

Idaho—(12 months). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 
1 year, neglect. 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 
year, felony, insanity. 

Causes. Desertion 2 years, habitual 

2 years, former existing marriage, 

physical incapacity, attempt on 

infection of ether with com- 


Causes. .Marriages 


drunkenness 
cruelty, felony, 
‘life of other party, 


- municable venereal disease. 

Indiana—(2). Causes. Abandonment 2 years, 
cruelty, habitual drunkenness, failure to provide 
2 years, felony, physical incapacity. 

The Legislative Bureau of Indiana, by a 1925 
ee required to keep marriage and divorce 
sta 

Towa—(1) Causes. ‘Desertion 2 years; felony, 
insanity or feeble-mindedness, habitu drunken- 


mate child or children living of which wife did 
not know at time of mare ae 
be annulled for the follow 
the time of the marriage: 
incapacity, former existing marriage. 
Kansas—(1). Causes. 1, when either of the parties 
had a former husband or wife living at the time 
of the subsequent marriage; 2, abandonment for 
one year; 3, adultery; 4, impotency; 5, when the 
wife at the time of themarriage was pregnant by an- 
other than her husband; 6, extreme cruelty; ve 
fraudulent contract; 8, habitual drunkenness; 9, 
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10, 
therefor subsequent to 


years, 


gross neglect of duty; 
4nd imprisonment 
marriage. 
Kentucky—(1). ¢ 
desertion i year, 


the conviction of a felony 
the 


Causes. Separation 5 

felony, physical inca acity, 
loathsome disease, habitual drunkenness year, 
cruel and inhuman treatment force, fraud or 
duress in obtaining marriage, joining religious sect 
believing marriage unlawful, pregnancy of wife 
by other than husband at marriage or subsequent 
unchaste behavior. P 

Louisiana—(1). Causes. Condemnation to in- 
famous punishment, 7 years’ separation, absence 
of reconciliation for 1 fen after a judgment of 
separation, separation from bed and board may 
be granted for habitual intemperance, excesses, 
cruel treatment or outrages, public defamation, 
abandonment, attempt by one spouse on life of 
the other, when fugitive from justice on charge 


of infamous crime. 

Maine—(1). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 3 years, 
physical incapacity, habits of intoxication by 
liquors, opium or_other drugs, Degiect to provide. 

Marytand—(2). Causes. 1. Impotence of either 
party before marriage. 2: Any cause which ren- 
ders a martiage null and void. . Adultery. 
4, Abandonment for 3 years. 5. Unehastity of 
wife before marriage. 


Massachusetts—(3).. 
tence, 3 years’ 


Causes. Adultery, impo- 

esertion, gross and confirmed 
habits of intoxication caused by voluntary and 
excessive use of intoxicating liquor, opium or 
other drugs, cruel and abusive treatment, or on 
wife's libel, if husband being of sufficient ability, 
grossly or wantonly and cruelly refuses or neglects 
to provide suitable maintenance for her. 

Michigan—(1). Causes. Felony, desertion 2 years 
habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, an 
in the discretion of the Court for cruelty or neglect 


to provide. 
Minnesota—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, habit- 
tial drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, physical in- 


eapacity, sentence for felony. 


Mississippi— (1). Causes. Adultery, felony, de- 
sertion 2 years, consanguinity, physical inca- 
pacity, habitual drunkenness by liquor, opium or 
other drugs, cruelty, insanity at time of mar- 
riage, former existing marriage, pregnancy of 
wife by other than husband at marriage. 

Missouri—(1). Causes. Felony, absence 1 year, 
habitual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, indi ities 
vagrancy, former existing marriage, Dp! ysical 
incapacity, conviction of felony prior to marriage 
unknown to other party, wife pregnant by other 
than husband at marriage. 

Montana—(1). . Causes. Adultery, action must 

be commenced within 2 years after discovery 

by injured party, extreme cruelty by inflicting 
grievous. mental suffering for 1 year, 1 year's 
wilful desertion, 1 year of wilful neglect, 1 year 
of habitual intemperance, conviction of felony. 

Action must be commenced within 2 years after 

final judgment and sentence. 

Nebraska—(1)- Causes. Abandonment 2 years, 
habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, felony, 
failure to support 2 years, cruelty, imprisonment 
for more than 3 years. , 

Nebraska, by a 1925 law, forbids a sult for 
divorce until 6 months after the notice of a suit 
was served. 

Nevada—(3 months). Causes. Wilful desertion 1 
year, conviction of felony or infamous crime, 
habitual gross drunkenness contracted since 
marriage, impotency at the time of the matriage 
continuing to the time of the divorce, extreme 
cruelty, neglect to provide 1 year, insanity for 2 
years. 

New Hampshire—Residence of 3 years required 
when action brought for desertion; for er 
causes but one year required. Grounds for divorce 
are Impotency, adultery, extreme cruelty of either 
party, and treatment injuring the health or en- 
dangering the reason. 
of crime and actual imprisonment for more than 
a year, desertion for three years and drunkenness 
for three years, membership in a religious sect or 
society which professes to believe the marriage 
relations unlawful, coupled with refusal to co- 
habit for six months. 

There are other causes but they would be in- 
cluded in desertion for a period of three years. 

New Hampshire is a common-law te and 
any grounds which would be fraud wo id be a 

ound for divorce; and impotency must have ex- 

ted before marriage, operating as a fraud. De- 
sertlon and drunkenness must have existed for 
three years. «The other causes are understood to 
be a year because it is necessary for a year’s res- 
idence to precede a commencement of any action: 


conviction of either party . 


fom New Jersey—(2). 


Okiahoma—(1). 
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Causes. _ Desertion 2 years, 
. extreme cruelty to either of the parties, whether 
the acts of cruelty were committed prior to or 
after the passage of this act (1923); provided 
that no petition for divorce shall be filed until 
after 6 months from the date of the last act of 
ced complained of. No divorce may be ob- 
tained on grounds arising in another State unless 
they constituted ground for divorce in the State 

_ where they arose. 

A decree nisi becomes absolute after 3 months, 
under a 1927 amendment to the divorce law. 

New Mexico—(1).. Causes. Abandonment, cruelty, 

non-support, habitual drunkenness, felony, im- 
ee wee pregnancy of wife by other than hus- 

and at marriage, habitual drunkenness, con- 

viction of felony and imprisonment therefor. 
New York—(1l). Causes. Adultery, abandonment 
or absence for 5 successive years with proof of 
diligent but unavailing search, and consequent 
presumption of death. The marriage may be 
annulled for such causes as rendered the rela- 
tionship void at its inception. 
North Carolina—(2). Causes. Adultery by either 
party, prepnancy of wife by other than husband 
at marriage, physical incapacity, husband and 
wife living apart for 5 successive years, plaintiff 
in suit residing in State for that period. 
North Dakota—(1). Causes. Adultery, extreme 
cruelty, desertion 1 year, neglect 1 year, habitual 
intemperance 1 year, conviction of felony. In- 
sanity, party having beén inmate of State in- 
stitution for 5-years; no divorce for insanity to 
be granted until after thorough examination by 
committee, all of whom must agree insanity is 
incurable. 

Ohio—(1). Causes. That either party had a hus- 
- band or wife living at the time of the marriage 
from which the divorce is sought, wilful absence 
of either party from the other for 3 years, adul- 
tery, impotency, extreme crueltr, fraudulent con- 
tract, any gross neglect of dwty, habitual drunk- 
enness for 3 years, the imprisonment of either 
party in a penitentiary under sentence thereto. 

e petition for divorce under this clause must 
be filed during the imprisonment of the adverse 
party. The procurement of a divorce without 
this State, by a husband or wife, by virtue of 
which the party who procured it is released from 
the obligations of the marriage, while they remain 
binding upon the other party. 

Causes. _The district court may 

grant a divorce for any >f the following causes: 1 

when either of the parties had a former husband 

or wife living at the time of the subsequent mar- 

e; 2, abandonment for one year; 3, adultery; 

4, impotency; 5, when the wife, at the time of 

marriage, was pregnant. by another than her hus- 

band; 6, extreme cruelty; 7, fraudulent contract; 

8, habitual drunkenness; 9, gross neglect of duty: 
10, conviction of a felony, and imprisonment in 
pe penitentiary therefor, subsequent to the mar- 

age. : 


Oklahoma, by a 1925 law makes it bigamous 
to remarry within 6 months after a divorce decree. 
ba ta te Causes. Conviction of felony, 

habitual gross drunkeaness contracted since 
marriage and continuing 1 year, impotency ex- 
isting at the time of the marriage and continuing 
to the commencement of the suit, wilful desertion 


1 year, cruelty or personal indignities rendering 
life burdensome. 
Pennsylvania—(1). Causes. Former existing mar- 


riage, desertion 2 years, personal abuse or conduct 
paanig life burdensome, felony, fraud,relationship 
within prohibited degrees, pace incapacity. 
In Pennsylvania, by a 1925 law, a husband 
who gets divorce because of his wife's cruel and 
barbarous treatment does not have to pay alimony, 
A 1927 law authorizes a woman who gets a di- 
vorce to sell and mortgage her realty without the 
husband's joinder. 
Porto Rico—(1). Causes. Adultery, felony. habit- 
ual drunkenness or continued and excessive use 
of opium, morphine, or any other narcotic; cruel 
treatment or grave injury; abandonment for 
more than 1 year; absolute, perpetual and in- 
_ curable impotence occurred after marriage; 
attempt to corrupt sons or prostitute daughters; 
proposal of husband to prostitute wife. 


Rhode Island—(2). Causes. Impotency, extreme 
cruelty, wilful desertion for 5 years of either of 
the parties, or for such desertion for a shorter 
period of time, in the discretion of the Court; 
continued drunkenness, for the habitual, exces- 
Sive and intemperate use of opium, morphine or 
chloral, neglect and refusal for the period of at 
least 1 year next before the filing of the peti- 
tion on the part of the husband to provide neces- 
saries for the subsistence of his wife (the husband 
being of sufficient ability), and for any other 
gross misbehavior and wickedness, in either 
of the parties, repugnant to and in violation of 
the marriage covenant. 

South Carolina—No divorces granted. at 


South Dakota—(1). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 
1 year, neglect 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 
year, felony, insanity 5 years. ‘The marriage may 
be annulled for the following causes existing at 
the time of the marriage: Want of age, former 
existing marriage, insanity, physical incapacity, 
force or fraud inducing marriage. 

Tennessee—(2). Causes. Former existing mar- 
riage, desertion 2 years, felony, physical inca- 
pacity, attempt on life of other party, refusal 
of wife to live with husband in the State and 
absenting herself 2 years, pregnancy of wife by 
other than husband at marriage; cruelty, indig- 
nities, habitual drunkenness, habit contracted 
after marriage. 

Texas—(i). Causes. Abandonment 3. years, 
physical incapacity, cruelty, excess or outrages 
rendering life together insupportable, felony, 
living apart without cohabitation 10 years. 

oes! Causes. Desertion -1 year, physical 
incapacity, habitual drunkenness, felony, cruelty, 
permanent insanity. 

Vermont—(2). Catuses. Imprisonment 3 years, 
intolerable severity, desertion 3 years, neglect by 
husband to provide, absence 7 years without 
being heard from. 

Virginia—(I). Causes. Adultery, felony, deser- 
tion 3 years, fugitive from justice 2 years, preg- 
nancy of wife by other than husband at marriage, 
wife a prostitute, or either party conyicted of 
felony before marriage unknown to other, physical - 
incapacity. 

A divoree decree in Virginia may be revoked 
by the Court on the joint application of the 
parties. Decrees for divorce from bed and board 
may be merged by the Court, after 3-to 5 years, 
into a divoree from the bond of matrimony. 


Washington—(]l). Causes. When consent to 
marriage was obtained by force or fraud and 
there has been no subsequent voluntary co- 
habitation, for adultery on part of wife or hus- 
band when unforgiven, and application is made 
within 1 year after it shall have become known; 
impotency, abandonment for 1 year; cruel treat- 
ment of either party. by other, or personal in- — 
dignities rendering life burdensome; habitual 
drunkenness of either party, or neglect or refusal 
of husband to make suitable provision; imprison- 
ment in State penal institution; 5 years’ separa- 
tion; in case of incurable chronic mania or de- 
mentia for 5 years or more, while under con- 
finement by order of a court of record, Court 
may in its discretion grant a divorce. 

West Virginia—(1). Causes. Desertion 3 years, 
felony, physical incapacity, pregnancy of wife 
by other than husband at ma e, husband, a 
licentious character or wife a prostitute unknown 
to other party, either party convicted of felony 
before marriage unknown to other. The mar- 
riage may be annulled for the following causes 
existing at the time of the marriage: Former 
existing marriage, consanguinity, insanity, physical 
incapacity, miscegenation, want of age. 

Wisconsin—(2). Causes. Felony (imprisonment 
3 a desertion 1 year, cruelty, impotency, 
habitual drunkenness 1 year, separation 5 years. 
In the discretion of the Court for cruelty or 
neglect to provide. ; 

bP bese ai ant Causes. Felony, desertion 1 
year, habitual drunkenness, cruelty, neglect to 
provide 1 year, husband a vagrant, physical in- 
Capacity, indignities rendering condition intoler- 
able, pregnancy of wife by other than husband 
at marriage, either party convicted of felony 
before marriage unknown to other. 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 
Firat year, paper; second, calico: third, muslin; | crystal: 


t nh. 
fourth, silk; fifth, wood; sixth, iron; séventh, copper: | forty-ffth, sapphire; fiftieth 
fe “eights, bronze; ninth, pottery; tenth, tin; fifteenth, | sixtieth, diamond; seventy-fifth, diamond. 


tieth, china; twenty-fifth, silver; 
aon: thirty-fifth, coral; fortieth, ruby; 


pe gold; fifty-fifth, emerald; 
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ADMINISTRATION OF DECEASED PERSONS’ ESTATES. 


the discretion of the Court, for cause -shown, aD 
executor may be required to give a bond. i 

2. Claims of Creditors.—The procedure in the 
several States in presenting creditors’ claims against 
the estate varies very considerably.: In the ma- 
jority of the States the executor or administrator 
is required promptly to give public notice to creditors 
to present their claims to him, and the creditors are 
required so to present their claims supported by 
an affidavit that the same are justly due and owing 
from the estate, above any offsets or counter claims, 
within a period limited generally to six months or 
a year. The law of each State should be consulted 
for more specific details. Most of the States direct 
a final closing of the estate by the executor or ad- 
ministrator within a year or eighteen months after 
his appointment, though the time limit may be 
eae by the Probate Court if conditions re- 
quire it. 

3. The following table contains an analysis of 
the laws of the several States, covering: 

(1) The inheritance or succession tax upon 
property received either by intestate laws, last will, 
or by gift or transfer, designed to take effect at 
death, excepting legacies for religious, charitable or 
educational purposes, which are tax exempt in most 
s of the States. In the great majority of the States 

In most of the States, if so provided by the will, | no distinction as to tax is made between real estate 
no bond is required of an executor, except that | and personal property. : 
in some States-an executor is required to give a (2) The various classes of estate obligations 
bond to cover the probable amount of the debts | given priority over other claims in case of the in- 
of the estate, and in practically all the States, in * solvency of the. estate. 


Nore—Taz when used below means Inheritance Tax, and Obligations means Preferred Obligations. 


The following is a synopsis of the laws of the 
various States affecting the administration of the 
estate of a deceased person: 

1. Who to Administer—(a) If the deceased 
leaves a will, the duty of administration falls upon 
the executor. If no executor is named, or in the 
event of the death or refusal of the executor to 

act, the Court will grant administration under 
the will to some suitable person, generally selected 
from those most largely interested under the pro- 
visions of the will, such as the residuary legatees, 
if any. (b) If the deceased died intestate, letters 
of administration are granted to the following 
persons in practically all the States: 

First—To the surviving husband or widow. 

Second—To one or more of the next of kin en- 
titled to share in the estate. 

Third—If none of the above consent to act, to 

_one of the creditors of the estate, except in locali- 
ties where there is provided by law a Public Ad- 
ministrator, who is preferred to creditors. 

In practically all the States an administrator 
is required to give bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties in double the value of the estate 
to be administered: 


ALABAMA—Taz—None. Obligattons—l, Funeral 
expenses; 2, administration expenses; 3, expenses 
of last sickness; 4, taxes; 5, wages of servants or 
employees; 6, other debts. 

ALASKA—Tar—Primary rates: -On amounts up 
to $15,000; to wife or lineal issue, 1%; to hus- 
band or lineal ancestor, 144%; to brother or 
sister or descendant of such, wife or widow of 
son, or husband of daughter, 3%; brother or sister 
of father or mother, or descendant of such, 4%; 
other collaterals, or strangers, or body politic or 
corporate, 5%. On amounts $15,000 to $30,000, 
double primary fates; $30,000 to $50,000, 234 
times: $50,000 to $100,000, -3.times; over $100,- 
000. 31%4 times primary rates. Exemptions, to 
widow. husband, lineal issue (including adopted 


children), $10,000; to lineal ancestors, $3,000; 
to collaterals, $1,000. charitable transfers to 
hospitals, schools, etc., $2,500. Obdligattons— 


1, Funeral expenses; 2, administration expenses; 
3, expenses of last sickness; 4, taxes; 5, wages of 
servants or employees.” 


widow, $10,000. others, ‘ ; tax on firs 
$25,000 1%; to $50,000, 2%; to $100,000, 3%; 
to $500,000, 4%: over $500,000, 5%. 2d Group— 


rates: 2%, 4%, 6%. 8% and 10%. 
cr sister of father or mother or descendants of 
such—exempt, $250; rates: 3%, 6%. 9%, 12% 
and 15%. 4th—Brother or sister of grandfather 
or peoromatie: or.descendants of such, exempt, 
$150: rates: 4%, 8%, 12%, 16% and.20%. Sth 
-—Any other degree of consanguinity or stranger 
in blood, or a body politic or corporate, exempt 
$100, rates: 5%. 10%. 15%, 20% and 25%. 
ARKANSAS—Taz—On amounts not exceeding 
$5,000 the rate is 1% to parents, husband or 
wife, child or adopted child, lineal descendant, 
son-in-law or daughter-in-law. Brother or sister 
{ncluding halt-blood, 2%. To all others the rate 
on the same amount is 4%. $3,000 passing to 
widow or minor child and $1,000 passing to the 
other immediate relatives mentioned is exempt. 
The exemption to others more remote is $500. 
On amounts in excess of $5,000 the primary rates 
(1%, 2% and 4% ps a are increased as 
follows: From $5,000 to $10,000, twice the 
primary rates; from $10,000 to $25,000. 3 times the 
primary rates; trom $25.00C to $50,000, 4 times: 
$50,000 to $75,000, & times the owe rate; from 
$7E 000 to $100,000, 6 times; $100,000 to $200,000, 
7 times: $200,000 to $500,000, 8 times: $500,000 to 
$1.006.000 9 times; over $1.000.000 10 times. 
Obligat/ons--1, Funeral expenses’ 2 expenses of 
last sickness) 3 wages of servants; 4. judgments 
which are liens on land ot deceased: 5, all debts due 
by estote including taxes cost of administration, 
etc.; €, Federal estate tax. 
CALIFORN1A—Taz—To husband. wife, descend- 
ants, ancestors, adopted children or issue thereof, 
1% up to $25,000; 2% from $25,000 to $50,000, 
4% from $50,000 ‘to $100.000; 7%, $100,000 to 


$200,000; 10%, $200,000 to $500,000; 12% 
Rbove $500,000. $24,000 is exempt’ to widow 


or minor child; to others in this paragraph $10,000 © 


is exempt. Property received by any one be- 
longing in this classification from a member of 
this class who died within five years and having 
paid a tax thereon is exempt. To brothers. 
sisters, or their descendants, or to a son-in-law 
or daughter-in-law, 3% up to $25,000; upon the 
increasing amounts in the preceding paragraph 
the rates are 6%, 9%, 12%, 15% and 18%. 
$2,000 exempt from tax. To uncles, aunts, or 
their descendants, 4% up to $25,000; the rates 
increase, as above, up to $200,000 as follows: 
8%, 10% and 15%; above $200,000, the rate is 
20%. $1,000 exemption. To others more re- 
mote in blood, 5% up to $25,000; the rates in- 
crease as above up to $100,000 as follows: an 
and 15%; above $100,000 the rate is 20%. $. 
exemption. Obdligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, 
expenses of last sickness; 3, wages due within 60 
days; 4, debts preferred by U. S. laws; 5, judg- 
ae Rasa ae other liens. 

s' owned in domestic corporations by non- 
resident decedents are taxed at a flat 2% rate and 
allowed no deductions or exemptions. ‘ 

All of the community property going to the 
husband and one-half of the community property 
going to the wife is exempt from taxation. 


COLORADO—Taz—Direct heirs—Father, mother, 


husband, wife, child, adopted child or descend- 


ants, in excess of exemption ($20,000 for widow, ~ 


others $10,000) up to $50,000, 2%; 

3 See 0} >; to $100,000; 
, 6% > ovel 

son, husband or 


7 
10%. Uncle, aunt, nephew or niece or descend. 


ant, in excess of $500, up to $5,000, 4%; 
BGs to $25,000, 6%; to $106,006, $ hae a 
. 10% ; to $500,000, 12% ; over’ $500,000, 149% 


Strangers, all 
$3100 G06, 10% to $250 506: a 

A A » to >» 
14% ; over $500,00 longa 60,000 


CONNECTICUT—Taz—The het estate of any resi- 


class in excess of 
to and includin; 1 

thereof; on the amount An exe At ino 
and including $200,000, 3% thereof: and on the 
amount in excess of $200,000, 4%. Deductions 
The net estate for taxation purposes of a resident 


ae 
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decedent shall be ascertained by adding to the 
uppraised value of the inventcried estate all gains 
toade in reducing choses in action to possession. 
except income aceruing after death, and deduct- 
‘ing therefrom the amount of claims paid, all 
fumeral expenses and expelses of administration. 
allowance made for the support of widow and 
.. family of the decedent during the settlement of 
' the estate, the amount at death of all unpaid 
mortgages not deducted in the appraisal of 
property mortgaged, and losses incurred during 
the settlement of the estate in the reduction of 
~choses in action to possession, provided no such 
. deduction shall be made for allowance for sup- 
port of widow and family beyond the date upon 
which the tax hereby imposed becomes payable. 
The net estate in this State of a non-resident 
decedent, for taxation purposes, shall be ascer- 
tained by adding to the appraised value of the 
estate all gains made in ucing choses in action 
to ion, except income accruing after death, 
and deducting therefrom funeral expenses if the 
decedent is buried within the State, expenses of 
administration within the State, the amount at 
death of all unpaid mortgages not deducted in 
the appraisal of mortgaged property within the 
State, and losses incurred during the settlement 
of the estate in reducing choses in action to posses- 
sion. No deduction shall be made for ante 
mortem claims, in whole or in part, unless the 
estate in the State having original jurisdiction 
shall be insolvent, in which case the difference 
between the amount of claims and the amount of 
estate within the State having original jurisdic- 
tion shall be deducted from the estate in this 
State. bligations—1. Funeral and administra- 
tion -ex ; 2, expenses of last sickness; 3, 


taxes; 
preferr claims by State laws. Expenses of 


State inheritancs taxes. 
DELAWARE—Taz—To_ grandparents, 


eat-uncle, great-aunt or their " Megeendants, 
i exempt. on excess, u 

1000; 3%, $25,000 to $100,000; 4%, "$100,000 
to $200,000: 5% above $200,000. To others 


or delivery of goods. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Taz—None (see 
“also United States, end of table). _ Odligattons— 
1, Judgments or decree of Court; 2, Funeral ex- 
penses; 3, other debts. 


FLORIDA—Tat—None. The voters in 1924 
amended the State Constitution prohibit in- 
heritance or income taxes, Odligations—1. Admin- 
istration expenses; 2, funeral expenses; 3, expenses 
of last sickness; 4, judgments and debts due to 
tate; 5, mortgages, meéchanics’ liens, material 

6n's, . Re ed and other Iiens; 6, 
ail other debts Withont distinction or rank. 


GIA—Tazr—Eighty ¢ent of the amount 

ne ty as. Federal Inheritance Tax. If the estate is not 
subject to the Federal Tax, no tax is assessed by the 
‘state. Obligations—l, Year’s support of os: 


-of funeral and last sickness; 3, ad- 
Fi Sebeationt ex) ; 4, taxes; 5, fiduciary 


accounts. 

IDAHO—Taz—Tax on estates less than $25,000 
at following rates: To husband or wife, lineal 
issue or r, adopted child or its issue, 1%; 
exempt to iow or minor child, $10,000; to 
‘others of this class, exempt $4,000. To brother 
or sister, or their descendants, or wife or widow 
of son, or husband of daughter, 14% exempt, 

000: To uncles, aunts or descendants, 3%; 
exempt, $1,500. To great-uncles, great-aunts or 
descend: 4%; exempt, OO aon are 

‘exempt, $500. On er estates than $25, 
the Are Tates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 

- t0 $50,000, 134 times above; $50,000 to $100,000, 

2 times above; $100,000 to $500,000, 242 times 


above; $500,000, and upward, 3 times above. 
Obdligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
last sickness; 3, debts preferred by U. 8. laws; 
4, judgments and mortgages. 


ILLINOIS—Ter—Class A, father, mother, lineal 
ancestor, husband, wife, child, adopted or mu- 
tually acknowledged child, brother, sister, wife 
or widow of son, husband of daughter, lineal 
descendant—in excess of exemption—to $50,000, 
2% 350,000 to $150,000,.4%; to $250,000, 6%; 
to $500,000, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class B, 
uncle, aunt, niece, nephew or lineal descendant: 


of same, in excess of exemption—to $20,000; 6 low 


to $70,000, 8%; to $170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 
16%. Class C, all others except Class D, which 
consists of gifts for hospitals, religious, educa- 
tional, Bible, missionary, tract, scientific, benevo- 
lent or charitable purposes within the State, and 
which are entirely exempt—in excess of exemption 
—to $20,000, 10%; to $50,000, 12%; $50,000 to 
$100,000, 16%; to $150,000, 20%; to $250,000, 
24%; over $250,000, 30%. Exemptions—Class A, 


$20,000, except to brother and sister, $10,000; . 


Class B, exemption is $500; Class C, $100. Odliga- 
tions—1, Funeral and administration expenses; 
2, allowance to widow and children; 3, expenses 
of last sickness, except doctor's bill and wages to 
servants; 4, debts to common school or township 
funds; 5, doctor's bill, last sickness; 6, money 
owed in fiduciary capacity. 


INDIANA—Taz is on excess above exemption; 
five classes, first includes wife, husband, child of 
decedent under 18, other lineal issue, lineal an- 
cestor, acknowledged or adopted child, lineal 
issue of same; second, brother, sister, descendant of 
same, son-in-law, daughter-in-law; third, uncle, 
aunt, descendant of same; fourth, great-uncle, 
great-aunt, descendant of same; fifth, all others. 
Amount of tax runs from 1% to 4% on first class, 
from 2% to 8% on second, from 3% to 12% on 
third, from 4% to 16% on fourth, and from 5% 
to 20% on fifth, up to $25,000; $25,000 to $50,000; 
$50,000 to $300,000 and on excess of $300,000. 
Exemptions are, in the first class: Wife, $15,000; 
child of decedent under 18, $5,000; others, $2,000; 
in second class exemption is $500; in third class, 
#250; in fourth class, $150; fifth class, $100. Order 
of payment of obligations—Costs of adminis- 
tration, widow’s statutory allowance, attorney 
fees, expense of last sickness, burial expense, 
taxes, claims due at death, 


IOWA—Taz—Direct inheritance—Over exemption, © 


gtaduated tax; 1% on any amount in excess of 
$15,000 and up to $30,000; $30,000 to $45,000, 
144 %; $45,000 to $60,000, 2%; $60,000 to $90,000, 
214 %: $90,000 to $120,000, 3%: $120,000 to $180,- 
000, 4%; $180,000 to $240,000, 5%; $240,000 to 
$300,000, 6%; on all sums in excess of $300,000, 


7%. Ezxemptions—Husband or wife, one-third of | 


net estate plus $15,000; each direct heir, $15,000. 
Collateral Inheritance—5% up to $100,000; 6% 
to $200,000; 7% in excess of $200,000. Obdliga~ 
tions—1, Debts preferred by U. S. laws: 2, public 
fates and taxes; 3, wages within 90 days of death; 
4, claims filed within six months after notice. 
There is an exemption of,$1,000 to each collateral 
heir or beneficiary. 


KANSAS—Tazr—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, 


lineal descendant, wife or widow of same: On ~ 


first $25,000, 1%; on second $25,000, 2%; on 


next $50,000, 3%; on next $400,000, ie on all 


over $500,000, 5% (except in case of wife of 

decedent one-half of above rates). To brothers 

a ee on a bia 3743 on second $25,- 
+ OD nex 000, ) 

* 10%; on all over $500,000, 1214% 
relatives of all degrees other than as above, and 
to strangers, on first $25,000, 5%; on second. 
$25,000, 744%; on next $50,000, 10%; om next 
$400,000, 12144%;. on all over $500,000, 15%. 


Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of © 


the last sickness, wages of servants and demands 
for medicines and medical attendance during the 
last sickness of the deceased and the expenses of 

ration; 3, debts due to State; 4, judg- 
ments; 5, all demands presented within one year 
after letters of administration; 6, demands pre- 
sented after one year and before two years. Bx- 


ions to wife, $75,000; to others of Class 
rh FS 000; to each member of Class B, $5,000.: 


Taxes are on excess over exemption. 


NTUCKY—Taz—Three classes: A—Husband, 
ota) iineal ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted 
child, mutually acknowledged child, step-child, 
daughter-in-law, son-in-law, or any lineal issue 
of such adopted or mutually acknowledged 
child or step-child; B—Brother, sister,- brother- 
in-law, sister-in-law, nephew, niece, or lineal 
descendant of the wife or widow of a nephew, 
or husband of a niece, or uncle and aunt; re- 


‘ 


on next $4060,- es 
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ligious, charitable, educational and State in- 
stitutions within U. S. but not wichin this State; 
C—Persons or corporations not included in 
A or B, and any person or eorporation not ex- 
empted as bona-fide charitable, educational or 
religious. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 16% 
on Class A; from 2% to 16% on Class B; from 
6% to 16% on Class C—Up to $25,000, ex- 
cess of value over $25,000 to $50,000; to $100,- 
000; to $250,000; to $500,000, over $500,000. 
Ezxemptions—Wife $20,000, all other persons in 
Class A. $5,000, except persons under 21 years 
of age, $10,000; brothers, sisters, brothers-in-law 
and sisters-in-law, uncles and aunts, $2,000, all 
other persons or corporations, $500. _ Obligations— 
In calculating the value of the distributive shares 
the following deductions shall be allowed and no 
others—1, Debt of the decedent; 2, taxes accrued 
and unpaid; 13, death duties paid to foreign 
countries; 4, estate and inheritance taxes paid to 
other State; 5, Federal estate taxes; 6, drainage, 
street or other special assignments due and un- 
paid and constituting liens; 7, funeral and burial 
expenses (including monument up to $500); 
8, commission of executors and administrators 
actually allowed and paid; 9, cost of administra- 
tion including reasonable attorney's fees; 10, 
certain transfers made within two years prior 
to death on which transfer tax was paid. 


LOUISIANA—Taz—To direct descendant by blood 
or affinity, ascendant or surviving spouse in 
excess of $5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over 
-$20,000, 3%. To a collateral relation (including 
brothers or sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, 
on amount in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 
5%; in excess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, 
in excess of $500, on amount in excess of $500, 
up to $5,000, 5%; in excess of $5,000, 10%. 
Exemptions—To direct descendant, ascendant or 
surviving spouse, $5,000; to collateral relations, 
$1,000; to a stranger, $500. Ali legacies and 
donations to charitable, religious or educational 
institutions located in State entirely exempt. 
Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, legal expenses; 
8, expenses of last sickness; 4, servants’ wages 
within one year; 5, salaries, clerks. 


MAINE—Taz—To ancestors,, parents, husband, 
wife, descendants, adopted child, adoptive parent, 
wife of son, husband of daughter, the rates are as 
follows: Up to $50,000, 1% ; $50,000 to $100,000, 
1%%; above $100,000, 2%; $10,000 exempt to 
parents, husband, wife, child, adopted child, or 
adoptive parent. To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
nephew, niece or cousin, the rates on the above 
amounts are 4%, 44% and 5%; $500 exempt. 
To others, rates on the same amounts are 5%, 
6% and 7%; same exemption. Odligations— 
i, Funeral and administration expenses; 2, allow- 
ance to husband, widow or children; 3, expenses 
of last sickness; 4, debts preferred under U. 8. 
laws; 5, taxes. 


MARYLAND—Taz—Exempt to parents, husband 
or wife, children, or lineal descendants; to others, 
5% onthe distributive share providing the estate 
of the decedent is $500 or more. Odligations—1, 
Taxes; 2, funeral expenses; 3, arrears of rent; 

_ 4, judgments or decrees of court. 


pr AEeY CUBET TS Tar -—The State Act of 1926 
provides: 

“A tax is hereby imposed upon the transfer of 
the estate of every person dying after Feb. 26, 
1926, and before June 1, 1927, who at the time 
of death was a resident of this commonwealth, 
the amount of which shall be the amount by 
which 80 per cent. of the estate tax payable to 
the Uni States under the provisions of the 
Federal Revenue Act of 1926 shail exceed the 
aggregate amount of all estate, inheritance, 
legacy and succession taxes actually paid to the 
several States of the United States in respect to 
any property owned by such decedent or subject 
to such taxes as & part of or in connection with 
his estate.’ Obligations—-1, Funeral bills; 2, 
-expenses of last sickness; 3, charges of admin- 
istration—these 3 preferred and not affected by 
insolvency; 4, debts preferred by U. 8. laws; 5, 

ublic rates and taxes; 6, wages, not over $100; 

, debts for necessaries. furnished within six 
months not exceeding $100; 8, all other creditors. 


MICHIGAN—Four rates—1, Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 
or husband of daughter, adopted and mutually 
acknowledged child, provided such relationship 
began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until death of such decedent, granter, etc., 
or any lineal descendant exempt up to $5,000: wife 
up to $30,000, with an additional $5,000 for each 
minor child to whom no property is transferred. 
2. Inheritance tax is on totals including exemp- 
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500,000, 4%; up to $750,000, 6%; in excess of 
$50 b00, 8%, provided that port: on of the prop- 


MINNESOTA—Taz—In estates of persons who 


died prior to April 20, 1905, there was no tax; 
in estates of persons dying on or after April 20, 
1905, and before July 1, 1911, rates and ines 
tions are fixed by Chap. 288, Laws of 1905; 

estates of persons dying on or after July 1, 1911, 
to and including April 23, 1919, rates and ex- 
emptions are fixed by Section 2a, 2b and 2¢ as 
set forth in Section 2273, General Statutes of 
1913; in estates of persons dying on or after 
July 24, 1919.—Seven classes of beneficiaries: 
1, wife, adopted children or lineal issue; 2, 
husband, or child and issue; 3, lineal an- 
cestor (father, mother, grandfather, etc.); 4, 
brother or sister, half-brother or half-sister, 
nephews, Mieces, daughters-in-law, sons-in-law; 
5, uncles, aunts, cousins, second cousins, etc.; 
6, State of Minnesota or any political division 
for public purposes, religious, charitable, scientific, 
educational bodies, cemeteries, etc.—all. within 
the State, totally exempt. 7, Kindred other 
than those mentioned, strangers to blood of 
decedent. Exemptions of $10,000 in Classes 
1, 2 and $3,000 on class 3 on excess up to 
$100,000, 1% to 444%; over $100,000, 4% to 
6%; 4, exemptions of $1,000; on excess up to 
$160,000, 3% to 9%: over $100,000, 12%; 5, 
exemptions of $250 up to $100,000, 4% to 12%; 
over $100,000, 16%. 6, All exempt. D- 
tion of $100; up to $100,000, 5% to 15%; over 
$100,000, 20%. Obligations—1, Administ: 
expenses; 2, fun expenses; 3, expenses Of last 
sickness; 4, debts preferred by U.S. laws; 5, taxes. 


MISSISSIPPI—Tar—Upon entire net income of 


every resident, individual, corporation, association, 
trust or estate in excess of credits—on first $1,000 
of taxable income or any part thereof, 1%; on 
second $1,000, 144%; on next $3,000, 2%; on 
next $5,000, 3%; on next $15,000, 4%; on all 
taxable income in excess of $25,000, 5%. Same 
tax on net income of non-residents on property 
owned and business carried on in State. In 
computing net income deductions allowed: Ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses paid or incurred in 
carrying on business; necessary expenses incurred 
by those forced to leave home to do business; 
interest on indebtedness except for purchase of 
tax free bonds or stock in national bank or bank 
organized under State laws; losses not com- 
pensated for by insurance, including those from 
fires, storms, shipwrecks, theft; debts ascertained 
to be worthless and charged off. Ezemptions— 
Single individual, $1,000 and $200 for each de- 
pendent; head of family or married individual 
living with husband or wife, $2,000; $200 ‘for 
dependents under 18 years of e or incapable 
of self-support, or a student in school or college, 
corporation or associates, $1,000. Exempt organi- 
zations—Labor, agricultural, horticultural, mutual 
Savings banks, fraternal orders, cemetery com- 
panies, religious, charitable or scientific associa- 
tions, business leagues, chambers of commerce, 
social clubs, farmers, fruit growers, Federal land 
banks, farm loan associations, domestic mutual 
building and loan associations organized under 
laws of State of Mississippi. bligations—1, 
Funeral expenses; 2, porgs of administration; 
3, subpOrsof widow as fixed by Chancery Court; 
: ebts. 


MISSOURI—Taz—To husband, wife, lineal de- 


scendant, adopted child or descendant, illegiti- 
mate child, up to $20,000, 1%; to $40,000, FF 
to $80,000, 3%; to $200,000, 4%; to 000, 
5%; in excess of $400,000, 6%. To brother, sister 
or descendants, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, aunt, 
uncle or descendants, 3%, 6%, ete., over $400,000, 
18%. To brother or sister of grandparents or 
descendants, 4% 8%, etc., over $400,000, 24%. 
To all others, including foreign, charitable an 
in dae bequests, 5%, 10%, etc., over $400,000, 
30%. Exemptions, husband or wife, $20,000; 
insane or blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child or its 
descendant or, illegitimate child, $5,000; brother, 
sister or descendants, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, $250; 
brother or sister of grandparents or their descen- 
dants, $100; others of less than $100 not taxed. 


Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 


ie 
ee 
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last. sickness, wages of servants, tombstone, 3; 
taxes and public debts; 4, judgments; 5, ail de- 
Mandés presented within six months after letters; 
6, all demands exhibited after six months and 
before one year. 


MONTANA—Taz—Widow, exemption $17,500, 
rate on ist $25,000, less exemptions, 1%; on next 
$25,000, 2%; on next $50,000, 3%; on balance, 
4%. Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ances- 
tor or descendant, adopted child or lineal issue 
of adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates over 

exemption same as for widow. Brother or sister 

or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s husband, 

exempt, $500—rates, 2%, 4%, 6% and 8%. 

Uncle, aunt or first cousin, no exemption; rates 

3%, 6%, 9% and 12%. ‘Any other degree of 

consanguinity or a stranger in blood or a body 

Olitic or ed eat no exemption; rates, 4%, 

%, 12% and 16%. Deductions—debts owing 

at death, funeral expenses and last illness, State, 

county and municipal taxes, which are fixed in 
amount and owing by decedent at time of death; 
expenses of administration, including fees and 


commissions. 
NEBRASKA—lInheritance taxr—Father, mother, 
husband, wife, child, brother, sister, wife or 


widow of the son, or husband of the daughter, 
1% over exemption of $10,000 each; uncle, aunt, 
Biece, nephew or cther lineal descendants of 
same, 4% over exemption of $2,000; in all other 
cases & graduated tax up to $5,000, from 4%; 
on all the excess over $5,000 to $10.000, 6%: 
on ali the excess over $10,000 and not exceeding 
$20,000, Shi on all excess over $20,000 and not 
exceeding $50,000, 10%; on all excess Over $50,000, 
12%. Widow or widower entitled besides to 
same exemptions as applies to intestate estates. 


NEVADA—No Taz—It was repealed in 1925. Obd- 
Ugations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of last 
sickness; 3, wages, within ninety days; 4, debts 
preferred by U.S. laws; 5, judgments and mort- 
gages, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Tar—All property within 

the jurisdiction of the state, real, or personal, 

and any interest therein, belo: to inhabitants 
of the state, and all real estate within the state, or 
any interest therein, belonging to ms who are 
not inhabitants of the state, which shall pass by 
will or by the laws regulating intestate succession, 
or by deec, grant, bargain, sale or gift, made in 
contemplation of death, or made or intended to 
take effect.in possession or enjoyment at or after 
the death of the grantor or donor, to any person, 
absolutely, or in trust, except to or for the use of 
the father, mother, husband, wife, lineal descen- 
dant, adopted child, the lineal descendant of 
any adopted child, the wife or widow of a son, or 
the husband of a daughter, of a decedent, or to 
or for the use of educational, reiigious, cemetery, 
ot other institutions, societies or associations of 

He charity in this state, or for or upon trust 

‘or any charitable purpose in the state, or for the 

care of cemetery lots, or to a city or town in this 

state for public purposes, shall be subject to a tax 
at five per cent of its value, for the use of the 
state. 


estates of residents 0! states which recip- 
. tions.—1. istration ex : 
pasate mete d ex of last sickness; 


. Funeral expenses ani 
3 Allowance to widow; 4. Taxes on realty due 


at death. 
Note. Inheritance taxes paid in other juris- 
dictions is included in expenses of administration. 


JERSEY—Tar—HEftfective on and after 
‘ To father, mother, husband 
id, lineal descendant, adopted 
hil: issue,i%on any amount over $5,000 and 
up to $50,000, and so on up to 16 f on any amount 
over $3.700,000. To co! 5% on any 
amount up to $300,000,and so on ap to 16% on any 
amount in excess of $2,700,000. To hospitals, orphan 
jums, public libraries, Bible and tract societies, 
ous, oe — Laie hat wr ape a 

. To State of New Jersey, m rpor: 
ov, within State or other. political division 


, judgments; 3, 


38; medical expenses ] 
& Inheritance tax. All the debts and expenses are 
deducted from estate before calculation of 
tax, so the tax would be payable out of the balance 
of the estate after payment of 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


NEW —Tart—To father, mother, husban 
Softee. Ceqcendant, adopted child, on amoun 
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over exemption, 1%; and an additional tax of 
139% on grantee or donee in conveyance taking 
effect upon death. To wife or widow of son 
husband of daughter, lineal descendant of adopte: 
child, brother or sister, on amount over exemp- 
tion, 5%, and an additional 3% on grantee or 
donee in conveyance taking effect upon death. 
To other collateral kindred, 
blood, corporations, voluntary associations or 
Societies, in amount over exemption, 5%, and an 
additional tax on grantee or donee in conveyance 
taking effect upon death, 3%. Exemptions are 
on entire estate, $10,000, as to first two classes 
as above; $500, as to collaterals, strangers, eter 
All gifts of paintings, books, ete., for free exhi- 
bitions within State, are entirely exempt. Obdli- 


gations—1, Inhefitance tax; 2, judgments; 3, 
funeral expenses; 4, medical expenses of last 
sickness. 


NEW YORK—Tat—Residents—1. 
husband or wife, child, adopted child ($5,000 
exempt), and 2, to lineal descendants, other 
than a child ($500 exempt), 1% up to $25,000; 
2% on the next $75,000; 3% on the next $100,000; 
4% on all additional sums. 3. To brother, sister, 
wife or widow of a son, husband of a daughter 
or mutually acknowledged child ($500 exempt), 
2% up to $25,000; 3% on the next $75,000; 4 
on the next $100,000; 5% thereafter. 4. Tio all 
others ($500 exempt), 5% up to $25,000; 6% 
on the next $75,000; 7% on the next $100,000; 
8% thereafter. (In 2, 3 and 4 above if the trans- 

fer is in excess of $500 the entire amount is tax- 

able.) Deductions—(a) debts and enforcible 
claims, (b) funeral expenses, (c) administration 
expenses, (d) executors’ or trustees’ commissions, 

(e) reed fees, (f) certain taxes, (g) assess- 

ments for local improvements which are a lien 

on the real property}, (h) unpaid. mortgages. 

Estate Taz—Estates of resident decedents are 

subject to an estate tax which equals 80% of the 

United States estate tax and against which are 

allowed the same credits as are allowed against 

the United States estate tax. In tae the 
net estate an exemption of $100,000 is allowed. 

The rates range from four-fifths of one per cent. 

of the amount of the net estate not in excess 

ot $50,000 to 16% of the amcunt by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,000,000. The effect of 
the estate tax is to take full advantage of the 

80% credit allowed by the 

tax. Non-Residents—1. 


To _ parents, 


United States estate 
To_ transferees upon 
transfers by will or intestate laws, 3% upon the 
clear market value of the New York property 
transferred less encumbrances upon real prop- 
erty and such proportion of the debts and funeral 
expenses of the decedent and such portion of 
the expenses of ng the decedent’s 
estate as the clear market value of the real prop- 
erty of the decedent within this State, ascer- 
tained as aforesaid, plus the clear market value of 
the personal property of the decedent within this 
state taxable under this article bears to the total 
clear market value of the real property of such 
decedent wheresoever situated, ascertained as 
aforesaid, plus the total clear market value of the 
personal property of the decedent wheresoever 
situated. 2. To transferees upon taxable trans- 
fers other than by will or intestate laws, 2% upon 
the clear market value of the property transferred. 
If the transfer is by will or intestate laws, the right 
to any deductions, except encumbrances on real 
property, may be waived by the executor or admin- 
istrator and a tax of 2% upon the entire value of the 
taxable property paid. 


$25,000 to_ $100,000; y to $250 H 
4%, $250,000 to ,000; 5% above $500,000. 
To brother, sister, or their descendants, 3% on 
the first $10,000, Hiaing gpetnely to 12% on all 
above $500,000. To 9 eritors more remote 
the rates range from 7% to 16%. 


of deceased; 


0 
liens on pro) 
1, Debts secured by lie DI Dee, Fea ti 


ts 


to7% of the amount over pela ees Exemptions 


to each lineal an 
(if a minor $5,000); devises or bequest; to municl: 


corporations for county, town or municipal. pur- © 


oses, or to corporations of this State, organized for 
Perigious or charitable educational purposes, entirely 
exempt. Obligations—Debts, taxes, ation 


strangers to the- 
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costs, funeral expenses, but uot over $500 for 


monuments. 


OHIO—Tar—To wife or minor child, father, 
mother, husband, adult child, or adopted child, 
or lineal descendants thereof, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, over exemptions, 1%; on next $75,000, 
2%; on next $100,000, 3%; on balance, 4%- 
To brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow 
of a son, husband of a daughter, or child treated 
as son or daughter for ten years though not 
formally adopted, on $25,000 or_ part thereof, 
over exemptions, 5%; on next $75,000, 6%; on 
next $100,000, 7%; on balance, 8%. To other 
persons, institutions or corporations, on $25,000 
or part thereof, 7% + on next $75,000, 8%; on next 
$100,000, 9%; on balance, 10%. Exemptions, 
to wife or child, $5,000; to father, mother, hus- 
pand, adult child, or adopted child, or lineal 
descendants, $3,500; to brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 
“or any child to whom the decedent, for not 
less than ten years prior to the succession stood 
in the mutual acknowledged relation of parent,” 
$500. | Preferred obligations—1, Administration, 
funeral and last. sickness expenses; 2, allowance 
to widow and children for twelve months; 3, 
debts; 4, taxes. 

OKLAHOMA—Taz—To parents, husband or wife, 
child, brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
adopted child, or lineal descendant, 1% up to 
$25,000; 2%, $25,000 to $50,000; except to 
prother, sister, wife or widow of son, or husband 
of daughter, 3%; 3% $50,000 to $100,000, except 
brother, sister, wife or widow of son or husband 
of daughter, 4%; 4% im excess of $100,000, except 
to brother, sister, wife or widow of son, or hus- 
‘pand of daughter, 5%. To other persons and 
corporations, on from $500 to $25,000, 6%; 
$25,000 to $50,000, 7%; $50,000 to $100,000, 
8%; over $100,000, 10%. Exemptions, to wife, 

5,000; to each child, $10,000; to other relatives 
as above, $5,000, except brother, sister, wife or 
widow of son, or husband of daughter, $1,000. 

. Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
Jast sickness; 3, support of family for ninety days: 
4, taxes to U.S. or State; 5, debts preferred by 
U. S. or State laws; 6, judgments or mortgages; 
7, other claims presented within six months. 


000, 1%; $25,000 to $50,000, 
$100,000, age $100,000 to $300,000, 3%; $300 
to $500,000, 5%; $500,000 to $1,000,000, 

- over $1,000,000, 1 
aunt, niece, nephew, 
emption $1,000), additional tax, $1,000 $ 
1% $3,000 to $5,000, 2%; $5,000 to $10,000, 
4%: $10,000 to $30,000, 7%; $30,000 to $50,000, 
10%; over $50,000, 15%. | Additional tax in 
all other cases We exemption) up to $500, 2%; 
$500 to $1,000, 4%; $1,000 to $2,000, 6%; $2,000 
to $4,000, 8%; $4,000 to $10,000. 10%; ,000 

to $25,000, 15%; $25.000 to $50,000, 20%; over 
$50,000, 25%. Effective on and after May 29, 
1919. Deductions—Expenses of adininistration, 
funeral expenses, U. S. taxes, expenses of last 
sickness, State and local taxes, debts preferred 
by U. 8S. laws, debts secured by liens and prop- 
erty set apart to the widow, husband or surviv- 
ing children. Intangible personal property of a 
non-resident decedent, upon which an inheritance 
tax 1s oie ae by. Oregon Laws, shall not be sub- 
ject to the tax so imposed if a like exemption is 
made by the laws of the State or Country of dece- 
dent's residence in favor of residents of the State of 
Oregon. - 

PENNSYLVANIA — Tat — Transfer Inheritance 
Tax, Act of 1919, imposing a tax on value of 
estate passing to direct and collateral heirs. To 
father, mother, husband, wife, children, lineal 
descendants, legally adopted children, step-chil- 
dren or the wife or widow of a deceased son, or 
from the mother of an illegitimate child, 2%; to 
all others, 10%; the only exemption allowed is 
the widow’s: exemption of $500, under a sep- 
arate act, Obdligations—1, Funeral and last sick- 

due household servants 


is exempt. 
4% $50,000; 1%, 0,0 ; 
1 & $250,000 to $500,000; 2%, $500,000 to 
$750,000; ; 


2% $750,000 t 
above $000.60 . To others more remote, $1,000 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Tar—Primary 


is exempt, and rates on excess are: 5%. up 
7%. 


to $50,000; 6%, $50,000 to $250,000; 
$250,000 to $1,000,000; 8% above $1,000,000. 
Oblisations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses 


D 

of last sickness; 3, debts due U. S.; 4, State 
and town taxes; 5, wages up to $100; 6 
other claims presented within six months; 7, all 
other debts. If property insufficient to pay all 
debts of any class, creditors of that class shall 
be paid ratably, and no payment shall be- made 
to creditors of any class until all of preceding class 
or classes have been paid in full. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Tar—To husband, wife, 


jainor child, minor grandchild, adult child, adult 
father or mother, on amount in 
$20,000, 1%; $20,600 
$80,000, 3%; $80,000 
000, 4%; $150,000 to $300,000, 5%; in 


000, 3%: to $80,000, 4%; to $150,000, 5%; to 
$300,000, 6%; over $300,000. 7%. ‘To any other 


<> 10%» 


or wife, $10,000; minor child, $7,500; adult child, 


poses, 
entirely exempt. Obliga- 
tions—1, Funeral, last sickness, probate and 
admninistration expenses; 2, debts due to public; 
3, judgments, mortgages and executions; 4, rent; 


5, bonds, contract debts. 


rates: To wife 
or lineal issue, up to $15,000 on excess after de- 
ducting exemptions from $15,000, 1%; to hus- 
pand, lineal ancestor of decedent or any child 
legally adopted, or mutually acknowledged for 
not less than ten years or lineal issue of such, 2%; 
to brother or sister, or descendant, a wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter, 3%. 
To brother or sister of father or mother, or a 
descendant of a brother or sister of the father or 
mother of decedent, 4%; to aly person or persons 
in any other degree than as above, or strangers, 
or a body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 
and up to $50,000, two times the primary rate; 
$50,000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000, 
4 times the primary rate. Hzemp -All 
property transferred to public corporations within 
the State for strictly county, township, school or 
municipal purposes, property of clear value of 
$10,000 transferred to widow or husband of 
decedent, each lineal issue, or adopted or mu- 
tually acknowledged children and issue of such, 
lineal ancestors of decedent, exemption, $3,000; 
$500 exemption to brother or sister of decedent, 
or descendants of such, wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter; $200 exemption to brother 
or sister of father or mother or descendants of 
such; $100 exemption to others. Entire exemp- 
tion to hospitals, colleges, churches, etc., and 
charitable institutions, deductions to be made of 


the estate except that debts 
‘ding to 


$25,000, or any D: ’ ; next 
50,000, 2%; on next $400,000, 3%; on $500,000 
and all over that sum, 5%. ‘To all 


9%: 10% on $250,000 and all over 
Ezxemptions—Property of intestate, 
market value is 


ment of estate. . 


Shia cake Sea 


-  TEXAS—Tar—oOn pro 


id 
band or wife, d rect linea’ 
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to or for use of hus- | WASHINGTON—Tar—To parents, husband op 
descendants or ascend- wife, lineal descendant, adopted child or its 

descendants, $10,000 .exemp MN e€Xcess 


ants of decedent, or to legally adopted child, or 

-to husband of daughter, or wife of son; likewise to 
religious, educational or charitable organizations 
in State, bequest to be used within State, in 
excess of $25, @ graduated tax from 1% up 
to (for over $1,900,000) 6%. To brother or sis- 
ter of decedent or lineal descendant of such, in 
excess of $10,000, a graduated tax from 3% up 
to (for over $1,000,000) 10%. To uncle or aunt 
of decedent or descendant of such, in excess of 
$1,000, a graduated tax from 4% to (for over 
$1,000,000) 15%. To any other person within 
or without this State, or to any religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organization located without 
the State, or bequest to be used within the State, 
in excess of , & graduated tax of from 5% 
to (for over $1,000,000) 20%. Obdligations—i, 
Funeral and last sickness expenses; 2, adminis~ 
tration expenses; 3, debts secured by mortgage 
or other debts presented within twelve months, 
and debts presented after twelve months. 


UTAH—Tar—$10,000 of each estate exempt; 


tax 3%, $10,000 to $25,000; 5% above $25,000. 
Obligations—1, Funeral expenses the only pre- 
ferred obligations. The term “debts” shall in- 
clude local or State taxes due at time of death, 
court costs, statutory fees of executors, adminis- 
trators or trustees. 


VERMONT—Taz—To husband, wife, child, father, 


mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a son or 
husband of a daughter, child adopted during 
minority, stepchild or other linea! descendant, 
no tax unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; 
between $10,000 and $25,000, 1%;' between 
$25,000 and $50,000, 2%; between $50,000 and 
$250,000, 4%; over $250,000, 5%. To all others, 
5%. Exemptions, devises or bequests for chari- 
table, religious or educational societies or institu- 
tions, cemetery purposes created or existing under 
laws of this State, to a Bishop in his ecclesiastical 
—— for religious uses in this State. Odliga- 
tions—1i, Funeral expenses; 2, taxes; 3, debts due 
to State; 4, debts due to U. S. These claims are 
to be paid first without being allowed by com- 
missioners. Expenses of last illness and wages 
due within 3 months, not over $50, to be allowed 
if approved by co overs. A hi me to 
cost not over $25 is permitted to an insolvent 
estate. 


VIRGINIA—T7az—The State inheritance tax law 


was amended in 1926 to correspond to the rates 
in the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providing 
“The minimum tax imposed and 
collectible by this Commonwealth upon the 
transfer at death of the estates of resident de- 
cedents shall in no case be less than the credit 
allowed by the act of Congress, known as the 
Revenue Act of 1926, which credit is allowed by 
the said act on account of estate, inheritance, 
legacy or succession taxes actually paid to any 
State or territory or the District of Columbia in 
See ete ytntcnam inheritance tax Imipesed 
estate, uch minimum titance tax s 
is hereby imposed by this 
n no ease be less than 80% of the tax 


act, shall, f 

gt e said act of Congress. 
mt gk, inheritance tax 
lineal an eal d 


sister, nephew, or niece, get 000 exemption 
snd the fates vary from 2°, to 10%. Other bene- 
ficiaries get $1,000 exemption each, the ra 


15%. 
is patrons. My of Jast illness, and funer- 
debts due U. S.; 3, debts due Va.; 4, taxes 


al; 2 

Y ; 5, debts due as legal 
erate gees reef all other demands ex- 
cept, 7, voluntary obligat 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTESTATE’S PERSONAL ESTATE. 


In many of the States the widow and children 


are entitled to receive a small portion of the estate, 


generally varying from 
elsims of creditors are paid. 


$100 to $500, before the 
Aside from such 


exempt portion of the estate, the property to be 


distributed to widow or relatives 


s that remain- 
States 


ing, attr all creditors’ claims have been satisfied. 
chi 


(eg Pee 


ot de 
ry no widow, the children or descendants take 
1¢ 


the exclusion of ali other rela- 
aye rs chil Mi take equal shares, and in most 
States the descendants of a d together 


t. Rates o 

are: 1% up to $50,000; 2%, $50,000 to $100,000; 
3%, $100,000 to $150,000; $150,000 to $200,000 
4%: $200,000 to $300,000, 6%; $300,000 to 
500,000, 7%; above $500,000, 10%. To brother, 
Sister, uncle, aunt, nephew or niece, no exem 

tion; the rates on the amounts stated are: 5%; 
6%; 8%; 10%; 12%; 15% and 20%. To others 
more remote, the rates on the same amounts are: 
10%; 12%; 15%; Bos 25%; 30% and 40%. 
Obdligations—i, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 


last sickness; 3, debts preferred by U. S, laws;. 


4, wages within ninety days; 5, taxes; 6, judg~ 
ments and mortgages which are liens on land. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Tax—To wife, husband, child 
or children of deceased child, or father or mother 
of decedent, not exceeding $50,000, 2%. Lo 
brother or sister of decedent (not including those 
of half blood), 4%. To those further removed 
in relationship from decedent than brother or 
sister, 6%. ‘o those of no blood relationship; 
Strangers, institutions, corporate or otherwise, 
except eleemosynary institutions hereinafter 
exempt, 10% of market value of such interest 

such property. The foregoing are termed 
primary rates. In excess of $50,000 up to and 
not over $100,000, two times primary rate; over 
$100,000 up to $150,000, 2% times; over $150,000 
up to $200,000, 2% times; over $200,000 up to 
$300,000, 234 times; over $300,000 up to $400,- 
000, 3 times, over $400,000 up to $506,000, 314 
times. Upon all in excess of $500,000, 344 times 
primary rates. This example applies to a single 
beneficial interest and_not to the estate as a 
whole. Exemptions—Property transferred to 
person or corporation for educational, literary, 
scientific, religious or charitable purposes, or to 
State, county or municipal corporation for public 
purposes, used exclusively in this State. To 
widow, $15,000; to wife, husband, child, children 
of deceased child, father or mother of decedent, 
$10,000, except that exemption to children of 
child shall be per stirpes not per capita. Obdliga- 
tions—1, Funeral and administration expenses; 
2, debts owing to U. §.; 3, taxes; 4, fiduciary 
obligations. 


WISCONSIN—Tar—Tax of 2% to husband, wife, 
lineal descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted 
child, and lineal issue thereof. To” brother: 
sisters and their descendants, wife or widow 9: 


To all others, 
8%. When the estate is above $25,000 the 
above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 
to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 
4 times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on 
excess. But no such tax, however, shali exceed 
15% of the property transferred to any benefi- 
ciary. Ezemptions—$15,000 to widow, $2,000 to 
lineal descendants or ancestors and husband, 
and lesser amount to other relatives, down to 
$100 exemptions to strangers in blood. Obliga- 
tions—i, Last sickness and funeral expenses; 2, 
debts. 


exempt. 
UNITED STATES—(See Federal Estate Tax.) 


4 


dants are all in equal degree to the deceased 
fot “erasachiiaren no children surviving), when 
they share einai oe oe rp ae their propor- 

share of their parents’ interest. 

SE Goat if not all of the States, the widow of a 
man who died without having made a will inherits 
one-third of the realty and one of the personalty, 
in all those cases in which she is not the sole bloo 


heir, 

tutes covering inheritance of intestate 
eee! rary in almost every State as to the rights of 
the several heirs. The safest course for those seeking 
information is to communicate with the Surrogate’s 
or Orphans’ Probate Court in the county where the 
estate lies. ; 


a ee ee 


ne 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


fl *| 
ae 


~the divine right of kings against 


. for our defense. 


The Secretary of State of the United States, 
Charles E. Hughes, in an address delivered before 
the American Bar Association at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Aug. 30, 1923, restated the genesis and scope of the 
‘Monroe Doctrine asit stands to-day. The Secretary's 
main points were: 

The people of the United States had watched with 
deep sympathy the long struggle of our Southern 
neighbors for independence. The Republic of 
Colombia was recognized in 1822, the Government 
of Buenos-Aires and the States of Mexico and Chile, 
early in 1823. Deeply interested as we were in the 
development of republican institutions, the United 
States did not hesitate because of the political form 
of government and was the first to recognize the 
independent Empire of Brazil in May, 1824, and this 
was followed by the recognition of the Federation of 
Central American States in August of that year. 

The Holy Ailiance formed by the sovereigns of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia had sought to enforce 
the progress of 

Miberal principles. Joined.by France, they undertook 
“to put an end to the system of representative govern- 
ment” and after Ferdinand VII had been restored: to 
Spain, the overthrowing of the new governments 
erected out of the old colonies of Spain in the 
Americas was proposed. In August, 1823, George 
Canning, British Foreign Secretary, wrote Richard 
Rush, American Minister in London, suggesting a 
joint declaration, in substance, that the recovery of 
tke colonies by Spain was hopeless; that neither Great 
Britain nor the United States was aiming at the 
possession of any portion of these colonies; and that 
they could not see with indifference any portion of 
them transferred to any other power. Correspond- 
ence followed between: President Monroe and 
‘Jefferson and Madison, whose ‘advice he sought. It 
Was after mature deliberation by the President and 
his Cabinet, which contained not only John Quincy 
‘Adams, Secretary of State, but John C. Calhoun and 
William Wirt, that the American position was formu- 
Jated inPresident. Monroe’s message of December 2, 


1823. 

“The Russian Emperor had issued a ukase in 1821 
prohibiting citizens of other nations from navigating 
and fishing within 100 Italian miles of the northwest 
coast of North America from hot BS to the 
fifty-first parallel of north latitude. otests had fol- 
Jowed.. In July, 1823, Secretary Adams informed 
the Russian Minister that the United States ‘‘should 
contest the right of Russia to any territorial estab- 
lishment on this continent, and that we should 
assume distinctly the prinoiple that the American 
continents are no longer subjects for any new Euro- 
pean colonial establishments.” It was in connection 
with this pretension of Russia that President Monroe, 
declared in his message: 

“In the discussions to which this interest bas 

- piven rise, and in the arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper 
for asserting as a principle, in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that the 

American contiaents, by the free and independent 

condition whieh they have assumed and maintained 
are henceforth not. to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any_European powers.” 
The other paragraph of President Monroe’s mes- 
sage concerned our neighbors to the south, as follows: 

“In the wars of the European powers in matters 
felating to themselves we have never taken any 

art, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 

+ is only when our rights are involved or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation 

With the movements in this hemi- 
sphere we are, of necessity, more intimately con- 
nected, and by causes which must be obvious to all 
enlightened and impartial observers. The political 
system of the allied powers is essentially different in 

§ respect from that of America, * * * 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments who have declared their indepen- 
dence and have maintained it and whose inde- 
eget we have, on great consideration and on 
ust principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
apy interposition for the purpose of oppressing them 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
futons Of an untiendly iepostion ward 

anifestation of an unfrien osition towar 
the United States.” % “4 

Properly understood, it is opposed (1) to any non- 
American action encroaching upon the political 
independence of American States under an 
and (2) to the acquisition in any manner of the con- 


trol of additional territory in this hemisphere by 
any non-American power. 
The Monroe Doctrine 
nouncement; it has been approved by action of 
Congress, but it does not rest upon any Congressional 
sanction, It has had the implied indorsement of the 
treaty-making power in the reservations to the two 
Hague conventions of 1899 and 1907, but it is not 
defined by treaty and does not draw its force from 
any international agreement. It is not like a con- 
stitutional provision deriving its authority from the 
fact that it is a part of the organic law transcending 
and limiting executive and legislative power. It is 
not a part of international law, maintained by the 
consent of the civilized powers and alterable only at 
their will. It is a policy declared by the Executive 
of the United States and repeated in one form or 
another by Presidents and Secretaries of State in 
the conduct of our foreign relations. Its significance 
lies in the fact that in its essentiais, as set forth by 
President Monroe and as forcibly and repeatedly, 
asserted by our responsible. statesmen, it has been 
for 100 years, and continues to be, an integral part 
of our national thought and purpose, expressing & 
profound conviction which even the upheaval caused 
by the Great War, and our participation in that 
struggle upon European soil, has not uprooted or 
tundamentally changed. : 

The Monroe Doctrine is not a policy of aggression; 
it is a policy of self-defense. It was asserted ata time 
when the danger of foreign aggression in this hemi- 
sphere was very real, when the new American States 
had not yet established a firm basis of independent 
national life, and we were menaced by threats of old 
world powers directed against republican institutions. 
Tt still remains an assertion of the principle of national 
security. 

As the policy embodied in the Monroe Doctrine 
is distinctively the policy of the United States, the 
Government of the United States reserves to itself, 
its definition, interpretation and application. This 
Government has not been disposed to enter into 
engagements which would have the effect of sub- 
mitting to any other power or to any concert of 
powers the determination either of the occasions Sper 
which the principles of the Monroe Doctrine shall be 
invoked or of the measures that shall be taken in 
giving it effect. As President Wilson observed: “The 
Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by the United 
States on her own authority. It always has been 
maintained and always will be maintained upon her 
own responsibility.” 

The policy of the Monroe Doctrine does not in- 
fringe upon the independence and sovereignty of 
other American States. Misconception upon this 
point is the only disturbing influence in our relations 
with Latin American States. The declaration of our 
purpose to oppose what is inimical to our safety does 
not imply an attempt to establish a protectorate 
any more than a similar assertion by any one of the 
great southern republics of opposition to conduct on 
the part of any of the others endangering its security 
would aim at the establishment of a protectorate. 

We utterly disclaim as unwarranted the observa- 
tions which occasionally have been made implying 
a claim on our part to superintend the affairs of our 
sister republics, to assert an overlordship, to consider 
the spread of our authority beyond our own domain 
as the aim of our policy and to make our power the 
test of right in this hemisphere. | 

Such assertions do not express our national pur- 
pose; they belie our sincere friendship; they are false 
to the fundamental principles of our institutions 
and of our foreign policy which has sought to reflect 
with rare exceptions, the ideals of liberty; they men- 
ace us by stimulating a distrust which has no real 
foundation. They find no sanction whatever in the 
Monroe Doctrine. There is room in this hemisphere, 
without danger of collision, for the complete recog- 
nition of that doctrine and the independent sover- 
eignty of the Latin-American republics. 

We have grown rich and powerful, but we have 
not outgrown the necessity, justice to ourselves 
and without injustice to others, of safeguarding our 
future peace and security. : 

So far as the region of the Caribbean Sea, is con- 
cerned it may. be said that if we had no Monroe Doc- 
trine we should have to create one. * * * The 
United States has rights and obligations which that 
doctrine does not define. And in the unsettled con- 
dition of certain countries in the region of the Carib- 
Ghilsations aa well as gua Modted ‘prthotnies Of ain 

ell as the 

e ur’ conditions and revolution: ten- 
dencies in some of the Central ia toeritony Tepeltion 
have given. great solicitude to the Government of 
the United States, and its efforts have been directed . 
to the promotion of tranquillity and: stability. This 
is in the interest of the maintenance of the unim- 
paired integrity and sovereignty of these republics, 


is not a legislative pro- — f 
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DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


_. The Secretary of State is charged, under the 
direction of the President, with the duties appertain- 
ing to coftespondence with the public ministers and 
the consuls of the United States and with the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers accredited to the United 
States, and to negotiations of whatever character 
relating to the foreign affairs of the United States. 

He is also the medium of correspondence between 
the President and the cilef exectitives of the sevéral 
States of the United States; he has the custody of the 
reat seal of the United States, and cotntersigns 
and affixes stich séal to all Executives proclamations, 


to various commissions, and to warrants for the 
extradition of fugitives from justice. 

He is regarded as the first in rank among the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. 

He Its also the custodian of the treaties made with 
foreign States, and of the laws of the United States, 

He grants and issues passports, and exequatuts to 
foreign consuls in the United States are iastied through 
his office. 

He piiblishes the laws and resolutions of Congress” 
amendments to the Constitution, and proclamations 
declaring the admission of new States {nto the Union, 


SICNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENGE. 
(Compiled by Simon Newton, Detroit.) 


Delegate} Occupa- 


NaMeE. From. tion. Birthplace. 
Adains, John.........4. Mass ...|Lawyer....|Braintree (now meyer g Mass. Oct. 30, 1735|July 4, 1829 
Adams, Samuel......... Mass ...|Merehant,.|Boston, Mas8.....c..cesaa-- Rept. 27, 1722|Oct. 2; 1803 
Bartlett, Josiah........J|N.H... ra ae Amesbury, Mass..........+.|Nov. 21, 1729|May 19, 1795 
Braxton, Cafter......../Va..... Plantér....|/Newington, Va t. cb. 
Carroll, Charles........ Md,..... Lawyer....|Annapolis, Md apt. ‘ 3 
Chase, Samuel. 2-22... «{Md..... Lawyer... .|Somerset Cotin Fil 18 
Clark, Abfaham........|N. J.... Lawyer. .. .«-|Elizabethtown, Feb. 15, 172 
aymier, George. .......)/PH..... Merehant,, 181. 
Wil 
: t 158 
sibrige. “|Tur 7 18 
Gwinnett, Button . Down Hatherly, ‘Glo! shire, Eng: 
all, Lyman AVF erPeeNE Wallingford, Conn.:..,i...5. April 12, 1724)/Qct. 19; 1790 
aticock, Johbh......... incy, Mass.........¢ + senate, Landa » 1793 
mh, Benjamin NPROR TS Wie cacy ai. a (About) 1740|April ..; 1791 
BIR SOW. 0002. aes Hopewall, Nige00922 a eae 1708 1780 
Hewes, Joseph......... y = ston, N. Joss .s eas 
Heyw: Thomas, jr. ..|S. ¢ uke’s Parish, 8. C: 
Hooper, William.. NEC Boston. Mass ses sssee 
Hopkins, Stephen’ Re Lie 1. |Seituate, R.I..... 
Hopkinson, Francis.....|N.J....}Lawyer.... time tea ote Pa 
Huntington, Samuel. ...|Conn...|Lawyer...:|Windham, Conn 
Jefferson, Thomas. ..... Vasa. wyer. Shadwell, Va.... 
Lee, Richard Henry..... Bi bea. Soldier. . Stratford, Varad ai. 4 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot...|Va..,...|Farmer.,..|Stratford, Va 
wis, Francis. was. |N. ¥..1]Merchant.. RE, Walled... 2. sce cede 2 [5 
vi , Philip. -.,..|N. ¥-..|Merchant..|Albany, N. Y.......0....... 
Lynoh, Thomas, jr......|S.C..-. Prince George Parish, 8S. we 
cKean, mas New London, Pa. ened. 
iddleton, Arthur «| Middleton Place, 8. Onrs2 2055 
Morris, ee sand eal 6tI dahgatee 
orris, iets S aera 
orton, John..+.......|Pa.....|Surveyor...|Ridley, Pa... ........+++++4- 


Wilson, 

With: 

Wolcott, 
Wythe, G 


The oldest signer when the signatures were af- 
fixed was Benjamin Franklin, the next oldest was 
Stephen Hopkins. 

The first of the signers to dle was John Morton; 
the second was Button Gwinnett. 


The earl own attempt in the American 
colonies of a 2 decla ation of independence was at a 
town meeting at m, Mass., in 1173» 


o 
There was also the Staoktent uss, XG , declaration 


meee dence, 1 Maa She MTF that of the 


given 
Fae oeanntr cogister av Down Hatherly, 
3 f 
ag Foor fre, osha where the Georgia signer 
_ was born. It was customary in those days to baptize 
within ten days of 
A signature of 


birth. 
Button Gwinnett, attached to a 


on March 15, 1927. 


| evidently the actual gran 


JIT. MS RIL SS Oct. j arty 
hess See .|Mar. 11, 1731}May 11, 181 
:|Caroline County, Va. May 17, 1741|Sept. ..; 
ecil We lene d. Sept. 17, 1733 
6) BAS Oct. 7 tak 
24, ae yee ig 1813 
Pe Pea 9\Jan. 23, 0 
s.9'sia bie T Syruh ant ae 23, 1793 
20) July Alt 6 
4 ae 1 
F » 1787 
od 16|Feb. 23, 1781 
* 1 ; 1803 
‘eb. .2, 
gitar yok 1 
a eS re ae 3 181 
a 
5 ae 
3. tS 


will as a witness, the document h ‘pein fled 
in Geo = was or bag ee Fo ee dds wed 
aed it Bc for $22,500. ae ene willy with fe 


th 
ad ree: 1G nie Had pet Le 


ddleton, bay eae for $51,000 

“ep Gwinnett signature sold 
, in Nov., 192 

ae a na OEe of his signatures w. {iscovered 

- peer by Min But Bias fale ‘ oe Meant 

a A tee was unable to write, 

“Button ie coe ot John 


orris, 
Read, aid APeBUr 


} ‘fe letter itr6. 6 Marine Comune, 3 P Bola: ie 


the signature reads 
Sasa: 23 oThe item is dated June 30, 


rr eo 


(Unanimously anon: 


WuHevn, in the et of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the politicai 
~pands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
_ opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
" the causes which impel them to the separation. 

; We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
“ are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
_ That to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
i, tuted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
_ consent of the governed, That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
_ isthe ike of the People to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute new Government, laying its foundation 
on: ‘such, principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
- Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that Governments long established. should not be 
_ changed for light and transient causes; and accord= 
ingly all experience hath shewn, that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils aresufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
‘they areaccustomed. But whena long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object evinces a design to reduce them under abso- 
lute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw: off such Government, and to provide new 
Guards for their future security. Such has been 
the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is 
now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former Systems of Government. The history 
it of the present King of Great Britain is a history of 
Tepe: ited injuries and usurpations, all having in 


‘Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 

Facts” be submitted to a@ candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most whole- 

som and necessary for the public good. 

» He has forbidden his Goyernors to pass Laws of 
diate and pressing importance, unless suspended 

in their operation till his Assent should be obtained, 


e has refused to pass other Laws for the accommo- 
‘dation of large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of Representation in the 
gislature, a right inestimable to them and formid-~ 
to tyrants only. 

fe ‘has called together legislative bodies at places 
and distant from the deposi- 


ve 0 


sf un poe uncomfortable, 


aly, for opposing with manly firmness his invasions 
on the rights of the people. 
fe has eins for a long time, after such dissolu- 


Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, have 
‘returned to the People at large for their exercise; the 
‘State remaining in the meantime exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and ccnvulsions 
within. 

- He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
ese States; for that purpose obstructing the Laws 
for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass 
. others to encourage their migration hither, and 
raising the conditions of new Appropriations of 


“He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
= by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 


‘He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, 
1 for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
- payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 


‘ 


V serciaeation of RE ora oy 


uly 4, 1776; si ned by 54 delegates, Aug.. 
Apes by Mattherr Thornton, N. Hamp., in Nov. 


2, 1776; by Thos. McKean; Del to ; 
of that year.) z 
sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our people, 
and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times ot peace, Standing 
Armies, without the Consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the Military jesenseeene 
of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us: toa : 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unace 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering 
large bodies of armed troops among us: For pro- 
tecting them by a mock Trial from punishment for 
any Murders which they should commit on the 
Inhabitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world:. For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of. the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended pes For abolishing the free System 
of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, estab- 
lishing therein an Arbitrary government, and en- 
larging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. . 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring \ 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, 
best our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries. to complete the works of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun with circum: 
stances of Cruelty & pen scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy cls 
Head of a civilized nation. . . - 

He has constrained. our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against their 
Country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, 
and endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 
our frontiers, the merciless: Indian: Savages, whose 
known rule of warfare-is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of -all ages, sexes_and- conditions. In every 
stage of these Oppressidns We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms. Our repeated 
Petitions have been answered by repeated injury. 
A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every — 
act which may define a Tyrant, ‘is unfit to be the 
ruler ofa free people. Nor have We been wanting 
in attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and pes Sa 
nimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred ‘to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 

and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace 
Friends. 

WE_ THEREFORE, the REPRESENTATIVES — of 
the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, IN GENERAL 
Conaress, Assembled, appeal: to the Bubfome 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions ‘ 
do, in the Name, and by authority of the g : 
People of these ‘Colonies, solemnly PUBLISH and 
DECLARE, That these United Colonies are, and of 
Right ought to be FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES; 
that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is 
and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as FREE. 
AND INDEPENDENT STATES, they have full Power 
to levy War, conclude Peace, contract: Allian 
establisk Commerce, and to do all other Acts and 
Things which INDEPENDENT STATES may of 
do. And for the support of this. Declaration, : ne 
= firm hes ok fee preeer ee iran oe 

e mui ly eRe Gatce eae Sy ie) 

‘ortunes, and our sacred Honor, . 
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 @onutitutton of the Giunited States, 


| “Tie Constitution originally consisted of a Preamble 
and seven Articies, and in that form was ratified 
by a convention of the States, Sept. 17, 1787. The 
Government tihder the Constitution was declared in 
effect on the first Wednesday in March, 1789. The 
signers of the original Constitution, by viftue of 
their membership in Congress, were: 

GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 


Virginia. NEW HAMPSHIRE John Langdon, 

Nicholas nee MASSACHUSETTS—Nathaniel 

ng. ote y VOR Al Sami. 

Venn Ro 4 Sherman ew Yonrk—Alexander 

Hamilton. £W JERSEY—Wil savant ae 

Brearley, Wm, Patterson, he Ps RE eee 
VANIA—B. Franklin, Robt. Moria 

simmons, yates Wilson, Thomas Minin, Geo. J cree, 

ersoll, i . Morris. DstaAWwARE=Geo. 

hin BeOR, Jaco. pe Gunning 


atl. = an Thos. Jenifer. 


Norte 
CAROLINAW mm. ee, Hu. A Wilniarhson, Rishd. 


Dobbs Spaight. Souta Carolmna—J. Rutledge, 


Charlies Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler. GroORGIA—William Few, 
Baldwin, Attést: WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


_ Constitution was ratified by the thirteen 


nal States in the following order: 
Spite December 7, 1787 (yeas, 30), unani- 


mou: 
Pennsyivant Deceniber 12, 1787, vote 43 to 23. 
aoe Jersey, December 18, 1787 (yeas, 38), unant- 


mous. 
Georgia, January 2, 1788 (yeas, #0) Mh eg 
Connecticut, Januaty 9, 1788, vote 128 to 4 
renisssechusetts, Febiuary 6, 1788, vote 187. “to 


Maryland, April 28, stead vote 63 to 11. 

South Carolina, May 2 mak A So 149 to 73. 
New Hampshire, Jtine 351, vote 57 to 
wins june 36, 1788, vote. 80 rte? 79 

New York, July 26, 1788, vote 30 to 27. 

Yoreh Catolina, November 21, 1789, vote 194 


0 
Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, vote 34 to 32. 
ermont, by Gonvention, ratified Jan. “e 1791; 
& Congress, Feb. 18, 1791, admitted that State 
inte the Union.) 


¢ THE CONSTITUTION. 


PREAMBLE. 


mon deke BG, Pe the gene! welfate, aad 
secure the lip to ourselves aud our 
posterity, do ordain afid éstablish — CoNnstTITU- 
TION for the United States na America 


ARTICLE f. 
Section 1—(Legislative pewers; in whom 
vested:) 
fa legislative bette herein gratited shall be vested 
Congréss of the United States, which shall con- 
an of a Senate aad House of Représentatives. 
Séction 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualificatiots of & 
Represetitative. ae ee and direct 
taxes, how oned. Enumeration. Vacan- 
cies to be Power of choositig officers, 
and of impeachnient.) 
1. The House of Representatives shall be composed 
secon by the people 


of the several $ h Stat 

shall have the qualifi te gr Gentors of 

@ most Numérous das brane, Pimise 6 ee 6. 
nD shall tive ens 

not have attained to the ge: west ive Ears 

be 54 seven years a citizen of the United States, 


wha, not, wen elected, bé an inhab! 

of that State in which he shall be chosen 

‘os Spey Ss “ditéos taxes si! shed) be be appar. 

ong the Pt several States whic 

Inet wit! Union, accor oo di 

spective numbers, which shall be ed 

adding to the whole number of od gee inéludin; 
bound to service for 2 , a0 


those f 
not taxed, three-fifths of all ere] 


excluding I 

enumeration shall be 
within three y after the first mee of the 
pe al ot ihe United States, and wi every 


e number of Represenita- 
flot exceed one for évery thirty thousand, 


But eac ‘iat gach an shall have at seeee ene ate resentative: 
stich enumeration shall e Sta 
shall be be outitied t6 ‘choose 3; 
pabetraset atte 8; Bettie Island an iden 
dt Cet eed 
ersey, » 1) F 
eS ore, arolina, 5; Sou lina, 


tion 
maces th is Tyrese hs Rethoriey ti ereot 
trot = writs ‘ot election to fill such vacancies. 
5. The House of ‘officers, and @ shall choose their 
Speaker and other os pa and shall have the sole 


d by whom 
tive, when 


mt pro tent, 


nid oi er eecatel tat the me: Benak, how, outro 


° ite ustice to 2 to preside penne 
tL The Senate of the United States 5) td 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 


¥See Article XIV., Amendments. 


4 


Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senator 


cay ve one vote. 
ediately after they shall be assémbled in 
conteauenes of the first election, they shall be divided 
ag ert as fg he into three classes. 
the Senatofs of the first class shall be vacated at the 
éxpiration of the, second year, of the second class at 
the éxpifation c? the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, So that one- 
third may be chosen every second year; and if 
vacancies happen by resignation, or othe 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the Exécutive thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ment until the hext meeting of the Legislature, 
Which shall then fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be is Senator who shall not have 
Attained to the age of_thirt P ys and been nine 
years & citizen of the Uni' States, and who as 
not, when elected, gt Ee, ier of that State 


5. The Se 
and also a Craehtent pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice President, or when he oo exercise the 
a of President of the United 5 

. The Senate shall havé one Sole. aera to try all 
irogese hments. When ra pA ‘or that purpose, they 
shall be be on Oath of affirmatio: When the President 
of the United States is tried, nthe Chief Justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurretice of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment of cases of impeachment shall not 

extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
metit, according to law 

Seation 4—(Times, ete., of holding elections, 

low prescribed. One session in each year.) 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding 
élections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
Log Pee in each State by the Legislature thereof; 

at the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter a regulations, except as to places of choosing 


ection 5— Menard 2, ae Adio 
ant pen ower to tin ish orexpel. Jo’ 
Time of adjournments, how limi 


etc.) 

3. ne on House shall be the judge of the elections, 
rettirns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but 4 smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance ‘of absent members in such manner and 
— such penalties 

Each House may determine the rules of its 

praceadings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and Pith the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. 

Each House shall keep a joufnal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, 'except- 
ing such parts as may in their judgment require 
secrecy; and the yeas and Days of the members of 


The seats of 


as each House may provide. 
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either House on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 
4, Neither House, during the session of Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other lace thaa 
that in which the two Houses sha’ 1 be sitting. 
Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
ualification in certain cases.) 
_ The Senators and Representatives shall receive 


tive Houses, and in going to and returning from the 
game; and for any speech or debate in either House 


Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the commor 
defence and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. a . 
echt borrow money on the credit of the United 

ates. f 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes, 

4, To establish an form rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


‘ourt. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against the 
law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 
and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years. ; 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. 
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15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute oe awe of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and rep vasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively: the 
appointment of the officers, and the authority of 
training the militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not ex ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular States 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
Government of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dry- 
docks, and other needful buildings. 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers. vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof. 


Section 9—(Provision as to_migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Corpus. 
Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how apportioned. 
No export duty. No commercial preference. - 
Money, how drawn from Treasury, etc. No 
titular nobility. Officers not to receive presents, 
etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be poles by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 


person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. _ o bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shail be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties 
in another. 

7, No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the consent 
of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, 
office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10—(States prohibited from the 
exercise of certain powers. 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation, grant letters of sare and reprisal, 
coin money, emit bills of credit, make a but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, 
pass any Dill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any 
title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for execut- 
ing its inspection laws, and the net produce of all 
duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the 
United States; and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war 
in time of peace, enter into agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in such t 
danger as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. 


Section 1—(President; his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how 2 
pointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of his removal, death, ete. Pres- 
ident’s compensation.. His oath of office.) 
1.-The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 

ident of the United States of America. He shall hold 
aa gs etal sibs Sa 9° four ewe and, together 
© Vice-President, chosen for the same term, 

be elected as follows: 4 
2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors 


eet ae Fe 
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equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress; but no Senator or Representative or person 
hol an office of trust or profit under the United 
States shall be appointed an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective States 
and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at 
least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 


_ themselves. And they shall make a list of all the 


persons voted for, and of the number of votes for 
each, which list they shall sign and certify and trans- 
mit, sealed, to the seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 


- presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 


open ali the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed, 
and if there be more than one who have such a 
majority, and have an equal number of votes, then 

House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; and if 
no person have & majority, then from the five high- 
est on the list the said House shall in like manner 
choose the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the vote shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote, A 
quorum, for this purpose, shall consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States be necessary to a 
choice. In every case, after the choice of the Presi- 
dent, the person having the greatest number’ of 


‘votes of the electors shall be the Vice President. 


But if there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them 
by ballot the Vice President.* 

4, The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
Shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, shali be eligible to the 
office of President; neither shall any person be eligible 
to that office who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty-five years and been fourteen years a resident 
within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
Same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly until the disability be removed or a 
President shall be elected. 

7. The President shail, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive thin that period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“TI do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 

execute the office of President of the United 
tes, and will, to the best of my ability, ap Sel 


pA and defend the Constitution of the U 
‘tates.”” 


Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may Treaty-making 
power. Nomination of certain officers. When 
President may fill vacancies.) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
of the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 

the opinion, in writing, of the principal 


pardon. 


te shall appoint ambassadors, 
and consent of the Sena oT ppo Nadges of the 


lic ministers and consuls, 
Court, and all other officers of the United 


per in 
ent alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
jheads of dep: 
3. The 


artments. we 
‘President shall have power to fill up all 
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vacancies they may happen during the recess of the 
Senate by granting commissions, which shall expire 
at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall receive 
Ambassadors, execute laws, and commission 
officers. 

He shali from time to time give to the Congress... 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
them with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other 
celghe ministers; he shall take care that the laws 

faithfully executed, and shall commission ail 

the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
of the United States shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for and conviction of treason, 
bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. 
geotios: 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 
on. 
he judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shail hold their offices during 
goad behavior, and shall at stated times receive for 
eir services a compensation which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office/ 
Section 2—(Judicial power; to what_cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 

Court. Appellate. Trial by jury, etc. Trial, 

where.) 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens 
of another State, between citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects, | ; 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls, and those in which 4 State 
shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have or 1 
jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned 
the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
nigger shall be by jury, and such trial shall be 

eld in the State where the said crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed within 
any State the trial shall be at such place or places 
as the Congress may by law have directed. 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. 

Punishment of.) 

1. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. ‘ 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason 
shall work socrupton of blood or forfeiture except 
during the life of the person attained. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
ublic acts, etc., of every other State.) 
faith and credit shall be given in each State 

to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings - 
of eyery other State. And the Congress may aed 
general laws prescribe the manner in which suc 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof. 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. peeens ene 10 service having ‘escaped, 
to be delivered up. 

1. The citizens of Poh State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
eral States. 
oe, ‘A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and 
pe found in another State, shall, on demand of the 


#Thig clause is superseded by Article XII., Amendments. 


we fora 4 


United Sta 


Bxecutive authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State having 
- jurisdiction‘ of the crime. Z é , 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
‘State, under the laws thereot?, escaping into another 
shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall 

‘y: be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
-) such service or labor may be due. 
: Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
_of Congress over territory and other property.) 
‘i 1. New States may be-admitted by the Congress 
‘into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 
nor any State be formed by. the junction of two 
or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress. 
2. The Congress shall. have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
’ the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any_claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 
i Section 4—(Republican form of government 
 guaranteed...Kach State to be protected.) 
The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
|. and shall protect each of them against invasion, and, 
on application of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the Legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence. 


nf ; ARTICLE V. 

eles: (Constitution; how amended. Proviso.) 

- The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
f this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
- eall a. convention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 


as 


Opposition in and out of Congress to the Con- 
stitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit 
as to individual and State rights, led to an agree- 
ent, to submit to the people immediately after 
the adoption of the Constitution a number of safe- 
guarding amendments. ; 
‘And so it was that the First Congress, at its 
first session, at the City of New York, Sept. 25, 
1789, adopted and submitted to the States twelve 
roposed amendments—A Bill of Rights. as it was 
en and ever since has been popularly called. 
‘en of these amendments (now commonly known 


0 
95) 


I 
‘ brs Messachusotte 
ten ratified amendments appear in order below as 
Articles I. to X. inclusive. 
é e two of the original proposed amendments 
A | were not ratified by the necessary number 
of States related, the first to apportionment of 
‘epresentatives; the second, to compensation of 
embers of Congress. 
pA } “ 
nds 
AS : a ir 4 (The Corwin 
Congress, March 2, 1861, proposed to the States 
: vp the following Amendment to the Constitution: 
y “No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
_ that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 
HC Ridtled by Ohio, March 13, 1861; M 
st é y 0, Mare! » 1861; Maryland, 
ian 0, 1862; Illinois (convention), Feb. 14, 1862" 
The amendment failed, for lack of a ‘sufficient 
_ number of ratifications. 


‘ 7 ‘THE TEN ORIGINAL AMENDMENTS. 
ye (They were declared in force December 15, 1791.) 
é : ARTICLE I. 

-. Religious Establishment Prohibited 
Freedom of Speech, of the Press, and 
he es Right to oe y 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
- thereot, of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 


Nout 


ereo!; or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
) press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
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ach _ AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


_ AMENDMENT TO PROHIBIT THE CONSTITUTION FROM ABOLISHING OR 
{ ; INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY. 1 


Amendments. 


. - oe 
poses, a8 part of this Constitution, when ratified by — 
the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one ~ 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; provided that no amendment which — 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight — 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of the — 
First Article; and that no State, without its consent, — 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. ~ 


ARTICLE VI. J Y ‘ty 9 
(Certain debts, etc., declared valid. Suprem- | 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 

United States.. Oath to support Constitution, © 

by whom taken. No religious test.) 

1, All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall — 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. — S 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof and 
all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or | 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before men- 
tioned. and the members of the several State Legis- 
latures, and all executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several States, shall 
be bound by oath or affirmation to support this 
Cénstitution; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. ' 

(What ratification shall establish Constitution.) 
_ The ratification of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the same. 


a 


TITLES OF NOBILITY. 


Congress, May 1, 1810, proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 


“If any citizen of the United States shall accept. 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any emperor, 
king, prince or foreign power, such person shall 
cease to be a citizen of the United States and shall 
be incapable of holding any office of trust or profit 
under them or either of them.’’ 


It was ratified by Maryland, Dec. 25, 1810; 


Kentucky, 1811; Ohio, Jan. 31, 1811; 
Delaware, 1811; Pennsylvania, Feb. 6, 


; 


+ 


. 


Rejected by New York (Senate), March i2, 1811; 
Connecticut, May session, 1813; S Carolina, 
approved by Senate Nov. 28, 1811, reported un- — 
favorably in House and not further considered 

Dec. 7, 1813: Rhode: Island, Sept. 15, 1814. 


The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
Tatifications. 2 


o-oo me 


Amendment.) 


assemble and to petition the Government for a _ 
redress of grievances. r : 
i 


ARTICLE ITI. 
. eee to Keep and Bear Arms. 
well-regulated_ militia being necessary to th 
security of a free State, the right of the if FR eel to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed, _ 


ARTICLE III. : 
No Soldier to Be Quartered in Any e. 
se scion g nce Wiaieess, Etc. <n 
er shall, in time of peace, be quartered in © 
any house without the consent of the caer nor in ‘i 
time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 4 


Right’of Search and: Seine gula 

of Search an eizure Regulated. _ 
The right of the people to be aeeae in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, shall not be violated, a 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable — 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and iy 


; 


the persons or things to ye 


ARTICLE V. 
Provisions Concerning Prosecution, 
Trial and Punishment.—Private Prop- 
erty Not to Be Taken for Public Use, 
4 ; Without Compensation. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
other ‘amous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in ihe land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service, in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same offense to be 

twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
¥ Pree in any criminal case to be a witness against 
” i If, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just compensation. 
ARTICLE VI. 
Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, Etc. 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
_ ~ the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which districts shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his fayor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 
ARTICLE VII. 
Right of Trial by Jury. 

In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury s be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury 
Shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
United States than according to the rules of the 


common law. 
ARTICLE VIII. 
Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Pun- 
ishment Prohibited. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE Ix. 
Rule of Construction of Constitution. 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. : 
Rights of States Under Constitution. 
The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are oe to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


ARTICLE XI. 
Judicial Powers Construed. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Third Congress on 
the 5th of March, 1794, and was declared to have been 
a awe Strom the President to Congress, 


States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens or 


subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Manner of Choosing President and 
Vice-President. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Eighth Congress on 
the 12th of December, 1803, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, dated Sepiember 26, 1804, It was ratified by 
all the States except Connecticut, Delaware, Massa~ 
chusetts, and New Hampshire. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
" one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
C4 same State with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President; 
and they shall make distinct list of all persons voted 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice- 
President, and of the number of votes for each, which 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, 
to the seat of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate; the President 
of the Senate shall. in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person haying 
the test number of votes for President shal! be 
the dent, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of Electors appointed; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest number, not exceeding three, on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of Repre- 
‘sentatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
_ President. But in choosing the President, the votes 

shall be taken by States, the representation from each 
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State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
Sentatives shall not choose a President. whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the Pres- 
ident. The persom having the greatest number of 
votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-President 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
Electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest numbers on the list the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for 
the purpose shail consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary toa choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
pbali be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 
ates, 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Slavery Abolished. 

The folowing amendment was paket! to the Legis~ 
tatures of the several Siates by the Thirty-cighth Congress 
on the 1st of February, 1865, and was declared to have 
bcen ratified in a proclamation by the maa Seb State 
dated December 18, 1865. It was rejected by Delaware 
and Kentucky: was conditionally ratified by Alabama 
and Mississippi; and Texas took no action. 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary _ servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
a States, or any place subject to their jurisdic- 

jon. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 

The following, popularly known as the Reconstruction 
Amendment, was proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States by the Thirty-ninth Congress’on the 16th 
of June, 1866, and was declared to have been ratified in 
a proclamation by the Secretary of State, dated July 23, 
1868, The amendment got the support of 23 Northern 
States: it was rejected by Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and 10 Southern Siates. California took no action. 
Subsequently it was ratified by the 10 Southern States. 

1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State’ 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of Electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male mem- 
bers of such State, being of twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. : 
3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative 
in Congress, or Elector of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent or holding any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any State, who, having 
previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, 
or as an Officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State Legislature or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution of,the 
Uni States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same, or given aid and comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 
What Public Debts Are Man ouieget 
4. The validity of the public debt of the ! 
States, mtiioeiece by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services in 
suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not be 
uestioned. But neither the United States nor any 
tate shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any claim for the loss or eman- 


then the Vice. 


~ 
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- cipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, 


and claims shall be held illegal and void. 
‘5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 


appropriate legislation the provisions of this article. 


epee sect AS AR 
ARTICLE XV. 

Eaual Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 


dments; 


” Enforcement of the National Prohibition Act was 
effect at 12 P. M., January 16, 1920, except as 
certain sections of Title II, wherein other dates wer 
specified. ‘ iy 4 goby ee 
Early in 1920, the validity of the Bighteenth Amend- 
ment was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in suits to void, brought by the States of Rhode 7 
Island and New Jersey, and by various brewers and 


al States by the Fort distillers. E tiaete 
1869, and 1, After one year from the ratification of ‘this — 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 


ro 

State, date 
Tennessee: 
Kentucky, ified by the 
remaining ded its rattfi- 
cation January 65, ced it in 
1870, but ratified it in 1871. 
1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
f previous condition of servitude. 

~~ 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce the 
provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


‘ ARTICLE XVI. 
cee Income Taxes Authorized. 
The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- 
latures of the several States by the Sixty-first Congress 
on the 12th day of July, 1909, and was declared to have 


been ratified in a proclamation oy the Secretary of State, . 
The income tar amendment 


concurrent power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. ‘ i 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided ‘in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States 


by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX. 

Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- 
latures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
having been adopted by the House of Representatives, 
May 21, 1919, and by thé Senate, June 4, 1919. On 
August 28, 1920, the United States Secretary of State 
proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted (June 10, 
1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters of the States. 
The Tennessee House, August 31, rescinded tis Tatifi- 
cation, 47 to 24. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to — 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


THE PROPOSED ARTICLE XX. 
Federal Regulation of Child Labor, - 
The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- pe 
latures of the several States by the Sizty-eighth Congress, 7 
having been adopted as @ joint resolution by the 
House of Representatives ee to 69) on April 26, 1924, 
and by the Senate (61 to 23) on June 2, 1924. iy 

Section 1—The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and pronibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age. 

-Section 2—The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
Opens State La ailer pi enee ae 

e extent necessary to give effect to i on 
ans pleas enacted by the Congress. = 
presentation Up to the close of 1925 the above Federal amend- 

e authority ment had been adopted by the Legislatures of only 

four States—Arizona, Arkansas, California, and 
Wc aati has b by the L 
agg) o action has been taken by the Legislatures of fo 

s Benet yas States—Alabama, Maryland, Mississippi and Virginia, be, 
Seciea y election as the Legislature may The amendment upon submission has failed of 
3. This amendment shall not be so construed as to Sate Bi a char torts | the following 

Faerie eg be a ea term of any Senator chosen | Georgia, Idaho OS eue Tada, ‘Towa, ane, 
‘before b becomes valid as part of the Constitution. entucky, ‘¢ Louisiana, Mattie, \ Massachusetts, 
Mids f an, nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Sh $ ARTICLE XVIII. Nevada, New Hampshire, New _ Jersey, ey 
a _ Liquor Prohibition Amendment. Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- | Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
la 2 of the several States by the Sixty-fifth Congress, | Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, — 
De ember 18, 1917; and on January 29, 1919. the | Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, ‘Washington, 
Y United ee ‘Secretary of State proclaimed its adoption | West Virginia, and Wyoming. ‘ } 
ee states, and declared tt in effect on January 16, Pree eas poet? in a_veferendum in 1924 
0. ay rejecte e proposed amendment by a vote of 
The amendment ultimately was adopted by al’ the | 697,563 to 241 Legis 
tes hein Connecticut and Rhode Island. Heel etre oF tel hie te te aarute 
Ve ky ‘ 
: aes ; z oe Ao Pape oak! THREATENING THE PRESIDENT. ss 
_ The follo ederal law, inspired by the assassina- | exceeding $1,000 or im risoned ceeding 7 
_ tion of President McKinley, makes it specifically a | years, or both. ss en tyes, q 
Manto threaten to kill or harm the Chief Executive | APProved, February 14, 1917. (39 Stat. 919.) *5 
of the Nation. LAW AGAINST OBSTRUCTING 
“Chap. 64—U. 8. Statutes—An act to punish | gee. 140 ermal ha a 
a Ryan Moe make threats against the President | obstruct, resist, or oppose any EE eS cet 
rot the 1 ted States. States, or any other person duly authorized, in serv- 
~ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- ing, or attempting to serve or execute, any mesne 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress rocess or warrant, or any rule or order, or any other 
“. assembled, that any person who knowingly or wili- Lo nd gudice* oe auy sont of the 
fully deposits or causes to be deposited for con- | shall assault, ‘beat, or wound any officer: or other 4 
spans in the mail or for delivery from any post | person duly authorized, knowing him to be such a 
< ice si bk aay Joteer bond he ee. pee writ- | officer, or Rat § person so duly authorized, in serving ; 

au aining any | or executi any such writ, rule det 4 

hreat to take the life or to inflict bodily harm upon | warrant, or other: i erie ce Lp aki 
eos rerigent ict ohe nied 5 States, OF me Koowingly shall be fined not re Noes ie Tondo anton 

or mak yy such threa “the é etn 
he President, shall upon conviction be fined not ELT HWpOMRC oF Mob mone tReRsgne Seah sa 


j 


ida, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, and Virginia. 

_ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 

taxes on incomes, from whatever sources derived, 

without apportionment among the several States, 

and: without regard to any census OF enumeration. 
, rit 


ecg any 4 ARTICLE XVII. 
oe Senators to Be Elected by 


TA we Se 


= Native 
No. NAME. Politics.) State 
1.,|George Washington........... Fed....|Va... 
ica AL BG Ev ee een a Fed.... |/Mass. 
3..|Thomas Jefferson............. Rep... .|/Va.:. 
4..|James Madison. .............. Rep... .| Wa... 
5 BMGs. MOBO. ccs eee oo wed Rep 4 
6..\/John Quiney Adams.......... Rep Mass. 
7..|Andrew Jackgon.............. Dem N.C. 
8../Martin Van Buren............ Dem... |N. Y.. 
9..|William Henry Harrison....... Whig... |/Va.... 
10+. John Tyler... . 2.4.6 0. ../Dem.../Va... 
11. .|James Knox Polk .|N.C.. 
12..|Zachary Taylor. cFVa. 5 
13..|Millard Fillmor JIN Ss 
14. .| Franklin Pierce. <{N. B.. 
15..|James Buchanan. HER iw 


16..|Abraham Lincoln. . ues eg 
17..|Andrew Johnson. .:........... eon a JN 


18. .|Ulygses Simpson Grant Ohio 
29. marron Birchard Hayes. . Ohio 
20../James Abram Garfie! 

21..|Chester Alan Arthur -/Vt 
22..\|Grover Cleveland.........:... .|N. J. 
13..)Benjamin Harrisoa........... Ohio. 


24..|Grover Cleveland.>........... Dem...|N. J.. 


25..)Willam McKjniey.. .| Ohio. 
26. .|Theodore Roosevelt. . 3 IN ee 
27..|Willam Howard Taft. . -| Ohio. 
28..}Woodrow Wilson Va, 
29..|Warren Gamaliel Hardin 


30..|Calvin Coolidge 


Grant’s baptismal Christian name was Hiram 
Ulysses; Cleveland's was Stephen Grover; Wilson's 
was Thomas Woodrow: Coolidge’s was John Calvin. 

RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS. 
Say aa i pet ge a Madison, Monroe, 
H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur. 
ae aa Polk, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
Cleveland, Benj. Harrison, Wilson. 
Methodists—Johnson cope he Maer McKinley. 
Unitarian—John A J. Adams, Fillmore, 

t. 


formed Dutch—Van Buren, Roosevelt. 
enced net Rn Congregationalist—Coolidge. 
Disciples—Gartiel 
Jefferson did not claim membership in any de- 


nomination. 
ANCESTRY. 
“oles og ag Egg at J. Adams, Madison, 


Adams, W. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Filtmors, 
ag Tons, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Cleve- 
and, 


Harrison, Soi Coolidge. 
h—Jetferso 


Wels 
ee gh leg ” Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
Polk, Buphansn, ‘Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. Scorch. 
‘ Dutch— 


Dutch—Van 5 Buren; Roosevel 
The following Presidents wore lawyers—J. Adams, 
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pate at Madison, Monroe, J 3 Adams, Jackson, 
Van Buren, Tyler "Polk, Pierce, uchanan, Lincoln, 
Hayes, Gartield, Cleveland, B. Harrison, McKinley, 
Tait, Wilson, Coolidge. 

Washington was a farmer and surveyor; Fillmore 
and Johnson were tailors. 

PRESIDENTS OF THE a ee 

CONGRE 

The Continental Generar was in session at 
intervals from Sept. 5, 1774, to Oct. 21, 1788, at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Lancaster, Pa., York, Pa., 
Princeton, N. J., Annapolis, Md., Trenton, N. J., 
and New York Cit; ty. 


Laurens, S. C 


ein Md., Nov.’ 5, ; 
Boudinot, N. J., Nov. 4, 1782; (11) Thomas Mifflin, 
Nov. 3, 1783; (12) R. H. Lee, Va., Nov. 30, 1784: 
(13) John Hancock, Mass. 23, 1785 (sick and 


did not Serve); (14) Nathaniel Gorham, Mass., June 
Om 178i; 


(15) ‘Arthur St. Clair, Pa., Feb. 
) Cyrus Griffin, Va., Jan. 24, 1788. 


THE WIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


Wife's Name. 


uisa, Catherine Johnson. . 
Ji —e ; (Donelson) R 
Van Buren....... es h Hoes...) 
EIRITICOM owes eed ae bs 


Wilso eae ae 


ghnson ; : 


Mar- 
ried. 


1759 


Native 
State. 


BSS 
Age at Time of Age at 
Born. Tnaug. | Inaug. Death. Death. \ 
-|1732, Feb. 22] 1789 | 57 |1799, Dec. 14] 67 c 
.|1735, Oct. 30] 1797 | 61 |1s26; July 4] 90 
.{1743, April, 13/1801 | 57 |1826; July 4] 83. = 
1751, March 16] 1809 | 57 |1836; June 28] 85 : 
:/1758, April 28] 1817] 58 |1s3u July 4) 73 f 
.|1767, July 11] 1825 | 57 |1848) Feb. 23] 80 
; 1707, March 15 1829 | 61 |1845; June “8! 78 
1782) Dec. 1837 | 54 |1862) July 24] 79 
1773, Feb. 1841 | 68 {1841 April “4| 68 
‘11790, March 29 1841 | 51 |1862; Jan. 17] 71 
795, Nov. 1845 | 49 |1849; June 15] 53 i 
1784, Nov. 24 1849 | 64 |1850, July 9| 65 
1800, Jan. _ 7] 1850 | 50> |1874, March 8 i4 ; 
1804, Nov. 23] 1853 | 48 1/1869; Oct. 8] 6 
1791, April 23] 1857 | 65 |1868,June 1) 77 . 
, Feb. 12] 1861 |_ 52 |1865, April 15] 56 : 
1808, Dee. 29] 1865 | “56 {1875; July 31] 66 | 
1822, April 27| 1869 | 46 [1885: July 23] 63 : 
22, Oct. 4] 1877 | 54 11893, Jan. 17] 70 he 
1831, Nov. 19| 1881 | 49 |1881; Sepi. 19} 49 j 
1830, Oct. 5] 1881 | 50 |1886, Nov. 18] 56 
1837, March 18| 1885 | 47 |1908;June 24| 71 ; 
» Aug. 20] 1889 | 55 1901, March 13] 67 - 
isa, March 18} 1893 | 55 |1908; June 24| 71 q 
1843, Jan. 1897 | 54 |1901; Sept. 14] 58 
1858, Oct. 27| 1901 1919, Jan. 6] 61 ; 
1857, Bent, 151) 1009 |. Sho. lock bore R : 
. +. |1856, Dec. 28] 1913 | 56 |i924, Feb. 3] 67, 
., {1855, Nov. 2! 1921 | 55 |1923, Aug. 2] 58 , 
PACE RECN aa Lk Ss ae OG gel I a 
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~-rehce Washington, 


¥ 


| War and it was not until 
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BIOCRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


The following brief biographical notes of the 
Presidents and their wives are supplemental to the 


~ eonvenient tables which precede them and of which 


they form a part. 

George. Washington, Federalist, born on @ 
Friday, was the great-grandson of John Washington, 
who came from Yorkshire, England, with his brother, 


_Andrew, and settled in 1657 ona large tract he bought 


in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering the 
west shore of the Potomac River near its mouth. 
John Washington, the pioneer settler, led troops 
against the Seneca Indians. He had a son, Law- 
whose second son was Augus- 
tine Washington, born in 1694. Augustine was 
twice married. By his first wife, who died in 1728, 
he had four children, His second wife, Mary Ball, 
whom he married March 6, 1730, pore, as her first 
child, George Washington, born, as was his father, 
at. Wakefield, on the Potomac, fifty miles below 
Mount Vernon. The Washingtons by that time 
owned much of the land in the fertile peninsula 
between the Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers. 

Tt has been the opinion of some historians that the 
Washingtons settled first in the Barbados, after leav- 
ing England, and came from the Barbados to Virginia. 

George’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount 
Vernon, then called Huntin Creek. The mansion 
was burned in 1739, and the present one erected 
on the site. Augustine died April 28, 1743. There 
George Washington studied mathematics and be 
came 5 surveyor in tne employ of William Fairfax, 
father of Lawrence’s wife and manager of the great 
Virginia estate of his cousin, Lord Fairfax. _George 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies and 
got smallpox. After his return, he entered the 
Inilitary service of Virginia. He jater served under 
Gen. Braddock in the war between the English 
and the French. 

"Washington took command of the Continental 
Army, at Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775, under 
& commission issued by Congress on June 17, that 
year; after wi the Revolutionary War, he 
took leave of the officers of his force, Dec. 4, 1783, 
at Fraunces’s Tavern, New York City, and formally 
resigned to Congress, Dec. 23, that year, his com- 
apa as Lieutenant General and Commander 

ef. 

He was President of the Convention that drafted 
the Constitution in 1787. 5) 

The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the British 
Admiral, Lord Vernon, under whom Lawrence 
had served at the siege of Carthagena. 

Congress, on July 3, 1798. when war with France 
was imminent, again commissioned Washington as 
Lieutenant General and Commander in Chief, but 
hostilities were averted. 

“Washington's death was due to exposure in a 
storm while riding over his estate with his managers. 
He went to bed with a sore throat, followed by an 
ague, apd made his will. The end came between 
10 and 11 o'clock on a Saturday night. A vault 
was made for Washington’s body under the dome 
of the Capitol at Washington, but the remains 
were interred. at Mt. Vernon. 

He was one of the wealthiest men in the country, 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 
acres the near-west, which latter Congress gave 
him for his military ce. 

Washington was a slave owner. He was a man 
of powerful physique, over 6 feet in height, with 
sandy hair, blue eyes, big hands and feet. He was 
not a prohibitionist, and was a horseback rider, 
hunter and fisherman. He and all his family were 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Washington’s first inauguration was at New 
York, his second at Philadelphia. 

A granite monument, bearing the inscription 

“George Washington's Birthplace,’ marks the site 
of the house where Washington was born. The 
spot remained unmarked for many years after the 
tirst stone on the site had been chipped into fragments 
and carried off by relic hunters. 

The last fragment efi are during the Civil 

8S6 that the Government 
erected the present monument. 

The farm extends to the west bank of the Potomac 
River, below the little settlement of Oak Grove, 
about 97 miles from the City of Washington by 
automobile and perhaps 75 miles by boat. 

Mrs. Washington was a daughter of Col. John 
Dandridge, planter, of New Kent County,. Va., 
pnd widow of Daniel Parke Custis, also a rich 
farmer of that country. She was an Episcopalian. 

Gen. Washington had no- children of his own. 
His wife, who was small and plump, with dark 
hair and hazel eyes, had become the mother of 
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four children, Martha Parke Custis, and Col, John 
Parke Custis, and two who died in infancy. Col. 
John Parke Custis, who inherited irom his father 
an estate of 1,000 acres at Arlington, Va., near 
Washington, where now the National Cemetery is 
located, had two children—George Washington 
Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh 
of Va., and whose daughter became the wife of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, Confederate General; and 
Fleanor Parke Custis, who became the wife of 
Major Lawrence Lewis, son of Fielding Lewis, 
whose father, Fielding Lewis, 1726-1781, had mar- 
ried George Washington's sister, Elizabeth, and 
was a rich Virginia planter, owning half of the town 
of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock River. 

At official receptions the visitors were seated while 
the President and wife passed among them. 

John Adams, Federalist, who was born in the 
town of Quincy, Mass., and died there, was a great- 
grandson of Henry Adams, who came with his eight 
sons from Devonshire, England, in 1636, and settled 
on a grant of 40 acres. John was the eldest son of 
farmer, and of Susanna Boylston, 
of Brookline, Mass. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1755; taught school 
at. Worcester; practiced law at Boston; served in 
the State Legislature, in the Revolutionary Provin- 
and in the Contin- 
ental Congress; he was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence; Commissioner to France, eee 

r 


in 1796. He was 

He was the first 
House, at Washington. 

Enraged at his failure of re-election in 1800 he 
started in his coach for Massachusetts early on March 
4, 1801, refusing to attend the inauguration of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

John Adams was @ Unitarian and was a cousin 
of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who also was 
a signer of the Declaration. He was an orator 
and a pamphleteer; a man of medium height, active, 
florid, and corpulent. He died of debility, due to 
old age, on the same day as Jefferson. 

The papers of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams are in the possession of the family and in 
the custody of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
being printed largely under the 
editorship of Worthingtoh GC. Ford. The Library 
letters of both Presidents. 
Mrs. Adams was a daughter of the Rev. William 


divine, 


Judge Richard Cranch ‘of Boston. 

Adams’s oldest son, John Quincy Adams, became 
sixth President in 1825. A daughter, Abigail, 
married Col. William S. Smith. 

Thomas Jefferson was of Welsh descent and 
was a Republican, that is, an anti-Federalist, and 
is called the founder of what is now known as the 
Democratic Party. He was born at Shadwell, 
in Albemarle County, Va., the third of ten children. 
His mother was a daughter of Isham Randolph, a 
rich Virginian. His father, Peter Jefferson, with 
the aid of thirty slaves, tilled a 1,900-acre tobacco 
and wheat plantation. The President died of old 
age and chronic diarrhea, in Albemarle County, 
at Monticello, which he had built from his own 
design and which creditors would have taken but 
for the financial aid of friends. , . 

Jefferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not 
an orator. He served in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses with Washington, and in the Continental 
Congress; helped draft and signed the Declaration 
of Independence; succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, 
as Governor of Virginia; served in the Virginia 
militia in the Revolution; negotiated, in Europe, 
treaties with various countries; Secretary of State 
under Washington; elected Vice President under 
ee rates octet. She ch in oe with Aaron 

; val for the Presidency, as Vice President, 
pes ae in or Pat if a 
fefferson was tall, raw-boned, freckled and sandy. 
He played the violin, and was a Solan waiter 
ee aac no pee Prawns se 
efferson was the first of the Presidents - 
rated at Washington. ieee 

Mrs. Jefferson, who was tall, slim, vivacious,. 
with brown eyes, was a daughter of John Wayles, 
Tool Hist moana "was ethwent Skelton, who 

was Ba elton, \ 
died before she was twenty years ol po ae, 


d. 
Two of the children of the Jeffersons died in. 


ot ae + eee 
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wong Of those who grew up, Martha, 1772- 
1836, became, in 1789, the wife of her cousin, Thomas 
M. Randolph, afterward Governor of Virginia, 
left a large family of sons and daughters and was 
the companion of her father in his declining years; 
Mary, 1778-1804, married her cousin, John Wayles 
Eppes, and had two children, one of whom, Mrs. 
S. R. Meikleham, died at Washington in 1897. 
Mrs. Jefferson’s daughters were educated at Roman 
Catholic convent schools. 

Mrs. Jefferson died nineteen years before her 
husband became President, and Mrs. Madison for 
@ time acted as mistress of the White House. Later 
he_abolished levees. 

Jefierson inherited through his wife from her 
father 40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. 

James Madison, Republican, was born at 
Port Conway, King George County, Va., and died 
of old age at Montpelier, Orange County, Va. He 
was a son of James Madison, descendant of John 
Madison, of Berend, who in 1653 took out a patent 
for land on Chesapeake Bay between the York 
and North Rivers. James Madison's paternal 
grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather of 
President Zachary Taylor. Madison's mother was 
Nelly Conway, and he was the first of twelve children 

Madison graduated at Princeton; helped draft the 
Virginia State Constitution, and was a member 
of the first State Legislature; a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress; again a member of the Virginia 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress; served in the Federal Convention 
and helped draw up and signed the Federal Con- 
stitution; drew up the Virginia Resolution against 
the alien and sedition laws; Secretary of State under 
Jefferson; President for two terms. 

Madison was smali in stature, neat in attire, 
quiet, polite, and scholarly. He spent the latter 
Part of his life on his estate at Montpelier. There 


he was buried. He was an Episcop 

Mrs. Madison, who was raised as a Quaker, 
was.a daughter of John Payne of North Carolina. 
Her’ mother, Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick 
Henry. Her grandfather, John Payne, an English 
gentleman, settled in Virginia early ia the eighteenth 
century. Her husband, whom she ied 
when nineteen, was John Todd, a Pennsylvania 
lawyer and Quaker, who died in 1793 at Phila- 
delphia in a yellow fever epidemic, He left her 
one son, Payne Todd. 

Madison married Mrs. Dorothy or Dolly Payne 
Todd at Harewood, Jefferson County, Va., the home 
of her younger sister, Mrs. Phillip Steptoe Washing- 
ton. Mr: dison and her husband fied from Wash- 
ington to Virginia by night in 1814, when British 
troops set fire to the Capitol and other buildings. 

The first marriage in the White House was on 
March 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Todd, of 
the United States Supreme Court, and Lucy Payne 
Washington, widow of Phiilip Steptoe Washington 
(nephew of George Washington) and sister of Dorothy 
or Dolly Payne, who married John Todd, and, after 
his death, became the wife of President Madison. 

The second marriage in the White House occurred 
in 1812, and united Anna Todd, a cousin of the Payne 
sisters, and Edward Brake Jackson, of Virginia, after- 
wards @ member of Congress. 

James Monroe, Republican, was born on 4a 
Friday in Westmoreland County, Va., and died 
of old age at New York City. His ancestry was 
Scotch. The first Monroe in Virginia settled there 
prior to 1650. James was a son of Spence Monroe 
: Jones, sister of Judge Joseph Jones, a 
to the Continental Congress. 
BGR and acai, Ie Zod Gola foe Reve 
with teachers and students, left and jo eV0- 
lution Army under Gen. Weellcaion and was 
wounded in action. 


: U ta 
Envoy to France, 1794; Governor of Virginia twice; 
Plepipotentiary to France, and in 1803 took part 
in the Louisiana Purchase; Minister to England; 
Secretary of State under Madison, and in 1814-15 
also Secretary of War; President for two terms. 
As President in 1823 he formulated the ‘‘Monroe 
Doctrine,’ which declares against European aggran- 
dizement in the three Americas. te ti 
e died of old age. His body was bu: n the 
Muie Cemetery, Second Street, New York City, 
eur in Ae hang interred in Hollywood Cemetery, 
mond, Va, 
Except when in New York City, Monroe lived 
on his estate at Oak Hill, Loudon County, Va. He 
was a lawyer but seldom had practiced. He was 


ab Episcopalian. 
Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, was born at 
New York City and was a daughter of former 
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Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British Army. 
While in France Mr. Monroe, then being the Amer- 
ican Minister, secured the release from the prison, 
La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who hourly ex- 
pected to be executed. One of Mrs. Monroe's 
sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand Cham- 
berlain to the King of Denmark; another sister 


married Nicholas Gouverneur of New York City;* 


One of the daughters of the Monroes married 
Judge George Hay of Richmond, Va.; the younger 
Maria, became in 1820 the wife of a cousin, Samue' 
L. Gouverneur of New York City. The marriage 
took place at the White House. She died in 1850, 
Mrs. Hay died at Paris and was buried there in 
Pere la Chaise. 

John Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born at Quincey, 
Mass., and died following a stroke of paralysis 
while in Congress at Washington. His mother’s 
grandfather was John Quincy. 3 ? 

J. Q. Adams was educated in Europe, graduated 
at Harvard, and practiced law: was Minister to 
Holland, and to Portugal, under Washington; in 
his father’s Administration was Minister to Prussia; 
served in the Massachusetts Senate; in 1803 entered 
the United States Senate, where he quit the Feder- 
=e? Party and became a Republican and later a 

Thig. 

Resigning from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
at Harvard; Minister to Russia under Madison; 
took part in the peace treaty at Ghent; Minister 
to. England; Secretary of State under Monroe and 
negotiated the Florida Purchase, and took part in 
formulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen Presi- 
dent by the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 
votes at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; Craw- 
ford, 41; Clay, 37. 

Soon after his Presidential term ended he was 
elected to the House of Representatives from Massa- 
chusetts and fought the slave power aggressively. 
He was a skilful and fiery debater, nsible to 
fear. He was buried at Quincy, Mass. 

Mrs. John Quincy Adams was born at London 
and was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 
Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
tion of Congress acted_as American fiscal agent in 
France and later in England. Miss Johnson 
came the wife of Adams at London and was his 
oe during his long diplomatic career in 

urope. 

Their children were: George Washington Adams, 
born at Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr., born 
at Boston, July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, 
born at Boston\in 1807; and Louisa Catherine 
Adams, born at St. Petersburg in 
there in 1812. Their son, C. F. A 
served in the Massachusetts Legislature; was Free 
Soil candidate for Vice-President in 1848; served 
in Congress; was Minister to England during the 
Civil War; was President of the Geneva Board 
of Arbitration. His four sons were all prominent. 

Cake and wine were passed to guests at White 
House receptions in Adams’s time. 

J. Q. Adams jr. married his cousin, Miss John- 
son, in 1826, at the White House. 

Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
Waxhaw settlement on the North Carolina-South 
Carolina border, and died of tuberculosis at his 
home, the Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn. He 
was a son of Andrew Jackson, who came over from 
North Ireland in 1765, and his mother was Eliza- 
beth Hutchinson, also from Ireland. He studied 
law at Salisbury, N. C., practiced at Nashville; 
he helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution of 
Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U. 8. 
Senate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessee 
Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in one 
oF ined Be Se Dickinson and was him- 
self severely wounded. 

In 1812 Jackson, “Old Hickory,” headed 2,000 
troops az: the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 he 

a Major General in the army, and he de- 
feated the British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at 
New Orleans; he seized Florida temporarily from 
the Spanish, and gucticd Negro and Indian dis- 
orders there. In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, 
he was appointed Governor; in 1823 he entered the 
U.S. Senate, In 1824 he got more electoral votes 
for President than J. Q. Adams, but election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives, where 
Adams was elected President by the vote o® 13 
States, 7 voting for Jackson and 4 for Crawford. 
ag) sagan was elected President, and re- 
e mn 1832. 

He was-shot at, in the Capitol at Washington, 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a house painter. 
The weapon missed fire. He was a Presbyterian. 

Mrs. Jackson, born in North Carolina, -was the 
daughter of Col, John Donelson, a surveyor who, 


IS SS ee a 
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in/1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsylvania County, 
Va., and, after a 2,000-mile journey by rivers, 
settled near Nashville, Tenn. His daughter was 
the best horsewoman and dancer in that part of 
the. country. Her first husband. Capt. Lewis 
Robards. divorced her, atter accusing Jackson. 
who married her, first, at Natchez in 1791, before 
the divorce actually was granted, and again in 1794, 
after the decree. 

‘Mrs. Jackson died before her husband went into 
the White House. Sne had no children, but Gen. 
Jackson adopted one of her sister’s children, a@ boy 
who was named Andrew Jackson jr. and who in- 
herited the General's large estate. 

The mistress of the White House in the Jackson 
Administration was his wife’s sister, Emily, a& 

“glender brunette; who had married her cousin, 
Major A. J. Donelson. The latter served as pri- 
vate secretary to President Jackson. Emily's four 
children were born at the White House. She was 
assisted ds mistress by Mrs. Sarah Yorke Jackson 
of Philadelphia, wife of the President’s adopted 


gon. 

Gen. Jackson passed cheese to guests at White 
House levees. 

There were two White House weddings in Jack- 
son’s Administration, that of M. Pageot of Marti- 
nique, later French Minister to the U. S., and Miss 
Lewis, daughter of Major Lewis of Nashville; and 
that of a niece of Jackson and Mr. Polk of Tennessee. 

Martin Van Buren, Democrat, was born at 
Kinderhook, N. Y., and died there of asthma. He 
was the son of Abraham Van Buren and Mary 
Hoes (originally spelled Goes), widow of a man 
named Van Alen. James J. Van Alen was his half- 
brother. The whole family was of Dutch origin, 

. Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of Co- 
Jumbia, County; a State Senator; Attorney General 
of the State; re-entered the State Senate; became 
U. S. Senator in 1821, and resigned to become 
Governor of New York; was Secretary of State under 
President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to be Minister 
to England but. was not confirmed; was elected Vice 
President in 1832; in 1836 was elected President; 
was Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but 
was. defeated. 

He was a member of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband, was of 

‘Dutch descent and was a blood relative of his 
mother, Mary Hoes, and was his classmate at the 
public school at Kinderhook, N. Y. 
‘ Of the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807- 
1873, was a West Point graduate, an army officer 
on the western frontier, secretary to his father as 
President,, an army officer in the Mexican War, 
and in his later years a man of leisure at New York 
City. Another son ‘Prince’ John, 1810-1866, a 
lawyer, was elected Attorney General of New York 
State in 1845. He died at sea. 

Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in 
South Carolina in 1820, daughter of a planter, 
was a cousin of William C. Preston and of Presi- 
dent. Madison's wife. She was mistress of the 
White House during most of Van Buren’'s term. 
Mrs. Van Buren. was a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 

W. H. Harrison, a Whig, of English descent, 
was born at Berkeley, Charles City County, Va., 
and died of pneumonia at Washington. He was 
the third son of Benjamin Harrison, a-signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. He graduated 
at. Hampden Sidney College and studied medicine. 
' Against the advice of his guardian, Robert Morris, 

PD, = aeaped the army and went west and fought the 
ndians. 

Harrison was Secretary of the Northwest Terri- 
tory; a delegate in Congress; Governor of the Indian 
Territory; defeated the Indians at Tippecanoe, on 
the Wabash River; in 1812 took command of all 
United States troops in the northwest; in 1813 de- 
feated the British in Canada, In 1816 he entered 
Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio Senate; in 1824 
he entered the United States Senate, resigning to 
be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was defeated 
for President; in 1840 he was elected, and a month 
after his inauguration he died of pneumonia. 

Harrison was an Episcopalian. 

_. Mrs. Harrison was .a daughter of Col. John 
Cleves Symmes, a delegate to the -Continental 
Congress, a soldier in the Reyolutionary Army, 
and Chief Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court. 
She was born in Morristown, N. J. 

Of President Harrison's sons, the third, John 
Scott’ Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878. was_a Whig 
in Congress and was the father of Benjamin Harrison, 
the twenty+third President. His daughter, Lucy, 
1798-1826, born at Richmond, Va., became the wife of 
D. K. Este, a lawyer and judge of Cincinnati. 


Gen. Harrison died a month after his inaugura- 


tion} His wife, who at that time was' an invalid, 


d not go to the White House with him, but remained 
at her home, North Bend, O. Mrs, Harrison was 
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brought up a Methodist. She outlived her husband 
a quarter of a century. The mistress of the Execu~ 
tive Mansion during Gen. Harrison’s occupancy 
was Mrs. Jane Findlay Irwin Harrison, wife of the 
President’s second son, Col. W. H. Harrison jr. 
Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was the wife of John 
Scott Harrison. 

John Tyler, 2 Democrat, seeond son of Judge 
John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both of English 
ancestry, was born at Greenway, Charles City 
County, Va., and died Jan. 17, 1862, of liver trouble 
at Richmond, Va. He graduated at William and 
Mary College; practiced law; served in the Vir- 
winia Legislature; fought in 1813 in the defense 
of Richmond against the British; re-elected to the 
Legislature; entered the House of Representatives 
in 1816, Sgt tiey/ in 1821 because of his health; en- 
tered the Legislature; became rector and chancellor 
of William and Mary College; in 1825 was elected 
Governor of Virginia, and was re-elected; in 1826 
was elected to the U. S. Senate; was defeated, in 
1836, for Vice President on the State-Rights Whig 
ticket; resigned from the Senate after refusing to 
obey a resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- 
manding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 1838 
re-entered the Virginia Legislature; 1840 was 
chosen Vice President, and became President on 
Gen. Harrison's death. 

In 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to 
the Peace Convention of 13 northern and 7 bor- 


.der States, at Washington, called after the seces- 


sion of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling 
the controversy between the North and the South. 
He was President of the gathering. The U. S. 
Senate rejected the convention’s proposals. Tyler 
was elected by Virginia to the Confederate Congress, 
but died before it assembled. 

Tyler was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
shaven, with a Roman nose and a high receding 
forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice shrill. He 
was playing ‘“‘knuckles” with his children at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., when notified, by a messenger who 
had come from Washington by sail boat, of President 
Harrison’s sudden death, and he had to_borrow 
money to get to the national capital. He was 
a violin player. 

The first ‘s. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 
Robert Christian, a planter of New Kent County, Va, 
She was delicate and died in the White House. 
She was an Episcopalian. 

Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 
editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A. 
Cooper, the tragedian, and she and her il ee 
Mrs. Letitia Semple, were the mistresses of the 
White House. The latter was the wife of the 
nephew and adopted son of Judge Semple of Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. One daughter, Elizabeth, married; 
at the White House, W: 
burg, Va.; another, Alice, married the Rev. H. M, 
Denison of Wyoming, Pa. 

The second Mrs. Tyler was Julia Gardiner, daugh- 
terof David Gardiner, whom he married at New York 
City, was born on Gardiner’s Island, near East- 
hampton, N. Y., and was a member of the family that 
held manorial rights on thatisland. Of her children, 
Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, legislator, became, in 
1888, President of William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. Another son of President Tyler, 
State Judge David Gardiner Tyler, a Confederate 
veteran and a former member of Co 


‘ood 


Mrs. Tyler was a R Her father 
was killed by a cannon explosion on @ warship on 
the Potomac, and his body and that of other vic- 
tims—the whole party having been the President's 
guests on a pleasure cruise—were removed to. the 
White House. There Miss Gardiner met the 
President and aroused his affection, 


James K. Polk, a Democrat, was born in Meck- 
lenb County, N. C., and died of diarrhea at 
Nashville, Tenn. The name originally was Pol- 
lock, and the family came from Ireland. His father 
was Samuel Polk, a farmer and surveyor, and his 
mother, Jane Knox, of Iredell County, N. C. 

He graduated at the University of North Caro- 
lina; practiced law; served in the 
Congress; was elected Governor of Tennessee in 
He was called the ‘‘Napoleon of the Stump.” 
He was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the U. S. House of 
Representatives; chosen President in 1844. He was 
a Presbyterian, wore his hair long, and was demo- 
cratic and affable. 

Mrs. Polk was a daughter of Joel Childress, a 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated in a Moravian. school. She abolished 
drink and dancing from White House receptions, 
She was a handsome woman of the Spanish type, 
Having no children, Mrs. Polk, after her husband’s 


death, adopted a niece. 


illiam Waller of Williams- . 


gislature and in - 


Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in des¢ent from 
an English immigrant of Tess. was born in Orange 
County, Va., and died of indigestion at the White 
-House. His father, Col. Richard Taylor, was an 
American officer in the Revolution. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought 
the Indians atong the Wabash and in Florida. in 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; he defeated 
the Mexicans at_the Rio Grande border of Texas, 
and, with Gen. Winfield Scott, was a hero of the 
Mexican War; was elected President in 1848. He 
was a cotton planter and had a large landed estate 
in Louisiana. He was buried at Springfield, near 
Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, 
@ planter of Calvert County, Md. Her younger 
Elizabeth (‘Betty’) Taylor, wife of 
mistress of the White 


The Taylors’ older daughter, Ann, became the 
wife of Dr. Robert Wood, Assistant Surgeon General 
of the army. Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, be- 
came the wife of Jefferson Davis. 

‘Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
“Stonewall” Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant 
General. He died at New York City. 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, was of English descent, 
the first of the name in the United States having 
been John, a mariner, of Ipswich, Mass, Millard’s 
father, Nathaniel, was a pioneer log-cabin settler 

Cayuga County, N. Y. Millard served appren- 
ticeship as a wool carder, and then became a lawyer, 
at Buffalo. He served in the Legislature and in 
Congress, was State Comptroller, and in 1848 was 
elected Vice President and succeeded to the Presi- 
dency on Gen. Taylor’s death, July 9, 1850. 

The letters to President Fillmore were found 
in 1914 in an attic of his lawyer's in Buffalo. These 
papers are now in the Buffalo Historical Society; 
there are seventy volumes, and a list of the letters 
in these volumes is now- being prepared for the 
Library of Congress with the view to photostat 
such of the letters as have historical importance. 
A collection of letters from Fillmore has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Buffalo Historical 
Society. _Ex-President Fillmore passed his last 
years at Buffalo, dying there of old age, and was 
buried in Forest Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo. He 
Was a Unitarian. 

The first Mrs. Fillmore was the daughter of a 
Baptist cle n, the Rev. Lemuel Powers of 

tillwater, Saratoga County, N. Y. She taught 
school in Cayuga County, N. Y., in a backwoods 
district, and continued_to teach after Fillmore 
Married her. Owing to Mrs. Fillmore’s health, ber 
_ daughter, Miss Mary Abigail, was the White House 


ess. 

The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married 
at Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion, was 
Caroline Carmichael, a daughter of Charles Car- 
michael and Temperance Blachley_of Morristown, 
N. J., and widow of Ezekiel C. McIntosh, a promi- 
nent merchant of Albany. 

Franklin Pierce, 2 Democrat, born on Friday, 
inaugurated on Friday, died on Friday, first saw the 
light at Hillsborough, N. H., and died of stomach 
trouble at Concord, N. H. He was a son of Ben- 
jamin Pierce, farmer and officer in the Revolution- 
ary Army. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1824; practiced law: served in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, in the United States House of ag 
sentatives, and in the U.S. Senate, resigning in 1842 
to resume his profession; was an officer, in 1847, 
in the war in Mexico; was elected President in 1852. 
After his term he made a tour of Europe. 

Pierce was handsome, graceful, well-dressed; and 
was a notable orator. He was an Episcopalian. 


1853, 
in the presence of his pret. 
before Mr. Pierce's uguration. 
James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Demo- 
erat, of Scotch descent, was born near Mercers- 
Pa., and died. of rheumatic gout, at Tanrasiets 
Pa. He served as_a volunteer the defe 0! 
Sd in the War of 1812; graduated at Dick- 


jn 1831, when President Jackson so ewe him 
Minister to 
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He was & Presby- 


1856 he was elected President. 
terian. 

The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, but the Library of 
Congress has important sections, such as his letters 
to Harriet Lane Johnston. 

President Buchanan was a bachelor. The mis- 


tress of the White House in his Administration was. 


his sister Jane’s daughter, Harriet Lane, whose 
father, Elliott T. Lane, came from an old Virginia 
tamily and had grown wealthy as a transcontinental 
trader. He lived at Mercersburg, Pa. 

Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet eyes, had 
been educated at a Roman Catholic school at 
Georgetown; later in life she became an Episcopalian. 
Her mother died when she was seven, her father 
when she was nine. Thereafter she made her home 
with her uncle. She was with him in his diplo- 
mInatic career abroad. 

The Prince of Wales (later King Edward)’ was & 
guest at the White House in the Buchanan Ad- 
ministration. 

In January, 1866, Miss Lane married Henry 
Elliott Johnston of Baltimore. Her son, James 
Buchanan Johnston, died in 1881. 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 
6 ft. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County, 
Ky., and was a descendant of Samuel Lincoln, 
who came over from Norwich, England, and settled 
at Hingham, Mass. The Lincolns in successive 
generations lived in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Kentucky. Abraham's father, Thomas, 
was a carpenter, his mother, Nancy Hanks, was the 
niece of a carpenter. Abraham had a sister and a 
brother. The sister married but had no children. 
The brother died in infancy. In 1816 Abraham’s 
parents moved across the Ohio River into Indiana, 
where his mother died in 1818, His father then 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston, In 1830 
the family moved to Macon County, Ill. 

Abraham cleared the forest and helped build 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried 
farm produce by water to New Orleans and sold it; 
he kept a general store at New Salem, Ill., he served 
as an officer of volunteers in the Black Hawk Indian 
War; was Postmaster at New Salem; he served in 
the Illinois Legislature 1834-1840; practiced law at 
Springfield, Ml; in 1846 was elected to House of 
Representatives and served one term; in 1858 debated 
slavery with Stephen A. Douglas in the latter's 
sue ul campaign for re-election to the U. S. 
Senate; in 1860 was elected President; re-elected 
in 1864; was shot Friday, April 14, 1865, at Ford’s 
Theatre, Washington, by John Wilkes Booth, an 
actor, and died the next day. The assassin was 
shot to death April 26, by Sergt. Boston Corbett, 
U. S. Army, near Fredericksburg, Va. Lincoln was 
buried at Springfield, Ill. 

Lincoln’s estate, as administered by U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice David Davis, amounted to $110,295. 
mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 a year and 
invested in Government securities. The property 
was equally divided among the widow and the two 
sons, Robert T., and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’). 

There were coincidences in the lives of Abraham 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. Both were bern in 
Kentucky; Lincoln in 1809, Davis in 1808. Both 
removed from their native State in childhood, Lin- 
coln to the Northwest, Davis to the Southwest. 
Lincoln was a Captain of Volunteers and Davis 
a Second Lieutenant of in the Black Hawk 
War of 1832. They began their political careers 
the same year, 1844, Lincoln being a Presidential 
Elector for Clay, and Davis for Polk. ‘They were 
elected to Congress about the same time, 1845 
and 1846. They were called to preside over their 
respective Governments the same year and within 
Bed days, Davis, Feb. 8, 1861; Lincoln, March 4, 

61, 

Mrs. Lincoln was born at Lexington, Ky., was 
a daughter of Robert 8. Todd, a power settler, 
ane ua sister of the son of Gov. WN Edwards of 

inois. 

Of the Lincoln children, William Wallace died 
in 1862, and Thomas (‘‘Tad") in 1871. Another 
son, Robert Todd_ Lincoln, ro at Springfield, 
Aug. 1, 1843, studied law at Harvard, served in 
the Civil War, was Secretary of War in the Garfield 
Cabinet, then Minister to Great Britain, and later 

to and President of the Pullman Palace 
Car Co. 

Ro T. Lincoln was found dead 
26, 1926, at his home, Manchester, Vt. 

He had turned over to the U, 8. Government 
more than 10,000 letters to and from Abraham 
Lincoln, also drafts of state papers, pamphlets 
and newspaper Fae ob to be kept seal 
at the Library of Congress until twenty-one: years 
after the donor's deata. 

Tt is said of Mrs. Lincoln that she had from girl- 
hood the ambition to be a President's wife. She 


in bed, July ’ 
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refused an offer of marriage from Senator Stephen 


A. as. As mistress of the White House there 
was little opportunity for formal receptions or for 


indulgence in her fondness of society, owing to the 
Civil War. The Executive Mansion was almost 
constantly the scene of war councils. 

Andrew Johnson, a Democrat, whose father 
erished in rescuing a man from drowning, was 
Born at Raleigh, N. C.,.and died of paralysis near 
Carter's Station, Tenn., and was buried at Green- 
ville, Tenn. He was apprenticed, at 10 years, to 
a tailor and worked as a journeyman tailor. He 
married Eliza McCardle, who taught him to write; 
was elected an Alderman and in 1830 Mayor of 
Greenville, Tenn.; in 1855 entered the Legislature: 
in 1843 was elected to the House of Representatives 
as an anti-U. 8S. Bank Democrat, and served till 
1853, when he was elected Governor of Tennessee; 
In 1857 he was elected to the U. S. Senate, where 
he was.a Union man; was appointed by. President 
Lincoln. in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1864 was elected Vice President when Lincoln 
was re-elected; was impeached by the House of 
Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate’s consent E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. Johnson was tried by the 
U. S. Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal; but as two-thirds vote was necessary for 
conviction the impeachment failed. 

In 1875 he was again elected to the U. S. Senate 
from Tennessee. Johnson, bitter at his failure 
of renomination, refused to ride with Gen. Grant 
to the latter’s inauguration and remained at the 
ee House. He was a stocky man of medium 

eight. 

Mrs. Johnson, born at Leesburg, Tenn., died 
at Home, Tenn., was the only daughter of a widow 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 

Their daughter, Martha, born in 1828, was 
educated at rgetown, D. C., was often a guest 
at the White House in Polk’s Administration. In 
1857 she married Judge D. T. Patterson and was 
mistress of the White House in place of her invalid 
mother. Another daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was 
the wife, first of Daniel Stover of Carter County, 
Tenn., and, after his death, of W. R. Bacon of 
Greeneville, Tenn. By Stover she had three children. 

“Ulysses S. Grant, of Scotch descent, the pioneer 
in America being Matthew Grant, who settled in 
1630 at Dorchester, Mass., was born at Point Pleas- 
ant, O., and died of cancer on Mt. McGregor, near 
Saratoga, N. Y. Grant's Tomb overlooks the 
Hudson ‘at New York City. 

He was the oldest of the six children of Jesse R. 
Grant, a tanner, and Hannah Simpson, and was 
baptized as Hiram Ulysses Grant. He worked as a 
boy _on his father’s farm; graduated in 1843 at the 
U. S. Military Academy; served as an officer under 
Gen. Zachary Taylor, 1845-48 in the war with 
Mexico; resigned in 1854, after service in the West, 
from the army, and was a farmer and real estate 
dealer at St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in his father's 
hardware and leather store at Galena, IIL. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled volun- 
teers, and was co jioned Colonel of the 21st 
Illinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, after 
his capture of Ft. Donelson, he was made a Major 
General; captured Vicksbutg July 4, 1863; won the 
battle of Chattanooga Nov. 24-25, 1863; in 1864 
he was made Lieutenant-General; forced. Lee's 
surrender at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 
xen Congress commissioned him General of the 

rmy. 

Gen. Grant was elected President in 1868, by the 
Republican party. Early in life he was a ig, 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket; in 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world and in 1880 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 his 
Republican friends failed to renominate him for the 
Presidency, after 36 ballots; in !884 he lost his for- 
tune in the failure of Grant & Ward, New York, 
bankers, but recouped it by writing memoirs. 
He was a Methodist. 

Mrs. Grant was a daughter of Judge Frederick 
Dent of St. Louis, a son of a Revolutionary officer. 
The Grants had four children—Frederick Dent, 
Ulysses jr., Jesse and Nellie. The last named 
became the wife of Algernon Sartoris of London. 

Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West. Point graduate 
and soldier, was Minister to Austria in the Benj. 
Harrison Administration, a New York City Police 
Bore one @ general officer in the war with 

pain, 

Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were married 
at the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother 
was a sister of the actress Fannie Kemble. In 
1912 Mrs. Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife 


of Frank H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant 


Postmaster General in Cleveland’s Administration. 


Ritherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a, Repub- 


Orange, O., died at Elb 
Guiteau's bullet, was a descendant of Edwin Gar- 
field, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. 
was Eliza Ballou, a New England.descendant of a 


United States Senate. 
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lican, was born, a posthumous child, on a Friday at 
Delaware, O., and died of heart disease at Fremont, 
©. His mother was Sophia Birchard, of Suffield 
Conn. He graduated at. Kenyon College, studied 
law at Harvard, and began to practice at Fremont; 
was City Solicitor of Cincinnati; served as a Union 
General in the Civil War; served in the House of 


Representatives, 1865-1867; was elected Governor of 


Ohio, in 1867 and was re-elected; defeated for Con- 
gress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 1876 
was the Republican candidate for President. The 
votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and Florida being 
in dispute, Congress appointed an. Electoral Com- 
mission of 5 Senators, 5 Representatives and 5 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court, who, 
by vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of these States 
in favor of Gen. Hayes and he was seated. 

He was a Methodist, and was a descendant of 
George Hayes, a Scotchman, who settled in 1680 at 
Windsor, Conn. 

The Hayes papers are at Fremont, O. ; 

Mrs. Hayes was a daughter of Dr. James Webb 
of Chillicothe, O., and a granddaughter of Dr. 
Isaac Cook.. The Webbs had come from North 
Carolina. She refused to let wine be served in the 
White House. She was a Methodist and was a 
college graduate. 

President Hayes and-his wife had eight children: 
Birchard A. (1853); Webb C. (1856); Rutherford 
P. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864- 
1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. (1871); Manning F. 


(1873-1874). 


In June, 1878, 2 White House wedding united 
Gen. Russell Hastings to’ his second wife, Emily 
Platt, niece of President Hayes_and daughter of 
William A. Platt of Columbus, O. Gen. Hastings 


was a Civil War soldier born in Massachusetts in 


1835. His first wife was Adele Humphreys of Michi- 


gan, by whom he had a:son, Clive Hastings. By 


the White House bride he had three children. Russell 


Platt Hastings, Lucy Webb Hastings, and Fannie 
Hastings. 


James A. Garfield, a Republican, 
eron, N. J., from 


born at 


His mother 
French Huguenot. His father, Abraham Garfield, 


was a native of New York who pioneered in 1830 
to the Ohio wilderness. 


Garfield worked on 2 boat on the Ohio canals; 


did carpentry; was baptized in youth a Campbellite 
into the fold of ‘‘The Disciples; 
Williams College; taught school at Hiram, O.; was 
admitted to the bar; in 1859 was elected to the 
State Senate; served as a Union General in the 
Civil War; resigned from the army in 1863 to take a 


graduated at 


seat in the United States House of Representatives, 
and served until 1880, when he was elected to the 
“While in the House he was 
charged with having owned stock in the €redit 
Mobilier, a dummy scheme to aid the Union Pacific 


Railroad in Congress. This he denied. 


In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and was 


inaugurated on a Friday; on July _2, 1881, he was 


fatally shot at the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
depot, Washington, by. Charles Jules Guiteau. 
Garfield was buried at Cleveland, O. Guiteau was 
convicted of murder and was hanged at the jail at 
Washington, June 30, 1882. 

Garfield was burly and strong. He was remarked 
for his bright green ‘‘gander”’ eyes. 

The Garfield papers are at Mentor, O. 

Mrs. Garfield's father was Zeb Rudoiph, a 
farmer at Garrettsville, O. She and ‘ eld 
were schoolmates, and when she became his~ wife 
he was President of the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, 
O. Her mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason 
of Lebanon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene. 

Of the Garfield children, Harry *A., lawyer, be- 
came President of Williams College; James R., 
lawyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 
velt; Abram became an architect; Irvin McDowell; 
Mary married J. Stanley Brown, 

Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 
who became President when Garfield died, was born 
at Fairfield, Vt., and died at New York City. He 
was a son of the Rey. William Arthur and Malvina 
Stone, of an old New Hampshire family. 

He graduated at Union College; taught school at 
Pownall, Vt.; studied law in New York City, helped 
green yah Ne Nevo eiete Militia, and 
when ar begar was 2 ted Quarter- 
master General and is Stat = 


of the Port of New York and served until 1878, 
when President Hayes removed him for political 
reasons, In 1880 as delegate at large from New 


uipped State | troo) for- 
service at the front; in isvi was appointed Collector : 


_ daughter, 
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York State he was a leader in the fight at the Repub- 
lican National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a 
third term, and in the interests of harmony was 
put on the ticket for Vice President. 

Arthur was tall. portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
‘His death was due to apoplexy. He was buried at 
Aibany, N. Y. He was an Episcopalian, 

Mrs. Arthur, who died before her husband be- 
came President, was a Virginian from Fredericks- 
burg, and was a daughter of Commander William 
Lewis Herndon of the Navy, who, in 1851, explored 
the Amazon River. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L, H. Arthur, who died in infancy, Chester 
Alan Arthur Jr., born 1865, and Ellen Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871, who became the wife of Charies 
Pinkerton, . 

The mistress of the White House in Arthur's 
Administration was his sister Mary, wife of John 
E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born at Cald- 
well, N. J., died of debility at Princeton, N. J., was 
descended from. Moses Cleveland, of England, who 
Settled near Woburn, Mass., in 1635. Grover's 
father, Richard Falley Cleveland, was a son of a 
watchmaker, and was r_of the Presbyterian 
Church at Caldwell. mother was Anne Nealy, 
of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish birth 
and was tall, dark and slim. Grover was name 
after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his father's predeces- 
sor at Caldwell. He atapped the Ba ag * while a 
lad Fayetteville, N. Y., whither family had 
moyed. 

When he was 16 his father dfed_ and the son left 
school to clerk ina store at Clinton, N. Y.; he taught, 
with an older brother, at the New York City Institu- 
tion for the Blind; he made up a herd book for his 
uncle, F. Allen, a stock breeder at Black Rock, 
near Buffalo; studied law at Buffalo and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1859; in 1863 became Assistant 
District Attorney of Erie County; defeated for Dis- 
trict Attorney in 1865, but was elected Sheriff in 
1870; in 1881 was elected Mayor of Buffalo; in 1882 
was elected Governor of New York; in 1884 he was 
elected President; defeated in 1888; re-elected Pres- 
ident in 1892. 

After leaving the White House he settled at 
Princeton, N. J. On the change of control of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York he 
was made a trustee. He was fond of hunting and 
lishing. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, was a 
law partner of Cleveland at Buffalo. Her mother 
was Emma C, Harmon, She married the President 
at the White House and their second daughter 
Uistias’ of tie’ itcedtive ‘Besnsion was she rest. 

0! e ive Mansion Was the - 
dent’s youngest sister, Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 

President Cleveland had five children, Ruth, 
Esther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and _ Francis 
Grover. Cleveland's widow married, Feb. 10, 1913, 
Thomas Jex Preston jr., Professor of Archaeology 
at Princeton University. 

Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born at 
North Bend, O., and died of pneumonia, at Indian- 
He was descended from the Virginia 
son_of John tt 


arrison lineage is 


He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; graduated 
at Miami University; was admitted to practice law 
in 1853 at Cincinnati; elected in 1860 as reporter 
of the Indiana Supreme Court; raised volunteers and 
setved as a Union General in the Civil War: defeated 
for Governor in 1876; in 1879 a member of the 
Hien  Tne United tates Senate: ia 1888 was 
ndiana to the 4 
elected President; in 1892 was renominated but was 


defeated, 

Harrison was an elder in the Presbyterian Church 
at Indianapolis. He was short, sandy, astute, un- 
sociable, with small. bright, sharp eyes. His estate 
was_ estimated at $375,000. 

firs; Mrs. Harrison, who was born at Ox- 
ford, O., and died in the White House, was 
daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miami 
versity, later President of Oxford Betuinary. She 
was 2 musician and painter, a Presbyterian Sunday 
school teacher, and was the first President-General 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Berit ed alayens. gnduste, Bae 
a ournalist, a aye er 5 
ahi oe a ames R. McKee, an 
Indianapolis merchant. 

Si eot Data, BEES Bnd ils MZ 
Seott Lord ck, niece 0: ; le 
rison, and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a 


lawyer, who died at sea. She had spent two years 
at the’ 


White House during her aunt's life. The 


ex-President married her at New York City. By 
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the second wife Mr, Harrison had one child, Eliza- 
beth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921, when she 
was a lawyer, she married James Blaine Walker 
it., @ great-nephew of James G. Blaine. The 
children of the first wife fought the second wife in 
court over a division of the Harrison estate. 


William: McKinley, a A Ce was born at-- 


Niles. O. and died at Buffalo, N He was of 
Highland Scotch descent, his ancestors having lived 
long in Ireland théugh before settling in York 
County, Pa. His father was William McKinley, 
operator of charcoal furnaces at Niles, O., his mother 
was Nancy Allison, of Scotch lineage, whose family 
had settled in Westmoreland County, Pa. 

McKinley was the seventh of nine children. He 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
school; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil 
War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac- 
ticed at Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting Attor- 
ney of Stark County; in 1876 was elected to the 
House of Representatives and served until 1891, 
except for a short time in 1884 when a contest un- 
seated him; elected Governor, 1891 and re-elected 
in 1893; elected President in 1896 and re-elected in 
1900; assassinated by an anarchist, Leon Czolgosz, 
who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden in a hand- 
kerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo, N, Y. The President died Sept. 14, 
at the home of John G. Milburn, at Buffalo. Czol- 
g0sz was convicted and was electrocuted Oct. 29, 
1901, at Auburn State Prison. 

McKinley was a Methodist. He was buried at 
Canton, O. 

The McKinley papers are in the possession of 
George B. Cortelyou at New York City. 

Mrs. McKinley was a daughter of James Asbury 
Saxton and Catherine DeWalt. She was educated 
in private schools, spent some time in Europe and 
was cashier in her father’s bank at Canton, Ohio, 
when she married. Their two children, Katie and 
Ida, died in early childhood. A nervous ailment 
then made her an invalid for the rest of her life. 
She was, nevertheless, the mistress of the White 
House, accompanied her husband everywhere, and 
was with him at Buffalo when he was assassinated. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Republican, of Holland 
descent, was born at New York City_and died in 
sleep of heart trouble at Oyster Bay, N. ¥. He wasa 
son of Theodore Roosevelt. His grandfather ex- 
plows the Ohio and Mississippi on the first steam- 

oat that navigated them. Theodore’s mother, 
Martha Bullock, of Roswell, Ga., was descended 
from Georgia's first Governor, Archibald Bullock. 

Roosevelt graduated at Harvard, traveled in 
Europe; served 1882-1884 in the New York State 
Assembly; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota ranch; 
Was an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New 
York City in 1886; was Police Commissioner; was a 
member of the National Civil Service Commission; 
1897-1898 Assistant Secretary of the Navy, reste 
to organize, with Surgeon Leonard Wood, ist U.S: 
Cavalry (Roosevelt's Rough Riders), which served 
in Cuba in the Spanish-American War, and of which 
be became Colonel; elected Governor of New York 
1898; elected Vice President in 1900 and became 


East Africa in 
1909-1910; defeated for President on the Progressive 
Bull Moose) ticket in 1912; visited and explored 
uth America, 1913-1914. 
Roosevelt was a voluminous author, and fond of 
gh He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 


He was shot and wounded at Milwaukee, Oct. 14, 
1912, by a crank. He belonged to the Reformed 
Dutch Church. He was buried at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
The first Mrs. Roosevelt was Alice Hathaway 
Lee, daughter of George Cabot Lee of Boston; 
she died in 1884. Her ohly child was Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who, in 1906. at the White House, mar- 
ried Nicholas Longworth, a Cincinnati lawyer and 
landowner and a Republican Representative in 
Congress. A child, Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. 
The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married 
in 1886 at London, was Edith Kermit Carow, daugh- 
ter of Charles Carow of New York City. By this 
union there were five children—Theodore jr., 
Kermit, Ethel Carow’(Mrs. Richard Derby), Archi- 
bald Bullock, and Quentin. The last, an aviator 
in Europe in the World War, was killed in action 
and was buried where he fell. Theodore, who 
served as Lieutenant Colonel in the World War, 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Harding 
and under Coolidge, and ran unsuccessfully for Govy- 
ernor of New York State in 1924. Kermit and Archie 
also served in the war. nape Mold By 
Miam H. Taft was born a ne , the 
ton. L ipHoans Taft and the latter’s second wife, 
Louisa Maria Torrey, and he is a brother of Henry 
W. and Horace D. Taft, and a half-brother of Charles 
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Bip aap AEA : 
i P. Taft, the latter's mother being Fannie Phelps, of 
fe Vermont. Alphonso Taft was Attorney General in 


Hayes, Cabinet. 
, WW. H, Taft graduated in 1878 at Yale, and in 
>. 1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the 
Bar in 1880; was a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies; 
Assistant. Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1883, Assistant 
City Solicitor, ae tiiad a Se ers Bove 
Court, 1887-1890; Unite es Solicitor Ge , | in 
To0-1892; United States Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; | him when he was peak 
— professor at the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900; Warren G. Harding was born at. Corsica, O., and 
_ President of the United States Philippine Com: | died of heart trouble, following pneumonia, at San 
- mission, 1900-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, | Francisco. He _was the son of Dr. George Tryon 
. 1901-1904; in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope | Harding. and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. e 
‘Leo XIII, the question of purchase of Roman Catholic | studied, 1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 1884 
_ lands in the Philippines; Secretary of War under | became connected with the Daily Star, at Marion, 
~~ Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba.| O., and later owned and edited the paper, selling it 
for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 | shortly before his death. 
to Cuba, Panama and the Philippizes. He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; was 
; Oe was elected President in i908; defeated for | Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 
re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Univer- | Governor in 1910; entered the United States Senate 
sity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United | in 1915; elected United States President in 1920. 
States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921, The Limitation of Armament Conference was held 
“Taft isa Unitarian. He is tall, portiy and suave. | under his invitation, at Washington, beginning on 
Mrs. Taft was Helen Herron of Cincinnati, a] Nov, 11, 1921. 
Harding was tall and leisurely in movement, genial, 


daughter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet 
Collins. She is one of eight children, a musician | and a pacifier. He was a Baptist. He was buried 


and a founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her 
father was,a law partner of Ruthertord B. Hayes 
before the latter became President. She comes 
‘from an old New England family. Her only daughter 
_ is Helen Herron Taft, wife of Frederick J. Manning, 
an instructor in history at Yale University; her 
sons are Robert Alphonso Taft and Charles Phelps 
‘Taft 2d, both of whora are married. 

Mrs. Taft had a nervous breakdown in 1909 


her sister, Mrs. Louis More, wife of a professor at 
She is an ee 


tels were appraised at $4,154.83, money $34,895.90, 
securities $400,794.91, and real estate at $46,720. 


notes, three blocks, $15,000. $52,000 and $5,000. 

Life insurance carried by the late President totaled 
$34,422.41. : 

Mrs. Harding, Florence Kling, was a daughter of 
Amos O. Kling, a Marion, Ohio, hardware merchant 
and later a banker. Her family were Mennonites. 
Mrs. Harding’s first husband was Henry De Wolfe, 
by whom she had a son, Marshall Eugene De Wolfe. 
The couple were separated by a divorce decree 
and the Ohio Court restored her maiden name. 
De Wolfe died in Colorado of tuberculosis after 
having been aided by Harding in establishing him- 
self in the newspaper business. De Wolfe's children 
were given legacies in the Harding will. 

Mrs. Harding died at Marion, Nov. 21, 1924. 
Almost all of her estate, estimated at over $500,000, 
was left in trust to the De Wolfe children, Jeanne 
and George N. 

The cornerstone of the Harding memorial tomb, 
at Marion, was laid May 30, 1926. 

Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born in 
Plymouth, Vt., son of Col. John Calvin Coolidge, 
farmer and storekeeper (who di aged 80, at 
Plymouth, Vt. March 18, 1926), and Victoria J. 
Moor. His ancestor, John CooBOn es came with his 
wife, Mary, from England and settled at Cambridge 
(then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in 1630. 

Calvin Coolidge graduated at.Amherst College, 
1895; admitted to practice law, 1897, at Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, 
1900-1901; clerk of the Courts, 1904; member of the 
Lower House of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
1907-1908; Mayor of Northampton, 1910-1911; 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915, and President 


ington. He was a son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and Janet Woodrow, 
‘daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian Minister; and a 
randson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian, of Ulster, 


- Wilson graduated at Princeton University, 1879; 
graduated in law at the University of Virginia in 1881; 
and took his Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins in 1886. 
He practiced law at Atlanta, Ga., 1882-1883; taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr College, 
1885-1888 and at Wesleyan University, 1888-1890, 
aN oe of jurisprudence and political economy at 
Princeton University, 1890-1902. 

Tn ‘1902 he was chosen President of Princeton 
University and served until Oct. 1910; Governor of 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President. in 1912; 
re-elected in 1916. He helped draft a treaty of peace 
ith Germany, at Paris, in 1919, welding in it the 
covenant of the League of Nations. The treaty 
Was accepted by Japan and the Allies in Europe, but 
was rejected by the United States Senate. In cam- 
-paigning in the West to arouse public sentiment for 
_ the treaty, the President became partly paralyzed 
by apoplexy and thereafter was an invalid. He was 
- awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1919. Wilson 

‘was a Presbyterian. He was entombed at the P. E. 
‘athedral, Washington. 


Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920. 
elected Vice President in 1920, and became President 
on Harding's death, Aug. 2, 1923. 

oohke is a Congregationalist. 
_ Mrs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 
I. Goodhue and Almira Barret, of Burlington, Vt. 
The Captain was a Democrat and was a steamboat. 
inspector while Grover Cleveland was President; 


ated at the Povey of Vermont in 1902 and 
then taught at the Clarke Institute for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. They had two children, 
John B. Coolidge, born in 1906, now in Amherst 
College, and Calvin Coolidge ir., born in 1908, 


Coolidge is a brunette, active in social work, skilled 
tionalist. 


4 : AN ARABIAN PROVERB. 
rt He who knows and knows not that he knows isusleep. Awakenhim,. 
‘ He who knows not and knows that he knows not is simple. Teach htm. 
He who knows not and knows not that he knows not is a fool. Shun htm, 
He who knows and knows that he knows is wise. Follow him unto the end. 


of that. body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant Governor of © 


The President's wife was born at Burlington, gradu- 


who died in Washington, July 7, 1924. Mrs. — 
in cooking and needlework. She is a Congrega- — 
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An iam C. Whitney. . 
4’ Betismin F. Tracy .. 
M-laiary A. Herbert... -. 
.|John Dz. LOnR weiss - 56 « 


° /}William H. Moody... ..}. 


+ 


ae: aoe 
sadger afetel bins 
abel P Upenur Beane ok 
David Henshaw. ue 
Thomas yee See 
John Y..Mason....... George von L, Meyer.. 
Josephus Daniels...... i 
Edw nD ei os Riser aaa 


‘\ 


~)Ehomas Ewing.. 5 cae 
Thos, M. T. McKennan|Pa. . 
Alexander H. H. icanxe Va... 
Robert McClelland .. .|Mich., 
Jacob Thompson...... Miss. . 
“ |Galeb B. Smith....... I ‘|Cornelius N. Bliss 
-|John P. shor Lies. Ethan A. Hitchcoc 
*|yamtes Harlan... 2.117 Towa..| 1865" “|, James R.. Garfield 
ohare H. moo es be a Richard A. Ballin: 
|Jacob D. Cox,....-.-. 10 Walter L. Fisher. 


Sey eats 


B: 
Clevela fax ai 
MoeKihley. , 


-|Hoke Smith.......... 
Dayid R. Francis. ..:. 


~ 


sk... . on za ae 5 . 

a 3 i Sterling P Shorton el ee fallace...-- SES. ale 8 i : 
.|James Wilson.....-.. BE yee 7 3 rd | pre... 5 t ‘ .y 
“|Tames ees or aes gt bese $ os aie :|Kan. 1 q 

EAS James Wilson. - Ta... 1 1909. d i Meee 


. Cortelyou.. 
- Metealt. 


.| Osear 8. Bim: 7N.¥.| 1900 
‘ee es Charles Nagel. . .IMo..-| 1909 
: 


SEORETARIES OF LABOR. 
illiam B. Wilson..:.. 
|. Davis. 


& UNITED STATES ENVOYS To ‘GREAT BRITAIN. 
: PRESENT Representative. State. Yr. PRESIDENT. Representative. 


Washington. Thomas Pinckney........./8. C.. 2||Lincoin,.... 
R King y “i ra Charles Francis Adams, ae 


John Adame| “ti! er 5 :|Reverdy Johnson... Md. .|18 
“at Jefferson. . {James Monroe. 122225222 os f John Lothrop prthalias Je, Nae recep 1869 
"id ...;Wiliam Pinckney... 2/22! Md..|1 Soeth hie y Robert C. Schenck. .......!Ohio. ES 

Rx Biagison. .; .|Jenathan Russell, ch. d’aff..JR.I..}1811]} “  ...... Edwards Pierrepont.......)/N. ¥.|187 
-..-.|JObn Quincy Adams....... -| Mass. ecehee John Welsh. ¢ 
Monroe. - oars OS dip ene Saag ch. d’aff. n See! haa e he Wim. J. Hoppin, ch. d'ait 
char MAR Ge ow kiswiek aes a RRR Eo ef awstyh we James Russell Lowell beret 
J. Q. Adams ERUIEEDS RRs gra h Woa's SIN IG RO ORION, es fh COS key Ah SE es 


Albert Gallatin Cees’. 8 _5.}1826}|Arthur..... ee a ey Sees 
i Re 3 Cleveland. ..;Edward J. Phelps...... 
B. bo leg Ft ae \ Lincoln... 
= a's Cleveland.. 
Wash’gton Irving, c AN. ¥. A ay SPER 
..-.|Martin Van Buren fl = sa 


Eset. George Bancroft. .........|N. ¥. i *‘|walter H. Pa RPO Bae (1913: SE 
ttc. J. C. B. Davis, ch. d'aff....]Mass./1849 «....,|John W. Davis, amb.. ae: i918 
.-...{Abbott Lawrence. ........ ad -...(George B. M. Harvey, amb -(N. J. }1921, 

.|Joseph R. Ingersoll RS te soaiy . 11921. 
ea mahal James a She ie sidan a We dos Fee a ..../Frank B. Kellogg, amb. Minn]1923. 
Sere SK 4 .. -|Alanson B. Houghton, amb.|N.. ¥. 1925. - 
POR Ass Ce AES 


Nioatos was appointed alone in 1803, and then jointly with Pinckney in 1806. S 


BRITISH ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
SovEREIGN. Representative. | Yr. | SOVEREIGN, Representative. 


George iI George Hammond. 2 F 1791 Victoria. . n F. T. Crampton, env. &m. 1852 ‘ 
2 . Phittp Griffith, ch. d’aff an 
OM = 1 96 John Saville Lumiey, ch. daft 
a y | ped tee eye Ate tee eees -{1857 


sssessese st 


7 Bagot SS», ao” 18 Ce EPS A Sir Julian Pauncefote. . rye 
:{|Gibbs C. Antrobus, ch. d’aff.. 19 amb. 
Sir Stratford Canning. ...... 2118 Be 4 
.|Henry U. Addington, ch. d’ aff. -}1823 # .|Hon. Sir Mich’! H. Herbert, 
a Charles Richard Vaughan .|Sir Henry M. Durand, amb 
- -|James Bryce, amb. 


“ “oe “ 


:] {Sir Cecil A. apciig Ries ans 1912 


chard Pakenham........... " °¢ 1 i [Earl Reading (spec. miss.), amb.|1918 — 
.|John F. T. Crampton, ch. d’aff. isa7 ..|Earl Grey (spec. miss.), amb. Ate is 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer...... 1849}| . iii ]Sir Auckland Geddes. amb.....|1920 | 


John F. T. Crampton, ch. d’aff.!1851 2°12 Sir Esme Howard, amb... . 


eg Sackville West's career as the British envoy at Washington was ended by his letter of Sept: 13, 1888, ; 
‘ from Beverly, Mass., to Charles F. Murchison, Pomona, Cal., advising Murchison, who was an mt Sankrtonniy rs 
ized Briton, to vote against Grover Cleveland in the oncoming Presidential election. - 4 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO FRANCE.” 


PRESIDENT. | Representative. P 4 . Representative. 
erson..... .|....||Taylor. . 


diprid Gerry Mass. s 
ge Gerry. ........ : E BOW. . --Ls\n eee 
Oliver Elisworth........ lee n vee 


Joel Barlow.......-...--+- bert M. 
William 13}|B. Harrison. Whitelaw Reid.. 

a Ciaivid ‘|T. Jefferson Coolidge. 
.|Jas. B. Eustis, amb...... 

4 Horace Porter, ae 3h ste 


: Robert ihn oat Se apace x. Y¥.|1909 
5 Myron T. Herrick, amb.. 


William G. Sharp, . : 
Hugh C. Wallace, ‘* 
bi oak T. Herrick, {* 


oy ance 


woh daft... 


wee ere eeee 


Otto, ch, d’aft 
oe oat Ternant 
Convention. Edmond C. aners 
oe Nae Pidire Joseph Fauchet.. 
ei Pierre Auguste 
Consulate. 


PNT AL Pichon, ch. a aff. 
- Napoleon 1... .|General Turreau..:... 
es hess. Ail - IME, SOrUurler a7 
Fouls VEER. | oo Se cite note dee sit 
BR ioce? t5 ..|G- Hyde de ‘Neuville... j..... 
Ae ..|Count de Menou, ch. d’aff..... 
Charles X....|Baron de Mareuil. , 
= .. (Count dé Menou, ch. d’afh. +... 
..,.-|Roux de Roohelle..........4-+ 


Alphonse Pageot; ch. d‘at 
ouard Fee. year ee 


“ Aap 
Guillaume i 


7 BR, A. O. Sain dé Bois es ie 
“Napoleon in. (Count de Sartiges........ 
yee i, eryehards eh. 


feet J. Treiihard, ch. d’aff. . 


> UNITED STATES 
Representative. State. 


Py 
- PRESIDENT. 


Noort George Bancroft 
3 ..|Nicholas Fish, ch, d’aff 
J. GC. Bancroft Davis 
BR. Sidney Everett, ¢: ie 
|Bayard Taylor... - es ahd. Pa. 
. Sidney Everett, ch. daft. Mass. 
\ndrew D. White. <. >. s.Y. 
pn Bieey ee oh. d att. . Mass. 


. Kurd von Schlozer.....:.--.-. 
Count von Beust, ch. d’a: 

Karl von Hisen Decher........ 

F BR. yes eae aa AGATE ee eee 

ount Arco 

UPA. von Mumm, Mg aatt 

.|Theodore von Holleben hone 

.|Baron von Sauber Caen, amb. 


en... Henry A. Muhlen enberg PSE 
J. R. Clay, ch. sae : 
Daniel Jenifer . § 
Wm. H. Stiles, ¢ ff. . 
Watson Webb, ch. d 
. J. McCurdy, ch, tao 
ix M. Foote, ch. d'aff.. 


ee “ 


Count Nicholas Giorgi min: oe 
Count Wydenbruck 
* as de Frankenstéini, of 
‘Baron Charles de. Lederer. 
‘}Baron von Schwartz Senbori.. 
.|Count Ladislaus Hoyos........ 
~-|Gotint E. 8. von Tavera, ch. d’aff: 


es Be ie wat 
ye in: es of Austria an sty ag . 
= ae ee first Minister to AU, and Be 


mba was poled es rset After: the grate envoy ot 


Represen ntative. 


; Napoleon Tit Louis de Geofroy, ch. d 
7 ..{Marquis de Monto 
ee jJwes Berthemy . fn 
Ye ‘1Count de Favern 
tf F Prevost Paradol. 


ules Berthemy 7 
Nat. Defense ‘Eepiiher 
Pres. Thiers... 


pr. MacMaion Me: dis. 5 


% Tiateone Qutrey. 
j aa heodore J. D. Ri 
Pres, Grevy...|J: Patenotre... 
Pres, Carnot. 4 


Pres. Paiute. F 


Pres. Loubet.- Ee 
ie Jean J, Jussepand, amb. 12001. 
Pres. Fallieres.| ‘‘ ; af 
res. Poincare.| “* * " 
hanel . ity oo al % 
Pr. Millerand.| “ mi Se sor 
Pr.Doumergue|. “* es " ‘ 
*Y mile Daeschnery ‘A 


“ amb ae 
CY eee 


Jules Cambon, “ain: Py a Sear 


Yr. || PRESIDENT.} 


- {186 
-{187 


ist? 


ren 


+ 11860 ie enri Bere: ‘eck 
. 1863) pt a Claudel, - = 


ENVOYS TO “GERMANY: 
Representative. 


Clévéland .:.|Theodore Runyon, amb... . 
4\{ 2  ...edwin F. Uhl, amb..,.....: 
McKinley. .| Andrew D. White, amb..;-{N. ¥- 
Roosevelt... se 189 
ry .|Charlemagne Tower; amb, . ‘/Pas.. 
= David J; Hin, ane eh icte; Pee Ps en's 


State.) Yr. 


EMPEROR. Representative. 


William IT.... Baron M. aut aielmane, amb .|1895 
a .|Herr von Hollebeh, amib......- 1898 
2304 be Ss. von Seerdite. amb.. 
.---|Johann H. von Bernsto: , amb ./1908 
nee Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt, en Seen 
Baron Agi itza 
Dr. W. 


sFevifiien Walter Phelps... N. 
ot honso Taft....... 


James Fenner Lee, ch. d’aft. 
-|Alexander R. Lawton...... 
B. Harrison.|Frederick D. Grant........ 
Cleveland..:|/Bartlett Tripp............ 
sin ae Charlemagne Tower....... 
ddison C. Hatris. . zie 

: {Robert 8. 8. McCormick: - 


Bellamy Storer, amb. . 
Charles 8. Francis, am 


Richard C. Kerens, amb... | 
: {Frederic GC. Penfield, amb. . 


1838 
ait 
inti. rés, 183 


Dr. K. Theodor Dum 
..}Count joan eo 
nowski, ue Byeis 


tops the thes 


mibi amb. . 
farnbw Tt 


Indater ios eu U. Rpcunt Tamales ae 
Kae i Rey Prosunii was appolited 


ic. Hungary: the latter. sent ae is, tie mi 


miseries Petia thes open ye Hag 


s 


al a tii i alr ri ale sips Nagr 


United States—Envoys To and From. O47 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO ITALY. 
Representative. State.) Yr. |) PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. 


pimsvis 2 a7Ri aug ..|William F. Draper, amb. 
Q 1861 Ae George von L. Meyer, amb. 


..|Henry White, amb...... ve 
: ‘ i c. Griscom, amb.... 
ani ° : . Leishman, a 
Wark sie : ‘Thomas n O’Brien, amb... |Mic 
eV Rey iS Thomas Nelson Page, amb. 
I .fl Robert _U. Johnson, ants oe 


Willia: hard W- Child, 
et are J. Van Alen, amb... 222 2}R.T.. n ee 
.|. Wayne MacVeagh, amb. . sles 4 stadt P. Fletcher, amb. 


Mr. Van Alen was confirmed sora the Senate but testa, and Mr. MacVeagh was cineca 


ITALIAN ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. | 


KING. Representative. Yr. Kina. Representative. YR 
Vv. Emmanuel. Chevalier Joseph Beriinatti.... 1861 Humbert. .|Baron de Fava....... EP | es 
.|Romeo Cantagalli, ch. d'aff .)1866 = oS eae ee 
“ .|Chevalier Marcello Cerruti. -|1867]|¥. Em! ‘an "LITT. {1 
* .|C’t Luigi Colobiano, ch. d’ 11869 E. Mayor des Planches, amb... /|1901 ‘ 
‘oy ./Count Luigi Corti... ......... 1870 a Marquis C. Confalonieri, amb. . 11910 
cs .|Count Litta, ch. d’aff......... 1874 ge Count v Macchi di Cellere, amb.]1913. 
‘ ae -|Baron Alberto Blanc.......... 1875 sr Senator V. R. Ricci, amb. .....|1921 
Humbert..... Prince Camporeale, ch. d’aff... .|1880 = Don Gelasio Caetani, amb..... 1922 
an ee ny es eee ee 1881 r Nobile Giacomo de Martino....|1925 — 
be .....!|Marquis Imperiali, ch. d’aff....'1891 ! ’ Le 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO SPAIN. 
PRESIDENT. Representative. State.| Yr. || PRESIDENT. Representative. 


.|Alvey A. Adee, ch. d’aff.... 
Caleb Cushing......... 
James Russell Lowell. 
Lucius Fairchild wile 


preteen. W. Carmichael, ch. = rs 
William Short, min. res. Vv 


“|Gimetal relat: as with Spain evseutd 
were broken off from 180 ‘Cleveland... 
es ...|Perry Belmont 
B. Harrison.|Thomas W. Palmer...... x 
St ae Burd Grubb........... N.J 
Hugh Nelson. -» |1823 Pr > Loudon Snowden. :..: 
za: Adams pueniaier H. Everett. .....|/ Mass, Cleveland. }H NOES tu d'ers ere 
Jackson. .. = ene Van Ness..... Vt... |1829}|/McKinley. . . Woodford...... 
a Leta ah Jr.,,ch. d’aft. a G., ; 
Bi. Eaton... .........- Y 
Van Buren. .|o Tilney: 1898, to April, 1899. 


Wi ch. d’aff.... 
met ctes Irving... = Met Bellamy Storer 


ore... ! . Barring rthur S. Hardy. : 

ree. .....|Pi sree ah William M. Colller........ 

pe oy a August Sade +} Bemy Clay 4 eb acetate. a ais 
ee: . | William Preston. . 5 ; Wilson..... oeenn witiara, ab 

“heer eras Boe i. ‘ ae Alexander P. Moore, amb. 


“"|Jonn P. Hale......... wentes ~!logden H. Hammond, amb.. 


. Daniel E. Sickles. . 


SPANISH ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Representative. Yr. jj} SovEREIGN. Representative. . 
io deViar, ch. d’aff. . .|1789||Pr. Figueras Adm. Don Jose Polo aS Bernabe 13 
“6 ar 


sani oi dat y 1791|| « Serrano...|Antonio Mantilla.........--.- 
ree aes fs ts ose Brunetti, ch. d’aff. . 
te = 2 lpg aleute ast Somat 
|G metal relations with Spain were anc! areca del Corral..... 
nrique Dupuy deLome, ch. d’aff.|1 
es ne te . =e <<" yaen Valera, y Alcala Galisng 
Serna, ¢ Alfonso XI1i. :|Emilio de Muruaga. . 
el Suarez Guanes. 
e Segario, ch. 


Wish. iadase <p 1821 
aquin de Angie ch. d’aff. Het upuy mah 
Francisco TAacOR...---+--+++++ = ee Dupuy. 


«. «|1827 
eron de 1a Bz area... Louis Polo y Bernal 
el Calderon de Ta eee ties $3 ‘Diplomatie. int intercourse. broken 
] cio Bourmaa, 0! 
age coipaces, : ‘ a a i) Duke of ATCOS. . 13899 ix 
xf » milio de OJeGa.....-+-+e+% ae 
es Sinsation : *|Bernardo J. de Cologan........ ‘ 


°) l}Faeut Gontien... 2). 2 
Revimonia Lopez Rober 


‘Adm. Don Sees Polo de B 


Representative. 


(ieebiaeliccat zie iy PAPA TIEROINGE S78 
John Quincy Adams......- Mass. . sas. .|James L. Orr. 

Levett Harris, ch. d'aff....|Pa.. va .| Marshall Jewell... ae 
William Pinkney..........{} 
.|George W. Campbell. ..... wit ties 
a EeMey, Middleton. so eseee |S. C.. (1820) Hayes.....- 


"|John Randolph... .....: ae «@Garf'd| John W. Foster. 
Gah “youn ‘Bucheean Eepeines ped 2}) Arthur..... Wickham Hoffman, ch. 
SA John R. Clay, ch. daft. ae .| William H, Hunt.... ren 
....|William Wilkins....... ree aoe .....{Alphonso Taft. ~....--.0.- 
,...|John R. Clay, ch. d’aft..... woe ..M. r 
.. {George M. Dallas...... «2. 41837|| |...) Lambert ‘Tree.......+-.-. 2 
../W. W. Chew, ch. d’aff Ke Pid B. rite ated Pe 


th Eee : advan DE White )avi Je 
Cleveland...| Clifton R. Breckinridge... . 
48}| McKinley . - Bthan A. Hitcheock....... 


“e 


ee ee Se 5 : Frid Charlemagne Tower, amb. . 
.|Thomas H. Seymour...... Ct. Roosevelt... 

Francis W. Pickens. Ia AR Oo a :..| Robt. S. MeGormick, amb.. 
.,|Johu Appleton x ..|George von L. Meyer, amb.|M. 
. |Cassius M. Clay f . ...|John W. Riddle, amb. 
Simon Cameron ere 2) Rafe sso William W. Rockhill, 
.-|Bayard Taylor......... a Nee x eigay we Curtis Guild, amb.... 

.. (Cassius M. Clay..i...+..- Be. a5 George T..Marye 

Andrew G. Curtin......... Sct .{David R. Franeis, 


RUSSIAN ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Representative. * ¥r. FSMPEROR, Representative. 


-|Andre de Daschkoff, ch. d’aff...{1809]|Alexander IT. .|Baron Henri d'Offenberg..... .-- 
Count Theodore de Pahlen..... 1810 = ..|Nicholas de Voigt, ch. d’aff. ... 
tee 49S 1811 ee ..|Nicholas Shishkin............./18 
ica.... {1819 ve .|Michel Bartholomei........... 
all = 37. 345% 1822/|| Alexander Iii: |Charles de Struve..... = 
1823 .|Baron G. Schilling, ch. 
Rageie zy -|Prince Cantacuzene 


. 1826 

ter basics « Nicholas II... 

eae 1838 * .(H, de Kotzebue. i 
Gount Cassini, a: es 


" 1868 , 
Constantine Catacaz 2 1869 pee exe . .|Boris Bakhmeteff, amD........- 
Alexander Gorloff, ch..d’ 187THU. S. S.-R....1No dinienintie Telations. 


IMPEACHMENTS IN UNITED STATES ae 


if \ 
Inder "the Constitution, ie President, Vice i (3) Samuel pe ge RY 4 + ag " NAG ae of aA 
ident, and all civil officers of the United States | Supreme Cou 0: e United peache 
“Hable to impeachment for “treason, bribery, or | 1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged: \ 
Hi ee with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, ee ‘ 
igh crimes and misdemeanors,” and, on con- | to March 1, 1805; vote, 9 guilty, 30 not guilty, and 

ion, shall be removed from office. 15 guil , 19 not guilty, on different counts; verdict, 


: T House of Representatives has the sole power | acquitt: d 
, James Peck, Judge of the. District Court. 


peachment. iG) 
rf Senate has the sole power to try all impeach- ot the United States for~the District of Missouri; 
mpeached for tyrannous treatment of counsel, 1830; 
When sitting for that purpose they shall | trial May 11 to May 30, 1830, and from Dee. 13, 
or affirmation. 1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; vote, 22 guilty, 21 not guilty, 
e President of the United States is tried, verdict, acquittal. 
ustice of the Supreme Court shall pre- (5), West H. Humphreys, eed of the pig 
Court of the United States for trict of Ten- 
conviction is had except by the concurrence nessee, impeached 1862 for wy yorting the secession _ 
ds of the members present. movement and unlawfully ai as Judge of the 
Jud; men nt in cases of impeachment shall not ex- | Confederate District Court; trial May 22 to June 26," 
tend me er than te removal from office, and dis- 1862; vote, 32 guilty, 4 not guilty; verdict, guilty; | 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, punishment, remoyal from. off 300. 
ust, or profit under the United States; but the (6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
‘son convicted ‘‘shall nevertheless be liable and | States, impeached for usurpation of the law, corrupt. 
ject_ to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- | use of the veto power, interference at elections and — 
ent, according, to, law.’ high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 30 to — 
chments. to date have been as follows: | May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; verdict, » 
William Blount, one of the first two Sehators } 2 uittal. 
ennessee, accused of treason and sedition, D William W. eens, Secretary of War of 
the United States, Tete che for accepting bribes; 
trial 5 to aot vate nae vote, guilty 5: ‘not 


é of the District. Court 
3 +H asked th ited e- District of Florida; 
ey Se ee “ie SS Bala oF aoe ew 
e House, | : qn ity. 
i ‘and the impeachment verges acquittal. re =! i, 7 
Robert W. Archibald, Associate Judge of 
unites States Commerce Court, was impeached 

July 11, 1912, on thirteen articles charging him with 
corrupt collusion with coal mine owners and rail- 

oad. officials while in office. The Senate began 

al Dec. 3, 1912, and ended Jan. 13, 1913; 
ven ct, Seedy removal from office. 

(10) Uni States Le ge Judge, Astor G. 
t| pas n, Novthoon District of West Virginia, was 
aig June 12; 1914; proceedings. abando 

) George WwW. pneieky. United States Di 
Saha re District Uninots 
April 1, 1926, voted, 306 % ch 


shin ae 
Pa of Hae erin of the eae see March 3 
ait ul 1804; vote, 19 guilty, 7:not guilty; 
1 ult punishment, . removal from office. 


\ { ~e 


United States—Library of Congress; Copyright Office. 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library of Congress was established in 1800, 
destroyed in 1814 by the burning of the Capitol, 
afterward replenished by the purchase by Congress 
of the library of ex-President Jefferson, 6,760 volumes 


priations by Seat oe (2) by deposits under the 
the exchanges of the Smithsonian Institution. the 

866, 
de} ted in the Library of Congress with the stipula- 


purchased 1883, 
Toner collection (24,484 volumes, numerous pamph- 
lets) the gift, in 1882, of Dr. Joseph M. Toner; the 
Hubbard collection (engravings). 

The collection is now the largest in the Western 
Hemisphere. It comprises over 3,500,000 printed 
books and pamphlets (including the law library, 
which, while a division of the Library of Congress, 

remains at the Capitol), maps and charts, pieces 
of music, and rints, engravings and 
lithographs num’ ng 2,500,000. 

The collection is rich in history, political science, 
in official documents, National, State, and foreign, 
and-In Americana, including important files of Amer- 
ican newspapers and 0 manuscripts (Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and formative ods). 

special book collections are the Yudin, 


Am the 
of Russian literature (80,000 vclumes); the Schiff, 
of Judaica 


(about 20,000}; the Weber, of Indica; 
the Huitfeld-Kaas (Scandinavian); the John Boyd 
Thacher collections (incunabula, early Americana, 
French Revolution, autographs of the French Revo- 
lution, autographs of crowned heads of Europe). The 
Orientalia include some 13,000 volumes (fascicules) of 
Japanese books and about 93,000 volumes (iascicules) 
of Chinese. The Division of Prints includes certain 
collections given or lent, besides a large mass of 
material received by copyright and some by pur- 
chase. The manuscript collections are especially 
noteworthy for material on American history, some 
of the most ed of which has been received 


orical archive material in th 
the Government. It has the papers of about seventeen 
American. statesmen, 


&e. 

The library is also the custodian of the originals 
of the Declaration. of Independence and of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which are on public 
exhibition in 2 specially designed and guarded 

The library is co largely documents in 

archive offices. ee other institutions of 
concern to American . It has already a large 
body of transcripts from such sources. ‘This policy 
of transcribing and copying, where necessary by 


facsimile, is applied also to m and to music. 
Through it the collection of music, in bulk one of 
the largest in the world, is es stre ened 


fuli scores of orchestral and operatic music. 
In 1897 the main collection was removed from the 
Capitol to the building erected for it under the Acts 
of Congress a A 15, 1886, October 2, 
1888, and March 2, 1889, at a.cost of $6,347,000 
500,000), exclusive of the land, 
which cost 000 and exclusive also of additional 
pbookstacks subsequently bulit. 

The building was completed in February, 1897, 
and opened to the public November, 1897. It 
occupies three and three-quarter acres u es! 
ten 
of the Capitol, and is.the largest and most magnifi- 
cent library building in the world. In the decora- 


249 


OF CONCRESS., 


oy tee et or be Ba acres, Me fe & stack in 

5 she: courtyard was completed at 

ey flay age ‘ vi Neale 
nm 1925 an auditorium, the gift of Mrs. Frederic 

Shurtleff Coolidge of New York City and Pitts 

field, Mass., was erected at & cost o 

the courtyard adjacent to the Music Division. 

While the auditorium will serve varfous secondary 
purposes, it is intended primarily to increase the 
resources of the Music Division, especially in the 
ee ree of chamber music. To that end, Mrs. 

*oolidge has made additional provision of an en- 
dowment of $500,000. 

In 1927 a stack in the northeast courtyard was con- 
structed at a cost of about $745,00C, adding approx- 
imately 50 per cent to the shelving in the building, 
and providing study rooms for investigators using the 
library collections. 

The library is maintained by annual appropria- 
tions by Congress for various purposes, including 


the purchase of books and printing and bi wit 
Toead Fait wor uty 


D 
appropriation (1927-28) $1,495,332. 
ice and contingent expenses, $947,690; purchase of 
books, $110,500; building and grounds, $131,642. 
Under Act of Congress.of March 3, 1925, a Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board was created, author. 
ized to accept, receive, hold, and administer such 
gifts or bequests of personal property for the benefit. 
of, or in connection with, the library, its collections, 
or its service, as may be approved by the board 
and by the Joint Committee on the Library. 
The board consists of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Library, the Librarian of Congress, and two mem- 


For serv- 


$90,000, inn 


bers iy ovata by the President, namely Mr. John , 


Barton Payne of Washington, D. C., and Mr. James 
Benjamin Wilbur of Manchester, Vt. 
The board holds trust funds (endowments) re- 


ceived as follows: in 1925, from Mr. James Benjamin > 


Wilbur, securities having a par value of $100,000, the 
income from which will, for a time in part and later 
entirely, be available for the acquisition of reproduc- 
tions of source material in history; in 1926, from Mr. 
Richard R. Bowker of New York, $10,000, with a 
similar stipulation for a temporary retention of a por- 
tion of the income, the remainder, and ultimately all 
of it, to be applicable to the bibliographic service of 
the Library; in 1927, trom Mr. William Evarts Ben- 
jamin of New York, $75,000 for the maintenance of 
the William Evarts Benjamin chair of American his- 
tory, and $75,000 from the Carnegie Corporation for 
the maintenance of @ chair of fine art, 

Inter-Library Loans—While not a Jenene library 
but primarily a reference library, the Library of 
Congress maintains an inter-library loan system by 
which special service is rendered to scholarship 
by the loan to other libraries of books for the use 
of ebnereg wer engaged in serious research. . 

Copuright Office—The Copyright Office is a distinct 
division of the Library of Congress and is located 
on the ground floor, south side; open 9 to 4.30. It 
is under the immediate charge of the Register of 
Copyrights, who, by the acts of February 19, 1897, 

March 4, 1909, is authorized “under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Librarian of Congress’’ 
to perform all the duties relating to copyrights. 
Copyright registration was transferred to the Libra- 
rian of Congress by the act of July 8, 1870. Of most 


‘articles copyrighted two ‘copies, and of some one 


ean, ae be ee ag in the Library of Congress 
to fect. copy t. 
During the year ending June 30, 1927, 184,000 
copyright registrations were made. 
Hours—The library building is o 
ali days in the year excepting 4th of July and Christ- 
mas. The hours are from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. week- 
days, from 2 P.M, to 10 P. M. Sundays and holidays, 


and 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. on Saturdays from June 15 to y 


Se ber 15. » 

Sorutans Since the Inception of the Library— 
1800-1815, the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
Gor the time being); 1815-1829, George Watterston; 
1829-1861, John S. Meehan; 1861-1864, John G. 
Stephenson; 1864-1897 (June 30), Ainsworth R. 
Spofford; 1897-January 17, 1899, John Russell 

oung; 1899 (April 5), Herbert Putnam, Chief 
Assistant Librarian, Frederick W. Ashley; Zxecuttve 
Assistant, Allen R. Boyd; Secretary, Jessica L, Farnum. 


MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION. 
United States and Germany—American Agency, 1511 K Street, Washington; D. C: 


bets 


mertcan Agency—Robert W. Bonynge; Agent; 
Harold i. Martin, Counsel and Assistant Agent; 
J. Moyle Gray, Attorney and Secretary. 


German Agency—Karl yon Lewinski, Agent; Mel- . ” 


chior von der Decken, Counsel and Assistant Agent. 


nto the public ° 


nile Staten—Crotd Libraries in Chi ef Cities 


LIBRARIES OF 100,000 VOLUMES OR MORE IN U.S. cries. 
(From Data Compiled in 1923 by U. S. Bureau of Education.) FO SS RI 
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“United Bile Ginerat Bisping Stihtsttse: 


} PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND ‘SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE U. S. 
Libraries reporting 1,000 volumes or more in 1925 to the U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Libs.| Volumes |Census est.|/People| Bks. 
States jrep’g. it 


]Libs. Volumes Census est.|People] Bks, 
States rep’g.{ reported. | pop. 1923. |per lib.|100p. 
~~ | 


*- Cont. 
f U.S... 8,544] 126,914,414) 110,630,330/ 12, 948 


696,242) 2,423, aH 46,614 


PAS 


- In addition to the above, 2, 560 isles with less 
than 1,000 volumes each reported a total of 1,437,559 
books. 

In 1903 the number of libraries ot all kinds report- 
ing 5,000 volumes or more was 2,028, which by 1913 
had grown to be 2, 849, an increase of 821 during the 
di le from 1903 to 1913. 

The number of Bog Eee be age in the libraries 
mentioned increased in a greater ratio from 43,765,- 
677 in 1903 to 75,121,935 in 1913, or 72 per cent, and 
on to 115,688,909 in 1923, or 54 per cent since 1913. 

The issues of books for use outside of the library, 


PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS. 


’ The following table giving statistics of Public 
Libraries in cities of over 200,000 population in the 
United States was prepared for The World Almanac 


3, by the American Library Association, 86, East Ran- 


bxpendi- 
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Circula- 


Expendi-| Expendi- 
tures tion. 


Cities. 


_ New York City 
N.Y.Pub. om: 1,582,912 
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690,526 


reported. 
3, 386,349 349 
654,684 


pop. 1923, per lib. b.|100p. 
3,443,971) 15,375 375 
611,1 


11/864 ) 
as TARO by 3,199 libraries, aggregated 207, 709, Le 
volumes. 

entirely free - 


The number of libraries reported’ as * 
to ane. noose was 2,788, while 1,167 were free for y 


refer 

Of t the 5,080 public, society, and school libraries, 
2,754 received $28,010,202 from direct taxation or 
public, a appropriations. The aggregate income 0 

braries was $44,686, wae 
oct amount expended for books by 3. 816 libraries 
: $8,683,144 for the yeer; 3,375 libraries. 2 

$o1974" 624 for salaries, sagen o page! 
of 4,087 libraries being $40,3 
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252 U.S8.—Lincoln Memorial; New U.S. Buildings at Washington. 


“Mather, 


THE LINCOLN MEMOR 
The Lincoln Memorial in West Potomac Park, 


_ Washington, D. C., erected by. authority of Congress, 
~ was designed by Henry Bacon, a New York architect, 


and was dedicated May 30, 1922. The cost was 


$3,000,000. : 

The gub-foundations consist of 122 concrete piers 
formed in steel cylinders driven to bed rock, whic! 
lies at a depth of 44 to 65 feet. 

The superstructure is 201 feet 10 inches long by 
132 feet wide at the outside of the bottom step of 
the stylobate course; it,is 181 feet long by 111 feet 
2 inches wide along a line running through the 
centre of the columns of the colonnade; it is 155 
feet 6 inches long by 85 feet 8 inches wide along the 
outside of the wall of the building; it is 146 feet 6 
inches long by 62 feet wide on the interior. : 

Tt is 57 feet from the floor of the Memorial Hall 


to the bronze beams of the ceiling. 


There are 38 columns in the colonnade, including 
the twoswhich standin the entrance. These columns, 
36 of which represent the number of States when 
Lincoln died, are 44 feet from the bottom joint.to 
the top of the cap and are composed of 11 drums 
each, excluding the cap. Bach column is 7 feet in 
diameter, at the base, and is set with an entasis 
toward the building. 

The interior columns are 5 feet 6 inches in di- 
ameter at the base and are 50 feet high from the 
floor to the top of the cap. 

The height of the building from the top of the 
foundations to the top of the attic is 79 feet 19 
inches. The height from. bed rock to the top_of the 
structure is therefore 79 feet 10 inches, plus 45 
feet (the height of the upper foundation) plus the 
depth to bed rock (which varies from 44 feet to 
65 feet), making an, aggregate height of from 169 
to 192 feet. 

The ‘building is constructed of marble, granite, 
limestone, brick and concrete. 

The foundations and floor slabs are of concrete, 
most of which is reinforced. 

The interior of the building is of Colorado Yule 
Marble from quarties in the Rocky Mountains 360 
miles. west of Denver. Some of the stones are of 
unusual size, weighing over 23 tons each. ‘There 
are about 208,000 cubic feet of this material in the 
building. 

The steps, platforms and check blocks are of 
Pink Milford Granite from Massachusetts. 

The interior walls, columns and ceiling lintels are 


IAL. AT WASHINGTON. 


of Indiana limestone. There are about 43,506 
eubie feet of this material in the building. 

The interior floor, which 2 inches thick, and 
the wall base are of Tennessee marble. 

The ceiling consists of bronze beams with rec- 
tangular openings in which are placed slabs about 1 
inch thick of marble from Alabama. These admit 


sculptor, is executed in white marble. 
figure upon an oblong pedestal about 10 feet high, 
17 feet from front to back, by_16 feet wide. 
plinth between the pedestal and the bottom of the 
seat is 1 foot 7 inches thick. The statve is 19 feet 
high from the top of the plinth to the top of the 
head. The extreme width of the statue (including 
the drapery over the chair) is 19 feet. 

_ Behind the statue are these words: ‘In this 
temple, as in the hearts of the .pecple for whom he 
saved the Union, the memory of Abraham Lincoln 
is enshrined forever.” 

The decorations, by Jules Guerin, are on canvas, 
each Diece of which weighs 600 pounds and cost 
$400.. About 150 pounds of paint are on each 
canvas, Which is 60 feet long ard 12 feet wide. The 
figures are 8}4 feet high. 

There are about 48 figures in the two panels. 
Almost a8 many models as figures were used. ‘The 
head of Mr. Bacon, the architect, appears in the 
decoration on the north wall, the fourth figure in 
the group at the deft of the Angel. 

The decorations are Wensnat DroMhe the paint 
being mixed with white wax and kerosene. The 
wax hardens but does not allow the, paint to crack 
the chemical. Chemically, it is similar to the wax 
found in the tombs of the Kings of Egypt, which is 
still pliable. The decorations are affixed to the 
wall with a mixture of white lead and Venetian 


varnish. 

The decorations are not intended to tell a story, 
much being left to the spectator’s imagination. In 
general terms the decorations on the south wall 
represent emancipation of a race; the subordinate 
groups represent Civilization and Progress. The 
decoration on the north wall represents Reunion and 
Progress in the arts and sciences. I 

Also on the walls are the Gettysburg Address and 
extracts from Lincoln’s second inaugural sp 


PUBLIC BUILDINCS PLANNED FOR WASHINCTON. 


The Public Buildings Commission—Senator Reed 
Smoot of- Utah, Chairman, . Senator Claude A. 
Swanson of Virginia, Congressmen Richard N. Elliott 
of Indiana and Fritz G. Lanham of Texas, David 
Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, James A. Wetmore, 
‘Acting Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and 
Lt. Col..U. 8. Grant 3d, U. S. A., executive officer—~ 
is the supervising agency under the bill passed 
May 25, 1926, appropriating $50,000,000 to be 
expended ($10,000,000 a year for five years) to 
procure adequate housing for all government activi- 
ties in Washington. An expenditure of an additional 
$25,000,000 for the purchase of sites failed of passage 
because of the filibuster that marked the closing 
days of the 69th Congress in March 1927. | 

The Commission plans to purchase all the land 
not now government-owned in the triangle bounded 
by the Mall, Pennsylvania Avenue and Fifteenth 


* Street, except one square. Congress specified build- 


ings “comb high standards of architectural 
beauty and practical utility’’ and suitable approaches, 
and beautifying and embellishing their surroundings 
in harmony with the L’Enfant plan. - 

The Commission proposes to erect the most needed 
buildings in this order: The Archives. building, be- 
tween Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, Pennsy!vania 
Avenue and C Street, to cost $6,900,000; The Internal 
Revenue Building, two squares, Tenth to Twelfth 
nae B to C streets, to cost $7,950,000; The Depart- 
‘ment of Commerce Building, two squares, Fourteen 
and Fifteenth and B to D Streets, to cost $10,000,000; 
the Liberty Loan Building addition to cost $375,000; 
the Poni pie on. of the Agricultural Building by con- 
necting the two wings at a cost of $2,000,000, and a 
Department of Agriculture Office Building couth of it 


to cost $5,750,000; and ap addition to the Govern- 
anos Office near the. Union Station to cost 

Sites in addition have been tentatively recom- 
mended in this triangle for these new buildings, but 
no amount designated for the cost: Department of 
Justice, Department of*Labor, General Accounting, 
Independent Offices, and General Utilities; also a 
site north of the Library of Congress has been 
selected for a Supreme Court building. . 

The annual rental paid for space occupied by 
Governmental Departments and independent estab- 
lishments in, private Pay gets in Washington was 
rete ae in 1924; $914,048 in 1925; and $929,528 in 


WHITE HOUSE VALUED AT $22,000,000. 


The White House and the grounds surrounding it 
are worth about $22,000,000, according to Tax Assessor 
William P. Rich: of the District of Columbia. 

Their value is overshadowed by only two ef the 
other Federal properties, the Capitol, the estimated 
value of which is $53,000,000, and the Treasury Do- 
ne Qikien i ane value be gents ALE, a 

value of all Government pro y C3) 
District is $470,000,000. : pe neh 

The Assessor pointed out that at the present rate 
of $1,70 on every $100 of property, the tax 
on all Government property would be $7,990,000, 

The Government pays the lump sum of $9,000,000 
toward the running expenses of the District. ; 

Under the last assessment the value of all taxable 
property in the District amounted to $1,300,000,000 
and supplied $19,000,000 in taxes, a little more than 
half the District revenues. 


“NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AN 
: Bighteenth and B Sel aal bit shat be vay Mae ta SN 


Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, U. 8. 
Army, Chairman; other members: Col. Wm. B. 
Ladue, Engineer Commissioner, D. C.; Stephen T. 
rector, National Park Service; W. B. 
Greeley, Chief, Forest Service; Arthur. Capper, 
Chairman, Committee on ‘the District of Columbia, 
Senate; Frederick N. Zihlman, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, House of Repre- 


sentatives; Frederick Law Olmsted, of, Brookline; 
Mass.; Frederic A. Delano, of Washingten, D. C. 
J. C. Nichols, of Kansas - City, 0., t: 
Milton B. Medary, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., vice 
chairman. j adsl 
Lt. Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, Director, Public Buildings 


and Public Parks of National Capital, Executive and 


Disbursing Officer. 


rk 
poy 
“e 


‘*Anianta, a Si “Mitche 538 Post Office 
Building. 


Baltimore, Md.—George H. Pouder, Export and Im- 
' port Bureau, Association of Commerce. 
Birmingham, Ala.—J. D. ingram, Chamber of Com- 


merce. ; 
' ecstony Mass.—Harvey A. Sweetser, 1801 Custom- 
ouse. © 
Charleston, S. C.—Henry F. Church, is a ee of 
Commerce. 
*Chicago, IUl—Frederic L. Roberts, Room aA5, 


I 

33 South Clark Street. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Malcolm M. Stewart, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Cleveland, Ohteo—M. E. Woods, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

*Des Moines, Iowa—R. F. R. Martin, Acting, 121 
Federal Building. 

serene Mich.—O. M. Butler, 607 Free Press Build- 


Et aso, Ter.—D. A. Bandeen, Chamber of Com- 
Galveston, Tex.—S. H. Avery, 
Building. 
* Houston, Tez. —Ernest L. Tutt, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building 
guise ere ona: we. G. Dunphy, Chamber of 
‘ommerce. 
*Facksonvie, sees Ment N. Pearce, Room 308, Green- 
- I Crosby Building. 
a City, Mo—Brice M. Mace, Athletic Club 
Bui % 
*Los Angeles, Calif—J.H. Smiley, 1163 South Broad- 
*Louiseille, Ky.—Prentiss M. Terry, Board of Trade 


Buildin: 
iagemphis: Tenn.—W. B. eee ap ie Chamber of 


Commerce Building. 


Cotton Exchange 


r The initials C. A., T. C., and A. T. C., after name 
stand for commercial attaché, trade commissioner, 
and assistant trade commissioner, respectively. 
Alerandria, Egypi—Ralph B. Curren, A. T. C., 

3 Place ae ee Poe » 
aITy arris, Secretary com- 
Sratiat semcbé, American Legation. 
Barcelona, Spain—James G. Burke, T. C., Fontanella 
20. 


Batavia, Jara—Thomas C. Barringer, T. C., Kali 
Besar, West 3. 
pied ‘Germany—Fayette W. Allport, C. A., 21 
iedrich _Ebertstrasse. 
age S etersiona carte E. Lyon, C. A., Banque 


Popularie. 
Bogot, Colombia—Albert E. Ellis, = T. C., Edificie 


ot 


co de Colombia, Carrera 


ustrie. 
Prag tia Rumanta-—Sproull Solus Acting C. A., 
pe my AB, Bosto rgentina— Alexander V. Dye, C. A., 
Room oston Bank B 
Cairo, E. os i—James F. Hodgson, C. A., Sharia 


Calcutta, Ind: ndia—Charles B. Spofford, T. C., Tt pa 29, 


21 Old Court House 
Coron: Hoe: i albert E. Watkins, Washington 


Caracas, 
; Hotel, Plaza Bolivar. 
Constani Turkey-—Gardner Richardson, Acting 
| x S iat A ta ttaché, American High Commission. 
Copenhagen, "Denmart— Sorensen, C. A., 
Habana Cuby——Frederick Todd, C. A., Horter Build- 


3 ¢ rae ae Hague, Oe nie -Jeme F. Van Wickel, CaAs; 


Hos o, ‘Germany—James T. Scott, T. C. 3F 
ara. Pinland——Frederick Lyon, A. T. C., 
ohe tan No. 22. 

fies jannesdUurd, South 


y Jesus Nazareno. 
rake Sandee L. Cooper, C. A., Bush 


a ge ‘Spatn-—Charies Al Livengood, C. A., 136 
at? mes i 


- i Moat A oat 
a ve vi s —Government Commerce Agents Here and Abroad. 


DISTRICT (*) AND CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES, DEPT. OF COMMERCE.’ 
(As of Nov. 21, 1927. Asterisk indicates district offices) 


FOREIGN OFFICES OF THE UNITED STATES DEPT. OF COMMERCE. 
(From Nov. 21, 1927, bulletin of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 


‘Wellington, New pcs lee a B. “Foster, . ig a 


a. tokyo ee ee ee Ne ee hy 


Mawaukee, Wis—B. P. Boykin, Kscodlation of Gein am 
*Minneapolts, Minn.—Ernest M. Zwickel, Federal ° 


=Modiie, Ala.—L. W. James, 317 Meaher Building. 
* New Orlearis, La,—Jobn 8. Goff, Acting M 
a. 322 Fone Omtce Building. . ar 
ew Yor: — Barnaud, 734 Custo 
* Norfolk, Va.—S. R. Peabody, 406 E Shame Boren. 
Sapee es ra Wy. Heed, er of Commerce. 
ilade! ‘a.—Edw . George, 
20 South 15th Street. sides rec 
mise belie Pa.— Albert J. Stowe, Chamber of Com- 


Part Arthur, Tex.—C. K. DeBusk, Chamber of Com-— 


*Portland, Oreg.— James E. Peebles, 215 New Pi 
Office Building. ‘ Post 
. 1.—Edward C. Southwick, Chamber p 


Richmond, Va.—W. T. Dabney, Chamber of Com- 4 


*St. Tenis Mo.—T. L. Gaukel, 1201 Libert; Cen ‘al 
Trust Go. Building, x re. 
San Antonio, Tex. —Howell W. Jones, Chamber (0) 
Commerce. ; 4 
San. Diego, Cali—Arnold J. Klaus, Chamber. ot - 
Commerce. r 
Sane Cea arr Calif.— Wesley O. ‘Ash, 310 Custom= ; 


*Seatile, Wash.—Shirl H. Blalock, 820 — ‘Skinner 
Vash—Ingrid Wold, Chamber of Com- 
Toledo ‘Ohto—Frank S. Ellsworth, Chamber of Com- ' 
«Wilmington Del.—4J. Farrell, Suite 13 

Pont Building. WZ 000, Du f 


Worcester, Mass.—Joseph H. eee Cua es cts 
Commerce. 


met 


Mantia, P. I—Wilbur K. Hoyt, A. T. C. 510-512 
ee a stralla—Eme ‘ Pauly, T 
Tne, ustr er . a 
cery Hi ve 


Ottawa, Canada—Lynn W 
Metropolitan Building. 

Panama Cie Pontes CG ‘Peck, C. A, 
28 Avenida B Ne 

dee France—Charles E. Hane, CL. A. 5 


Avenida Rio Branco 109, Sala 
Rome, Italy—H. C. Meteor GO 
Bernardo. 
San Juan, P. R- 
Buil 


feile-—Real h H. Aekendig hein ” : 
o Ariztia. j 
Sao Paula, ichard, C, Long, A. “T. 
Rua Libero Badaro 133-6° andar. es r 
3 Canton 


sis China—Julean Arnold, C. A., 


S ngage Ie ie Sop Seitlements—Donald | 
sect jim, TSueden—T. oO. ‘Kiath, C.A., Kune: za 


. Butts, 
an 
areas Building. 
TO 
Vancouver, EB. C. Sis. < TiC. a1 Gets 
Standard Bank Building. peng 
Vienna, Austria—H. Lawrence Groves, “c. AY 
I Bosendorferstrasse 13. + 
Warsaw, Poland—Ronald H. Allen, c. As, 36 ‘Alejo 
Ujazdowskie, Apt. 3. 
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“4ncluding occupations; 


- den, in Manchuria; 


the U 


954 United States—Census Bureau; Government Printing Office. 


THE UNITED 


STATES CENSUS. 


(From data supplied by the Bureau.) \ 


The Constitution requires that a population census 


~of the United States bé taken decennially. The 


First Census was taken in 1790, and the most recent, 
the Fourteenth, in 1920. The Census Bureau was 
made a permanent organization in 1902, and since 
1913 has been a branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The scope of the decennial census, which at first 
was little more than a simple count of the population 
by family groups and by Sex and color, has been 
extended from time to time until in 1920 it covered 
in detail the following subjects; (1) Population, 
(2). Agriculture, including 
irrigation and drainage; (3). Manufactures, (4) Mines, 
quafries, and Gil and gas wells. Approximately 
$7,000 enumerators, together with a large Bum- 
ber of supervisors, Clerks, and other employees, 
were engaged in the task of collecting the data, 
compiling the statistics, and preparing the reports 
for publication. A decennial census of the United 
States is the most extensive investigation of its 
character undertaken by any governmental or 
other agency in any country! and the Bureau of 
the Census isthe largest statistical organization 
in the world. 

In addition to the comprehensive decennial 
censuses, the Bureau carries on numerous other 
statistical inquiries of greater or less magnitude 
at intervals ranging im length from 10 years to one 


-week. Of these inquiries, the most important are 


the following: ‘Decennial—the blind and the deaf; 
institutional population (the dependent, defective, 
and. delinquent. classes); religious bodies; wealth, 
public debt, and taxation; transportation by water. 


uin uennla|— senoulpure (decennial prior to 1920); 
electrical industries (electric light and powér plants, 
electric railways, telephones, and telegraphs). Bien- 
nial—manufactures. Annual—births; deaths; mar- 
riages and divorees; prisoners; insane in institutions; 
financial -statisties of states and cities; forest 
products; clay and other refractory produets; farm 
equipment; glue and gelatin. Other inquiries are 
Inade at semiannual, quarterly, monthly, and more 
frequent intervals, covering production of cotton, 
hides, leather, shoes, and many other commodities. 

n 1927 the Bureau took for the first time a census 
of distribution or trade in some of the principal cities. 

One of the important features of the Census 
Bureau's. work is the monthly publication of the 
Survey of Current Business, which gives indices 
of current and past business conditions for the more 
important industries. 

The Director of the Census is appointed by we 
President. ‘The present Director William < 
Steuart of Michigan; the Assistant to the Director, 
Joseph A. Hill of New Hampshire. The permanent 
organization includes five chief statisticians, namely: 
for Population, Leon E. Truesdell; for Manutfac- 
tures, Le Verne Beales; for Statistics of States and 
Cities, Statke M. Grogan; for settee) Ot pe 
and Tobacco, William L. Austin; for Vital tistics, 
William H. Davis. The regular force of the Bureau 
at Washington during intercénsal periods comprises 
about 700 persons, and in addition approximately 
700 special agents are employed intermittently in 
the South for the collection of data in regard to 
cotton and cottonseed. During a decennial census 
period the office foree in Washington reaches a 
maximum of about 6,000 employees, 


AMERICAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ABROAD. 


| American Chambers of Commerce abroad are 


- located in the following cities:. 


Alaska—Anchoragé, Cordova, Fairbanks, Nome, 
Ketchikan, and Petersburg. 

Argentina—Buenos Aires. 

Belgium—Brussels. 

Brazil—Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo, 

Chile—Vaiparaiso. 

China—Shanghal, Hankow; Harbin, and Muk- 
Peking, Tientsin, and Tsingtau. 

Cuba—Havana 


Dominican Republic—Santa Domingo. 
Egypt—Alexandria. 

Entiund-—London (Aldwych House). 
France—Paris (32 Rue Taitbout). 


Germany—Berlin (59 Friedrichstrasse), and 
Frankfort. ; 
Guam—Agana. . 
Hawaii—Honolulu and Hilo. 
Italy. ilan (3 vie Boechetto), Genoa, Rome (271 
Corso Umberto I.), Naples, Turin, and Florence. 
. Mexleo—Mesieo City (4 Galle de Gante), and 
‘am pico. : 
Philippines—Manila (180 Calle David). 
Poland—Warsaw (74 Nowy Swiat). 
Porto Rieo—San Juan (17 Tetuan St). 
Portugal—Lisbon (17 Rua ae Alecrim). 
South Africa—Johannesburg. f 
Spain—Barcelona (8 Rambla de los Estudios). 
Turkey—Constant mople (Yildiz Han, Galata). 
Virgin Islands—St. Crolx, and St. Thomas, 


THE UNITED STATES COVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
(Contributed by the Public Printer.) 


In this establishment practically all the printing 
and binding for the Government is performed, with 
the exception of postage tsamps, stamped envelopes, 
paper: money and bonds All blank paper used by 
departments and other Government establishments 
is also furnished by this. office. 

The Public Printer is the executive officer of the 
Government Printing Office, is appointed by the 
President, and receives a salary of $5 500. 

Directly, or through his principal officers, he 
purehases all the materials, paper and machine 
subject to provisions of certain laws; disburses all 
moneys; pagers all officers and employees under 
Civil Service rules and exercises general supervision 
eat pitts of the ot ice, aay sil 

rge H. Carter of Iowa is the Public Printer 
Cee Gore seme Printing Offi 

e@ Governme: n ce was established 

in 1860, at which time Cornelius Wendell sold his 

rinting plant to the Government That § plant 

as gradually grown by additions and new buildings, 

until at the present time it contains approximately 


17 acres of floor space and is well equipped with 
modern machinery for the rapid produckics of all 
classes of printing and binding. 

Congress now appropriates $2,500,000 as a work- 
ing enn for this office and is entitled to that 


ae - a gach 4 
n a on, each dépattment and Independent 
establishment the Goyernment Babe Mt 


Haine 
and makes payment of cost thereof to the Public 
Printer out of appropriations under their control. 
Work is performed at cost, and the output runs 
in oe “ over sth ea a yee. i 
I me y: e compensation employees 
amounts to over $3,400,000 and the value a3 Doper 
used to $3,438,000; about 80,000 different jobs are 
handled, ranging from envelopes and blanks to bound 
volumes in large editions; over two billion ems of type 
chaageanie impressions ace runt ont peémen’ 1 e0,- 
ons are 3; 1,950,- 
00,600, posta cards are printed; 330000, heat 
; 000, signatures are gathere 
80° 000.000 es are ruled. * sida ae 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The American Philosophical Society, 104 South 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia, took its rise in 1727 in 
the famous Junto of Franklin. He was the fitst 
president. The. present name was adopted in 
1743. It is, therefore, by far the oldest and most 
distinguished learned society in the United States 
and exchanges publications with ‘all universities 

id other learned societies throughout the world. 

ight times the Nation has elected a President of 


with 
ut in: the humanities, 


aw, geography, statesman- 
Every American recipient of the Nobel 


Prize has sbeen a member of the Pbilose ie 
Society. Every American Jni- 
PE ot tiie COGS PR NES ag 


the degree of ‘Doctor, Hono 2 Fr one 
exception, has beén a member of the seciety. David 
Rittenhouse, the astronomer of a Ty 
times, in 1769 observed the it ‘enus from 
an observatory built in the rear both of lence 
Hall and the Hall. of e was 
erected in 1787 on a in endence 
The annual meeting in Apri ts al d 

I n is always a most dis- 
tinguished gathering of learned men from all ever | 
the country and not seldom from abroad. cis 
X. Bercum, of Philadelphia, is the President. 


9 sey Chap take 5 ‘ecmmak 04 


me -The Naval. Observatory at Washington, D. C., 
sends out daily at noon and at 10 P. M., Eastern 
_ Standard Time, the time signals which establish 
_ standard time for the country and enable the mariner 
_ at sea to ascertain his chronometer error and his 

longitude. These signals are based on star observa- 
mi made at the observatory. 


tates.. The 10 P. M. 
and Annapolis only. 

The Navy Chronometer and Time Station at 
Mare Island, Cal., sends out radio time signals from 
the. Tiburon Naval Radio Station at noon and 
10 P. M. 120th meridian time. 


The Comptroller General of the United States, 
as head of the General Accounting Office, is charged 
by Iaw with the settlement and adjustment, in- 

. dependently of the executive departments, of all 
claims and demands whatever by the Government 
or against it, and all accounts whatever in which 
the Government is concerned, either as debtor or 
creditor, and is vested with all powers and duties 
previously conferred or imposed by law upon the 
former Comptroller of the Treasury and the six 
Auditors of the Treasury Department. 

He superintends the recovery of all debts finally 
certified by audited se’ ents to be due the 
United States, and the preservation of all accounts, 
with their vouchers, etc., which have been finally 
adjusted, and countersigns all warrants authorized 

by law to be signed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Chairman—Frank Bond, General Land Office, 
Department of the Interior. ® 

Secretary—James McCormick, Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. 

Will C. Barnes, Forest Scrvice, Department of 
Agriculture. 
' Clarence E. Batschelet, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 

‘apt. Clarence S. Kempff, Hydrographer, Depart- 

ment of the Navy. 

J. N. B. Hewitt, Ethnologist, Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Edward A. Huse, Government Printing Office. 

Samuel.W. Boggs, Department of State. 

Capt. R.+S. Patton, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
De ent of Commerce. 

Lawrence Martin, Library of Congress. 


The American Battle Monuments Commission was 


created b approved March 4, 
1923, for pete: Eee 
forces in 


art in the 


vii tions_. for, supervisi 

erection of all memorial monuments and puildings in 
the American cemeteries in Europe. 

To the commission is given the function of phote- 

‘ phing the battle fields of Europe upon which 

a rpacioust forces were engaged, in order to complete 
the historical records of these forces. 

commission is - to coo! 


International House was incorp, rated in 1924: 
© Jocated at Riverside Drive and 124th Street, New 


4 . I founder and director. 
York. Harry. E. Edmonds, soe decialevakel? 


The purpose is improvement of 
fates spiritual and physical condition of men and 
ts, without discrimination because of 


color or sex, and from any 
the colleges, universities, 
the city of New York. 


¥ _Flisfon nations race 
r on, f , 
‘sud professional pehaats of 


¥ 
ni 


M. 
- 


wa 
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UNITED STATES: NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


UNITED STATES CEOCRAPHIC BOARD. 


ities Cee ee 
AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION. 


oS _INTERNATIONAL HOUSE. 


2 ~~ SS ee Si. es 


Special signals are sent by the Naval Observatory 
for use of U. S. and -foreign scientific lastitutions, 
percpomical work, surveying, eclipse and longitude _ 
exp ons. { 

the Naval Observatory is carried on the ad- 
ministration for the development, supply, upkeep, 
repair, and inspection of nautical instruments for” 
the ships and aircraft of the Navy. 

The Naval Observatory maintains continuously 
observations for absolute positions of the funda- 
mental stars, and the independent determination, 
by observations of the sun, of the position of the 
ecliptic and of the equator among the stars, and of 
the positions of the stars, moon, and planets with 
reference to the equator and equinoxes, in order to 
furnish data to assist in preparing the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac and improving 
the tables of the planets, moon, and stars. : 

Wes 


It is the duty of the Comptroller General to in- 
vestigate at the seat of government or elsewhere | 
all matters relating to the receipt, disbursement, 
and application of public funds. mAb a 
accounting office officials—Comptroller 
Gencrai—J..R. McCarl, Neb.; Assistant Comptroller 
Generai—Lurtin R. Ginn, Ind.; Soltcitor— 

Golze, Pa.;. Executive. Officer—J. L. Baity, Mo.; 
Counsel—M._E. Rhodes, Mo.; Chief Clerk—J. K. 
Willis, Pa.; Disbursing Clerk—Carl Collier, Ohio. — — 

Section 302 of the Budget and Accounting Act — 
of June 10, 1921, provides that the Comptroller 
General and the Assistant Comptroller eral — 
shall hold office for fifteen years and that the Comp- 
troller General shall not be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. ‘The terms of these two officers an 
July 1, 1921. ‘ 


5 
John 8. Mills, Department of the Treasury. 
L. N. Morgan, Division of Postmasters’ Appoint-: — 

ments, Post Office Department. ‘eos ey 

General Staff, War 


Lieut. Col. John C. Pegram, 
Department. , SHES 
George R. Putnam, Bureau of Lighthouses, De- as 
partment of Commerce. ‘ : NS yeas 
Lieut. Col. A. C. Roberts, Topographer, Post 
Office Department. Oe 
Dr. Helen M. Strong, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce." 
The board’ passes on unsettled questa 
cerning geographic names which arise in the depart- 
ments, as well as determines, changes, and ‘fix 
place a es tect the United —— Pe aH se 
possessions, and any name sugg y officer 
of the Government must be referred to the board 
before publication. VAS 2 


Cemetery Co! 0} Commissio; 
Fine Arts, and the 


erican Battle Monuments 
cay Sonn J. Pershing is chairman of the Com- 
Vice. Chairman, Robert G. Woodside; other 


D 
Finis J. G 


5 Mean 
The land, building ang furnishings were provided 
by John D. Rockefe! ‘ ons ha 


\ 


~“gheets delivered. 


‘tite, 
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UNITED STATES 


The Bureati of Engraving and Printing of the 
‘Treasury Department manufactures ali paper money 
of the Government, all stamps, including revenue 
stamps, all official cheeks, drafts, warrants, com-~ 
missions, ¢ertificates, transportation requests, pass- 
ports, and Hquor permits. 

Its appropriations for the fiscal year ended June 39, 
1927, aggregated $11,033,195.44, a decrease of 
approximately 1.4% from the previous year and a 
decrease of approximately 26% from the high figure 
of $13,965,233.57 in 1919. 

The work is measured in the number of printed 
The total number of sheets 
delivered for the year was 490,264,867 as compared 
with 447,464,105 in 1919. 

of these sheets 248,084, 996 were for currency, 
onl sheet contauens. four notes: 24,075,000 were of 

S. notes, 153,250,000 were of silver certificates, 
i 925,000 were of gold certificates, 14,249,996 were 
ef pation wes bank pusFeney and 42, 585, 000 were of 


The total Weaht ‘of this 
denuured 3 during the year wou 
It ' wale haye loaded 39 to 
Over half of these notes were on 

Of bonds, notes and certificates 
3,117,890 sheets, 

"Of the total number of sheets 228,160,858 were of 
In the year 1,925 tons 


LOBE about 1,550 tons, 


40-ton fraleht ao 
ollar pills. 
ere were delivered 


postage and other stamps. 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND ‘PRINTING: 


of stamps were manufactured, about 48 carloads of 


them. 

The othet miscellaneou forme manufact' 
this plant consumed 10,901,123 ts, weig ie 
phat 178 tons, and would have made about 444 car- 
oads 

The average number of employees during the year 
. Of these 121 were in administrative 
offices, 221 were in the rare pk Division, 171 in 


Printi: is the 
It is all printed from steal engra’ 
steel engravings are now little used except in print- 
ing money, practically all of the steel engravers 
in the country work here and for one private agency 
engaged in the manufacture of money for other 


nations. 

Re. enge 3 are vat an tn te flat plates 
whi pri t At notes 4 proe ee Four 
of these plates ee ie ee node a Hat-bed power press. 

Paper des the overnene is used. 
one er. spectally of qs euch as oyed al- 


t  oslon e. 

eTatinite eare is taken that every note shall be 
Er'the and that none of the distinctive paper is lost 

the process of manufacture. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF MEDIATION. 


The Board’s 5 easaueres are located.on the 
seventh floor of the Earle Building, i3th and EB 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. 

Samuel E. Winslow, re? other members: 


G. Wallace W. Hanger, Edwin P. Morrow, Pat M. 


Neff, John Williams. John Marrinan, secretary 


R. B. Bronson, assistant seeretary; Robt. F. ole, 
Chief, Division of ASIN TORSO Chiels of, 
ical Divisions, John W - Bickers, 


and George A. Cook, 


INDEPENDENCE HALL NATIONAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA. 


Independence Hall was at first called ‘The State 
House of’ Pennsylvania.” It now comprises the 
mnain or central building (Independence Hall), two 
arcades connecting it with two two-story build- 
ings called the Wings or Province Halls, and two 
separate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, the 
other, Old cin, Hall, one on the eorner of Fifth 
Street and "en the corner of Sixth Street, 

acing on Ghpataue | Street, Philadelphia. _ The 

f butidihes was designed and 
oft nm, & Philadelphia lawyer, 

» for whieh he created a trust. 
al warp in Hamilton’s original 
Troup, av Moti not 
he The 
56 feet 


mene. of the Ue 
It until after the A a of 


group of buildings covers a re : 
on Chestnut Street. 
ORIGINAL BUILDING. 
The original building (Independence Hall) in the 
group was begun in 1732 and was opened and first 
put to use in September, 1736, when William Allen, 


Mayor and, DEGEAR EE RE CD er cha nL me! Optober tT, 
gave a inter to she LE 
& e Legislature, of asc Ba Fra’ 


rk, oven into the bomplst Batt 9 of the struc 


athe nee as oidiathd from and cast by J 
er of i Atigush tT London, Soe. Ber 


ae x tag une, 
ip hae es ak en : 


practica ly co ms ed ere are so) 
istorical events that have taken place in Tad if uN 


Hal 
oi Sra Sete be a 
ae Golonies iss the Declaration of 


pie tr76, convention to fotm & n - 
stitution for Pennsylvania met here. a ae 


USED AS A PRISON. 
September 11 and October 4, 1777, American 
officers captured at the Battles of Brandywine 
Germantown were held prisonets in the building 


id 
Le ane bags Sitoh a t 4 
convened in Independen 
iY st tats * ria eRe aS peer is wr | 

T the ‘lose of t ntinued to ie there 


Tatil Revolution. 


July 9, 1778, the Articles of Se pe and Union 
between ' the ‘States were sign Dee on 
Chamber by eight States. The five emir: 
signed later, the last, Maryland, on March 1, 1 ai. 

CONSTITUTION FRAMED. 

May 14, 1787, the Federal Conyention te frame 
a Constitution for the United States assembled, 
sitting until September. 

December 13, 1787, the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion met to ratify the Philadelphia Constitution. 

In 1824 Lafoyette was given a reception there. 

December 6, 1790, the Congress of the United 
States occupied the County Boliaing, Bd kno oun 
as Congress Hall, one of the endence Hal 
erament Bar? Tete 5 “Ghat dep wie —_ Ov- 

Ww: mov 0 ashington in 1800. 

Mafch 4, 1793, George Washington was inaugu- 
rated in Congress Hall,, at the beginning of his 
second term as President; and John Adams was 
Ropmanuariven sound S66 Lower MbCe am she 

ves occ ti er 
Senate the second f floor. aN hs Sy wg 
SUPREME COURT HELD THERE. 

February 7, 1791, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held its first session on the second 
floor of the City Building, now known as Old City 
Hall, one of the Ind 


entite te 


Nationa "Beth 
aad 


et Meinl pittance of slenace OP o 
es of celebrities of oloniz P and 
Revorusions times, is worth over $500, nal The 


collectic st poneleta, shaver enie re, =e 


United States—Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, on Fifth 
Avenue, opposite East 80th to 84th Street, New York 
City, was incorporated April 13, 1870, “‘for the pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining . . . a museum 
and a library of art, of encouraging and developing 
the study of the fine arts, and the application of the 
arts to manufacture and practical life, of advancing 
the. general knowledge of kindred subjects, and, to 
that’ end, of furnishing popular instruction.” 

After one-half century of growth it has today, 
through bequests, gifts, and purchases, collections 
of incalculable value, embracing both fine and decora- 
tive arts. They comprise objects in almost every 
material—marble, stone, wood, pottery, porcelain, 
glass, metals, lace, textiles, etc_—and embody man’s 
aes throughout the ages to achieve his ideals 
oO! uty. 

In ite they range from 3000 B.C. to the twentieth 
century and represent the ancient world—Assyria, 
Babylonia, Cyprus, mayyt. Greece, and Rome; the 
Orient, including China, Japan, Korea, India, Persia, 
and Asia Minor; Europe from the Early Christian 
and Byzantine through the Romanesque, Gothic, and 
later periods; and our own country. 

These collections are housed in a building erected 
by the City in Central Park, affording over 280,000 
square feet of exhibition floor space. 


L EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


low relief still preserved; the C 
E tian art: six large alabaster reliefs from the 
Dp in Ninroud of Ashur-nasir-pal, who reigned 
‘over Assyria from 835- B.C.; an Etruscan bronze 
chariot of the sixth century B.C., the most important 
ancient bronze chariot known; the Cesrola antiqui- 
ties from Cyprus; & cag Se fresco 


eri 
accumulations of Near Hastern art of special 
erent 0 room from a Jain temple in 
W. and Lockwood de Forest, 
wood carving of India; an ex- 


Mirak, acti e 

calligraphy from the fifteen 

of Far Eastern Art includes early 
wares 


QO 


Cambodian 

tion of jades; 
of seventeenth - and 
pol and snuff-bottles. 


There is an unv 
_prandt, twenty in 
quest of the late 
gift of J. Pierpont Mo 
mer; ee ened 

an 

oe Titian’s Portrai 
wi 
Collection, - 
Benjamin 


by recent pur- 
dEste. Grow 


den, 
, and Piero esented; 

1 poely of works 
middle years of 


Hearn in Industria} 


.| Romanesque 


(Revised by the Staff of tho Institution.) 


The Drelcer Collection also contains valuable ex- 
amples of Gothic and Renaissance sculpture and 
decorative arts. Other collections of special note are 
the Crosby Brown gathering of 3,600 musical instru- 
ments, including representative specimens of all na- 
tions, among them the earlier of the two existing” 
Spanish, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
and the Edward C. Moore Collection of Oriental art, 
classical pottery, and glass. 

The Altman Collection, assembled in seven rooms 
of Wing K, includes, besides the paintings and the 
Chinese porcelains already noted, examples of gold- 
smith’s work and rock crystals, Renaissance and 
eighteenth-century furniture, tapestries, and sculp- 
ture, Limoges enamels, and Oriental rugs. Notable 
are the Rospigliosi Cup, attributed to Cellini, and the 
enameled terracotta relief of the Madonna and Child 
by Luca della Robbia. 


PIERPONT MORGAN COLLECTION, 


The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, father and son, fills an entire wing 
and is a priceless gathering of the decorative arts of 
Europe from Gailo-Roman and Merovingian periods 
to the end of the eighteenth century. The rarest and 
most precious section of the collection represents the 
supreme work of the goldsmiths and Byzantine 
and mediaeval enamelers and ivory carvers. The 
most comprehensive gathering included in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Wing is that brought together by , 
Georges Hoentschel of Paris, the collector, and con- 
sisting of two parts: scuplture, furniture, textiles 
ivories, woodwork, and architectural fragments ot 
the Gothic period, chiefly of French, Flemish, Dutch, 
German, Spanish, gnd Italian origin; and French 
decorative arts of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—furniture and woodwork, many samples 
from historic buildings, decorative paintings, and 
ormolu fittings. Among the treasures of the Pierpont 
Morgan Collection are also five Gothic tapestries, 
known as the sacrament set because they picture the 
sacraments of the church; two sculptured groups, an 
Entombment and a Pieta, from the famous Chateau 
de Biron in southwestern France; superb examples of 
the goldsmith’s craft from the fifteenth to the eigh- 
teenth century; a unique collection of snuff boxes 
vanity boxes, scent bottles, and dance programs, 
signed by famous jewelers of the eighteenth century; 
and a large collection of watches representative of the 
work of the best craftsmen in Europe from the. six-— 
teenth to the nineteenth century. : 

Through the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de 
Forest the Museum now has a wing devoted entirely 
to American decorative arts of the Colonial and 
Early Republican periods. It contains the 
woodwork of fifteen rooms representative of early 
American architecture in the territory occupied by 
the thirteen colonies. é 


ARMS AND ARMOR. 


Unique in this country is the collection of arms and 
armor—European, Japanese, and Oriental. The 
Buropean section, consisting primarily of the William 
H. Ri Benefaction, together with the Ellis and 
Dino Collections, contains over 300 specimens with 
historical associations, and many of the highest artis- 
tic merit. For the study of the development of armor 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century the 
present collection is second to none as a representa- 
tive whole, and it is admirably supplemented by one 
of the best libraries on the subject. 

The Museum’s collection of prints, one of the 

est and most. broadly conceived in the country 


includes examples of representative masters, rare 


illustrated books, and a collection of early ornament 
or pattern designs. : 
A reference library and collection of photographs 
and departmental study rooms are one to the 
and various handbooks as well as photograp. ec and 
other reproductions are on le. E guidan 
Lantern slides, cinema films, 
ards may be rented from the 
Through its Educa- 
tes with 


ae OD 
jects in the collections. 
THE CLOISTERS. 


The Cloisters, 698 Fort Washington Ave., formerly 
the Barnard Cloisters, purchased through the gift of 
john D. Rockefe'ler, Jr.. is a branch of the Museum 
devoted to European mediaeval art. An interesting 
feature is the egy see Cuxa Cloister, of the 

period. ' 


xpert ce 
Lecture courses are offered, both © 


—_ ih 


‘and located at 


258 
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United States—American Museum of Natural History. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The American Museum of Natural History 
lovated at 77th Street and Central Park West, 
N. ¥. City, was founded and chartered in 1869 


-for the purpose of encouraging and developing 


the study of natural science, of advancing the 
general knowledge: of kindred subjects, and to 
that end of furnishing popular instruction. It is 
open free every day in the year from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., on Sundays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

The Museum is under the control of a self- 
perpetuating Board of ‘thirty-three |Trustees,’ in- 
cluding the Mayor, the Comptroller and the Presi- 
dent of the Department of Parks, ez-officio. The 
Trustees have entire direction of all the activities 


_of the Museum, as well as the guardianship of 
‘the collections and exhibits. 


Through gifts’ by the Trustees, members, and 
friends of the institution, ali the exhibition and 
study, collections are obtained, explorations to 
many parts of the world are conducted, scientific 
papers are prepared and published, and the library 
is enlarged. The contributions which make: pos- 
sible ali these activities are divided into three classes: 
(1) The Endowment Fund; (2) The Membership 
Fund; (3) Voluntary Subscriptions, 

The application of the Endowment ' d, which 
now totals, in book value, upwards of $12,000,000, 
is limited in the main to research, the purchase 
of collections, and the issuing of publications. 
The Membership Fund, derived from subscriptions, 
is of particular importance in the educational work 
of the Museum. 

Voluntary contributions may be used for general 
purposes, or for such special. objects as the donors 
ay specify. ° 

he Museum building hasgbeen erected from 
funds voted by the City of New York. It is one 
of the largest municipal structures of the City and 
has cost upward of $11,000,000, and has, including 
the new section recently completed, fifteen acres 
of floor space, nine of which are devoted to exhibits. 
* It .8 intended that the building, when com- 
pleted, shall cover Manhattan Square. The. present 
south facade is 710 feet in length from tower to 
tower. 
_ The new School Service Building, for cooperation 
merece the Museum. and the schools, was opened in 


The total membership exceeds 9,800. The ate 
tendance, all free, was 1,775,820 in 1926. 2 
First Floor—Collections illustrating the life of 


the Indians of the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, 
Indians of the woodlands, Piping and Southwest. 
Two new and large groups (Hopi and Apache) in 
the Southwest Hall. Forestry Hall—Sections o 
trees, including one from a big tree of C ae 
which measures 16 feet in diameter and is 1,341 
ears old. Natural woods, with specimens of their 
eaves and flowers, and sections. of the finish 
Ute: anaeine tvarte brah whe tia aac Tides 
groups sho nvertebrate life, the ani 
pool and the Wharf-Pile Groups. , 

Second Floor—Collections from Africa. Material 
illustrating the life of prehistorie man of Nort! 
America. Ancient monuments of Mexico a 
Central America. Bird Dome. Birds of the world, 
Recent fishes. Mammals of North Ameri Xxeley 
group of African elephants. 

Third Floor—Collections from the living tribes 
of Asia, including Chinese bamboos, : porcelain, 


pasketry, inlaid work, embroidery, cloisonne enamel, 
agricultural implements, carvings in wood, ivory 
and stone and an especially valuable collection 
of ancient bronzes and pottery; material illustrating 

i ying, costumes and war implements 
. Uarge and fine collections from” the 
Indians of South America. Hall of Primates— 
Monkeys, apes and orimitive man. Mammals 
of the world, including whales. Insect life. Birds 
of North America (the famous habitat groups). 

Extensive reptile and amphibian material, includ- 
ing a number of beautiful groups (Lower California 
lizard, bullfrog, great salamander and New England 
spring groups) 

Fourth Floor—Collections from the Philippine 
Islands and the South Seas. Mineral and gem 
collections. Hall of Gems, the gift of J. Pierpont 
Morgan—Collections including practically every 
variety of known gem, cut and uncut, some of 
remarkable size and purity of color; largest perfect 
crystal in the world, mounted on bronze Dase sup- 
ported by three Chinese figures; exceptionally fine 
cameos, carved jade, etc. Hall of Fossil Inverte- 
brates and Historical Geology—Large collections 
and models of cayes and of Copper Queen Mine, 
showing cross sections and surrounding country. 
Halls of Fossil Vertebrates devoted to the great 
collections of the remains of creatures which lived 
from 30,000 to 20,000,000 years ago. ‘These’ ccl- 
lections, by right of extent, variety, quality and 
methods of preparation and exhibition, are the 
The collections illustrating 


of fossil reptiles and fishes which lived from ae 
hs cabs 
the 


egzs found ay the Museum's c¢ Ex- 
pedition in 1923. Fossil aquarium. 
Fifth joor—Puplic teference library: Osborn 


In the course of its development, the American 
Museum has done an un and important work 
throughcut the civilized world, in research and 
publication, and in education: from the primary 
school to the highest university grade, not alone 
in America but in distant countries Hike Russia, 
Mongolia and China. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no schcol, college 
or university in the entire civilized world to-day 
is untouched by current American Museum dis- 
coveries and exploration, by profound and far- 
reaching American Museum research, and by the 
ever-widening Fnowledge of Nature in all its phases, 
thee by its adventurous and highly trained ex- 
plorers: aL. 


The American Museum has contributed so hee 
ew 


‘| to the edueational activities of the City’ of 


York that it has been called, “The Biggest Sehool- 
house in the World,” for in addition to Its scientific 
nett ity in and exhibiting natural history 
ens, the Museum maintains a department 
of Public Education-,\which works .in conjunction 
With ae City’s public schools and institutions for 
the blind, giving lectures and circulating loan 
collections, slides and motion picture films. 
Through its eortact with the schools, the Museum 
bes proven thousands of children within its walls. 
fficers of the Museum for 1927 were: President, 
Henty Fairfield Osborn: Secretary, af R. e, 
reasurer, James H. Perkins: First Vice Pri Fs 


George F, Baker; Second Vice President, J. P- Morgan. 


The Corcoran Gall of Art, at W ti 
D, C., founded and endowed the late William 
Wilson. Corcoran in 1869, is a ate corporation 
controlled _D: ; ‘or 


y a self-perpetua’ poard nine 
trustees. The original home ai rhs institution w 
at Pennsylvania Avenue and 17th Street, ‘Dut in 
1897 its collections were transferred to the present 
building, designed by Ernest Flagg of New York, 

New York Avenue and 17th Street, 
N. W. The valuejof the building and grounds is 
approximately $2,500,000, and the present value of 
the collection is estimated at $1,500,000. ‘The en- 
dowment fund amounts to $1 


»200,000, 
The collection of painti is particul: repre- 
sentative of American ernie, . oat 


original works in marble and bronze. ere are 
over 100 original bronzes by Antoine-Louis Barye, 
hoo eu ek Spinal ene open. to the pub- 
c: Monda: . te 4.80 P. M.; other week days, 
A.M, to €20 BAL undays, 1.30 to 4. FS 
The Corco 5 Ms Art, alse nana d by 


Cc echoes) of 
the ty rom October to May, inclusive, 
The Coreoran Gall rit will 
the late William A. Clark of New Vouk Cine 
ontana, ti ‘al 
been_estim 


13 hehe éhaPhistic, 37 Auburn Ave.; Capital City, 
. Peachtree and Harris Sts. Piedmont Driving. 
- Baltimore—Arundel, 1000 N. Charles St.; Baltt- 
‘more, No. 2 W. Madison St.; Country, Roland Park; 
Gibson Island, Maryland Trust Bldg.; Johns Hop- 
kins, University Parkway; Maryland, Charles and 
Eager Sts.: Merchants, 206 E. Redwood St.; Unt- 
versity, Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
Boston—Algonqguin, 217 Commonwealth Ave.; 
Automobile, 100 Stuart St.; Boston Art, 150 New- 
bury St.; Boston Athletic, Exeter and- Blagden 
Sts.; Chilton, 152 Commonwealth .Ave.; Country; 
Brookline; Exchange, Milk and Batterymarch Sts.; 
Harvard, 374 Commonwealth Ave.; Mayflower, 6 
Park St.; New Riding, 52 Hemenway St.; St. Bctolph, 
4 Newbury St.; Somersei, 42 Beacon St. Tarern, 
z he eas Pl; Tennis and Racquet, 939 "Boylston 
Union, 8 Park St.: University, Stuart St. 
a aeato Ber pan, 388 Delaware Ave.; Canoe, 
508 Erie Co. Bank Bldg.; Country, Main St.; Garret, 
91 Cleveland Ave.; Park, oat gre Terrace and 
N. Lincoln Blvd; Saturn, 417 Delaware Ave.; 
Twentieth Century, 595 Delaware Ave.; University, 
546 Delaware Ave. 
Charieston— Carolina Yacht; Charleston, 7 Meet- 
ing St.; Country. 
chicago — Arts, 410 N. Michigan Blvd.; Casino, 
167 E. Delaware Pl.; Cazton, 410 S. Michigan Ave.; 
S. Michigan aves ‘Chicago Athletic 
lvd.; Fri , 120 Bellevue 
iterary, 410 8. 


ww 


PL; Fi 
aritihoen, ‘Ave.; 
Blvd.; 
410 8. Mi chigan A’ 

Cincinnati -Commerctal= Country, Grandin Rd.; 
Queen City, Seyenth and Elm Sts.; Riding, Reading 


Rad. and Ave.; University, Broadway and 
Fourth St. 

terete 2 Lake Shore Bivd.; May- 
field Country, 8S. d, Ohio; Roadside, Yale Ave. 


and-E. Qist St.; Tavern, 3522 Prospect Ave.; Unton, 
1211 Euclid Ave.; University, 3313 Euclid Ave. 
Dayton—Buz Fuz, W. First St.; City, First and 
Main Sts.; Country, Oakwood. 
Detroit —Country, Grosse Pte. Farms; Detroit 
+ Detroit Athletic, 241 eadionn 
7 Idg.; Detroit 
Gulf, 6 


son St.; Twentieth Century, 62 E. Columbia St.; 
University, 1411 E. Jefferson St.; Yondotega, 518 E. 


Jeft St. 
x Los Angeles—Californta, 453 S. Hill St.; Crags 


‘ountry girs Pacific Electric Bldg.; University, 
bet S. Hill S 
aitaconreite Att nikahda, bree Lake Cal- 
houn; Minneapolis, 729 So. dnd A 
‘New Or leans—Audubon Golf, “73 Walnut St.; 


Grand Exalted Ruler—Jobu F. Malley, 15 State 
' Street, Boston. . 
Grand Lies vesige ate Knight—Robert 8. Bar- 
- rett, Alexandria, V: 
Grand Botegmed Loyal Knight—David Sholtz, Day- 
tona Beach, Fila 
~ Grand Esteemed Lecturing Knight—Harry Loewen- 
thal, Evansville, Ind. 


EG i 2 Se 


: Grand Tiler—Curtis P Brown, Pago SN i. D- 
a and ane iote ard J. McCrossin, Bir- 
; ed yt Woodward Bldg. 


+ 


gS 
7c 


Grand ‘pple Rev. Dr. John Dysart, Flint, 
Grand aes Maxwell, 6 North Michigan 
fo Grand Exalted Ruler—Andrew J. Casey, 
ss oe eet Jestoner_—Seflerso0 B. Browne, Key 


West, Fla 

. Board of Grand Trustees— 
i ag Hartford, Conn., 
Chairman’ 
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| United States—Social Clubs in ‘Ceti The Elks. 


_ PROMINENT SOCIAL CLUBS IN BIG CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ome BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF. ’ 
GRAND LODGE OFFICERS, 1927-28. aes 


Bosion, 824 Canal St.; Chess, Checkers and Whtst 


120 
Bourbon St.; Louisiana, Canal and Carondelet 


Sts.; 
as ag Napoleon Ave. and Metairie Ridge; Pick- 
wick. Canal near Rampart St.; Round Table, 6330 

St. Charles Ave.; Southern Yacht, West End Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

Philadelphia— Acorn, 1618 Walnut St.; Art, 220 
S. Broad St.; Art Alliance, 251 So. 18th St., Franklig 
Inn, Camac and St, James Sts,; Germantown C: ; hi 
Manheim and Morristown Sts.; Penn, 1300 paouse 
St.; Philadelphia, 1301 Walnut S8t.: pone tans 
Cricket, Chestnut Hill; Princeton, 1223 Locust St.; 
Rabbit, Trg Ave. ‘and West Park St.; Racquet, 5 
215 S. 16th St.; Rittenhouse, 1811 Walnut St.; St. 
Anthony, 32 S. 22d St.; Sedgeley, Fairmount Park; 
Union League, Broad and Walnut Sts.; $ University; 
1510 Walnut St.; Yale, 1221 Spruce St. 

Pittsburgh—Duquesne, 325 Sixth Ave.; Pitis- 
burgh, 425 Penn Ave.; Piitsburgh Athletic, Bigelow — 
Blvd. and Fifth Ave.; “Pittsburgh Golf, Northumber- 
land Aye.; Union, ist Nat. Bank Bldg.; University, : 
4439 Bigelow Blvd. : 
Portland, Ore.—Arlington, Park and Salmon 
Sts.; Irvington, B. 2ist and Thompson Sts.; Amateur 
Athletic, Chapman and Salmon §8ts.; University, 
275 Sixth St. 

Providence—Art, 11 Thomas St.; Hope, 6 Benevo- 
jJent St.; Pst Upsilon, ob Mapping St.; Squantum 
‘Assse., BE. Providence; University, %19 Benefit. Bey ra 
Wannamoisett Country, 21 So. Main St. , 
Richmond—Commonwealth, 401 W. Franklin St: r, 
Honea Westmoreland, 601 E. Grace St.; Woman's, 
211 E, Franklin St. 

St. Louis—Commerctal; Log Cabtn, Clayton 1 ee 
Noonday, Security Bldg.: Racquet, 476 
highway; Round Table; Si Louis, Merchamts-Laciede - 
Bldg.; University, 607 N Grand Ave.; Wednesday | 
Taylor and Westminster Sts.; Woman’ Ss, 4600 Linde! 

vi ‘ 
St. Paul—Minnesota, Fourth and - ‘Washington 
Sts:; Town and Country, Desnoyer PK.; HN a : 
Summit and Ramsey Sts ay 
San Francisco—Bohemian, Post and Taylor 8 f 
Century, Franklin and Sutter Sts.;_ Family ae 
Powell St.; Francisca, 595 Sutter St.; Pacific Unto 
1000 California St.: Golf and Country, Inglesid 
Town and Country, "218 Stockton St; Universit 
Powell and California Sts 

Savannah—Chatham. Hunt Cotillion; Oglethorps 

Seattic—College, 605 Spring St.; Cone re 
bridge Island; Rainier,. F ‘Ave. and M Dn 
St.; Seattle {at the Highlands; University, Madiso 


, 1806 I St. Army and ee 
H St; 


lan 
Sixteenth St. 
versity, Fifteenth and I Sis.; 


* t 


by the Grand Secretary, and signed by the ap) fg of 
7 applications must be ee y the ape pordl: 
paw erie e of Bac hich iy applicant is oe ee pe 

ar meeting and forward e 
of the pon of Grand Trustees nt ’ Board ” 
pass on all a ha Tan ) 


i tite Kansas 
na, 6,314; Matte, 4 


Lo 
521; Michi an, 32,910 
a Missouri, 10, 0.548: 


sippl, 3,327; t 
Nebraska, 9,062; Nevada, 3,316; pers 
shire, 5,486; New Jersey. $8, fae. "New Mexico, 2.713, 
K 0 fort! 
Nekota, S508 Ohio, 44,064; Oklahoma, 
108; _ Phili orto 
Pane d, 081. 0 South Carolina ‘ 


mn, 27; est. 
35; Wyoming, 3,778. 


es arse eon is Brooklyn No. 22, with 18,634 


Fee cireements of he whole Order on 4926 for be 
charity totaled $2,497,924. , Br 


Vigeh vices GRANCE—PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Taber, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary—C. M. Freeman, Tippecanoe City, Ohio.  Wash= 


Mas 
RORSOR: D. On Uo itioe, 630 Louisiana Avenue N. W., Fred Brenckman in charge. ~ ©, oie | 
be ae OFFICERS OF STATE GRANGES. Tyas 
: Masters: _. Secreta ee 3 
sex Fagonia, “Geo. R. Harrison, Sebastopol. California, “Mrs. Martha he ‘Gamble, Santa Rosa, 


Colorado, John Morris, Golden. 753 Slater St. 
onnecticut, Minor ayes South Merid Colorado, Rudolph Johnson, Boulder. 


elaware, Goy. Robt. P. Robinson, ‘Wilmington, 501 | Connecticut, Ard Welton, Seon. 
-Market St. | Delaware: Wesley. Webb, Dover. 

Idaho, W. W. Deal, Nampa. ; - | Idaho, F Harland, Caldwell. 

- Tiiinois, BB. A> Eckert, Mascoutah. Tilinois, ‘ulian D. Smith, Osco. 

Indiana, Jesse Newsom, Columbus, R. 10. Indiana, W . R. Gant, Columbus, R. R. 10. 

owa, Ralph W. Smith, Newton, R. 2. Iowa, Mrs. Mary E. “Lawson, Oakland, R. 2. 
ansas, Caldwell Davis, Bronson, R. 21. Kansas, A. E. Wedd, Lenexa. 

Kentucky, Thos. Urmston, Sena. , | Kentucky, Mrs. O. C. Hafer, Hebron. 

Maine, John E, Abbott, No. Berwick, 2 J 
aryland, A. G. Ensor, Forest Hill. , 

“Massachusetts, Wm. N, Howard, No. Easton. Massachusetts, Glibert, No. Easton, R. be 

SCRIBE RD Geo. ®. Roxburgh, Reed. City. Michigan, Mrs. W. a Lovejoy, Perry. 

Minnesota, Mrs. John Herzog, Austin. © 

Mian are 7, Phillips, Ewing. 7 Missouri, C, W. Evans, Cairo. 

Montana, Clark Bumgarner, Fife. Montana, Mrs. aR J. Anderson, Conrad. 
ebraska, John.A. Dietz, Broken Bow. Nebraska, Thos. Hodson, Gothenburg. 
ew Hampshire, ea G. Farmer, So. Newbury. New Hampshire, Backes R. Drake, Manchester. 

New Jersey, David H. Agans, Three Bridges, New Jersey, James B. Kirby, Mullica Hil 

New York, 8. L. ies Gea Castile. New_York, F. J. Riley, Sennett. 


North Dakota, T. M. Williams, DesLacs. North Dakota, Mrs. Rosa Olstead, Wades 

Ohio, Harry A. Caton, Coshocton. Ohio, W. G. Vandenbark, Zanesville, R . D. 
Oklahoma, W. B. Hanly, Enid. Oklahoma, W. C. Gillespie, Eddy. * 

regon, G. A. eee Met River, R. 4. Oregon, Miss Bertha Beck, Albany, R. 3. 
ennsylvania, es . Boak, Newcastle, Ref. Pennsylvania, John = Light, Harrisburg Tel. Bldg. 
‘Rhode Island, J. C. Hopkins, Chepachet. Rhode Island, Mrs. L. Chase, Newport, Box 494. 
South Dakota, A. G.-Snesrud. New Underwood. South Dakota, Mrs. ‘Charlotte Towle, 1kton. 
rermont, A. W. Lawrence, Springfield. Vermont, A. A. Priest, Randolph 

fashington, A! §. Goss, Seattle, 1007 Weller St. } Washington, F. W. Lewis, Seattle, 1007 Weller St. 
Wisconsin, Herman Ihde, Neenah. West V: =, Mrs. J. T.’ Johnson, Williamstown. 
Westy ‘Virginia, A. F. Stagg, Walker. Wisconsin, R. BE. Krall, Antigo. 

omii eake, Douglas. Wyoming, Miss Margaret Bonde Hillsdale, Box 157. — 


“National Superintendent. Juvenile Granges—Mrs, Dosia A. Eckert, Mascoutah, Ill. 


ay 
oft 


MASONIC MEMGERSHE BY STATES. 2 ae 5 


bare 4 : Maryland 12 32,683||Pennsylvania. . 

3 : 1 Whansoencsokta’? : Rhode Island .. . 
Michigan.’ ...... 4 2 South Carolina. . 
Minnesota ...... 2 South Dakota. 

8 35,500 


8||New Jersey 

New Mexico 

15||New York. . 1,00: Wyo 

40||North Carolina . 41,334 pritippine Islands 
N 7 5,254||Porto Rt 


CO. ..- +. 


shine 46 9; Total U.S... 
250) 32.003 mary, Rt 69,673 otal U. 3. 16,475)3,212,662 


e are ‘More than 4,000,000 Freemasons in | tralasia, 174,000; England, 308,060; Ireland, 68,000; 
lar lodees throughout the world, of whom | Scotland, 87, : 
has. 190,000; Latin America, 61,000; Aus- all Europe, 1 131 te STEER BNO ereden, Ze; 


$e a ee, LODGE F. AND x M., STATE OF NEW YORK. . 

| Master—Harold J. Richardson, Lowvill Owens, Cortland. Grand Treas — 

my rand fg Cs a eet poison, ‘New York Lemmermann, Te: Treasurer —Rredertek, G. : 
; n—Charles ohn- | Judson Kenworthy, 

Albany. Junior Grand Warden—Robert E. 4 eG aPaee poe i rege 


i 


', |. @DD FELLOWS, INDEPENDENT ORDER OF. 


of the Sovereign Lodge: Grand Sire—| The total ount of relief paid ou’ 
ll, Orono, Me.; Grand Secretary—J. | $7,861,263.7 73 een a ee ae 
, Baltimore. Total membership in the The New York State officers are: Grand _Master— 


‘d 
Alfred Watson, N= Y. City; Grand Secretary— 
r, in the ‘world, 2,598,597, of which 1,830,493 | Harry Walker, 31 Union Square West, N.Y. “Clty: ’ 


“males, There are 15,955 lodges, and 3,645 sub-| Membership in the ©: 
ie mba as, hs A | rad tee ily AR, ea 
ebeka’ 
tn membership 0 of 1,068,818. They are women. ! in the state in 1920 was $084,145, et ~ — 
" i 
aoe Ess . NATIONAL ILLITERACY CRUSADE. 


‘The National Mliteracy Crusade, headquarters | work; to supply leaders 
merican Red Cross Building, Washington, D. C., particular fields of eee 
pee | as its purpose the,removal of illiteracy from the 
Ceti States. Its outlined program is as follows: 
stimulate interest; to. carry on research; to assist 
rganization of groups for study and for actual | 


United States—Nat’l. Geog. Soc.; Lindbergh and his Medals. 264% 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, WASHINCTON, D. C. 
(Prepared for The Almanac by the President, Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., L:H.D.) 


The National Geographic Society, founded in 1888 
“for the increase and diffusion of geographic knowl- 
edge,’ has filled such an important role in the en- 
couragement of science and the support of its appli- 
cation to human welfare that its membership exceeds 
a million, its researches and explorations stretch to 
the ends of the earth, and its facilities for the dif- 
fusion of geographic and other scientific knowledge 
extend to every community in the world. 

In the promotion of its work of pushing back the 
horizon of geographic knowledge, the Society 
Pioneered in the study of Alaska and in the encour- 
agement of the opening up of that territory; supported 
Peary in his expeditions that ended in the attainment 
of the North Pole; investigated the problems of 
yuleanism and seismology at Mont Pelee, Messina, 
and Mt. Katmai, discovering, through Dr. Robert 
¥F. Griggs, in the latter region, the great Valley of 
Ten Thousand Smokes, which the President of the, 
United States has since proclaimed a National 
Monument, and which throws great light on the 
processes of vulcanism and how they affected the 
geography of bygone geological ages; studied the 
processes of glaciation in Alaska, and through these 
studies brought new data on the work of ice in the 
processes of earth sculpture in geologic times; opened 
up the famous Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico, 
the world’s greatest known underground labyrinth. 

Furthermore, in this work it has accomplished 
much in the field of ethnographic and economic 
geography, unearthing the holy city of the Incas of 
Peru—Machu Picchu, and their marvelous stair- 
case-farms that far eclipse the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon; studying the remnants of long-forgotten 
chapters of human history in different parts of west 
devil worship, pre- 


trioti = peration of 
otic ¢o-0' 
Be ent, with the approval of President Coolidge, 
went out under the Soc 
tific staff was sent along for the purpose of making 
en intensive study of the te Arede. it was on this 
the physi eography 0 e ic. was C 
Tuition that Commander Byrd gained his first 
lence under polar conditions. 


1927, a bronze tablet was dedicated commemorating 
the saving of some 2,400 acres of big trees through 
ee ~ ee: sa it be purchase 1,000 

of land for incorporation in the Shen: — 

National Park. x ‘ anne \ 
An expedition financed by the society is headed 

by Dr. Joseph F. Rock, explorer-biologist, now in 

ane ag Ste ve! eeegs _ two years. 

e Socie! as made a grant of $55,000 to the 
United States Astrophysical Observatory, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, for the pursuit of its 
studies on the determination of the laws of solar 
radiation and the relation thereof to terrestrial 
weather changes Studies made to date indicate 
that there is a very close relationship between varia- 
tions in the amount of solar radiation and weather 
changes, and that these relationships may be es- 
tablished on a basis that will permit of accurate 
long-range weather forecasting. A grant now in 
effect is one of $25,000 toward the 1928 Byrd Antarc- 


tic ag pe 

In_ its work of diffusing geographic knowledge 
the Society relies principally on its leading publica- 
tion, the National Geographic Magazine. That 7 
periodical goes into 1,150,000 homes, and also is ; 
made wide use of in the schools. 

Through the columns of more than 500 leading 
American daily newspapers and~the large plate- 
matter syndicates, the Society’s Geographic News 
Bulletins are reaching into more than half the homes ‘ 
of the United States. These bulletins are fur- y 
nished gratis to the press, and through them the a 
Society is able to interpret the geographic and his- 
torical backgrounds that give significance to the 
news despatches from every corner of the globe. 

A further educational activity undertaken by the 
Society is its Pictorial Geography. By means of i 
a contin series of loose-leaf geographic text and 
pictures, prepared in recognition of the fact that 
the average map and the technical phraseology of 
geographies mean little to children, the Society 
is to bring them mental pictures of busy 
places, living peoples, and beautiful landscapes, 
and to portray to them ‘Nature’s moods and processes, 

Another activity of the Society in the diffusion - 
of geographic knowledge is the publication of. books, ~ 
Inaps, and monographs on subjects of first interest. + . 

Its map of the war zone in France was bere tl 
used by American officers at home and abroad; 
and the War Department has adopted its map of R 
Mexico as the base for the Army's military map of ak 
that turbulent country. It has recently published “ 
new maps of Europe, Africa, South America, Asia, : 
the United States, and of the world. 

In its recognition of the servicesgto mankind 
of those who labor to push back the horizons of 
geography, the Society has awarded the Hubbard 
Gold Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackle- 
ton, Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, and Lindbergh. It 


oe 


also awarded special gold medals to Peary, Amund- 
eee 9 Goethals, and a gold medal to Floyd 


For a review. of the Society’s scientific work in 
the past year reference is made to the article on - 
“Scientific Progress in 1927,” in this Almanac. 

The officers and editorial staff are: President and 


+ 
a 


fund urchase 0: e | Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice President and Asso- | 

satiny Sd ee Pon con’ a. e | ciate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Secretary, O: P. a 
number of me sequoias, which it deeded Austin; Associate Secretary, George W. Hutchison; | 
to the United States. More recently | Treasurer, John Joy Edson; Assistant Editors, William | ¥ 

the Society and a group of its members added a fund | J. Showalter and h A. Graves; Chief of Ilustra~ 
of $100,000 for ce preservation of another large | tions Fr: in L. Fisher; Chief of School |. 
group of these Methuselahs of treedom. On July 10, | Service, J. R. Hildebrand, meee of 
‘chee 

COL. LINDBERGH’S OTHER AMERICAN MEDALS. : 


In addition to the Hubbard Medal of the National 
Geographic Society, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh was 
awarded the Langley Medal of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the Valor Medal of the State of 
New York. The Langley Medal was presented to 
the cross-Atlantic aviator on June j1, 1927, by Dr. 
C. G. Abbot, acting secretary of the Institution, in 
behalf of the Board of Regents. 

The Langley Medal of the Smithsonian Institution 
was established by the Board of Regents in 190k 20 & 

mi of the late Secreta’ 

eter | se eared BSS contributions to the science 
ot mics. This medal has been awarded— 

To Wilbur and Orville Wright on February 10, 
1909, ‘“‘for advancing the science of aerodromics in 
its application to aviation by their ico a oe 
gations ee manta of the practicability o 
a ena enn Curtiss on’ February 13, 1913, “for 


yancing the art of aerodromics by his successtul , — 
on of a hydroaerodrome whereby the § — 
safety of the aviator has beén greatly enhanced”; a 
To Gustave Eiffel of Paris on February 13, 1913, 
“tor advancing the science of aerodromics by his = 
researches Teapene = tue resistance of the air in- : 
tion with aviation.” z J 
oorhe New York State Medal of Valor was estab = 
lished by the Commander in Chief of the National 
Guard in 1894, “for acts of valor ed by r 
officers or enlisted men of the National Guard or ’ 
Naval Militia in the discharge of their duties as 
such.” bi ' i 
The medal was awarded to “Lucky Lindy,” May A 
24, 1927, by Gov. Smith, and was given personally 
to the aviator by the Governor, at New York City, 
June 13, 1927, “for intrepidity and courage of the 
highest degree in flying alone and unaided from | 
New York to Paris in the development of aviation 
to the glory of his country and to his own undying 
me.” ; 
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: : y : E i A pis Je aN co 
AMERICAN GEOCRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
d _ (Headquarters, Broadway and 156th St., N. ¥ City.) ie 4 ee ese aE: 
_... The American Geographical Society was estab- | has also been started, in collaboration with the Social 
- ‘ished“in 1852 for the advahcement of geographical | Science Research Council and the National Researc 
\ getence. It maintains a large geographical library,/ Council. |. au. Le ne ay E 
an extensive collection of maps and a yearly program In 1927 the Society’s support was extended toa 
of lectures. , number of field expeditions engaged in important — 
In recognition of special distinction in the field | scientific investigations, and. unofficial aid was also 
of exploration and geographical research the Society rendered to a large number of expeditions in various’ 
awards three gold medals: the Cullum Geographical | parts of the world. ; y 
__ Medal and tbe Charles P. Daly Medai for dis- The Officers of the Society for 1927 are: Honorary 
tinguished geographical service in any field and | President, John Greenough; President, John H. 
‘the David Livingstone Centenary Medal, founded | Finley; Vice Presidents, James B. Ford, Philip W. a 
by. the Hispanic Society of America, for scientific | Henry, Alexander Hamilton Rice, M. D.; Foreign ~ 
achievement in the geography of the southern | Corresponding ‘Secretary, Prof. William Libbey: 
hemisphere. . Domestic Corresponding Secretary, W. Redmond Cross; 
-. From November, 1917, to December, 1918, the | Recording Secretary, Hamilton Fish Kean; Treasurer, 
Society’s building was the headquarters of the body a Parish; Director and Editor, Isaiah Bowman, 


; of experts known as The Inquiry, which later at- 
tended the Peace Conference in Paris,, where the CULLUM GEOGRAPHICAL MEDAL, | 
Robert EB. Peary: 1897, Fridtjof Nansen; 


members served on various territorial and economie 1896, 
1899, Sir John Murray; 1901, I. C. Mendenhall; 


aereneey cea ‘ ie 
A. Program of research «in the geography of"! 1495’ ‘4’ Donaldson Smith; 1903, Luigi Amedeo, 
Duke of the Abruzzi; 1904, G. von Neumayer; 


feepanic america inaugurated by ca eg! in 
oe eing advanced satisfactorily. Its pub- | 4994” sven Hedin; 1906, Robert F. Scott; 1906, 


lished results include monographs, articles hand ‘ 
- books, and maps, the principal feature being a map os hier Ng ge Mee Pioycer) meek y Fg ie PF. P. 
of Hispanie America on the millionth seale, drawn Grooae: joi 7 BE ang gives 910, Hermann 
. and printed in close conformity with the standards | ¢ BER  1StE “Bin Tons. ALCOF, igi4, Ellen 
of the International Millionth Map of the World. | C. Semple; 1914, Sir John S. Keltie; 117, Seo, W. 
When completed-this map will comprise appro. | SSP seas: ii9\ Henry F. Osborm: 1921, Aibert 
Ah sectat h BEDE ts, panuLileey 05 We vne ave a 7 I., Prince of Monaco; 1922, Edward A. Reeves; 
1924, Jovan Cyijic; 1925, Pedro C, Sanchez, Harvey 
C. Hayes, Lucien Gallois. 
CHARLES P. DALY MEDAL. Fi 
1902, Robert E. Peary; 1906, Thor, Thoroddsen; 
1908, George Davidson; 1909, William W. Rockhill; 
120 pee pale onr 129. Grove Karl Gilbert; 
3y a cooperative arrangement with the Association | 1914, Albrecht Penck: 1915 ‘Dat Nao tid Bieche! 
Géographes Francais the Society participates in | 1917, Geo. G. Chisholm; 1948, Vilhjalmour Stefansson; 
the preparation of material and the publication of the | 1920, George Otis Smith; 1922, Sir F. Younghus- 
_ ‘Bibliographie géographique, an international bibliog- | pand: 1922, E, de K. Leffingwell; 1922 a aaL phus 
_ Taphy devoted to publications oflgeographical content. | w. Greely;’ 1924, Claude H. Birdseye; 1925, Knud 
mnection with the compilation of its Millionth Rasmussen: 1925 Capt. Robert A Bartlett, Brig. 
Gore Bis tne Hela ta ieey to make origina: | co: Dav L, Brainard, BE 
nto eld in make origin a Fras 3 Ais 
ys of selected areas in Ecuador and Peru. DAVID LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY MEDAL, _ 
Colonization and climatological studies have been 1916, Sir Douglas Mawson; 1917, Theodore 
taken in Hispanic America; and at Trujillo, | Roosevelt; 1917, Manuel Vicente Ballivian, 1918, 
Pe u, the Society has established its own meteor- E : 20, Wim. 
_ ological station in order to secure regular reports on | Speirs Bruce; 1920, Alexander H. Rice; 1923, Griffith; 
special conditions that mark the coast of Peru. 5. 
A scientific study of the pioneer belts of the world 


ieee a ma PtP pe 


i appeared. 

A School of Survey has recently been inaugurated 
under the Society’s auspices. f 

The Society’s publications! consist of books and 
_ maps and a quarterly journal, the Geographical 
_. Review, which is a scientific periodical devoted to the 
Poe et of original articles, notes, and books 
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| DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 1790. elphii 
‘In the United States, in 1790, there were published | Gener 
Me eeeDPDY eta ae uBathty oy oesnouihy 
é Wee , 12; weekly, 73; monthly, 6; bi-monthly, 
_ 1; unknown, 3. ate “A 


aaa ee 


|. Goid Medal—Established in 1906; conferred on 
_ Sir Aston Webb. Charles Follen McKim, George 
B. Post, Jean Louis Paseal, Victor Laloux, Henry 
Bacon, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, Bertram G. Goodhue 
and Howard Van Doren Shaw. ‘ 
_ Craftsmanship Medai—Established in 1915; 
conferred on Henry C. Mercer in ceramics, on 
Samuel Yellin in iron work, on Frederick W. Goudy 
in typography, on Charles J. Connick in design 
‘and production of stained ‘glass; on V. F. Von 
Lossberg in metal work and to Frank Holmes in 
ceramics. 
: Fine Arts Medal—Established in 1919; awarded 
to Paul Manship in sculpture, to Arthur F. Mathews 


‘The Roosevelt Memorial Association, in 1927, 
awarded gold medals to: 

Gen. John J. Pershing, for promotion of national 
defense. 

Secretary of Commerce, Herbert C. Hoover, for 
his war relief work in Belgium. 

Prof. John Bassett Moore, for his work on the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague and 
on the Permanent Court of International Justice 


ae te 
in the field of biography. —s 
- Daniel Carter Beard of New York, National Boy 
Scout Commissioner, for leadership of youth and 
development of American character. 
‘The Association, in 1925, awarded gold medals to: 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, for ser- 
vices in behalf of conservation of the Nation's natural 


resources. 

George Bird Grinnell, author and naturalist, 
for his work in promoting outdoor life. 

Miss Maftha Berry, director of the Berry School 
in a, for the promotion of the welfare of 
women and children. 


1909, to Elihu Tuomson; 1910, to Frank J. Spr: 7 
1911, to George Westinghouse; 1912, to Wilitarm 
Stanley; 1913 to Charles F. Brush; 1914, to Alex- 
, ander Graham, Bell; 1916, to Nikola Tesla; 1917, to 
"John J. Carty; 1918, to Benjamin G. Lamme; 1919, 


Following are the winners of the Perkin Medal, 
- awarded annually at the Chemists Club, New 
York City, for the most important contribution 
to industrial chemistry: 
1907, Sir W. H. Perkin; 1908, J. B. F. Herreshoff; 
1909, Arno Behr; 1910, E. G. Acheson; 1911, Charles 
_M, Hall; 1912, Herman Frasch. 


‘The Franklin Bales — eight medals for 
‘ lishment ereni ? 
ae ne Franklin Medal, the highest award, is made 


cal sciences; the 
overy and originas 


e preceding r; 
edal for inventions or 
Clark 


4 
oF discoveries in physical Seocrawarded to the follow- 


tists: 
us, Svante August (1920). 
at Nie. (1926). 

ohn J. (1916). : 

‘Sir James (1919). 


United States—Distinguished Medallists. 


_ ss AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ MEDALS. 


ROOSEVELT MEDAL WINNERS. 


ment of American character. Pe 


EDISON COLD MEDAL WINNERS. : aly Py 
(Awarded by a committee of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers.) ; ay 


PERKIN MEDAL WINNERS. 


——_— 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDAL WINNERS. 
_ (15 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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in painting, to John S. Sargent in mural painting, 
Ir. Leopoid Stokowski in Music, and to Lee 
Lawrie in sculpture. 
Exhibition Medal—Established in 1921; awarded 
to Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias- 
tical building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic 
building to Charles Z. Klauder in_ institutional 
building, to Howard D. Smith in poet building, / 
to George C. Nimmons in industrial building, to 
Charles D. Maginni§ and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- 
astical building, to Edward L. Tilton and Alfred 
Morton Githens in public builaing, to Sproatt and _ 
Rolph of Toronto, Canada, in institutional building, ~ 
to A. Stewart and Leon N. Gillette in domestic 
building, and to Arthur Loomis Harmon in com- — 
mercial building. ‘ } 


The Association, in 1924, awarded gold re Ne to: 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State in P 

Roosevelt's Cabinet, for distinguished service in 

the administration of public office. Oe 
Associate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes,. 


his service in the development of public law. —— 
Charles W. Biiot, President Emeritus of rvard, ’ 
for service in the leadership of youth and develop- = 


ment of American character. Re of 
The Association, in 1923, awarded gold medals to: ~ 
Major General Leonard Wood, Governor General — 
of the Philippines, for distinguished service in the 
promotion of the national defense. ‘ee, ENS 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of the Amer-  — 
ican. Museum of Natural History, New York City, 
for the promotion of the study of natural history. — 
Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, founder and a leader — 
of the New York State Charities Aid ie ; 
for promotion of the welfare of women and children. _ 
. The nine fields in which the medals may be ~ 
awarded are: Administration of public office, 
development of public and international law; pro-— 
motion of industrial peace; gonservation of natural 
resources; promotion of the welfare of women and ~ 
children; the study of natural history; the pro- 
motion of outdoor life; the promotion of the national 
defense; the leadership of youth and the develop- _ 


to W. L. R. Emniet; 1920, to Michael I, Pupin; 1921, _ 
to Cummings C. Chesney; 1922, to Robert A. Milll- -_ 
kan; 1923, to John W. Lieb; 1924, to John W. Hor ell; 
1925, to Harris J. Ryan. as ’ # : 


M. Becket; 
B. Moore; 1927, John 


Edison, Thomas Arey (1915). 


F ug’ ustave, General (1923). 
Hale, Dr. George Ellery (1927). i, 
Eales oa ryt pps ; 
arconl, elma Ly see 
Mendenhall, Thomas Corwin (1918). 


. Michelson, Albert A. (923). 


mnes, H (1920). x, 


Max (1927). 
“William (1916). 
: a usodore Nd). 3 


Weston, 


4). 
Zeeman, Prof. Pieter (1925). 


‘ LAETARE 
The Laetare Medalist is selected each year by the 
Academtc Council of the University of Notre Dame, 
> same 


1897. Y. C, surgeon. 
1g98—Tinothy. E, Howard, 1 Indiana jurist. 
1899—Mary Gwendolin Caldwell, penefactor of the 

Catholic University. 

Leno —4 John A. : Greighion, philanthropist and founder 
reighton Universit 

90 Wiiliam Bourke Geen lawyer, orator. 
'902—Dr. John B. Murphy, surgeon. 

‘13b3 Charles _4. Bonaparte lenver and Attorney 

- General under President Roosevelt 
1994—Richard C. Kerens, philanthropist and former 
~ Ambassador to Austria. 
homas B. Fitzpatrick, Boston merchant, 


pn Fritz Medal Board of Award—Socleties 
_ American Soclety of Civil Engineers, 


neers, American Society of Mechanical En- 

Dae rat 3 Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

29 West 39th Street, New York. 

2 first award of the medal was made to John 

at. a dinner given to him, on his eightieth 

day, Aug. 21, 1902..: The other awards have 

as follows: q 

- 1905, to Lord Kelvin, for work in cable telegraphy. 

1906, to George- Westinghouse, for invention and 
velopment: of airbrake. - 

yee to Alexander Graham Bell, for invention 

troduction of telephone. 

8, to Thomas Alva Edison, for Invention 
d quadruplex telegraph, phon 
mt of a commercially practical 

, the development of a complete system 
lighting, including dynamos, regulating 
Eindereround system, protective devices 


meters. 
109, ae “Charles T. Porter, for advancing knowl- 
if steam engineering and improvements - 
‘construction. 
p Shee Noble, for notable achievements 


nginee! 
ar William H. White, for notable achieve- 
val architecture. 


na 
to Robert, W. Hunt, for Ppt de) ne to 


d. 
1 © Prof. John E. Sweet, for achievements 
ee ne dean, and pioneer work in construction 


ms ey Medal was instituted in 1914 by 
Spingarn, then Chairman of the Board of 


edal to be awarded for the highest or 
Sierantone by an per era Negro during 
ing year or y 
apie of the Paouni, 1s twotold—First, t 
call the attention of.the American ple to the 
existence of. dist: hed 
among . eee 


itty 

raith- 

crit set eiitor, Pay ‘Achievement 
1919, Arh H. Grimke, S50) 8. 


EDAL WINNERS. 


| 1908—James C. Monaghan, lecturer, in the Consular — 


Peth JOHN FRITZ MEDAL WINNERS. oi 


| wireless telegraphy. 


ad rior pers a ce of ships and vv re 


SPINGARN MEDAL WINNERS. 


‘his race; 1920 
he 


in| 


1906—Dr. Francis. Quinlan, 
1907—Katherine BP. Conwy; pony one | rs the 
makers of the Pilot and the. ‘Republie, of Boston. ¢ 


Service of the U: S. 

1909—Francis Tiernan (Christian Reid), a leader 
in Catholic literary. circles. 

1910—Maurice Francis Egan, teacher, writer, former 
American Minister to Denmark. : 

1911—Agnes FE DUUSE, essayist. 

1912—Thomas B. Mulry, charity worker, head of | 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

1913—Charles B. Herberman, blind scholar, editor-. 
in-chief of the Catholic Encyclopedia 

1914—Edward Douglas White, late Chief. Justice of 
the United. States. 

1915—Miss Mary V. Merrick, who founded the 
work of the Christ Child Society. 

1916—Dr. James J. Walsh, physician and author. 

1917—William ee Benson, Chief of eet 
Operations U. S. Navy in World War. 

1918—Joseph Scott, lawyer. 

1919—George L. Duval, sperchanh philanthropist. 

1920—Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, physician, historian. . 

1921—-Miss Elizabeth Nourse, artist. _ MW 
1922—Charles Patrick Neill. economist. 

1923—Walter G. Smith, lawyer, ex-President Amerl- 

can Bar Association. 
1924—-Charles D. Maginnis, architect. 
pare F. Zahn, director Aeredynamic Labora- 


S. Navy 
1926 Hawara Nash Huriey, former Chairman U. 8.. 
Shipping Board. 
1927—-Margaret Anglin, actress, and writer ‘on 
dramatic subjects, 


and development of high-speed steam engine. 

1915, to Dr. James Douglas, for achievement in 
mining “metallurgy, education, and industrial welfare. 

1916; to Dr. Elthu ‘Thomson, for achievement in 
electrical invention in electrical engineering anu 
industrial development and in scientific research. 

1917, to Dr. Henry M, Howe, for his irvestiga- 
tions in metallurgy. 

1918, to J. Waldo Smith, for engineerihg work in 
providing New York with water. 

1919, to eee oe W. Goethals, as builder of 
the Panama C 

Be to Oreilie’ ‘Wrignt, for development of the 


airplan 

"1921, “to Sir Robert Hadfield, for Invention of 
manganese s 

1932, to Charles Prosper Eugene Schneider, for 
development of ordnance (75-m. gun). 

1923, to Guglielmo Marconi, for the invention of 


1924, to Ambrose Swasey, for achievement asa 
designer and manufacturer of instruments. ‘and 
machines of precision, a builder of great telescopes, 
a benefactor cf education, and the founder of En- 
gineering Foundation. 

1925, to John F. Stevens, who took part in Dlan- 
ning aud building the Panama Canal. 

1926, to Edward D. Adams, who aided a8 a civil. 
engineer, in developing hydro-electric power at 
Niagara Falls. 

1927, to Elmer A. Sperry, for his development 
‘of the gyro-compass, and for applying the ep naaubire! 


28, to Gen. John 


Consul in Santo Demingo; President American 
Negro eS Mme Seventy years of service to 
DuBois, editor of 


man, his success in b Rees nd 
Wi i 
securing the admission of The Victory Li in me ame 
hg rane iness un iby aes egro | eauirements pertuitted a 
r the mm foe 
of New York.” a babe Fees Rpae f 


pe ey ae ees) ee! A a ee ae! Oe Sl UDDUU an 
b, ‘ ¢ . . 
y ute ee F «ots ¢ 
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cea hee os Re AMERICAN RED CROSS MEDALS 
_1915—First_ Atd—Willis F, Ream, Windber, Pa.; J 1922—First Atd—Vernon Enos, Connellsville, Pa.; 
__ 4Afe Saving—Mr. Charles T. Snedeker, Tampa, Fla. | Z4/e Sacing—Mary Buhner, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
vig 1916—No awards, @ ] ,, 1923—Virst Atd—Myron Q. Raidline, Bethichem 
_ _ 1917—First Aid—Miss Lulu Andrews, Faribault, | B8-) hie Saving—Miss  ‘Swanhild  Brynhildsen, 
| Minn.; Life Saving—Wm. J. Motntosh,’ Galveston, 924 inst \2 
q Warner and Roy B. ; 3 ; ring 
meses Aid Joseph W. Hodges, Baltimore, | —J. P. Miller, BP Louie, Moe nee ema 
a ae, Ph age ©, Harper and Ernest Por- he erent Sas me Li | G. White, ee 
er, ville, \e estern Electric Co., V ay 7; 
™  1919—First Aid—W. H. Twohig, West Grove, Pa, an “euee B. Dizaitroft, 38 St. Joba ad Re 5 


" 1920-— Life Saving—Charles D. Mangels, San ass. 
_ Glse: , é 1926—First Atd—Joel Towl - 
le pat 1921—First Atd—Leo F. Mooney, Pittston, Pa.; | ginia. Line foreman, Long diester mee cae 


> Life Saving—Wray Farmin, Sandpoint, Idaho, a: iean Tel. & Tel. Co.; Life S 
S : 2b. Saving— 
4 William Johnson, Spokane, Wash. _ 1911 Fruitvale Ave., janend Cutie insetyes ce , 


— 


) , d 
od ; ioe RAMONES, INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. Porn 
neorpora: y Act of vongress, January 28, | James M. Beck, Henry Harper Ben ‘ 
A ae Federal Charter, amended by Act of Congress, | Andrew Carnegie, Charles B, Davenner, Saha 4 We ; 
une 16, 1926. The offiee is at No. 280 Madison | Davis, Rev. William H. P. Faunce, John H, Finley, _ 
A Ave., New York City. Prof. irving Fisher, Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Madison 
Ay The princi objects of this Corporation are to | Grant, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, 
promote study of the Social Sciences and research | Charles E. Hughes, Mrs. H. Hartl 
therein, and to reward distinguished services rendered | Emory R. Johnson, George F. Kunz, . Val 
to humanity, either by election to membership, or by | Langeloth, Chester S. Lord, Reuben Leslie Mayn 
_ bestowal of Honor Medals, or other insignia. Mrs, Frederick Nathan, Henry Fairfield Osborn 
: ification for membership is some notable | Gifford Pinchot, Prof. Michael I. Pupin, Elihu Root, 
7 achievement in‘the field of Social Science, or services | Charles M. Schwab, Daniel Willard, Talcott Williams. — 
‘4 performed for abe benefit of mankind. Treastrer—Lewis Latham Clarke. Secretary—Miss | 


illiam C. Redfield. Wice Presidents— | Rosina Hahn. 


Ms GOLD MEDALISTS OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. ere 


GOLD MEDALS. 1920—Alexis Carrel, M. D., H. Holbrook Curtis, * 

J 1913—Archer M. Huntington, William H. Taft, M. D., Wilfred T. Grenfell, M. D., Harry Pratt, 
es io Parnas " Judson. Ae 

arles - Eliot, Major-Gen. Geo. W.]1921—Chas. Frederick Chandler, Calvin Coolidge, — 

Gbethals, Henry Fairfield Osborn, Abraham Mme. Marie Curie, Cleveland H. Dodge. _ ldge, 

4 Jacobi, M, D. 1923—Charles B. Davenport, Sir Auckland Geddes, 
3 1915—Luther Burbank, Andrew Carnegie. Emory R. Johnson, M. Jules J. Jusserand, John 

aw 1916—Adolph Lewisohn, Mrs. H. Hartley Jenkins, D. Rockefeller. Vist . 

obert Bacon. 
1917—-Surgeon-Gen. Wm. C. Gorgas, John Purroy 
Mitchel, comes Fy Idvorsky Pupin, George W. 


: 1918—Henry 'P. a Herbert. C. Hoover, 
an 1919—Sarnuel Gompers, William Henry Welch, 


PRIZES OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

A prize of $1,000 is awarded by the Council of the ]} on the Ability of Termites to.Live perhaps 
American Association for the Advancement of Science } definitely on a Diet of Pure Cellulose, and on the 
to some person presenting at the annual meeting of | Effects of Starvation and Oxygenation o saa 


the association a notable contribution to the advance- | Symbiosis between Termi and their ini 
ment of science. Protozoa, together with the Toxicity of Oxygen for 
The first award, made at the Cineinnati meeting, | free-living Parasitic Protozoa. : 12 z 
. 1923-24, was to L, E. Dickson, Professor of mathe- The third prize was awarded, in 1925,-at the — 
matics in the University of Chicago, for noteworthy | Kansas City meeting, to Dayton ©. Miller, Professor 
contributions to the theory of numbers. of physics; in the Case School of Applied Science, ~ 
The second was awarded at the fifth Washington | Cleveland, Ohio, for his address as president. oe 
meeting, 1924-25, being divided equally between two | American Physical Society given at a general session 
winners—Doctor Edwin P. Hubble of the Mt, Wilson | held jointly by the association and the society. The” 
Observatory, and Doctor L. R. Cleveland, Fellow | subject was ‘‘The Michelson-Morley Ether-Drift 
_.. ,of the National Research Couneil working at the a We pet its History and Significance.” . a 
A ' ‘Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health. e fourth prize was awarded to Prof. G.’ D. 


Dr. Hubble's paper was on Cephalids in Spiral | Birkhoff, of Harvard, for his address on “A Mathe- 
Nebulae. Doctor Cleveland presented two papers, | matical Critique of Some in ae Theories.” , 


os 
#\. \ : 
¢ ‘THE CEORCE M. KOBER MEDAL. yoy 
; der the auspices of the | Vaughan of Detroit, Mich. f aM 
Mie tan aed ottien Physicians, es Teo is a George M. Kober Lectureship, 


eship, wh 
The George M. Kober Medal was ri 4 awarded | every third year is given by a member of the Assoc 
in 1925 to ‘Dr. Hideyo Noguchi of the Rockefeller | tion of American Physicians. . 
Institute for Medical Research, New York City; In 1925 this was given by Dr. John J. Abel 
in 1926 it was awarded to Dr. Theobald Smith of | Baltimore, Md., and in 1928 it will be given 
Princeton, N. J.: in 1927 to Dr. William H. Welch of } Dr. Simon Flexner of the Rockefeller tute 
Baltimore, Md.; in 1928 it will go to Dr. Victor C. | New York City. { 


The United States Volunteer Life Saving Corps, 
formed in 1870, is the oldest life saving institution in 


1 oa” 
of the Corps—Commodore Dr. Mance! 
f id 2. I.; Commodore Chi ne 

MA; Ida Osbc 


ay, Conn.; Commodore William 


Angeles, Calif; Commodore Ray H. 
Seattle, Wash. - or 


in the country, 


a tds i ters 7 Avene ey ee | aes ale Eg A 4 tea 
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‘The new Peabody Museum at Yale University 
was completed in the fall of 1924, at an approximate 
‘cost of $900,000, and dedicated in December of that 


is FIRST FLOOR. 

" Hall of Invertebrates.—There are here two series of 
xhibits: on the left one showing representative 
. faunas of the several geologic periods, in chronologic 
sequence to indicate the progressive changes in the 
- invertebrate life of the past; the other prepared fron 
the biologic viewpoint, showing the structure and 
relationships of the several phyla of invertebrate 


Mammais.—Primitive living animals 


animals are here. | 
~ Hall of Man.—tin this hall are shown the higher 

imates, especially the manlike apes and man, of 
the latter both prehistoric and living species, and a 
esume of the cultural evolution of man 


Fee yeah Codie J 
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_ |. Field Museum of Natural History, established in 
1893, at the close of the World’s Columbian Ix- 
position, removed on June 1, 1920, to its new build- 
ing in Grant Park. : : 
founding of a scientific institution of this 
: a er in Chicago was made possible by a gift 
of $1,000,000 by Marshall Field, whose name the 
museum bears, and who on his death, Jan. 6, 
008, ‘pequeathed 2 further $8,000,000, of which 
. 00,000 was for the erection of a permanent 
and $4,000,000 for endowment. 
Increases have been made in this endowment 
ther individuals from: time to time and 
msiderable income annually from other 


* i! \ } 

e eum of Fine Arts, Boston, was incorpor- 
Feb. 4, 1870. The first section of the museum 
i in Copley Square was dedicated July 3, 
d the next day it was opened to the public. 
original building was twice enlarged. The 
# section of the present building on Huntington 
‘ ue was opened Noy. 15, 1902. The total cost 
of land, building and installation was $2,900,000. 
The second section of the proposed completed 

_ building, the Robert Dawson Evans Galleries for 
{ ee 3, the gift of Mré. Eyans, was opened Feb. 
3, 1915. It cost $1,000,000. A wing for exhibitions 
of the Decorative Arts (European and American) is 
being added, to open in 1928. The annual running 

yenses are about $300,000.. The museum recelves 
10 ity or State aid, its funds for running enses 
id for purchases being derived entirely from private 
‘and bequests. ‘ 
mission is free whenever the museum is open. 


et a ie - 
ITED STATE 
Bo _The office of the Board at Poser ere DSC. . 
i /0neF each business day, from 9 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. 
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Peabody, Field, and Boston Museums; Tax 
PEABODY MUSEUM AT YALE UNIVERSITY. nae 


| the general nucleus around which the present Mus- _ 3 


i ary FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, CHICACO. 


“mental laboratories, an herbarium of more than 


een despatched to all parts of the world. The | of the Museum is D. C. Davies: 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. fh 


_ | UNITED STATES BOARD OF TAX APPEALS, viel o Se 
8S BOARD OF TAX Gs arses L, Trussell, Logan Morris, Percy W. Phillips, William 


airman—Benjamin H. Littleton; other members: 
C, Lansdon, John J. Marquette, Charles P. Smith, 
M, Sternhagen, Charles M, Trammell, Sumner | 


rl Sine atl) Ww <4 Tr, sr Nicaea Ba | sae be 


“THIRD FLOOR.) yA 
Hall of Mineralogy—The Gibbs collection. OLN 
minerals, acquired a hundred years 2go, served 29 


‘Assembled at such an early 
date, it contains a great many specimens from 
famous old European localities that are now impos- _ 
sible to obtain. uring the past century the collec- 
i beg peen constantly augmented by purchase 
an be By Fae 

ea of Meteorttes—The Museum’s unusual col- 
lection of meteorites is displayed in this room. The 
largest single specimen weighs 1,636 pounds. In 
addition to the meteorites, a series of transparencies 
of celestial bodies is on view. : pie 

Children’s Room and Hall of Economic Zoology.— 
The exhibits here illustrate the ways in which animals 
affect: human welfare for good or ill, Tables and 
benches are provided for the use of groups of school 
children, who, under the docent’s direction, may 
study museum material. Around the walls are 
exhibits of exotic bird life. » 

The first stage of the tower has been converted 
into another Children’s Room. It is furnished with 
cases containing exhibits which especially appeal to 
children and with a reference library. ; 

al of Local Zeology.—The fauna of southern 
New Engiand is represented here. 

Hall of Ethnology.—This room contains selections 
from the extensive ethnological collections that are 
the property of the Museum, showing the culture of 
North and South American Indians and Eskimos. 
Prehistoric material from Denmark and particularly 
from France is also tepresented. ; 


eum has been built. 
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results have. been published by the museum from 
time to time. 

The museum has a library of 87,000 titles, an 
extensive exchange system, fully equipped depart- 


600,000 sheets, study collections of mimmalis, birds, © 
fishes, reptiles and insects totaling inany hundre 
thousand specimens, large taxidermy and plant 
reproduction sections, a printing shop, illustration 
studios, assaying and lapidary rooms, etc. ~ 
North American, Philippine, Chinese, South 

Sea Island and Tibetan ethnology, in meteorites, 
in mineralogy, and in economic botany, the museum 
18 particularly prominent, while its series of mounted 
mammals, birds and plant reproductions furnish 
examples of the most advanced in museum practice. 

The institution is open to the age every. day 
in the year. A small admission fee is charged to. 
adults except on Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays, 
when admission is free. e 

The museum is incorporated under Illinois State 
law, and the administrative control rests ina Board — 
of Trustees, twenty-one in number. The building é 
is 750 feet by 350 feet and is built entirely of white 
Georgia marble in classic Greek design. The Director 


arevelntacben ryder on aw 


woe 


i | 


10.A. M. to 5 P. M. weekdays except Mondays, | 
(Nov..1 to March 1,4E.M), 16. M. tos ©. M. 
Sundays. ; ' : 
The museum possesses collections illustrating ~~ 
the art of ancient E; t, Greece, and Rome, the ~ 
art of mediaeval, Renaissance and modérn Europe, 
American art, and the art of Asia. Its collection 
of Egyptian and Greek sculpture and Greek vases 
and terra cottas 1s the finest in_ this country; its 
collection of the art of China and Japan is unrivaled; 
its collection of the art of India 1s by far the largest 
and most representative in this country. Its’ col- 
lection, of paintings and drawings from’ India is 
superior even to the one in the British Museum; the 
textiles, numbering over 7,000 pieces, form a col-. 
lection of remarkably eet oe the paintings, of 
whieh over 1,000 are exhibited, include, besides 
examples of the old masters, a large collection of 
French paintings of the nineteenth century and also’ 
of early American paintings, : 


* 


; 
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Rogers Arundell, 
PR Ernest H. van eee ‘ 
. w va 
. Tracy, Secretary; B. D. Gamble, Clerk; 
Hebhardt, Reporte. : Sle te aes 


R. Green, Jr., William D. Love, C. 
John B. Milliken, J.B Y 
Fossan and Forest D. Si 
Robert C 
Charles E. 


+} 


- 


and around these as 
‘fifteen 


of 8 33 D 
and Near Eastern art; te 
Two galleries are reserved for 
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THE AMERICAN LAW INSTITUTE. 


The American Law Institute was organized at a 
meeting of about 350 judges, lawyers and law teach- 
ers at Washington, Feb. 23, 1923. The officers 
are: onorary President, Elihu Root; President, 
George W, Wickersham; Vice President, Judge 
Benjamin N. Cardozo; Treasurer, George Welwood 
Murray; Director, Dr. William Draper Lewis, 3400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. There is a Council 
of thirty-three members, of Nation-wide prominence, 
and about 625 life members, and 203 official members. 

The Institute received from the Carnegie Cor- 
Doration a gift of $1,075,000, payable over a period 
ae years, thus giving an income in excess of 100,- 

year. 

The primary purpose of the Institute is to make 
& Restatement of the Law—that is, the setting 
forth of the fundamental principles primarily of 
the common law. It is not desired that the Re- 
Statement shall be adopted by the islatures as 
& code. It is realized that the multiplication of 
jurisdictions, courts and decisions makes it nec- 
essary to preserve the common law system. 

The work was begun on June 1, 1923. 
persons, called reporters, who are primarily re- 
sponsible for the production of drafts of the Re- 
Statement.on different topics, were appointed: 
Samuel Williston, of Harvard, as Reporter for 
Contracts; Joseph H. Beale, also of Harvard, as 


Four 


Reporter for Conflict of Laws; Floyd R. Mechem, 
of Chicago University, as Reporter for A ency, 
and Francis H. Bohlen, .of the University of Penn- 
Sylvania, as Reporter for Torts. The restatement of 
the Law of Business Associations has since been 
undertaken, with the Director, William Draper 
Lewis, as Reporter; the restatement of the law ot 
Property, with Harry A. Bigelow, of the University 
of Chicago as Reporter; the restatement of the law 
of Trusts, with Austin W. Scott, of Harvard Law 
School as Reporter. Each has a body of experts for 
advisory legal assistance. 

Preliminary drafts are distributed to -members 
for tentative consideration, suggestion and criticism. 
This process is continued until each group is satisfied 
that a correct statement of the law has been reached. 
If approved by the Council and by the Institute, 
such statement will be published officially by the 
Institute. 

A model code of criminal procedure for recom- 
mendation to State Legislatures has been undertaken 
also. William FE. Mikell, Dean of the University of 


Pennsylvania Law School, and Edwin R. Keedy, » 


also of the University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
are drafting this-code with the assistance of a group 
of experts. The work will take about four years, and 
the cost will be met by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
ape which has appropriated $60,000 for the 
work. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Headquarters, 18-20 East Division Street, Chicago.) 


~ Organized in 1899 to advance public welfare by 
promoting the efficiency of hospital service in the 
United States and Canada. It has world-wide 
affiliations, 

Its objects are accomplished by fostering the edu- 
cation and training of hospital workers and by study 
and research leading to the formulation of accurate, 
reliable and authentic information concerning the 
organization, construction, management and equip- 
Inent of hospitals and allied institutions. 

It gives free information on general and specific 
problems when requested by individuals connected 
with hospitals; holds annua! meetings and technical 
exhibit of hospital equipment and supplies, publishes 
transactions—also issues to members quarterly news 

numerous technical bulletins. i 

Active institutional membership open to hospitals 
only, institutional membership open .to 
organizations for the promotion of any phase of public 
health; active personal membership open to trustees, 


staff members and executives; associate personal 
membership open to department heads and members 
of hospital associations or organized cooperating 
groups. 

Further provision is made for any persons or organ- 
izations located or residing outside the continent of 
Ni — America as subscribing members of the asso- 
ciation. 

The association operates a non-profit earning; but 
self-supporting, bureau of hospital personrel which 
service is available to all hospitals and hospital work- 
ers. No charge is made for registration, but for in- 
dividuals a service fee is asked for when a placement 
is made. 

President—R. G. Brodrick, M.D., Stanford -Uni- 
versity Hospital, San Franciscg; First Vice President 
—Louis H. Burlingham, M.D‘, Barnes Hospital, St. 
Louis; Treasurer—Asa 8, Bacon, Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Chicago. , { 

Executive Secretary—William H. Walsh, 
18-20 East Division Street, Chicago. 


THE CITY ART MUSEUM OF ST. LOUIS. 2 EEN 


The City Art Museum ef St. Louis was estab- 
lished in 1879 and became a municipal Institution 
in 1909. The building is in Forest Park, 160x350 
feet, with forty-four galleries on three floors. 

The collections include paintings, prints, seulp- 
ture, textiles, arms and armor, furniture, metal 
work, Chinese, Japanese and Persian art, Egyptian, 
Pe thcnis Connnits be Atmericann, Prencn, Dutch, 
i clude examples erica 4 " 
Spanish Aang * Rusalan, sem is ine 

all gro 
ard italian, French, Flemish’ and English asters. 


are ceramics, bronzes, jades, textiles, paintings and 
sculpture, representative of the historic periods of 
Chinese culture. 


The department of European decorative arts” 


includes Gothlie and naissanece tapestries, six- 


teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth century French 
‘urniture, 
H eighteenth 


sixteenth century Italian furniture, 
century English -silver and furniture, 
Limoges enamels, metal work, etc. - 

The collection of classical antiquities contains 
Greek sculpture in marble and bronze, vases, glass, 
jewelry, mosaic and gems, Roman portrait busts, ete. 

The museum is open daily, except Christmas and 
New Year's days, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. Admission 
is free. 


THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART. 4 
‘The Cleveland Museum of Art, incorporated In The educational work covers a broad field; lee- 


1913, opened to the public June 6. 1916, is situated 
in Wade Park on land given by J. H. Wade. 

The museum js open free on Sundays, Wednesdays, 
Saturdays and holidays, an vA sea fee nah pride 
five cents being cha on other days, © hours 
on Sunday are 1 to 10 P. M., on Wednesday 9 A. M. 

o 10.—. M., and on other weekdays and holidays, 

A.M. to 5 P. M. The membership is approxi- 

wae : 


Armor, and op the other in 
€ s centra 
bition galleri igs 
; paintings, modern. paint- 
ools; Es , bat hinese 

ee and odie atts. 
nporary exhibitions. 


_| Extension exhibits are sent 


‘ 


tures are given two or three times weekly during 
the season; children’s entertainments on Saturday 
afternoons and interpretative talks Sunday 4 
noons. Clubs and conventions are invited to the 
museum; docent service free; over 15,C00° public 
school students from fifth to eighth grades came in 
1926 for instruction under teachers employed by the 
School Board, while over 15,000 in addition were 
instructed by the paucaitones staff. Classes in 
drawing and singing are maintained for members 
Idren. In the Ghildren’s Mpeg se 
its : wn, and free dra’ materials supp. s 
OS ae ks to Libraries and public 


F pipatinenit of Musical Arts was established 
in 1920. A. memoriai organ has Dp 
Organ recitals and lectures on appreciation of music 
are given. ‘The museum’s reference library con- 
tains about 7,500 books on art, etc., magazines. 


‘over 15,000 lantern slides and about 12,000 photo- 


graphs. 


M.D., — 
° 


en installed. 
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268 United States—National Parks; State and Other Forests. 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS AT A GLANCE. S1 
} (Number, 19; total area, 11,804 square miles; visitors last year, over 2,000,000.) _ 


NATIONAL PARKS IN| ~ ; Area in a ee 
- ORDER OF CREATION. Location. © Sa. Miles Distinctive Characteristics. 
oS a 


BS Bo oe ee ee 
Hot Springs, 1832. ..|Middle Arkansas..... 134/46 hot springs possessing curative properties. ry 
pis shank wi nm Wyoming .| 3,348 |Geysers; boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified © 
Yellowstone, 1872 No'wester: yi ng re vtanests Grand peringsl of the Yellowstone. “ 

Sequoia, 1890......- Middle eastern Cali- , : sequoia trees over 10 feet in diame' scores 
V8 Sy ald fornia. 55 to 36 feet in diameter; Mt. Whitney, highest — 


point in continental United States. ‘. 


Yosemite, 1890..... Middle eastern Cali-} 1,125 |Valley of world-famed beauty; lofty cliffs; many §) 
£ aa fornia. waterfalls of extraord’y height; 3 groves of big trees. ‘ % 
_ General Grant, 1890. |Mid. east’n California. 4 |Created to preserve Gen. Grant Tree, 35 ft. in diam. +H 
‘Mount Rainier, 1899|W.central Washington} 325 |28 glaciers; 48 sa. miles of glacier, 50 to 500 ft. thick. 
Crater Lake, 1902...|Southwestern Oregon.. 249 |Lake of extraordinary blue in-crater of extincé 

acy 3 volcano; sides 1,000 feet high; lava}; fishing. ‘ 4 
Wind Cave, 1903.... South Dakota........ 17 ees of ele ‘and chambers containing peculiar 4 
Bee } ormation. , - 
Platt,.1902......-.. Southern Oklahoma... 134|Many sulph. and oth. springs possess medicinal value. 4 ; 
ullys 1904....|North Dakota....... ‘11, |An important wild animal preserve. th a 

2 _ Mesa Verde, 1906...|So’western Colorado.. 77 a i pete best preserved . prehistoric cliff \q 
x we _e 


i aE aes ngs. : : 
Glacier, 1910.......|{No’western Montana.. 1,534  |250 glacier-fed lakes; 60 small glaciers; precipices 


4 
ae thousands of feet deep. ey 

Rocky Mount’n, 1915} North middle Colorado! 378 |Heart of the Rockies; snowy range, peaks 11,000 to - “s 
j 14,255 feet altitude. nal mal 

Hawaii, 1916..-....|Hawail...........--- 242 |Kilauea & Mauna Loa on Hawaii, Haleakala on Maui. Bf 


Hawaii 
Lassen Volcano, 1916|Northern California... 124 |Only ae yoleano in U. S. proper; hot springs; 
2 mud geysers. 
‘Mt. McKinley, 1917. |South central Alaska..}| 2,645 |Highest mountain in North America. ‘ 
Grand Canyon, 1919.| North central Arizona. 996 |Greatest example of erosion in the world. 
Lafayette, 1919.....| Maine coast......... 12 |Group of granite mountains on Mt. Desert Island. 
eit 1919........../Southwestern Utah... 120 |Zion Canyon 1,500 to 2,500 feet deep. 


ernst 


There are also seven national military and other no aoe eS ae che a = vo 
3 de: f tary of War. ew Mexico; aco Canyon, New Mexico; 
parks under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Wat. | Woogs, California; Natural Bridges, Utah; Lewis 
They are as follows: Chickamauga and Chatta: 4 - 
ens T a iloh, T ~ | and Clark Cavern, Montana; Tumacacori, Arizona; 
nooga, Georgia and Tennessee; Shiloh, Tennessee: | Navajo, Arizona; Shoshone Cavern, Wyoming; Gran 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Vicksburg, Mississippi: | Quivira, New Mexico; Katmat, Glacier Bay, and 
Antietam Battlefield, Maryland; Lincoln’s birthplace, Sitka, Alaska; Rainbow Bridge, Utah; Pinnacles, — 
entucky; Guilford Court House, North Carolina. ~ California; Colorado, Colorado; Papago Saguaro, 
The national parks and national monuments, | Arizona: Capulin Mountain, New Mexico; Dinosaur ,. 
uniéss otherwise stated, are under the supervision | Utah; Verendrye, North Dakota; Casa Grande, 
of the Secretary of the Interior. Congress, by act Arizona; Scott’s Bluff, Nebraska; Yucca House, Col.; 
of August 25, 1916, created a National Park Service | Fossil Cycad, So. Dak.; Carlsbad (limestone) Cavé, N. 
and placed the administration of the national parks | Mex.: Aztec Ruin, N. Mex.; Hovenweep. Utah-Col.; | 
and monuments under the Department of the In- | Pipe Springs, Ariz.; Craters of the Moon, Idaho; | 
4, 


ene 


terior in charge of a director of such service. Gen- | Wuopatki, Ariz. 2 
~ eralinformation may be obtained from the Director of Fifteen other national monuments in national 
National Park Service, Washington, D. C., or the | forests have also been set aside under this act and — ; 


Superintendents of the parks. eet Ae the Bate iee of pl pe bare of 
ear i Agriculture, to whom inquiries ar ereto 
_) | NATIONAL MONUMENTS. should be ‘addressed. Ten other national monu- 
Under the Act of Congress, approved June 8, | ments are under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of | 
War. These are: Big Hole Battlefield, Montana; 
Cabrillo, California; Mound City_ group, Ohio; 
Fort Wood, N. Y. (site of Statue of Liberty); Castile 
Pinckney, S.'C.; Fort Pulaski, Ga.; Fort Marion, 
Florida; Fort Matanzas, Florida; Meriweather Lewis, — 
Tennessee, and Fort Niagara, N. Y. F 
There were in the Yellowstone National Park at a 
000 elk, 1,850 deer, 600 mountain 


J 
4 
. 
‘ 


recent census, 20, . 
sheep, 971 buffalo, 225 black bear, 80 grizzly bear, 60 
antelope, and 575 moose. \ 


/ 


ee 

/ FOREST AREAS OF THE WORLD (ACRES). L 

; (Compiled by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture from “Forest Resources of the World.”’) : 

Belgian Congo, 180,000,000; Rhod: 170,304,000; ‘ 

Ne ere te bee nee el a 
.000,000; Ivo: is! ,000; iy 

Atrica, 797,458,000 ie é ii i 


Russia, 440,000,000; Sweden, 55,550,000; Finland, 
49,410,000; Germany, 30,905,840; France, 25,508,420; 4 


i 
| 


118,460. 
: 690,000. New G 160,020,000; Australian Common- 
2,’ 596,746,000; United States, 550,000,000; | wealth, 90,291,500; New’ Zealan ; 
000,000: Me ¢0, 74,100,000; total North | Australia and 2, 283, ee ee ng § 
3,957,000. Total world divisions, 7,487,696,770. 
_ FORESTS AND FARM LANDS IN UNITED STATES COMPARED. : ie 


Experts of the United States Department of Agri-}| Potential forest land is estimated at 355,000,000 - 


estimate that the ‘potential’ extent of im- 
Me aris aot riery fe HOU,000,000 (out of | eee pret eee) notes ar ie Eee ee 


1,9 hs io 
803,000,000 acres shown Unimproved pasture and range land, they say, — 
Census, Their estimate as to poten- | Should not exceed 658,000,000 acres, as against an 
actuality of 863,000,000 acres in 1920. _ tet 
requir- | Non-agricultural land—communities, roads, 
d, re- neler are sf 000. G00: acres in 1920. Th 
asse: 0 never exceed $0,000,000 
acres. This allows the area of cities and villages to” 
expand from 10,000,000 acres in 1920, to 20,000,000 


acres in the sweet bye and bye. _ 
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Munici- Total 


Total. 


Acres. 
175,000 
36,790 


pal and State, ‘Agere’ ate, 
county county, igang” 
forests and 


na 
municipal to hese 
forest lands. lands. 


13, 461,154 
1,329, rhe 


9,700 


14/964 


50,000 
23,000 
368,243 | 4,670,380 


4,700,380 | 11,196,928 | 697,447 


forested land within Indian fOr RMT ' 
parks, national monuments, some rete or 
Th tions, and the unreserved public domain. f 
tes. National forest net area Practically all villages and cities fits 


as of June 30, 1926. The figures do not include the | or parks for recr for recreation. 


BUREAU OF THE UNITED STATES BUDCET. 
The Bureau of the Budget was created by the | tants to ‘the Nae i Jones, Gordan a Ramsay, 


udg 
act approved June 10, 1921. It is in the ry 
Department but not under the jurisdiction or 
direction of that department. 
The bureau is under the immediate direction of 
pe Under rules and regulations pre- 


, ; . Kerr. 
reneibed the President, the bureau prepares for The Office of the "Chiet Cour disnege was 5 event 


by 
him the annual budget and such supplemental or | July 27, 1921, by 


-. 


xecutive Order for the purp: 


imates as the ba ge may recom- enabling the President in matters of routine b 
to co-ordinate the activities of the 


departments and 


ents as 


Fasihe 
greatest amount of efficiency and pee ry in 0 " 
ernmental coer ions and to provide the mach 


through wh 


ch, with the minimum of obst 


and delay, the Executive might impose a unifi 
plan of Government routine business. ¥ 
The Chief Co-ordinator exercises general supe 


Te 


the Budget. Personnel: Chie, 


vision, subject to the Director of the Budget, over — 
the co-ordination of the routine business sotivine 3 


red. 
fi ween the of the governmental organization. 
equied oft cers bet ae g ante OF sup 


e imator, n. 
the routine work | U. 8. A.; Sag yy Chief Co-ordinator, Mal eee 


e estimates are pre- | Sturgill, U A. 


Ezecutive, Lieut. W. 


B. 


Ny dget. Ae 
d ‘to the pireaa in such form, ets RN ae oti _C 


rector—R. O. 
F. Allen;. eho 


\- 
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Untied States—Postal Information. 
Postal Nutormation. 


(As of the act of Congress of Feb. 28, 1925, effective April 15, 1925.) 
DOMESTIC POSTAGE RATES. 


First-Class: Letters and written and sealed 
matter, 2 cents for! each ounce. 

Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 
~ Private mailing or post cards, 2 cents each. 

Second-Class: | Newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals containing notice of second-class 
entry, 2 cents for. each 2 ounces up to 8 ounces 
and fourth-class zone rates, plus 2 cents service 
charge on each parcel over 8 ounces. 

Third-Class (limit, 8 ounces): Circulars and 
other: miscellaneous printed matter, also mer- 


, chandise, 144 cents for each 2 ounces. 


* 


Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 


seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots. scions, and plants, 
1 ‘cent for each 2 ounces. , 
Fourth-Class (over 8 ounces): Merchandise, 


books, printed matter, and all other mailable matter 
not in first or second class— 


Zones and ist Lb. 
) Distance (incl. 2¢ Additional Pounds. 
Miles. Serv. Ch.). 

ocshs st huts ff 1 cent each 2 pounds. 
1—up to 50.... 7 1 cent each pound. 
2—50 to 100... i 1 cent each pound. 
38—150 to 300 8 2 cents each pound. 
4—300 to 600 4 cents each pound. 
5—600 to 1,000 10. 6 cents each pound. 


8 cents each pound. 
10 cents each pound, 


, * 11 
7—1,400t0 1,800 13 
12 cents éach, pound. 


8—over 1,800... 14 


The service ch 
is likewise applicable to 
parcels of fourth-class mail exchanged between 
the United States, or 
United States naval vessels. 

Special Handling: On payment of 25 cents in 
addition to regular, postage, fourth-class parcels 
indorsed “Special handling’ will be accorded same 
treatment as first-class mail. This does not include 
special delivery. 

Special Delitery Fees: Any class—up to 2 pounds, 
10 cents; over 2 pounds, but not more than 10 
pounds, 15 cents; over 10 pounds, 20 cents. 
Airplane (air mail) rates—Domestic—The rate of 


postage on mail carried by airplane on either’ 


Government-operated or contract air mail routes, 
or on both, is 10 cents for each half ounce or 
fraction thereof, regardless of distance. Such 
postage includes the transportation of the mail 
to and from the air mail routes. 

This does away with the practice of ‘zoning’ 
alr mail matter over the transcontinental and 
overnight routes and also the different rates ap- 
plying to contract air mail routes. 

Special aizplane stamps issued for the pay- 
ment of postage on air mail or ordinary postags 
stamps may be used. All mail intended to be 
carried by airplane should be plainly marked in 
the space immediately below the stamps and 
above the address “ Via air mail."”" Envelopes of 
distinctive design approved by the department 


* for air mail may be used for such Purpose only. 


- The postage on all air mail should be fully pre- 
paid in order to expedite its handling, 

Any mailable matter, except that Hable to 
damage from freezing, may be sent by mail at 
the above rate of postage, including sealed par- 
cels not oxcooun 50 pounds in Wane and not 
eo igtad 84. inches in length and girth com- 


Foreign—Same as domestic air mail rate for 
those countries having 2-cent postal conven- 
tions with the United States; for all other 
countries, 3 cents in addition to air-mail rate. 

Registry, Insurance, and C. O. D. services for air- 
plane mail—Any matter, domestic .or interna- 
tional, acceptable for transmission as registered, 
insured, or C. O. D. mail, may be sent by air 
mail service upon payment of the prescribed 
Tegistry, insurance, or C. O, D. fee in addition 
to the required air mail postage, 

Special Delivery—The use of special delivery 
stamps in addition to the Air Mail postage 
will insure prompt Cora, at office of address. 
Any information conce g contract air mail 
routes may be obtained from the postmaster. 


Registered Mail—The registry fees on both 
domestic and foreign mail must be prepaid by 
stamps affixed in addition to the regular postage 
at the following rates: For domestic articles of 
the first class, indemnified for $50 or less, 15 cts.; 


for over $50 and not in excess of $100, 20 cts... 


for domestic articles of the second class, for which 
no indemnity is provided, and for domestic articles 
of any class without intrinsic value for which in- 
demnity wil! not be allowed, 15 cts.; for domestic 
articles of the third class indemnified for not ex- 
ceeding $25, 15 cts.; for sealed parcels prepaid at 
the first class rate of postage, the same as for first 
class; for all articles of whatever class addressed 
to foreign countries, 15 cts., except registered parcel 
post packages for certain countries, concerning which 
ensuite postmaster. International indemnity for the 
total loss (cover and contents) of a Postal Union 
registered article is limited to $9.65 (50 francs), except 
for registered mail exchanged with Canada, New- 
foundland and Labrador, which is limited to $25. 

A charge of 5 cents is collected from the sender, 
in addition. to the postage and registry fee, for a 
return receipt for a Postal Union. registered article 
requested at the time of mailing. Consult postmaster 
as to fees chargeable for return receipts for registered 
international parcel post packages. 

A. charge of-10 cents is made for an inquiry as 
to the disposal of. any registered. article addressed 
to a foreign. country unless the sender has failed 
to receive a return receipt for which he paid the 
required fee, and the same charge is made for other 
inquiries. or .complaints in connection such 
mail, when the inquiries or complaints require 
written investigation. or tracing’ by the Postal 
Service, unless the sender is able to show that a 
prima facie loss or other irregularity has occurred 


through fault of the - Postal. Service. 


Any mailable articles, except unsealed fourth- 
class matter (parcel post) for domestic destina- 
tions,; may ‘be registered. Domestic parcels con- 
taining fourth-class:- matter may also be registered 
if sealed: and the required fee, and postage at the 
first-class rate, are paid. 

Return receipts for domestic registered mail, 
showing delivery, may be obtained upon request 
and payment of a fee of 3 cents for each receipt. 

Letters, prints, samples of merchandise and 
commercial papers may be registered to practically 
all foreign countries. 

International parcel post mail may be registered 
to some, but not’ alt, foreign countries. In the 
case of a few foreign countries only indemnity ranging 
from $9.65 to $100 is paid for the loss, rifling or dam- 
age of international parcel post articles. 

Insured Mail—Domestic third and fourth-class 
matter, mailed at or addressed to any ‘post office 
in the United States_or its possessions (except 
parcels mailed in the Philippine Islands), or on or 
to United States naval vessels, may be insured 
against loss, rifling, or damage in an amount equiva- 
lent to its value or the cost of repairs, but not to 
exceed $5, upon payment of a fee of 5 cents, $25 
fom a po BS 10 Ce are eter cents, 
n a on. to the postage, bo ee an ostage 
to be prepaid. bh gr: 

Return receipts for domestic insured parcels, 
showing delivery, may be obtained upon request 
and payment of a fee of 3 cents for each receipt. 


Insured International Maii—International in- | 


surance service is provided for Canada, Newfound- 
land, Labrador, Great Britain, the Irish Free State 
and ‘Northern ireland, the Netherlands, and Portu- 
gal, including Madeira and the Azores. 


Canada and Newfoundland—Mailable merchan dise 
and printed matter designated as third and fourth- 
class matter and Postal Union “‘ prints” addressed to 
Canada or Newfoundland may be insured for the 
same fees and under the same. conditions in so far as 
applicable, including poe of indemnit; as 
apply to domestic mail of these classes: Third. 
class or “printed matter’ may be registered, if 
eae but sig etn ey ot general mer- 

ise may, be regis only when sealed an 
postage Je paid. at Suen ‘4 

ers’. return receip are not obtained for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada, but may 
be obtained for insured parcles addressed to New- 
foundland by. payment of a fee of 5 cents, in ad- 
dition to postage and insurance fee, when requested 
at the time-of mailing; when requested subsequent, 
to the time of mailing, a charge of 10 cents is made. 
he 4 cheree of 10 cents is made for an inquiry as 


, 


, 
7 


~ all internation “Prints” within the 


United States—Postal Information. 
es ee i aL ive Vine 
failed to receive a return receipt for which he paid. 


Certain articles of considerablé intrinsic value, 
usually of small size, such as jewelry, coins, precious 
wes otsd nd propald a te lgtat Tats of boston 

scmed and prepaid at the rate of postage 
in addition to the registry fee. REDS 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State—International parcel post packages 
for Great Britain and Norther Ireland and 
the Irish Free State may not be registered put 
may be insured when sealed and prepaid at 
the ordinary cel post rates of postage for 
the following insurance fees in addition to the 
Dostage, within.the limits of indemnity pre 
Scribed for the fees received. Fees—Ii5 ets. 
on $10 indemnity; 20 cts. on $25; 30 cts. on, 
$50; 50 cts. on $100. 


Return: receipts for insured parcels addressed 
to foreign countries prt Canada will be furnished 
only upon request therefor by the sender and upon 
Peet of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt. A fee of 

0 cents is mhargoe for return receipts requested sub- 
sequent to ng, and the same charge is made 
a inquiry aS to the disposal of an insured 


Collect-on-Delio International Mail—Registered 
international par post packages, registered Postal 
Union samples of merchandise, and all matter of the 
third class mailed under domestic classification, and 
reseribed limits 
of weight may be sent collect on delivery between 
any money order post office in the United States (in- 
elu ka, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, 
and Virgin Islands of the United States, but excluding 
the Canal Zone and Philippine Islands) and any 
money order post office in Mexico. 
Amount of C.O. D. Charges or - C. 9. 
Amount of Insurance Desired. (in 
INDE over SID: s. 2-6 S ua See 
From $10.01 to $50 .--45 cents 
From $50.01 to $100. .-.-.60 cents 

Domestic C. O. D. Mail—Domestic third and 
fourth-class matter may be sent C. O. D. between 
money order offices of the United States, its pos- 
sessions, except the Philippines, and United States 
naval vessels having money order service, on pay- 


D. Fee 
cl. Registration) 
.30 cents 
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ment of a fee of 12 cents when the amount to be 
remitted does not exceed $10; on payuieny of a 
tee of 15 cents when the amount to remitted 
does not exceed $50, or upon payment of a fee 
of 25 cents when the amount, to be remitted does 
hot exceed $100. Such parcels are insured against 
loss, rifling or dathage in an amount equivalent 
to the actual value or the cost of repairs, but not 
to exceed $10, $50, or $100, according to whether 
& 12, 15, or 25 cent fee was paid. = 


Money Orders—The maximum is $100, but 
there is no limit tp the number that can be issued 
in one day to the same remitter. The fees for 


domestic orders are: $0.01 to $2.50, 5 cents; $2.51 


to $5, 7 cents; $5.01 to $10, 10 cents; $16.01 to 
$20, 12 cents; $20.01 to $40, 15 cents; $40.01 to 
$60, 18 cents; $60.01 to $80, 20 cents; $80.01 to 
$100, 22 cents. 

International money orders cost 10 cents for 
$10.00 or less, and 10 cents extra on each addi- 
tional $10 up to $1 for $100. Domestic money 
orders are payable within 30 days at any United 
States post office (continental); after that, only 
at the office designated. 

In the United States insular possessions, colonies 
of Great Britain, ete., the orders are payable only 
at the office drawn upon. j ; 


Unmailable matter—Includes not ont all 
legitimate matter not conforming to the les as 
to Jegibility of address, size of package or certifi- 
cates of inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, or 
other firearms that can be concealed on the person; 
and game, etc., killed out of season, poisons, explosive 
or inflammable articles, or bad smeil ng; all spirituous 
and malt liquors; all liquor advertisements to or from 
Prohibition localities, indecent matter, written or 
otherwise; dunning postals and lottery, endless chain 
and fraud matter. In addition, sealed mailed to a 
foreign country, except it be obviously letters, cannot 
be sent, nor can publications in violation of the copy- 
right laws of the country of destination. 


Postal Savings—The limit of an individual 
deposit has been increased from $1,000 to $2,500. 
No sum of less than $1 will be accepted for a de- 
ae, Interest is allowed at the rate of 2 per 
cent. 


i FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES. 


sp netter Rate cents 2 pone or fraction 
reof, to the owing countries: 

“ Alhucemas Island, Andorra, Anguilla, Antigua, 
Argentina, Aruba, Bahamas, Barbados, Barbuda, 
Balearic Islands, Bermuda. 

Bolivia, Bonaire, Brazil, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Caicos Islands, Canada, Canary Islands, 
Cc an Islands, Ceuta, Chile. 
~ Colombia, Cook Islands, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Sp ales, Dominican Republic, Dutch 

es, Ecuador. 

En girepads, Grenadines, Guacasls, Haye. 
uras, Northern Ireland, 

a Lab Trador (see Newfoundland), 


co, Montserrat, Nevis, Netherlands, West 
Indice Newfoundland, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Penon de Velez de la Gomera. 
Peru, Redonda, Saba, St. Christopher, St. Eu- 
statius, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, Duteh part of St. 
Martins, St. Vin El Salvador, Western (British) 


02, 

Seotland, Spain and its colonies, Tangier, Tobago, 

Trinidad, ‘Turks Island, Uruguay, British Virgm 
ales, Windward Islands 


walers, ad 
San Francisco or Seattle. 
ia oy to all er tote and places 


tries 
el os a 
action thereof, and 3- cents 
na a re ne except that 
ounces, 
is 66° pounds, 


~ Print matter (includin: 
except When mailed by pu 
desi ons. 


5 poum 
single volumes of printed books, except 


in the case of certain countries, as shown below. 
Mazimum dimensions: 18 inches in any direction, ex- 
cept when in the form of a roll they are 30 by 4 inches 
for most countries and 40 by 6 inches for certain 
countries, as shown below. ' . 
Sd pe of merchandise—For .ail - foreign 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 ounces or fraction, 
with a minimum charge of 2 cents. Limtt of weight: 
18 ounces. \ Mazimum dimensions; 18 inches in 
agth, 8 inches in width, and 4 inches in thickness, 
exo when in the form of a roll they are 18 by 
es. 
Commercial! papers—For all foreign destina- 


ig not parcel post and must not haye ‘a customs 
declaration attached.) 

Merchandise—Packages of merchandise con- 
sisting of seeds, scions, plants, cuttings, bulbs, 


e of 5 cents therefor, and a 
10 cents when requested maill 
e issued and 


‘Daily newspapers 


Canada. and Newfoun } 
Tegistered news agents 4 It second-class matter 
mailed by publishers or registered hews agents to 
certain other countries, are subject to the postage 
rates prescribed in the Postal Laws and Regulations, 


24. The certain other countries referred to are— 
no tina, Balearic Islands, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Canary Islands, Chile, bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, or, ti 


: uatemala, jf 
| Honduras, Republic of Mexico, Newfoundland, Nica- 


r: , Panama, Pa y, Peru, Salvador El, Spain 
and. les colonies, and Uruguay. Other second-class 
matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundland by pub- 
lishers or registered news agents is subject to the 
postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or fraction. 


UNITED STATES POSTAL STATISTICS. i 


P fy J 50 ON 
t |PaidasCom-| _ Gross Gross Ex Ordinary ng | 
"Post + st pensation of| Revenue of Sieamnnee of Postage aiacipe | 
Offices. | Routes. Postmasters, Department - Department. sued. 


Year (Fiscal). 


CONIIDE 


a aes s 639,281,648 | 17,386,555,506 
“27*:| Bo'go1 | 470°779- | 49'645:755 | 659,819,801 | 679,704,053 | 16,333,410,317 


“went, four mail airways were in operation in the | before the end of that year, serving 65, Bi. 209 persons. 
tates on Sept. 1,1927, orundercontracttoopen They cover a total of 11,170 miles’ of routes. 


i f $ eg Lt eS ee 


cid . 
c al on deposit at the close of each fiscal year since the Postal Savings System was established 


ar 145) 1915- ast 654,708)1918. . .$148,471,499)1921 .. . $152,389,903]1924 . . .$132,655,147 
20,237,084] 1916. 86,019,885|1919... 167, 323,260}1922... 137,736,439|1925... 132,173,211 
33,818, son ce hike 1) 1313954/696/1920... 157, "276,322|1923... 131,671,300/1926... 134,178,558 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES. 


Kansas SN 

Boston. ' | St. Louis, City. Detroit. | Brooklyn. 
$3,190, oy $1,931,856] $765,139) $765,139] $1,430,788 

811,190 829,392} .1,500,842 ~ 
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65,478, 56,078,907} 0 .099,496 4 
7, 984:458| 60,655,018 20,144,561! 16,1 12,725,965 10,039,635 


COST OF RAILROAD MAIL SERVICE. 


fore Rates ; WwW TT ie 
ve on} Total Yearly Railways on’ ‘otal Yearly 
EAR Annual YAR Annual 
Which Mail]Mileage of Rail- Cos (Fiseal)| Which Mail! Mileage of Rail] - Neey 
Carried} way Mail. t. oe 1) Was Carried way Mail. ‘i 


S19 oTh 875 | BL 128076 Meters 
125, 574, 

361,827,431 |. 90,057.61 sra.02t ae OF se 060 

332'503 | 561:982/489 | 93/550,039 Broaee ost | Os" 827, Ate 

331'981 | 561189678 | 91:366,108. 1926...) 229'280 | 875'7321158 | 97/60. 


So 


<p a ala tiie be ae Say - S.-i st va) a 
United States—Cinil sei Customs i Oatdelts. 


Cc. 
.| Phat Ap.of|| Year Com t.| Exam-/Passed. 
Pas'd pct tte Pas'dj|(F’eal) at ined. “is 
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Dis- | Outside In Dis- | Outside 
trict of | District of trict of | District of 
Columbia)|Columbia Columb: 


398,615 

5800,000 s re 
"567. 50, 1026.0. ec. ING 500,962 
18,617| 597/482 a 286:588| BaxOre 
“| 89.980] 490.388] 560.883 30, 1926 60 409.894 a ¥ 
od 290) . iy em : 5 

31, 1923..:.| 65,025] 479/646 671 {I 30, 1927 | 59/800] 499,338 350,108 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE.(a) ‘ 


Jvne 30, 1927 


In District of Outside District of of 


Department or Office Columbia of Columbia 
Men | Women | Total Men | Women| Total 


mater 
3= 
> 
_ 


rt OO C29 
CO nb Be 
10 ht 


46 
609 
4,090 
4,104 
724. 
ook 
Hi) gp 
4,831 
4,343) 
619 
4,080) - . 
Pe = 


Sosy 


we 
oe 


Employees’ Gonipenkatidn Gbicimnlas a. 
Federal Board Vocational Education . 
Panama, 


(a) Does not include legislative or judicial services, shoe Pita Scie and 271 steamboat contractors 
nor the commissioned, warranted, or enlisted eho 1 ON bee gio clerks Bt sonra aes offi 
sonnel of the military, naval, marine pe or coast |] who are +14 Noy: + Bot in b ostmaster, 

earwices: ces, nor thé government of tae District of | 22, jet oat melds 
O dela eae {c) Inchidés 13,200 
203 sereen-w: ¢con- 


oe rin warehouses 
ba98 clerks in charge ioc 1 obs Mote 11218 ata | © ana or fons not subject to the Cl 


OFFICIALS IN CHIEF CITIES. — 
_ FEDERAL ae oA eng Oh ged as of NOV. i oy eam 


Be ee Ce 
eee eee eee ee (es fe 
re ee 


a 


ae 


* (Compiled by the Guaranty Trust Co., of N. Y., 


{ deemed to be earned. | 


my | 


ance is made in net nya column for 
S. obligations, 


of suttax ithe’ total ot ‘the instalments 
ome considered. 
rap HN gh the President signed the Rev- 


w law, for the year 1925 and thereafter, 
normal tax rates for individuals at 14%, 
PR: 8 and decreased the surtax rates, the 
ing 20% on amounts in. excess of 

Te increased the persona] exemption of 
rson to $1,500, and of a marri 


e ‘corporation iitomne tax was increased: to 
d to 1344% _ thereafter, while the 
‘stock tax was repealed as of June 30, 1926. 
estate seb: retained, the maximum rate 
being an ercmntion ne aH 000. 
gift tax’ ‘was repealed as of J: 1926, 
Mew 192 1 eatate tax rates were Lay ‘applic- 
‘Ae the 
ars, $0.75 to $13. 1,000, according to 
tall selling auth the five-cent cigs ae 
$2. a, thousand: cigarettes, $3 to. $7. 
tobacco and snuff, 18 cents a poun 
ene. 10, per cent. on tickets costing over 
gp per cent. on those sold by spec- 
excess prices; boxes or seats at perform- 
oss cabaret admissions costing over 
5 -per cent.. 
ree cent, 


cent. 
iquor “dealers, still makers, 


importers, 

npownees $24 -a 

$12 a year; 

$1 a@ year; ‘opium, ete., 
“eent.an ounce... - 


‘FEDERAL INCOME TAX. ‘CHART. we 


President Coolidge on Feb. 4 
to 

t shows tax ayable by a married person or head of a family, personal onus $3, 500, ‘ees A 
gee cot take Ronnie of any exemption for dependants. ; 


f ———$—$—$—$— rT 7 a > i a 
oat ‘ Normal Tax. i Total Tax ofa 


“ing the end of the taxable year. 


OTHER TAXES NAMED ee THE 1926 ACT. . { 


and based Revenue Act of 1926 signed by 


The first $5,000 of net income in all " cases 


’ 


Ar if: eee rd Uua ee | 
Am unt Subject to Earned moun come 0 e: f 
sur- | surtax Between ‘Income of | Unearned of 20,000 or Income—- a 
Change of Rates. $20,000 Income. Surtax. |Over—Total Total ee 
or Over. Columns tum: 


5 and 7. 


Dollars. 


i 

1% 
1% 

1% 

3 

4 

ed 

3 : 

3 a 

3 | 3 | 
ali f : 

5 4 | 12'000to 14,000| 228.75 | 299.38 40 258.75 . 
3 2 | 14000to 16,000! 303.75 | 399.38 80 363.75 a 
3 3 | 16,000 to 18,000 | 378.75 | 499.38 140 4837, aR 
°c ee e 0.000 | 453.75 | 599.38 220 618.75 t, 
8 29 22'000 | 553.75 | 699.38 320 818.75 i 
a 6 24,000 | _ 653. 799.38 440-| 1,038.75 

5 vt 28000 | _ 853. 999.38 720 | 1'518.75 | 
4% 8 2000 | 1,053.75 | 1,199.38] 1,040 | 2°038:75 7 
B98 36:000.| .1'253.75 | 1'399:38 | 1400 | __2'598:75 Ss 
5 : 1433.75 | 1759938 | 11800 | 3,198.75 * 
5 44,000 | 1653.75 | 1'799.38 "940 | 3'838.75 . 
5 8, 1853.75 | 1999.38|  2'720| 4'518.75 Pa 
3) 52'000 | 2'053.75 | 2719938 "240 | 51238-75 a. | 
a3 36,000 33.75 | 27399.38 | — 3/800 | 5,998.75 4 
Le 60,000 | 27453.75 | 2'599:38 | 41400 | 6,798.75. 
5a 64,000 | 2'653.75 | 2'79938 | _5°040 "638.75 ; 
3 70,000 | 2:953:75 | 3,000.38 | 6.080 | 8,058.75. , 

3 80.000 | 3:453.75 | 3'509:38 | _7'860 | 11,258.75 459. 

3 ; 453.75 | 4'599.38 | 11 1660, 16,058.75 | 18 259. 38 : 


able to estates of decedents who died between the 
passage of the Revenue Act of 1924 and the passage 
of the Revenue Act of 1926; and a retroactive cut 
was made in the gift tax rates, effective on zifts 
made between Jan. 1, 1924 and Dec. 31, 1925. 
Numerous so-called ‘“‘nuisance taxes” ‘were re- 
duced or 1 pear iit red among others, sales — 
sae special occupational taxes, and certain stamp 


DUE DATES FOR RETURNS. Lai) 


Returns, except those of non-resident aliens and 
foreign corporations not having an office or place 
of business in the United States. must be maae on 
or before the fifteenth day of the third month follow- 
Returns of non- — 
resident alien individuals and of the foreign cor- 
Porations above referred to, if made on the basis 
of the calendar year, must be made-on or before — 
the fifteenth day of June and, if made on a es 

year basis, must be made on or before the fif 
oe of the sixth month following the close of the 
fiscal year. (Secs. 227-a and 241-a.) 


r boats, yachts, pleasure oats, of forelgn 
are $2 to $8 a@ year. 
.. Bonas, debentures, “certificates of indebieduerst 
5 cents per $100 of face valve issued or reissued: — 
Vali sgued*'2"cgntapee'Si00 value” on uf Sle 
: r value on- 

a ekee, Sorte ( ea eH sok _ 

assage  ticke' outside ty Canada oo 
Mexico), $1 on tickets costing $30 or less; $3-f is : 
tickets at over $30 and not over $60; $5 on ti kets ‘h4 
cone over. $60. Tickets costing not over $ 0 ake 
Playing cards, 10 cents a pack. iy 
Insurance policies, 3 cents per $1 jediitaat 
Produce hae or: exchanges: for tuture de 


1.cent per $100. 
Cereal beverages, sales of by. , manufactur 
proms or im cakes one-tenth cent per allon. 
Distilled. sp: roduced or impor: 20 
allon until: aan » 1927; thence, to: Jan, 1 
1.6 $1. 10° per: gallon, 


5 per sa thence, 


fade - : 4 


> United States—Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts. 275 


a 


| U. S, CUSTOMS REVENUES AND INTERNAL REV. RECEIPTS SINCE 1800. 
— Yen) | idvernal ) Year) _) _ntemal , Yean | Internal 


ox YEAR internal YEAR internal |} YBAR Internal 
be (Fiscal . Customs. Revenue. (Fiseal .| Customs. Revenue. (Fiseal).| Customs. Revenue. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollar b 


915... .1209,786,672| 415,681,024 
916... .{213,185,846] 512,723/988 
| 917... ./225,062,393], 809,893,640-- ——\ 
918... .|179,998,383|3,698,956,821 
poe 919.. 184,457,867 3,850,150,078 
ie 920 2'902,650|5,407,580,252 
92 8/564,39114,595,357, 
92s 356,443,38713,197,451,0 
92: 561,928,867|2,621,745,227 
924 545,637,504|2,796,179,257 
1925. ...1547,561,000| 2,584, 140,268 
344°424'454)|1006. .: ./579,430,003|2,835,009, 892 
380,008,8941' 1927. . |1605,499,983|2865,683,130 
U. S. INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927 
Mise. \ 

- States. States. TIneome Tax. Taxes. Total. 

f ars. Doliars. Dollars. “a7 
Alabama. . 10,983,183)| Nebraska. . ary ee 6,177,778 oe 
Alaska... .. 146,990} | Nevada... . 83,989, ie 

\ Arizona. . 1,737,111]] New Hamp. ane “teT 3,508,97 a 

kansas 5/258.927|| New Jersey. 382, 662, 178] 113,962,763 © — 
California - 139,488,418|]| New Mex. . 1/854 79.903 
.- Colorado 13,473.239|{New york . 105, 79. 792| 755,079,237 : 
: Conn...... 36.110,447|| N. Carolina 186,447,118] 205,651,675 a 
Delaware 15,375,653] | N. Dakota. 58,343 798, cle 
~ ‘Dist. of Col 18,227,332]|Ohio..... . 29,781,582] 147,430,942 : 
Florida. . 44'488 095 2/259] 23,619,138 ; 
Georgia 14,277,050) 513,992 ,711,766 | 
Hawaii 5,331,006 35,845,182 258,763,804 
daho. 1428, 49/34 1.477.775 803,267| 13,707,887 yh 
Tinols AY 194,970,988 2 217,378.69 249/625 4,075,361 
ndiana. 28,405,715] | 7,708,988] 36,114,70 85.6 "822941 
Nowa... -.. 11,725,742 940,57 12,666.31 4,088,619] 17,811,879 
‘<, 19,626,805 587, 20:214 690) | 7 cf PR 1,995,127] 44/959, i : 
entucky. 16,257,681] 11,425 27,680.48 at yi 54,322| — 3,923,10 
na, 2,08: 17,478.97. ; 164,331| ., 21820; OW 
10,466,042 inia . 58,379,749| +79,160,328 at 
32/478,975 ir 662,127| 13,854,424 is 
114,750,351 | W : 2,605,886] 18,356,296 ; 
197.998 9 Wi iosopsin. 6,156: 388 40,838,004 of i 
’ yor: , ’ 
- Phil ist.. ..];... y 377,324 _377,324 
.;.. .12,219.952,444 645,730,686 [2, 865, 683,130 ie 
“| euite of $103,858, 688 reduced the net total receipts to $2, 761,824,442. i 
U. S. INCOME TAX RECEIPTS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927. ; ie 
' 
ck 
x 3,756,658 ed 
Oe. 7,942 
N. Hy gbrAbt 034 424 
Ni 957, a 
York..| 31 mn poe ree exo eae cae ae 
; ew Yor s iy “ 
. NG 145) nf 00.183 19;204557 ) 
; : ae 217... ae 
" Ohjo.. 4... mo shee 38 363.063 117,649,359 
Oklahoma. .| 11,466,498] 11,790,380] 23,256,879 ' 
vie Oregon..... 3'826,804| 2,370,969] _ -6,197,7 
, OE aE Ys 133;700,352| 89,215,269] 222,915,621 
‘309,99 12;904;62 ‘ 
542 3,825,735 4 
260,464 737,3 Bf 
4,167,639| 13,723,260 . 
~ iensas....| 16.070,054|  3,556,751| 19,626,805 || Texas...... 13,999,395] 42,964,080 Ms 
2S hen 1542) 3,768, ’ 
1,073,196] _ 2,656,12 pe 
-4'103,744| 20,780,578» s 
SF 3,319,923 13, 2,297 ae 
| ‘930: 800 38, ase, Oe 
és) 83 bs 4a 
A 5B "564 
: ane: 2)376,244 
i a ae OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE IN 1927. 


. ~—estate tax, $100 rations in value .of capital 


; i xclse taxes—Automobiles, motor cycles, etc, — . 
% Otter Youle v3 se code. P Mint AT ast (8138, corona ) : i 
Cigars, 897,347 an 852,093); _ cigarettes, i 88,070.081 ($97,385,756); use of yachts, etc., | 9” 
$279,015, see hen 951,590); tobacco, $65,070,105 87,91 goes) rr 


CC ae i ceri orming ae and their | 
: 665 ($6,917,719); ee eid ag tots bos (39 ' 2 
. a Ve 4 P papers and ab aetriRs $1,061,144) vot ay 044,446 6 g28 yes took, transter®, soeets, ea ‘ 
“tobacco sean, siq9Als Gio :E82), J a ikaten 108. (Si 187 180) a) of produce on exchange, 
aa beg 920,037 (823,980,077) club dues (includ- 82 Stati lled Abate ts $21, Ae me ($26,452,029); cereal 
ing poxing), $10,436,021 ($10,073, 838). beverages, $198,611 ($53,590 


276 U. S. niet Revenue. Ree Beiate Liquors: 


ip U. 8. INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS, YEAR ENDED | ONE 30, 1926. Ciigt 
z ~ States. Income Tax. | Mise. Taxes. : Total. States. : Income Tax. Mise Taxes.) _ Total. 2 
$8, 276,196] $1,178,799} $9,454/996 - $1,285,621} $7,458,138 
15 6,786 167,609 5,369] 586,348 
1,573, 310 408, 869] 1,982;780 _ 1,113,028] 4,125,793 
40,119'397| 112'371:336__ } 

"104,484 73 


4;391,724 541,770 4,933/495 
101,712,719] 33,347,285] 135,060,004 4 oo 
11,975,701 648 164,224,046 733,729,533 ia 
174,725,696] 192,403,633 — | 
239,887 


139, 092,415} 11,632,050 Fi :017,9 Hy 
15,190,626 »875,178) 17,065,805 46.684,708! 155,755,622 , | 
33,989,492 9,217,592} 43,207,085 »265,1 18,053,775 | 
12,436, 1794,632 14,231,497 1,090,920 +490, . 

6,060,722 736,429] © 6,797,151 56,922,005} 252,317,837 -— 
1,128,838 262,14 1,390,981 34,615] _ 16,895,181 


24 
721,360 4,897,504 


3 8 
176,861,248} | 39, 858,538] 216,719,787||S. C 
257,416 1,115,893 


+ 14,714,646] © 39,637/359||S 
2 (488 


840, 13,952,083 5,859,841| 17,258,133 
1,872,627) 17,435,523 6,000,321] , 42;879/048 4 
12,206,445] — 26,845,209 600,512 (063,259 
3,764,518] | 16,347,128 740,068 3,401,381 
1,191,680 9,783,009 42,959,014} 60,786,037 
4,823,68 30,470,143 2,047,205} 14, needs 


18,830,444 
103;059,032| 225,629,148 
5,513,800} 33,898,182 || Wyo. . 
439,775| 3,966,459 || Philippines 
18,325,307| 67,928,754 
7,132,612 9,100,561 Total. . 


_ 10,945,004] 39,595/355 
2212 46 
788,529; "788,529 

pice ee ec ean (Pek iE: 
861,895, 75012, $35,009,892 
| 


2c 
cies 


-| 
E : Tobacco, a | 
Distilled Fermented . Cigars. Cigarettes. Chewing and 
Spirits. Liquors. : " ¢ Smoking. | 
iz. gals. Barrels. umber. “Number. Pounds. Pi 


Be 155, 178 ae: . 16,756,179,973 402,474,245 


Wes Pace LiL. ..7045'870.737.| -92:985.586.782 | 361,697. 397 


ESTATE TAXES. - . 
RATES EFFECTIVE AFTER PASSAGE OF 1926 ACT: 


tax on all over $10,000,000 is 20 per cent. ae column; tax (2) is on total amounts in first columa. ; 


(1) is on separate amount named in fi 


RICAL COMPARISON, BY RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT. DECEDENTS OF NUMB: 
- OF RETURNS, GROSS AND NET ESTATE AND TAX, ER 


Gross Estate.’ 


Resident Non 
Decedents. pasa 
‘Dollars i 
beet 596, 801 ; 


31,1 1923 1,704,974,496|1,652'832.089| 62:142,407|120,562.1 
4192 2440 aa 362,181 17, .623,821 


Bee BaaIL 72 420'879| 24.304053| Fr aee ass Mente 
:|1'6B8'888'982 {1°61 008'396| 37;860;980| BT "kas" re a 38 “oe lo 
aa ls 972, 536,761/1 {th 969,366), 20! 567, pas: ave '805, 202/101 1324)1 


‘ 


Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. 
9, 1916-Jan. 15,81992,.... .. .}§,609,522,343 5.407, Fr o73 531 101 48-712 356, 516.581 351,138,323 a 


“er 


USS Ineome Tax Returhs; Corporation Dimdends ___ 277 
INCOME TAX RETURNS FOR 1925 (CALENDAR YEAR) OF CORPORATIONS 
WITH NET INCOME. 

4 Dividends. ; 
Gross Income. | Net Income. | Income Tax. Cash. Stock. 
Doliats. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars 
547,133,170 | 42,929,890 4,978,930 | 14,596,974 | 2,490,265 
6,955,357 571.677 59°523 285,779 36,875 
114,245,312 7,679.289 813,539 3,038,850 441,220 
323-777,685 | _22'899,479 2.515.334 | _12'279'747 | 1,859,038 
4 4,809,533,009 417,825,949 50,533,672 243,236,591 23,664,840 
Colorado. 3.5.55 ...- 821,001,998 60, ,005 7,077,070 51,097,543 1,350,688 
Connecticut........ 3,720 1,578,480 ,929 125,092,862 14,886,873 63,784,644 3,801,019 
Delaware,.......-.. 7 502,380,247 60,931,345 7,664,617 45,796,929 3,050,687 
District of Col....... 1,08 498,652,148 64,493,229 8,119,191 20,876,469 2:008,587 
Florida 5,47 1,128,263,644 192,320,339 23,516,457 35,675,630 7,195,429 
Georgia 3,3 986,021,597 67,080,735 7,699,583 32,996,249 7,891,135 
Hawaii 3 160,612,025 22,148,292 2,794,231 14,801,$ 3,423,11 
Idaho. . oat 5 +258 9,013,870 975,132 §,984,95. 376,690 
Alinois 16,76 13,362,186,381 851,832,473 105,692,356 413,106,090 81,071,591 
Indiana 6,826 1,745,148,611 135,335,396 15,736,200 58, ; 5,700,331 
lIowa.. 5.115 974,948,391 56,258,659 6,302,485 27,508,133 2,497,632 
ansas 2438 951,362,203 109,216,206 13,442 51,341,925 8,03: 
TEPOUUOR ccc aac bs ols 3,418 768,519,671 78,148,741 9,418,224 A57, 1,655,484 
Louisiana...........| 3,121 1,002,632, 64,232,938 7,268,660 39 ,651 2,134,430 
1945 478,668,893 39 071,919 4,584,431 25,974,001 1,632,8 
3 090 ,288;344,71 105,664,691 12,753,251 R A5i 2,623,594 
9,631 5,436,777,057 407,768,963 49,269,096 207,672,625 12,970,058 
8,103 6,233,867,508 762,997,200 96,056,344 216,814,580 27,536,316 
5,999 . 5 33 31, .399 15,796,494 541,141 412,521 
1,447 262,517,745 15, 775 1,663,545 8,707,656 433,025 © 
9,372 3,740,522,477 272,483,866 33,347,365 127,983,294 18,071,610 
1,609 »311,262 1,841,163 ,196,446 6,913,720 292,829 
Nebrasks,......0....} 2,868 586,991,205 30,390,919 3,317,807 13,764,265 1,466,820 
Deg 0 ee 361 29,135,33 341,53 214,831 1,005,77. a 
New Hampshire..... 758 336,485 10,261,622 1,168,632 591,7 450,293 
New Jersey... 9,494 3,810.671,490 331,624,315 39,208,726 147,879,947 14,976,484 
New Mexico 435 ,243,193 3,172, 179 1,659,529 s 
New York 46,838] 28,825,904,969 2,598,418,524 322,979,149 | 1,578,816,466 | 162,982,625 
North 3,762 1,155,296,295 106,623,32 12,821,971 41,746,752 3,099,597 
North Dakota-. 1,684 169,210,711 7,972, 3 2,082,387 7 
MTS Ske cam wee ¢ geo - 14,266 6,884,609,47 564,543,064 69,182,027 265,502,647 18,426,668 
Oklahom2.........-- 3,141 937,548,903 73,912,161 S.02e1it 29,752,523 763,089 
QPEZON:)... 22 ee gee -- 2,910 468,621,795 28,652,483 3,153,70 14,354,208 1,330,030 
T 13,569 9,907,817,429 891,119,486 111,207,111 479,008,028 43,074,224 
Rhode Island 1,419 678,751,156 50,375,5:! 6,018,589: 23,490,582 :947,048 
South Carolina, 2,158 ,883,483 20,003,470 1,912, 10,1538,1 551,977 
South Dakota. 1,576 143,373,964 5,257,2 426, 2,048,3 182,677 
‘ennessee..... eS54 1,014,707,692 66,906,46 7,792,719 29,127,488 4,076,575 - 
Texas. .... ree 2,735,808,419 206,658,194 24,862,385 88,538,824 | 10,828,430 
Utah.... 1,635 273,586,681 21,297,44 2,431,578 8,813,255 414,253 
Vermont cee... cee -- 3 140,853,299 10,237,93 1,218,235 5,413,631 8,970 
LSS A ARS 3, 1,043, 300 112,238,006 13,405,461 .202,. 1,835,976 
Washin: STI RES 2 1,023,072,145 63,838, 122,278 35,002, 3,359,04 
West V oles 2 2,843 ett ety 64,525,291 7,632,661 40,488,174 2,155,235 
Wisconsin..... ine els 8,141 2,159,861,114 171,192,887 20,325,149 82,090,314 7,013,109 
Wyoming.....-....- 789 61,674,819 8,187,858 884,463 2,812,371 55,7: 


Grand Total... .|252,334! 113,692,083,216 9,583,683,697 | 1,170,331,206 | 4,817,301,320 502,489,520 


The capitalstock tax, for the year ended June 30, | “fair value’ of the capital stock; tax repealed by 
1926, was $89,356,714, based on $95,249,583,300 | Congress, as of July 1. 1926. 4 
INDIVIDUAL RETURNS, NET INCOME REPORTED CALENDAR YEARS BY INCOME CLASSES 


» 


Income Classes. 1916. 1917. 1918. : 1919. » . 1920. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dotlars. 

Under eer are ea Derr rere nt Ceri dO SE BLED. OMe Sti POT nie 
8 ip ee at 2,461,137,000 | 2,232,354,577 2,829,113,151 | 4,050,066,618 

eat Bey Se rr ke 2'064,977.328 | 3,626,824,833 | 3,807, 86,365 | 6,184,543,368 
$3,000 aH oad 624,669,015 | 2,115,864,601 3.535,219,007 | 4,513,264,030 5,039,607,239 
$5,000 037,247,977 | 1,827,508,0: 2,145,690,016 | 2,954,137,253 3,068,330,963 
$10,000 to $25,000....--.---- 1/235,015,786 | 1,687,165,619 1.736,548,050 | 2,412,275,757 2,547,904,786 
$25,000 to $50,000....------- 822,661, 1,042,320,083 78.042.710 | 1,277,364,635 | 1,307, 85,113 
$23'000 to $100,000....-.---- 722,795,474 846,894,335 679,720,737 896,497,209 10,386,333 
$100 oO aa ae 355.318 400,492,040 284,106,740 358,392,923 265,511,505 
$150,000: a .-| 505,859,406 474,651,960 305,024,817 371,148,536 | 215,138,673 
) .-| 271,938,017 209,904,969 144,545,428 159,070,948 89,313,552 

$ .-| 256,771,325 214,631,270 119,075,548 128,290,396 79,962,894 
$ 306,835,914 137,486,892 152,650,245 77,078,139 


Dollars. - Dollars. 
247,564,383 252,513,019 


Un 
630,370,922 | 3,363.641.547 | 3,564,474,084 | 1,774,601,508 
$2° 33 3 407 408 6,073,443,625 5.277, 147,448 2'047,969, 
$3, 33 "557.809 | 6,469,194,945. (827,924) 126 5,236,003,283 
$5,000 to $10,000. 2'841,904,702 | 2,653,026,193 | 2,991,187,9 3'463,852,012 
$79,000 to $25,000. .-...| 1,958,156,206 | 2,255,871,080 3°538,079,115 | 2,855,396,811 | 3, 898,379 
S008 3 Shs | Sanaa ate | Rah | Me? | teen ray | AMR aap 
$50.00 to 80000... 3835 "999 |  260,203.5 230,656.213 | 644,950 572,859,982 
$120'000 to $300,000....| | 145,948,047 | 266,814,381 260,584,012 374,609,374 655,300,217 
$300,000 to $500,000 57. REE rtts renee 1 OP 300 eaten ts 327,367,523 
,900 to $1,000,000. FOP 1386, 071,881 155,974,475 | 422,456,852 


32%s0,000 and over... i 49,411,329 | 141,386,993 152; 
M : A ig a pl pee ee om pS ee ee 
Neat ia 19,577,212,528 | 21,336,212,530 | 24,777,465,658 25,656,153,454 | '21,894,576,403 


. 


yt — a ernest 


e 


PERSONAL AND CORPORATION NET INCOME AND TAK, 
; BY STATES, 1925 (CALENDAR YEAR). | 
(Figures in ‘Share Column Show the State's Share of Total) 5 


Net Income. 
Total. 


Dollars. 
172, ee A465 
1,677 


7 
49, 662" 228 
107,373,829 
1,908,245,741 


Individual. | Corporation. 


Dollars. 
42,929,890 
571,67 


Dollars. 
130,024,575) 


60,448, 
125,092/862 
60,931,345 
64,493,229 
192,320,339 842)252,721 
67,080,735] ° 244,284°394 
22,148,292 
9,013,870 49'457,651 
851,832,473] ° 2,827,268,695 
479, 069; 


103,664,691 
407,768,963 
762,997,200 
131,886,399 

1 775 


282,495,023 
336,383,571 

~ 209;302,760 
oF: 810,895 
1,669,376 


64,525 
171;192; 387 
8,187,858 


Share.| Individual.| Corporation. 


63,613,667] 


-0! 
23 (83|252,157,834 
85} 3 


PS oy Tax, A 
Total. 
Dollars. 


Pct. Dollars. Dollars. 


0 Be 2,326,213 


,056,344 
15, ee 494 
663,545 
33° 347,365 
1,196,446 
3; 317, 807 
"214/831 
1,168,632 
39,208, ae 
311,1 
322,979, 143 
12 


122,409 
2,652,996 
47,594,181 
1,776,642 


32/383, 155 


547, 314 

69, 182/027 
8,025,171 
153,701 
ba rei 


20,325.149 27,124,461 
"884,463 1;140;944 


seaaae, 403 9,583,683, 697| 31,478,260,1001100 .00!734,555,183 1,170,331,206 i 904,886,389 100 £00) 


Reason net gain from sale of assets held for more 
included in net Income of individuals, 
7 it capital net loss from sale of assets held for more ! come and tax figures. 


2 years is 


ay 


than 2 years and prior year luss are not ded: cted, 
Alaska included in Washington in individual in- 


206 INDIVIDUALS IN 1925 (CALENDAR YEAR) WITH $1,000,000 OR MORE NET INCOME. 


ording to the 1925 Federal income tax returns | States with incomes of $1,000,000 or 
et that year 206 persons in the United were distributed as féllows: mers THEY 


A 1/000, 000 to $1, Cea 
: Pete 000 to $2;000,000 


3! 16 


"The highest incomes in the other States were Never 


as allows (number of persons paying in parentheses): 


ama, $400,000 to $500,000 (1)> 
Arizona, $250,000 to $300,000 (1). 
Ar ansas, ‘$250,000 to $300,000 (2),° 
~ Colorado, $500,000 to $750,000 (4). 
; elaware, $750, 000 to $1, {0000 600 41). 


2, $750,0 to $1, ‘000 1). 
Taaho. ae O00, 43 9 to Bon Ney 


“Maine a, $750.0 ra Bea ay 1 
tee $250,000 to $300 00 Ay! 
means, mop.oun to $500, 000 c CL). 


ghee "ylang $7 
South Carolina, $90 
South Dakota, $90,000 to % 
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_——— 
SE La nat ols Lea oy TAX RECEIPTS, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. ; 
i 1920. 1919. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
14,413,217] 10,392,914 
372,949 2821287 . 
2,685,349 4,962,995 4 
soo'eeeace| 78267630 
29,858, 267,53 
11,543,616 58'116,321| 11,650,463" 
26,901,779 75,958,692| 61,367,388 
18,606,049]  20,262,7 
: 8,928,755 7,323,728 
; ; 8,027,614 4,465,886 
1 2] 33,731,763] 25,062,149 ; 
. 3,50 2} 10)737,113 5,148,047 
1,526, 372, 3,730,432 3,129/345 j 
163,626,874) 179, 633,973| 260, 21 310,793,183} 201,473,091 
25'042'436| 30,715.323| 49,809,541, 49,691/162| 34,572,093 ii! 
11,807,867| 17, "762| 28,893,632] 30,352,715] 22,414,925 Pe 
19'915.327| 221242°152| 26,873,549] 29,147,067} 21,667, "746 t 
11,935,824] 16,285,993} 25,091,391} 27,003,568 22'101,296 oi 
10.473.771| 15,477,826] 29,242,438] 31,973,161] 19,079,461 th 
9.369.688] 10,989,939] 14,459,568] 16,091,951} 10,067,350 it 
27,872,5 29,070,268} 44,948,063] 49,905,750] 30,930,214 7 
112}112,785| 130,180,292] 214,058,413] 302,205,496} 207,680,626 Hi 
88'678.933} 112,258,181] 184,494,520] 187,521,362) 90,670,964 y 
21,553,185} 30,297,82 53,886,224] 53,405,882 ,651, ; 
2,903,454 262 7,244,977 9,741, 5,873, 
40,151.456| 55,035,012] 86,121,595} 101,963,031) 67,028,558 
2,182,064 302,33 3,925,062 830,980 ; 
7,275,308 9'215.553| 15,828,609] 16,293,174] 13,058,788 
500,672 02 ¥13 849,759 1189, 
6,604,043 4,311,758 8,304,563] _ 12,879,024 8,180,113 
65,316,777| 67, 766, 027| 97,391,062} 109,908,678| 67,886,787 
760,225 595 1,306,243 3,672,720 1,107,408 
456,952,558 527 605, 268| 814.736,708|1,109,802,448} 712,425,702 : 
4 18,183,734 23,179,559 38'664.722| | 44,962,859| 30,161,143 \ 
886,826 163,686 2,072,432 2,418,932 563,333 ' 
128" 898,272 21.279,754,263] 184,420,127 i 
" 4) 20, 764,148 
12,750,223 
302,011,410 
36, "598,438 ; 
26, 032,367| 23,943,518] | 17,200,692 r 
5 484] 41829) 5'028,765 " 
23" 606.805] 26,295,058], 17,220,136 Aj 
52'190,.451| 76,216,882] 47,800,575 
7,116,197 5,545,632 ,348,347 
3,363,459 ny 
: 23'851,930 eH 
25,996,295 
21,357,100 + 
46, abe ser ] 


215, 5,977 Eat 
_{ip7b1,659.045!1, 841,759, 3171 1,691,080,534 '2.086,918,465'3,228, 137, 7,673 |3,056,936,003 |2,600,783,902 : 


/ INCOME TAX RETURNS, 1925 (CAL. YR.) OF CORPORATIONS WITH NET INCOME. ; 
Total | With Prior Year a i 


’ Industrial Groups. No. Net | Gross Income. | Net Income. Loss Tax, *. " 
Corps. |Income. Deduct, as 
Aj No. | Dollars. Dollars Dollars. Dollars. fas) 
Agriculture and related industries} 9,904) 4,662 572,214,939 76,861,952 5,817 8,604,382 — 17 A) 
Mining and quarrying...------ 19,163] 5,488]  3,711,407,209] 453,599 9,744 28063, ,672 55,048,690 <4 
Manufacturing: fi ‘e 
‘ Food ducts, beverages. wo 
4 : and tobacco.....-----+-- 14,722| 9,303] 11.476,442,509 533,472,244| 9,484,242 66,586,899 
Textiles and textile products, 
other than clot: thing ae os 5,.479|  3,359|- 3.840,208,007| 295,876, 135] 21,665,443 34, 980, 447 
Clothing.......----+- 6,792| 4,145] 2,267,851,827 117,238,676] 5,170,290 . 13,834,118 
pease Setar 
Total textiles and tex- 
tile products Ops «hie 412,271| 7,504} 6,108,059,834 413,114,811] 26,835,733 48,814,565 
? eS ee  —— ETS ae 
‘ Leather and Ie Epes roducts| 2,359 1,373| 1.175,340,390 76,023,033| 3,729,196 9,168,527 
ae Rubber and rubbe: 0008. 638) 349) 1372.494,704| 122,965,853 254,793 15,411 ‘932 
. Bape, Ba wand peas 7.898) 4.057] 2ig80405.123) 200000) Pogparal Ue Soya 
a : j ucts... f - 062, : : 
f ri mua +4 aad a oe blishing ie 9'920| 6,523} 1,988,484,745| 190,908,952 3,290,987] 23, '375,358 
Au ‘aA mie” an e sub- 
, 8 meee fhe aba Oe ott 6,962| 3,951) 6,475,023,641 623,277,471| 16,311,755 78,393,092 
é te : , al rod-=: 
¥ we i Re netal : od ee 21, $55 12, 3760) 17 17/335, 355 948231 1, 10.788, 159] at'ias, $20| 221972) 3 62d 
Nd etal and m oducts. . 
; All other manut é acturing . 6.246 3'6 676) 2, *006.741.719| 173,792,394) 4. 253,240 2a 494,169 
: c Total manufacturing.| 88,674| 54,137] 52,924,994. 086| 4,383,357,349|110,500,591| 546,740,987 i 
“4 A 
.. Constraction aot cts a Be as nie 15,338 —9,701| 1,914,494,247| 156,490, 708| 8,742, , 386 “17,580,920 ef 
x c\ < 
Se ere Se rr eee 23.613| 14,862} 10,952,508,305) 1,468, ive Ee 17, 753, 750 186, 3 3. 840 4 


28,981| 16,571) 2,283,167,734 246,426,235] 8,603,195 28,466,993" 


- 
y 
| 115,94 3 3,186,306] 1,523,823,240 oy aoe 045} 179,948,691 } 
- “2 833520 $30 ie aes ED 078,732 20,385,699 2,085 2,277,058 , 


——— |) ee ae So ee 
Grand Total.......----- 430,072 072| 252, 252,334 113,692, 083,216] 9,583,683,697|243,078,565|1, 170,331,206 


PAR hc dak . cea be 109;588| 71,910| 32,617,031,658| 1,254,045,996 34,189,024] 145,349,645 + 


-inance—banking, 


wey business, ae Tee 
All other concerns . 


PERSONAL NET INCOMES IN. 1924 (CALENDAR YEAR). 


Per | Aver. (ex. 


Returns. Net Income, Cap.{ In- 
State or ee : 
Territory. |) 
Filin, 


. Amount. 


Dols, | Dols. 
0.39/3,360.28} 65.39 
.07|2,735.70| 147.78] 24.04 
-21/3,107.19) 60.10 
5.38|3-409.72 444.92 


Dots. 
159,918,982 
273,049 


Is - | aol - i 
TINININS DDOE OO0N GOR NOE 1 IO 00 O79 NO HS OT EO HS BOD O00] NI. 


¢ NASVNSVSSNSASS Rao Shwemorinninin 


; pital net gain from ear of assets ETE for more than 2 years is included = net inoome, but sei net 


toh 


eu 


sSSSRSRSRSSR ees eeeaUsae Ses es SaNSES 


12;373,492 
"731,111 
1,848,121 
184/334 

7| 1,377,393 
31,941,148 


eee 2 
20.05|236,774,567 
-78| 3,777,873 


Sa 


re) 
Capigad 


be 


1 
5.47 
rs) 


-74 
9.93 
-75 
31 


CIODNWNOWGr Nog ERQSNSSRLSRasak 
~~ 
_ 


= 


226, pobre! 
496,659,728 
60,751,853 


9 
5 
9 
14 
7 
6 
rei 


Peet 02 ried 11 


wowhm- 

DRAVSN 
NDS NMS or 

whraone 

nekage 

ayy) 

S85 o i) 
PAGO IO GN OC 

WO motos 

ANOD 

=) 

00 

lo] 

Bi 

~ 
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'436.71|170.50 
847.18) 140.83 


from sale of assets held for more than 2 years and prior year loss are not.deducted. 


uhe* a, 


oc and related industries 
ining an quarrying 
; Manufacturing: 


CORPORATION INCOME AND TAX THEREON IN 1924 (CAL. YR.) 


en corporations making 1924 income 


181,032 reported they 
6,389 reported a‘ net income, and 


No. Gross 


Income, 


‘Net 
Income. 
Dollars. 
64,229,810 
» 240,141,930 


536,852,421 
316, 927,779 


Dollars. a 
ry 566,071,853 
4,893) 2,589,850,450 


9,080'10,74 132,363 
6,836] 4 4, 


had no net income. 


The data as to those whieh had a net income are. — 


Pet. of | Pct. of © 
Net Total 
Ine’me.} Tax. 


Income 
‘Tax. 


Dotiars. 


6,732,877 
28,389,340 


63,376,159| 
3 962 


ioe WN 
NO 


’ 


mh WO 


‘se if ee orate 3 


3,926] 2,176,943,775 "197,975,248| 23; 580,176 


06! 
5 466, 184, 064 

2,735) 1,216,633,248] 162,403,306 889 
11,227|13,947,990,822 1,340,597,253 162, O78, 504 


roONwanrmts 


2 Sesnekep eye 


51,342/45,320,016,354/3,595,674,888|429,652,793 


i "165,035| 22,130,913| 
67,089] 6\766,187.881| 995,123'931|109'444'007 
1,662| '358:756,223| 26'014;701| 3° 361,000), 


= "t92i. | 1920. 
43,612| 43,009 

*'29,899| ° 20,079] 18,477 

'35,788| 32.072 53 $30 


517,109} 420,923] 38 


6,082 

72,366| 67.463| 69,676 

149,820! 128,431]. 123,269] 
17141) 15,889 


86,9 
69,666 


66,972| 67,960 
4 3 


350,072 
134,360 
27,851 


9,723 
31,787 


ei ,834] 269,096 


463,017 
70,189 |” 


~ South Caro lina 28,22. 
“South Dakota.........- iese[ 21,928 


69,081 
33 


69,501 
160,519 
21,943 


Family Relationship 


* * = 
{iit returns of husbands and wires with or without de- 
a of husbands whose wives,|$ 
La Separate renmae - 
from husbands. . 


2 wormed bbb dode.oe cde 
a Rist ran yon eo aeneee 
Total. ...-.- 


11.780 


150,452 
24,594 


aa 


100.00 | 21,894,576,403 | | 


ea 


x 
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States and 
Territories. 


1a 1922. 1920.» 


: Dollars. Dollars, _ .. | | Dollars. - 
Alabama. 159,433,325} | 126,908,47: ae . 156,604,933} . 

Alaska. Behe mer 2" Ea Bat ae 19,400,775 

os Arizona, 1,748,392 BO 788 48, 0,19 67,280,486 

cee el cise peter, setan) Gaemee | 

California...... 

Kolorade: Siastetre 212) 696,874 184, 572, 407 "174,490, 980) "219, 277, 184, 191, 001; 1999 


\ Connecticut. ...| » 474,411,971] 401,720,143 343,017,180) 451,737,702} 347,929,674 295, 617, 840 

Delaware...... : 43,676,893 1 62, 901,249 9 48,358,031 

Dist, of iia ' 248,345,804 166,399,1 : a Miter? 

“Florida... 4... 1 119,557,316 107,362, “306 

Georgia. ....... ait ,729,676 180,311,466; 228,619,716 219; aia: 959) 188° #00, 430 
Hawaii........ 215,424 37,122,696} . 37,840,014 55,572,896 33,164,366 20, oe 


62,466,754 51,166,793 49,737,718 67,391,639 65,472,540 
1,833,920,436 6,956,942| 1,662,796,441 
"406,242,138 417,323,251 
313,762,935 527,163,654 267, so 
217,237,297 264;971'649] 218,524,054 
232;912,807|. 200,048,892 192;273,937| 243,879, 930 . 2151977,422| 166, 130,427 5 


229,808,358] 203,664,606 197,897,146} 237,109,145) 201,753,808) 137,261,983 — i. | 


Re So oct » 143,455,545 84/033,212 ° Be 
539, 6,830,2 8,691,062 482,195,448 303,421,092 © 
1,414,382,744 1,368,406,648 868,460,461 

Soe bin' wrt 1,115,063,342| “796,411,946 657,779,85 "895,679,238 475,1 Sar eraneen ee 


Bean 384,466,021| | 348,740,625 « 340,833,699 a3 01s 241 383,920,683] 291,074, 629 © 


Hees 95,440,893 76,981,743 60,104,438 85,954,352 101,262,| eS 0,232,185 
MNS Satara _ 632,443,938] 526,387,658 499,911,004) 548/130,178| 470,443/311 409; HS O21 ra 
best) 106,035,884 83,903,851 81,527,662 109,348,194] 108,380 '657 90'0! 
196,192,820} 177,969,193 179,905,513 306,362, ae 287,457,592 ee 053 588 &| 
28,578,692 22'397,460 22/455.508), 934 887, 7,82 $, 
105,143,931 85,577,058 82,352,496 * 100; 431,539 78,565,318 26,886,284 Bs 4 
Pehayos ] 1,055,438,503) 1,032,262,375 856, ae 1058 977,853,627] 828, ey 672} 653, 112, 589 { 1 
Rote 32,7 28,982,814) 27,838,165 36,923,120] 31,587,990 36,591,416 . 
4,110,588,989 , 4,030,623,696| 3,436,343,179 2,719,713,784 
. p 163,799,837 ey 613,467 oe badge me 
| 66,188,434 190,946 89,586,415 © i 
1,569, 493, 353 1,138,934,714| 1,060,027, 926) 1,407,388,003 1078118 926] 993,314, 432 _ 


222.80,786] 217,555,004) 191,816,087] 295,700:791) 242,184.301| 163,678,207 
161,226,232| 159574639 166,240'606| _ 111,601/050 
2,005,570,020| 1,937,291,858 1,838,002395| 1,770,848,133 | 
171,409,669] 157'568,411 1 i 


5 ‘90 129, 630, sae 
72,755,770 68,255,825) 109,246,657 73,8 
51,918,489 48,949,551 47,087,498 103,578,036| 133,174,792| 151 oe dee 


228,717,906) 190,723,937 176,969,895) 212,600,105} 193,909,353] 139,691,173 

629,967,005] 545,901,576 720,720,162 643,172,301 5 
87,454,320 6 461 VED ao 

245, 207,277,342 3,235,229] 247,658,373 

374, 721,354} 300,523,342 262,109,642] 375,979,893 325,920,733] 266,096,746 


260,879,664 196,777,359] 207,157,054) 287,729,460} 147,949,092} 1 
674,007,072 401,670,058 379,754,222] 436,436,810] 337/851/344) 300; Too, ree 
65,003,827 48,826,743 51,051,629 63,244,529 52,463,959 26,413; 937 


a 


No Net N nh 
5 0. F 
Taxable Income Ni Taxable as 


Total 
Tax 


ne 


7681000 | 
7 


= 
NOMS6 


; 700, 704,2 

21,900,000 734 4285, Et 
Potal or. gross, Individual income in 1925 was $25,- 
272,034,691. 
- Total, or gross, corporation income in 1925, was, 
for corporations reporting a net income, $113,692,- 
083,216; and, for corporations reporting no net in- 
‘ com $22, 499, 062,446. 
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TAX LEVIED BY U. S. ON PERSONAL INCOMES (OAL. YRS. 


STATES AND 
‘TERRITORIES. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. 

: Dollars. Dollars. Dollars: Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

_ Alabama....... 2,846,927| 2,892,298] 2,713,826] 4,482,805} 4,668,465} — 4,431,563/ 2,023,984 
APOE Saag Se Ie iets ark eee gee ed Peerpi oe 2481605 357,783 16, "132/769 
Arizona... 6 687,026 516,637| 1,325,905 1,816,899 1,724116| 1,019,262 
Arkansas.......| 2,730,647| 2,314,409) |, 1,806,164 3/268,450 4/237.673 32691477} 1,848,177 
California... ... 40,254'388| 43.778.982| 36, 1439 "447,505| 48/983;856| 36,070,926] 20,355,424 
, Colorado....... 3,486,472| 4.869.555) 3,862,862 768, 900 1196,593| 5,844,925] 5,184,948 
* Connecticut. . -| 14,202,890 13°130,562| 10,633,045} 15,774,598| 16,833,829| 17,690,343] 10,595,737 
Delaware... 1,833,712| 1,284,365 3,122, 25) 7,495,453 7.158.522) 9,350,461 

7;704,564| 8,636,632 8,170,833 669,100) 4,446,620 
cbddthed ¢ 21920,409|  5,242,7 4,363,089 3'367,463|} 1,584,917 
3)892,645| 7,697.69 9,134,092 7.077,184| 3,250,342 - 
zed 1,48 '178| 4,075,539] 2,145,194 1)857.352| 1,174,831 
Potala». $ ‘658 1,086,614 1,475,023 1,493,518} _'839,646 
68,574,351| $9,409, 99,398,296 84,560,642| 49,103,261 
8,973,653 18.780, 24) 13,541,2 3 11,456,898| 5,978,782 
5,837,960| 18,776,990} 15,807.70 15,928,158] 5,445,816 
31393, 429 8,351,393|/ 9,138,315 "880.2 5,428,495 
4,297,470 392; 7,095,384 7:918,960| 2,943,196 
5,804,932 9,626,591 12.988, 55} 9,353,518] 4,936,825 
3,974,361 {892,41 4,468,876 263,003| 2,467,852 
14,337,393 21.189/233} 22/630:984| 20,415,237] 12,378,724 
46,534) 69:368,994| 86,566,938 1,307.3 ‘478,907 
24,197,840 "493.261| 55,958,378] 22,336,385] 15,159,388 
8'497.117| 15,169,869} 15.69 495 15,262,760] 8,356,172 
1.069, 136 1495,207| 5,634,901 3,542, 2,282,012 
14°660,351| 21,877,701 23.) 310 20.716,692| 10,880,2 
1,061,863]  2,032;1 2,413,46 012,902] 1,548,582 
3'398'145| 8.363.305} 8,639,003] 9,373,582] 5,285,238 
329/296 390,087 435,002 12'342| 241,94 
1,759,290 2,720,793 2,811,830 2,827,724| 1,517,18 
33°258'204| 43/275.477} 47,321,422] 43,109,648} 25,710,042 
351,62 12,573 774,470 89,8 713,829 
210:768.379| 286,607,280] 399,792,a51| 354,263,417/251,785,795 
"760.499| 9,620,675} 10,010,348 .575,001| 2,747,673 
485,783 1,108,801 1,860,509 2}219'954| 936,862 
33,574,094| 56,285,168} 56,698,315 55,170,252| 31,928,937 
kiahoma .....| 3 : 336 '206,507| 13,848,211 2'207.129]  7,649:280| 5,682,493 
Oregon.......: 2'899,388] 4,239,7 4'951,580| __ 6,649,011 8,232,437 ,049,987| _ 3,298,630 
Pe lvania. . . 80°310,092| 93.573,559| 84,660,220] 118,750,989] 128,195,161) 137,781,370 "454,848 » 
Rhode Island...| 8,427,156|' 9,351,580) 9,236,328) 11,685,163 "234/132 3512.766| 8,805,953 
“South Carolina 1.756.820] 1,2687305| 1,246,523} 3,236,875) 5,192,020 '732,593| 1,815,909 
South Dakota. $83,575 524.653)  2/228:187| 3,124,066]  4)139,239) 1,171,328 

. "Tennessee... ... 4,396.162| 4,902,632) 3,984,051 7.565.009} 9.082.054] 6,795,268] 2,794,197 

T Ss dene. | 119871037) 1 "855| 12°667,804| 25,400,849] 32,302,280| 21,575,479) 13,447,493 

Ly aoe © rae 841,75 842,904 1,906,781 1,270,443 1347, 1,364,653, 
Vermont.......) 1,333:438} 1,573,555) 1,155,767| 2; 50,329 2'074.804 1/821/823| 1,459,253 
Wise case 3,722,9 .919,485| 4,161,116 7,404,201 9,020,237 7,674,725 §.989.408 

on 41382,752| 5.148'477| 4/909,857| 9,094,764] 11,615.79. 9,743163| 4,377,754 

& West inia 3.876,254| 4,594,653) 4,579,211 8,517,268} | 5,419,197 09,295| 3,303,285 

- Wisconsin......} 12,433,9 9,126,855| 8,971,04 13.232-534| © 10,901,097] 11)382,127) 5,716,256 
wy ere, 716,482 7062] 783,257 1,161,320} 1,444,063 1272169: 8/195 

Total... ...|708,962.165/861,057,308|719,387,105|1,075,053,686|1,269,630, 104] 1,127, 


“INCOME AND TAX TOTALS, PERSONAL AND CORPORATION, 


r I 
aa m Net Income. Taxes. Total Tax. 
. ear. Ns i ee tt i de ee 
(Cal.) Amount. | Inet. or Decr. Tax. Profits Tax. { Amourit. | Incr. or Decr. 
a | Doliars. Dollars. Dollar. Dollars. 
aerate | ee 1.093.8 Odi, Rea eu eae 
' Rs ox 3 6, 1 "* §6,592,814|1,780,920,318|2,505 $65.98 bse 2 1,452,547,534 
9,906 4,984, 739.302 303|2% 013, 163 ‘992 1; 23 682| —841,514, 375 
2/367. 711,561.978| 988,726,390 0072 $93 9} —7 “683,38 
cit i te ie 3" 838 085, oe 5727 835, 131, 8H 1,420,962; 538 —1,279,32 ot 
a) £588, 1644.83, 223'8 it 038 
4,861, 404 ee rane a “6 ie —44/0 Bar3 
81. 36° 378 O aia ae ein Bi! BOR ‘faa’ 36) —14, G43,367 


. Distribution 

a Dollars 
Total net incoMe...4-..++-+++0+++- ase Sey Be? b acs o dite ritecot mrs 21,894,576,408 

 Exem eo weil tek 

i Paranal exeraD' eax god credit for dependents. PPS. genet ba tees > « abies te 19,227,600.203 
Fore eomptions in excess of net income. .. sdaccs and smecegboovesioncccres 506,331,451 

= oe ou cciae il ohata tation Pint Cie i gm ene 4 19,731,268 812 

i Interest on Goverpri "nmel + obli gations not noty ESS ek it Pe Rae: edhe Agee ey a 

J m sale eeteweene 
oe: Peer ear lees. Eom of asois he rating ee deen Boe be ee cack ats 95e 381310 


15,184,438 290 


; ‘Total net income exemipt from normal tA&..«~ Va EOS AF) Aer ree 
tise fo MOAT peepee | OHO TEAS. 
|) in 192, ing come tax payers i 7 viduals also owned Te 412,871 of 
o> iheomés 0 i each, owned $3,626, at artlally Sr caoayt eeecurities (4 nd 
Br an wholly tax cae ee ie 5,0 ‘ot which herons oe Eibesty bo nds and other Treasury 1 a ari 
sai al subdivisions ‘t thereot; fe are ger On the wholly tax exempt certificates the hela 
"Feder i Farm Toan securi oe aar were | tot in that, year $171,080,611 interest thant 
314%, Liberty bonds and bigaons ae the posses- | partially exempt sec they got’ $55, 409,8 


gions of the @ United States. interest. 


= Z ‘ 
‘ : 


Alabama.........+- 
Arizona...... 

California... 
Colorado. ....+4.... 


iT 
Go 


ie VENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE STATES,  - 
(From tne Galea States Census Bureau Reports; 000 omitted, except in per capita shal 


Assessed 
_|Valuation of 
Property 
Subject to } 
General 
Property 
Taxes. 


$1,000. 


All Revenue’ 
_ Receipts. 


| Total 
(a). 


$1,000. | Dolls, 


Per 


ee eceee 


necticut. , 


> 
. 
. 
‘ 


22/288 
28,268 


1,717,877 
00,437 

» 2,188,965 
6,905,038 
7,341,790 


2,365,980 
751,144 
» 4,846,685) 


429,945 
‘3,310,759 

* 202,987 
"673,250 
5,771,604 


>. 313,562 
19,018,981 


2,799,335 
198,356 
12,679,777 
1,674,827 
1,084,538 


--|, 10,994,868 
1 1,237,175 


1,876,079 


1,693,048 


3,674,414) 
668 


6,717 
193,940 


31,014 
2,135,190 19,449 
5,867,457) ~ 40,313 
457,760) 8,550 
142,091,874] 1,655,495] 14.29 
e United States Bureau of the Census gave out 


in’ 1927 the above returns showing the financial 


moren 13 
statistics of State 


overnments for the fiscal year 


_ ending Dec. 31, 1938 or fiscal period closing prior 
ear the Beal > P 


1h 


a 


ia 


The total revenue Teoeipts in 1926 of the govern- 
of the forty-eight States were $1,655,494,919, 


. REVENUE RECEIPTS, 1926. 
se | Pet: 

_|Total (000| Per |Distri- 

Omitted) .| Capita} but’n. 

$1,655,495/$14 .29| ‘100.0 

375,674) 22. 

2 3 


al property taxes... 
pro y eee J 


2 
16 
0 
37 
1 
0 
8 
4 
7 


129,289 
10/804 


(4 
2 
2 
+2 
wa 
5 
4 
6 
8 


hath (a) Includes revenues collected by the States and , cation to the minor civil divisions of the §' 


portioned to the minor civil divisions for educa- 
onal and ot! 


0. I her purposes. . 
i 1@) Included $65,261,544, apportionments for edu- 


i / 


* 1,071,206 19,94 7.92 
643,596 7,713 


‘Revenues. 


“Motor | Earn- 
Vehicle '| ings of 
Licenses| General 


Motor 
Special | itance |} el 
Property], Taxes. 


$1,000. | $1 :000. 


5,582 
9,556 
5,843). 


2 
7,420 
876 


1,609 23 
42,821} 22,296 


‘0 
7,183 
821 828 5 


5,438] 529 
33,504] 14,071 
404 


28,150} 1,101 
5,024). 295 
611 
547, 


3,958 801 
8,264) 2,035 
1,809) 48 


470,939} 90,632/136.750| 233.934] 129,289] 593,951 


or & per capita of $14.29. This was $40,956,965 more | 
than the total payments for operation and mainten- — 
ance and interest and outlays of the year. Inonly 31 _ 
of the States was there sufficient revenue to meet all 
payments dur: the year. The payments in excess 
of revenue receipts were met from the proceeds of 
debt obligations. i 


EXPENSES FOR OPERATION AND 
» MAINTENANCE, 1926. oh 


! Peto 
Total (000] -Per |Distri-— 
Omitted). | Capita] but’n 
‘|$1,040,234) '$8.98] 100.0. 


Health and sanitation. ... 


Highway: 


9 fa at 
Sun 


BO mow moor 
POON 


SOUREOOSS 
BORA an 


$2,207,988 for libraries. 
(c) Includes $24,924.7 
Soldiers’ bonus by 45 St 


ED ANE BER GArI¥A, Poa ibte. 
mm the United une Cetisus Buredu Raports; OOO omitted, etcEpt tn ver waghid f 
Governmental-Cost Payments (c). 
Expenses and Interest. gees of | _ Net Debt (d)- 
Total, Per 
1925. | Capita 


. Arkansas 
.California 
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do not incHide proceeds of bond issues. Receipts on account of ee a 


sidered revenne- j 
in States: ‘kansas, ; Delaware, $8 68,819; Massach 
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286: U. ied States Gold Gnd ‘Silver Prowiistiod f 


PRODUCTION OF COLD AND SILVER IN THE. WORLD. nck 1870 
(The annual, hit i ea of 1860 to 1872 is obtained from five-year period estimates compiled by D 


tbeer. 
SILVER. | 


Com'rcial 
Value. 


Dollars. 
57,173,000} 


Fine 
_ Ounces. 


No. 
43,051,583 
BONO14 115,577, 
,591,014/115,577,000 
(653,675 


bere 105,774,900] 96,123,586} 94,031,000 
j 0,775|110, 196,900] 108,827,606] 102, ae 900 
& 3.078. Bret 123,489,200) 120,213,611}112,414,100 


7,618,811. 
94 | 8,764,362/181,175,600) 164,610,394 
9,615,190 198, 763,600| 167,500,960}109,545,600 


7. 111,421 2 E 1202, 
j a ,877,806 286; 879,700] 169,055,253] 99,742,600 
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Since 1872 the estimates aré those of the Bureau of the Mint.) 
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Fine j \ Fine. 
Ounces. Value. |. Ounces. 


No. Dolla ; 
75/306, 724. 100}168 3M, 452|101,002,600 ~ 
14, Erte 100 173,591,364| 107,626,400 


455, 
3 "307° ,136|462,989, 761 |226,192, 

22'605,068]467,288,203|230,904, Oat 141/972/220 
22/254, 983|460,051,329|210,013,423| 126,848,107 
21,301,836 |440,348,027|172,263,596| 95,261,769 
22'737,520|470,026,2511173,000,507| 89,911,664 
22,031,094/455,423, 136|180,801, O19 124,011,387 
20,345, 528|420,579,351|186,125,017 166, 240,586 
18,614,039|384, 786,306 |203, 159,431 |200,0 35 
ie 698, 184|365,853,933|179,849,9401201,588,402 
6,130,110]332,823,934|174,423,975]176,658,331 
is 974,962|330,231,792|171,285,542|108,110, 295 
15,451,945 |319,420,063|209,815,448| 142,536,023 
| 117,790,597 |367,764,279 |246,009,534|172, 275,552 
19,031,001 |393, 405, 653/239, 484, 703|178,310,725 

19,025,942|393,301, 128/245, 993|172,498,232 
19,280,217|398,557,488|253, 387, ,088]159;437,803 


since the ae eee of America (1493-1926) 
Gold, 982,530,336 fine a ($20,310, 484 975). 
Silver, 13,955,769,359 fine oz. (coining ase a 
standard silver dollars ($17, 875, 292,594). 


' Gold. 
Quantity. | Value. 


Value, $0. 109873 Oz. 
Quantity. | Value. 


Fine 1,000... 
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Fine 1,000 


Ounces. |Dollars. 
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Turkey 
United sme 2, +238,616 
Venezuela. . 30,542 

Yugoslavia . 10,384 
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INDIA’S BRASS AND COPPER CRAFT. 


As ciath Upon Reports from Assistant United States Trade Commissioner J. B. Fitzgerald, Catmitea, ) 


The great bulk of India’s handicraft production is 
Jaboriously . hammered out or fabricated with the 
crudest..of tools, by tattered workers in mud-thatched 
huts, surrounded by their families, their chickens, 

_ and their cows. © 

Such a setting is typical of Indian cottage indus- 
ane and from such an origin come the gracefi] brass 

epee vases, bowls, and images found in the 

omes, 
he United: 

In India only two castes devote their fnll time to 
‘the. mantifacture of brass and copper ware, neither 

‘them very high in the social scale. The individuals 

omprising them are extremely poor and, as a rule, 
nnep hOTnanue: their own operations. 

Bo eaten dealer goes to the artisan with money 


tail eo art galleries, and museums o? 
tates. 


in hand, and, after Spirited pay oh yn al as to price, _ 


qu Ht 8 and so antity of goods to be supplied, is re- 
quired to € payment in advance. If this pay- 
ment Bappane to be of considerable size the Indian — 
merchant maintains a sharp lookout until. the con- 
tract is fulfilled. 


Indian brasses and copperware ran; ein size from ¥ 
ew cents and — 
by Indian women of the lower ~ 


small chain bangles, costing but a 
classes, to lange ‘stat igninc 
S, arge ' Mes with religious. s} can 
found at shrines and holy pee SproUEh Nt the pers a8 
Nearly all the eating or inking ‘vessel 
average Indian family are anne of copper or of brass, — 
Lamps, salvers, ean often of noble desi re 
beaten out of a sincle sheet of metal and their in 
decorations cut in with a cold chisel. 


1,000 -— 
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FEDERAL AND JOINT STOCK LAND BANK LOANS. 


“Tne following table shows the total amounts {and Joint Stock Land Banks from their origin u 
loaned in the different States by Federal Land Banks {to Atgust 31, 1927. = : 


- By B F B By By By 
States. | Federal | Joint took States. Federal Joint Stock || States.|_ Federal | Joint Stock 
| Land Banks. |Land Banks. Land Banks. ‘Land Barks. Land Banks. {Land Banks. 
"A Dollars. Dowars: Doliars. Dollars, Dollars. Dottars. 
eens @.838,650! ...:2.2.0% Tern. . 28,879,700) . 3,790,600||Wyo, .. 8,575,200 548,300 
Pay. PAMERTAN cs ae cek es Kent'y.} 30,835,000 14,454,900 Kahsas 45,826,650) 31,242,700 
rerm’t. 4441, 100] 6.2.2.2 Indiaha| 49,137,100} 44,603,834||Okla. . . 24'655,700| 7,051,400 
ASS. 040,205] ss... ceeds Ohio. . 26/993,800| 33,576,550||Colo...) 30,022,000) 9,378,900 
aS, Pea here rn Ala:.;. '318,070) 6,138, N.Mex 13,870;800) scan neat 
conn 5,080,050) ......- bee alters ss 35,996,265| 1:318,700||Texas..| 163,113,791) 93,343,421 
Y.¥...| 26,727,940} 12,365,700}|Miss. . . 55,608,820, _9,365,050||Calif.. . 37,175,100] 34,977,600 
aS... 5,482'950| © 2,627,600} {Illinofs.| 42,690,705; $5,948,995) /Utah . . 17,611,600 826,100 
Va,...| . 34,096,533} 11,232,350)) Mo... . 35,221,460! 36,609,610||Nevada 2}125,400 758,200 
Md. 4,742,1 4,356,300) |Ark.. .. 29'287;910} 15,339,300||Arizona) 6,912,000] 3,369,400 
Del.... 441300} ..: 2. _ IN. Dak.) . 449691000! .4;757,300}|Idaho. . 281336,095| 4,282,000 
Penn...| 17,463,200; 9,702,500||Minn. . 51,447,500] 43;452,225||Mont. . 56'961,490| _ 2,076,400 
W. Va. ,359, 7'966.700||Wis....|  35.044,200} 6/222/250||Oregon.| 25,333,980} 13,274,450 
ao 247512/250| 41,946,300)|Mich. -| 28,550,300) . 9;678,400)|Wast. . 38,580,47 2,508,500 
-C...} 21,596,160} 15,761,000} |Towa. : $5,674,450) 125,186,395||P. R... 11,198,700) ove c:detreens 
Georgia} 28,690,135} 8,587,300||Neb... 56,515,890) 34;610,590 
Fla... R547:870| .:. 0.02. |So. D.. 36.203:950) 16,828/575|| Total.| 1,404,074,714] 815,059,695 


887 in dividends. 

Ot the same date the Joint Stock Land Banks had 
net thortgage loans of. $609,891,469, and had un- 
divided profits of $2,222,252. 


Loans made by Federal Land Banks have num- 
bered 445,531; by Joint Stock Land Banks, 114,860. 
On Aug. 31, 1927, the Land Banks had net mort- 
gage loans of $1,139,502,300, and had paid $20,089,- 


BANK CLEARINGS IN CHIEF UNITED STATES CITIES. 


(Data by New York Clearing House; years end Sept. 30.) 
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59| 6:109,750| 4,273,731 1,782 
Hout $'502679 3,941,074 338i 580 3,032,602) . 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 
(As of Nov. 26, 1926.) 


505,298,883 
2 536,243,351 
5/820! 230 |543,955,530 


sary Walter L.. Eddy; Asststant Secretartes—~ 
ey iz. embers—A. W. Méllon, Secretary of| . Secrétary—Wa beady: Asstezant Secretartes 
© trout: cir “he AG Metis, Cob Tintsy, Corer Fa Ci , beciellans F Wyatt, Chief Federal 
* OL Ae e a btiernor BOF ‘A. Young:| Réserve Bxaminers—J. F. Hipreoy Director, Div, 
Vie ovgrngr 7 a Platts other members— | Research dnd. Statistics--B. . Goldenweiser; Chtef 
Kfbiok * he Charles. 8. a George R. . Bank Operations—BH. L. Smead. . 
James; Baw: H. Cunbingham. - ; ke 


—  .  gtreD STATES TARIFF COMMISSION. . 1 okey 
- Chatrman—Thomas O. M Chatrman—Altred P. Dennis; Commisstoners, Bdward P. Costigan; 
des B. B aN q giant 3 at Gneola Diton. Secretery—John F. Bethune, , 


Total Re-|} . : 
Deposits. | sources. YEAR. B'ks.| Capital. 


Dollars: 1,000Dots:\|° Douars. 
1,146,246,911) 2,474,544//1907.. |er017} "337, ergs, 
1;285,076,979| 2,629,314||1908. .|6,562] 901,384,244] 

471] 2,731,448 e 
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1,535,058,569)} 3,113,4 912... |7,307/1,031,383,42 
1,753,339,680] 3,493,794)/1913. . 17,4041 
1,556,761,230} 3,213,261/|1914.. 17,453/1,063,978,175 
f 1,677,801,201| 3,422,096)/1915. . |7,500)1,068,577,080 
1895. :|3,735| 664, 712,365] 1,736,022, 3,470,553||1916. . 17,571/1,066,208,875 
1896. . |3,6' 655,960,855] 1,668,314,508| 3,353,797||1917. . 17,589 eiered 
1897. .|3,6 647,402, 1;770,480,563| 3,563,408||1918. . |7,691/1,098,2 
1898. .|3,589] 628,885,895 2'023,357,160| 3,977,675||1919. .17,762}1,115, 20 
1899. ./3, 610,426,625] 2,522,157,509| 4,708,833|/1920. . /8,019)1,224,1 
1900. .|3,571| 603,396,550] 2,458,092,758) 4,944'165]|1921. | 18,154/1,273,880, 
1901. .|3,765| 622,366,094| 2,941,837, 5,675,910) |1922. . |8,249/1,307,216,000 18 "320, 
1902. ./4,1 659,608,169} 3,098,875,722| 6,008,754//1923. . /8,241/1,328,8 
1903. . 4,451] - 688,817,835) 3,200,993,509) 6,286,935}/1924. . |8,085)1,3. 4,011, 
1904. ./4,914| 746,365,438) 3,312,439,842) 6,655,988)/1925 rave at 9 


1905. 15/336} 768/114.231| 3°783,658,404| 7;327,805||1926.. 
1906. -| 779,544,247] 4,055,873,637| _7,784,228||1927 - . 


Bank deposits 1 in the 41 principal countries of. the Early a fom: coin and atk Sas at $4, 585, -* 
world to 4,000,000,000 at the end of 1925, | 787,000, lay in the yaults of the U. S. Treasury and 
and of this total#so2, 000,000,000 was held in banks | the Federal Reserve Banks. 4 

in the United Sta ; : | 


OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. ‘ i 


p Ae Lie ee SRE Ss a a ee deel ce RES ETOP RET EATEN SEE E Te 
aA FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS., NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. * 
; Earnings. Earnings. yf 
) Year. {——_—___——~ | pividends Year. |——____—_—_—_—_—_———__| Dividends __ 
: 1 Gross. Net. Paid. Gross. Net. Paid. s 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. r 
2,110.107 168,828 217,463 Bis sdra. sie 331,108 RK so. oe 
5,217,937 2,750,998 1,742,774 |/1916...... 971,0: 414,064 127,113 
16,128,339 9,579,607 6,801,726 ||1917... 4,929,214 3,078,481 1,942,819 
| 67,584,417 52,716,310 540,684 111918... 25,314,73! ,662,917 1,195,026 
102,380,583 78,367,504 5,011,832 ||1919..°. . 35,332,412 27,959,619 1291,047 
,297,338 | 149,294,774 5,654,01 60,525,321 53,128,130 1,477,096 
864,605 82,087, 6,119,673 })1921".... 34,704,939 26,093,832 1,608,721 
50,490,739 | 16,497,736 6,307, 1928! oa 11,341,319 3,721,593 1,652,138 $ 
50,708,566 12,711,286 6,552,717. || 1923... ... 11,413,183 043, 1,749,239 
38,340,449 3,718,180 | 6,682,496 11924... ... 569,350 616,852 1,796,530 
41,800,706 9,449,066 6,915,958 }/1925...... pee 3,103,298 1,888,196 
a3 47,599,595 16,611,745 7,329,169 |}1926...... 10,600,968 3,749,748 2,100,191 
_FINANCIAL BESGLTE OF OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS IN “1926. *: 
Gross Net Dividends | Transfers | Franchise 
Earnings Earnings Paid to Surplus Tax. | 
S. Dollars. Dollars. 
3,319,077 1,156,873 525,023 585,888 
,600,9 .749,748 | 2,700,191 | 1,649,55 
ash . +«+-] 3,626,648 533,733 730,5 03,135 
PRU MANMMADG., Sesia's) civic bicitrs.o sialisimcincicls ceaaecd sl. 4,017,884 1,600,762 - 808,505 852,257 
=n! ee enn shor 8 sae tr 2,429,017 727,645 363,957 279,216 
RP UIRAGEE «le alolsn ole dle’ eivec'sln w Lle'y belt 0-0'ed o alec 045, 1,228,327 296,57 31,7 
~ Chicago...... Wethatelletcin’s atele''s «sive afeierbiate- aia oars 6,567,043 -|  2.253,923 985,959 | 1,267,964 
Bt, LOUIS... eee cece ee cee e ee edeee ef 2,511,509 683,022 "314,420 368,602 
Minneapolis. oo. ceed cece ccceceenccees | 1,622,333 448,033 187,609 043 
XK. EUV arsish<.cisle,elaie'e alo.s,sia eseccieceecesul | 2,677,340 46| 252, 50,370 
_\ Dallas... ae atric tee eeeceeceewesesenserese! 2,127,049 857,211 257,502 599,70 
San Francisco... 6.2... e te Pat wn 4,554,860 1,555,999 506,068 | 1,049,931 
3 47,599,595. | 16,611,745 [- 329,169 8,464,426 818,150 


Bills ‘aiseounted in 1926 totaled $37,682,137,000; | 644,000; capital stock paid t a 
ioe handled, $272,945,160,000; average amount plus, $1, Oe 380, 000; total den ‘oss. gad BOs pea) aus 000. a 
ot federal reserve’ notes in circulation, $1,723,189,000. Salarfes in 1926 ‘totaled $16,743 771, of which — 

_. As of the pening of business on Jan. 1, 1927, $2,433, 898, went to bank officers, $11,695, 5,529 to 
_ ang Soe alienate ang” Cota uae‘ | Ser dng Eoe Smeal once gna ace a 
Serie $31,896,221; total resources, $42,029,- | $127,40 fea a i jon totaled 


rats SAVINGS BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. ‘ 4 


Dae a ne EN) ERE ONEEED (STS TES ie) tea 
__Yuar (fiscal). | Banks. | Depositors. Deposits. | || YEAR (fiscal). | Banks. | Depositors. Deposits. — 


Rye No. : No. Dollars. ; No. 
; 449,547,885 |11914.........] 2,100 
597,094,580 |/1915... 2,159 


0. | ‘Dollars R 
,109,499 4,936, 501, 849 
4,9 01s | 
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CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS, JUNE 30, 1926; JUNE 30, 1927. 
a - (Data by the Comptroller of the Currency.) 
June30, 1926—|June30, 1927— 


? is : Balance Sheet. 7,978 Banks. | 7,796 Banks, 
«La oF 8 Se - SS eee é 
ices and dlscbullta (arciuding rediscounts) Wied 

. scoun' u TOCURCOUUES ns 8 eee ONES ings Sailers dso bss 

NOE it. =e Tete SS Se ea ee nds) + 

~ United States Government securities owned... .. 26... e ee cee eee e eee ee 

’ Other bonds, stocks, securities, etc., owned. . 2... 6. eee ee ee eee es 

’ Customers’ liability account of acceptances... .....-- +e es esse tree secs es 

~~ Banking house, furniture and fixtures... .... 25.26. ee eee eee ee tees 


Mth TOR) CXtALC OWNEO i. 0 5-5 ne ere de Gabe Tele rege ee es 
_ Lawful reserve with Federal reserve banks... .. 2.2.6... -0ss0es 
Items with Federal reserve banks in process of collection 

OT Ty 750 See Se Sard oop hls ee 
Amount due from national banks....... ERD 


- Amount due from‘other banks, bankers, and trust comp 
’ Exchanges for clearing house... .... 2... 0. ecb eee eee etree eee eee 
_ Chécks on other banks in the same place... ..... 1... sees ee weet tee ees 
’ . Outside checks and other cash items... .. 2... 25 ce ee ee ee te eee 
Redemption fund and due from United States Treasurer. ..-.......---++> 
' United States Government securities borrowed... .... +... sees er ee eee 
_ Bonds and securities, other than United States, borrowed. ...-...-.++-.-+ 


Oot gee ato RS a en ee eee OCR ic tcot to 25,315,624 26,581,943 


Capital stock paid in... ......-..-. 2.2 ee eee ce eee eee teenies spas 1,412,872 1,474,173 

cad cake Dan aan te PSK one ESS aioe dsl see : 1,198,899 1,256,9 
_ Undiviced profits, less expenses and taxes paid 4 

Reserved ige taxes, interest, etc., accrued 

National bink notes outstanding 


Due to Federal reserve banks .. - a no 
Amount due to national banks. . eer cae hy 


'. Amount due to other banks, bankers, and trust companies. ......-....++. 1,885,848 1,844,439 
_ Certified checks outstanding. .......---- +. eee ee tere tere terre renee 217,123 223,884 
* Cashiers’ checks outstanding. ..... 2... 2... -- eee ee etre terete eee 288,669 315,106 
Demand depots te Ae Ce ere a er eee 10,778,603 10,923,729 
' ‘Time deposits (including postal savings)... ....-. +--+ 0222 e+eeetee reese 6,313,809 7.315.604 
a United States deposits... 2... 2S... eee eee eee ee etter tee eres 144,504 139,843 
P PIEEAURIEDOSIIS «5.4, Oe a og ee Soe son ws we nen yt stl ese Reee se ies x 7 2 | 21,776'123 
‘United States Government securities borrowed. .......-.------- 7 eM Ss 
Bonds and securities, other than United States, borrowed... ..... ee cto 3.826 “ 
*. ments to repurchase United States Government or other securities sold. . 3,489 3.529 
Bills payable (incl. all oblig. represent. borrowed money other than redis.) . . 253,807 28,018 
- Notes and bills rediscounted ..-... -... -- +--+ 0s e eee ernest 168,149 120,024 
_ Letters of credit and travelers’ checks outstanding ........----.---.; +s. 12,880 15,449 
Accept. executed for cust. and to furn. dol. ex. less those purchased or disc... oui 248,184 3 
49, “5 ¥ 


_ Acceptances executed by other banks. .....--.-.--- 2+ 0+ esses terres eres 
either ariel MOST... Con) be sie nies Cre sere wetter eye tes stele esta 25,315,624 


CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS, BY CLASSES, JUNE 30, 1927, 


Central Re-} Other Re- Country 
serve City | serve ees Banks 


Balance Sheet. Banks Ban (7,401 
(35 Banks). |(360 Banks).} Banks). B 
4 \ Resources 1,000 $1,000 
4 Loans and discounts (including rediscounts) .....---- 3,030,532 
_ _@nited States Government securities, etc., owned... -} 995,79 
3 Other bonds, stocks, securities, etc., owned ... 25. é-wp.27 478,82 
~ Customers’ liability account of acceptances.......-- 6 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures. ..-...-.----- 72,139 
~ Lawful ve with Federal reserve banks.........- 456,275 
Items with Federal reserve banks in process of collection 2 
BpiGndh In: WAU occ cin.n jaan nent ee et inet 34,551 


- Amount due from national banks....-..--.---;--—-~ 
"1 aon due from State banks, bankers, and trust cos.in U.S. 
~ Bxchanges for clearing house..-....--.------ - 

Checks on other banks in the same place. . 


a ther cash items.......-.- 10,697 C 
if, : el ate a al ae due trom U. S. Treasurer 3 1,860 7,684 j 82,917 
_ United States Government ‘securities borrowed.......- 35 9,672 8,0 17,721 
Oe. . Other and total... .... 0.6.5... p- ee eee eF ee eee 6,023,435 | 8,596,409 | 11,962,099 
se ae tatinte vyd i ADih dee op oie wise srace win Sale aime ve aes ern rg fe eae Lares fi . i 
s re re es fe ea OR oe See ba eee A eer pee ieee 356,160 256,945 4 
$345 aes i 26,522 ¥ ; 
re rs 36,792 152,503 461,651 
““gyeiaai | sos'n08 | — 94°830 
unt due to national banks....-..--------- 44" A 3 *330_ 
- Amt due to State banks, bankers, and trust cos. > ’ 
_ U.S. and foreign countries. ...-.--- 797,486 92,258 254,695 4 
Certified checks outstanding -. - es: 3 seach reat 
_ Gashiers’ checks outstanding. . - Se * 6,813 315,106 
Demand di ts 844'310 | 3,597,222 | 4,482,197 | 10,923,72 
‘Time de; 2,083,964 | 4,709,802 Be bo: ot} 
Unite 15,928 86,665 37,250 139) ; 
United States Go 35 9,672 8,039 | «17,746 
Sate edlsco 104,044 | . 113,247 | 248,018 | 
i . 420.024 


ee t 50 36,289.| 74,185 
pee 81,738 | 3,942 | 248,184 
8,596,409 | 11,962,099 | 26,581,943 


ANALYSIS” Se “THE PURPOSES OF THE F T 
(Courtesy of the Bank of America, 44 Wall Street, New York City) x 


Welfare Saas Sl 


Institutions. 


‘Total 
Debt. 


: a5, 758,000 
2'848,275 


ene : 
——— —. me sy = 
$20,201,00 


Education. Buildings. 
Ataoma 2 

: rizona 
‘Arkansad $2,097,167 rahi 
Wornid ....... 1'560,000 4 68,275,000 
Colorado oF Ane Oe 2 2 : r Sik 9,400,000 a 
‘Connecticut 1,100 sia 


10, 
2 847,000. 
340,000 G00; 


_ 340,000 


Kenttic 
: oe: 995,000 
875,000 
7,513,750 1,390,000 
200,000 
1,581,000 


~” 650,000 
302,000 


1,140,000 
"4,398,839 


"735,500 


77,116,000 65,000,000 
is 500 


2,340,000 
7, 


w Yor’ 107,600,000 
vad North Gatolina 85,299,000 


North Dakota. 
‘Ohio... ‘ 


1,385,000 
1,600,000 
90,00 


$834,467,058 
$626,852,350 
$367,687, 100 


4997 totals...| $1,846,113,578 | $35,984,086 | $53,457,750 | $119,264,339| $17,845,523 
1925 totals. ..| $1,558,742,483 | $17,002,990 | $49,002,250 | $74,822,830 | $27,500,528 


22 totals. ..|_$1,071,506,981 | $16,904,282 _| $19,710, 750_| $45,156,139 | $20, 254,523 


- as 


- *Qutstanding warrants (not bonded indebted- 
). Florida and Nebraska have no bonded in- 
sbtedness. 

ficates of indebtedness to School and 
al Funds of State (not bonded indebtedness). 
duce jon” includes universities, public school 


systems (cost of buildings and maintenance). 
“Welfare Institutions” includes special and gen- 
eral hospitals, insafie asylums, penal institutions and 
reformatory schools. 
“Agricultural “ata” ‘4ncludés rural credits, State 
Bank of North Dakota, agricultural experiment 
stations, forestry, etc. 


 —- dnhnhnnnenaovOowmwO@sS0 Te Rivers prvi) 


DEBTS OF THE STATES IN 1927. . 


e national stirvey of state debts an 
F Dien ath tional sti { state debts and 
securities, made by the Bahk of America, 44 Wall 
Street,, New York City, The World Almanac, by 
jion. Oo ee preaaned the above table. The infor- 
rnishéd the bank's statistician, with 

wardly an. Peebles, by state officials having financial 
operations in their charge and it is, therefore, be- 
tes 1 to Be as far as possible fillthoritative and com- 


"the term “state debt” as used covers only tuhded 

0 5 jonded indebtedness” and excludes all items of 
; on a ‘durrent indebtedness. 

pt has been made to determine the net 

the. Bates of the Union. The methods of 

ing funds ahd phe arrangements for 

aa dnd lattes iter ih All thestates, “The net 

ae debt” as returned by the several sieve Treas- 

ers to The World Almanac is given ih & State 

te ate Cares tito, 2 as returned by the Bureau of 

ie Census 

Pi few exceptions the individual tabulations of 

Be Bhates read as of January 1, 1927, or of more 

cent date. Several new bond issues made their ap- 

. since co’ petcn of this survey was com- 

pleted and aecoral tigly they are unlisted. These 

7) comprise Carolina, porns 

eae ‘arbor 

t Re- 

South Dakota, Solaters” Bonus 


Cah ae, Katisas, and bonds of California and South 
arolna, 
Bank of Amerita’s Survey shows that on Jan, 
TOs7, the State governments in the United Btntes 


Baa @ total bonded indebtedness of $1,846, Le 577.72. 


or $15.76 per capita. Since the survey for he year — 
1925 the bonded indebtedness of the 48 States has_ 
increased 18.4 per cent and the per capita debt has 
increased 13,4 per cent or $1.85 per person. : 

The State of ow York has the largest bonded debt — 
and has rank consistently since the first surve) 

ank in im: far the 
¥ 


ee ts ae 
Four dante betes ‘Neb ae Kentuc 
Wisconsin—have tio bonded indébted edness. 
tucky ake Pip SBS L1G 12 12 of outstanding © 

and Wise bted to its trus 

amount ‘ot ms 763,000 and both these sta ston : 
been making reductions annually. - hase Co) 
the no debt class within the past. yest.” i a e 


(i 


ited States—Purposes of Debts of the States. 291 e. 


_ OF “THE STATES OF THE UNION ON JANUARY 1, 1927. 
(Courtesy of the Bank of America, 44 Wall Street, New York City.) 


| Waterways Other Soldiers’ Oth. Milit 
: ary| Fundin, ~ : 
and Harbors.|Improvements. Bonus. Purposes. Operations. Tipe STATE. Ps 


$5,000,000 $8,557,000 is 
een iny fea 2,810,275 


"$4,000 277, ue : 
EE snes |e, pe a ae 1,638,900 1,694,: ek oN See 


Broan Oia ees. Le -325- GOO tes ee eae Been 
Oe at PA nee 000, *500, 4,419,000 | .. es 


CEA SS DBO Me sek soi 20). Watee cow aT OOO ds 


9,038,000 


; fp a IC Ms ea AES 141,320 
am a "| "°"4,585,313- 


f 16,663,050 418,897 


| — | | oS ee rs é ee 
e © $30, 187,697 |..1927 totals eure 
" $220,141.800 | $108,130,912 | $287,097,600 | $13,395,787 |$106,735,471 | $27,960,900 |..1925 totals yd 

RR ee ee ei mano tis bea eit in Bio baa uhall sped, A 
» 213,891,400 | $101,550,561 | $130,022,000 | $18,440,810 |$118,557,513 | $19,331,406 |..1922 totals 


“Highways” includes bridges and grade crossing “Other Military Purposes’ includes ae aes i 
elimination. insurrection costs and old war debts. = tee - 
“Other Improvements” includes physical im- Funding Operations” includes refunding opera- 


' provements other than highways, waterways or 


ous. 2 . 
“Miscellaneous” includes debts for unspecified! 
_ buildings. purposes and purposes not otherwise classified. h : 


‘The highest per capita debt of any state in the 
country is that of South Dakota, the share of each in- 
habitant being $85.15 or nearly five and a half times 
the average for the nation. However, the state has i, 
been reducing its indebtedness and at present it is p t pues is some $15,500,000 _ 
$8.80 less per person than it was two years ago. ower than it was in 1925, despite the incurring of - 

* State - has gad have been assuming greater | new debts to the extent of about $5,500,000. 
responsibility for the welfare of citizens and the un- | states have soldiers’ bonus issues outstanding. 
dertaking of vast improvements for the public good. | Illinois has the largest debt, amounting to [95,- 
Highway and bridge construction is the leading pur- | 000, New York State stands second with $39,600,000, 

J pose for which bonds have been issued. In 1922, | and Michigan third with $30,000,000. The ent 
~ ti four per cent of the total outstanding debt trae § indebtedness of the states of lows 
was incurred for this purpose, in 1925, forty per cent | Kansas, Ohio and Washington is represented by 
and at the pent time 45 per cent of the total exist- | bonds for this 
ing debt of the states represents outlay for roads. 
Further significance is i a to the $834,467,058 
worth of securities issued to finance highway con- 
struction when it is recalled that the good roads 
movement is a relatively new one. 
_ On @ per sepita basis the debt for highway con- 
_ struction has risen from $3.50 in 1922 to $7.12. The 
Rew York State. a ver "Stor 600. ao0, ned ita. An analysis shows that 66 p 
ew Yor ate, gregatin: ,600,000, capita. An ‘ysis shows L 
1 named are Penn-' exit debt has been incurred BOR Jani 
1920. Since that date there has been issued a S 
of $1,217,337,839 of the securities outstanding, or 
$10.39 for every man, woman and child in the ~ 


country. Hi 
‘All of the outstanding bonds of Arkansas, Michi- — 

gan, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota and West 

suc! ori. ries and Virginia were issued since this country entered the 

| War debts, we find 87.54 or | war and the existing debts of Illinois, lowa, Kansas, — 

‘per cent of all the State securities outstanding Ohio and Washington have been incurred since 1921. | 


/ a 


, _ others of Valet re the order 
pprerania ($97,888,000), Illinois ($87,000, uf Nort 
i ($85,299,600) life 8,27: 


pe 
,600) and California ($6 5,000) . 
~ Second in the list of stands soldiers’ 


x 


292 United States—Government Debt; Securities Floated; Coinage. 
i tlie me ore Sli Cian eS Se 


caleba 4 pi 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. \ 


Inter: Non- Net 
Interest Annual est eee sete oa 
JUNE 30 Bearing Interest Per e earing 

Debt. ° Charge. Cap. Debt Capita 
ms Dollars. Dolls, Dollars. Dollars. Dotlars 
33,545, 1,176,320] 238,761,733 Jes 5 13.90 
29,789,153 141 620) 233,015,585) 12% 1280 
27,542,946 1,280, 160} 245,680,157) 1,17 11.64 
25,541,573) 205,090) 243,659,413} 1, 10.83 
24,176,745 970,920} 239,130,656) 1, 11.25 
24,176,781 70,245] 235,838,510) 1, 11.33 
ate ane 235, pits 10.75 


21,275,602 


21,275,602) 2 ; 10.74 
21.336,673) ,879,830| 236,751,917) 1, 10.06 
22,787,084 :760,450| 228,301,285) 1, 10.09 
22,835,330 ,659,550] 225,681,58 F 52 

891, ,)52,560} 218,729,530) 1, 60 
29'936,642 507,260} 219,997,718 10.14 


bet Fh at fend fe et bt fet ete 
me 
COOnooo COOCOCrHHS 
~ 
oO 


23,084,636) 


1, 
TL 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
iH 
1 
1 
1 
1, 
1 


$3,625,481 82] 14/232, 230] 248,836,878 18.33 
1918. ..'. .|11,985,882,436] 466,256,885 : 
: LOLS 25,234,496,274| 1,052, 333,621] 10.02} 11, 109,370) 236,428,775] 25,482, 084/419) 24'479,302, '376| 230.64 


1,016,592,219) 


to 

bO. 

TH 

oO 

200 
Sean nets Sec eGDe essscossso 
¢ abo = vice) pt 


~The interest. Hearing debt is exclusive of bohds | 


* issued to the Pacific railways, and the Navy pension 


fund. 

The tion-interest bearing debt includes old de- 
mand notes; United States notes, less the amount 
of the gold reserve since 1900; postal currency and 
fractional currency, less the amounts officially 
estimated to have been destroyed; and also the 
redemption fund held by the Treasury to retire 
national bank notes of national banks failed, in 
liquidation, and reducing circulation, which prior 
to 1890 was not included in the published debt 


The dona: debt of  efithe United States on Aus 
31, 1919, when the war debt was at its peak, was 
$26,596, 701,648.01; the net balance in the general 
fund on that day was sh aoe eee 534.76; making 
the net debt $25,478,592,113. 

Net public debt, ‘with ereg ‘capita in earlier 
eee ee $82,976, 294-815. 63; oe $53,- 
173,217—3$7.34; (1820) $91 {015,560 89-44 qd 830) 
$48,565,406—$3.77; (1840 ) $3,573 344—S0. 21; ete 
$63,452,774 = $2.74: ( $59, 964,402 — $1.91 
(1865) $2,674,815,857—$76.98; eee the $2,331, 169,- 
956—$60.46; (1880) $1,919,326,748—$38.27; (1890) 
$890,784,371—$14.13; (1895) Son, 672,967—$12.96 


statements. 
SECURITIES ISSUED TO THE PUBLIC, 1919-1926. 
(From Data furnished by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle.) 
CORPORATE ISSUES, INCLUDING REFUNDINGS. 
(Figures show thousands of dollars, except last coltunin.) 


Long Term Short |Preferred | Common |Canadian|Oth. hos Total Cor. 
Bonds, Notes Term Is. | Stocks, ‘Stocks. Issues. 


607,808 | 512,910 5 


2,739,653,646 
2,966,304,697 


2,667, 
3,059, 052 


x 294,483 _ 676,562. (448 | 522 | 5,2! 

ie The reftitial issues tnoliged in the above table | 902,960: ee $737,548,240; (1923), $530, 343, 2: 
ie totaled, in th ng ful Amounts. a8 followsa (1919), | 193d). 85 aie 300; (1925), 373 i 
TAS was, 326,010; (1920), $256, 298, ait; (1921), “S807: $949, Lear : gs ts: ti 3 


i f OTHER ISSUES, INCLUDING REFUNDINGS,. 
et, (Figures show thousands of dollars, éxcept last column.) 


{ For’n Gov’t{F’rm Loan| Wart Fin.| Municipal |Canadian,| U. S. Tér+ Grand Total 


¥ Yeat. Issues. |B'd Issuies|B'd Issues} Issues. {Sold Here'|rit'l Poss.| Inc. Corporate 
“al 1919.,..........-+4{ 439,679 | 110,000 | 200,000 3, 
OE eres Brera sleavay ala: [seer a i Ba ie iu ou 
(MET Ta eae ae 379,270 | 121,940 |2.. 2.00. : 5, 2 "793, 
1922. eeieseee eae. 431,305 380.415 NBS Be bigntit 201,119 14033 sae eS 952 
A 7 re 778,008 179,108 ei ke 1.398953 140,014 $830 can 138 
hy 1 oak Bidtied 131,395 [020.2112 b 13329,951 | 111,192 | 10,422 "306:96 $6786 d 
The refunding issues included tn, the above stable (1921), $627, 054, 873i 1922 4 
i a totaled for both tables in their f ony $685, 101708 24). S769,8 0: *ga8, “shou 
M tollows—(1919), $697,785,662; ‘T920), $37 13999: iSssod: (pone. 31. 85,388,385 


x DOMESTIC COINAGE AT UNITED STATES ata: 


ther and Calendar : 
“4 Silvet. [Total Valtie,|| Years. Gold. Silver, Total value, 2 
: : $10,014) $29,412, 98 $35, a: 476 6 1Ree ne ae 45,365,000 3 : 
Mi. 25,473, Bf'448'403|| 1034 | i 010, Boo] Sevtas7:oaal "a2 ‘ ‘8)14575 118 mo 
> Ce 
iN 89,057,535| 100,782/815||————___— | 5380 888 __ 19,826,806 102,828,001 — 
i $4, 325,030! 165, 076, 6461! 1793-1926!4,040,943,47711,393,513,066!5,558,273,492 1 


ie 
, 


U. 8.—Government Recetpis and Disbursements; Appropriations. 293 


U. S. GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


YEAR R'pts, Total Disb’rs,| | YEAR R’pts Total Disb’rs 
(ise Per Ordinary Per Per Ordinary Per 
cal). Capita] Disb’rs’ments.} Capita. Capita] Disb’rs’ments.} Capita. 

1789-91 Swabesd tw SZ 007452) aw $601,060,723} $6.87 $7.10 

1800. . 848,7 $2. $2.04 603,589,490] 6.79 7.45 

1810.. 384.2 a 1.17 675,511,715] 7.48) 7.30 

1820.. 17,840,67 zs 1.9 701,372,375, 7.46 6.96 

1830. . 24,844,117) 1. 1.18) 7.23 6.84 
840.. 19,480,11 1. 1,42 4,11 7.44 7.01 

1850. . 43,592,889) 1. a7 7 734,673,16 7.42 7.07 

1855. . 65,350,57 2. 2.15 697,910,827] 6.93 7.20 
860.. 6 ,054,6 ie 2.01 779,664,5 7.62 7.08 

1865...) 322,031,158} 9. 37.27 1,118,174,126} 10.78 11.06 

1870. 395,959,834) 10. 7.61 4,174,010,586} 39.74 85.38 

1880. 333,526,501} 6. 5.28 .| 4,647,603,852| 43.79) 144.77 

1890. 080. 6. 4.75 -| 6,704,414,438) 63.00 57.72 

1900. 7.2: as 6.39 -| 5,624,932,961) &2.05 47.33 

1901. 587,685,338] 7. 6.56 «| 4,109,104,151) 37.35 30.7 

1902. 562,478 7 5.96] .} 4,007,135,480} 36.21 33.4 

1903. 560,396,675} 6. 6.26 .| 4,012,044,702) 35.79) 29.96 
904. 539,716, 6. 6.50) .1 3,780, 148,684} 33.31 31.09 

1905. 544,606,759} 6. 6.77 .| 3,962,755,690) 33.83) 30.65 

1906..| 594,717, i. 6.49 -| 4,129,394,441] 35 .48) 29.45 
907 663,125,66 Fx 6.41 


“Ordinary receipts” include receipts from customs, 
internal revenue, direct tax, public lands, and 
Miscellaneous, but do not include postal revenues, 
or receipts from loans, premiums, or Treasury 
The figures cover actual receipts as of Treas- 
ury accounts. 

The receipts from eustoms and internal revenue 
are shown elsewhere, in a separate table, as also 


are postal revenues, etc. 

The receipts from Panama Canal in 1927 (fiscal 
year) were $25,768,390. 

“Ordinary disbursements’ cover disbursements 
for War, Navy, Indians, pensions, interest pay- 
ments, and civil and miscellaneous items; but do 
not include payments for postal service, Panama 
Canal, public debt, or special purposes. 


U. S. MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 


YEAR YEAR YEAR 
(Pisc.) War Navy. (Fisc.) War Navy. (Fisc.) War Navy. 
Dollars. S.5 Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doilars. . 
1810 2,294,324) 1,654,244) |1884. . 39,429,603 17,292,601} |1906 117,946,692] 110,474,264 
1820. . 2,630,392 4,387,990/|1885. . 42,670,578] 16,021,080}|1907 122,576,465} 97,128,469 
1830. 4,767,129 3,239,429] /1886. . 34,324,153] 13,907,888)}|1908 137,746,524) 118,037,097 
840. ,095,267 6,113,897 ||1887. . 38,561,026] 15,141,127}|1909 161,667,462} 115,546,011 
850. . 9,687,02: .904,725}|1888. . 38,522,436] 16,926,438]|1910 155,911,706} 123,173,717 
1855 14,648,074] 13,327,095}|1889.. 435,2 21,378,809}|1911 160,135,976 1,937,644 
1860 16,472,203] _ 11,514, 1890.. 44,582,8. 22,006,206)|1912. 148,795,422! 135,591,956 
1865. .|1,030,690, 122,617,434||1891. . 48,720,065] (26,113,896]|1913. »387,4 133,262,862 
1870.. 57,655,6 21,780,230}|1892. 46,895,456 9,174,139||1914 173,522,804) 139,682,186 
1871.. 35,799,992 431,027 ||1893. 49,641,773 .136,0 1915 172,973,092] 141,835,654. 
1872.. 35,372,157) 21,249,810//1894. 54,567,930} 31,701,294||/1916 164,635,577) 155,0293426 
1873.. 46,323,138} 23,526,257/|1895. 51,804,579] 28,797,796||1917. 440,276,880] 257,166,437 
1874.. ,313,927|  30,932,587//1896- 50,830,9) 27,147,732||1918. .|5,684,348,624|1,368,642,794 
1875. . 41,120,646] 21,497,626||1897.. 48,950,268 ,561, 1919. .|9,253,059,384/2,009,272,389 
1876. . 38,070,889}  18,963,310)|!1898. . 91,922 58,823, 104/|1920. .|1,094,834,202| 629,893,116 
1877.. 37,082,736)  14,959,935)|1899 229,841, ,942,985/|1921. 557,168,810 +278,809 
1878. 32,154,148} 17,365,301]/1 134,774,768} 55,953,078||1922. 393,389,739| 456,338,787 
1879. 40,425,661 15,125,127/}1901 144,615,697| 60,506,978)|1923. 352,102,353] 322,532,90: 
1880... 38,116,916 13,536,985) |1902 112,272,216} 67,803,128]/1924. 348,629,778] 332,249,13 
188i... 40,466,461 15,686,672//1903 418,619,520] 82,618,034||1925..| 361,887,889| 346,142,001 
1882. . 43,570,494 032,046] | 1904 115,035,411) 102,956,102 venta 355,072,226| 312,743,410 
1883. 48'911.383| _15.283,437111905. 1 122,175,074: 117,550,308 1927 360,808,777! 318,909,096 


clude expenditures for rivers and harbors, but not 
expenditures on account of the Panama Canal or 
civil ditures under the War Department at 
W: * 


n. 
Ls me with the fiscal year 1923, the figures 
include all expenditures, civil and military, under 


eS. War eg ee exclusive of Panama Canal. 


Navy” column are on a warrant 
basis, and, up to and including the fiscal year 1922, 
do not include civil expenditures under the Navy 
Department at Washington. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1923, the figures 
include all expenditures, civil and naval, under the 
Navy Department. 


APPROPRIATIONS BY CONCRESS. 
(Covering 12-month period ending June 30 of year named.) 


Se i 


YEAR. |} Ap’priations. YEAR. Ap’ priations. YEAR. Ap’ priations. YEAR. Ap’priations. 
[_———————cqj—_— |_—————_—__+--—~ 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
467,159,617/||1 617,382,178]|1921..... 4,070,964,534 6 

aie Tape eas 489,241,777 684,757,276||1922...... 4,177,802, 101 
1890... 218,115,440 246 674,497,625||1923... 951,062,084 
1900... 462,509,750 78,677,859|| 1924 4,020,488, 
T9OL 3.52 457,152,143 1,178,908,963]|1925..... 3,952,587,221 
1902... 479,365,657 .|18,144,861,745]|1926 ..... 4,176,000,2' 
1903...- 486,439,307 663,725,795||1919. .... .|25,598,967,518)/1927..... 4,193,326,585 
1904... 464,846,770 634,549,561 


empted from the fiscal year limitation, and are 
available until expended, as are also other appro- 
DPriations when expressly exempted by law. 

In the case of these appropriations the amount 
that can be expended during any one fiscal year 
is sometimes limited. 
priation can all be used in one year or spread over 
a period of years according to the nature of the 
unde: ing. 

Still other appropriations are indefinite both as 


A large part of the appropriations made by Con- 
gress are annual appropriations, intended only to 
cover the running expenses of the Government 
during a specific fiscal year. Such appropriations 
Bg eet ge fe Ts Pcie ase, and tot 

ey were e, 
satan ge Rage rh pee Done. unless repealed before 


year. 
) for rivers and harbors work, | to time and amount, such as appropriations for 
{ ites add public buildings are by law ex-! interest on the public debt. 


ae 


If not limited the appro- | 
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“ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE ‘SOUTH’ IN 27 YEARS. 


The Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md., has 
‘ prepared the following table of the economic progress 
of the South for twenty-seven years. ‘The South in- 
cludes these sixteen States: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas Virginia and 
West Virginia, and the District of Columbia, which 


1900 
27,445,457 
:195,000]" 


$1,196,302,086 
$1,564,183,490 


Population. 
Property, true value. . 
Assessed value property... 
pe mache 

ie Une 


-Mines, Suarties aud Wells: 
Capit tal 5% ; 
Products, value. 

Cotton Manufacturin| 
Capital, 

Products, value 
Spindles, number active . 
Looms, number active. . 
Cotton coped. pele 

Cottonseed Oil Mill 

Capital. ,.., aoe 

Products, value. 
iture Manufacturing: 
roducts, value 


“**"$i34,000,000 
$130,253,000 
$99,118,000 


1,563,841 


34,450,000 
56,269,746 


$15,592,000} 
2'642,720 


Fu 


a made, tons 
‘Lumber cut, M. feet 
pa - Mineral ote OED value. . 
Coal mined, 
Iron ore een tons 
_ Petroleum, barrels 
‘Bauxite production, eek 
_ Phosphate mined, tons. . 
- Sulphur produced, ton. . 
an otal land area, acres. . . 


yee without seed. :.. 
Value, including see 


alu ARE 
Wheat, uishels..; 3.1.00. 
_ Valu 5 


$39;930,000 
25,224,000 
8,652,000 
23,086,000 
5,433,000 


ee iy 


“$693, 453, 600 
$352) "094" “190 


ig: 
"Aggregate Fesourods. AG 
apital. . 
i _naividuals deposits. . >. 


ro 
Motor vehicles, , 
aw WAY eX] enditures . (@ $12,636,839 
Schoo is, expenditures $35,037,000 


me! ae (0) ay _ (c) Census of 1920. 


32,480, 
(a)$40,631,405,000 
$13,033,657,000 


$2,885,927,698 
$3,158,388,799 


(d) 1904. 


have a total area of 969,237 square miles. That 
about one-third of Continental United States. 
The South produces, according to the census of © 
1920, practically all of this country’s output of 
cotton and cottonseed products, sugar cane and 
its product, peanuts, sulphur (three-quarters 0: the 
world’s output), bauxite, phosphate rock, Fuller's” 
earth, turpentine and rosin and carbon black. is 
summary follows: Z 


1970 1925 1926. 


39,711,000 
$80,000,000,000 
$32,794,506,000 


(c) $6,883,171, 000. 


39,206,000 
(0)$71,375,367, ‘000 
$31,217,627,000 


(c)$6,883,171,000 
$10,372, 185,000 


$657,011,924]..... )$2,274,526,385 
$213,540, 100] 0.6. cca e eww ec ees Osi, 057,567,748 


$360,230,000 $1,060,000,000 
17,612,040 

330,508 

4,770,062 


(c)$178,000,000 
$242,010,000 


343 


$87;/000;000) . 208 #2. 6... ee 
$136,000,000 


25,332,00 
oo dz 200 4,487,907 

8,603,000 
"263,589,000 


95,128 1253, 
437,223 
ey +250 © 


43 632" 000, 


(c etry 685,380, aon 
e)4E 4,876,960,2 
5,576,000, 


600 
33; 682,592,000 
126,4 


174,942,000 
$216, 189,000 
$104,065,000 

45,750,000" 


$485: 


4,628,000 ; 


$10,2 k 
$762 are 


2 1344, a9 
1,672,4 0,305 ‘ 
$528,409, 64) 
91, 346 
5,805,671 
00 $395, 975,833 
$364,863,725 
(e) 1914. 


“EMBEZZLEMENT AND FRAUD LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Hs. _ EMBEZZLEMENT INSURANCE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES.- 


eevee 2,513,514/1915 
outlay 2,236, 036/1916. 
ve 546)1917 


a4 21 g3) Oo, 347|1018 . 2 2. 1$2'472/385| 1922. 


i omens oma B. Joyce of the National 


a year. 
ae 4 
) a year. 


Le public from embezzlement at $125,- 
nancial crime and its suppression,” says Mr. 
cost; the American public more than $2,500,- 

6 Sie: items in the can ublie’s great 

Fis fraud loss are estimated ss Fe 


2,128, pe 1919.4... 
1,366,7 
1,921, "388 


3,704, re 1233 


4'406,9 Bees . 
ee Sane osa,at 


1920 
SORTS da. 8,6 72.034 
ry +82, ‘308,50 :14,038,00 


“Stock frauds, $50,000,000: merchandise trauds 
500, "rad 


,000; credit che. 265, 000,000; 
ihett, hold-up, $250,001 0,00 
00,000, 
,000, 


; embezzlement, 
tion, prevention Le "itaoe oe i. 
1e! 
000,000." ¥ we the, 
6 losses in the United 


Burglary insuran 
in 1925 totaled $13, ‘305, 514, according to inform f 
tlon gathered by the National Surety epee x 


* 
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aie NATIONAL WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Deak _ (By the Bureau of the Census.) 
eo Tomine 


| PER ONT. INCREASE. 


a Form oF WEALTH. 1912 to)1904 to] 1900 to 

< of 1900. 1922. |} 1912. | 1904. 

otf f 1,000 Dolis.|1,000 Dolls.|1,000 Dolls.\1,000 Dolls. 

Ges Total <4. SP ee eras 320,803,862] 186,299,664] 107,104,194) ‘88,517,307 

ey | $$$ $$ | |] | — | | 

_ Real prop. and imp. tax'd. .| 155,908,625] 96,923,406] 55,510,228 / : 
Real prop. andimp., exempt! 20,505,819] 12,313,520 6,831,245 


Mt ivedtock.2:: 02. ..--.~- 1 61238'389| 4,073,792 
-_/ Farm impl. and machinery.. 2,604 1,368,225 844,990 
Manuf. mach., tools, impi. . 6,091.45 3,297,754 


_ Railroads and thelr equip...| 19,950,800] | 16,148,632 11,244,752 \ 
ee ee emcees ese , freee eee eee eee Pee oe bole os bee ose ahadio inte les ere am 
= eer 15,414/447| 10,265,207] 4,840,547 j ; 


Street railways.......... 4,877,636 4,596,563 2,219,966 1,576,197 
Telegraph systems....... 203,896 223,253 227,400 211,650) 
Telephone systems....... 1,745,774 1,081,433 585,840 400,324 


Pullman and oth. cars 
owned by railroads 


545,415 123,363 123,000 98,837 

500,000 
2,951,484 1,491,117 
360,865 


90,000 275,000 267,752 


4,229,357 2,098,613 562,851 402,619 

A ee ee 80,261,762| 36,950,934] 20,460,886) 16,851,423 
Agricultural products. ... 7 5,240,020 1,455,069 
Manufactured products...| 28,422,848] 14,693,862 ; 6,087,151 
Imported merchandise... . 826,632 5 424,971 
Mining products......... 730,296 815,552 408,067 326,852 

_ Cloth., personal adornments, 
fur., horse-drawn vehicles : 

and kindred property.. 39,816,001} 12,758,225 8,250,009 6,880,000 


Gold and silver coin and 
aes where's niet 4,278,155 2,616,643 1,998,603 1,677,380 


Percentages in black type show decreases. [922 at $62,000,000,000, increasing in 1923 to — 
‘a The Federal Trade Commission estimates the | $70,000,000,000. 
- national wealth of the United States in 1922 at Real estate values are about 65 per cent. of the 
$353,035,862, and the total national income for total national wealth. , aly 
NATIONAL WEALTH BY STATES, IN 1922. E 

Manuf.Mach.,|Railroads and 
Livestock. Tools, Impl. | Equipment. 


Deuars. 
Ef 


oe 


Lye 


Realty. 


8,916,000 
19,996,000 
‘44,106,000 — 

489,000 


3 


ek O78 OT et rk ek bet 


Cot 
B8Se 
OW 


‘North Carolina. 
North D : 


888: 

5A ree 2,60 08,339,000 
“aig! 47,350,000 
iy’ 842/040,000 sree 
798°953,000 

3/250,693, 1953, 41,297, 

"210,354,000 482,967,000 141,083,000 

976,239.000 1210 36,000 59,682,000 28°410,000| 128,700,000) 11,397,000 | 

Pe aataddaieceaitior| WEE ae be Sete] J ER ACTS 

States!320,803,862,000! 176,414,444,000'5,807,104,000 15,783,260,000 19,950,800,000'4,567,407,000 


‘United 
ie “S 
& OK 2 { : 


sy 


U. S. NATIONAL Ree IN 1922, BY Perera te cape cnn 


GmoGRAPHICAL 
_ “Division. Total. 


Realty. | Livestock. | Machinery. | Railroads. | 
are. Peaay, "Dollars. Dollars. 


New England...... A 
Middle Atlantic... .. 
East North Central. 


West North Central. 018 i 7 000 731, 3; 333, 14 
Re 2,887,000 o7. 101,000)1, Be 186° 000|2;134,773,000 
South Atlantic...... 29,168 : 000 6 Boo eae 268 °000| 1002 EB 


170,162,000 
East South Central. 
West South popiey 349. bee 000, 


ae 4 14,601,000] 296,726 9, 
malic LAupad 5 378 58 ‘900 e 327" 202,000! 726,030, ‘900 1,465,867,000 aan orm, ‘000 | 
S. national pa an in previous years— | (1850) $7,135,779,000._ The figures 1850-1870 
ois, 037,093,000; (1880) $43,642,000,000; | cover taxable property only. ; 
$24,054,818,000; (1860) $16,159, 616,000; ; 
NATIONAL WEALTH PER CAPITA, BY STATES, IN 1922. 
(1912 Figures are in Parentheses.) 3 


asso” 
£390. 


: Dollar: Dollars Dollars Dollars § 
STATE. Per Capita. STATE. Per Capita. STATE. Per Capita. STATE. Per Capita. a 
913 LOW isnt 34 4,274 (3,465)|| Nev, ......./6,998 (5,003 .|4,482 (2,125) . 4 
3052) RTM Ste alls rc 3 493 (2,632)||N. H...... "07 4 (1, 03} L773 (848) 
11450 (981) .524 (2,240) 2,010 (1,561) 3 
107 (3,312) .|1,855 (1,158) 299 ts gBe 3,247 73083 
2,702) 2,586 (1,351) 436 (2,69 2,389 (1,407) 
2,041) 2,665 (1,694) 703 (740) 3050 aa @ 
. 2,728 (1,478) 3,243 (1,827) 692 (3,329) 3,600 (2,484) Bi | 
Dist t Cal. 3, 879 Se a 2,899 (1,828) 048 (1,861) 3,040 (1,897) 4 
.».-/2,358 (1,167) 3,442 (2,529) 864 atts ,887 (1, 583). 2 
AEE fete GR 17 5) Mie | 
«+. -|3,30% (1,5 ks ; ———— 
é Ee 3, ae (3 663) 3,691 (2,792)||R. L......./3,086 (1,737) ||U- ae eter 2,918 (1,950) © Fe | 
,. 12,942 (1,954) IN 4,004 (3,049)I1S. C....... 1,385 (81) 4 
/ ef capita in prior years (1004 $1,318;| taxable and exempt. In 1870 the per capita of — 
4 caseos shi 185, 1800), $1,036) A880) 8870. taxable property was $624; in 1860 it was $514; 
ee figures above include all oben: both| and in 1858 it was $308. i 


a THE CHIEF SOURCES OF NATIONAL INCOME. 
ca ' (From a Bulletin by the Federal Trade Commission.) 


Or the ‘total estimated income in 1923, amounting | wages, or other remuneration for their work; capital 
nearly 000,000, maniifacturing industries | and enterprise received the other 45 per cent. in 

: contributed 24,1 billions, or 34 per cent. Brotits, rent, and interest. 

riculture came second in 1923 with 9.4 billions, These proportions were about the same as _for >| 

wae was 13.5 per cent. of the total. the entire six years, 1918-1923, combined. The — | 

2 4, Mereantite business made the third contribution | Proportions varied, however, from year to year with = 


the changes in general business prosperity. 
which was 8.6 billions, or about one-eighth cn ageloulture ihe Wakes of Bired labor ciaaieds ca | 


Fourth came the personal-service businesses— i oo Pee eae 
7 n the professional service businesses w: and. 
roy aaah SO bees ey shops, and Breet salaries of hired workers amounted to only ot 23 per 
Ex ota ta since she illions, or 9 per} cent, of the total value created by this group of 

€ to come. businesses. In this group, however, most of the 

: j i—law, medicine, engineering. | share designated as going to capital and enter-_ 
- etc ae tent orth contribution in size, which prise, namely, 77 per cent., is the value of the serv- 
7 ws 5.2 billions of dollars, or 7.5 per cent. of the | ice and advice rendered by trained professional 


Ss. 
re “that was sixth in magnitude was that In the banking business, labor’s share was 28 
team railroads, namely, 4.6 wae of dollars, | per cent. In this business there is a large amount 
per ‘ee of the total income in 1 of invested capital per-employee as compared with 
uarrying eontributed 3. a billions, or | most industries. 
total in 1923, and ca seventh. Labor's portion of the total’ net product was- 
FZ 1% billions in | above the average of 55 per cent., especially in the 
fi oe Saked eighth and constituted 2.5 per cent. | mercantile business and in certain’ public utilities, 
the al ine In the mercantile business and in the telephone 
Commercial "Panking - contributed 1.4 billions of | industry it was 67 cent. in- 1923; in the, steam 
Mars, or 2 pet cént, of the total income in 1923. yalltoad. ind dustry, 69 per cent.; in the telegraph 
ft the total estimated ataront of industry, Rmount- | and ocean cable business, 73 per cent.; in water 
pract ate R708 0% 0.000% Hee in ie » the em- Hiarecdes Sis 77 pee seats ae a “het product ot 
tries and occupations 8) r cent. 0: e total ne odu 
Feoljed $8. Bi billions, or 55 per cent., in salaries, | the industry. i ak: 


NATIONAL WEALTH OF FOREIGN Leche 
entina—(1916) $13,900,000,000. Finanee Minist 
Australia—(1917) $6,000,000,000. Hungar Bagg! $3, 155,200,000. 

oe came the war) $55,000, | india British) Pete Shirtas) 15,000 crores of — 


peows-over 3 
et slain um— (1012) $5,800,000,000; (1920) $12,- (g25. Fouepaas Chamber of Commerce), 
The last figures are a London banker's 


ls 


$25.01 ,000,000; (1912), $22,000,000,000. m 
Japan—(1912) $11,700,000,000; (1922) $22,500,- a 


000, 
, cerry Empire—(1917) $130,000,000,000. The ico— oe 
ee was made by a Crown Minister, in Parlia- Mex a Pre ema a 6. ‘Debs. ot Commerce), 


m £744, B00 000; (1917), $1,500, S00, 000 
ont Naeinel (1917) $11,000,- - Russia in Buroye) G34. Central Statistic 
A ureau SCOW), Ki 
ik iy 32,175,000,000 gold | about $50,000,000,000. ree 000 Bold rubles 
oy 000, 000,0 1 gold Krone or crown| South th “Africa (1917) $3,000,000,000. f 
United Kingdom— (i923, (enieras. £20,000, 
000; (1912), $70,500,000,000; (1917,’- - statemen: 
| Batliamnend), s $80,000 0,000 0, 0. 
one o e a) ove ta as to fore ci 
is official, nor is any of it actually thasd on ym: 
of property such as is taken in the United 
The estimates are mostly by bankers or at 


: Sathiho esti- 
mie 8 by. another; cigad) 30, 000,- 
Se onarenty or $40,000,000,000, according 

to GOO, 0 ‘published by Dr. chen the German 
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es MONETARY SYSTEM OF THE UNITED a 
E (Revised by the Director of the Mint.) Pracaieae 


'. Gold Coin—Weight, 25.8 ins t Mar: 
fineness, 900-1000, unlimi PAs: ineues pete afin 


, ul ted 
tions, $2.50, $5, 310, $20; legal tender, unlimited; | 


receivable for all public dues; exchangeable for 
gold certificates and other forms of ag 
Standard Silver Dollars—Weight, 412.5 grains; 
fineness, 900-1000; ratio to gold, 15.988 to 1; coinage 
ceased in 1905, resumed in 1921; legal tender, un- 
limited, unless otherwise contracted; receivable for 
-- all public dues; exchangeable for silver certificates 
Nears rset olay es gre = 
ubsidiary ver Coin—Weight, 385.8 grains 
to the dollar; fineness, 900-1000; ratio ton gold 
14.953 to 1. Limit of issue, needs of the people. 
Denominations 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents; legal 
tender not.to exceed $i0; receivable for ali dues 
oP to $10; exchangeable for minor coin; redeem- 
able in “lawful money” at the Treasury in sums 
or multiples of $20. 
Minor Coin—Weght, 5 cent piece, 77.16 grains, 
75 per cent. capper, 25 per cent. nickel; 1 cent 
piece, 48 grains, 95 per cent. copper, 5 per cent. 
tin and zinc; limit of issue, needs of the people; 
legal tender not to exceed 25 cents; receivable for 
all dues up to 25 cents; redeemable in “lawful 
money” at the Treasury in sums or multiples of $20. 
Gold Certificates—Limit of issue for gold 
bullion, to two-thirds of the amount of gold cer- 
tificates outstanding; for gold coin, unlimited, 
United States 
$100,000,000; de- 
$50, 


$5,000, $10,000; made legal tender by act Dec. 24, 
1919; receivable for all public dues; redecmable in 
goid coin at the Treasury. 

Silver Certificates—Unlimited as to issue for 
standard silver dollars; denomimations, $1, $2, $5, 
$10, $20, $50, $100; not a legal tender; receivable 


STOCK OF MONEY IN 


Stock of Money in |Circula. 
Money inU-S.} Circulation. |PerCap. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1890..........]1,685,123,42911,429,251,270) 22.82 
1900.........-|2,339,700,673/2,055,150,998} 26.93 


Juuy 1. 


Gold coin and gold bullion in the United States 
on July 1, 1927, totaled $4,565,070,147. 
The for gold coin and gold bullion do not 
include hoarded gold or gold outside the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve banks and agents. 
Gold certificates are secured dollar for dollar by 
gold held in the Treasury for their redemption; 
silver certificates are secured dollar for dollar by 
standard silver dollars held in the Treasury for their 


reserve may 
redemption of Treasury 

also secured dollar for 
silver dollars, hel the Treasury. 
‘ederal Reserve notes are obligations of the United 


MONETARY STOCK OF 


TorTaL STocK oF COIN 
AND B 


;ULLION. PER CAPITA. 

Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. 

7|1,249,552,756| 677,448,933] 15.45 | 8.38 

3 7,872.672| 682.383,277| 16.22 | 8.33 

1:357,881,186| 686,401,168| 16.31 | 8.24 

1,472'995.209| 687,958,920] 17.40 | 8.12 

"466,056.632| 705,330,224| 17.03 | 8.20 

1'615,140,575| 723.594,595| 18.46 | 8.27, 

640,567,131] 733,250,073| 18.45 | 8.25 

°635,424.513| 727,078,304| 18.10 | 8.05 

"753,134.114| 732,002,448| 18.65 | 7.79 

912... _|1,812,856.241| 741,184,095| 18:95 | 7-75 

doe Peete tse SSS 8) te | 28 
Peed bo * 5 , if . . 

i 1,973,330,201| 758,039,421] 19.59 | 7.63 


1901 2,483,067,977|2,175,307,962| 27.98 
1902 . -]2,563,266,658}2,249,390,551) 28.43 
1903 2,684,710,987|2,367,692,1€9| 29.42 
1904. 2,803,504,135|/2,519, 142,860) 30.77 
1905. 2,883,109,864|2,587,882,653| 31.08 
1906. 3,069,976,591/2,736,646,628) 32.32 
1907. 3,115,561,007|2,772,956,4 32.22 
1908. 3,378,764,020/3,038,015,488 -72 
1909........../3,406,328,354/3, 106,240,657 -93 
1910..........{3,419,591,483/3,102,255,605| 34.33 
Ck eee 3,555,958,977|3,214,002,596} 34.20 
| 1912..........|3,648,870,650/3,284,513,094| 34.34 
MOIS Sis 25 5 3,720,070,01613,363.738.4491 34.56 | 


for all public dues; redeemable in silver dollars at 
Mbaited St 

nit tates Notes—Limit of issue, $346,- 
681,016; denominations, $1, $2, $5, $10, $20" $50, 
$100, $500, $1,000; legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, except customs and interest on the 
public debt; receivable for all public dues; redeem- 
able in gold at the Treasury. 


Treasury Notes of 1890—No further issues,.<" 


volume steadily diminishing by redemption in silver 
dollars; denominations, $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, 
$100, $500, $1,000; legal tender, unlimited, unless 
otherwise contracted; receivable for all public dues; 
redeemable in gold or silver dollars at the Treasury. 

National Bank Notes—Limit of issue subject 
to deposit of required security and not to exceed 
caplt of banks; denominations, $5, $10, $20, 
$50, and $100; potes of denomiuations of $1, $2, 
$500 and $1,000 authorized, but few issued and 
none available for issue; not a legal tender; re- 
ceivable for all public dues except customs; re- 
deemable in “lawful money’’ at the Treasury or 
at bank of issue. 

Federal Reserve Bank Notes—lIssue unlimited, 
subject to deposit of the required security, and 
the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board; de- 
nominations, $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000; not a legal tender; receivable for all public 
dues except customs; redeemable in “lawful money’’ 
at the Treasury or at bank of issue; only a small 
amount is A inaaetci Fi 

Federal Reserve Notes—Limit of issue same 
as Federal Reserve Bank notes; denominations, 
$5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000; not a legal tender; receivable for all public 
dues; redeemable in gold at the Treasury, and in 
gold or “lawful money” at any Federal Reserve 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Stock of Money in |Circula. 
MoneyinU.S.} Circulation. |PerCap. 


Dollars. 
34.35 


JuLy 1. 


/ 42.50 


1.85 
40 .58 


States and a first lien on all the assets of the issuing 
Federal Reserve bank. Federal Reserve notes are 
secured by the deposit with Federal Reserve agents 
of a like amount of gold or of gold and such dis- 
counted or purchased paper as is eligible under the 
terms of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Federal Reserve banks must maintain a gold re- 
serve of at least 40 per cent., inclu the gold re- 
demption fund which must be deposited with the 
United States Treasurer, against Federal Reserve 


notes are secured by U 
obligations, and a 5 per cent. fund for their redemp- 
tion is required to be maintained with the Treasurer 
of the United States in gold or lawful money. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Estimated by the Director of the Mint.) 


‘OTAL aa oF COIN 


JUNE PEER CAPITA. 

3 peewwaa ad SF ' - 

Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. , 

1916.. .|2,450,516,328] 763,218,469) 23.92 | 7.45 
1917. . .|3,018,964,392| 772,908,391) 28.99 :42 
1918. . .|3,075,339,748| 745,747,094 29.05 | 7.04 
1919. . .|3,112,320,547| 568,329,597| 28.92 | 5.28 
1920. . ||2;707,866,274| 548,938,429) 25.60 | 5.19 
1921.../3. 909,763] 619,725,982| 30.48 | 5.73 
1922... .|3,784,651,712 719, 34.49 | 6.35 
1923. . 9,553,748] 792,041,753] 36.39 | 7.12 
1924. . ./4,490,807,303] 812,449.2 39.85 7.21 
1925. . .|4,386,195, 822,017,285 a 7.20 
4926. . .|4,500,976,937} 830,852,304) 38.9 7.19 
1927 .. | |4,565,098,136| 840,459,405) 39.04 | 7.19 
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Argentine Republic, G., Peso, ($0.9648). Cur- 
tener: Paper, normally convertible at 44 eM cent. 
of face value. 

Austria, Ga big arr (30.1407). 
Belgium, G., Belga, ($0.1390). 
5 paper franc nee 
'. Bolivia, re Boliviano ($0. 3893). 1244 bolivianos 
equal 1 pound sterling. 

- Brazil, G., Milreis, ($0.5462). Currency: Gov- 
ernment paper normally convertible at 16 pence 
($0.3244) per milreis; now inconvertible. 

British Colonies _ a Australasia and Africa, G., 
Pound sterling (34.8665). 
British Honduras, G., Dollar ($1.0000). 
Bulgaria, G., Lev ($0.1930). 
Canada G, Dollar ($1.00). 
oe , Peso ($0.0217). 
_ China, §., Tael, Haikwan (customs) ($0.6769). 

The tael is a unit of weight, not a coin. The customs 
unit is the Haikwan tael.- The values of other taels 
are based on their relation to the value of the Haik- 
wan tael. he Yuan silver dollar of 100 cents is 
the monetary unit of the Chinese Republic; it is 
equivalent to .637— of the Haikwan tael. Dollar, 

Yuan ($0.4311). Mexican silver pesos issued under 
- Mexican decree of Nov. 13, 1918, are of silver con- 
tent approximately 41%. less than the dollar here 
quoted; and those issued under ade of Oct. 27, 
1919, contain about 51% less silver 

Colombia, G., Peso ($0.9733). 
ernment paper and gold. 

Costa Rica, G., eon ($0.4653); 4 Colons (non 
f gold) paual 10. S: dolla 

- Cuba, G., Peso ($1: 000 
Denmark, G., Krone (30. 2680 
Dominican Republic, G., Dollar (Si. 0000). 
oney is principal circulating medium 
Ecuador, G., Sucre (30.2000). 
Egypt, G., Pound (100 piasters) ($4.9431). The 
actual standard is the British pound sterling, which 
is legal tender for 9714 piasters. 


One Belga equals 


* Currency: Gov- 


U.8. 


Great Ditein G 
, Drachma | eo 


reece, G. ani 
Uatenialiy G G., Quetzal ce 

yti, G., Gourde ($9.2 00). Gurreney? National 
i) ene gold standard country; S, silver. 
Ssia has stabilized its currency by use of a 
the chervonets, equivalent to 10 gold 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


2.44030 miles 
1.15152 miles 
5.95505 Sq. miles 


ee ee 


2.45064 acres 
. |3.95369 sa. yards 


47.65389 


+] 4.96005 bushels 5.11902 


Sho f ** 
. (Capacity of 
~ |. -WeS80I8) «2 2.5. “a 


' 1-10 of one ton 
oars xn, fomme. ¥ 


Pe eae furovd 10. 


11 
2.41131 dwts. 
2s, Od. 582. 


‘is ag follows: Prior to De- 
1885, gold yen, 0.4 mommeé of pure. 
m January, 1886, 

Momme of pure silver; 


e value of the yen 


sub- 


unit ae mans a gold is the troy ounce. 


FOREIGN COINS | VALUED IN UNITED STATES MONEY. 
(Proclaimed by the Secretary of thé Treasury as of Oct. 1, 1927.) 


Value in U. 8. money is stated in parentheses. 


UNITED STATES. 
2. hae miles 


152 miles 
5: 5580S sq. miles 


2.45064 acres 
3.95369 sq. yards 


ae ‘als. ae 1.80391 hectolitre 


1-10 of one ton 
8.26733 Ib. (avoir.) |_ 8. oie Ib. (avoir.) 


1.32277 1b. 


Sead to September, 1897,| went into force on July 
equent. to. October, 1897, gold yep, 0.2 momme| circles. 


VALUE AND WEICHT OF GOLD. 


aechaitd: in Anieite 
Legally €5- 


bank notes redeemable: on. 
dollars. 
Honduras, G., Lempira ($0.5000). 
agg ere put rege yet Serie AA operative. 
ungary, G., Pengo 
India (British) G., Rupee (30. 3650). The British 
sovereign and half sovereign are legal tender in India 
at 10 rupees ghs sovereign; actual exchange rates 


approximate 1 
PF Indo-China, 8., i plaster (30.4882). 


G., Lat. ($0.1 ec ege mi 
Currency: De- 
ea ‘silver token coins 

Lithuania, G., Litas ($0. 1000). Currency: notes of 
the Bank of Lithuania. 

Mexico, G., Peso ($0.4985) 

Netherlands, G., Guilder (grin), Seg 4020). 

Newfoundland, G., Dollar ($1.0000). 

Nicaragua, G., Cordoba ($1.0000). 

Norway, oe Krone ($0.2680). 

Panama, G., Balboa ($1. 0000). 

Paraguay, G., Peso (Argentine), ($0.9648). Cur- 
rency: Depreciated Paraguayan paper eurrency. 

Persia, S:., Kran ($0.0747). Currency: Silver 
circulating above its metallic value. Gold coin is 
a. commodity only, normally worth double the silver. 

Peru, G., Libra oo ae ). 


30). 

Portugal, G., EBotdo, ($1.0805). 
convertible paper 

Roumania, G., Leu ($0.1930). 

Russia, G., Ruble ($0.5146). 

Salvador, G., Colon ($0.5000). > 

Siam, G., Tical (0.3709). 

Spain, G. and S., Peseta ($0.1930). Valuation is 
ee pols peseta; currency is notes of the Bank of 


Spe tralts Settlements, G., Dollar ($05678). 
Sweden, G., Krona (S0.2680). 
Switzerland, G., Frane (80,1930). 
Turkey, 45 Plaster ($0.0440). 
equal to the Nee ce ££ 
ce ($1.0342). Currency: Incon- 


SG Apt 
Venezuela, G., Bolivar ($0.1930). 


Currency: In- 


(100 ‘piasters 


; mnmrnanilinrstintines scimaieiaieiaidianass CRS ze 


vertible paper. 


rubles (gold par of exchange, $5.146) and is 
bank notes on Le Standard based on a gold reserve. 


FRANCE. GERMANY. 

3.92727 kilometres | 3.92727 kilometre 
rf 85318 kilometres | 1.85318 

15.42347 biomaues 1542347 suedneea 


uadrat= = 
jometre 
99.17355 ares 99.17355 at ret 
3.30579 centiares | 3.80579 quadrat- 


metre _ 4 

1.80391 hectolitre 
1-10 de tonne 1-10 tonne 
3.75000 kilogrammes| 3.75000 Kilo- — 
gramme 

0.60000 kilo- _ |0.60000kilogramme 
gramme : ; 
3.75000 grammes 3.75000 gramme 
2.583 franes 2.0924 mark. — 


of pure gold.. The metric system was adopt- 
ed apan by an act a April, 221. and 

4, and 1s in 
daily use, especially in cities and in ) 


Goverment) ; 


word, there being various sizes—j 
those valued at from 100 to to $500 lee preferring. 
The $10, bar Ae frequently | us used 
transfer purposes. It is ae one wide, 
Sang att eee ake 
m f ¥ 
oe ee Be 0 to $11,000. It is, a 
‘0 ar valu at $50,000 (an 
there be such) the dimensions woul . 
ae wouee ibs inches long and ee 
165 Rie fine wand are are ap- 


for 


g sea ee Cie $50, 005. 167, ‘and the 


dimensions aré 
called 1,000 fine, which is 
proximations only, 
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THE FEDERAL STATUTES ON BANKRUPTCY.' 
(Extracts from the United States Bankruptcy Act of July 1, 1898, as amended by subsequent acts.) 


Who May Become Bankrupts.—(a) Any person, 
except a municipal, railroad, insurance or banking 


' corporation. 


% 
4 
iy 
fe 
j\3 


i 


y 


Pl Fa 


; iacaent ged 


,; which a person or a corporation who, 


iat 


_ (0) Any natural person, except a wage-earner or a 
person engaged chiefly in farming or the tillage of 
the soil, any unincorporated company, and any 
moneyed, business, or commercial corporation, 
except a municipal, railroad, insurance, or banking 
corporation, owing debts to the amount of one 
thousand dollars or over, may be adjudged an in- 
voluntary bankrupt. 

The bankruptcy of a corporation shall not release 
its officers, directors, or stockholders, as such, from 
any liability under the laws of a State or Territory 
or of the United States. 

Duties of Bankrupts.—The bankrupt shall (1) 
attend the first meeting of his creditors, if directed 
by the court or a Juage thereof to do so, and the 
hearing upon his application for a discharge, if 
filed; (2) comply with all lawful orders of the court; 
(3) examine the correctness of all proofs of claims 
filed against his estate; (4) execute and deliver such 
papers as shall be ordered by the court; (5) execute 
to his trustee transfers of all his property in foreign 
countries; (6) immediately inform his trustee of any 
attempt, by his creditors or other persons, to evade 
the provisions of this act, coming to his knowledge; 
(7) in case of any person having to his knowledge 
Rove a false claim aera his estate, disclose that 

act immediately to trustee; (8) prepare, make 

oath to, and file in court within ten days after 
adjudication if an involuntary bankrupt, and within 
ten days after the filing of a petition if a voluntary 
banrkupt, unless in ¢ither case further time is 
granted, a schedule of his property, showing the 
amount and kind of property, the location thereof, 
its money value, in detail, and a list of his creditors, 
showing their residences, if known (if unknown 
that fact to be stated), the amount due each of 
them, the consideration thereof, the security held 
by them, if any, and a claim for such exemptions 
as he may be entitled to, ail in triplicate, one copy 
of each for the clerk, one for the referee, and one 
for the trustee; and (9) when present at the first 
meeting of his creditors, and at such other times as 
the court shall order, submit to an examination 
concerning the conducting of his business, the cause 
of his bankruptcy, his aealings with his creditors and 
other persons, the amount, kind, and whereabouts 
of his property, and, in addition, all matters which 
may affect the administration and settlement of his 
estate; but no testimony given by him shail be offered 
in evidence against him in any criminal proceedings, 
(as amended May 27, 1926). 

Debts Which May Be Proved.—Debts of the 


SUMMARY OF THE 


The amended bankruptcy law, in effect Aug. 2s 
1926 enlarges the scope of the statute and closes 
many loopholes. 

Concealment by officers and agents of any person 
or corporation subsequent to ankruptey, or in 
popeeplation of that act, becomes a new penal 
offense. 

Indictment under the new law for this and other 
offenses may be found within three years, 
of one, from the time of adjudication. 

One of the far-reaching provisions of the new 
law, accor to Max Isaac, editor of The American 
eview, relates to the payment of taxes 

against realty belonging to ae oe 

It is now provided that ‘‘no order shall made 
for the payment of a tax assessed against real estate 
of a bankrupt in excess of the value of the interest 
of the bankrupt estate therein, as determined by 
the court.” p 

The word “corporation” has been defined so as 
to include, beyond question, commercial or business 


", new act of bankruptcy has been created under 
while in- 


permits a lien to be created upon his prop- 


- solvent, 
ty. and who does not discharge or vacate such lien 


days from the date it was so created, 


be adjudged bankrupt. 
a the existing acts of bankruptcy have been 
Cc. 


Ws pankrupt if a receiver for his effects is 
Be iatod while he is insolvent, regardless of whether 
insolvency was cr was not alleged in the application 
tor the receiver 


“an important change in the present law is in 


permi . under the new law, voluntary bank- 
-rupts to file their schedules wit! ten days after 
‘adjudication. in the same manner as the act hereto- 
fore provided with respect to involuntary bankrupts 


* 


bankrupt may be proved and allowed against his 
estate which are (1) a fixed liability as evidenced 
by a judgment or an instrument in writing, abso- 
lutely owing at the time of the filing of the petition 
against him, whether then payable or not, with 
any interest thereon which would have been re- 
coverable at that date, or with a rebate of interest 
upon such as were not then payable and did not 
ae eet oS oi 
an involuntary bankrupt who was at the time of 
the filing of the petition against him plaintiff in a 
cause of action which would pass to the trustee and 
which the trustee declines to prosecute after notice; 
(8) founded upon a claim for taxable costs incurred 
in good faith by a creditor before the filing of the 
etition in an action to recover a provable debt; 
4) founded upon an open account, or upon a con- 
tract express or implied; and (5) founaed upon 
provable debts reduced ‘to judgments after the filing 
of the petition and before the consideration of the 
bankrupt’s application for a discharge, less costs in- 
curred and interest accrued after the filing of the 
petition and up to the time of the entry of such 
judgments. 

Unliquidatea claims against the bankrupt may, 
pursuant to applications to the court, be_ liqui- 
dated in such manner as it shall direct, and may 
thereafter be proved and allowed against his estate. 

Debts Not Affected By Discharge.—A discharge 
in bankruptcy shall release a bankrupt from ail 
of his provable debts, except such as (first) are 
due as a tax levied by the United States, the State, 
county, district, or municipality in which he re- 
sides; (second) are liabilities for obtaining property 
by false pretenses or false representation, or for 


wilful and malicious injuries to the person or prop- , 


erty of another, or for alimony due or to become 
due, or for maintenance or support of wife or child, 
or for seduction of an unmarried female, or for breach 
of promise of marriage accompanied by seduction, 
or for criminal conversation; (third) have not been 
duly scheduled in time for proof and allowance, with 
the name of the creditor, if known to the bankrupt, 
unless such creditor had notice or actual knowledge 
of the proceedings in bankruptcy; or (fourth) were 
created by his fraud, embezzlement, misappropri- 
ation, or defalcation while acting as an officer orin 
any fiduciary capacity; or (fifta) are for wages due 
to workmen, clerks, traveling or city salesmen, or 
servants, which have been earned within three 
months before the date of commencement of the 
proceedings in bankruptcy; or (sixth) are due for 
Moneys of an employee received or retained by his 
employer to secure the faithful performance by such 
employee of the terms of a contract of employment 
(As amended by Act of Jan. 7, 1922.) 


1926 AMENDMENTS. 


In the future the courts may, under the new 


law, require indemnity bonds from those bank- 
rupts who submit composition terms to their credi- 
tors, and who desire to have their pusinesses oper- 


ated pending the acceptance or rejection of such 


terms. 

Financial statements as a basis for obtaining 
money or property need not now be given directly 
or published ‘‘in any manner whatsoever.” 

The fraudulent transfer of property within twelve 
months instead of four months, and the obtal 
of a discharge within six years’ upon @ creditors 
petition, as well as upon voluntary petition, are 
grounds for denying a discharge. 

To these have been added a new ground, the 
failure to explain satisfactorily any losses or de- 
ficiency of assets. 


The maximum term of imprisonment upon con-— 


viction of any of the offenses set forth in the act 
has been extended from two to five years. ‘ 

Concealment of property May DOW be made by 
persons other than the bankrupts, and may be 
from a receiver, United States marshal “or other 
officer of the court charged with the control or 
custody of property, or from creditors in composition 
cases.” 


The time for proving debts has been reduced os 


from twelve to six months. ; 
Wages, heretofore foilowing taxes in the schedule 
of priorities, now have preference over taxes, and 
the amount which each ‘‘workman, clerk, traveling 
or city salesman or servant’’ may claim for services 
rendered within three months 
Tuptey has been increased from 00 to $600. 
age claims have priority over. tax claims, 


The legal effect of several provisions in the 1926 — 


amendments are engaging the attention of the Fed- 
eral Courts, to clear up certain alleged ambigui- 


ties. 


(2) due as costs taxable against 


7 


we 


ea 2 ey 


rior to the bank- - 


mage ain 


coMMeneine FAILURES IN THE aaaee cates: 
he aha hasten! FAILURES—YEAR 1925 Soult by R. G. Dv Co 

F Fail- Fail 
ree? Assets. pilivies. | “State. Gres. Assets. Ipitities, } State.’ | 


No. | $1,000 | $1,000: 
230] 1,267| 3,212 


32] A’gsslloito;....-1 1,299] 13.4651 25, _8,.. .|21,7731202,345|409,232 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF FAILED CONCERNS (From Dun’s Review). 
Liabilities. S P Assets. Liabilities. 


136,538,168 
174,688, 151 


Ba lei lps | dace dace. [at Sadl osama Nits leG feel Tee 
Liab. | A. to L.|| Yr. 


i 


No. “Si 1,000 $1,000 $1,000| $1,000 
aes 600 12, 2,646 -77| 102,000) 188,100 : 3066 a 518 .29} 55,300]115,500 


13,8 +82] 98,500) 198,900) - 958,042 “463 :43|274;,1001426,300 
Ge 3 4 a :97|446 ,600]755,700 
L 1074, 617 13 bir 1. 2c 365,600|649,800 
;136,921| 19,159 369,100}631,300 

83 ‘ 7 Pd 


2/258,423 20,024 


st BANK FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. (FROM DUN’S REVIEW.) 
Total. National. Total. National. t National. 


o.{ Liab. |] Yr. 


: 9,6 
‘ 5 ; 3 : 613 } 
233,32 5 10, 1925! 464 | 103 Ey 
_123, 126: 48,388 421 18,451 4 3,700''1926! 608 74\ 29'206 


‘CONDITION OF TRUST COMPANIES IN THE U. S. AS OF JUNE 30. 


apiled by the Unirep STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST ComPANY of New York and pe in the 
___ twenty-fifth annual edition of their volume, ‘'Trust Companies of the United States 


1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1987. 
Dollars. 


Bar ange ss eek 
Doliar. Douar. Dollars. 
& Bonds | 3,009, 073 626] 3,294,704,552} 3,510, 133, 1953] 3, 794 248" 744| 4, 649, cee 1457| 4,551, ca {602 
ayes ste. 6,987,441,587| 8,241 '539,292| 8/920;780,514 10,240,804,286 11;196,103,280]11,640; 1475,629 


banks 1, eat ,089, ee 2,103,763, oy 2,636,048. aah 2, He 880,806} 2,988, 423 re 3. £58, 705,432 
estate "4291 354/303]  °4871599,7 531,938,301 "B63, 36 
Other resources . 404, 335. 409] _ 372,098,741| 470/939, 63 564,801,362 537, B84 308 $17: 1485, 13 


Tad P 1908. 


Doltar: Dollars 


Dolla Rett 
tal .. 0,262, by ‘910,971, (214 974, 197, (916] 1 i "167, 947 ts ys 54 
apes und. pr rof. aisi80'8 984) 413, 231] 1,107,527,071 1.2 oer, £15,548] 13 a 


it 45,408 
470,477, ed 11,828,983,410| 13,289,148, 1679 15, 07. 778 ‘497 5, Bea5'8 226,331 
her Habitiies | "540, 730,062 717,092,794 654, 628) 609 "804, 881) ,646 "930, oae TOF 707 ae 
ef | $$ [eer Se eee eeaeeaE: —————— 
Total. .... .112,739,620,733]14,441, 460,649116,025,502,275118, 145,673,500119,335 270, 133) 20 
Cents omitted in all figures. : 


ts ae eS 3 Se wears 
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3 LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(1919-1926 from The Insurance Year-Book of The Spectator Company, N. Y.) 


i Year—(Cal.) | Ordinary Policies. © ] Industrial Policies. All Policies 
Se —- 


Dollars. 
7,093,152,380} 11, 219,296 
7,952,989,395 
8,701,587,912 
148 


ond 
Ss 
S 


+ 


2D ips OH Trip B21 


i ‘0848 

002, 7301499 
239,956,064 

20'530'598:372 


21,565,652,328 
22,743,336,831 


COQ CO OOhO DONORS DO bob th 


28,674,303 
30,537,592 
32,623,419 


4, 

4, 
25} 34,997,474 4, 45,695,926 
21,965,594,232 468,776 5, 49,050,477 
24,167,111,902 53,438 5 53,221,457 


24,167,111, pd 41,852,179 
49,804,808 
54,096,515 
58,283,139 
63,460,660 
68,247,642 
54.519.175,903| 73.735.801| 12,823, ‘680,595 
25:486,973! 59,031,334,698! 76,404,906 14.034,819,943! 101, ‘904,893 
Ca Group policies (number and amount)—(i921) | ($3,194,576,412); (1925) 11,181 ($4,299,271, gi 
- 21, 439, tsi, P98, 742,713): (1922) 25,967 ($1,847,139,- | (1926) 13, $24 ($5,425,987, 646). 
¢! 279); (1923) 20,480 ($2,468,935,567); (1924) 38,312 a 
INCOME, PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS, ASSETS, ETC. 4 


EEE 
YEAR—(Cal). Total income. Payments. Assets. Liabilities. 


249,035,464 
270,495,679 


Se 
oO 
ae 


Om 
Or 
Dawe 
S3n Se 
~ 
ve} 
Oo 


225,842,072 
247,052,831 

,968,883 
287,325,629 


309,696,977 
— 777, oe 


60,730,90: 
387, 302,073 
4°268,448 


Se: 


WHINE 
Bors 


MH ORWO DOI 


a 


yh yRO9.0909 


836,160, S04 
893,391,717 
945,586,094 
985,037,362 


590,183,247 
710,201, “684 
944°33 


pepe tne <7 "017. 322 1,246, 169,158 ,537,614, 
2D. es eee cece 3 eth 500 ie 373, 201, 344 "939,806,809 


ANNUAL FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Loss. Loss. Year, 


91 -] $143,764,967 $145,302,155||1915....... -|8472, 033.2 , 
rN eas: 3400 1392 51 TOG 098 1904 9,198,050}]1916.....- 208, 377, 573.903. 200 : 
167,544,37 ‘are 238,090 ; 


neh + 130,593, 308 
990. ee 153,597.83 30 
110 a8 /833 190L. 2... 16 81T 810 es 
108°998,793 (1902 161,078,040111914....... 


920— 7 eet 106,418,175 447 380,677 -21 |1 
‘i aS ioe ae {30 636, 748\151,120,951} 3. 366 c! 
§4|495,406,012| 4. 19: 925-“Whoié country 
324,918/141, 406,007| 3.51 | 370 cities......-.-- 
1 2.3 Ctr 506,541,001| 4. 19: 
pete ecas 1,47 3372, ; Lis 


i *366 
23— Who! untry 10,663, 502|53 
i ne si es 4 42/946,639 a7, 102, 


“Fires cost annually in the United States about Heitoance written totaled $142,968,774,358; = 


1 romiums, $1,233,096,972; net premiums, 
5000, om Se ercatie to the allies er he of B12; net losses paid, $351,568,501; net aes 
: Srwriters, the gross fire and lightning 


$301,532,165. 


n 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING IN THE JU. S, 
DATA BY BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


‘« NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIBS PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 


IDENTICAL CITIES 


— = 
‘Number of families provided for in— Per cent of families provided for in— 
ie? ena ECL SAS AL ST ABS 


a Re Maa a Dad Da ene eae as es RISERS SO 

~ o- Multi- All classes One- Two- Multi- 

ahs Series bats family of _tamily family family 

Dwellings Dwellings | Dwellings | Dwellings Dwellings | Dwellings | Dwellings 

130,873 88,858 54,814 224,545 58 .3 17.3 24.4 

179,364 80,25 117,689 377,305 47 .5 3 31.2 

07, 96,344 149,697 453,673 45 .8 21.2 33 .0 

210,818 95,019 137,082 442,919 76 21.6 30.9 

226,159 86,145 178,918 491,222 46 .0 17.5 36 .4 

188,074 64,298 209,842 462,214 40.7 13.9 45 4 


ENT OF FAMILIES HOUSED IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 272 
CLP oes op ecard IDENTICAL CITIES IN 1925 AND 1926 


ep gt a Sree earned 
Families pre- Farailles pro= 
} New Buildings. vided for. ina ap vereling New Buildings. vided for, 
Kin |__| ——__ | —————- nd a pg... | -—_ |—____ |-——_—_—_- 
“iad oa 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 


No, No. No. No. 
” 1-family houses. . .| 234,899| 195,973] 234,899) 195,973 || Multi-fam.houses 15,109} 14,770} 171,314| 195,474 


2-family houses...| 38,756] 29,039] 77,512) 58,078 Multi-fam.houses 


=! . and 2-fam. with stores com- 
ieaneswatnstore pined...........| 1,771] 1,440] 14,803] 16,176 


Ree 8 c 168 985 _————— | 
as Patel alec 4638 nob Total.........-|[296,320! 245,390| 508,147! 472,68: 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING IN 1926 IN CHIEF CITIES 


The table shows total cost of all new buildings in | ing dwellings; and third, the number of familles thus 
the year named; second, the cost of new housekeep- | provided for. 


Milwaukee, Wis... 


Pen ete cA ceca td SE Anema ee nel Naat Rae eines SNARE Anette ne tate na tase eset eee Ee ete din Be Dee il A earls Ie hecioetl EEE! 2 catia 
The aggregate value of all building construction, | clined sharply to 189 and 183, respectively, In 1921 
aiter a decline in 1917 and 1918, climbed stéadily | and 1922, but has increased stea 3 = 
until it reached pee index of 475 in 1925. There | ing 219 in 1926, 3 eae eS ee 
was a decline to 446 in 1926. In other words, a house which cost $5,000 in 1914 
On the other mand the cost. of construction of a | would have cost $11,750 in 1920, $10,350 in 1924, 
typical building reached a peak of 235 in 1920, de- ! $10,600 in 1925, and $10,950 in 1926. 


Cost of New Buildings.| Fam. Cost of New Buildings.| Fam. 
City and State. |-——————_______| Prov. City and State. ; Ve 
Total. Homes. for. Total. Homes. for. 
Akron, Ohio... $14,126,591| $9,524,388] 1,968/|| Minneapolis, Minn .|$17,386,275 11,380,870} 2,760 
Albany, N. Y.. 23,361,550] 8,551,575 808 || Montelair, N. J... .| 6,461,382| 4,276,948 422 
Allentown, Pa . -| 7,828,670} 4,288,300 814|| Mount Vernon, N.¥.| 24,196,877} 20,930,150} 3,346 
Asheville, N. C.....| _8,725,011) 4,639,355 979 || Newark, N. J......| 36,814,392}: 19,215,988} 3,060 
Atlanta, Ga .......| 15,747,005] 6,209,772} 2,173|| New Britain, Conn. :324,640| 2,947,590 410 
Atlantic City, N.J.. ,005,820} 2,302,150 363 || New Haven, Conn .| 17,829,578] 5,840,457} 1.458 
Baltimore, Md..... 35,229,250] 18,997,500} 5,135|} New Orleans, La...} 17,055,058 5,102,308] 2,088 
Berkeley, Calif..... 329.158| 5,226,167| 1,434|| New Rochelle, N. Y.| 7,451,8 5,027,921 672 
Birmingham, Ala...) 15,560,538] 8,089,797) 3,319|| Newton, Mass..... 7,715,880] 5,980,350 
Boston, Mass...... 41,339,877] 18,021,788 "882 || New York, N. Y¥... .|/981.238,440/621,616,801) 133,126 
Buffalo, N. Y..... | 24,979,066| 12,841,100) 3,286 || Oakland, Calif... 24,996,797| 14,106,4 4, 
Cambridge, Mass... ,968, 4,510,000 688 || Oak Park, Ill......| 5,975,453 4,830,900, 
’ Camden, N.J......) 5,791,667| 2,697,350 673 || Oklahoma City, OE] 332,498} 3,576,573) 1,173 
edar Rapids, Iowa.) 5,713,5 747,395 170|| Omaha, Nebr 3,555,575 794 
Charlotte, N..C....| 6,810.0 2 69|  738|| Paducah, Ky 50,000]. 195 
Chicago, Ill........ 364,859,895|226,727,750| 41,416 || Pasadena, Calif 4,551,754 839 
Cicero, Ill.........} 5,106,331) 3,988,500 591|| Paterson, N. J - 3,888,560 762 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...| 25,015,133) 13,698,883} 2,530) Peoria, Thiet ee ye 5} . 1,928,550 362 
Cleveland, Ohio... .| 55,681,300) 26,942,000] 5,406 || Philadelphia, Pa... i 54,533,025) 11,603 
Columbus, Ohio... .} 22,854,109] 14,252,250} 3,192)|| Pittsburgh, Pa 5 16,923,075| 2,781 
Dallas, Texas, . 13,943,414} 9,085,367] 3,194/| Pontiac, Mich 3,209,510 888 
Dayton, Ohio, 8,834,872] 3,574,788 813 || Portland, Ore 20,499,515) 4,125 
Decatur, Ill .......{ 5,123,392) 2,651;500 568 || Providence, R. I... 183,000) 1,205 
Denver, Colo... .. 12,094,950} 8,814,000] 2,530 /|| Quincy, Mass...... 825, 4,186,100 971 
Des Moines, Iowa. . 672,79 1,836,825 502 || Richmond, Va..... 8, 5,228,284] 1.224 
Detroit, Mich ... ..}169,822,529|107,363,583| 26,421]| Rochester, N. Y ...| 18,094,310] 11,065,642 13 
Hast,Orange, N. J.. Cees 5,945,784} 1,140}| Rockford, Ill ,...... 5 i 8,120,600 880 
Elizabeth, _ 743, 6,913,000} 1,751}| Sacramento, Calif. . 7} 4,177,687} 1,198 
Evanston, I....... .| 15,119,970} 9,203,370) 1,271}| St. Louis, Mo...... 058) 8.020 
Flint, Mich........ 11,849,7 7,684,223) 2,171|/ St. Paul. Minn. 5,33 7| 2,188 
Fort Wayne. Ind...|. _7,189,0 5,100,700 972 || St. Petersburg, Fla. £3: 250) 2,766 
Fort Worth, Tex.. .| 16,872,838} 8,612,385) 1,923 || Salt Lake City, Uta’ :119,456} 2,819,950 12 
’ ary, Ind.........| 20,348,634] 10,801,904} 2,024||San Antonio, Tex ..| 11,178,422] 5,005,262] 1,964 
* Grand Rapids, Mich] 12,418,020] 8,267,050} 1,955|| Sam Diego, Calif ...| 18,650,194| 11,621,658] 3,734 
Hammond, Ind... .| | 6,325,392] 3,813,500 905 || San Francisco, Calif.| 50,991,931] 27,679,950] 8,539 
Hartford, Conn.... .| 14,017,860} _9,369,475| 2,676 || Seattle, Wash... .. .| 30,847,145} 16,347,220 342. 
Houston, Tex...... 27,606,139} 14,921,429] 3,815||South Bend, Ind...| 9,234,984) 4,389,674 036 
Indianapolis, Ind...} 16,113,711] 9,712,700] 2,424|| Springfield, Mass...| 7,512,972] 4,989,905] 1,329 
Irvington, N. J... .| 9,260,118] 7,200,350) 1,379 «++ |, 12,459,479] 7,127,325 251 
Jacksonville, Fla-. :| 19,015,236] 81446:610| 2.373 9,531,920} 4,343,300 ak 
Jersey Clty, N. J...| 19,778,644] 10,699,295) 2,601 14,091,259) 6,542,903} 2,623 
Kansas City, Mo...| 20,167,475] 11,229,100) 3,728 11,085,217]. 6,283,344) 1,545 
Knoxville, Tenn ...} 10,329,190} 3,172,605 641 6,603,014] 3,683,442 862 
‘Lincoln, Nebr......| 5,689,143) 1,769,805 378 5,304,655| 2,646,600 
» Little Rock, Ark...| 6,238,04 2,277,069 772 60,095,318] 41,783,850] 7,911 
Long Beach, Calif..| 7,909,940) 3,268,265 978 -| 5,712,190 446,000 844 
Los Angeles, Calif. .|107,636,036] 64,134,210) 20,017 - 13,391,598] 8,154,537) 1, 
Louisville, Ky .....| 19,045,125) 13,572,46 2,581 9,511,931] - 5,114,608) 1 
Medford, +. 5.548425] 4104776 868 5,124,420] | 2,136,690] "568 
Memphis, Tenn 13,402,330} 7,067,760} 2,066|) Worcester, Mass... rte B48 :070| 1,465 
Miami, F) 27,254,035] -10,229,367| 3,902|| Yonkers, N. Y... ..| 24,221,620 134 2,380) 2,71 
29,598,838| 17,730,256] 38,629|| Youngstown, Ohio..| 9,309,050| 5,496,100) 1 


— 
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Vureten ey 


: Hi ar United States—Building and Housing. “308. 


Tere = rp sive ~ . 
‘ NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 272 IDENTICAL CITIES IN 1925 AND.1926 


Wid He SNL RS ek ad a i ea Pe Oe Oe 


Bey cas ih 1926 » 1926 
- Kind of rid of a set 
* Building. Cost. Building. a No. Cost. 
_ Residential M. Dol. | M. Dol. 
_ . Buildings Factories and 
 1-family houses | 234,899) 1,073,123] 195,97: 920,439) workshops ... 4,714) 169,816 
Ge! 2-family houses] 38,756} 324,180) : 244,713/| Public garages. 4,56 73,55 ‘ 
t 1-fam. and 2- Private garages 88,221) 192,608) 76,576 
_ fam. houses Service stations ,09 070) 14 vs 
w.storescom.} 5,78 45,473]| Institutions ... 287 49,382 
| Mublti-family : Office buildings 1,66 10,000 
Ta OSE... =\<' 15,109 786,886 |; Public build’gs . 2 564 — 
Multi-family Public works bie 
houses with and utilities. . 764] 42,853 
stores com... 78,072|| Schools and . “yun 
5 Hotels. . P 142,318]| libraries ..... 861} 149,490 — 
Lodginghouses Tesi BUGOB ook. 3s 16,299 7,379 
-_ her .. 37,368 || Stables and { 
——_ AIDS. <6 o50< 8 487 804 
Total, 2,255,994]! Stores and .... ' 
——————-|} warehouses. . . 15,222] 212,320 — 
Nonrestdentiat All other, .... : 897| 5,856) 15,314. 
Buildings ly 
P Amusement Total 265,642) 1,345,826] 249,742) 1,300,840 
buildings... .. 7 133,429 —_—_—_—_ ———' = 
Churches ..... y 36: 64,492 Grand total. 3,810,2061495, 703} 3,556,835 


Index numbers of-— 


Cost Cost j;Amt. Cost 

Year.| of all | Cost of of q Year. ofall | Cost 
building | of | Wage} con- | con- building} of 

construc-|mate-jrates .|strue-|struc-' " construc-|mate-| rates. |struc- 

. |tion. tion. | rials. tion. | tion. 


Ave. Per Associ- “Ave. Per 
ber.|| Year. hi Assets. Member. 


1,495,136 | $571,366,628' 5 = $1,898,344,346! $473. 
7169, : es 6 | 2,126,620,390| 495.8 
3 O30/e87,081 L. -:| 8,633 p 2,519,914,971| 507.7 


; $4,205 : i 
072 4 S508 136 447.98 i 3 | 9,886,997 


‘ 7369 3,838,612 9,142,175 ss 10,665,705 | 6,334, 103,807! _ 
‘ ° < ; a 
- ae SALARY > ‘ ; 
y meth Wa) ary of the President was the cause of 

—— in the ° Con: 

remained 


PB the United States, to be expended at 
his discretion and accounted for by his certificate 


i 7 gee Session of the Sixtieth Congress 


_ President’s traveling expenses covered only that 
one fiscal year. Annually since then Congress has 
le the same allowance, which now covers also 

t 


succeeding year without legislative authori 
such as was given in the Deficiency Act of Marc! 
4, 1923. ' 
: FIiscaL | Ap- |Appropriation Ton 
YEAR. prep. Act. Surplus. 


pont n4, 1921 Rae ! poeneny 5 

«+= 28000 Maren’ 1922| +11099.76| 23,900.24 
23} 4'572.90| 20,427.10 

2'079.95| 22,923.05 
: 1926. }25.000| Mare 3. 1928). 00 2n1-0/0 02527 
'065.18| 21,9 i orp TA Rao Am PeMentel te 

33 boolyut 23'050.39| 27849,61111928-. ..(25,000'Feb. 11, 19271-...-eebeersecere 


eleven ' 


8,6 


§ 912; 
22,858; Porto Rico, 1,299,809; Philippines (Dec. | persons in military and naval service al 


304 U. 8—Population, 1790-1920. : 
fo Scgemw wel yb Re ae eI 
UNITED STATES POPULATION (OFFICIAL CENSUSES) 1790-1920, 


i rr gS dO Pl 
STATE. 1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. 
127,901 309,527 500,756 771,623 


ness: 14/273 30,388 97,574 209,897 
CATLOTHID. Foca oe woke e |e cere Sai slave mk Berens arril ote /a ene a ore nil oieinte Sales eillelt tine Selo ane are ‘ 
eae ae 946 1,002]"'" 261,942] 275,248)” 297,675} 309,978} 370,792 
Coane ee aes 28 ote tera] 72674). © 72.740| 76,748 78,085] 91,532 
Pistrict of Columbia.|.......... 14/093 24,023 33,039 39,834 43.712 51.687 
MP BICIG vobeicre inthe tice | 6 tive ele eietalle > oteeivin's wield le cals s 101 pe ween So ee 4, 2 
mee te te a } 52,433| °° 340,989) 516,823} 691,392] 906,185 
fifa es afaye: ste ae We hogs =e ee - : 3 55,211 157.445] 476,189 $51,470 
Indiana....... Pe Tecels wont aisealee 5,641 24'520|  147,178|  348,031| 685,866 : 
MOWA ie ite ddcae se Bees eee te NS code snc afundpibestat ie. Sxpaiaraie siti Bia 4 687 817 sie 192.214 
73, 20,955] 406,511 Fj 
Kentucky... £5, a ped Bes EA eae 76'556|  153,407| 215,739} 352,411) 517,762 
aine..... 96,540] 151,719} 228,705] 298,335) 399, 501.793] 583,169 
Masdasnusctt 319,728) 41-948| $80,345) 407.350) Gi0la08| ar.000| S94 oI 
Migbisan fc. qos peer RS Saag vad 4762 8,896 31,639} 212,267 397.654 
Minnesota... .cecccelecseeceee | reer ce apsl eter e ena laees pas ga alee ote ast} * aii aes ¥, 

Bs ay atin, Wie 8,850 40,352 75,448] °° 136,621] 375,651] 606,526 
Mee cccee=-[ areas!“ yonaaal atts] thal) HAR) Bel iat 
New Hampshire. .... 141,885] 183,858 1 : 4 
New Fini Sameten 18£139| 211,149}. 2451562)  277,575| 320,823} 373,306 489,555 
IERIE ER (OO NG DIMI PEED BS Pepe pelroees veri Paris eat ry or ts a e 
New York. sina 340, 120 589. O54 959, 049 ee 372. 2.812 i, ous, 8,608 3. 438. 92 8,097:304 

th Carolina...... ; ‘ i 
enti Bab Oe wets 45,365} 230,760 gar" 434 gay. 903| 1,519,467 1,080,329 
Oregon Ss in BE AC ASCE SS EOS Grote carter ea) Wee is Sy Le OE Ros We a Frc s 
Pennayivania.. 434,373| "* 602,365)" 810,091] 1,049,458] 1,348,233] 1,724,033] 2,311,786 
Rhode Island... 68,825 69/122 76,931 $3,059 97'199| 108,830} 147.545 


249,073 345,591 415,115 502,741 581,185 594,398 668,507 
35,691 105,602 261,727 422,823 681,904 $29,210 1 0ete 


eh Deke orn Sayre On nice ern Oren! tec ety iy 11,380 
85,425 154,465 217,895 235,981 280,652 291,948 314,120 
Virginia. vce... e- ens 747,610 sees "200 974,600} 1,065,366} 1,211,405) 1,239, tae 1,421,661 
Racrar aCe R MC RR eect, ssh Pine cie ct EF [Soca gh ea d'Re las es es bob nd ee gels 30,9 305,391 
afer 8 PS ae ee Ores 3,929,214| 5,308,483! 7,239,881! 9,638,453! 12,866,020 17,069,453! 23,191,876 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1790-1920—CONTINUED. 
STATE. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1926. 
LS Se sesh Pee eee hee Ce es ee pee ee 
Alabama......+.+-- 964,201 996,992} 1,262,505} 1,513,401) 1,828,697 2,138,093} 2, ae 174 
SUMS Sree ML siatenay se she [= s\avenm ae. s 9,658 40,440 88,248 122,39; 204,354 4,162 
ATKADSAS.. .. eee wie ss 435,450 484,471 802/525] 1,128,211] 1.311.564] 1,574,449 1,359°204 
California. ..<.ee.+-. 379,994 560,247 864,694] 1,213,398] 1,485,983] 2,377,549] 3,426,861 
Colorado...... Wate ots 34,277 39,864 194,327 i; 539,700 799,024 629 
otnectiont: Wie 460,147 537,454 622,700 746,258 908,420) 1,114,756) 1,380,631 
Delaware......+.+-. 112,216 125,015 146,608 168,493 184,735 


District ot Golgabie. 


140,424 187,748 269,493 542, 752,619 68,470 
1,057,286} 1,184,109] 1,542,180} 1,837,353] 2,216,331) 2,609, 2,895,832 
So Awe 999 610 161,772 25,5) 31,866 
.} 1,711,951]. 2,539:891| 3,077,871] 3,826,352] 4,821,550) 5,638,591 6,485,280 
Indiana. Sore cree 1,350,428 1,680,637} 1,978,301] 2,192,404] 2,516.4 »700,8 2,930,390 
qe ere Be aR Wel S w'6 Gre 674,913] 1.194.020] 1,624,615! 1,912,297] 2,234,858] 2,224,771 2,404,021 
wale aXe 107,206 364,399 996,096} 1,428, 1,470; 1690,94 1,769,257 
Kentucky. cpm alae! ees 1,155,684} 1,321,011] 1,648,690) 1,858,635] 2,147 2,289,905 Pasdene 
Chet: aes 00 726,915 939,946| 1,118,588] 1,381, 1,656,3: +798,509 
Maine... ..-sse.e3.. 628,279 626,915 648,936 661,086 694, 742,371 014 
Maryland.......+... 687,049 780,894 934,943] 1,042,390} 1,188,044] 1,295,346] 1,449,661 
Et bat ...| 1,231,066] 1,457,351] 1,783,085] 2,238,947] 2,805,346] 3,366,416] 3,852,356 
Michigan. . 7 3] 1,184,059] 1,636,937} 2,093,890) 2,420,982} 2,810,173] 3,668,412 
Minnesota eu +706 780,773| 1,310,283 .751,394| 2,075,708] 2,387,125 
Mississippi 791, 27,92 1,131,597} 1,289,600} 1.551 1,797,114} 1,790,618 
Missouri. 1,182! StH 1,721,295] 2,168,380; 2,679,185} 3,106,665 »293,335 404, 
WMOHtAN Gee i Vic disc gs oi} - Sae 20,595 39,159 24 24, 376 i 
eee 28,841 122,993 452,402} 1,062,656] 1,066,300} 1,192,214] 1,296,372 
INGVAOA icksade. ca. 6,8 A491 62, 81,87 77, 
fata  tampshire isis» 326,073 318,300 346,991 30,572 443,083 
New Jersey. ........ 672,035 906,096] 1,131,116] 1,444,933} 1,883,669] 2,537,167! 3,155,900 
New Mexico. .2..... 93,516 91,874 119,565 160,282 5,310 27,301 360, 
New York..... ° 3,880,735| 4,382,759} 5,082,871] 6,003,174] 7,268,894] 9,113,614} 10,385,227 
North Carolina..... "992 2,622 ie 071,361} 1,399,750} 1,617,949} 1,893 »206,287 5 F 
ARTE ED COUELG coaeiars tA lets sick ec:c] Oe fm sles wl cia fide a oie 42 08 . . 190,983 19 77,056 5 
Onigits: e.. Pee crescne 2,339,511] 2,665,260] 3,198,062 a yr 4,157,545} 4,767,121] 5,759,394 
CLT eS Se SE ne Sess Ie See eager eine ee 258,657 790 1,657,155} 2,028,283 - 
OYOPONS. osc se lees 52,465 90,923 174,768 317,704 413, 72,765 é 
Pennsylvania. . I} 2,906:215| 3,521/951] 4,282/891] 5,258,113] 6,302,115) 7,665,111] 8,720,017 
Rhode Island. . ve 174,620 217,353 276,531 345,506 28 42,610 4,3! 
South Carolina Ty, 703,708 705,606 995,577| 1,151,14 1,340,316] 1,515,400} 1,683,724 
South Dakota 4,837 14,181 135,177 00 $3,888 636,547 
‘Tennessee. 1,109,801) 1,258,520) 1,542,359] 1,767,518} 2,020,616] 2,184,789} 2,337,885 
OXOS. 262s 4,21 818.579 ,591,749| 2,235,527 : »896,542) 4,663,228 
Utah......+ ; 86,786 143,963 210, 73,351 9,3 
Wermont. sit sedis gaa 315,098 330,551 332,286 332, 343,641 355,956 352,428 
VATRUE oss cst e s'8 0 9 5 1,596,31 1,225,163} 1,512,56. 1,655,980| 1,854,184] 2,061,612]. 2,309,187 
Washington.... 11,594 23,955 116 1232 18,103} 1,14 1,356,621 
BM BROrVirwinin: . cuis|aeces aes 442.014 618,457 i 58,8 4,221 1,463,701 
Wisconsin. ......... 775, ice 1,054,670] 1,315,497} 1,693,330] 2,069,042] 2,333 2,632,067 
Wyoming...... seeks arate <¥ 9,118}- 20,789 62,555 92,5 146 ‘ 194,402 
SRO. GS vistas hss 31,443,321 38, 558,371). 50,155,783! 62,947,714! 75,994,575! 91.972,2661105,710,620 — 
Population (1920) of Outlying . possessions— } 31, 1918), TU ane. 640; ae Islands nitea 
Alaska, 55,036; amenies Samoa, 8,056; Guam, States (Rove t 1917), COs Cie : 
13,275; Hawatt, 255,91 ; 


Panama Canal Zone, The total A the Danie "aetabe fe A stash 117,238 


o-oo ee 


b) 


it Fe Ae ee 


United States—Estimated Population, 1920-1927. 


Based on Federal Censuses 1910 and 1920; by the Bureau of the Census.) 
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Me te es Pe 
ESTIMATED UNITED STATES POPULATION JULY 1, 1920 TO 1927. 


_ comprised 


; ; 27,681 80; 


- State. 1920. 1921 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
U. S.... -.|106,418,284|107,833,284/109,248,393|110,663,502|112,078,611|115,378,094| 117,135,817) 118,628,000 
Alabama .| 2,358,993} 2,380,632 2,423,912] 2,445,551) 2,498,581] 2,526,001) 2,54! 
Arizona . . 40,8 354,219 80, 94'331| 427.658] _ 444,708 £59°000 
Arkansas.| 1,761,358} 1,779,668 1,816,287] 1,834,596] 1,879,846} 1,903,048) 1,923,000 
California} 3,480,902} 3,588,986 3,805,153) 3,913,236] 4,179,708] 4,316,459] 4,433,000 
Colorado . 946,870 961,353 90,32 1,004,803] ” 1,040,442) 1,058,722) 1 ‘074,000 
Conp ....} 1,394,324] 1,421,710 1 £78. 483} 1,503,869} 1,571,688} 1,608,491) 1,636, 
Delaware. 224, 26,199 0,460 232,590 237,637 237,274 Byte 003 
Dis.of Col. 9) 437,571 ry 966 486,936 513,994 527,880 540, 000 
Florida... 9,5) 1,001,820 1,046,287; 1,068,520} 1,263,549) 1,317,160 1,363,000 
Georgia 2,910,598} 2,940,131 2°999:196| 3,028,728] 3,101,52: 3,138,962} 3,171,000 
Idaho. . 4 448,286 470,179 481,125 508,289 522,175 534,000 
6,5 6,616,099 6,790,524) 6,877,737| 7,092,598} 7,202,983) 7,296,000 
Indiana 2, 2,965,85 3,013,134] 3,036,775} 3,094,618} 3,124,499] 3,150,000 
Towa..... 2, 2,431,716 2,468,643) 2,487,10 2,419,927] 2,422,915] 2,425,000 
Kansas : 1,781,356 1,797,489] 1,805,555} 1,812,986] 1,820,896] 1,328,000 
Kentucky| 2, 2,436,210 2,462,317| 2,475,370] 2,507,687] 2,524,210) 2,538,000 
Louisiana.| 1, 1,820,467 1,849,746} 1,864,385; 1,900,135} 1,918,591) 1,934,000 
Maine ... 771,976 777,259 779,900 786,713 786,053 793,000 
Maryland| 1, 1,473,504 1,505,295} 1,521,190} 1,560,230} 1,580,268) 1,597,000 
Mass ....| 3, 3,927,436 4'027,545| 4,077,599| 4,144,205] 4,197,288) 4,242,000 
Michigan.| 3, 3,801,016 3,977,821] 4,066,223] 4,283,860] 4,395,651) 4,490,000 
Minnesota; 2, ° 2,435,241 2,499,396} 2,531,473) 2,610, 2,651,306) 2 000 
Miss... .- a 6 1,790,618 1,790,618} 1,790,618} 1,7 1,790, 
Missouri 3,40 3,421,162 3,433,971| 3,455,376] 3,4 3,4 
Montana 55 575,593 611,199 9,003 72 694 
Nebraska 1,301,737| 1,312,465 1,333,922 
Nevada 77, 77, 77 A07 77, 
I 443, 445,016 447,592 
cy es 3,187,767} 3,251,499 3,378,963) 3,442,695 5 < 
N. M. 62,0. 365,457 2,265 375,669 383,927 388,146 392,000 
New York} 10,450,718} 10,581,700 10,843,661] 10,974,642) 11,162,151] 11,303,296] 11,423,006 
waves sc 2,577,296} 2 613,639 2,686 ,32: 2°722'669 2,811,969| 2,857,846} 2,897,000 
M.D. - 5 657,659 672,041 79,232 641,192 641,19. 641,192 
EBD = ds 5,810,498] 5,912,706 6,117.122| 6,219,330] 6,470,777| 6,600,146) 6,710,00 
Oklahoma} 2,047,397} 2,085,62 2.162.079] 2,200,307] 2,294,137) 2,342,474) 2, 397,00! 
Oregon , $00,481 823,270 834,665 864,064 877,477 890,000 
Penn. 8,774,347} 8,883, 9,100,326] 9,208,986] 9.476,116| 9,613,570) 9, 730,000 
Rot . iff 613,944 626,672 633,036 79,26) 92,794) 704,000 
8.C.. 1,692,394} 1,709,732 1,744,408} 1,761, "746| 1,804,049} 1,826,021) 1,845,000 
= 9 644.6: "655,532 "660.956 81,26! 89,346 69 01 
Tenn . 2, 2,361,539 2,393,077 8, 2,447,641] 2,467,679} 2,485,000 
Texas. . 4,702,714) 4,781,686 4,939,630] 5,018,602] 5,212,822) 5,312,661 5,397,000 
tah... .. ’ 5 6495 5 7 A 
Ut 1,146 476,812 $4,645 3,8! 13,711 522,000: 
Vermont y 352,428 352,428 352,428 352,42 52,428 352,428 
ir: 2,321,938| 2,347,43 2, 398, 441} 2,423/942| 2,486,423) 2,518,589] 2,546; 
Wash . 1,367,675] 1,389,782 1,433,998| 1,456,106 1,510,280) 1,538,228} 1,562,000 
— 1,476,195} 1,501,182 1, , ’ , B ; s 
Ww. iB 156 576.143| 1,637,685| 1,669,324) 1,696,000 
Wisse i02 2'647,426| 2,678,142 27739.574| 2,770,291 845, 888] 2,884,734| 2,918,000, 
Wyoming.| ‘196,897 1, 211,864 16,853 229,361 35,689|. 241,000 
Wh the 1920 figures are unchanged in other aS Dakota, Rhode Island and apne Dakota, and 
years vin Census Bureau made no estimates. so ee and 1927 for North Dako 
The 1926 State Census figures are used in 1925 for The United States total for 1927 is a provisional - 
Florida, Tows, Kansas, Massachusetts, estimate. ; 
MALES AND FEMALES, 21 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 1920. 
STATE. Males. }Females. Males. |Females. STATE. Males. |Females. 
ee eat as 3,892; 569,503 241,778) 233,413 550,172) 471,416 
ri = ee 309;361 78, 433,857| 428,534 270,953| | 224,015 
ATE. ccc ces ss 452,177 687,150 -|1,172,359}1, 239.148 2,586,323|2,452,768 
ret apd pe aaa 1,250,880}1,06' -}1,192,158] 1,023,278 188,917 
Ou. cts 03,782) "738,332| 642,50 89,199] 390,792 
4.2 441,331] 434,775 155,964 
1,038,472/1,000, 7|_ 605,400 
6 8! 1,284,412)1,146,303 
390,287| 348,023 875 7,80 
33,313 18,905 106,664 
1,204) 139,822 3,421 
960,837| 937,047 374,942 
2,522 2,6: 348,772 
3,255, 308 3, iy "178 pi 
178,148 faa" ‘770 > 
1 ay 319'1,711.162'!| U.S. total.. '31,403.370'29,483,150 


Expressed in percentages, the distribution of the 
several classes of men 21 years of age and over, in 


The total oe of men 21 "years of a0 aa over 
1920, was as follows: 


28,442,400 wi egroes, 
: Chinese, 53,411 Japanese, 
of” other races—Filipinos, Hindus, 


9 

7,345 men of 
Hawaiians, parentage, 50.3 per cent.; native white of foreign 
Son the rate inen, 2 21,5 Es were natives and | parentage, 12.6 per eent.; native white of mixe: 


of the natives, 
3,956, wore ed 


were we, parentage, 
oan a were of a and 17 2,501 of mixed nai 
and’ forele 


parentage. 
ns of all 
za “SSS ates aed 
naturalized men. 


native al i parentage, 5.6 per cent.; foreign-. 

born whi per cent.; Teste. 8.9 per cent.; 

Indian, nrctanthe of 1 per cent.; Chinese, one-tenth 

of 1 per cent.; Japanese, two-tenths of 1 per cent.; 

total citizens, , all races, 88.1 per cent.; native Gai 

all races, 77. 5 per cent.; and foreign-born naturaliz 
citizens, all races, 10.6 “per cent. 


Total venir 90.6 per cent; native white of native 


yi 


Kentucky. ...... 
Louisiana........[...--]eeees 


U. §.—Population, Rank of States; Colonves 1610-1790. 


RANK OF THE STATES IN POPULATION, 1790-1920. 
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[ $F 1 93.137) 30|- Sis S2ctinde 
Se a pate 19! 20] 23} 27| 26] 27)- 28 
Massachusetts. .< 16 mE! f 5 
Pe le laced owt. dukes 30 | 28] 26| 20) 19] 19 i 
Mississippi BRAD Ae cet 4 18 | 18 24 20} 21) 23 

DUIS 2 ccerets so elas she.sle hice, or AS 43 45 45 43 46 39 
s 39 | 36] 30| 26] 27] 29) 31 
‘ ole eae TP Re ea Nien Pa ree 1| 40} 43] 49] 49] 49] 49 
New Hampstire.. 0 27 oe 31 33 37 39 41 
New Jersey...... od) AO ae fe 132F 14) 1B Isat fe a7} SIs] 18! | 16a) Aaa 
MM GWWIGKICON 3/6 Vivier + [sige ae] dconepeea def. ee i rs 32 34 37 41 44 44 44 44 
Neate. a; a; EEF] a] df dl ol al gl bl 
Eee aka, teach ole csi lass «een cakay. a 45 | 40] 42| 40| 37] 36 
4 4 4 4 
39} 30} 23] 21 
33,86 | 35 | 34 
2 2 2 2 
36| 35] 38]. 38 
, | a) Bl @ 

4 PARLE LEN Lee nce ete | or aed Acts cielo ccteail on wists <a] ols nel eee famean 
Baul Dakotn. wae a i7| 15 | “io 9 5 13 | 14] 17] 19 
26-94) 19. aL 7 5 5 
35 | 37| 39| 39} 41]. 42 1} 40 


Virginia. . 
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Washington..... Slap Recast beds... LeaeeAipcet--ss | Lbrleeilae » as 40 |. 42] 42} 341 34 30 
West Virginia....}.....J..+..]. ET a, We) eS etd en oe Beare 27 29 28 28 

SHOEI Ried vce |e urate ille a osol'atac Fo Sane 30] 24/15] 15) 16] 14) 13 13 
PRM CR mE Tee cag Maes isis cade os» this Spgeebe «chee nee 474 471 48 | 48 48 


POPULATION OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1610-1790. 


Total—(1610), 210; (1620), 2,499; (1630), 5,700; 
(1640), 27,947; (1650), 51,700; (1660), 84,800; (1670), 
114,500; (1680), 155,600; (1690), 213,500; (1700), 
275,000; (1710), 357,500; (1720), 474,388; (1730), 
654,950; (1740), 889,000; (1750), 1,207,000; (1760), 
1,610,00; (1770), 2,205.000; (1780), 2,781,000. 

The population in 1790 was composed as follows— 
free white males, 16 yrs. and over, 807,094; free 

’ white males under 16 yrs., 791,850; free white females, 
ob 26 all other’ free persons, 59,166; slaves, 
; w Hampshire, not ae Aes at towns— 
Guba) As 1,000; (1675), 4,000; (16 rave (1716), 
1732), 12,500; (1742), st O00! (1761), 38, 
(irr) 53, §2, “caer (1773), 79.092; (1775), 81, 1000; (1786), 
Figures, 1767-1786 are censuses 
assachusetts, agiading Maine Cae 32), 2,300; 
1643), 16, al 1675), 33,000; (1692), 
1721), 94,000; 735 145,000; (1742), 165,000: 
cha 200" 000. SiO 1735 figures include 2,600 
Neer Gen gures were—(1764-'5), 269, 711; 
770), : 338, 687; asa 408,059. 
alhe, es timate based on the Massachusetts census 
of foeiisedroeo), 23,993; (1776), 47,620; 
Connecticut (1643) 5,500; (1665), 9,000; eh 
i? 008 Cea 20,000; 34,0 
HO) 100,000; (1780), 130,612; 
an ), 196,088; Ue] 
ay are censuses. igures for 1761 Bink 


989. tities 
New York, including Vermont—(1664) $000; 
; a 16. 500; (1689), 20,000; (1771), 168,00 006 


208,87 


000. Figures for 1 771 are census, "and 
include 4 Be0 for Vermont tow 
ork, census figures— 1608), ‘ir 4067 dish 


’ ew 

ee ae ee eae 
3,448; (1756), 06,790; “tress 2 8,895. Me 
bh ey Jersey 1702), 1 500; (1726, census), 


32,442; ere census), 47,369; (1745, census), ° 
61,383; (1749), 60,000; Ms) 78,600; (1774), 

120, 000; (1784), 149, "434, The 1745 figures, pt @ 

4,606 slaves; 1749 figures exclude slaves: 1754 

include 5,500 Negroes; 1784 figures include guys 


Negroes 

Pennsylvania and Delawate—(1681), 500, mainly 
Sarees of the banks of the Delaware; (1685),.7,200; 
45,800; (1730), 49,000: 


20,000; 
69, ‘00 G70), 390. ‘000; A750), 150,000; 


ava 

eam ti770), 25,000; ‘a7eih; 37,000. 
Maryland—(1660), 8,000; (1676), 16,000; re 
258; (1712, censtis), 46,073; a715), 20,200; 

). 61,000; 1748) 130,000; (1755, census), 

; (1761), 164,007; (1775), 200,000; i783), 
. The 1712 figures inelade 3 BTORS; 
those for 1755 include 42,764 Negroes man cat 
tmulattoes; those for 1761 ingludg 49,675 

Virginia— (1616) 351; i820), 400; Gee), 4 
(1635, census), 119; ius 


(1e59), 30,000; (L671), 4 1610). ia) 0,006; { 
100,000; (1754), 1) 04 


550,000; (1782, census), 74 af : rae eens 
to 1,000: ¢ gathered by ‘Thomas Jefferson, me ut 
ort een ee 8—=(1677), 4,000: 
aii. ie 8 10, du Het S500 000} i da 
Aly incltt tude’ eae Wien hese i ior oz inelude 


20 000 20 Negroes 
olina— 1682 2,200 1 if 
aii, 16.300. (1730). 30, ee A ets Be Obs tiem i (1763). 


0 1773), 175,000 
5 105.600; C7) those for 177 inelndel lo. aU0 Negroes. 
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DENSITY OF POPULATION FER SQUARE MILE IN UNITED STATES. 


‘The areas and 


Hawaii in 1890, and of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880, are not considered. 
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308 United States—Population, Male and Female; Pauwpers. 


U. S. POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE. 
(U.S Census Returns, Jan. 1, 1920.)+ 


TOTAL NATIVE FOREIGN-BORN 
POPULATION. WHITES. WHITES. NEGROES. 
Sh Sopra as Mey 1b Pd DEORE Te We i 9 eae 
Paid Males. |} Females. | Males. ; Females. | Males. |}Females. Males. |Females. 
EE | a | ood a ns pay eee 
WA parce c eis'si60'bie 1,173,105| 1,175,069] 722,414) 706,956) 16,625 7,037| 439,779| 460,873 
anes omit) as 183,602] 150,560} 114,688 98,662| 44,657| 33,442 5,859 2,146 
Arkansas. . 2 895,228} 856,976| | 649,578] 616,204 8,591 5,384] 236,895) 235,325 
California. 1,813,591 Berea 1305 348 eet ia Tt att 279,812 rate! 18,926 
1731 5 A : , , , 5 
Cannes 2 : 695,335 i 483,946 98,273] 199,891| 176,622) 10,778| 10,268 
Delaware... wef 118,755) 109,248 86,680 86,125 1,36 ; 15,655| 14,680 
District of Columbia. . 203,543] 234,028] 136,889] 161,423] 15,142) 13,406 50,855} 59,111 
Pes OPH (o's .a'kia« sfers'e sl 495/320] 473,150| 303,041] 292,104) 24,603] 18,405 167,156} 162,331 
Geofgia.......-. TIID1) 1,444/823] 1,451,009] 844,105] 828,823) 10,004 6,182} 590,443] 615,922 
205,259} 181,446] 24,877; _14,086 5 335 
2,250,509] 2,541,873| 657,264] 549,687) 93,835 88,439 
1,358,645| 1,339,558 A 62,688| 41,817] 38, 
1,091,646} 1,066,888] 127,065 10,121 
h 782,856] 62, 47,900| 29,739] _ 28,186 
1,091,374} 1,058,406 17,479 13,301| 118,548) 117,390 
30/699} 521,050] 26,808] 18,063] 344,794) 355,463 
és ; 331,648] 326,698] 55,807) 61,542 716 
y! re é 729,455 i 550,973} 551,587) 64,628] 47,549) 123,453 121,026 
Massachusetts........| 1,890,014] 1,962,342] 1,330,998] 1,394,992] 533,819] 544,215 22,912) 22,554 
Michigat).......+....} 1,928,436] 1,739,976] 1,476,459] 1,398,533] 413,806} 312,829 34,249' 25,833 
Ainnesota.......+.-..) 1,245,537| 1,141,588] 957,140} 925,632) 278,588 207,576 4,851 8,958 
Mississippi......+.... 897,124]  893,494| _ 428,428) 417,515 4,968 3,051| 462,829) 472,355 
MissOuriic gt. .sesi.. 1,723,319| 1,680,736) 1,528,279] 1,510,739) 103,418) 82,608 991 Uc 
Montana&........6--- 299,941| 248,948] 233,363] 207,277] 58,229) 35,391 962 
Nebraska@...6+..s64.-- 672'805|  623,567|. 578,953) 550,614) 84,277) 65,375 7,309 5,933 
Nevadaivis. sce... 46,240 31,167 81,571 24,326| 10,737 065 19 
New Hampshire...... 222,112| 220,971| | 174,823] _ 176,275} 46,844) 44,389 333 288 
New. Jerséy....56.... 41,590,075| 1,565,825) 1,139,491] 1,158,983] 391,655) 346,958) 57,432 59,700 
New Mexico......... 190,456] 169,894) 158,505} 147,091) 16,845 i 4,59: 1,140 
New York..... ..:...| 5,187,350] 5,197,877] 3,638,435] 3,747,480|1,442,575/1,343,537] 95,418) 103,065 
North Carolina....... 1,279,062] 1,280,061} 894,690} 881,990 4,341 2,758| 373,965) 389,442 
North Dakota,....... 341,673| 305,199] _ 262,645} 245,806} 75,386) 56,117 276 191 
0, er oe +1 lL) 2,955,980] 2,803,414] 2,463'320] 2,429,876] 391,344] 287,353] 100,160} 86,027 
Oklahoma..... doses.) 1,058,044 ,239| 927,760 53,466 7 15,037| 76,294) 73,114 
Oregons. ys). dss mele 416,334]  367,055| 344,849] | 322,146) 62,310 1,197 947 
Pennsylvania.........} 4,429,020| 4,290,997| 3,494,996] 3,549,880] 783,336] 604,514) 148,297) 136,271 
Hhode Island......... 297,524] 306,873] 205,967] 214,514) 86,164) 87,335 5,096 +940 
South Carolina....... 838,293| 845,431] 411,728) 450,409 4,095 2,306| 422,185| 442,534 
South Dakota........ 837,120] 299,427). 280,587) 256,169) 47,610}; 34,781 475 357 
Tennessee. .. 1,173,967] 1,163,918] _ 942,203] _ 928,312 9,021 6,457]. 222,639] 229,119 
‘Texas. 27409,222| 2,254,006] 1,835,072| 1,722,574| 200,447) 160.072] 371,474] 370,220 
Utah. . 232,051 17,345] 196,357 189,089; . 30,875) 25,380 834 612 
Vermont & 178,854 »574| 154,793} 152,498) 23,711) 20,81 320 
Virginia. . -| 1,168,492] 1,140,695 06,082} 781,042) 19,051 11,734| 42,536] 347,481 
Washington. . o 734,701| 621,920) - 558,575) 511,147) 153,118) 96,937 3,957 A 
West Virginia........ 763,100] | 700,601] _ 673,959) _ 641,370) 41,910 ,996| 47,129) 39,216 
Wistonsin.,.......... 1,355,718} 1,275,349) 1,089,782] 1,067,028) 258,740) 201,388 965 2,236. 
Wyoming............ 110,359 84,043 90,567 74,324) 16,934 ood 63 512 


United states. . . .|53,900,431151,810,189 40,902,333140,205,828 '7,528,3226,184,43215,209,43615,253,659 
NUMBER OF MALES TO 100 FEMALES IN U. 8S. POPULATION. 
1920. 1900.), STATES. | 1920., 1910.) 1900.) STATES. | 1920.) 1910.) 1900. 


STATES. 


9.8 |101.0 102.5 |103.2 |102.2 0 |113.7 |115.3 
121.9 |138.2 101.3 | 98.9 | 98.4 4 |133.2 |129.0 
104.5 |106.0 96.3 | 96.7 |_95.1 2 1105.9 |103.5 
Cal. ......-|112.4 |125.5 110-8 |107.3 106.6 0} 99.3 | 96.5 
110.3 |116.9 109-1 1146 |113:9 2 | 98.5 |_98.4 
101.5 |102:3 100.4 |101.6 {101.5 6 -|118.9 |116.6 
:1104.1 |104.6 .. {102.5 |105.1 1105.6 9 |102.1 |102.2 
. |. 87.0 |_91.3 ..{120-5 [152.1 {160.3 9 |107.4 |107.4 
104.7 |110.0 107-9 |111.2 |112.5 8 |111.5 |104.9 
9.6 {100.1 148.4 |179.2 1153.0 0 |105:3 |103.9 
118.2 |132.5 100-5 |100.9 | 99.6 4 1100.9 | 99-7 
103.9 106.8 -|101.5 |102.9 {100.0 1 |136.3 |142.2 
103.3 |105.0 11271 |115:3 |114:4 ® 1111.6 |108.6 
104.7 |106.6 99°8 |101.2 | 98:9 4 |107.4 |106.6 
105.7 {110-0 1:|.99:9 | 99:2 | 98.3 3 |168.8 |169.4 

103.2 |103.0 5/1120 |122:4 1125.3 —— 
1100.9 1101.7 105.4 '104.4 '102.3 'lWhole U. 8.(104.0 1106.0 {104.4 

PAUPERS IN ALMSHOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1928. | 1910. || State. | 1923. | 1910. State. | 1923. | 1910. State. ] 1910. 
138) 150)|/S. D....... 14, 

870| _ 9911/1 : : 
Rr, 2,135||T 1,58 ; 
ouses 

3 8,740 12,031 383 
A 147 1,38 Les 
[12] 6,872] 8,078 fos] _ 80 
oe Aa en es 1397 
Tdaho.....|.. 193 i Bo 8,060 9,606 cle | 


97||Mo........ 
shed ers ,415| 5,421]|Mont...... 324 15)|R. I, 
Ind........] 3,128] 3,114||Neb......-) 5731 S51(|8.0.2.055 J 451) 478 
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aecke. INDIAN. CHINESE. JAPANDSB. 
1910. 1920. } 1910. 


5 909 59 
29, 201] 1, i! a; 303) 
113 62 
16, rh 28, 36,248 
Connecticut. af 373 
Dist. “of Colibia 
Florida 


New Mexico. 


New York 
North Carolina... 


South Carolina... 
South Dakota.... 


2,900 
a; B05 ___ 2,235 


United States '94,820,916'81,731.9571 10,463,131 '9,827,763! 244,437 '265,683 61, 61,639171,631 111,010 !72, 72,157 


- Not included in the above are (1910 figures in parentheses): Filipinos, 5,603 (160); ‘Hindus, 2, 507, (20545) 
Koreans, 1,224 (462); Siamese, Hawalians, Malays, Maoris, and Samoans, 154 (8)—Tota’ 1, 9 
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| |] ——] — 
U.S. {81,108,161 [88,386,412 ee 13,345,545 
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ws bis at 
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Total. Native. Total. | Native. 


Delaware. 


“District of Columbia....22.. 
PERIOUIGA scickiejete las caaiere ot Rracgie is 262,751 253,361 9,390 243,909 ; 
; 707,198 702,125 5,073 707,574 704,266 
122,475 108,272 14,203 97,705 87,991 9,71 


4 
1,412,206 342,245 1,708,428 1,410,649 297,779 
825 841,818 813, 28,725 | 


: : 5,8 
210,236 192,163 18,073 210,798 188,292 22,506 
408,887 382,671 26,216 | 408,867 385,143 ‘23,724 
888,782 674,635 214,147 966,468 737,841 228,627 


oe shee es ° c 984,716 808,778 175,938 896,881 741,128 ~ 155,753 4 
i 471,006 177,427 588,770 446,670 142,100 
61 5 432,037 1 ; 


bare eee eeee 


-| 2,521,382 1,915,309 606,073 2,587,163 | 2,036,121 551,042 
~ 601,422 | 599,515 1,907 605,921 segs 1,359 


138.7. ; ; 
387,149 385,211 38 1,144. By 
174,486 143,435 31,051 147,397 123,253 24,144. 
es 

g 


: 605,445 600,988 599,980 
stainig a isis 3 1,129,933 
106,4 90 


RI 4 
South Carolina......... Raters 
South Dakota f 


3 5 

a gelesen eee s 373,288 . 364,947 
slaie'v erie 048 554,283 
race: 52,986 


27,661,880 | 24,339,776 3,822,104 23,860,351 


ee PATIENTS WITH MENTAL DISEASES IN INSTITUTIONS IN DUD. S&S. 
ata for 1923 and 1910 by U. S. Census Bureau; for 1920, by N. Y. State Hospital Commisslon.) ie | 


1923—Jan. 1./1920—Jan. 1.|1910—Jan. 1. 1923—Jan. 1.)1920—Jan. 1.)1910—Jan. 1. 


Z 
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554) 1.51 
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U.S... .{267,617| 2.45|232,680] 2.20|187,791), 
Population estimate, 1923—109, 308, 
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poe ie ae it apa tates New sore Cont. “hte t 5 Ng Bee 
i ae d 2 anhattan Bor. . }423,541/160,174| h , 
1,396 1,100 531042 31,524 570 ears 


Mets 232 20,944] 36,151 Bor. .! 
111,827] 51,404||Newark......... 2. 
19,016} 71544 in 


4 28 ied 
 Ghleage 2! 1,965 1,838 |192; WRG RER 


Cincinnati......... ; , Philadelphia....... 
_ Cleveland......... 5 4 Pittsburgh........ 
» Denver.......-.-. 9,728] 1: Ae 554 Portland, yee 
 Detr 
th 


Grand Rapids..... 
Hartford 


Kansas City, Mo... il & 

Los An ig Sieh aes i 45,084] 22,943 |/Scranton.......... 
- Louisville.........] 5,679) 3,967] 5,503] 3,656/|Seattle............ 
; Biliwankes Sa ntbuse 56,586 25,481 


|. New Haven....... 594 vss eens 
New Orleans....... 3,87 Reaae 


ARE AMERICANS CROWINC HEALTHIER ? 


The following death rates per 100,000 population, | cover the death registration area in dontisentsl United a 
have been aoe by the Bureau of the Census, and | States and are exclusive of stillbirths. 


|Typhoid Small- Searlet | Whoop. Diphth- 
ednsee. \&Paraty.| Malaria) “pox. | Measles. i he exta: inchasitee! 


YEAR. 


x’ &. 0.2 : : 

x: a 0.3 re 6.7 

6 2: 0-3 ; 8.7 

6 a 0. : 6.6 

0 rf 0.3 5.4 3.6 

m3 3: 0.2 1.1 3.3 

ie ‘i si] 8a | toa | ¥3 

ane 4 3. 0.4 3.9 28 

iene 0 3- 0.6 8.8 4.6 

ts 9 ; ; . : 

Past 7 ie 0.7 4:3 3.5 

ks a me 0.1 0.8 3.5 

194... 5 2. 0.9 8.6 2:2 

= TOD ss 34 3 2. 0.7 2.3 27 

4 Can 

ie. Mali.” Diabetes| Men- 


Tumor .| Mellit. | ingitis. 


a 8.4 67 | 71| 15.0 | 11.5| 77 F 
. 8.7 7 79.0} 15.3 10.4 | 76 8. 
vi 812 6.6 | 79:6| 16.2 8.8 | 79 17. 
, at 6.2 81.4 | 17.5 74| 81 17.4 
+4916 8.0 5.8 82.1 se! 7.17 82 
> 1917 8.1 5.9 , 82.0.) 17.0 9.2 84 16.4 
1918 7:3 5.1 |‘80.3'| 15:9 | 9:9| 81: 5.7 
1919 6.1 4.6 | 80.5| 14.9 6.5 | 78. 2:8 
¥) 5.6 4:9 | 83.4] 16.1 6.0 | 81 3°3 
i 4°38 ais | 86:0] 16:8 |, 4.2] 83 5'0 | 
; 4.4 4.4 | 86.8] 18.4 3.6 | 86. 9.4 
41 42 | 39/4] 17.9 3:8 | 90 9.1 
4.0 476 | 91.9| 16:6 3:4 | 92° 73 
3.6 4.0 | 92.6] 16:9 313 | 34/4 65 


Other | Infant soot - Be 
Cir. Ki ‘| Debility,| Exe 
3 Year. | Respir. . , _| Bright s| Ser Ete. Boge ‘ 
| | | | | i RRA de y, 


@ | 11.6| 11.9 | 13.5| 103.2 | 6.5 8.5 : i : 
13:9 i 3 pbs 11.6 |: 13.4) 103.0] 7.2 8.7 | 83.2 92:7 
73:4 | 66.1 | 12.3] 11:7] 18-0} 102.6| 7.1 8.9| 79:5 | 86:0] 
12.6 59.8 | 12.5 | 11.3-] 12:6] 105.1] 6.3 9.0] 76.2 83.6 
11.9 65.8 | 12.81 11-3 12-3] 105.6| 6.7 9.6] 77.8 | 91:3 
1258 64.3 | 12.6| 11.6] 11-4] 107.9] 6.9 9.8] 76.0 | 95.9 | 
y2.8 | 58.7] 12.2] 11.5] 9.6 97.6 | 6.5 15.9 | 77.9 89.0 
40.4 } 44:2 | 11.8 | 10.4 7.9 88.1] 5.8 11:2} 66.6 | 79.4 
die | 44.0] 13.4] 10:6] 7-1] 894] 6.6 | 12.5] 69.8 | 78.5 
9.9 | 41.9| 144]. 10.7 74) 85.4] 6.8 10:1 | 68.0 | 77.1 
9:9 | 32.5 | 14.2] 10:6] ‘7-5] 88.5) 5.7 10.0 | 63.2 78.3 
918 | 32.4| 14:8] 10.5] 7.2) 90.1) 5.8 9.8] 62.9 | 84.6 
' 9.0 | 27.8 | 14.9} 10.6 74 89.6 | 5.8 9:7| 62.4 | 84°38 
Gutter Bt ob 05 che! = -I0..8 Fee 96:4! 5.5 9:4! 58:8 !' 87/0 
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COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF FOREICN-BORN WHITES, 1920. 


= a. 
Aus- | ‘Can- {Cz’cho-| Eng- |) Ger- ; Hun- Ire- Nor- Po- Swe- 
STATE. tria. ada. {Slovak.| land. | many.| gary. | land. | Italy. | way. | land. |Russia.| den. 


210} 1,206) 1,261 337 261 816 
10. 1,31 99 5 662 331 
5,252] 45,308] 38,502] 11,460] 7,082) 27,224) 31,925 
1,15 Hi 12,579}. 1,525 ,867| 16,669) 10,112 
13,222} 45 464] 80,322} 1,414] 46,623] 38,719] 17,697 
2,895) 4,136 65} 3,8 5 
219} 4,320! 3,764 219 716) 5,181 4 
383 »304| 4,745 610 428] 1,243] 1,399 
246) 1,112 700 132 917 ’ 
410} 1,323 148 2 
34,437| 74,274) 94,407] 27,785)162,405|117,899|105,577 
9,3 s2el Ara 544 i 


5 5 $942 
"956| 17,344] 2028] 7,319] 22,493 
747 10,686 4°956| 17 S44 22,493 


62 82 3,355 2,418] 12,050 + 
1,084} 3,422) 1,932 5} 1,03 2,736 
05} 2,000} 16,264 555 7 1,928 522 
72) 5,748} 2,797 581] 1,717] 3,763] 2,026 
1,947 043 5 12,061) 24,791 6 
»387|183,171|117,007 1 157] 92,034) 38,012 
22,607| 16,531] 30,216] 6,888)/103,926 1313 ‘ 
4,277| 10,289} 7,432) 90,188} 18,537] 16,100)112,117 
1,841 97 318 828 247 
8,080) 15,022} 14,609 610} 7,636) 18,769} 4,741 
9 26 3,842} 9,962 i 1,203) 7,179 
810} 5,422} 3,547] 2,165) 4,615) 15,718] 18,821 
4 641 206 12 
074 427| 3,997| 3,467] 1,886 


66} 7,908 07 
40, eee 65, gah 157, 1383 5,343] 90,419] 73,527 a0. 
78, AG 284, mee 545° pte 27,573|247,519|529,240| 53,025 
453 70 210 "932 170 
2,287) 11,960; 2, 519 1, 00 170} 38,190} 2,236] 29,617] 10,543 
43,140|111,893| 78,181] 29,262] 60,658] 1,487 67, 579| 43,690| 7,266 
2,68 7,029 311} 1,321) 2,122 "297| 15253] 5,005 931 


’ ’ ’ ” 


7,953] 13,740 909} 4,203) 4,324) 6,955) 1,480] 6,979] 10,532 
90,666}120,194) 71, 380 121;601|222;764| 2;446/177,770|161,124 aacee 
25,782} 3,12 "176| 22,253] 32,241 545) 8,15 1055) 6,542 

491 : 3 351] 1,187 3 

2,943) 15,674 585} 1,954 413} 16,813 92} 11,193] 8,573 

1,665 326 ; 2,079 84 12! 305 

7,685} 31,062 4,333} 8,024 :740} 5,047} 7,057; 4,536 
14,836 i 179 ,207| 3,225) 2,109 6 6,073 

LOT 264| 2,884} 4,067 106} 1,726) 1,333} 1,123 
3,752 2 1,73 7435 491) 1,103 421 664 
me te a oie Dene 8,927| 10,813} 30,304} 3,906) 11,124} 34,793 
1,459) 14,147 51 .799) 3, 
10, 34 151 1.330) 10: 018 9) 11,187 ahaa 50,558) 21,447} 22,896 
349 956! 1,948 4821 2, 


Those from countries not named a the above | Mexico, 478,383; Wethetanta 131,766; New Found- 
table numbered: Albania, 5,608; Alsace-Lorraine, jane. 13, 242; Norway, 363, 362; ” Palestine, 3,202; 
34,321; Armen, 36,626; Asia Minor. 2.404; Other rtugal, 67,453; Roumania, 102,823; Scotland, 
Asia, viz., Hedjaz, India, China, Japan and Asia Bon 567; "Spain, 49,247; Switzerland, 118,659; Syria, 
not specified, ty 708; Atlantic Islands (including } 51, 900; Turkey in’ ‘Asia, 8,6 ee Turkey ‘in Europe, 
Azores and Gape Verde) 38,984; Australia, 10,801; 5,284; Wales, 67,066; West Indies (except Porto 
Belgium, 62,686; Bulgaria, 10, 477; Central and South Rico) 26,369; Other Europe (Danzig, Fiume, Saar 
America, 20,929; Denmark, 189,154; Finland, 149,- | Basin and Europe not specified) 5,901; all other 
824; France, 118,569; Greece, 175,972; Jugo-Slavia, Africa, Pacific meas’ country not specified, an 
169,437; Lithuania, 135,068; Luxemburg, 12,585; | at sea, 17,727. 


TOTAL FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION, BY STATES, 1920. 


ecg seth ee CE ee See ret Bt 3s, FT ene ee mt oN 
State. Total. State. Total. State. Total. State. Total. State. Total. 
PAT er 18,027)|Ill...... -| 1,210,584]/Minn.... 486,795||N. C.. 7,272 363,832 
Ariz,.... 80,566] |Ind... . 151,328|| Miss... . . 8,408}|N. D... . 131,863 59,20 
ARK. yy, 14,137||Iowa.... 225,994]/|Mo...... 186,835||Ohio... . 680,452 44,558 
Waly. sae 757,625}|Kan..... 110,967||Mont... . 95,591)}|OkKla.... . 432 31,705 
Colo... «|| | 219,138) |Ky...... . 30,906}|Neb.... . 150,665]/Ore..... 107,644 265,292 
» Conn...: 378,439)|La,..... 46,427||Ney..... 16,003]/Pa..... .| 1,392,557 62,10 
a 19,901||/Me...... 107,814)|N. H.... 91,397]}/R. 1.....| 175,189 460,485 
D. of C.. 29,365||Md...... 103,179)//N. J.....| 742,486]|S. C..... 282 26,56 
IGE 05% ,864]|Mass,.. .| 1,088,548]|N. M.... 29,808]|/S. D..... 82,534 ——— 
abe at ag ye Mich....} 729,292||N. Y....] 2,825,375!/Tenn... . 15,648||Tot. U,S./13,920,692 


COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITES OF VOTING AGE, 1920. 
DE eS 
CouNTRY. Males. |Females. CountTrRY. Males. |Females. CouNTRY. Males. |Females. 


7.009 a 2,191 1,407||Finland...... 80,407 602, 
Albania... ..: 4,543 547||France... 1... 73,937 33/837 409'730 
America, Cen- Germany..... 873,231 52,979 39, 
tral & South. 9,215 5,331//Greéce ...... 135,207 682,208] 529,129 
Armenia...... 23,746 9,780}|Hungary..... 196,093 122,568] 108,966 
Asia Minor. 1,513 627||Ireland ....... 448,573 ,040} 9,896 
Asia, other, . 4,450 2,096] |Italy......... 858,111 334,849| 270,700 
Atlantic Isles .. 18,393 15,164}|Jugo-Slavia. . 107,974 65,656 48,736 
tralia 0} —_4,352||Lithuania..... 79,308 28,478] 18:09 
227,262||Luxemburg. . 7,484 5,870 1938 
22,531||Mexico....... 189,974 3,311 1,290 
9,219 745||Netherlands.,.. 67,901 es ,806} 29,42! 
Conade, Gthers| gaged] Avzgeal|Nemeounalana) 9.080] | G.erallwest tadics..-| 1/690)“ ; 
, r 4 PWAY...2.- 5101 i‘ ti 
Czecho-Slovak| 182,913] 152,417 1,761 1436 ou --|_b 6.295 ee 
Denmark... .. 109,754 71,044 1,703 836 Total. ...../6,928,45215,570,268. 


Inngland... |. | 392,116! 353,282 
Vigures for West Indies d do not include Porto Rico, 
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6 re eae 
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4 (a) Static census, 1925; 
¥ Miami figures are for Dec. 6, 1926, when a special count was taken. 
Baltimore (1752), 200; 
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620; 


Boston (1680), 4, oe fee ‘ sg (1700), 6, bn 
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the United 
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figures in ane 2 above table were compiled 
States Bureau 
which are by F. Ro Hoffman, in The Spectator, 


oe homicide rates in cities in 1926 varied from 


Census 
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United ‘States—Estimated Population of Cities in 1926, 


City. 
gblond. 7a M ich .. 


000||Huntington, W. ye: 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 

000} | Jacksonville, 
Jersey City, N. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


500 Minneapolis, Minn. 3 
Mobile, Ala............ 


Pawtucket, Boss 


ria, Il) 
Pauadelprta, Pa.. 
(b) Pop. Jan. 1, 1920. 
5,934; (1780), 


(1840), 102,313; 


Te, aa: BO eae 320: 
(1800); 24,937; (1810); 


Homicides, 
No. [Rate. 


fom fe sh Pom fk os, 

DOGO 
©00000000~y~300m 
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(except 1926, 


33,787; 
93,383: (1850), 136, 
Ch rleston ‘az 0), 
1790), vit 39: (1850), 
Phila. elphia (1683), 500; 
: ai 


New tee be 


S18. 


‘POPULATION OF BIC U. Ss. CITIES, JULY 1, 1926 (1927 IN ITALICS). 
_ @or cities in italics the estimates are those of the Census Bureau for 1927; 7 
* Figures are Census Bureau estimates except as to those marked est, which mean estimated by local officials.) — 


City. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 
Poraoa! ievnce oi 
t. 


Roanoke, Va. . 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockford, tl. ! 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Saginaw, Mich 


Ga. 
000 Schenectady, N.* 
aoe Scranton, Pa. 


ity, Towa |...) 
Somerville Mass... .3.. 
So. Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, bigere ss 
ring field 


Springfield, Mo. 
(00||Springfield’ Ohio. - 
Syracuse, N. ¥....... 

00||Tacoma, Wash.... 
Tampa, Fla.......s...8 

00 Terre Haute, nd. unee 

'00||Toledo, Ohio. .......... 

Topeka, Kan... 

Trenton, N. J. 

Troy, N. Me 


Washington, 2); Cua atts $40. 
'00|| Wheeling, W. Va....... 1@) 6,208 
Wichita, Kan.......... ) 
Wichita Falls, Tex. . .es 
00 wantigia bet 
mington, Del... . 
Winston-Salem, N. 
00|| Woonsocket, R. I... 


61,392; 
8,000; oe, 10, Baas «1730 


(1820), athe (1830); 


30,200: RY 750}. 


Homicides. 
No. /Rate. 


PS aaa ov 
SOOOMA0 


NSMKSoSss 
Nini winivto 
Didunwwpon 


‘OC. 


1926. 2,249° 


00,000 population, several of the places. 
along the MissssiDpl a there are Foust 
wing per 
da retest in’ oitien, a range from 10 to 19 per 
100,000 population.y — 


f Pet. of) ; 
POPULATION. In- 2 Area in 
crease, DISTRICT. Acres, 


; 1910- 1920. 
1910. | 1920. 
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ees in, 


‘ ; POPULATION. (appa Ee ’ 
_ DIstTRIcT. acre, bebaed 


1920. | 1910. 1920. 


City, oe ter’t’y|295,906.6|1,181,057| 522,740] 12 * 
Adj. ter’t’ a .|246,067.6| 187.379] 56, '974| 22) 
See 
Met’p’litan Gist 483,439.4 “y 407,234| 1,983,306] 21. 
City propery! $1,920.0|1,823;779|1,549,008] 17. 
pam ee gS 7/401,519.4| "583,455 34 
City, adj. ti y|645,329.8|2, 428, 738 2, 004,185} 21. 
Adj. ter’ 73 ya *| 563, 409.8| '604,949| 455,177} 32. 
PITTSBURGH. 
Met’p’litan dist}422,039.9]1,207,504/1,033,052) 16. 
City proper..| 25,517.2 "588,3 rs 533,905| 10. 
Outside..... 396,522.7| 619,161) 499,147} 24. 
City, adj. oe 499;223.9]1,216,464|1,041,385| 16. 
aes: gs ey .|473,706.7| 628,121] 507,480} 23. 


Met'p slitan 1 dist 197,757.1) 952,012] 828,733) 14. 
Gity proper... coe 040.0) 772,897 12: 
Outside..... 717.1]. 179,115 it 26. 

City, adj.ter’t’y ie" 357.4|1,014,457 15. 
= ter’ is ae .|417,317.4| 241,560] 194,896] 23. 
FRAN.-O 

Met'p’ litan ‘aist 286,500.8] 891,477) 686,873} 29. 


r 
26,880.0| 506,676] 416,912| 21 
216,261] 150,174| 44 


ae adj.ter’t'y 2, 30. 
j. ter’t’y. $325,752.01 177,984! 125.5681 41. 


were! 


. - i Nhe ela 
Bak Oe! eS eto ee Piaget EIST 


1920. 


Met'p piitan ‘dist 751,8 
City proper.. Ee 3 
 Outside..... 
ity, adj.ter’t’y 878. 5 
rete ee b he - |684,1 
“BALT 
Met’p ‘itn dist 244,1 i Marto 
4 0. 558,485 
105,325 
689,841 
131,356 


Met'p pita wee 365, 073. A 1,772,254|1,531,138 
48,060} 670,585 


MDa 


CHIC 
Mex pian dist 469, as 6|3,178, 924 2,455,942 
9}2,701,705)2, aoa 283 


Jono, dist|175,253.8/1,165,153| 514,086} 126. 
f City. Cees 129-839- 0| '993,678] 465,766] 113 
Outside. . 125,414.8| 171,475} 48,320) 254. 


Own eee WNOON YeeRO Yowou 
NHNO © © CORD BDHONS ONWA ¢ 


“Growth OF BIGGEST UNITED STATES CITIES, 1860-1920. 
1910300 | 1900. 1890. 1880. 1870. 1860. 


3,437,202 | 2,507,414 1,478,103 ; 1,174,779 
1,698,575 | 1,099,850 298,977 109,260 
1,293,697 ; 1,046,964 ‘ 
285,704 


E SHOR! Le 
4 Dayton, Onis 

Bridgeport, Conn 
- Houst ALORS Weis <iny 


py ee ote xe is, r7 
neers ae 113,344 


100,253 947152 94.923 90,758. 


‘ 
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x 
4s ——— 
“a POPULATION OF INCORP. PLACES OF 5,000 OR MORE PEOPLE. 


2 
t: 
: ALABAMA. 
. PLACE, 1920. 
a —_—_- —_—_ 
4 Alabama City. 5,432 
: Albany....... 65: 
17,734 
‘ 8,67 
3 178,806 
03: 
0,529 
14,73 
A 8,01 
60,777 
3, 
14,589 
6,682 
6,5 
5,696 
a 11,996 
ARIZONA. 
9,2) 
9,916 
7,0 
6,689 
5,199 
29,053 
5,010 
; 20,292 
ARKANSAS. 
Blytheville. ... 6,447 
Fayetteville. .. 5,362 
Fort Smith... 28,870 
B Hot springs... 11,698 
ot Springs... , 
Jonesboro. .... 9,38: 
Little Rock... 65,142 
N. Little Rock 14.048 
BS ould. ... 6,306 
Pine Bluff 19,280 
Texarkana... . 8,257 
Van Buren.... 6,224 
, West Helena. . 6,2261... 
; CALIFORNIA. 
= 
7 


ittier......t- 


WNote—South Norwalk in 1920 was an incorporated part of Norwalk. 


(U, S. Census of Jan. 1, 1920. See also 1925 censuses of Fla,, Kan., Mass,, N. Y., R. L, Dak., and Wyo.) 
Ee 


COLORADO. GEORGIA—Conitinued. 
1910, PLACE. 1920. 1910. PLACE, 1920. 1910. 
4,313] |Boulder. ..... 6 9,539)| Elberton... .. 6,475 6,483 
6,118] |Colorado Spgs 30,105 29,078 ]| Fitzgerald. ... 6,870 5,795 
2,7 enver....... 491} 213,381)| Gainesville... . 6,272 925 
0,8 ‘ort Collins. , 8,755 8,210|| Griffin. ...... 8,240 7,478 
132,685} |Grand June. . 8,665 7,754|!La Grange. ... 17,038 5,587 
7,016) |Greeley....... 0,958 8,179}| Macon....... 2,995 40,665 
6,689) |Longmont... 5,848 4,256] Marietta ..... 6,190 5,949 
10,557 eland...., ,005 3,651)]| Moultrie... .. 6,789 3,349 
7,611 WO dias. 45,581 7,037 5,548 
51,521) |Sterling . . .. 6,415 04 13,252 12,099 
ES rinidad...... 10,906 8.408 62.007 
4,865 Hie Oa cate bh 10,783] _ 7/656 
4/961| |Branfordtown 18,068" 04/285 
$.407| |Bridgeport 5 IDAHO. 
tol... 5 21,393; 17,358 
A anbury 99 408! sens 
,019| Derby... ..... 5.106] "3,543 
6,437) east I ge tases 8,138]] Coeur d'Alene. 6,447| 7,291 
7,065) abet n= +23- ies Idaho Falls... 8,064 4,827 
oe... .| alrfield...... §,134|| Lewiston. 21! 6,574 043 
3,514) [Greenwich 3,886] Nampa .-| 7,621] © 4,205 
11,134| Hamden. ..... 5,850// Pocatello....:] 15,001]' 9,110 
5,0 artford..... 98.915/)"Twin Falls..;.1 83241 5,258 
13,193} |Huntington 
(Shelton)... 
de eee 17,528 
3,849| |Manchester. .. 29,807 
4,471) |Meriden...,.. 1 10 
23,975) |Middletown.. . 21,122 
772||Milford....... 80: 125 
14,434/ |Naugatuck,.. . 2 {t) 2,675 
*123/| |New Britain. . 43,915||Berwyn......] 14,150 84 
133,605]] Bloomington. . 28,725 25,768 
19,659/] Blue Island. . . 11,424 04 
5,010)| Cairo........ 5,203 14,548 
6,954||Canton.......] 10,928] 10,453 
20,367|| Carbondale... 6,26 e411 
6,719)| Carlinville... 212 3,616 
5,021]! Centralia. .... 12,491 9,680 
6,637|| Champaign ., . 15,873 12,421 
7,977|| Charleston... . 6,615 5,884 
4,786 2,701,705|2,185,283 
= 19,653 14,525 
4,995 4,557 
5,898 5,165 
+75) 7,478 
33,776 27,871 
43,818} 31,140 
7°87 8,102 
8,191 7,216 
us| Bes 
4,80 66,767| 58,547 
11,230|| Edwardsville. . 5,336 5,014 
7,754 pieced ‘ etn 
DELAWARE. Sigin.... * 
430 |Wilmington...| 110,168] 87,411] Evanston. « ary 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. || Freeport 17,567 
23||Washington...| 437,571] 331,069] Galesburg... . . 22,089 
Harrisbu' 5,309 
ytona 3,082)! Harvey. 3° 552 7,227 
ernan 3,482 || Herrin. 21... 6,361 
ainesville. 6,183|| Gighland Park 4,209 
acksonville,.. 57,699) Filisboro..... 424 
‘Key West... 9,945 Hoopeston 4,693 
elan 3,719)! Jacksonville. . 15,326 
Miami 5,471! Johnston..... E 3,248 
rlando.... 894)! Joliet. ......-| 38,44! 670 
Palatka 3,779|| Kankakee.....| 16,753} 13,986 
ensacola, 22,982||Kewanee.....| 16,026 1307 
. Au 5,494)\ 14 Grange.... 6,525 5,282 
t. Petersburg 4,127||\Ta Salle......| 13,050] 11,537 
nfoi 5 3,570) Tincoin.......| 11,882] 10,892 
5.0181 Titchfield, 121 971 
‘ampa 1,6 37,782 || jacomb . 6.7141 5,774 
W.Palm Beac 8,659] 1,743) Marion...... 9,582] _ 7,093 
West Tampa. . 8,463’ —8,258/| Mfattoon..-.. 13,552 ne 
aywood....- * 9 
8,190|| Melrose Park..|  7:147| 4,806 - 
8,063|| Metropolis... . 5,055 4,655 
14,913] Moline......- 0,734}. 24,199 
839|| Monmouth... 8,116 12 
41,040/| Mt. Carmel... 7,45 6,93 
0,182|| Mt. Vernon... 9,815) 8,00 
10,554|| Murphysboro 10,703 oe] 
5,883|| No. Chicago..| | 5,83 3.3 
5,324|| Oak Park..... 39,858 19,444 
466||Ottawa.......} 10,81 9,535 
:795|| PANS... . sees 6,122) 6,055 
3,682!'Paris.......5 7,664 


- ILLINOIS—Continued. 


1920. 
12,086 


Staunton 
Sterling . 


eg: 
w. Frankfort 
W. Hammond 
_ Wilmette..... 
- Winnetka. 


Secor ids. 
a 
- Cent erviile 


1910. 


9,897 
6,950||lowa City.... 


a Places fb 5, 000 or. _ More Inhabitants 


4 IOWA—Continued. 
PLACE. 1920. rT 10. 
Grinnell. ..... 


4|| Keokuk 


Marshalltown. 
Mason City... 


Skowhegan Ceahe 
8. Portland... 


0}] Waterville... . 


Shenandoah... 
Sioux City.... 
Waterloo 6, 

Webster City.. 5,657 


KANSAS. 
Arkansas City. 


Hutchinson... 


7\|Independence . 


Tope! 
Wallington. . 
Wichita 
Winfield 


0|| Winchester. . - 


7)| Alexandria... . 


LOUESIANA. 


17,510 


Baton Rouge.. 21, 782 


Lafayette 
Lake Charles 
Minden. .. 
Monroe... 


New Iberia... 
New Orleans... 


2|/Shreveport... . 


Gardiner: +... 


S478 


Westbrook... . 
MARYLAND. 


Annapolis... . 11,214 
733, 1826 


Atty « 


\, 


PN TSS AQ ern. — ie 


ise eee 


4 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Con. 
PLACE. 1920. 1910. 
Orange. ...... 5,393 
Palmer..... on 9,896 
Peabody...... 19,552 
Pittsfield .... 41,763 
Plymouth..... 13,045 
uincy 
Reading 43 
vere 
Rocklan 
ahve 3 
AU Us 
Somerville 
Southbrid: 
South Ha: 
Spencer...... 5,9) 
Springfield....| 129,614 
Stoneham.... 7,873 
Stoughton.. 6,865 
Swampscott. . 10 
Taunton...... 37,137 
Uxbridge..... 5,384 
Wakefield.... 13,025 
al 5,446 
30,915 
52 
21,457 
13,258 
224 
13,443 
5,789 
18,604 
15,057 
TAT 
aon ‘ 5,904 
Winchester. 10,485 
Winthrop..... 15,455 
Woburn. . 6 16,574 
Worcester: :.. 179, 754 
MICHIGAN. 


. 
. 
. 
. 


Cheboygan.... 
Coldwater.... 
Detroit..... 


Ironwood..... 
ish| i 


egaunee..... 
GLONE. oc. Wate 


Wyandotte... sd 
Ypsilanti 


MINNESOTA. 


PLACcs. 1920. 1910. 


4 Independence . 
9 qorecn City. 


5,454 
9,605 


13,947 


9 yeh! que 


Atlantic City.. 
Bayonne...,.. 


Bridgéton.... 


Collkagsw’ d (b) 
Dover (town) 

East Orange, . 
E. Ruth’f’d (b) 


Gloucester... . 
el liad § (t) 
Hackensac 0) 
Haddonf’d 
Ham’ton ie 
Harrison (t).. 
Hawthorne (b) 


Lodi (bor)... - 


Millville...... 
Montetair (t) . 
Morristown (t, 
New Brunsw’ 


Newark...... 
N. Plainf’ld «) 6,916 


Nutl t). 9,421 
Ora’ <A o wrhiststs 33,268 
Passaic... .41. 63,841 
Paterson..... 135,875 
Pennsgrove (b) 6,060 
Perth Amboy . 41,707 
cle Sede WD 16,923 
Pleas acriiae. Bas 
easantville. . Fi 
aeins Princeton (b) ioas 
BY. « acti b ‘ 
948d Bank (b),| 91251 
Haesteok OS) ag 
ewoo ‘ 
5,540) Rage ce | alone 
5,359|| Roselle (bor), . 5,737 
4,697|| Roselle P’ {B} 5,438 
12/869 Ruthertord (b) (b Pant 
jalem ; 
Secaueus (t)... 5,423 
9.356||Somerville (b):| 6,718 
5,014/|8. Amboy.... 7,897 
5,294||8. Orange (v) 7,274 
»718]|8. River (b).. 6,596 
10,326/|Summit....../ 10,174 


317 
NEBRASKA—Continued. 
PLACE. 1920. 1910. 
Hastings..... 11,647 9,338 
Kearney..4... 7,70: 6,202 
Lincoln. . .43 is 54,948 43,973 
Nebraska uity. 6,279 5488 
Norfolk 8,634 6,025 
North Platte. . 10,466 +793 
Omaha. ..,... 191,601} 124,096 
Scotts Bluff... 6,912 174 
So. Omaha....| (Omaha) 26,259 
Work.),.: i.e 5,388 923) 
NEVADA. 
Reno,........| 12,016] 10,867 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Berline. .. dies. 16,104 11,780 
Claremont, 9,524 7,529 
Concord. ..... 2,167} 21,497 
DEITY: 0s bas 5,382 5,12 
Doveti iw. eed 13,029 13,247 
Franklin 6,31 13: 
Keene... 26% : 11,210} 10,068 
Laconia...... 10,897 10,18; 
Lebanon...... 6,16 6,71 
3|| Manchester. . . 78,384 70,063 
Nashua 28,379 26,00 
Portsmouth. - 13,569 11,269 
Rochester . 9,673 8,868 
Somersworth, . 6,688 6,704 
NEW JERSEY. 
(For populbtion of all incorporated 
places in the State, see the 1922 
Almanac.) é 
6||Asbury Park. . 12,400; 10,150 
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ar 
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318 U.. ‘s —Population fe Laie a 5 000 or. “More Inhabitants “i 
: NEW JERSEY—Continued. || NEW YORK—Continued. |} 
1920.) 1910. || PLACE. 1920. ) 1910. ~ 
Seneca Falls. . 6,389] 
i 1.352 


wala ton, (b) Tarrytown... . 
W. “Roboken ) : Tonawanda... 
W.N. Y. 2 

. Orang 6 5: 


Woodbury.... 
Watervliet. 
NEW roere ae Waverly. 
White Plains .. ‘ 2 
; Whitehall..... 5298) Mt. Vernon... 
ReaD oie 7938 Yonkers 100,176 i mesa het 3 
San a\Fe. i ew adel.. 
: NEW YORK. pe gee CAROLINA 
(Cities are in Ztalics. For popula-||Burlington.... 
ion of all incorporated places in the} |Gharlotte 
mpire State, re ae Almanac.) 
sees 100,253 | Durham 
Elizabeth City. 
pprater ier: 
Gastonia . 
Goldsboro. 


BR noriclad: LD 
5 Steubenville. . 
Struthers 


at 
Ren (Winsto n- Salem) 
Salisbury 13,88 
Statesville.... 
Thomasville. . . 
Washington... 

oe auntie. a3 


29,569) 
Grand ORES) 
Jamestown. - 


Bowling Green 
Bucyrus 
Cambridge.... 
7)|Canal Dover. . 
Canton. . 
Chillicothe. . 
Cincinnati. . 
Pee Circleville. ... 
1) |Cleveland 
Cleveland Hts 
6,96: 7||Columbus.... 
: Fs “Newburgh eal ‘ Conneaut..... 
N fernytown Falls _ 50,760] 30,445) |Coshocton.. . . 


P| Cuyahoga Falls 
Tonawanda 
orwich 4! 


E. Liverpool . : 
E. Palestine.. 
E. Youngstown 


The Dalles.... 
7 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown. ... 73, 502) 


% us 


> a 
MF 
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4 
} 


Fy ontinued. ‘ontinued. —Con. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued PENNSYLVANIA—Continucd. SCUTH CAROLINA—C j 
PLACE, 1920. 1910. PLACE. r PLACE. | 1920. 1910. 
Ashland...... 6,666 Mt. Carmel... 17,532|/Columbia..... 37,524] 26,319 
Asbley....... 6,520 Mt. Oliver. ... »241]/Floretice...... 10,968 7,057 
Avalon....... 5,277 Mt. Pleasant... 5,812]/Gaffney...... 10 +767 
5,402 Munhall...... 5,185]|Greenville.,..| 23,127] . 15,741 
12,802 Nanticoke... . 18,877||Greenwood. . . 8,703 6,614 
8,198 es BRE eT) a Newberry..... 5,894 5,028 
12,181 New Brighton 8,329! |/Orangeburg. .. 7,290 5,906 
50,358 New Castle... 36,280||Rockhill. 7... 8,809 7,216 
6,564 5|| N'wKensingt'n ,707||Spartanburg. . 22,638 17,517 
81 Norristown. .. 27,875||Sumter....... g.0g 8,109 
20,879 57 No. Braddook. 1824 Union... 22... 6,1 62 
> orthampton. ve’ 
10,273 Oil City...... 15,657 SOUTH DAKOTA. 

f 23.778 Old Forge. ... 11,324||Abetdeon..... 14,537; 10,753 
Canonsburg...} 10,632 1 Qly phant oe iets 8,605|/Huron....... iter 791 
Carbondale...|° 18,640 almerton....]/ 7,168)2.....<; hence ae 5,01 8.308 
Carlisle..... 916 Parsons... .... 4,338||Mitenell...... 8,478 6,41 
Carnegie... 11,516 Philadelphia. . 1,549,008}|Rapid City... 5,77 3,85 
Carrick.......] 10,504 Phoenixville... 10,743||Sioux Falls..,.} 25,202} 14,094 
Chambers- teairn...... ,975|| Watertown. .. 9,400 7,010 

burg (boro).| 13,171 Pittsburgh... 533,905||Yankton..... 5,024 3,787 
Charleroi. 11,516 Pittston...... 6,267 TENNESSEE. 
Cheltenham 11,015 34||Plymouth..... 996 148 
Chester 8,030 Pottstown... . 15,599||Bristol....... 8,047; 7,14 
Clairton. . 6,264 Pottsville. .... (236 | |Chattanoog 57,895) 44,604 
Clearfield. 8,529}  6,851/| Punxsutawney ,058}|Clarksville. 8,11 8,548 
Coaldale..... 6,336 5,154|| Rankin.....2. 6,042|/Cleveland..... hee Brey 
Coatesville....] 14,515] 11,084}|Reading. ..... 96,071 Reece abs 15 t 25 
Columbia... .. 10,836} 11,454||Renovo....... 4,621||Dyersburg . one 1B 778 
Connelisville..| 13,804] 12,845|| Ridgway... 1. 5,408 AGH SON . ce ae Ye ae 
Conshohocken. 8,481 pee Roanoater i a3 808 fengseore ty.. i. \ 

i. 4s OST", Lixin , > vee Ai )4 ee 
5,991/|St. Mary’s 6,346] |Knoxville..... iH 130 tae 
4,583||Sayre.... 0... .426||Memphis..... 62,35 At 
7,517\|Schuy 4,747||Morristown. .. 5,8 ,00 
6,305 ott 5,456||Murfreesboro 5,367 1106'Sea 
9,331 erentou 129.867 Nashville. .... 118,342: 110,364 
$,174|| Shamokin s 4 
1'116|Sharon.. .. 12370 4 priser pas. pion 
4,046 || Sharpsburg $,153)||Abiléne..... “a R WA 
12,623] Shenandoah... 25,774|/Amarillo.. ...} 15,494 BY 2 
17,615||S. Bethlehem. 19,973||/Austin....... beets 20,368 
15,727||S. Sharon..... 10,190||Beaumont.... a0 Skew t 
7,487 || Steelton...... 14,246||Belton. ...... ae a’Bad 
5,046 || Stroudsburg 4,379||Bonham.,.... 6,008 ris 
5.615|| Summithill 4,209||Brenliam .,... 5,066 ie 
28/523||Sunbury..... 13,770||Brownsville...} 11,791 i 
8,407|| Swissvale..... 7,381||Brownwood... 8,223 6,967 
2,902 5,396||Bryan = 4,132 
Lae 66,525 .- thee nae 
pee 65 Bos] skis 
pee : 7'423| 2'410 
4,850 + : B38 
5.749 8,53 9,749 
9,767 r 6||D. A sf peg 92,104 
6,197 || Uniontown... . "43 835 
5,540)|| Vandererift... 3,876 76s 1732 
ee :53 
i PE ag BBB 
BE . 
4,715 7,224 9008 
; 8,648 7,62: 
; 12/384 38880 
: Greenville. ... , 
6,133||Hillsboro..... 6,952 6,115 
Houston... ...|_ 138,276] 78,806 
‘oelltaaten  (MHEER Sans 
ATOCOO 22. os ois 9 4 
Longview..... 5,713 5,16 
Marshall.....] 14,271} 11,452 
MeAllen,..... §33]}.04 ae 
et veits:| $890] 81980 
bi -+} 8,606] 7 78 Navasota, | Soo] 3284 
P3b1|| Central Falls..) 24,174) 22,754||Geiee "2" "1 gtoia| ~ 5597 
B51 |\Coventry....1] 5,670 9,848! |Palestitie 11'039| 101489 
47,227! Granston...4.) 29,407] .21,107||panig 15,040] 11,269 
8,321]! Gumberland...| 10,077| '10,107||pe Ba ricie ‘| / oo’oa1 663 
»288/|s2. Providence. og dea OS\iRanger..../.:| 16,205]....... : 
P72 |\Johnston.....| 6, 5,935|\Gan Angelo. ..| 10,050] 10,821 
19,240 Col. sdecies 9,54 9,825 lean Antonio 161,379| 96,614 
5,316||Newport....-| 80,255 27,149||G50 Benito....| _5,070|..../.4. 
:168)1N. Providence 69 5,407 15,031| 12,412" 
+772|| Pawtucket....| 64,248] _51,622 iv: 5,558 1151 
»426|| Drovidence....| 237,595] 224,326 : 3965} 5314 
,573/|S, Kingstown 6,181] 5,176 sacs sea} 11,0831" 10;99% 
14,703||Wartren...1...| 7.841] 6.585 3'349| 7/050 
694) Warwick....,] 13,481) 26,629} |-ng, SITS] 41,480]. + o9)7 
Herao | Warwick} 15401)... Tyler... -....] 12,085] 10/400 
12,780||westerly..... 4952 8,6' ; ; 5,142 "105 
5,374)| Woonsocket...) 43,4961 — 38,1 8957 673 
1M: 1! 1,244 Wato..... 38,500 ace 
(ENE een naa eet os SOUTH CAROLINA: Waxahadhie :] "7,958| 6.208 

fi gies orateit ’ i ; 9,654|| Weatherford . . ‘ i 
Gree | iG] uealebieer | a] EN | ian) a 

-- Monongah 8,688! | 5,5671  4,754''Y0 


o* ash 


UTAH. 


1920. 1910. 


Bar 

‘Bennington, (t) 
- Bennington (v) 
Brattleboro (t) 
Brattleboro W) 


} PrAcn, 
Aberdeen. . 


| Anacortes... . 


Bellingham . 
5||Bremerton.. 


Olympia 
Port eels 


Bau Claire. . 


3||Fond du Lae. . 


Green Bay.. - 
Janesville 


Manitowac. . . 
Marinette... 


‘Burlington... 
Colchester. . 


Wenatchee. 
Yakima 18,539 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Bluefield 
Charleston. . 
Clarksburg. 


: Mi 
14,082 


pepringteld. AGH 
VIRGINIA. 


Stevens Point. 
5||Stoughton. ... 


Wauwatosa. . 
1|| West Allis. .... 
Wisconsin R’s. 


WYOMING. 


SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 
County. 


Voters. County. 


Plymouth... > 
Suffolk 76,286 
Worcester...| 489.697} 165,697 


Tot. State.| 4,144,205| 2,352,076 


Pop. 
164,257} 
8 


Voters. Pop. 


12,514||Hampden.. 3 as 088 
44, 7058 Hampshire . 5j122 
113,857 ||Middiesex . 860 Q.4l4 
1,964 Nantucket. 
173. 439|| Norfolk . 263" “O85 
18,398 


49, 308 


ENUMERATION, 1925, PLACES OF 5,000 OR MORE INHABITANTS. 
Place. 
Mie Doe 


Place. 


Shrewsbury. .-. 

Somerville. . ... 

1 So. Hadley a 
0. 


3|| Uxbridge 
Wakefield 
Northampton. - 
No. Andover. . 
0} | No. Attlebor’ gh. 


Brockton. .... - 
Brookline. ..... 


W. Springfield.. 
Weymouth. ... 


12;743|| Worcester . 


3 Legal voters in 1925 in chief Massachusetts 
cities—Boston, 245,795; Cambridge, 36,918; Fall 
_ River, _ ORS: Lawrence, 25,822; Lowell, 36,004; 
Lynn, 2: New Bedford, 31,867; Somerville, 
85 OBE: Shrineneld, 40, 647; Worcester, 66,0 | 


The population in 1925 of Boston proper settled 
in 1630, made a city in_1822, counting no ae 
tlons of territ tory, was 172.101, as against 18,038 in 


SN emamubaiees epaeuLaTion OF RHODE ISLAND-1925. 
ane (Census of 1925 was made by the State.) 


Pop. 


“Towns and Divisions. ] 


Barrington, ..26.5.......) 4,938/|Tivertom, ............... , 539} | Scituate { 
SMAOL:-. oeetna's tence oe 12'707||_ Newport County. :.>) 41,565||Smithfeld - >. 2221227 : .: m 3048 
2 ee a Seek a ae 7,997) | Burriliville.............. 9,413]| Woonsocket. ....... 49) 681 

Bristol Counter 5)... 65 25,642/|Central Falls......... +++] 25,403 Providence County. : . . -}534 842 
REG GRILY acs wle a. os 379}|Cramston . ..........06. -| 34,471]|Charlestown.......... anes hy! 
East Crosewieh Cumberland. .... . 10,238}|Exeter............. ri 
Warwick ... ..... East Providence 26,088||Hopkinton............ 
West Greenwich. 7|| Foster... . ,069)| Narragansett..... 
West Warwick. . 5|| Gloucester 1,630)| North Kingstown. 

Kent ee a Johnston . --| _8,668}/Richmond....... 
S MINORCOWN. foc. ec ce eee MZ7ol | Lanooln... . . "eek aaens +++] 10,581|/South Kingstown . 
aye Compton SS ee sons — eed eovdaes}. 9,055}; Westerly... ..0..5.. wis 1 

SS Cady AS. See eee & ort mit Acces Pte y3 5 w . 
Newport. oo veesece sess 27-757|| Pawtucket... 0.0.6. -| 69. 76 ae ne CON Se 
ERIS ASCs tn ewe TOVICEN0G Ltd Ree ieee o- 

eee ye $08 67,918 Whole State.......... 679,260 


Pop. 


12,740 
10,452 


5,220 [Hot Springs 
ee oo 3 
7,2: Laramie....... 


4, 373 Lincoln 


County. 
. .|Johnson... 


Tot. Pop. 
_ Years 


Roars 32,425,805 
35,177,515 
| 30, "047,325 


CounNrTY. 


ei remont 


1925 ENUMERATION OF CHIEF 


Towns and Divisions. | Pop. 


35 
“a 
A) 


eer) 
Heo 


Noe masters 


RaeRS = 


~IQ0¢ 
33 


el 
PRED LILO aI DM COMIN 
33 

2 


2.539! 


COUNTY. 
Natrona....... 


County. 


Big Horn 
Carbon 
incol 


SINGLE. ARRIED. 


| cq“ i\— 


| 36,920,663 rt 967,565| 35.1! 21,849,266 oe 4 


550,129 33. 7| 18,092,600 
% 616,902 aa 21,318,933 60.6 
8,933,170 307 17,684,687] 58.9 


considered in t 


POPULATION OF WYOMINC-—1925 STATE CENSUS. 


Pop, 


35,101 
3,906 


WYOMING CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Pop. 


Yankton 


Wintas', wb coe 
Washakie. 
Weston....... 


1,6 
Womiteton Spgs.. 
Winn 2,203 


DNEL. «1.20 e ne 


‘Total. aay . 


County. 


Rock Springs. ‘| Sweetwater. 


Sheridan, . . 
9||Superior 
Thermopolis. . 


MARITAL CONDITION OF UNITED STATES POPULATION. 
WIDOWED. 


Pet, Pet. Pet. 
and I Deer, Number. Tot, Number. | Tot. Number. | Tot. | Number. | 


.| 72,098,178] 22,584,467) 31.3) 43, 
62,473,130] 21,483,299] 34.4 35, 


168,199) 59. "59.9 5,675,933} 7.9 
777,287| 57.3| 4,647,618 


1,758,308 
390 


471, 


.|Sheridan.. . 
Sweetwater.. 
Hot Springs. 


Divorce 


74 


bie 


3/917,625 it 


3,176,228 


the persons at the ages of 45 and u rte 
einare venres groups—45 to 54, 55 to te. 
and 65 and ete cote married wae 


somewhat smaller in 


10.6 185,068) B 


. 
awd 
a 


POPULATION OF KANSAS-—1925 oe cE 
COUNTY me ) 


Marion......- 
Marshall... 
4||McPherson. 


2||Mitchell....... 
Montgomery .. - 

Greeley . ae i 
1||Greenwood. . .. 
Hamilton...... 


722] 131/688 
1925 State 
total... -..|1,812,986 


1915 State 
total...... 11,672,545 


—«4-"The 1920 Federal Census gave Kansas 1,769,257 population. 
1925 POPULATION OF CHIEF KANSAS CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Pop. hs E * PLACE. 
Neodesha. . 


pel ote 
- Hutchinson 
Leavenworth. 
b Dodge City. 
Concordia . 
Great Bend. 


McPherson 
Garden City 
Herington. . 
Marysville 
‘POPULATION OF FLORIDA-—1925 STATE CENSUS. 
White. } Negro. ; Total. 2 White. | Negro. { Total. 


32,584 


ay ibis +... 55 
, ()} (ee ict 
Aowtin cS; 


4,694 
Bee Total for State.... 


POPULATION OF CHIEF PLACES, 1925. 


‘sonville, 95,450; Tampa, 94,743; Miami, { Sanford, 7,262; Palatka, 7,208; Ocala, 7 
St. Petersburg, 26,847; Pensacola, 25,305; | Myers, 6,674; Plant City, 6,440; Tallahi oe a at 
RE aire rape ce RR ena 

1 e ugustine, . earwa' . ae 
obi» - Daytona, 9,592; Gainesville, 8,466; Bradenton, 7,306; ‘ : 


oY eee ei, 
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ACRES PER INHABITANT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
“Division AND STATE. ) 1920. ) 1910. j 1900. DIVISION AND STATH. ) 1920. ) 1910. ) 1900. 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS. ; i 


SOUTH ATLANTIC, ys 


New En 4 al MRCP NDCIGWALC si. an cease cle at 6 2 6 
Midale Rene 9 ‘3 4.1 |/Maryland. 00.02.30 3450: eal 8s 3a 
North Central... 3 6 9.8 ||District of Columbia... .. 0.1 0.1 OL 
est North Central es < PVG LHW IeIsA st ee Abie awagees 11.2 12.5 13.9 °° 
South Atlantic....... 3 wl 18.5 || West Virginia. 10.5 12.6 16.0 
East South Centra! 9 Ws 15.2 ||North Carolina 12.2 14.1 16.5° 
Ww - 9 3 42.1 ||South Carolina 11.6 12.9 14.6 
8 .8 | 328.3.-||Georgia........ 13.0 14.4) 17.0 
6.6 6 84.4 |)Plorida.......... eek ead 36.3 46.7 66.4 — 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL. 4 ; 
4.9 8 27.6 ||Kentucky..... ek te 10.6 11.2 12.0 
3.0 4 14.0 ||/Temnessee...........0.5- 11.4 12.2 13.2 , 
6.6 4 V7: O NAIR GRIS oe dry oh sce: Sea 14.0 15.3 17 oc 
1.3 a 1,8 |jMississippl, ...... 0.085. 16.6 16.5 19.1 
ist ‘3 1.6 WEST SOUTH CENTRAL. - 
2.2 8 8.4 ||Arkansas.. val 11922 21.4] 25.6 
Louisiana. af’ £ee 17.5 21.0 
2.9 .3 4.2 |;Oklahoma. Wr tape te) 26.8 56.2 
1.5 -9 B26: [VWEOERS,. .5\5. Sade wean Sees 36.0 43.1 55.1 
3.3 7 4.6 MOUNTAIN. i 
Montana... ... civic odin vs] 170,4 | 248.8 
er Sie 4.5 5 6.3 jidaho... 0. sees eee e rene 123.5 | 163.8 
tg oe 7.3 5 9.1 ||\Wyoming. ..............] 321.1 | 427.9 
5.5 4 4.4 ALGOGTaAd Os & cay ony «Agere a6 oe 70.6 83.0 
Aik arene Stone ay = a a2 ed 15.2 ||New Mexico 217.6 | 239.5 
es ee 13.4 .2 2723! \rizona 218.0 | 356.4 
Utah... 117.0 | 140.9 
24.7 .9 29.5 ||Nevada... 908.0 | 858.4 
14.8 .0 9 PACIFIO, : ; 
12.9 4 14.2 5 37.5 
69.4 8 TF OPEROD A. ok ecb ogee cece & 91.0 
Se 77.3 3 5 a iarg hii a ot RSG Sr i 41.9 
Oe ae ee 37.9 .3 1 7 
29.6 31.0 35.6 UNITED STATES....--.- 


ACE GROUPS IN U. S. POPULATION, 1880-1920, rite 
The total population in 1920 included 2,257,255 | of 25 has become larger from census to census sinc 

infants under 1 year. The percentage for, infants 1880, the increase between 1910 and 1920 hav: 
under 1 was 2.1 in 1920, as against 2.4 in 1910. a Pegi! in the case of persons aged — 
The decrease in the proportions of young children | “The number of tenarians reported in 19 
and infants between 1910 and 1920 is due, in whole | was 267, ae against 3,565 in 1910. Pot the perso. 
or in part, to decline in the birth rate. reported as centenarians in 1920 1,561 were m 
_ The proportion of persons at and above the age and 2,706 were women. ’ to 
POPULATION. i 


1910. 1900. 1890. 
91,972,266 75,994,575 62,622,250 


10,631,364 9,170,628 7,634,693 
18,867,772 16,954,357 14,607,507 


1920. 
105,710,620 


1880. 
50,155,783 


All ages numbered..... 


Age unknown......, be ‘ 
All ages, per cent.....- 


Under 5 years......s-seas- 
5 to 14 years. .....-erecaes 
15 to 24 years.....-eeeeess 
25 to 44 years. .-.-scceeare 
45 to G4 years. ..-.eeeeeees 

65 years and OVEL...,-.+e++ 
% upko 


INDIAN POPULATION OF UNITED STATES. 
(Figures by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.) Ay 
The warriors—or gun men, as they were terme 
that time—were assumed to represent one fe 
of the total Indian population. : . 
789, were : 

Seminoles, 


come ; j 


,5T4 .. | 331,972 
s712 . 11 330:776 
305,068||1885.- "064 
291.882||1886..| 334,735 

276,540 “*} 243'299||1896 
5/1888. .| 246,036 

S 328'983 1899. 1908 
2467834||1900. .| 270,544|/1909..] 300,545|/1918..| 349.9 


3 
1926. | 349/902 
64||1927..| 354,940 


They do not in- 


1 tion in 1920, as enumerated by the Census Bureau was 244,437, 
ed breeds eerentee 


:710 48,476 © 


} ; $25 ety 1 ieee ores 
370,377) 389,913 ete pete 349 1,414,068 .S.....]20,697,204]24,351,676 


The Gert: “family, ** as used in the census, sienificn and all the inmates of an institution, however. numer- 
~-@ group of persons, whether related by blood or not, | ous, are treated as constituting a single family. 
- who live together as one household, usually shar- The members of a natural family, in many cases 
‘ing the same table. One person living alone is|do not live together in the same private ase 
‘counted as a family, and, on the other hand, all the In particular, the older sons and da —— are likely 
occupants and See ee of a hotel or boarding house, | to be members of other househol 
oF lodging house, if that is their usual place of abode, 


7 ; DWELLINGS AND FAMILIES IN BIG UNITED STATES CITIES, 1520. 


3 ._ | Dwell-) Fami- Dwell-| Fami- Dwell-) Fami- 
Fae Clr, ings. lies. City ings: lies. CIty. ings. lies. 


- Baltimore, Md. .|136,324| 166,857||Los Angeles. ...|125,004; 159,476 Richmond....} 18,274 23,781 
Boston, Mass...| 79,597) 164,785|| Louisville, Ky. 47,449} 60,490]|Newark, N. J... 41/535] 93,274 
' Buffalo, N. Y...}) 73,880] 116,201 Milwaukee, Wis. 66,915] .106,101||Philad’phia, Pa .|352,944| 402,946 
Chicago, Ill... .. 1335,777 623,912]| Minneapolis. . §5,568 91,843||Pittsburgh, Pa..| 93,890} 130,274 
2 Gihein: rats Onio.| 62/885| 106;239||Nashville, Tenn.| 247992] 30,220||Portland, Ore...| 54,664] 67,045 
: - @leveland, eae 116,545} 182,692||New Orleans, La} 76,969] _85,188||Richmond, Va..| 30,753 39,191 
_ Denver, Col. 50,636] 61,916 New York, N. a 365,963|1,278,341||St. Louis, Mo...]118,102| 190,640 ; 

Detroit, Mich.. .|153;206| 218;973|| Bronx. 33,985| 166,260||St. Paul, Minn..| 42/462] 54,409 | 
‘Indianap’ s, Ind..} 71,648] 81,256 Brooklyn. ....]173,847| 453.587||Salt Lake City. .| 23,685] 28,216 ' 
Jersey City, N.J. Zale 145 67,288 Manhattan...] 75,534) 525,154|/San Francisco.. .| 90,132} 128,349 
Sansas C’y, Mo.| 61, 321 82,056|| Queens...... 64,3231 \109,559||Wash’gt’n, D.C.| 72,1751 96,194 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN URBAN AND RURAL TERRITORY. 


Chass | or PLACES. 


NR —_—_—_—_—_— 
Total pop. o2 the U. BoPebecis aes .710,620)......! 91,972,266]. .....| 75,994,575]. .... 62,947,714 
rban territory Liwatanb ei te ete he : 60: ° 22,298,359 
Places of 1 “000% 000 or more.. ie 532 3] 8, 74 3| 6,429,474 31 3,662,115 
Places of 500,000-1,000,000 g 2 5 806,343 
laces of 250,000 to 500,000. 540 49 9 861 2,447,608 
Places of 100,000 to 250, “ad 840,458 2,490 2,781,894 
Places of 50,000 to 100,000. 76 59 78,915 2,022,822 ~ 
Places o: 25,000 to 50,000. . 5,07. 2,800,627 66} 2,268,786 
Places of 10,000 to 25, eae 2 : 3,429,247 


Places of 5, 600 to 10,000. 12 
Places of 2,500 to 5,000.....| 1,320] 4,593/953 3:103,105 


51,406,017] .. -| 4 ee 46). -| 45,614,142). .-| 40,649,355. 
: :930| 6,301,533 0) 4,757,974 
Jeia’s - 6! 41,636,9908 5... 39/312) a : .. | 35,891,381 - 


- WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION OF CITIES, JAN. 1, 1920. 4 
ny City. White. |Col’r'd. Cit, White. |Col’r’d.| City. White. |Col’r’d 


Queens Boro..} 463.661] 5,381 
ee aBoro. i 3 


Los Angeles. ... 8 Pittsburgh. 6 
Cc i Louisville....... i 
- Chattanooga.../| 39, 18,894||Macon......... Ronee Aly tora 
S hen cago... .. Bie | 589, $85 112:536||Memphis....... + MUQUise.. Levi 


117,574 54,093 
’ 1097] 30,150 Ree Ae 36,854 Leer: 3 
ee seeaal hc erergcal Weas2 | | NBSRVING. 75°. 397.238 Se cae 16.938 a 
34,888 leans... . 5,916| 101,303 027988 33 ; 
Pe 5, rey 463|160,585 
Bronx Baro.. 726, 990 5, 026 


62'901| 91174 
Brooklyn Boro pe 984, »953 33, 403|| Washington....| 32 ‘s 
Manh't'nBoro 2°168,906|115,197 Wiktieieeae ob 382 We 3 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 


There were, on Jan. 1; 1923, in the United States, ; cent. had been f 
145 institutions for the care of juvenile delinquents. | of ihowe ware tied Bae heen meee ae ne sae Seas 
: who numbered 29,468, of whom 260 were under | had been truants as well as delinquents. my 
10 years of age, and 25,233 were 10 to 17 years old. Of the delinquents saraltted: “in 1923, males | /' 
in utiae tak tg Cee, is increasing torpieneus net cent.; whites were 79.3 per cent. “4 
5 e offen sing ; 
the EDP discharged in 1923, abet 40 per! per cent. ~ Were: urglaries, iaronae wall 


c 4 : 181,046] 10,555 
Little Rock... : hia... ./1,688,180]/135,599 
26] 38,251 


ea 


Ty 


S (PER 100,000 POP.) FROM STRONG DRINK IN JU. S. 
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§.B1 5.2! 2.7 8! 2.6! 3.2 
Death rates in cértain other states Tespedtively v obey itginia—(10: 
from drink and cirrhosis. Wyoming— (1922), (1923), - 5 
Alabama—(1925), 0.9-3.9. oleate pao (1925), 5 . 
Georgia—(1922) 2. oe: (1923), 1.8-3.5; feted h rates per 100, 000 from alcoholism eal 
1.7-4.0._ Thefe are no later figures because the State industriad pater holders of the ed ae Life | 
Death Registration Law was declared by the court | Insurance (wood and denatiured ine’ luded 1920- — 
unconstitutional. 1926) were Isl 4.1; -4; (1913), 6.4; 
Idaho— (1922), 2.2-2.4; (1923), 2.8-3.6; (1924) 83 234 r ou i i a 
1.7-2.9; (1925), 3.0-3.3. a iad : : 1.3; (192) va 
Towa—(1923), a 54.8; (1924), 1.2-5.1; (1925), 1.4-5.5. 2 9250 
North Dakota—(1924), 1.1-3.1; (1925), 1.1-3.0. 6), bm, 


i 
U. S. CENSUS OF PRISONERS IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 


pulation, Jan. 1, 1927 (in 58'state pris- | for every 100,000. : 
ons moni ray Teformatories)—63,828, or 84.1 persons | The count does not include New York prisons. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRISONERS BY NATURE AND LENGTH OF SENTENCE _ 
/ Number. 


Sentence. Present Jan. 1 Commitments. 
2 ; 1923. 1910. 1923.1 1910. 
na ees Beier key 109,075 | 111,489 | 357,493 


itt 


eo 659 
312 
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| 
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bof oo 
HH 

Soi’ a 

Nay 
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tobe 
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ite 


inori 126 134 59 50 
Ronpasiiuns off 12,299 tigi 278,914 
Nature and length of sentence 
unkno’ 283 7,574 


or period Jan. 1 to June 30; estimated for rest of year. a) Less than one-tenth of 1 per : 
__ PRISONERS COMMITTED TO PENAL INSTITUTIONS IN 1923 AND 1910, 
State. | 1923. | 1910. State. | 1923. | 1910. ‘State. | 1923. | 1910. 


a7 


Ga. 
x ine: - 21,831) 27/942||Mont...| 1,573 
lee eee ont... 
: pee ey | 13/294||Nebr.. iy 1378 
prison Population of 109, 619 on Jan. 1, 1 Of prisoners leaving prisons and reformatories, — 
"prison held 47 and jails and workhouses a ea 36.4 per cent served out thelr ‘erm 3D per, bent 


“Those in Federal prisons numbered 4,664. | (2504 Dan ‘paroled, an Se cknGneet STR ae ee Git tetrad ceies 
Seah population: was 99.7 per 100,000 of the | their te 4 rms, 20.8 per ase paid hen Bee 6 cent were 


‘population. fatoied, and 2.8 per cent were pardon 


‘ 


Males. Females. 


Total. Alien. Total. Alien. Total. Alien. i 
10,203] _ 3,941) 
42,4. 


“ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS IN BIG UNITED STATES CITIES, 1920-1925. 
‘(Figures Presented by Senator Bruce of Maryland to the Senate, from Police Ree! 


1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. City. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925- 
38,988] 59,536] 37,944 
5,127} 4,819} 4,192 


7.261] 7,738 
758: 868 


WAGE EARNERS IN CHIEF UNITED STATES CITIES IN 1920: 
(Includes manufactures and all gainful occupations.) 


Male. | Female, | Total. City. Male. 


New Bedford, Mass. . . 

New Haven, Conn. ... 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 
Bronx Borough. . z 
Brooklyn Borough. . 
Manhattan Borough 
Queens Borough. . 
Richmond Borough . 5 

4! | Newark, N. J 


Pitts 

Portland, Ore. 
1} |Providence, R. 

Richmond, Va. 

Rochester, N. 


Philadelphia, Bat : 
tsburgh, Pa. 


4 Witmington: Del. Sahn 
5 ore: er, Misia. s 
17,929: 204 Youngstown, Ohi nih 


-— LYNGHINGS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1885. 


4 ES Saeed at the ALMANAC by Monroe N. Work, head of the Research and Record Department of 
ae he Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute and editor of the Negro Year Book 
i ets: WHITES AND NEGROES, 1885-1926. W.—WHITHS; NecREGRORS. 
ol : 3 j W. | N. | Towal 
; 51] 80) 131]/1907.. 3] 60} _6a/|1918 4] 60] 64 
vd 44) 122] 166]/1908.. 7 93} 100//1919 7 76 83. 
ad 25} 102) 127 19. 14 73 87||1920 8 53) 6 
A 3 84) 107//1910.. 9 65 74/|1921 5 59) 64 
u 107} 116)/1911.. 8 63 71|/1922 6 51 57 
5 28} 107} 135//1912.. 4 60 64/|1923 4 29 3 
: 10 86 96|/1913.. 1 51 52/|1924 0 16 1 
E 18} 86] 104)/1914.: 3] ~ 49] — 52|/1925 Oo} S07 ane 
% 4 83 87|/1915.. 13 54 67||1926 eae 23} 30 
6 61 66/|1916.. 4 50 54 ——|—-— 
8 64 72"'1917.. 2 36 38 Total 1,045 3,206 £39) 
LYNCHING DATA FOR 1926. . 
According to the records compiled in the Depart- Ivnchie mobs were indivted, being connected with — 
Reseai Tus! - nehing mo! were ected 
Ment of Records and pelos he “Taakoneh Peer tn Bk patent aha before the courts, 9 were — 
stitute, there were 30 persons lynched in 1926. Santen to the Penitentiary: :8 for terms ranging 
=! This is 14 more than the number 16 for 1925, 14] from 4 to 20 vears, and 1 for | 
More than the number 16 for 1924, 3 less than the Of the persons lynched, there were 23 Negroes 
‘ number 33 for 1923, and 27 less than the number 57 | 6 whites. and 1 Indian. 5 or less than 17 per cent of 
for 1922. those put to death were charged with rape or at- 
The courts had acquit: one of the victims; 21 of | tempted rape. a, 
the persons lynched were taken from the hands of the The offenses as were: murder, 8; 
law; 9 from jails and 12 froth officers of the law out-| attempted rape, 3; 
side of jails; 2 of the persons lynched were women. mroundt 
: There were 33 instances in which Officers of the law 
_ prevented lynchings, 4 of these were in Northern 
States and 29 in Southern states. 
In 27 of the cases the prisoners were removed or 
the guards augmented or other precautions taken. hea 1; Kentucky, 1 ‘Missiesipot 4: 
_in 6 other instances, armed force was used to repel | ico, 1: South Carolina, 3: Tennesseé, i; icy a eo 
: the would-be lynchers. In 4 instances during the Virginia, 1. 
: LYNCHINGS, BY STATES, 1889-1924. 
5 
ss 
P Detoee sfc] ieee 2200002) Bolaez|iNews 2000) TH] Seems] 8 
, Sceihs aehteae 
4 . CHILD LABOR IN CHIEF UNITED STATES CITIES IN 1920. 
co (All the figures relate to children 10 to 15 years of age.) 


Total. ecu! City. Total. jInOccu City. 


Ns No. No. .._ || New York, con. 
TTT Te 64 Towns = Man. boro... . 
eee 5 Queens boro. . 


ie ha 


eR ee 


= 


7? 


CENTER OF INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


f industry in the, pacity of Ripe engines, steam turbines, 
tat ates ree i tated cen oente ot In- prices, and internal-combustion engines ins = 
aaa about 110 miles east of cago. manufacturing plants and in pubiie-utiity. foe. 
In January, ; 18, it was still on the northern ts. 
boundary ete In but had moved about 50 miles 


nearer to 
ary, it had moved 25 miles to the 
ath een 7 82 tien in 1918 and was about 50 


a Cab of its 
utheast of Chicago. 
The Ftotnl Movement in the 18 years from 1908 to 
1926 was about 75 miles in a west by south direorion, 
me slow movement of the center of industry dur- 
ot when i capacity of Ladner erg in 
stations and manufacturing creased : 
cates evelo} th eater of the northern boundary of sas, ; 
Uni pecs is that iat cor pent the the center of poptlation is In Owen County, south tes 


heat trifi diana % 
1 Puren ol tumeounity, Were center of industry of the United States in 1926 ye 
\ was therefore 640 miles east by north of the ‘ 
ne ere made by t , | graphic center and about 170 miles due borth o 0. ene 7? 
nS of the Eoaes we he center of population. , 


= 


No. of 
Estab- 
lishments. 


Wage 
Barners, 
Ave. No. 


957,059 
6 


Capital. 


~The figures for poate above oan net only fom 
tories but also “hand and neighborhood and build- 


$533,245,351 
1,009,855, ,715 


1899.........] 207,514 | 4,712,763 
49048. cc ce chee 5,468,383 
ADO9E bcs od oe 


eee eeence 


22,790,979,937 


44,466,593,771 


187,390 i 


8,975,256,496 


“3 Value or 
Products. 
SL 2019, 106,616 


¢ Cost of 
Materials. 


$555,123,882 
1,031,605,092 


Wages in the 
‘Year. 


sity 755,464 
8,878, 966 


, 8, ; 
13:000,149,15, 


ing industries. ” Value figures for 1869 hy on a 


gold basis. 


2,008,361,119 11,406,926,701 
14;793,902,563 
20,672;051,870 
24;246,434,72 


62,418,078,773 


Se eet 


11, 
10,729,968, 927 62,713,713,730 


CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN EACH STATE 1925. 


- Alabama—Iron and steel, $129,069,908;, cotton 
goods, $85,982,623; lumber and timber, $71, ‘476, 831. 
Arizona-—Coppet smelting and refining, $106,- 


6 
“Arkansas—Lumber and timber, $83,716,701; _cot- 
ton seed oil, cake and meal, $17, 905,657; petroleum 
t refining, $11,807,192. 
California— Petroleum nennng. $369,581,955; can- 
Patse and preserving, $199, 156,316. 
$30,300,579. sugar, Prt 165, 742; meat packing, 
ecticut—Brass, bronze, and copper works, 
151 a rete foundry and machine shop products, 


$83, 

sbelsirare—Leather, $16,989,208; pulp goods, 
eae of Columbia—Printing and publishing, 
$26, ep 537; bread and bakery products, $10,068,198. 
Flori da—Lumber and eee $64,346,386; railway 

T ee shops, $12,895,7: 
uC et Seas $193,423,660; lumber and 

er, 

daho—Lumber and timber, $40,304,157; dairy 

roducts, $10,974,381. 
# = Meat, packing, $680,591,940; iron and 


steel, $295, 3421 

; Indiana— fap and steel, $343,236,625; motor 

vehicles and parts, $233,589,813 

$7 LON eg packing, $213, 741, 084; dairy products 
as @apgne Meat Peghine: $248,939,792; grain mill 
a 


ucts, $135,232 
entucky—Railway ‘repair shops, $34,636, 969; 
acco, $30,319,651. 
aine— Paper and wool pulp, $95,570,544; cotton 
ods, $41,188,496; woolen goods, $40,002,293. 

B i ae ‘lothing, $71,124, 107; meat packing, 
ee riaacnubetts—-Cotton goods, $345,864,097; wors- 
245,03. aa ck ,448,325; boots and shoes (not rubber), 

; ichigan——Motor vehicles ($1,520,296,128), and 
bodies and parts ($921, 3 
: -Minnesota—Grai in oti products, $215,637,578; 
meat packing, $182.555,429. 
ississippi—Lumber and timber, $110,400,744; 
r ee sok aS ae $25,215,846. 
Missouri—Mea ey $175, 392,412; boots and 


oes (not rubber), $124 
- Montana—Grain mail cenctiets, $16,507,404; 


re pee and timber, $12,999,266. 
\ 4 


1% Motor vehicles, not including cycles, $3,198,122,- 
“i Deegan and parts, $1,523,279,923: total, $4.721.- 
Tron and stecl, blasting furnaces, $765,286,229; 
‘ks and rolling mills, $2,946,068,231; other and 

ne -. lt 468,230. 
PRSr aE ering fea meat packing, wholesale, $3,050,- 


“Pega to! sae Men’ eee $1, fee hen ,742; women’s, $1,293,- 


105.91: total, $2, 
Petroleum. fenning, oo Sere 656,556. 
ieee oes. publishing; book and. job $806,887,- 


‘ per and periodical, $1,447,661,177; other 
and tot total $2, 269,638°230. Ne 


Foundry and machine shop products, $2,232,985,- 


‘Lumber. and timber products, $2,131,923,103. 
Oyen Hoods, including lace and smali wares, 


at machinery, apparatus and supplies, 
allway car “construct. and Tep.; $1,332,679,079. 


wy, 
i 


Nebraska—Meat packing, $198,020,335; dairy 
products, $38,873,667. 

Nevada—Railway repair shops, $3,565,005; wall 
and flooring, $1,538,074. ‘ 
New. Hampshire—Cotton yes bake 868,732; boots 

and shoes (not rubber), $52,631, 
New Jersey—Petroleum reining, $297,288, 102; 
copper smelting and refining, $224,039,089. 
New Mexico—Railway res She $5,842,735; 
lumber and timber, $5,752,649 
New York—Clothing, $1, 495, 741,841; printing and 
publishing, $358,009,036; motor vehicles, bodies and 
parts, $261,445,894. 
North Garolina—Tobacco, $343,075,607; cotton 
goods, $316,068,931. 
North Dakota—Grain mill products, $16,052,922; 
dairy products, $14,786,842 
Ohio—Iron ‘and ‘steel, $968,264,055; rubber tires 
and inner tubes, eres 262,424; motor vehicles and 
parts, $514,775, 
fe) shoma~Petroleum refining, $182,007,288; grain 
mill products, $25,880,940. y 
Oreg sine pet rane gad, $130,496,672; grain 
mill Bhs $28,179,224 
Pennsylvania—iron’ and steel, $1,362,462,079; 
silk manufactures, $329,121,498. 
Rhode Island— Woolen and worsted goods, $146,- 
645,564; cotton goods, $128,526,645. 
South Carolina—Cotton goods, $230,665,056; lum- 
ber and timber, $35,662,159. 
South Dakota—Dairy mouse $13,325,741; 
printing and publishing, $3,6 
Tennessee—Lumber and cae 361, 614,340; knit 
goods, $44,006,467. 
Texas— Petroleum, refining, $488,181,732; cotton 
seed products, $86,387,983. 
Utah—Lead smi orang and refining, $45,482,711; 
eanning and eee $10,127,554. 
Vermont—Marble, slate, stone works, $18,396,658; 
paper and wood pulp, ea 744,8: 
Virginia—Lumber and aoe. $38,085,430; car 
repair shops, $37,191,287. 
Washington—Lumber and timber, $273,545,537; 
grain mill Fiat ae $39,831,878. 
West Virginia—Iron and steel, $102,193, 192; . 
a $47,884 426. 
sconsin—M otor eh and Darts, $215,347,- 
861: any products, $209,260, 
Wyoming—Petroleum one $83,911,353; Tail- 
way repair shops, $7,312,069. 


A 25 FOREMOST U. S. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


' 
Tay. feed, and other grain mill products, $1,298; 


Bread and other bakery pata $1,268,194,507. 
Smelting and refining, ee * 

gold, silver, platinum, total, $ $1149 202, eae 
‘Obacco and its products: chewing, , SMok snuff, — 

$216,186,417; weer and cigarettes, S874. 81 814, 564: 


total, $1, 091, pes 981 
condensed and evaporated 


Butter, ch and 

milk, total, $973, 973,518,046. 
Paper and wood pulp, 3971.8 
Woolen and worsted goods, Soar 790, 338. 
Boots and shoes (not rubber), $925,383,422. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes, $925,001, 520. 
— $868, 145,913. 

goods: hosiery, $421,180,221; 
S188, ge a wear, $143, 502,293; other and 


Silk m 
winders, “etn $122.5 B25, 314; total, $808,979,399. 


beet, Bg cane, Peauiae 
639, 7833 total, $738, 971 
Food preparations not jee: cine. $649,2 


014 


zine, excl. 


‘underwear; 


nished,'$686,454,085; warpers; 


j 
wa 
ee. 


+ 


alt 
‘ 
published at the censuses for 1923 and 1921, have 


this industry were separately shown. 


J oy 
re: ty 
, 
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MANUFACTURES IW THE UNITED STATES BY STATES, 1021-1925. 


No Gata are included in this table for establish- 
ments having products valued at less than 35,000. | the coffee-roasting and spice-grinding industry were 
The figures for coffee roasting and spice grinding, as | BOF shown “pee y but were included in“ All other — 


In the cases, however, of those States for which © 


industries,” the figures for 1923 and 1921 have been 
been subtracted from the items for the United States | °"t Without change. 

As a result, therefore; the sums of the State {tems 
a8 & whole and for each State for which figures for | for 1923 and ‘1921 he slightly the United States 
totals for the same years 


101,242,839 325,684,194 sty 824, ven 227,139, 8 
95,168,062 322,705,524 0,507, - 217,801,612 
66,705,099 185,666,931 got! ‘802! 627 116, 136, 606 : 
. 11,506,159 92,270,550 138,781,477)’ 46, 48.510.997 927 
12,635,070 80,992,793 123,377,206 A2 
6,809,465 26,495,183 39,110,439 etary 
37,538, 492 . 110,664,557 195,208,015 84,543,458 
37,748,451 89,737,467 171,288,107 H Rs ers 
27,770,457 63,556,925 117,638,483 64,081,565: 


19. 

SU etait bine sina Te 
_‘Iinols: 

“a oN tie ia 


192i Baia? 679 191,971,525 § 
ene { 4 68,591,242 926,251,640] 357, aan wk" 
25 Ree ae 138-520" 6 Bea 609,962 897, “469,275 332) an 
Butts ae 110,287,074 383/238,477 632,644,44 249/405, 


Wages. 


Dollars. Dolla: 
10,729,968,927} 35, BSe 647, 704| 62, Pre 713, 730] 26, De 006 
% Gant ray es 34/480,854\297| 60,258,470,607| 25; 777,61 1310 


350,835,411 
352,193,138 
283,490,391 


43,007,674 
40,469,900 
38,443,783 


301,199,566 
314,814,566 
221,082,108 


25,072,302 
27,368,652 
19,596,184 


15,320,067 
14,744,400 
12/905,574 


65,780,109 
5 831 


, , 


99,210,003 
92,129,361 
69,893,264 


20,708,725 
22,886,215 
15,183,270 


897,970,455 
912,145,886 
700,571,178 


365,003,314 
374,366,145 
251,250,366 


92,232, it 
93 1985, 152 

385,629 
59,207,393 


65,004,987 
59,153,636 


84,945,679 
82,551,024 
62,550,073 


79,762,794 
82,871,075 
76,486,370 


a 77,217 
nee 418 


16,155,59) 
fost 37380 
640,786,981 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


1, ae stg 292 
1,261,835,379 
1/075;940,823 


171,191,543 
148,207,733 
145,748,190 


612,642,343 
612,502,909 
407,367,722 


70,622,434 
70,735,802 
50,118,027 


33,503,934 
31,795,229 
29,535,933 


113,796,330 
81,066,117 
65,824,272 


399,351,258 
381,463,432 
243,641,129 


53,151,610 
43,133,993 
36,057,495 


2,926,064,176 
2,766,018,631 
2,078,847,785 


1,257,960,617 
1,187/608,565 
"823,897,111 


499,586,023 
430,698,984 
335,926,591 


538,201,643 
443,715,502 
437, 415,377 


255,108,215 
240,848,650 
172,420,743 


465,426,439 
403,974,079 
308,517,721 


205,708,596 
216,917,411 


1,794,643, ger 
1,820,370,2 
1/432,432, 71 


Value 
of 
Products. 


25,154,806,641| 43/427/223'807 


2,442,952,104 
2,186,238,873 


1;733,088;899| ° 


278,778,008 
252,737,222 
219/225'800 


1,274,951,562 
1,287,651,746 
835,505,391 


125,406,332 
128,951,304 
6,756,312 


83,576,826 
71,700,075 
66,662,640 


267,009,159} - 


185,408,730 
144/026,289 


ane rare ts 294 
$80: 912, st 
96,989,661 
87,428,909 
57,067,462 
5,321,837,866 


5,004,695,552 
3,679,158, 126 


aes vials 
685,276,088 
517,660,609 


706,249,994 
594,051,828 
560,234,538 


453,936,575 


424'811/405), 


300,924,761 
710,050,100 
619,822,384 
474;427,195 
371,849,483 


402,440,840 
339,395,439 


3,426,617,326 
3,550,987,233 
2,836,015,395 


18,272,41 


1,403 582, Lit { 


Value — 
Added by 


eerie Sy 


1026 
166 


968 Bed 1 
924'403,494 
657,148,076 


on 
407. 520.480 


4,529,4 
73,477,610 


892: ine 4 


428, 137 


ime 2 


1,631,974,275 
1,730,617,019 


330° Ss United States —M anufactures, By Years and. 8 
en “No. of) Wage |. Cost 


= ‘Wages. of. Pee" sie PPAR 
iets zamers o Materials, rot mec anets: 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars 
515,494) Pop 224,933} 2,466, Bae 886| 4,373, 186, 136} 
503,217 768.977,832| 2, '268-735,041| 3,379,429,600 
304,365 419,844,915] 1, 302, 454,620 2:204;475,720 900,021,100 


67,442 770,723,999} 1,101,855,641 331,131,642 
109°940 135584819 642;941,681 956,270,230 313)328,549 
106,974,178 579,973,778 843,804,857 263,831,079 


41,231,045 103,588,476] ~— 200,453,028, 96,864,552 
39,999,433 87,505,214 178,071,158 90,565,944 
42,189 30,155,600 57,911,984 113,616,392 55,704,408 


194,959 eal 690,902 980,459,091} 1,607,161,018 626,701,927 
195,822 7,024,061 924,571,892} 1,521,560,768 596,988,876 
155,548} , 153, 000,606 712,499,982|  1,140,454,932 427,954,950 


21,078,039 146,351,366 205,474,257 59,122,891 
24,540,317 128,701,942 174,873,619 46,171,677 
16,791,100 49,166,052 80,771,186 31,605,134 


36,021,367 348,397,110 443,308,700 94,911,590 
39,634,610 309,872,321 409,755,890 99,883,569 
37,286,931 242,424,564 328,348,348 85,923,784 


4,473,555 12,084,423 21,626,668 9,542,245 
7,795,029 9,940,939 22,242,524 12,301,585 
4,019,923 7,895,667 13,370,864 5,475,197 


71,725,465 192,253,411 327,400,651 135,147,240 
79,073,889 185,754,469 333,124,503 147/370,034 
67,893,041] ~~ 139,268,670 246,346,200 107,077,530 


425,377 576,235,826} 2,086, Bae 079 3,539,181,253 1,452;326,174 q 
447,765 578,655,200} 2,029,943,404| 3,/382,726,693| 1,352,783,289  ~ 
381,662 460,355,120] . 1,481,487,660| 2,550,498,063| 1,069,010,403 


5,085,211 9,648,279 19,458,585 9,774,306 
6,483,635 9,954,209 20,422,126 10,467,917 
4,879,703 6,158,514 13,896,960 7,738,446 


'33,393] 1,066, 1,533,893,390) 4,704,989,399} 8,968,547,839]  4,263,558,440 
38,087] 1,149 1,579,702,825| 4,726,550,069| 8,913,0211943| 4/186,471874 
38,015} 999,011} 1,301, ;909,020] 3,662,156,824| 6,940,367,632| 3, 278,210,808 


2,614 134,237,097 550,706,965} 1,050,434,117 499,727,152 
2,67 127,537,821 516,148,642 951,910,599 435,761,957 
2,602 94,234,837 379,964,936 665,117,738 285,152,802 


4,574,698 32,306,744 44,631,516 12,324,772 
5,134,350 30,704,161 42,145,471 11,441,310 
4,669,294 26,265,359 36,358,218 10,092,859 


975,811,976) 3,029,686,278| 5,347,522,464 tl meth 836,186 
978,790,141} 2,893,117,257| 5,124,526,178 1/408/921 
626,083,455|  1,904;287:683|} 3/280,065,163 i 335, 777,480 


34,210,630 301,147,045 403,295,440 102,148,395 
32,946,175 228,342,096 312'789,694 84/447/598 
29,440,842 202,338,018 281,815,794 79,477, re 


78,208,774 193,609,081 352,948,841 159,339, 760 
81,639,817 193,363,143 360,255,314 166,892,171 
40,032| . 49,263,943 121}531,958 220,739,305 99,207,347 


999,460}  1,324,481,011} 3,890,513,639] . 6,901,762,098| 3,011,248,459 ~ 
1,094,572] 1/434,477,152| 43081095,664| —7,365,247,504| 3; (057,151,840. 
‘411| — 1006,383,844 2,951,360,999 5,047,188,452| 2,095,827, 453° 


120,346 138,125,781 345,221,110 621,919,637 276, eat 527 — 
134,667 152,499,859 358,580,772 675,425,020 316,844,248 
112,745 119,414,065 277,692,752 517,118,172 239 eer 420 


67,061,783 240,303,811 373,359,810 133,055,999 
64,753,457 221,240,204 360,445,739 138}205,535 
51,402,945 141,731,674 236,212/031 94,480,357 


6,208,088 46,941,826] 63,432,674 16,490,848 
6,210,607 33.673,093 47/320,901 13,647,808 
6,342,216 26,737,097 41/394'434 141657, 337 


107,645 95,255,480, eet 097,155 601,488,472 243,391, 317, 
106,270 92,293,670 327/208,361 546,499,264 219/290,903 


75,263 65,602,078 222/540,039 369,451,592 146, Ae boo 


_ 106,792 116,363,302} - 945,143, aoe 1,237,952,469 392, 8 8, 
102;066 111,199,624 640,310,4 "968,556,830 329 348 or 
88,527 103,751,855 565,642, 392 836,476,683 270, 834,091 


15,077 18,199,536 127,543,099 177. 224,538] 49,681,439 
15,857 19,748,273 129,354,420 90:940,726| 61586; 308 
13,291 18,370,227 74,593,353 iio, 666,098 36 ‘072. 2,7: 


32,326,006 74,387,398 138,269,861 
30,783 34,695,484 80,775,801) 149,951,623] | 
25,767 28,068,025 63,688,543 113,904,333) 


are 


see ee ee eees 


tah: 
1925 6... v cece cece 
102i es bb claw eee ole 


pete e bese ee ne 


‘ a United States—Manufactures, By Years and States. 
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: a No. of ; Wage Cost Value Value 
- Estab- | Earners Wages, of of Added by 
lishm’ts} (Av. No.) Materials. Products. Manufacture, 
Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. 

53} 112,135 105,886,599 314,711,268 589,510,865 274,799,597 
1} 111,474 104,593,239 302,055,090 544,722'769 242,667,679 
; 9 88,471 84,978,487 267,315,739 451,874,365 184,558,626 
,- 6} 105,893 146,224,608 372,758,621 659,339,836 286,581,215 
8} 111,467 156,226,883 369,177,570 674,411,294 305,233,724 
888 77,388 99,013,883 257,641,651 445,374,815 186;733/164 
95 80,699 105,892,102 260,880,407 470,821,582 209,941,175 
83 85,641 109,921,053 268,742,059 478,957,617 220,214,658 
45 60,514 78,530,806 170,516,304 309, 984, 372 139,468,068 
»262|) 247,341 314,883,011) 1,084,747,480| 1,859,243,930 774,496,450 
,817| 247,628 296,947,434 "998,061'363 1,715,645,889 717,584,526 
7,279) 191,616 213,992,232 725,317,670} 1,211,548,054 486,230,384 
- 224 6,333 10,526,253 76,073,349 107,984,752 31,911,403 
246 7.510 12,501,584 69,694,623 110,631,659 40,937,036 
254 7,254 13,890,314 48,320,446 80,246,919 31,926473 


wage earners do not include salaried employees. 

alue by manufacture’ means simply value of 
ian less cost of materials. 

The amount of manufacturers’ profits cannot be 


calculated from the census figures, for the reason 
that no data are collected in regard to a number of 
items of expense, such as interest on investment,rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


MANUFACTURING IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1925. 


Industry. 


7 Se een implement8; ....ss..eecees 
: Alcohol, ethyl. . Kvruved Vesppebwon.y ,705, 
; Aluminim im manufactures............. .{127, 
Me ALtINGlal JORGHET. ics cack et snee « 
‘ Babbitt white type metal, solder... 1... 50,650,498 

Balk , other than paper, nét made in miils' 


“ghana yeast, leavening. , 592, 
SS Pe eee 237,760,741 
Bolts, Seats. rivets, etc., not made in roll- 
sony ac PE lee. suck SNE = 925, ES 
Bookbinding and prety mak Stitt 


&e other co ‘ites 
lassified. . A , ie 
61,060,530. 


bronze, 
cet not spécifi. ¢ é 
anning & preserving: Fish, oy sters, ‘ete. 

Gar and general construction and repairs, 
- een xpalt wg ae 
rugs, wool, other than rag. 

a electric & pe: built in rep. sh. 188.202. 800 


P ‘ash registers and calculating machines.| 98,383,910 
“if Gaskew coffins, morticians’ goods...... 0,412,6 

: Cast-iron DIPS. ..cs..3 pibedond. +e+++.|100,387,885 
MCOOMNOH Gee. oss cigs cbs th gs deetcces }00,895,0' 
My Chemicals, not elsewhere classified. |... 7,003, 
; Cc BE renss Othe ce ried aoe. 06,642,474 
a! ue other than ry, 
Reet icine 1 aoa 
ee Not inclu can OUAdLS)..4 teas: 633, 
. t Conorete PHIGUCIA..sVeiele. .. seeeu.| 75,213,986 


BE STTOULONONY. 05s. pi bm ss vchoscdesnrs 379,081,441 
_ . Coo oe es 6: 


ee ay 


eae 8 ee pe ten! 
‘heels 


ee ee 


Ns d electric fixtures, not incl. ors an 
vos ao uf., illum. and heating. 

Gold,” tives,” & “piatiniin, Yedhiciag’ 
ee cas ees tn 5 o4n,ar 
Grease and tallow, not indluging lubricat- 51/442,18 
ee not elsewhere classifi ssifled.....: "a8 986 aa 


Value of 
Industry. Products, 
ollar: 

ia Tanned, curried, and finished. ied 
Titaearaphi V4 ode chee Ma vhopate's cepacia 98,721,268 

Locomotives, not made in RR. rep. shops} 65,389, 13: 
Marble, slate, and stone ees ene, Ce RR aR 193,046,836 
Mattresses and bed s: rings, Nh. e@. C...... 10,716,896 
Bybee Ber | machinery (incl. “Soule: . |175,592,488 
Millinery and lace goods, i.e, ¢......... 309,856,341 
Motion pictures, not incl. kot indenters 93,636,348 
Musical instruments: Pianos. . -|101,180,777 
Oil cake, and mea: cottonseed 295,684,526 
Oil, cake, and m linseed... 140,513,542 
Oils, not elsewhere classified. . 117,776,213 
Paints and varnishes....... be ena - |470,736,264 
pare and wood ee Saee aides @ aeeeece «(971,882,320 
OPS, "BY O56. des. amie 124,217,274 
Pa nt medioitiee and compounds...... 247,564,046 
Paving materials, other than brick...... 90,630,056 

Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet prep... |129,510,453 © 

ee peetep Sa Oe ee Meal Le 61,057,147 


Pottery, incl. ae WAIG2. 22s det. 111;078,028 
Penpe (hand power) & Snkping eguly: 120} 148) 157 
DH Se. «SASS sci ieee ete ,060, 
HRbTrigerators, JO 4. +5 sn Gaehe oes leis . -| 57,665,842 
Rice cleaning and Sg gs cae aan 53,497,857 

Roofing materials, incl. only metal 
es and ceilings........ g wcixte ties tances yd 811 
Rubber goods, . €. ¢............. Sievers Wey 478,0: 038 
Rubber tires and inner tubes.......... -|925,001,520 


ayer poy 2) tape apie estab.| 82'436/005 


Ship and boat building, repair......... 177, 181,960 
eee ena reine 2251962" 922 
Signs and advertising novelties... : 89,669,343 

Smelting and refining, lead............ 1042,542 | 
Smelting and refining, not from the ore. .| 82,137,523 
Senne and refining, zinc.......... ,905,590 
ae 0a Sie diate > ciclo hares Satan 278,273,107 
Stamped and enameled ware, D. €.¢ 54/096, 183 
Suaonety SO0Us D6. Oe 5. sci anna leanne 

8 ea) iD) A 
Stoves atid applinaces, gas and oil...... 123/497,794, 


furnaces 140,805,158 
Struct. &ornam. ironwork, notmadeinmills|420, 997, 579 


Su West. Fasc nolo mgred os sevesee [132,339,012 
Sueat’ refining, Cane....... Lovo cccmes MOOS OS288 
Surgical appliances......... LAS «| 55,264,356 


Textile machinery and parts. . aque 5 : 
Tin cans and other tinware, n. e. c.. : |260,359; 961° 
Tools, not incl. edge, mach. files, or 6aws!121,263.093 
Toys (not incl, children’s wheel goods or 

aed pe & ass, and by round equipment Be a 361 


Bee cccbas es 7 
5 63,079,602 


Typen aster, poe erin dact pomeaeate 90,957,045 
Mere veces esau O,bOS, 200 


mach., wringers, driers, ironing 
Ww mi feed} es orad 184,462)536 
ir rom pure. ars or TOdS...... 
8 || wirework, Hot elsewhere clasaihed 115,428,872 
Wood d preserving . 


Woolen goods. . vocolahd Mgoe AG pee Cels 1,524,038 


BOOUMS os 5 a diate. 4540 a segheis Seas 96,266,3 
Wrought p pipe, not made in mills. ; 1212! 94,695,658 


‘ ' 
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MANUFACTURES IN UNITED STATES, BY CREA 


= n Num- ; Cost of | Value of 
Cen- | ber of Wage Wages. |Materials.} Products.| 
INDUSTRY. ; sus Estab-| Earners 


Year. | lish- Average |——— eee. 
ments. Nomban __2 Expressed in Thousands of Dollars. 


UE hae anes Ts eR ER | fe Seth | SE ea eS ae ae 
Ds. : 1 9] 8,778,156)11 11,009, 298}34,705,698 |60,555,998|25,850,300|33, 094, 228 
aaa nen 6,946,570]. 8, '202,324|25,321, 1056 43.6 ree 283/18, 7 " 
91041311 oy "461,787 |37, "288,731 |6 3,427 |24, "904, 696|29,327,669 | 
272/518 7°023,685| 4,067, °718| 14,358,935 32° 218. 515| 9,857,580 22, "401,401 


Food and kindred 51,847 795,571} 6,990,846 “ 051} 2,533,205] 3,723,025 
products. 1 52,113 P 6,122,933 2,144,199 
| 69,423 10,252,633 3 495,715] 3,203,106 
67,403 536, "436| 303,345] 3,907,186 4;977,760 1, ‘070.5741 2,503, 932 f 


‘ "rextiles and their 1,719,434] 1,748,069 9,487,184] 4,078,760} 3,800,403 


roducts. {1 fe "473,219 rt 
Thea : 1.482879] 5.388. 3,254,033 


1,506,197| '675,902 3'445,481| 1,431,382] 2,717,369 


: |Iron and steel and 1923 F 892.660! 1,324,588 6,828,841] 2,675,923] 7,202,426 
yt Ast Prowthe t 1919 See vers daeeds 6,430,002 
not including ma- 465,845 
chinery- 1914 618,349 42 821,818 4, 587,816 
itbiee and allied agae A 931,748 2 08 3,336,133 


products. 
4 ; ‘ 1 3,409,654 
‘3 ‘p 43,452] 865,009 446,777 765,573 850,207 3,230,695 


5 | Leather and its 4 344,545] 388,630] 1,083,345] 1,880,085] 796,740] 412,998 
4y ee 280,071 314; 412 4) »398 "544,186 609,788 


| Group No. 


349/362] 363,453] 1,713,806 10,231] . 896,425} 382,537 
307,060] 169,358 °753,135| 1,104,595] 351,460} 311,194 


LJ 
137,868] 182,084) 501,163 958,518} 457,355! 605,634 
103,273} 123,613) 37 
158,549} 193,764 429,273 
74,022 44,167} 163,035] 300,994) 137, :959| 199,242 


527,589| 742,658] 1,543,059] 3,769,985] 2,226,926] 2,742,697 
637,130] 1,331,325] 3,148,747] 1,817,422 é 
564,510] 1,306,717 1,705,867} 2,345,940 
296,493} 580,715 456,046} 875,331) 2,044,582 


384,493] 501,205) 3,680,407 866 + 026,459| 2,739,519 


06, 
314,231] 404,300] 3,111,425 “394, 1177) 1,483,352 


Sty 641} 550,262} 3,903,873 949 2 187,076] 2,424,938 
9,154] 225,190] 1,485,074] 2,685,423 1,200,349] 1, 955, 822 


; Stone, lay, and 347,619 559,697| 1,538,571] 978,874 1,919,155 
| glass products. 251,912 425,006} 1,025,918 600,912 
300,817 413,940} 1,096,291} 682,351) 1,579,340 
335,824] 206,084) 240,817 618,700} 377,883] 1,493,976 


etals and metal 296,911 1,767,072| 2,634,031| 866,959] 1,168,656 

| products, other 212,354 885,840] 1;406,873| 521,033 ; 
oe _ than iron and 304,195} 358,6: 1,737,024| 2517/417| 780,393] 951,770 
steel. 708| 238,246] 153,956! °963,794] 1,327,930] 364)136| 549,326 


iy 
Tpaeco manutac- { 515,865] 1,044, 528,327 43, 
| tures. 1 120,903 eos'eso : eee 4 
i 7 483,567 43,390 
: 178,872 77,856| 207,134] 490,165] 283,031] 38,556 


hivery (not in- 907,707] 1, 253. 743] 1,891,524] - 
shes ‘transpor- 662;277| 832,781] 1,361,163 Fre eo | creaaass 
ation Neauipment), 9987484] 1,240/487] 1.973.455 2,060,325 
: 1 618,737| 412,406] 662,967] 1,582,409] °919,442| 1,266,608. 


fusical instruments 58,329| 75,396] 123.600) 282 158,9 
and phomographs. ‘ 54,494 94,988 ie fat 90,228" , 
19 75.868} 137.460 183'445| 91,040. 
30,855] 49/324] 119689] 70,365] 57.526 % 


606,328] 963,939] 3,394,505] 5,333,480] 1,93: 
405,773] _ 59 Pos Olt ° 1 ie {aa Metin Ass 
858,582 3/200;603 | 5 2342616621 1,453,804. 
312,562| 230,615] 639,793] 1,137,423] “"497,630| "602,459 


523,430) 772,968} 631,359] 1,520,093} 888,734) 

418.285] 671,956] 506,571] 1,267,342] 760,771 806,435 

515,709] 726,691} 547,829 354,446] 806,617} 644,875 

365,902] 253,150, 261,438 552,618 391180 478,893 

271,815 Satee 795,726 é 890,992 ‘ 
223,632| 267,822] 615,516 1,812 686,206 578.492 

291,027] 312/244] 843,402 $22,397 

215,647" 119,576! 349,041" "663,874" _ 314,833 


ENERGY RESOURCES OF THE WORLD. 
(Figures mean millions of horsepower years.) 
Coal  \Petr’le’m), Water 


400 
60 


Us 
une Poland and Czecho- 
27'000) (2) Be eee 
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INCREASED OUTPUT OF MANUFACTURES PER WORKER. 


_. The Department of Commerce announces that ac- erson, For this and ot 
cording to a sttdy of figures from the cetisuses of hoted since 1919 is abhor ve ee 
manufactures, the quantity or physical volume of Growth in output per person may be attributed to 
| Muitifactures produced per person engaged in manu- | {h Indivlaual Inqaatrios ae eee eS te 
facturing increased nearly 50 per cent. from 1899 to | shifts among industries composing the in istria 
1925, reflecting 4 growth of nearly 180 per cent. in structure as a whole, : 
_ quantity of production and of less than 90 per cent. The first _set of changes includes the increasing 
in total number of persons engaged. oe eg of machinery and sees the introduction —— 
Expansion in output per person has been par. | % vatious sorts of labor-saving devices and methods, . —~ 


P : the wth of mass production of st dizi 
ticularly large during recent years, amounting to | articles, the elimination of waste, the ren wee 


oo pee ent Fs 6 _ two P Aemaig oe Soe ta to 40 ras in yep to puoneral nee condit ons, 
e six years from tr) J and other economies resulting from improvement 
_ From 1899 to 1909 there was an increase of 10 | methods and management, : " : r 
per cent. in production per person, but from 1909 to For industry as a whole and for large groups of in 
1919 the output per person decreased. dustries, however, 4 part of the increase in outpilt 
__~ ,, Comparisons with 1914 and 1921 are affected by | person is due to the shifting of production from in- 
the industrial depressions which prevailed in those | dustries dependent in a large degree upon labor to 
years, as in times of depression curtailment in pro- | industries more Susceptible of mechanization and of 


« 


bot aes 


ey 


___ duction generally exceeds reduction in employment, | mass production. a, 
and therefore output per person is small. This is evidenced by the rise of such Industries 48 _ om 
sd Because of the postwar readjustments under way in | the manufacture of motor vehicles and the producing : 
1919 the efficiency of industry in that year, likewise | and refining of petroleum, as well as by the stibstitu- 
bd was lowered, with a consequent reduction ih output | tion of new products for old, eRe. 
- Rs 
mt : : 
¥ * index Numbers: Base 1919= 100. “ 
” 09. 
‘ 
. Physical volume of production... ... 128 .6) 122.1] 79.3) 100.0) 78.1] 73. 
1% 91.4) 96.2) 77.3) 100.0) 76.4) 71. 
' — Primary horsepower... 2002222224 121.8} 112 °8|....:.] 100.0] 76.0) 63. 
+hy 140.7) 126.9} 102.6} 100.0) 102.2] 103. 
7 oped 238 .3) 199.5} 76.8) 100.0) 36.0] 17. 
iy ¢ 108 .3) 114.8) 65.2] 100.0) 54.9) 42. 
ie steering Res 182 .6] 148 .9]...... 100.0) 51.2) 35 
_ Physical volume of production. ..... 158 .8) 130.8 Bo 0} 100.0} .32.3} 21.0)...... . 
____ Number of persons engaged... 2. | |. 79:7| 80.5 2.7| 100.0) 41.5) 25 21.9) 
 ._Primary horsepower......:.......: 152.8) 140 .9)...... 100.0) 46.4) 28 20 .2 
c Wise 23 131.5] 131.2] 56.6] 100.0 Mal 7 8 
umber of persons engaged.........| 95.6) 102.1) 65.5] 100.0) 2) 58 3 
x imary horsepower............... 114.1] 110.3}...... 100.0} 71.1) 59 43 .0) 
i Metals and metal products other than 
Pe, ron and steel: 
Blimber Qt perwns Sanecs? | “AR$ 18S) B85) WS Ga gos) HS 
ee 196 cee See a 114-0) 117 -5)...... i00:8| 88:8] 44-1 28.3] 
Cc Wie am 140.6) 125.1 4 5} 100.0) 70.7] 58.8] 42.9 
er ie } 8 § =a 7.6) 100.0) 70.3} 60.5) 49.5 
ER PET 147.1) 134.8].....-| 100.0] 72.6] 49.6] 35.0 
ustries: 
‘ penta poe of a RET 132 4 i +t 2 4 108 4 af , 9? R 
umber of persons eh Pe, OS : , ' J ‘ 
Primary b WW “W285 Ae mee 350 he 1d7 Tl tomers 100.0} 87.6) 70. 


1925. | 1928. | 1921. | 1919. | 1914. 


—— 


wg | 3 | 7 | 100 | qs 
119 123 7 180 o7 
13) 131 7 100 1 
ll 110 100 lil 
93 106 5 1 87 
153 137 ne 100 a3 
ia | jag | ge] 308 | 
i | ie | 82 | if 

ee Lat | $8 | HB Lad 


GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES BY INTERCENSAL PERIODS: 1899-1923. 
a Per Cent. of Increase In — | 
3 Physical | Average Primary 


ooo. a. of ‘Horses 


Period. 


Barhers, | Power. 


' 1914-1919..... 

eet ss2 | 2296 || ipogcioi4.. 27: 
ods: 1 hh): 
pens! 1.7 | —2.8 | ‘12.8- || 189919042221! 
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00 
8|| New Haven, Conn....... 3 
New Orleans............ 22,118 pool 
N.Y. City..... Re edit te 538,845|844,648|5,324,413 
Oakland, Calif. 222.522: 15,537] 21,654] 144° 
Omahay Nebr cota ..55 = 15, ai ee } 
Paterson, N. J. 2.222022: 33,779] 45,003| 200,976 
3,715| 80, "538 Philadelphia eae eR -|246,680|332,414| 1,937,414 
eS EES ae n ; Pittsburgh, Bae se 65,414 94.458] '51 3196 
Columbus, 0. )......... 24'590| 33,271|. 178;289||Portland, Oreg......... - 20;077| 26,735 
Dallas, Texas.........-- 9,412| 11,103] 112:157||Providence, R. L......... 41'207| 49/710] 212/117 
Dayton, ..| 29:341| 43'664| 206,103||Reading, Pa. . :°| 27'247) 32°748| 132/405 
Denver, Colo. : 15,077 19,970} 125,762||Richmond, Va. 18,137] 17,9 157.449 
Detroit...... 172,742|293,896| 1,599,340] |Rochester, N. 52'589| 73,405|. 337,548 
Elizabeth, N. J. 4,7 6,245||St. Louis 105,022}130,856| 874,557 
River, 30,596] 28,240] 142/884||St. Paul, Minn. 664] 30,701} 194,012 
Flint, Mich. 25,024| 42: 2'644||San Francisco... .| 41,373] 60:525| 399,986 
Ft. Worth, Tex. . 12] ~6:968] 81491] 100/328 Seattle, Wash...... ..| 19,220] 27:610| 159565 
Grand Rapids, Mich... .:.| 25,475] 36;293) 145,705||Springfield, Mass... ..... 17,693| 23,189} 109/51 
Hartford, Conn.......... 21/758] 29.858] 109,678||Syracuse, N. Y.....-.... 23,086] 315118] 154,029 
Indianapolis............ 41/805] 51,394] 344/924||Toledo, O............... 87,209] 57,450| 371,120 
JOTSOY Clty. oss cee 30,607) 42,496} 340,734||/Trenton, N. J........... 22,322) 30,1 126,516 
‘Kansas City, Kan. ......| 14,137] 17,575| 288,544|| Waterbury, Conn....... .| 23,626] 30/426| 127,172 
Kansas City, Mow. s-s. 25,575| 32,884] 221,349||Worcester, Mass......... 31,142| 42/330] 210/461 
Los Angeles: . esses ss | 58,026] 85,735} 531,827||Yonkers, N. Y.......... 12'662| 17,677 120 486 
Loui le, Ky Sita. hsb 76% 37,672 43,355] 263,692) on eet CaF OS Ape ae 19; 215 33,682 * 236, 179 


See 


MANUFACTURES IN AMERICAN CITIES—1914, 1919, 1923. 
Wage Earners. Wages. Value of Products. 
Olty and State. _—_—$<$<— —_$—$ $$ | ———————————————————_ 

y 1914, | 1919. | 1923. | 1914. | 1919. |, 1923. 1914. 1919. 1923. 

Av, No.\|Av. No.|Av. No.| $1,000 '| $1,000:|, $1,000). $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 
Akron, Ohio.......+++++++} 24,680] 65,054} 44, 903| 17,310| 94,779] 71,284] ' 122,292] 558,962) 406,837 
Atlanta, Ga....... se cleseee|, 12,585] 15,739 16,005] 6,004] 14,512] 16,116] 41,279) 113,992 122,284 
Baltimore, Md....,.... ° 1] 73°769] 97,814] 90,149] 35,509|103,129) 93,698) 215,172 677,879 76 
Boston, Mass...... ‘rit tht) 78’894! 83/759! 80.773] 49,444] 96,401/105,050| 284,802 618,922] 581,128 
» Bridgeport, Conn... ..-..-. 30,042] 42,862] 33,207| 16,929] 51,812) 37,882 85,126) 208,090} 148,856 
Buffalo, N. Y. 54,416] 75,899 Ny 34,818] 95,702| 96,573} - 247,516 eas 590,692 
Camden, 06} 27, 842] 12,978] 53,630) 33,41 71,82: 165] 180,766 
Chicago, Ml. 385,685] 213, 737| 507, 754/571, 725) 1,483,498!3, a7, "424/3,323,341 
Cincinnati, Ohio "1°59;861| 69.680] 65,695 33°159| 68,650| 78,760| 210,860] 5 0/041] 434,176 
Cleveland, Ohi 141648] 67,351/211,206/205,388| 352,418] 1,091,577/1,096,503 
Columbus, Ohio 27,618| 11,177) 30,97: ,236 57,608| 184,022} 186,843 
Dayton, O! 29,665 ag a18 39,680] 41,779} 71,071) 174,991] 187,934 
Denver, Col tie 15,629 & 942] 19,342) 19,942} 46,982] 125,411; 120,790 

Des Moines, lowa 5,306] 7,085] 9,558] 3,560 7.559| 12,665| 23,747) 59,83 Q2,91 
Detroit, Mich 170,049 62, 5447 Bie, 434/282,741| 400,348)1, 234,520)1, 438, 247 
Fall River, Mass........-.. 36,834| 37,015| 37,018 16,131] 30,514| 35,509) 64,663] 163,246) 172,396 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 17,427| 23,548] 24,033] 10,296} 26,170} 32,669] 49,792)* 109135] 130,278 
Hartford, Conn....... ***"") 172137] 26,264] 23,611] 11,312] 31,441] 30,354] 42,831) 118,003 101,894 
Indianapolis, | cepteld a erssins 30 971] 49,977] 45,818] 19,042] 52,410} 54,364] 139,700} 398,667| 346,858 
Jersey City, N. J.......... 31,021| 36,981| 33,264| 17,651| 42,613] 44,736] 164,528) 374,183) 313,999 
- Kansas City, Kan. “| 13'095| 22/839] 16/264| $8,176] 27,130] 19,460] 159,700} 468,686) 262,447 

Kansas City, Mo. 16,252] 22,137) 22,956] 10,504) 23,742| 29,118 60,953} 192,815 67: 
Los Angeles, Cal 23'744| 47,118] 56,261| 18,277| 55,111] 81,468} 103,458) 278,184) 417,654 
Louisville, Ky 25'930| 291902] 37'620] 14,196| 28,886] 42,145] 105,223) 204,566] 240,538 
Lowell, Mass... “| 29:904| 30,111] 273155] 14,002] 29,865] 28,266} 56,049) 137,802} 101,846 
Milwaukee, Wis. - °12] 615839] 84,222) 74/847] 36.270] 89,921] 93,689) 223,555} 576,161) 518,548 
Minneapolis, Minn......... 28;295| 38,154) 33,462] 18,895} 41,275) 41,163 187,854| 491,383) 338,329 
New Bedford, Mass........ 33,343] 415630] 37,926] 16,558] 40,012} 41,190] 65,575) 210,773] 150,097 
New Haven, Conn......... 24,993 Suet 26,108 ers ee 30,648 Le 125, mie 115,080 

New Orleans, La......-... 17,348] 26,641] 21,575] 8,538] 24,614) 18,737) 69, 182, 135,184 
New York, ENE Visine Sinite Bh 585,279|638,775|579,005 357,498|805,822|851,186|2, 292; 339 5,260, 708 5,349,077 
Newark, Noy UO pre is temo €3,084| 86,707| 70,066] 36.6471104,322| 89,465] 21 0601) '577,609 8,172 
Oakland, Cal........+4.- -..| 7,706] 23,347] 15,027] 5,966} 31,579) 21, 096} 28,522} 134/756] 122,492 
Omaha, pie oR? nS Sees 8/922} 21,304! 18.142 5,810] 27.230] 23.195] 66,438 Be 315,971 
Paterson, Ne J. v0... ose oi 30,925| 37,217| 33,247| 16,195] 38,597] 41,277] 78,429) 216,659) 194 857 
Philadephia,, Wi Ase toa 251,286] 281, 105|274,319 138,2491326,792|356 438] 784,50()|1,996,481|1,998,750 
4p. gee 109.859/110,466| 246,694] 614,727; 610,189 
38,758} 28,244) - 55.697) 196,3 154.415 
oe 383 53,178} 52,970} 115,335) 267,629) 215,654 
a) 2 2} 11,885} 29,624] 34,775) 55,232} 141,561] 134,502 
Richmond, Va.........-..- ie 2) 3 Q 81440] 19843] 18,995| 62,491) 156,724] 146,413 
Rochester, N Y........-.- 113] 63,792) 58.649] 26.600] 691246] 77,646] 140.697| 351,416] 337,362 
St. Louis, Mo 85, 058 197, — 113, a 51,150 108, 557|135,468| 360,480] 871,700] 914,277 

Minn 19,483] 22,649) 22,841 9 4449] 29°108 B 
43 
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PERSONS GAINFULLY OCGUPIED, BY SEX, 1880-1920. 


PERSONS 10 YHARS PERSONS 10 YEARS 
, AND QVER IN GAIN- AND OVER IN GAIN- 
FUL OcCUPATIONS. FUL OCCUPATIONS. 
Popula- Poptila~ 
Sax tion 10 Pet.|| Sex tion 10 Pet. 
AND Total Years of Pot.| of AND Total Years of Pet.| of 
CENSUS) Population. Age and of |Pop.||\GENsvs|Population.) Age and of |Pop. 
Yuar. ver. | Number. |To-| 10 || Year, ver. | Number, | To- |_1 
tal | Yrs, tal | Yrs 
Pop.jand Pop.Jand 
ver ver 
1990. t05,710,620|82,739,315)41,614,248/39. 4/50.3 1900, 38 8}2' 
5 | i i. 8,816,448 /29,703,440) 23, 753, 836/61 .2/80. 
Ere a ee eee See ee ieee) OS En 
eet oe ae 24/29, 3/38 .3)50.2 wos] 25,518, 83 735, 0} 44,942|57.8|78. 
1 -:- 62,622, os 47,413,559/23,318, 183/37 .2/49.2)|/ FEMALE . v 
1 60, 155,783!36, 761,607 | 17,392,099) 34.7 47 .3/}1920. 51,810,189}40,449,846| 8,549,511/16.5 21.1 
ns — 1910...) 44,639,989|34.552,712| 8,075,772|18.1|23,4 
~ 900. 37,178, 127|28,246,384 5,819,397 14.3|18.8 
1939". 5 {/42,289,969/33,.064,737/61.3/78.2||1890...| 30,654,370)/23,060, 900} 4,005,532/13.1)17.4 
7137.027,558(30,091,564/63 6181. 3111880. . .t_ 24,636,963 18,025,627! 2,647,157'10.7114.7 
PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX 
AND DIVISIONS OF OCCUPATIONS. 
1920. } 1910. 1920. 1910. 
Spex AND GEN- Pet. Pet. Sax AND GEN- Pot. Pet. 
ERAL Division Dis- Dis- ERAL DIVISION Dis- Dis- 
OF OCCUPATIONS.| Number. |tribu-| Number. tribu-|}oF OCcuPATIONS.| Number. |tribu-| Number. tribu- 
ticn. tion . tion. tion. 
BOTH SEXE Transportation...| 2,850,528) 8:6] 2,530,795) 8.4 
All occupat’ a 41,614,248) 100.0)|38,167, 336) 100.0 .0|| Trade. 3,575,187| 10.8) 3,146,582] 10.5 
Agric., forest., ani-| ————_|_——| Public service (not 
mal husbandry .| 10 10,953, ed 26.3/12,659, 9.082) 33 33.1 else. classified) . 748,666, 2.3 445,733| 1.5 
Extract. midera 090,223} 2.6) 965 5°5 || Profes’nal service.| 1,127,391) 3.4] 959,470} 3.2 
Manuf. mech. ind. 2 818,524 30. 8} 10, 628, 731| 27.8|| Dom., pers. serv.. 1,217,968} 3.7] 1,241,338] 4.1 
Transportation. . 3,063.582| 7.4| 2,637,420} 6.9)| Clerical oc’ D *t'ns.| 1,700,425} 6.1) 1)143,829| 3.8 
"ETAGO, docks: es: 4,242,979| 10.2) 3, 614,670| 9.5 FEMAL’ 
Publi¢ service (not All obeupat’ ns..| 8,549,511/100.0| 8,075,772|100.0 
else. Sasa fied) . 770,460} 1.9 459,291) 1.2|) Agric., forest., ani- 
sree service.! 2.143.889} 5.2| 1,693,361 4.4 mal husbandry.| 1,084,128] 12.7 1,807,501 22.4 
Pei serv..| 3.404.892 8 2| 3:772.559| 9.9|| Extract. minerals. 2,864)..... ‘ “ake 
Cleriéal oc Dp "t'ns.| 3,126,541 5| 1,737,053| 4.6)|) Manuf. mech. “one a; O84 341| 22.6] 1,820,570 23.5 
ES gies es 213,054 #3 106,625} 1.3 
All Soupat ns. .|33,064,737|100.0)30, 091, 564/100.0|| Trade........... 667,792 8 468,088, 5.8 
— | —— Public service (not 
Agric forest., ani- élse. classified) . 21,794| 0.3 13,558} 0.2 
al husba: é %: ae fs 3% 4 10,851,581] 36. . Profes’hal service.| 1,016,498] 11.9 733,891) 9.1 
ee 964.075| 3.2||Dom., pers. serv..| 2,186,924 25.6] 2,531,221) 31.3 
Wikhal tech, ia ind. 10) B88, 83 32. 3 8,808'161| 29.3|| Clerical oc’p't'ns.| 1,426,116] 16.7] 593,224' 7.3 


Male eae Stel Pet. 


st Wane gmate ans at: STATE Wage | Wag Wage | of 
e e e is e€ 
Barney Heitees. Barnard, Pop. 5 Earners. Barners. | Earners. |Pop. 
Number. | Number.| Numb Number.| Number.| Number. 
4,348} 223,868 908,216 38.7||New Jersey. .....|1,014, 663 299, 990]1,310,653|41 .5 
18°386| 130:579|39.1||New Mexico.....|,'107,090] 14,941 "122,0381|33.9 
115'310| 634,564|36.2||New York....... 3,367,909]1, 138" 295|4,503,204/43 4 
286,647|1,512,760)44. 1 North Carolina; || '693,155| "202,697 'g9 5,852/35.0 
62,587 Ba8 437 36 o||North Dakota... 178,754| 28,828]. 207,082/32.0 
146'252| 589,905/42.7\|Onio...........- 1,891,546| 409,970|2,301,516|40.0 
ME Ss 18,102| _ 91,224|40.9]|Oklahoma. .... «. "3341\ 94,594| 681,428|33.6 
2'626| 236,027|53.9||Oregon.......... 267,791| 54,492| 322/283/41_1 
83/962 335,812|39.8 Pedievivahia, .. _|2,740,127| 686,232/3,426,359|39.3 
288,745] 1,129, 157/39. 0|| Rhode Island. . 194/438| 80,562! '275,000/45.5 
17'509| °1537459|35 .6||South Carolina. -| 468,601 205,056 674.257 40.0 
938 |2,627,728)40.5||South Dakota... .| 186,885] | 29,686) 216,571/3%.0 
Fae 385 1,117,032|38.1 677,988| 152,108| 830,096 9|35.- 5 
141,321 458,098 35 i Tr 1,419,180 303, 3,843 11,7 1 719, g.025 186 36-9 
2,510) 91/35. 27, 1,7 
131. 93 Series 35. 111,585 367300 13 84|39.3 
462:726| 681,233(37 9 677,366| 156,210] 833,576/36.1 
64.845| 309,858/40.3 485'767|  92'900| 578,667|42.7 
37,221| 603,478/41.6 433,677| _57,439 491, 16)3 8 
Oa'i35 1,728,818|44.9 813,184] 182,365 49|37. 
45,383| 1,474,014 40.2 __ 72,134) 9,402 BF 36/41 .9 
07,013138. _——__ pare 
di q2tatd 40.3 Continental U. 8. |33,004,737|8,549,511 |41 41,614,248)39.4 
'615|1,317, i | | 
8, 73 314,183|39.0||Alaska.........+ 24,712| 2,085] _ 26,797 61.2 
71,789) 457,081|35.3||/Hawall.......-- 97,619| 14,263| 111,882 59. 
4'334| _37,548|48.5||Porto Rico...... 322'466| 86,462) 408)9 
497302! 192/827!43.5 } ; 


“Of the 41 ,614,248 persons engaged in gainful | in manufactures, 7,202, 529 were males and 1, 1712. 

pear HOnS 30,521,997 were native whites of native re oe em 
axe ig 8,34 47,486 were fiative whites of foreign) 4.6 engaged in 1920 in gainful occupations, a Fa, 99 509 
fhtage; 7,746,460 wete foreign-borti| tere native whices of native parentage; 2, "1101454 


pare t 
eaten hozroes; 63,326 were Indians; tve whites, of foreign or mixed areritage; 
5 ,614, sath 5t 57, me nar ae ris, 468 were dlen-BornW whitest 1,571,289 were 


apanese: 
a) wage earners in ane 1B years of age and over Negroes. 


* 
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; r pea eae 


WATER POWER IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1927.) 
(Data gathered by the United States Geological Survey.) ssi 


Jaton am Public Utility) Mfg. and ; Public Utility j 
State. | and Munic. Mise. i Total. State. | and Munic. |_ uf 
|p) a P. | PL | HP | PL | HP. Pl. | H.P. 
Ala...| 18] 657,410 5 1,798} 23) 659,208)| Nev... 8}. _ 13,150) 1 300 9 
Ariz... 9| - 59,360) 0 0 9 59,360||N. H..| . 62) 143,711 
Ark... 4| 15,550 0 0 4 15,550||N. J 10 8,658} 24 10,244 
427|1,897,898| : 27} 19,082) 154 1,916,980||N. M.. 7 1,808 0 0 7 
28 3) 60 95,554||N. ¥..| 186/1,474, 100) 
N.C..|  47| 410,556) 7 2, 
161 3 1,161 D 0) il 245 on 
1 4 948) 0 
4,941) 50) 
5 3,285) 
815) 56,156 28,107 
5 7,050) 9 
16,914 
330) 
0) 0 0 5 2 
050) 5 37,875 96,432 2 62) 
81,174 5 
274,589 4 2 
0 _ 0 10,154 1 326 
4 31 i Totall1,565/9,961,202|1,825|1,759,781/3,390)11,720,983 
38) 20,532 BOS) :18) 2 21 BSoUL sneak. Saline Ye EL eS aleel sie ee 


a 4 ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCED BY PUBLIC UTILITY PLANTS IN 1926. 
; (By the United States Geological Survey.) 
Total Pow. 


Water Pow.| Fuel Pow. |Total Pow. State. Water Pow.| Fuel Pow. 
'1,000 


TA oe Nevada...... 

129,884 42,359 172,243||N. Hampshire 
New Jersey. . - 
New Mexico. - 
2||New York... - - 
No. Carolina .|. 
6||No. Dakota. 
Ohio. .- 


BRAY Pennsylvania . 
yo Bie tc i 5 h ’ Rhode Island . 
D gus ; So. Carolina. . 

So. Dakota... 


Washington . . 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. .. . i 
7|| Wyoming ... . 11,223 


: 5 74,365 St] > joes 
: 1,397,232 0,67 United States} 26,188,801 
394,832!: < 


Montana... ..| 397, 
aol Nebraska. ube 34,075 


ELECTRICAL SERVICE DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


: re _ (Supplied to The World Almanac by the Society for Electrical Development, Inc.) _ ; _ 
ae x? _ . ai ee 
: ‘Central Stations and Municipal Plants. 1926. 1925. Movement. — ’ 
- Jnvestment in plant and equipment......... $8,000,000,000 '7,250,000,000 10. 
total) ...|  73,398,000,000 5,870,000,000 a GR 
538,000,000 ,100,000,000 ER 
1,770,000,000 x < 


i 


»705,000 
1,485,000,000 ~ 
400,000 


et et 
RONDA OO Or Or 


me 


Consumption per capita, kilowatt 
; Reuidenses WITEGA. chivesd as Mees shee 


Power used in m 
according to the 
(in horse-power) as follows: (1914), 
(1919), 29,297,963; (1923), 33,056,870; 
35,772,628. ; 


Pi 
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Foreign Trave of the Wnitey States. 
cit MERCHANDISE IMPORT AND EXPORT TOTALS, BY YEARS, 


i —————— 
“Fiscat | Tot. Imports}; Fiscan | Tot. Imports); Fiscat | Tot. Imports || Frise 1 
| YEAR. and Exports. YEAR. | and es. YEAR. and Exports. Yanan. rhe Pal 


Dollar Dollars. lars, " - 
162,224,548] 1 1,070,772/663 1,729,397,006 Preteen 
1,164,616,132 1,857,680,610 3,576,546,304 
1,153,689,382 1,714,066, 11 3,857,587.343 
1,046,448, 147 1,547,135,194 4'278,892.383 
1,001,125;861 1,539,508,130 4'258,504,805 
1,053,798,346 1,662,331,61 4,442°759,085 
1,131,917,298 1,815,723,968 6,531,366,390 
1,156,217,216 1)847,531,984 "949°403.579 
1,503,593,404 :924,171,791 7,865,366,774 
545,041,974 2,244,424,266 10,328,002, 75: 
1,475,181,831 2'310,937,156 3,342'340, 7 
,547,020, 2,285,040,3 10,170,969,379 
1/408/211,302 2,445,860,916 379,235,497 
1,319,717,084 2451,914,642 °737,692,338 
: 1,314,960,966 2,636,074,737 '865,422,008 
: 1,408,502,979 2,970,426,946 “088,783,630 ‘ 
703,624,076 1,419,911,621 3,315,272,503] | 1926 9:220/671,813 
¢ 828,730,176 1,487.533,027 3,055,115,138 9}221/206,342 
; 963,043,862 “ 1647,139,093 2:974,931,328 
re, SEEN (1927) $4,253,037,806; exports, $4,968,168,536. 
> : IMPORTS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICTS. 
4 
Atlantic Guif Mexican Pacific North ” 2 
oy, -/EISCAL YEAR. Coast. Coast. |. Border. Coast. Border. | Interior, 
ROR eee 8 4. i Se ae 
Doltars. Dollars. Doltars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
51 ; 


238, : : 
974,562,799 53,983,654 | 16,944,791 | 66,323,922 | 97,927,685 | 16,81 

1,133,032, 203 62,908,323 | 18,001,491 | 91,139,804 | 109,172,280 Pate a iB 

71184,563 59,340,735 | 10,865,544 | 81,981,637 | 114,873;922 | 20,092/391 _ 
Lolssi7 312 59,565,904 | 16,178,002 | 85,961,830 | 112,690,231 | 18,676, 045 
1,227,154,723 68,704,561 | 22,911,198 | 88,656,730 | 129,123,041 | 20,397, 7 
1,163,540,0 82/147/619 | 20,363,988 | 102,702,653 74779 
1/268, 100,584 92,244'523 | 22,512,229 | 111,488,360 


1,375,849,835 103,612,409 27,059,560 | 128,895,064 
1,374,620,578 120,372,034 32,802,909 | 138,151,367 


1,212,655,650 102,388,415 20/801,472 | 158,858,408 | 164,897,211 
1,562,179,535 110, 154,169 33,797,117 262,975,769 | 214,196,786 | 14,586,134 
1,763,466 ,262 128,349,000 49,334,306 358,858,637 | 338,349,328 | 20,997.65: 


1711757676 | 146,798,259 | 46,652,656 | 617,099,614 | 404,529,488 | 18,317,710 
1'932'948'730 | 174,104,730 | 42'911,157 | 493,147,419 | 432,098,990 20, 30g! og , 
3°763,649,904 | 304,218,105 | 39,196,712 | 467,127,868 | 627,807,045 


2,519,562,240 | 253,193,429 | 23,591,188 | 258,135,363 | 570,816,498 

1;759,734,097 $/581.727 | 287,143,024 

ce 29,041 17'570°988 | 473,487,071 

Sent feds 20499943 | 486,222,167 
7'592,000 | 301,353,000 | 21,091,251 451,866,527 


2,52 
ae rOIRe 697,000 308,992,000 | 24,491,000 1,110, 
2 2,778,680,018 302,874,457 126, 563,727,094 | 548,376,398 


Pacific 


Gulf 
Coast. Border. { 


Coast. Border. 


Dollars. 
O85, M64, 529 21,147,121 69. a8. 962 
263,079,196 24/231, "221 87,515,263 
ae 7935, te 


Dollars. 
107,938,789 


198 673,600 
181,146,516 
179, 328. "260 


225,398, ae 


396,552,136 33,101,272 94,207,094 
409,630,809 27,135,805 | 69,949,403 


399,100,499 29,106,100 | 73,188,636 
487,929,157 30,396,911 94,261,132 
27,193,816 
24'902,645 


47,832 
oe 4 
PES dete ote 389'399 *) 


3. 
491,401,313 
621 3531,504 


51,052, i73 
1840 


990,98 
958,287,905 986,256,421 


1,446, 355,456 | 59,738,200 | 534,992,258 | 963,891 {653 
oe 111,133,853 $34,855,677 
i £59785 9 315,753,61 


569,756,212 | 
10,162,610 
23, ‘471.062 2. 
75,525,000 


65,350, 491 117,130 006,207 | 27084 a . 


338. 


U. S—Foreign Trade; Imports and Exports. 


IMPORTS AND: EXPORTS-—FREE, DUTIABLE, DOMESTIC, FOREICN. 
Exports of Merchandise. 


Imports of Merchandise. 


(rise) Free. Dutiable. Total. Domestic. Foreign. Total. 
Doliars: Dollars. Dollars: 
Ty 048 315 98, 258,706 111:660,561 2,008,371 123,668,932 
155,427,936 | 172,509,526 134,900,233 91475,493 144°375,726 
221'3781184 | . 257,808,708 192'751,135 | 26,153,368 218,909,503 
2797874640 | 353,616,119 816,242,423 7,333,634 333,576,057 
194,226,064 | 238,745,580 136, 940, 248 29,089-085 166,029, 303 
5 4 , - ‘T t) 7 
4a3'e35947 Sein 258° 898/908 14,421,270 442,820,178 
579,327,864 | 626,595,077 496,487,131 15,690,455'| 444,177,586 
iiss | serie | Becee | eeean | Felon 
aaeteae'ed9 283 008 436 499,284100 | 14,158,611 513,442,711 
320,379,277 | 460,741,190 525,582,247 | 14,802,424 540,384,671 
310 834674 451,323,126 389'670,224 | 12'804,996 | 602,475,220 
398, 773,267 | 437,051, 680,709,268 | 14,156,498 694,865,766 
303,096,270 | 445,777,775 698,340,790 | 12,098,651 710,439,441 
489/652.883 | 667,954,746 823,946,353 | 11,692,305 | 835,638,658 
440,173,081 | ° 642,664,628 883.925.947 | 18,451,399 | 902,377,546 
514,060,567 | 724,639,574 733,239,732 | 17,302,525'| 750,542,257 
676, 723,180,914 804,223,632 | 19,615,770 823,839,402 
Bere bOD 667,697,693 724,964,852 548,757 740,513,609 
384,313,705 577,527,329 726,682,946 | 15,506,809 742,189,755 
423,276,840 | 635,436,136 665,964,529 | 13,560,301 | 679,524,830 
458,098,637 | 692,319,768 703,022,923 | 13,160,288 | 716,183,211 
479,885,499 | 723,957,114 683,362, 2'092,403] 695,954,507 
488,644,574 |. 745,131,652 730,282,609 | 12,118,766 |. 742,401,375 
523,641,730 | 789, 310, 409 845,293,828 21534.856 | 857,828,684 
478,674,844 196 872,270,288 |.- 12,210,527 | _ 884,480,810 
369,402,804 | 827, 402. 462 1,015,732,011 | 14546,137 | 1,030,278,148 
421,856,711 | 866,400,922 831,030,785 16,034,409 347,665, 196 
y * ,090 5 * 
368,736,170 Se eaee 793'392,599 | 14,145,566 807,538,168 
9,967, 5 779,724,674 863,200,487 | 19,406,451 882,606,938 
Beenie | eeees | 19egeree | aise ce | Peas asS 
424.038:479 oreae 148, 654 1'308'031,223 33'092'080 | 1,227,023,302 
482'704,318 | 849,941,184 | 1,370,763,571 | 23,719,511 1,394,483,082 
483,563,496 | 823,172,165 | 1,460,462,8 $7,302,185 | 1,4 7,764,991 
506,502,077 | 903,320,948 | 1,355,481,861 | 26,237,540 | 1,381,719%40t 
Boosers | Mgecuvan | apie | aeegan | Mansa 
Bo goes | Ce | Path cesees | geeLrte | Leueaeea 
2 4 5,911, ,743,864, 
$5030 1.664 Pager 5 | 1,853,718,034 "133,044 | 1,880,851,078 
668,738,484 | 1/194:341,792 | 1.834,786,357 | 25,986,989 | 1,860,773,34 
Asse | Lawes | Peiagiess | desone | Le gabeao 
7901283,396 | 1'37,226.103 | 2013'549,025 | 35,771,174 | 27049,320,199 
771,594,104 | 1,653°264,934 | 2'170,319,828 | 34,002,581 2,204,322,409 
san esheg | ESESGUSGS | Saas OtOe | Sean | Saetes 
640,643,065 | 1.674,169,740 | 2'716,178,465 | 52,410,875 | 2,768,589,340 
705,236,160 | 2'197/883,510 | 4,272,177,579 | 61,305,306 4,333,482,88 
$10}514.645'| 2'659,355,185 | 6,227,164,0 62,884,344 | 6,290,108,39 
See ea ae te | aaa eo oes | ssurssorras | Taarsez68o 
A ’ 1095,720, ’ ’ ’ , > , ’ * 
LSU HIeaD | Raessenia | Gale sOae | HESS! | Shain 
1009,190,390 | 2'608'079;008 | 3,699:909;375 | 71,247,114 | 3,771,156,489 
1'612'586,361 | 3,780,958.965 | 3,886,681,986 | 70,051,387 | 3,956,733,373 
1}534,670,105 | 3)554,036,954°| 4,223,973,222 | 87,683,269 | 4,311,656,491 
heen 1,628, 628,240 3,824, 128,375. |. 4,778,154,693 426, 4,864,981,000 
5 "554,189,220 | 4.466,613.821 53,148,000 | 100,234, 4,753, 
10ST Reet 2'7387509,000 | 1,503/674,000 | 41242'183'000 | 4/867.672,000 | 100,813,000 | 4,968, 35, 000 
Figures, 1800-1820, include gold and silver. 
UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY SEA. 
* Imports. Exports. 
SC; 
ear. ie een In Foreign Pet.*in| In American, In Foreign et) in 
Vessels. Vessels. Total, Amer.| Vessels, Vessels, Total. Amer, 
Dollars, ; 
1910. : 147,100,976 1,319, 438, 085} 1 466,589, 061} 10.0 its 136. 171 1, abe, va 390] 1, sit, 280, 561| 7.5 
1911... 46,640,912] 1,289,5 1978 1436)1 1,485] 10.2 |. 133)565,552/ 1 PR Tae 31,7 1,485} 7.5 
1912...] 170,849,680] 1,380, 328 170) :651,077,850| 11.0 | 155,601, 885 1, 8 790.6 81 B80 300 B75 811 
1913...| 193,094,242|1,504,567,867|1,697,662,109] 11.4 ‘938, 0;562|2,075,398,816| 9.1 
1914. "923,666| 1,538, 784,987|1,737,708,653| 11.4 | 169,436, 690 eg" 399 3,769|2,047,759, 8.3 
1915...| 2 334,941 1,244, 934,571] 1,526,269,412) 18.4 | 290;597,071|2.1 3 '466,356, 11.8 
1916...| 449'872,543]1,550, 102,577] 1,999,975,120| 22.5 | 499,035,673|3,327,030,418|3,826,066,091 13-9 
1917. ..| 648,256,478 11706, 482,334 2,35 4,738,802 27.5 | 794,604,353/4,637, 151,133|5,431,755,486| 14.6 
918...) 71 oF ‘O17 1.819 2,560,427,245| 27.7 | 977,718,929/4, 165,554,28215, 143,273,211 19.0 
1919. ..| 875,602,857] 1,741, g32980 3837.08 837] 33.5 11,584, 173,467|4,632, 138.53316,216,312,000| 25.5 
1920. 1,835,757,405 2,870,930,209|4,706,687,614| 39.0 |3,183,663,922|3,866, 708,250/7,050,372,172| 45/1 
1921. 301,926,297 1,905,696,439|3,207,622,736| 40.6 |2;203,296,091 33 879,596|5,602,175,687| 39.3 
1922. 34,375.47 1| 1,533,906,433|2,268,281,904| 32.4 1,163,596,800 2" 217,849 3,198,814,649| 36.29 
1923: .|1,054,911,829|2,229,949,831|3,284,861,660| 32.10] 1,264,894,833|2,036,642,595}3,301,364,330) 38 .2 
1924. . :|1,011,003,703 3,060,819, 263|3,077,822,966| 32.85 1,432,608,052 32151 4,484|3'645,737,536| 39.1 
13: [LOSE In Go RMT EC Uoe Oo) Sb 2 dea aonb as fe Olesen OL SE 
eects ; 376, ; 000}. 34. 
1939... \1'207" "727,678 at yen 329 af 18} FOS OOF 325 pas? a2.400.000 767 3 697541106 14/146, 789° 873! 3 & 


Parcel Post, not included bore 


(1927) imports; Land vehicles not inclided abo . ts, 
$124,747,454; exports, $27,034, = $4 piers ea trade : 


09,585,345; exports, $693,531,876. 


ee a 


° = _ _ i 7 2 ARS. re eaten eto hot Oe eR 
ts UNITED STATES “WERGHANDISE IMPORTS. BY GRAND DIVISIONS. 
_ Fis. Year prom, Europe. From No.Amer.jFrom So. Amer.) From Asia. From Oceania. ; From Africa. 


Dollars. Dollars: 
02,447 646, 


Dollars. 


By 7 627,839 9,695,639 602, 
24136,879 6 A 10,315,486 1,401,340 
75,082,5 35,992,719 26,201,603 3,495,226 
126,544,611 43,596,045 31,413,378 1,423,212 
130,077,225 §2,126,922 67,008,793 * 14,130,604 
148,368,709 90,006, 144 67,506,833 28,356,568 
440,567,314 130,035,221 93,666,77 139,842,330 34,611,108 
Fe iy ns 806,270,280 306,767,486 196,164,786 193,155,344 on 099,795 17,489,739 
305,496,793 182,623,750 213/449,730 30,274,452 27,213,620, — 
334,072,039 215,089,316 225,468,250 36,464,115 22;585,888. 
361,943,659 217,734,629 276,494,777 37,543,441 3: 
427,399,354 222'677,075 286,952,486 2,144,398 19,149,476 
473,079,796 261,489,563 247,770,103 52,522,552 24,953,081 
591,895,543 391,562,018 437,181,464 96,225,991 64,765,745 
766,112,537 §42,212,820 615,217,463 65,328,379 pt 3,316 
918,347,346 567,418,257 826,193,642 146,205,707 Ap ty % 
1,052,567,498 568,374,904 830,752,463 190,008,129 580 


1,486,250,288 $69,944,300 | 1, Paes 669,105 157,891,783 ies aihe al 
042 9, 9 2 54 301 


1,207,526,768 485, 9,4 59,128, ,860,306 
700,739,286 288,897,069 702/856,280 31,241,423 |" 52,101,2 ’ 
987,510,715 471,307,088 996,472,192 72,445,253 91,722,103 — 
996,486,192 429°639,333 944,752,924 47,240,438 oe 
960,037,563 495,576,449 | 1,048,115,330 65,437,139 
977,026,295 aoe "964,996 | 1,488,654,729 70,619,138 aie 725 

1,004,655,597 531,043,588 ! 1, "304,512,670 59'025,233 ~ 86,153,731 


To No. Amer. ; To So. Amer. To Asia. To Oceania. 
Dollars Dollars. Doliars Dollars 
16,810,597 1,133,689 3,289,00' F 
18,886,434 4,587,391 1,845,224 93,668 
23,737,078 5,969,517 2,286,290 454,814 
61 9,076,724 3,051,720 208,129 
53,325,937 16,742,100 11,067,921 5,373,497 
# 21,651,459 10,972,064 4,334,991 
69,437,783 229 11,645,703 6,846,698 
94,100,410 38, 752,648 19,696,820 16,460,269 5 082° 140 


187,594,625 38,945,763 64,913,807 43,391,275 | 18: 469, 849 


385,520,069 13o-eae 820 60,861,813 50,890,087 18, 551, 380. 
457,059,179 108,894,894 $5,422,428 66,060,813 23,607,107 


516,837,597 | 132,310,451 117,461,635 71,936,513 24,043,424 
617,413,013 146,147,993 115,056,620 79,102,845 29,088,917 
528'644.962 | 124,539,909 | 113,425,616 83,568,417 
477,075,727 99,323,957 | - 114,470,493 77,764, 
: : 733,024,674 | 180,175,374 | 278,610,881 98,775,828 
7 1,163,758,100 | 259,480,371 | 380,249,708 | 109,314,490 
. TOUS. oc. 3°732.'174.352 | 1:236,359,013 | 314,558,794 | 447,429,267 134,891,888 
me 3919)... 4'644'937/841 | 1,288,157,869 | 400,646,300 | 607,721, 118 |. 105,662,126 
See 4,863,792,739 | 1,634,193,861 | 490,898,074 216, 193,229,039 | 128.6 8,242 
rt 171,261,037 | 134,0 9/208 


3,408,522,000 906,752 523,450,650 340,386 
3 190,812,070 03,197 


258,716,884 
281,457,638 
788 


1,167, 526, 1283 420, 176,101 
1/213,650,150 2'403,955 583, 3e7. 1363 


S. GOLD AND SILVER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
t GOLD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports. n Giise) Imports. 


Dollars. Dollars. < Dollars. 
96,221,730) 
114; 510,249 
148,337,321 
198 


81,459,986 
92, 504, *024|1191 
SILVER i MmnORTA AND a ee 
YBA 
Crise) | Imports. 
[Rares inet oN fale aie = 


Lo |. 29,110, 50,942,187 
z eB 108 916...1 34,154,375 3°791, 1523 


ngeens Cover Merchandise Only, for Years Ending Dee. 31) 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY cou: NTRIES. 


eee” 1925. 1926. 1925 095 ee 

re : Dollars Doliars Dollars ollars 
NORTH AMERICA........... total| 1,138,354,314 | 1,176,883,506 | 980,533,542 1,011,668,725 
‘Northern ARS cs ace Pe Py RI, 658,640,018 747,591,398 458,791,063 485,608,006 


5 ME ANE a tee testes ME Le ae ks 648,767,503 738,474,772 454,235,409 475,886,402 
Greenland. 1.200223” a ed ae 18,561 7,561 691,116 |. 618,885 
Miquelon and St Pierre Islands ate 230,681 257,680 151, 1332 


Newfoundland and Labrador 9,623,273 8,851,385 3,712,706 9,038,965 
yal cones eee 1} 479,714,296 | 429,292,108 | 521,742,479 | 526,060,719 

fie - Me 144,720,323 | 134,994,164 | 178,835,454 | 169,368,775 

) GTO Sato. fh sali: 72,780,430 75,543,023 42,625,011 48,894,256 
2,162,405 2,368,655 2,834,172 2,848,409 


434,539 
1236,618 32,412,669 6,430,796 
7. 193,916 9,556,521 21323,424 


Pa CER 262,213,543 218,754,921 300,282,014 
3,159,947 3,287,020 893,177 


§,548,522 
4,237,149 
307,797,688 
1,124,160 


ese $s 5,572,096 6, 528 
ty Aa Go ete oe Se bret Bits 198,655,032 rk 487,680 261,672,858 


250, 
Wea se nih eth aid ors} F 17,768,577 4'572.376 7,258,277 
OSE eet Boe itr 8 4,206,983 "P08 468 9,298,067 24,3; 
Sh DOSE we oe an 2,664,794 1,958,073 } 387,400 1 
‘nid dae Sepoarrrouing 13,711,583 10,857,427 2,060,468 


nist asipi 1,915,277 1,799,444 1,020.748 

Se ae e 402,605,775 443,508,471 518,797,157 

pee et oe COON to Sacer 70,008,257 92,282,213 84,766,253 

bon okie . 41,376,562 49,282,028 63,376,024 


"810,410 
567,978,962 
115,189,931 

90.241 676 


2,000,602 i. pte 544 980,361 1,206,157. 
1,219,660 7,935 742,517 360,856. 
254,346 tho 10,622 103,124 


65,635 
23,315,607 
342,512,952 
88,137,205. 


25,157,087 39, 600) 084 19,564,227 
( 258,395,626 263,005,087 318,877,252 
settee eee ee ee es 148,758,606 143,574,682 80,169,993 


87,461,021 95,449,419 221,571, ais 235,307,073 

3,777 430 654.5, a 75 
902,479 905,407 380, 6 540,954 

21,269.743 23,015,149 16,100,470 | 18,423,243 


74,201,892 88,221,171 |, 115,153,652 110,276,081 


5,088,145 5,162,927 84,461 279,986. 
39:273,692 49,043,564 89,194,286 81,442/281 

6,807,624 _ 4,662,159 8:700;627 | - 6,757,104. 
23,032,431 29,352,521 17,174, 378 21,796,710 ; 


2,603,749,728 | 2,309,705,724 | 1,238,180,842 
2,193,586,726 | 1,984,013,903 | 1,035,643,927 


 1,285,869,944 
1,070,267, 226 


2,882,592 2,891,481 5,857,96 418,68 yi 
ep aed eg3 | oerere |  Sergae-ae7 ze ane 
sisan-198 | S077 08 | HT aba | a.50u 508 
470,344/233 304,114, 164,250.50 13. dspiegs 


len. ‘ oF 4 0 
Atserland ie a eee 8,812.648 8,253,240 40,267.20 
Piliert Kingdoxa Jesse +s+.! 1,033,856,369 | 972'384'840 | 412 aera } 


..- total 90,484,422 | 66,995,070 27,387,312 


dhe FURrLE G0 auc 1,583,993 826,178 3 % 
3] RRO rS | a28ib ane taal | | 
43094 \ "881455 "767,171. | 


Po d Danis et 6.588154 3,938,887 2,527,1 
oland Dai o 52 
Soviet Russia in Europe. |)! |! vicseael 68195686 |*  48'499'061 12,904 ce oH 


a UNITED STATES—FOREIGN TRADE BY COUNTRIES 
> 


at Peri : Imports and Exports of Merchandise—Continucd. 
2 ; 4 > r. 
rate = ort : 
Countries. wea ae 
: 1925. 1925. 1026. y : 
= é 
EUROPE—Continued Tibhar : t 
i S. Doltars: Dollars. ) 
a OORETDORIETIB.© 8 cla a upah's «ie «oe, 0 010 total) 295,578,621 240,197,699 140,431,349 “161 ae 979 
i I, rth ii 1,594, 775 ft 
42, 00 - 


‘ ot 


34425 
102,204,930 | 102,527" 
31651,372 5 Sehr 


11,634,029 
700. | 32,797,730 |) \41/334,4: 


” , 


79,202,892 


Rf. 24,099,959 18,499,052 34,718,254 29,634, oS id 
ha Bulgaria 301,682 967,533 "1,295, 
Greece 16,633,212 26,186,500 16,908; 301. 
a 1,192:228 228/489 928 
y Ruman 2,199,064 302/259 | - 2 097, 33 
5 Turkey in Europe........ 2'772.446 510, 5,602,383 

Yugoslavia and PXtbania.. 1,001,327 54.776 1,431,090 2 Bite 935, 


ia Sole aU eto Kie bbe oh sda pret 486,591,863 564,543,230 


Oe en tee 7,073,294 6,125,983 | 28,965,925 | 26,234,002 _ 


1) USE oy Aes ee eee ’ 588,971 553,398 tat 285, 838 
_ _. Hejaz, Arabia and Mesopotamia......... Te a NS 4.972.683 
- CS Rs 02 [a ee ed eer rier aes my 
Bea 
e and Syria 
fo he a tee 


oe Ee Poros etek t ee 438,991 
SPiiass auger wce selec neears 606,592 


tds 135,150,500 


1,319,125,947 1,400,601,012 


AGSIGIB. NUE <5. oes cote 4,449,680 


7,211,930 
4 


417,484 


166,767,079 715,416,858 


Toile i) eer eon me nec 38,281,698 50,008,760 144,503,566 
British Takings. (Straits Settlements) E 11,221,024 13,563,205 313,959,163 | — 
; ey Oe eee res ees ee 5 2,385,739 2,588,042 48,158,967 | — 

Other "British East Indie3.....--.....0.+: 166,462 |... 005.5% 64,329 


Dutch East Indies: y 


Java and Madeira. ake sea. Higina oe 17,406,892 56,160,162 

Other Dutch East Indies. -/... 2.2.2.0. ; 10,201,990 39,673,845 
poitietirnido-Chinagi 1 ...05- te sbi. &. 1371,232 2'189,840 ‘ 

Philippine Islands... .......2.-...2.-5-- : 111 ee bbe 


of, 


391,650,168 
110,205,014 
12/818,752 
TAZ 
260,754,079 
1 581 


, ’ 


/ 574,743,164 
168,939,009 


344,368,069 


Dy aim Cane PENS one Hue Eels oes 94,442,189 
SP na ee oe see 14,306,456 


RP SS ek 5,266,838 
229,642,212 
710,374 


384. 155.098 | 
1942 


189,489,205 | 212,705,316 teed 
148,523,955 | 168,694,795 55,110,266 
38,362,658 41,574,571 19'733,618 
1,065,262 1! 624,920 
1,215,273 1,011, i215 1,870,700 
O2,OBT. | aig iodo san ts "468,306 


92,143,965 


89,056,626 101,118,758 


18,200,488 23,698,643 44,998,713 
5,652.061 6,399,265 2,932,887 
7,394,169 10, 338, 972 41,045,099 

"95,384 8 


737,364 
281,666 


ee eee merece 


2,391,479 


1,985,711 
681,684 


2,313; i311 
3,833,553 
798,544 


70,856 138 77,420,115 47,145,252 | 
. yssinia 6,810 4,023 100 
zn Conte. = a 86,866 1,233,136 1,823,585 
88083 | 388) ate 
9,912,283 17/349,299 1 79 


site cad ieee | SIRE 

: aap h 328,446 "389,281 TTOTA 

Porqusuess: Ate “ete 4,907,395 4,979,332 18,443,914 | 
ee ea datagrid sae "712,983 17493°300 84,290 10,753 


4,808,465,005 4,226,589,263 | 5 ate 381 


4,909,847,511 


Exports 


ti is — - 
Customs Districts. 1925. ar ee "T925. 


{ 


~| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars... Doi 
“North Atlantic Districts 956,047, 1,812,414,289 | 2,655,141,350 2,773,115,592 


nd New Hampshire Poyuland: wees 14,777,694 11,314,684 26,620,167 31,160,462 
Purckas chusotts (Boston) . ‘ 93,875 41,283,152 321,566, 828 305,879,218 
Rhode Island (Provicence) . "101,331 117,781 9 312 4,379 
Jonnecticut (Bridgeport) . Paes, 2) Saft 175,295 25 
New York (New York). JODDTTSEDITE 1,774,435/850 | 1,662,693,691 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia) : 119,063,545 97,004,956 "215,343,403 "195,943,799 


South Atlantic Districts 447,632,351 496,289,149 174,247,696 180,037,281 


- Maryland (Baltimore) 108,613,784 129,348,128 94,905,446 106,241,448 
Macy tNoxto Lik) : 190,010,353 209,520, 167 21,615,891 
North Carolina Dwain ion) - feed 825 13,180,074 9,762,528 , 4 
South Carolina OS aed Fine oes 30,241,100 35,484,912 1 12,025,107 
Georgia (Savannah)..... EAS Ee suits 7. 98,533,745 104,593,820 19,489,663 

y Porto meee (San Juan) . 7,053,295 7,579,594 11,620,875 12,664,064 


1,295,444,461 | 1,120,607,172 | 300,037,830 325,613,721 


orida Tampa). \ 5 73,818,953 56,583,187 31,219,665 35,912,964 
- obile (Mobile)- t 8,069,034 7 7 
ew Orleans Noe Orleans) . : ‘ 792 221, 2029 006 ,006 2B Ob aes 


Sabine . 5 3, 272,414 
Galveston (Galveston) 639,418,349 533,825,107 35,861, 709 38,905,904 


Mexican Border Districts 75,758,991 72,830,497 23,673,281 26,316,856 


Re San Antonio (San Antonio) ......-...-..- 47,135,162 45,897,707 3,779,337 4,690,127 
: phen (El Paso) 14,555,593 13,449,183 7,396 653 8,747,141 
Arizona (Nogales) 14,068,236 13,483,607 12,497,291 12,879,588 


427,475,210 518,877,198 526,969,161 546,044,894 


120,557,480 147,569,990 261,873,884 261,879,592 
41,934,504 78,484,324 12,428,813 13 02: 
183,292,294 187,125,566 196,536,614 
78,944,307 103,291, aoe 44,453,360 
901,843 46,981 


521,88 , 
1,844,782 1,884,079 ‘10,829,509 10,254,565 
681,436,762 759,469,842 507,373,089 543, 529,958 


oat (Gt. Albans) 48,340,531 55,062,941 44,175,711 47,131, 079 
Lawrence @acershure) - ‘ 72,431,967 l 128'407,691 
Roch lester (Rochester) . he 8 Vem d aiiaks Sen . 9,022,479 54 32 
- ‘Buffalo (Buffalo) ‘ 191,672,768 
one (Cleveland) 5 27,591,039 7 
- Michigan (Detroit) J 8 
ricago (Chicago) . E Oe SS 14,258 92 50,629,943 
consin (Milwauke: ee). : 5 ¥ 5,287,026 
pe faombrny ante li} 43)/875)872 : 23'041'629 a, Be 263 
ae e't 29 8,997, 
ana and Idaho (Great Falls) | 6,206,252 23 Pia 1.679 3,468,489 


erior Districts 39,146,856 36,232,079 


feboren (pitesbureh) : il, i 
: ky (Louisville) 1 Te 09 ee tae 


Omaha maha) 
ee 
10 mn 


, UNITED STATES AND LATIN-AMERIGAN COMMERCE sed ao 
des aaa Central America, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Hayti, and South America, — " 
" mports Pet, Exports Pct. YEAR I 
| wromt Latin | of to Latin of EN DING Mero Satin ton "| onto Patty 
| America. Total America. . |Total|| JUNE 30. | America. |Total| America. _ |Total 


$167,180,295 19.67 $110,674, 490] 7. $469, oe 667 24.77 ca $282, 07 3}1 
233,74 -08) 11 557,413,053|33. 25 G16 ae 


037,208|25. 143 ae 4 
442,419,973)24. silt 13.13 :! {} 15001'328,000|23 4 833, ae ‘OooH16 


vi VALUE or IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION AND. DUTIES. 


Ad Valk. | Ad Val. a 

Dutiable, Total, Per Cent. Total Rate of {Rate D’ty| Imports | 

Dollars. Dollars. ot Duties, Duty | Free and | Per Cap. 
Dollars, Dutiable. Dutiable.| Dollars. 


525,704,745} 657,415,920/1, 183,120,665 : 282,582,895 
599,375,868| 682,265,867/1,281,641,735 -77 — |294,667,054 
761,353,117) 785,756,020/1,547,109,137 : 326,561,683 


776,963,955| 750,981,697}1,527,945,652 ‘ 309,965,692 
‘5 ‘ 304,899,366 
3: s 3! F 312,509,946 

> 11,152, 302" 1059 .008, : 283,719,081) - 
+|1.032'863'558] 615,522;722|1/648,386.280 - 205,946,842 
& 1,495,881,357 683,153,244/2,179,034,601 ‘ 209,725,801 
:|1852}530,536| 814,689,485|2,667,220,021 : 221,659,066 
2,117,555,366] 747,338,621/2,864,893,987 RK 180,589,834 


. -|1,149,881,796} 303,079,210]1,452,961,006 73,928,070 
«}2. ik 482, 069) 1,116,221, a. 3,829,966,446 F 237,456,680 
115, aoe 238/1.985,865,1 1 b 325,645,565 
591,256|2,556, : 292,396,752 
1,888, 4 : 450, sr 359 
,165,148,3 § 0: é 
-118,167,861 ory 43 
2,708,827,567 | 1,467,390,501/4,1 - 
'908,107,735 1! 406" 968.5234, 408 076,258 .97, |520/045/299 


Figures for calendar year 1918 are for last six months of that year. 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY STATES OF ORICIN. 
(Figures gathered by the United States Department of Commerce.) 


1926 (cal. yr.)j1925 (cal-yr.)}1924 (cal.yr.) F 1926 (cal. yr.)|1925 (cal. yr.) 1924 (cal 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
761,249,789] 810,416,054 y Sd 33,458,934 
648,919,95 758,665,052 218, 29. Ky... 

302,869,783 

248/235,719 
247,210,727 
265,891,941 


48,637,915 
84, 51 
103,101,498 
772,608 


6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
i 
1 


TRADE UNDER TARIFF ACTS. 


Annual Ay- 
Imports. | Exports. erage Excess 
Imports. y 


$23,000,000 |. $20,205,156 
60,700,000 39,765,139 


65,700,000 
1,523, ae 964 
295,114,274 
686,533,674 
349'308,444 
1829-1832 
1833 
1834-1842 
1846 


OTT RD 


8,588,364,400 
18,118: 356,209 


RE D ARTICLES. 5 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF MANUFAGTUF 
3 ended June 30.) 


(Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars, year: 
1926. 1927. 


Silk manufactures. ......---2-+- rere 
Wood janufactures, advanced. . es 
Paper nh eyed Te atta. ain ALS ae 
_ Steel-mill products... 55. .2. ss av ees 
and steel, advanced articles....... 


_ Tools Be sae ups ea) oe sa aremisyere nl ape. 
‘ectrical machinery and apparatus . 
_ Industrial machinery.....-.....-. 

Engines, locomotives, water wheels... 
Construction & one machinery 


Paints and varnishes 
Soap & Lofict preparations 
Photographic goods 
Scientific & péotessional instruments. . 
Books, maps, pictures (printed matter) 
Musical instruments . 

Semi-Manufact 


Cotton yarns, waste, etc.........--..- 0.1) 20. 
Lumber & related products. i........- $8 .9}101:..0. 
Gas & fuel oil, paraffin, and wees 64 .7| 67. 
Tron & steel (heavy products).......°. 77 Al 98. 
Copper ingots, scrap, plates, & rout 117/127 8/136 - 
Goal-tar chemicals. ......:+.++2sneee+ 10.7| 19. 
Industrial chemicais a 


to tn ipOtrinto WINS OANA otoip ih Gobo 
DaNdorvbdwOoohiwwostn . 


A part of coal-tar and industrial chemicals is finished products. 


2g pe . UNITED STATES EXPORTS (DOMESTIC) OF CHIEF COMMODITIES. 
(Fiscal years, values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars, years ended June 30.) 


Quantity. Value. S Quantity. Value. 
| ——————_ Commodity. 


1926.| 1927 


1926. | 1927. |1926. |1927. 


1926. | 1927. 


Cotton manuf. qnelud-| 


4,106} 5,780/917. .9|| ing yarns, ete.) - ore BEY 138 .6|123 .8 
etroleum & products..|......i).....-. 516. -7||__ Cloth. .mil. sq. yas.. *'531| 80 - 71.4 
‘Ref, oils cope bbls... /101,367] 112,504/462 . Bi Froits & BUS, 65). 2. Spee 2 oe Pope o 8s 106 .4)129 .7 
Cr hs (fo. 14, 071 15,373| 26 .2| 27..2||Sawmill products....-.|....-..|....... -0 
ARON ALISS. SUE oh Ex aa 3 0 ST & es 
artis & aéces. 1. bd. feet. 2 
thou.. 323 358/332. .6||Chem. Genal-tor: indus- 
106 216/167 . al trial, crater ee we (ees Bee eS Bey ew 
63 156 7||Navalst’ 'S, gums & Jee .5| 38.3 
Oilcake&mealmil. Ibs... F bree 4| 28.6 
1,463] = 1;317)|253 - 0 bad & manufactures. .}.. Rais oh by 7) 23 6 
537 395/109 . 9 Miia tes. «753 ORS BGS Pet aae" 8) 22.6. - 
926 922)143. 9 Dairy product].:3.iSsLShE . i225 56. 2. 4) 18.3 
695 676|114..5}. 96.8 Barley ermal - thew: Lge ae? 775 -7| 16.6 
20,573) 36,714{111 .2)207 .4 eget eno 2,649 .5| 24.8 
Taek 39, 686 6] 9.6 
manuf.) . i ate 922} 1,025|137 .0|147 46.3 600 af #922 


pis 'T obacco, eee y do. 537 5171167 .3]136 . 


‘ ‘ _ UNITED aan IMPORTS OF LEADING GOAL HT IES 
_ (Fiscal years, values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars, year ended June, 301 1927.) 


Commodity. Quan, Value. Commodity. Quan. |Value. 


Vegetable oils, expressed. . ode’: 78.3 
Gawratll' products aus a. SV eels ted cance 70.6 


: Boards, planks, & deals mil. bd. ft... 53.6 

.8|/Wool manufactures (incl. yarns, etc.) 74.0 

.OUOMSCRER: oon Betta ook tod mil. Ibs. 70.8 

a1}| Stinkseed . O02. 2akk 43.1 

118.5 Fertilizers TR OST SSTETT hou. tons. . / 53.3. 

75.6||Cotton manufactures ine. yarns, ete.) ee ote 64.3) 

42.1||Diamonds............ thou. carats. 57.5 

118.6|/Tobacco, unmanufactured . .mil. Ibs.. 76.7 

89.1]|Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, med:) 7j......| 56.2 

ae ISSA ATE WOPES:s od cS AS pings oi- biome ele 56.4" 

( 83.7||Silk manufactures (incl. waste). . 50.7 
cba, Fuleoea& Mes 104.4|| Flax, hemp, & ramie oy mae aes .| 49.0 
per (including ore & manuthetures Cotton, unmanufactured . . .mil. 1 Ry? 
mil. Ibs. 96.9||Cocoa “ - 2 50.8 

95.1 38.7 

EN Te al alate aa bo Morte alee s 87.2 31.0 


a 
2, 
on 


FARM INCOME’ DECLINES. 


i agr’ cultural income showed a decrease of Expenditures were estimated as follows: 
5 per cent. for the crop year, which ended June Wages to hired labor $1,238,000,000, operating 
oar as compared ‘with the preceding year, the — yes aoe 000, pkg Be operator-owmer invest — 
tment of Agriculture announced estimating non-opera: 000, properuy aren ont 
A - tors $1,042,000, 
aie trac pen of $12,080,000,000, compared with | to emeaperatrs 87 $750, OR C interest vane 
which farmers aid ‘ 
ier “income, after penioune nses, was esti- “The decreased earnings,” re pee Tee 
7 ,000, ‘000, a de- ported,» ‘‘represent a decline in the average income per 
ear. Ex | farm operator available for labor, capital and betas 5 
Pat from $922 in 1925-1926 to P3853 in 1926-_ 
Compared with earnings for the pre 
the return for the labor of the ‘einen eat 
eetables. declined nearly 10 per cent., yawns 
cotton | hands increased 2 per cent., while ear pas oft factory 
employes were as high in 1926-27 as in 1925-26.” 


— 


|" WATER-BORNE COMMERCE OF. THE UNITED: STATES. 
_ hort tous; calendar years; ‘trom the Chief of Engineers, U. 8. Army.) 
Rivers, 
Ports on Great Lakes, Canals, and | Grand To 
Channels, Foreign 
Foreign. Domestic. Foreign. Domestic. Domestic, Domestic. = 


ee Ses oNia aie's 8 100,384,206 | 114,557,241 12,388,707 7 125,400,000 


Ports on Atlantic, os 
and Pacifie Coasts. 


i ite $0,151,748 | 115,333,669 12,512,860 7310 | 116,300,000 
ark ee eer 86,874,59: 128,430,717 13,005,132 81,032,¢ 111,800,000 
Ss 82,998,505 | 180,660,122 14,659,905 153,700,000 
Lia aaaeMs + wale 85,433,05' 197,624,890 16,128,526 93,702, 75: Lge itty 000, 
Weta ee. ain 92, 2. 209, ,087,326 16,504, ae 113; 204,569,000 


»288 
Re Pe ey 114,693,239 | 227,391,874 16,599,974 | 120.794 40 217,000,000 540,500,00' 


# The figures represent the actual tonnages handled | but do show the actual tonnages floated on the 
§ at the ports and on_ the rivers, canals _and | waters of the United States after eliminating certai 
connecting channels. The grand total figures do | traffic common to both ports and internal wate 
; 3 not represent an addition of the several elements, ! ways. . 
A COMMERCE OF THE PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY CALENDAR YEARS. Pe 
et ¥ Foreign. Domestic, Coastwise. Total Elim- « 
i | year. —_—---- 
Ss Imports. Exports. Receipts. Shipments. 
oil 39,903,983 143,664,063 

35,624,770 103,858,765 
Zi 49,064,493 3 $15,2 138,537,030 
" 44,387,395 27 195,946,096 3: 
a 41,386,696 60,17 181,780,387 153,475, 
*, 50,109,204 58,438,222 | 216,998,979 25,2 3 | 140,628,449 


51,258,418 80,034,795 | 223,012,607 226. 005,196 | 181,115,929 | 


“ * COMMERCE ON RIVERS; CANALS AND CONNECTING CHANNELS. 


} The commerce in short tons, in 1926, on rivers, Adjusted traffic totals in short tons for riv 
at canals and connecting channels, was as follows: | canals and connecting channels, eliminating du 
) a . Bulk freight—Miscellaneous, 211,237,417; floated | cations—(1920), 125,400, Sue: (1921), 116,300,0 
“~ and rafted, 13,700,719; total bulk freight, 224,938,136. | (1922), 111, 300,000; | (1923), 10,000; (1924), 
4 Package freight —18,692,791. 173,200,000; (1935), bod, 569, too: ti986) 217, 00 


\ 
vt i SS 9: ARSE OES 
a U. S. WATER-BORNE COMMERCE (CARCO TONS), 1926. 


. (Data, by U.S. Shipping Board, Covers the Calendar Year.) 

L imports. Total. Imports. | _Exports. Total 
oastal District. |CargoTons|CargoTons\Cargo Tons Cargo Tons| Cargo Tons\Cargo To 

a % (2: 2940 Ibs.) (2240 Ibs.) | (2240 Ibs.) ba lbs.) | (2240 Ibs.) } (2240 Ibs 


North Atlantic .. .|26,448,946|23,993,941| 60,442,887 || Great Lakes. .... 
South Atlantic. ..} 2,165, "442! 11353.961| 3,519,403 
1 SE Ae 34 184,436| 13,304,173] 21, '488,609|| Total......... 
blast 2,711,867{11, "450,126| 14,161,993 
‘Of the total imports and exports, 38,227,235 cargo Of the cargoes in Siac ise ae 
‘ were in United States Shipping Boar So 
tons were carried in-American ships, and 74,598,521 Of the cargoes in foreign ships, 38, Mens 
in foreign vessels. in British vessels. ra ; 
; EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY COMMODITIES. 


mm: oe Commodities fons Sointbodisten st 
le ‘ons mmo le 3, 
tee (2240 Ibs. Exports. (2240 Ibs.) Exports. 


6,768,017||Cotton, Raw......... 2,048,586 

90||Cotton Manufactures. . 85,045||Lumber. . 

Wooland Manufactures 8)}|Cement.. 

heli Rutoorand Mantra, | 34°740|| Phosphate 

ubber 2: a _ ospha 
Other ios Sate kod : " Other. Fertilizers 
Vegetables..........- 907,962 Papier and Pr 14, “ae is esi ee e -€.85 
Meat Pian Un pee 694,390) | Iron, Steel & Mfrs..n.e.s.| 1,528,346||All Others.../211; 
120,435] | Machinery (Ine. Agric’) “103, 852 p 

To acco and Mfrs..... 271, 370i (Vehicles... Wve... f< 753724. Otel? , 22%) os 2 peice 


Tons Commodities. — 
(2240 Ibs.) Imports. ; 


Commodities. 
Imports. 


aaate F Pe age pe fer Metals . 

DIMI} 7” 24'309) Hides, Skins and Mfrs. . 

itiscts ct: Other Fib. 3 Grasses Furs and Fur Skins.... 
-|. 825, r Fib. & Gr., Mfd. 74,285 Lops and 5 and Lumber... 


BBoanitte and Copra,. | "266,089 Btockerys ott. i 
Other he ae uts. r 


Manganese&Mang.Ore. "674,705 
Trond Steel and Mirs...} 1 ary 492 


547|}Copper and Mfrs.... . 40,432 US eer ; 


see. Gent. || 


American. Gent. | 
peace arial 


5 
27,01 8, 368 74 100,554,391 
The acs American accutane was 19 in 1880, 1881, ¢ and | 3882; ihe highest was 91, in 1825. 


NET TONNAGE OF VESSELS CLEARED AT U. S. PORTS IN 1926 (Cal. Year). 
B (Ships engaged in foreign trade only, with cargo and without.) 


| Total American.| Foreign. 
Tons. Tons. Tons, 

79,043,535| 28,532,302] 50,511,233 

4,888, a 23. Bee ate 
292, "864,478 


| total 


urope. -. total |28,344,352 
J ae 1,156,721 


tenes 


eft Gere cists 
ae Ces cee eens 
Italy ie 
| Netherlands. <2... 431,378 
- Norwa 5,836 


18,55) 565 
2,048,132) 12, 526" 308 
121,654) 774,279 


19,359,947] 18,574,685 

art’ 1,479,469} 369,159} 1,110,310 
Que sbec & Ontario} 13; 940, ed 6,464,426| 7,476,436 
Col, & Yukon 6,120,591] 2,698,366] 3,422,225 


es: 
slele 6 37,472 


ie Prov,. 


1,113,861 
4,904,831 


592,183 
1,234,529 


289, 
1,348,430 


584,409 
761,113 


3,556, “401 


7,774 
473,416 


" Mexico 
oS pais: 


Other British. 


American.| Foreign. 
Tons. 
3, pen 408 
469,829 
124,285 
408,374 


1,924,123 
07,90 


Cuba 
Doms: Republic 
Haitian Republic 
Other No. Amer...} 1, 050,826 
So. Amer.. total] 5,355,117 
Argentina 
Brazil .. 


3,430,994 
3 


509,540 
128,337 
137,885 
259,653 
210,631 

60,177 


2,983,557 
158,004 


Venezuela 8 
Other So. America. 76,568 


al] 4,815,434 


16,391 


1,831,877 
155,686 
258,584 


Puilippine racemes 226 
Other Asia 202,578 
1,181,970 

899,169 
282,801 


883,752 


213,168 10,590 


1,440,880] 258,910 
1,066,922) 167,753 
373,958 91,157 


1,153,120} | 269,368 
362,64 ens : 


Australia... 
Other Oceania 


Africa 
British Africa 


22,046 
16,117 
98,300 


Spanish Africa. 


Other Africa ~ 305,463 


CARGO TRAFFIC ON CHIEF AMERICAN CANALS (CARCO TONS). 


Detroit River. 


Dollars. 


Tons. 
771,294,055 | 62,363,218 


70, 
$0,073,850 
90,400,529 - 
95,003,604 

“CARGO TONNAGE ON RIVERS IN CALENDAR YEAR 1926. 


i 179,944°762 | 85,679,087 


— Locality. 


A Fain Caton to Waterford). . 
mea Philadel to Hudson. . 
D Delaware lize ee to Trenton 
Washington, D. C.. 


Shorttons, 
1,345,655 
50,131 


rior, rrior & Tombigbee Ala. 
sippi, bet. Missouri Riv. ope: 
‘bet. Missouri Riv. & Cairo. 
bet. Cairo & Memphis 
bet. Memphis & Vicksburg. . 
pet. Vicksburg & N. Orleans, 
r’nd, Tenn. & Ky., below Nashv'le 


1 
be Vnd, Re. & Ky., above Nashy’le 275.315 


Sault Ste. Marie. 


Duluth-Superior. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
654,010,844 
595,019,844 
791,357,837 


Tons. 
36,684,578 
320,921,932 
352,595,577 


1,063/875,987_| 53,695,305 | 424,243'329 


Locality. 


Tennessee, Tenn., below Riverton. - 
Crariensons Cnaitano 8 
es ‘enn., above heGeie a 
Monongahela, Pa. and W . 
Allegheny, Pa. 
ot a, W. Vi 


Detroit, Mich. (through traffic) 
San Joaquin, (e} 
Bauemenry cal 
olumbia, Ore., Vancouver to Dallas. . 
Williamette, above Portland & Yamhill. . 
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THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 
(Data by the United States Commissioner of Navigation.) 


Sean Licensed Vessels Under 20 Tons. Total Merchant Marine. 
(Fiscal). Sailing. : A Salling. Steam, Total. 
ns. | No, Tons. b 4 
64,472]... 1,191,776 ba 
202,339]......] 2,180,764 
‘ 525,947]......| 3,535,454 
693}. 4,485,931| .. 67,937]. .....| 5,353,868 
a 767|25,474|3,171,412 1,075,095|28,998| 4,246,507 
A OPUS dna §,418/59,504 24) 65,871/19,995/2,856,476 1,211,558|24,712] 4,068,034 
ERI Lacs 5,888|64.103] 989] 21'815| 6.877] 85.918117.502 2,565, 409 1,859,088|23,467| 4,424,497 
SN iS yeie) 6,873|71,946] 1,344) 26,630! 8,217| 98,576] 16,280) 2,507,042 2,657,797 |23,333) 5,164,839 
PAIGE a) s 4,777 |51,666)5,388} 70,863}10,165/122,529| 13,288 3'607 etal 4,900,361 20, 740| 7,508,082 % 
SOIR Sess 4,360/47,565|5,995| 77.734|10,355|125,299| 12/684] 2°564,721| 13,307] 5,074,069|25,991 7,638,790 i 
5|6,562| 84,951/10,604/129,396] 11,577|2,534,325/14,951} 5,179,858|26,528| 7,714,183 © : 
5|7,042|- 91,197/10;764| 1321402] 11;988]2'553,271|15,082| 5,333,247|27.070| 7,886,518 f 
7,291} 95,611/10, 702 1331562|11,452|2'501,162|15,491| 5,427,526/26,943] 7,928'688 
7,514| 98,913/10:559]133/161/10.753 2, 445'619|15,948| 5,943.810/26,701| 8,389,429 
7,534] 99/021|10,345|130;888) 10,383] 2/399,586|16,061| 6,070,063|26,444| 8,469,649 ~~. 
7,445] 98,699/10,011/128,350] 10, 155|2,437,676|16,242} 6,433, sf 26, het 8,871,037 
1|7,476| 99/918] 9'885]127,919|10,053 2'453'204|16,658|_7.471, 26,711} 9,924,518 3 
7.572|102/278| 91835/128.763| 9,862|2'491,673|17,651|10,415, 27 27,513]12'907,300 
7,735|105,411| 9,848/130, 121 9/369] 2,500,575] 18,814|13,823,449|28,183|16/324.024 ee 
7/609|105,777| 9,517|128,160| 8/$41]2/537,021/19,071|15,745,115|28,012|18,282,136 A 
7,622|105,200| 9,294|125,072| 8,398]2,480,867/18,960/15,892,100|27,358/18,462,967 2 
7,609/105,873| 9°129|124,196| 8,071|2:463,333 18,946] 15,821/401|27,017|18,284'734 ¥ 
7.562|106,725} 8,917|123,191| 7,825|)2,425,214)18,750)15,315,343 /26,575|17, 740,557 Tp 
Bog 7,587|108,540| 8,882|124,349| 7,730/2,429, a 18,637|14,976,393 |26, Bett Ges 902 
7|7'619}110,444| 8,859/125,361| 7,654!2;467,927]18,689|14,848,220|26,343/17,311, 147 
15130!13,7 ae |7,4401108,852' 8,570'122.569! 7,394/2,380, eae 18,384! 14,506,849'25.778116,887,501 % 

: Included in the above totals on June 30, 1927, Calendar years, 1790-1830; year ended June 30; f 
were 301 canal boats of 37,127 gross tons and 4,956 | 1850, and since. Figures for 1840 are for year ended ~~ 
barges of 1,354,783 gross tons. Sept. 30. 

Motor ships, included in steam, numbered 11,- Figures for licensed steam vessels under 20 tons r 
503, of 633,129 gross tons. include gasoline craft since 1897. re 
VESSELS BUILT AND DOCUMENTED IN THE UNITED STATES. ad 
Year. No. |Gr.Tons. ! Year. ! No. ;Gr.Tons.{| Year. No. |Gr.Tons. ! ay 
US eae 56,679||1877...] 1,029] 176,592 838] 131,195 5 
1798... 635 49,435||1878...| 1,258] 235,504 694} 111,602 ; #3 
1799 767 77,921|| 1879. 1,132] 193,031 723) 227,097 LD 
995) 1 18 - 902) 157,410 891] 232,233 
“ oO Nee CSRS 127,575}| 1881 ,108| 280,45! 952) 180,458 
a) 1820... 557 Sean 1882...} 1,371) 282,270 1,273} 300,038 
’ 1830... 648) 58,5) 1883...} 1,268] 265,430 44 393,790 
1840... 895) 121, "308! isa. .-| 1,190] 225,514 ,580} 483,489 
1 ii] 1,422], 279/255) 1885... 920| 159,056 491] 468,831 
1860. . 1,071} 214,798)|1886. . 715 5, ,311} 436,152 
1870. 1,618} 276,953)| 1887. . 844] 150,450 ,184| 378,542 
187. -| 1,755} 273,2: 1888. . 1,014] 218,087 ,102} 330,316 
1872... ‘\ 209,052)| 1889. . 1,707| 23,1 ,221\ 418,745 
7 187 2,261] 359, 1890. . 1,051} 294,123 ,157| 471,332 
1874.. 2,147| 432,725]|1891...] 1,384) 369,302 ,457| 614,216 
1875... } 301] 297,639/|1892...] 1,395] 199,6 ,247| 238,000 
\ nnage Sal nape tons of 2,240 Net tonnage is a vessel's gross tonnage minus 
* cDegaelgs hee teanspo of cargo, etc. deductions of space ocoupied y crew, machinery, 


lies to vessels, not to cargo. | engine room, fuel, etc. 
Y It Gerdste nines ny Paividing by 100 the contents, Displacement of a vessel is the weight, in tons 
¥ in cubie feet, of the vessel's closed-in spaces. A of (2.240 pounds, of the vessel and its con- 


vessel ton is 100 cubic feet. ee 


UNITED STATES MERCHANT SHIPWRECKS AND CASUALTIES. 
(Data compiled by the United States Coast Guard.) 


re Ten TAT Tandon FA TP allo Lee nee . 
I Wrecks, | Ships Ships Losses to | Losses to |Passen- Lives! (qian 
criseal). ships. “Total.” Partial. |Tot. Lost}Damaged.| Ships. Cargoes. | gers. | Crews.| Lost.  — 
Tons. Tons. Dollars. | Dollars. No. No. NO," > 4 

; 119 | 113,920] 1,546,391] 8,213,375] 1,941,010) 15,972) 24,310] 195 
a 1366 378 tot 91/188] 1,663,623| 8,338,935] 1,549,285] 21,101] 23,077) 283 
1914.......| 1,210] 293 917 | 173/069| 1,518,930] 11,437,330] 2,509,405] 14,533) 22,199) 421 | 
1915...-...| 1,088] 289 799 | 151,968| 1,276,125] 10,199,560 4.013.083 12857) 20,220} 277 9 
1916 : 317 823 | 135233] 11714/434| 12/671,040| 3,668,995] 14,080] 20,653) 1,364 a 
1917. 324 |) 74 197/119} 1,523,307| 33,708,71 10 |13:479:600 8,233] 21,418] ‘490 y 
1913 76| 380 596 | 248, 11090,956| 57,728,110|22,557,940| 6,911} 16,207) 398 “Wg 
1919 ; 303 435 | 163,168] 1016,590| 38,139,080|12, 698, 145|\ 5,722] 14,289} 452 ; 
285 739 | 214,531] 2,088,534) 54,955,480 17,612,455] 14,499] 26,100] 551 

qari.) 777 232 555 | 122'397| 1434'888| 28'662,733| 6,269,298] 7,081] 16,005} 206 ~~ 
tep2 2 2222cf 907| 277 | 630 | 131,027] 1,762,412] 18,727,614) 3,975,714] 8,989) 19.065) | 227 ; 
1923 0000: 980} 273 707 _| 117,099] 1,941,349] 17,202,806] 3,710,959] 14,144) 21,198) 116 

19 ee ba ee 451. a7, 708 ° | 96,474| 1,917,058] 14;201,211| 3,802,794] 8,861} 20,255 i 

Be 1925.o.. 930] 255 | 725 96,225] 1/985/884) 15,177,361| 4,113,565 11,998 22; 192 
t928.......| _ 982] 254 728 93'539| 2'015,068| 15,596,857| 4,324,475| 12,331] 21,970) 236 
1927.......1 1,233! .300. 933 | 118,337! 2'787:707| 18,704,033| 6,314,693! 10,493 27,6351 226 if 
bov 3 wrecks and casualties | States rivers and the Great Lakes, at sea, and 4 

on and near ene ited 2 States ates on United | on the coasts of foreign countries. 


348 United States-—Railway Statistics. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY STATISTICS. .« 
(Compiled from the Records of the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Loco- | Freight |Passen- 
Mile- | Miles jmotives Cars ger Passengers Freight Railway wate 


if age | Built. in in Cars in} Carried. Carried. En- 
Shs Owned: Service.| Service. |Service. ployees. 
for les. “Miles. No. No. No. No. Ton: No. Dollars. 
4| 37,663|1,365,531| 34,713| 576,831,251|1,081, 983,301|1,017,653| 577,264,841 
190, Fania: 197937 £368 30 cad 1464/98 35.969] 607,278,121|1,089,226,440/1,071,169 610,713,701 
AGO2 Shs cio 2'472| 6,026} 41,225|1,546,101} 36,287} 649.878,505 1'200,315,787|1,189,315 G76 .028.592 
VOOR «ies cies 207°977| 5,652} 43,871|1,653,782| 38,140| 694,891,535/1,304,394,323 |1,312,537 731, 321,418 
1904.2 2.21/213'904| 3832} 46,743]1,692,194| 39,752] 715,419, *682|1,309,899,165|1,296,121 
,731,409| 40,713| 738,834,667|1,427,731,905|1,382,196| 839,944,680 
: 332/363 Se03 Biers Taszioi4 42°262| 797,946,116] 1,631,374,219|1,521,355 900,801,653 
999'051|  5'212| 55'388|1,991.557| 43,973| 873,905,133/1,796,336,659|1, "872,074 |1,072,386,427 
"1953'488| 3'214| 57°698|2,100,784| 45.292| 890,009,574] 1,532,981,790|1, *436,275|1,035,437,023 
236'834| 3'748| 58°219|2/086,835| 45,664| 891,472,425|1,556,559,741 1, "502,823| 988,323,694 
148,478] 47,179|. 971,683,199|1,849,900,101 /1,699,420|1,143,725,306 
5 343979 3066 eo das "208'997| 49,906|_ 997,409,882|1,781,638,043|1, ae Bee 


246,777| 2,997) 63,463): 
249,777) 3,071) 65,597) 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2,298,478 §2,717|1, '043,603,005|2,058,035,487 
252,105} 1,532] 67,012)2, 
2 
2 
2, 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


49,734| 54,492/1,063, 248,850/2,002,025,830 
41,567| 55,810) 985,676,117 e 828,692,294]... ....-|s-- 0s end 


1 

1 
29,163} 51,583)1, 004;081;346| 1,844,977,673 ? 716 

1, 


1 
2 
2. 
2' 
3 
1915. ......|253,789 933] 66,502)2,3: 
3 8 329,475| 55,193|1,048,986,826 |2 "347,395,581 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 


1916.......}254,037| 1,098] 65,595 : 1,700,814|1,506,960,995 
1917...... .|253,626 979] 66,070|2,379,472| 55,939]|1,109,943, *226 |2.453,423,333| 1,732,876 1,739,482, 142 
1918... ...3.|253,529 731| 67.936|2,397,943| 56,611|1,122,962,887 |2,477,091,958 1,841,575 2,613,813,351 
1919. ....../253,152 686| 68,977/2,426,889} 56,290)1,211 (021,934 2, 185,285,250|1,913,422|2,843, 128,432 
1920... ..6...|252,845 314] 68,942|2,388,424! 56,102/1,269,912,881 |2,427,622,267 |2,022,832 3,681,801.193 
BOQ Ss <ajis = (251,176 475| 69,122|2,378,510| 56,950} 1,061,130,762|1,808,835,938|1,659,513 2,765,218.079 
922.,...../250,413 324| 68,518|2,352,483) 56,327 989,509,00011,974,618,324|1,626,834 2,640,817.005 
250,222 427| 69,414|2.379,131| 57,159] 1,008,537,863|2,503,117,071|1,857,674|3,004, 071.882 
250,156 579| 69,486|2,411,627| 57,451 "950,459,378|2,331, "291,297 |1,751,362|2,825,775,181 
ei = 44 : 2 ipa 3) 56, es 901,963, 145] 2,463,725,307| 1,744,311 |2,860,599,920 
is aaa 1,008 ee ee oe _.| §74,582.73212,627,491,77 111,779,281 12,946, 118, 103 

Figures for ‘intien owhed cover Gases L iL ana 43.8; Loa 44,3; Bye 44.8. 
III, also non-operating subsidiaries. Average annu compensation per eatery 


Figures for freight carried (1913) cover classes teeth si. 003. 81; Atos) Bt. 419,34; (1919) $ 
I and II roads, and this is true for that year as to | (1920) $1,820.12; (1921) $1,666.28; (1922) $1, 1623.29; 
number of employees and employees’ wages. (1923) $1.617. 11; (1924) $1, 613.47; (1925) $1, ‘639.96; 

Average capacity of freight cars, ae tons—(1903) | (1926) $1,655.79. 

29.4: (1910) 35.9; (1915) 39.7; (1920) 42.4; (1923) Returns for employees and employees’ wages, 1917 

Figures for 1917 and subsequent as to employ ees | to 1926 inclusive, cover Class I only. 

RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA. 


Ave.| Frt. Miles Miles 


Miles Rev.|Jour-| Rev.| Traveled | Traveled | CASUALTIES. 

YEAR. Passenger Freight Traveled | per | ney | per by by ——— 
Revenue. Revenue. by Pass.| per | Ton| Passenger Freight 

Passengers Mile.|Pass.| Mile.| Trains. Trains. | Killed|Injured 


Dollars. Dollars. Thousands.| Cts. |Miles| Cts, Miles No. No. 

1900.....]| 323,715,639] 1,049,256,323] 16,038,076] 2.00/27.80} 0. 73| 363, 469, 596 4935 wee 526| 7,865|° 50,320 
1901... 51,356,265) 1,118,543,014| 17,353,588} 2.01)28.58) 0.75 385,172,567|491 "942'041| 8,455] 53,339 
1902.....| - 392,963,248] 1,207,228,845] 19,689,938] 1.99/30.30} 0.76 ane 613,231 eget eee 8,588] 64,662 
1903. "704,592! 1,338,020,026] 20:915,764] 2.01/30.10|. 0.76|425,142,204| 526,312,433) 9,840] 76,553 

1904....',| 444,326,991) 1,379,002,693] 21,923, 1214] 2.01|30.64| 0.78 440, ‘464, 866 535,090,971 10, 046 15. 
1905.... 472,694,732|1,450,772,838| 23,800,149} 1.96/32.21] 0.77|459,827,029|546,424,405| 9,703) 86,008 
1906. 510,032,583] 1,640,386,655| 25,167,241] 2.00|31.54| 0.75|479,037,553 594,005,825|10,618| 97,706 
1907... 4606,343| 1,823,651,998| 27, 718,554) 2.01/31.72| 0.76|509,328,042 629,995,723 11,839 111,016 
1908... 566,832,746| 1,655, 419,108] 29) '082/837| 1.94|32.86] 0.75|505, 945,582|587,218,454| 10, 188) 104,230 
1909) 5. 563,609, 1342|1.677,614,678| 29,109,323] 1.93/32.85| 0.76]506 ,011,038 568, 854,608) 8, 722 95,626 
1910.. 2. 628,992,473] 1,925,553,036| 32,338,496) 1.94/33.50) 0. oh 549,015,003}635,450,681) 9, 682 119,507 
1911. 657,638,291] 1.925,950,887| 33,201, 1894 1.97|33.48] 0.7 572,929,421 626,496,025 10,396 150,159 
1912... 660,373,176] 1,968,598,630| 33,132,355] 1.99/33.18! 0.74|5: one 8 Pea Benny 10,585) 169,538 
1913... 695,987,817|2,198,930,565} 34.672,685| 2.01/33.31| 0.73|593,061,212/643,841,292| 10,964|200,308 
, 1914. 703,483,691|2.126,716,945| 35,357,221) 1.99|33.25] 0.74|605, *212'471|607,871,709| 10,302 192! 662 
1915. 646,475,045! 2,037,925,560| 32,474,923] 1.99|32.95| 0.73/580,448,205)552,003,893] 8,621|162,040 
1916. 722,359,371|2.631,091,957| 35,220,016| 2.05/33.58| 0.72 595/440,924 832,303,852 10, coe 196,722 
POL oar 840,909,959] 2,897, 436, 101] 40,099,758] 2.10}36.13) 0.73)593,338,291 402, 0,087] 194,805 
1918... ..|1,046,166, (057|3,522,052,401| 431212\458) 2.42/38.48) 0.86|544,320,851|628, 35, 870 5 174,575 
1919... . .|1,193,430,616|3,624, 886,453 46,838,166| 2.55|38.68] 0.99|553,14 "240 560, 498, 577| 6,978|149,053 
1920... . .|1,304,814,986) 4,420,832,703| 47, Ss 906] 2.75|37.30] 1.07|574,826,099|619,507,289) 6,$58/168,309 
1921.. 1,166,252,353|4,004,109,277| 37;705,737| 3.09|35.53| 1.29 568,241,993 519,816,726 5,996] 120,685 
1922, 1,087,516,376|4,085,741,720] 35,811,046] 3.04/36.19] 1.19/553,919,210/544,486,388] 6,325/134,871 
1923.. 1,158,925,284|4,712,495,170| 38,294,178] 3.03|37.97| 1.13]573,938,043/631,167,314| 7,385)171,712 
1924,. 1,085, 672, 299|4.437,380,089 36,368,290] 2.99138.26] 1.13 579,384,167 590,878,956| .6,617|143,739 
2.94/40.10} 1.11/581,791,719|602,872,559) 6,766|137,435 


1925.7 < 1,064,806, 152/4,648, 364, 187 aes 66,973] 2. 
1... 11,049,210, 125] 4,905,981,443 ,672,742| 2.94|40.791 1.101584,972,2321622,294,985 7,090] 130 


‘Of the persons killed in 1926, eee eaiplogees passers, 2,626; trespassers, assers, 2,623. Those injured in- 
numbered 1,672: passengers, 169; other non-tres- | cluded i1i, 903 rail | employees and 5,903 passengers. 


1934, 1925. 


Killed ....} 1,969 1,852 1,784 1,791 1,705 1,810 2,268 | 2,149 
Injured ...| 4,764 4,683 4,616 5,077 4,868 5,383 6,314 | 6,525 e208. 


Total.,.\ 6,733 6,535 6,400 6,868 6,573 7,193 8,582 8,674 8,761 , 


“Grade crossing accidents in which automobiles | as against 1,784 in 1925; and injur 
and trains collided killed 2,062 persons in 1926 | as compared with 5,916 in 1925. APES 1026, 


| 
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RAILWAY REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS. - 
Ratio of a 
Total Operating Tax Net Railway Net Dividends | Operating 
YEAR. Operating Expenses. Accruals. Operating Income. Declared. |/Expenses to 
Revenues. Income. Oper. Rey. 
Dollars. Dollars. Doilars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Pet, "5 * 
bo Sa 1,487,044,814| 961,428,511) 44,445,145} © 481,171,158|252,760,482/139,597,972 64.65 rs 
ROPES osc aes < 1,588,526,037|1,030,397,270| 46,707,835 511,420,932)|273,450,219|156,735,784 64.86 
ho ee 1,726,380,267|1,116,248,747| 50,054,136. 560,077,384/314,989, 295] 185,391,655 64.66 
BOS) Sars.s 3 ie 1,900,846,907) 1,257,538,852} 53,251,852 590,056, 203/338, 324,228] 196,728,176 66.16 ‘a 
ST ee ne 1.975,174,091] 1,338,896,253| 56,801,756] 579,476,082/317,308,473/221,941,049 67.79 
vo) eS es 2,082,482, 1,390,602,152| 58,712,179} 633,168,075/364,811,011/237,964,482 66.78 
BONG Geni. sus 2,325,765,167|1,536,877,271| 69,064,057 719,823,839 |434,228,959|272,795,974 66.08 
TOMS wos - 505 5 2,589, 105,578! 1,748,515,814| 73,743,473 766,846, 291|488,014,078/308,088,627 67.53 
OOS Hank io'< Uh cs 2'440'638,832| 1,710.401,7S1| 78,673,794| 634,794,284/443,986,915/390,695,351 70.68 
‘4 -|2,473,205,301 1,650,034,204! 85,139,554 710,474,052/441,062, 743/321,071,626 66.72 
"812'141,575| 1,881,879.118] 98,034,593} 805,097,141/583,191,124)/405,771,416 66.92 
2.852,854,721| 1,976,331,864! 102,657,157 744,669, 102|547,280,771/460, 195,376 69,28» 
906,415,869) 2,035,057,529) 113,818,605 727,458,036 |453,125,324/400,315,313 70.02 
,193, 117,834) 2,235,922,626) 122 005,424) 805,266,117/546,761,119/369,077,546 70.02 
127,729,588) 2,280.415,791| 140,470,286]  674,189,999/395,492,305/451,653,346 72.91. 
2'956,193.202| 2,088,682,956| 137,775,259} _ 694,276,111/354,786,729/328,477,938 70.65 
691,065,217) 2,426, 250,521) 161,825,322) 1,058,505,501 735,341, 165|366,561,494 65.73 
"115.413,057| 2,906,283, 165| 218,632,045]  950,556,850/658,224,696/381, 51,548 70.62 
4'985,290,177}4,071,522,007| 229,532,927] _ 646,223,098 336, 131/339, 185,658 81.67 
5.250,419.628) 4.498,816,672| 239,136,164] 454,122,156/496,609, 104 335,241,935 85.68 
6.310, 150, 780! 5,954,393,793| 289,272,083 12,100,759|481,950,969)331,102,938 94.36 
632.665.3314 .658,997,938 283,162,551 601,138,916|350,539,608|456,482,092 82.89 


990,972 ore age 769,411,093/434,459, 186/338,805,695 79.48 


Net Income figures (1913) cover classes I and II } (1920) 6.52; (1923) 7.30; (1924) 6.37; (1925) 6.52; 
roads and non-operating subsidiaries; most of the | (1926) 7.32. The peak, 8.03, was in 1911. 

other figures, that year, exclude non-operating Operating revenues in 1926 for Class I roads 
subsidiaries. . amounting to 36,382,939,546 were derived from 

Dividend figures (1923) include $50,417,400 of | the following chief sources—Freight, $4,797,780,122; 
stock dividends autho by the Interstate Com- | Passenger, $1,041,816,167; mail, $96,156,677; ex- 
merce Commission. press, $149,049,263. 

Per Cent. of Stock paying dividends—(1890) Operating expenses in 1926 for Class I roads 
36.24; (1900) 45.66; (1910) 66.71; (916) 62.02; amounting to $4,669,336,736 were divided as fol- 
1920) 57.30; (1923) 62.09; (1924) 64.97; (1925) _lows—Maintenance of way and structures, $866,824,- 

.70; (1926) 69.12. 326: maintenance of equipment, $1,283,086 ,338; 
» Average dividend rate, counting all stock-—(1890) | traffic, $114,690,513; transportation, $2,181,517,078. , 


1.97; (1900) 2.39; (1210) 5.00; (1916) 4.19; (1920 The term “net railway operating income’ as 

3.74; (1923) 4.53; (1924) 4714; (1925) 4.35; 1526) defined in the Interstate Commerce Act, means ts 

5.06. “railway operating income, including in the compu- j 
AV dividend rate on dividend-p: stock— | tation thereof debits and credits arising from equip- 


: aying ” : 
* (1890) 5.45; (1900) 5.23; (1910) 7.50; (1916) 6.75; ment rents and joint facility rents. i 


RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL. a 

i (Investment figures, first column, represent book values.) 7 . 
et re ee eG RT Re ee : 

: fe Funded Total Railway Amount of 4 
Investment Common Pre ee aeevteal eH a 4 


Y Stock Stoc Debt ‘apita! e 
> ioe ee aie Outstanding.| Outstanding. Outstanding. | Outstanding. Capitalization| Dividends. vf 


< D A Dollars. Dollars. Dollars.” Dollars. Dotlars. pe 
1900| 10,263.13-400 4,599.391 838|1,323,287,755| 5,645,455,367|11,491,034,960) 9,547,984.611/2,668,960,895 " 
190 10/405:099.080|4.A7o408 R21 1ss 1197-983) BURL aR per t18s 120 Seal Vepeeee iniiagareukagt 
1902| 1060830 1'909| 4/870, 98012 1598, *444'431,226| 12,599,990, 258) 10,281 ,598,305|3,450,737,869 


: $598,020 
1304 heseecatht taere 3 25'350| 13,213, 124.679] 10,711,794,078|3,643,427.319 
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"765,646 21,891,450, 785| 16,993,930,26 
90'344°790| 13,215,997,882| 22,29 1,635,792|17,082,875,99 : 
5 39’290'101,185| 17,279,726, 169|5,321,347,138 : 
meee 13.149 Age 300 22'838,607,339| 17,810,262,262|5,646,076,157 } 


21,372,858, $7,756, 764, 989,085, i 21F ee oe Ore 
| “ 845] 1,935,394,203 14,162,095,186 23,636,484,234 18,201,897,712/6, 267, he 
i 1935 erates 1 38H 380.600 1,937, 282,909) 14,104,690,563 23'644,224,072|18,190,513,329 6 ,278,531,563 
, al, 61,580; Great Northern, 
Figures for 1913-1914, except in first and last York Central, § = ; 
columns, cover classes I and II roads and non-oper= ere caiie attic He eit 15,402: Chicago fe 


ating subst es. i 

CY i capital outstanding, | North Western, 9 : 

rnp sla acoee ove Car tal | Here uingign so neni OA 
nities is of the t ded debt (1890) $221,499,702; i4 
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$6,885,457 186; bonds. So liars Ad ref rallway com- | 358,547; _ (1923) $51,705,157; (1924) $588,- 
anies Dec. 31, 1926, was—Pennsylvania, 141,202; $30 GaR: (1925) $583,375,042. ‘fs pe: 

hison, 59,852; Union ‘Pacine, $0,196; Southern. 4g in columns 2—5 include nominally 
icife, "58,804; Baltimore & Ohio, 31,213; New ! standing. 
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350 United States—Railway Statistics. ° 
MILEAGE, REVENUE. AND -EXPENSES OF BIG RAILWAYS IN U. S. 
i ti Operating Net Railway Oper- 
io ies Expenses. ating Income, 
joke Kits 1925..°| 1926. 1925. | 1026. 1925. 1926. 
vos 40.315|163 5417: 8\1 oes 9,308 53,606,692 66,078,880 
S’a Fe. .|12,130 236, 942,528 268. 040. 315|163,541,728|168,75 ,078, 
AE ie Comm | HM SHEE HS] of a | ba 6) BARE] of LE oy BS 
Aitantia Coma Piast 5,292 237,546, 940 252,361,830|179,099,597|186,306,274| 43,034,087| 50,805,337 
Bangor & Aroostock . p 6,862.4 6,92 7,60: " "366 4, .408} 1,707,091) 1, 047 


Bessemer & Lake Erte. 
Boston & Maine... .:. 


Pitts. .| . 602] 16,560,781] 18,423,273] 13,690,729) 14,851,592} 2,650, 1292597, 

Gontrat Pg alan »eeee.f 1,915] 30,229,408] 31,825,369) 22,737,481] 23,772,538] 5,467,745| 5,953;291 
Central New England...... 275| 7,407,229) 7,942,962} 5,590,531) 5,567,290} 1,088,060} 1,572,317 
Central R. R. of N. J...-.-. 691] 55,092,100] 60,171,118} 41,358,145} 45,993,621 7,753,462 8,051,535 
Central Vermont......-.-. 433} 8,463,639) 9,089,724" -7,357,918] 7,426,750 650,512) 1,209,374 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......- 2, 646| 123,600,170] 133,974,030} 89,442,779) 90,970,788} 30,297,044) 37,011,025 
Chicago & Alton.......-.--. 1,056| 31,077,084| 31,474,823] 23,426,972] 24'209'304| 4,547,871] 3,986, 

Chicago, Burl. & Quincy... .} 9, “404 139, 190178 161,317,442}116,671,869/116,462,808] 28,131,917] 29,955,831 
Chicago & Bast. Ill........ i 4,508] 28,251,750| 22,083,610] 22:605,950| 2,148,267; 2.608, 

Chicago Great Western. .... 1,496 3 303760) 25,359,00 F 718}, 20 496] |2,087,913| 2,467,147 
Chic:, Ind. & Louisville: . 6 18,598,066}. 12,869,194) 13,327,121) 2,843,523) 2,979,140 


Chic., Mil. & St. Paul. 


48) 17,686,040 
+. |11,193 169'000'803 160,538,440}130,449,632|128,401,168| 16,873,636| 18,394.933 
Chicago é& Northwestern:.. . 


8,459|148,538,269) 154,335, vad 115,626, O38 120,588,383] 21,108,750) 22,295,139 
459 7,142'8 4) 79 15} 1 4. ‘ 


Chic., Rock Isl. & Gulf: 6,284,573] 7,142; s527; 4,685, ,233,344| 1,873) 
Pacific. . .}.7, aOR 124,398,673 130°768,558 96,241,69 98,126,841 16,693,040| 20,484,478 
Chie, ee Sees 1,8 26,850,133] 26,433,019} 21,480,708 21,272,949] 3,221,619) 3,180,089 
Cin,, New Orl. & Tex. Pac... ‘ 393 23,433,243] 23,310,331 14) 574,266 16,082,198] 7,328,954| 5,707,690 
Cincinnati Rerthers 3 244| 4,756,220} 4,808,434 3.024.068 3,114,683} | 1,042,269) 1,056,117 
Clev., Cin., Chic. &S . .| 2,397] 92,061,070] -94,539,987| 67,001,482| 70,058,665} 18,560,709] 18,527,246 
Colorado & Boutheris se ais. 1,056} 12,365,588} 13,152,809} 9,715,875| 10,262,895| 1,617,166] 1,856,544 
Delaware & Hudson Co. 882| 41,706,543) 46,372,172] 33,922,041} 34,812,140] 6,823,039} 9,927,015 
Delaware, Lack. & West. 997} 83,659,738] 88,823,202] 62,451,565) 62,434,221] 14,892,121} 19,287,962 
Denver & Rio Grande West. 2,563} 33,629,464) 34,030,309} 24,794,249} 24,614,314| 6,758,785| 7,609,802 
Detroit, Gr. Haven & Mil. - 190} 7,073,872) 7,890,629 4'698,981 4,811,719) 1,141,558) 1,721,891 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 487) 13,911,371] 12,891,530} 8,427,413] 8,793,104] 3,614,644] 2,075,27: 
Duluth & Iron Range.. 275) 6,813,654) 7,041,389} 4,730,399} 4,615,629] 1,589,497] 1,917,64 
Duluth, Missabe & North « 307} 18,054,509} 18,943,968 8,220,970} 8,403,040} 8,123,036} 8,015,773 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atl.. 591 Bee 5,281,270] 4,611,035] 4,406,891 618, 342,094 
i n, Joliet & Eastern. . aes © 5,657,360 
e (incl. Chic. lak i 18,052,723 
Florida Hast Coas 9,132,738} 29'427,459| 19.927/851! 20/406,598 37,049] 5,167,479 
Fort Worth & Delve City: yt 41,504,381] 13,298,548 7,155,031 7,835,313] 3,521,773] 4,368.46 
Georgia Ri Ra Lees 329] 6,112,663] 6,122,691) 4,933,233] 4,875,998 ,037,824| 1,373,184 
Grand ‘Trunk Western ..... 347| 18,635,062) 20,660,598} 14,450,649) 14,989,564) 1,984,651] 3,096, 12 
Great Northern.:.....:.... 8,188 Lepage rel 117,383,909} 75,827,288 taser 28,276,183] 31,280,429 
Hocking Valley ........... 349) 19,659,712] 19,550,258] 14,309,397| 13,826,111 7,619,213] 4, ‘ 
Tilinois Central... 6,585 186) 315, 296]189:593.464|141 (431.457|145, 905,880 31,258,113) 29,875,941 
International & Gr. North. . 1,160 17,083,74 8} 19,245,644 13,517,750 15,074,4 42) 2,239,657] 2, 3 
Kansas City Southern..... . "784 18,231,458] 18,902,335) 12,944,903] 12,902,866] 3,720,748] 4,212,152 
Lehigh Valley o.-| 1,864] 74, 573} 80,453,150| 57,433,390| 60,958,636] 12,494,980) 13, ,605 
one islands, fei .8io4215-3m 50 401} 36,869,292) 39,648,538} 26,972,032] 29,007,593] 6,576,871| 5,832.22 
Los Angeles & Salt care. 1,208] 24,544,104| 24,561,748] 19,583,684] 19,212'125 2,322,459) 2,560,739 
Louisville & ese ie ae -- | 5,038)142,244 307 147; 136,531 108; 402'256/112 462; 391] 26,938,619] 27,039,319 
Maine Central.. 1,121] 20,070,587] ,20, 7812 15,66 "792 15, 3270 4,329) 3,133,02 
Michigan Central . 1,856] 91,864,377) 95,524,343] 61,893,039] 64,957,364] 23,763,981] 23. ,130 
Minneapolis & St. Loui +} 1,628) 15,074,273) 14,738,725} 13,220,168] 13,305,390 3,865 , 
Minn., St.P. & 5.8. Marie..| 4,400] 49,670,264] 46,856,738] 36,075,537) 35. 8,959,230) 7,007,261 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas... .. 1,799] 35,325,003] 35,532,896) 22,861,649] 23,648,621 10,392,658} 9,520,903 
Mo.-Kan.-Tex. of Texas.... «| 1,389] 22,167,911] 22,567,869] 16,756,479|. 16,330,449 2,432,966! 3,479,360 
Missouri Pacific........... 7,347|130,831,661| 133,990,294|102,276,499|102,851.944 18,013,064! 20, 333) 786 
Mobile & Ohio......-..-... 1,161) 19,255,063] 19,342,805] 13,882,643] 14,219,710] 3,642.919 3,404 766 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis.. 3 ,050 Herat 19,185,096] 18,992,860] 3,937,805} 4,018,155 
New York Central......... 6,931|385,994,505| 399,537,749 290; 440,958 bed 931 et 67,920,550] 72,158,492 
N.Y., c. & St. Louis... ... ; ,670,917} £ 38/49 9604, 10,592,407| 10,157,801 
PARSE. Woe fc. ae Oo 1,917|132,266,423] 135,065,836 +745,382 g9;520,28% 23,324,795! 23,204,053 
N. Y., Ont: & Western..... ,o11} 13,974,119] 10,319,418 : A 1,091,461] 1,808,130 
Norfolk Southern....... 2. 3 , 3 10,066,486 ,686, +137, 1,508,456} 1,786,087 
Norfolk & Western... 2,241/105,218,991|120,409,039] 67,934,816] 71,226,914] 31/510,952| 40.922'151 
Northern Pacific ... 6,682} 97,864,5 +351,042) 69,972,477| 68,260,944! 22,227,319! 24:213'700 
Northwestern Pacific 83 -009,347| 5,203, x ,979}| 1,158,222] 1,229,240 
Oregon Short Line.. 3 2,526} 35,491,692 nk PEW eres 25, Bee tpt 6,590,958] 7,024,611 
Oreg.-Wash, Bris &3 O..} 2,237] 27,872,713] 30,510, 22,456,459] 22,330,487] 2.129.737] 4.662.729 
Pennsylvania . eMee 10; '527|672, 136,962 708. B17. 480 527,139,347 555, 360,578]100,108,007|106,432. es 
Pere Marquette... 002.212) 2,247| 42'710'690| 4 309.7 (00) 30,725,256 31/886,011] _ 8:770/220 i. 2 ee 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie .... 31) 32,026,689] 34,205,977] 25,455,383] 27,546.039| 8,891.7 3, 
Reading Company......... 1,138] 91,496,379] 99,290,136] 68,633,515 73,508,751] 20,354,629 22/032! 863 
Reh, Fred. & Potomac..,... . . 118] 12,891,177| 12,801,73 8,155,041] 8,656,357| 3,277,685| 2.662.956 
MGIB yrs ca nt ley oar’ 413} 6,440,041 709,52 5,449,500} 5,529,382 786,663 970, 
St.L., Brownsville & Mex... 555] 8,169,098] 9,786,533] 5,179,661! 6.482.702] 2,160,815| 2,362'398 
St. Louis-San Francisco, .. . . 4,958] 90,058,611] 89,538,956] 62,327,124] 611957/895 21,867,133} 23,040, 
St. Louis Southwestern ... .} 941 Rah 18,201,9 12,372,182) 11,998,376| 4,176,561 4379.00 
St. Louis Southw. of Texas. . 7,900,02 ,490,8 7,593, 7,355,079 592,530 467,24 
Seaboard Air Line 62,864,711) 67,024,854] 46,733,364| 49'253'002| 10,822°731 12,014,178 
Southern aces System. . 281,952,317 pity pret 818]205,018,522|203.516.268 49,976,905] 54,068,563 
Southern Railway 49,313,892|15 7'976|103,811,952|107, 866,589} 35,086,021] 35,528.78 
Spokane, PA a aa _ 8,184,940 S648 80] 5:260;768! 5'269'067 1,773,048) | 2,281.6 
Texas & Pa a 35,272,899] 35,449,650] 26.453.802| 26/4 8,388 B80 105} 6,240, 
Union Pacifte . 0,131,391/113,972,308|' 71,609,424) 71/044'571| 28° 5,490) 27,852,065 
nion R. 11,454,385) 11,899,781] 8,887,903] 9.411.946] 2.743°116 2,753,0 
Virginian. 862,179] 23,878,539] 11,769,482! 13'239'669 6,458,207| 9,856.7 
Wabas' 910,301) 71,693,341) 51,080,424) 52/465,680] -12,252'515 12,562,083 
West Jersey & Seashore Are 3,451,533] 12,928,921] 10,913,320] 101644 '105 1,178,305) - 1,162,092 
estern Maryland :...... | 804) 19,861,774| 25,2591575| 13/965.557 17,404,633) 4,726,158] 6,075,223 
Western Pacific ....... rece} 1,043 ae: 569, ae 16,057,065} 11,332,942) 11:275'140 4,298,499] )4.337'205 
Wheeling & THKE Erté... .: - 512] 20,395,618! 20,925,899] 14,440,990 14,984,089| 4,364,972! £308 er? 
d—Delficit. : ; ¥: 


~s . vo. ore 
+a ‘ee , s 


Pe : United States—Railway Statistics. 


S255 (LOWS 2.02 2 eck 9,814 |] Nevada.........| 2,137 South Dakota... 
2,378 |/Kansas......... 9,494 | New Hampshire..| 1,234 || Tennessee....... 
4,901 ))Kentucky... ,005 || New Jersey..... 2,292 || Texas..." .... ye 
8,288 ||Louisiana....... 4,868 | New Mexico....} 2,998 }}Utah........... 
‘Colorado....... BOC TEN AINO. Sc cic ao os 2,228] New York......| 8,373 | Vermont........ 
Connecticut... .. 969]/Maryland....... ,447 || North Carolina. . »347 I Virginia... ... 2.4) 

WWATG. . 2... ey 332 ||Massachusetts...| 2,071]| North Dakota...| °5,277 || Washington. .... 
Dist..of Col..... : 36 Michigan. ...... 2349 [ey es a ds 8,812 || West Virginia... 4,038 
Florida. Minnesota. ..... 8,787 || Oklahoma 6,621 |} Wisconsin. . 7,500 

Mississippi......| 4,170} Oregon .| 3,357 || Wyoming. 1,992 
Missour' 8,051}| Pennsylvania... .| 11,338 || Alaska. . 801 | 

Montana, 5,037} Rhode Island ... 1 Tawail... ‘ 252 

7 Nebraska 6,189||South Carolina. .| 3,748 || United States... .!249,398 

claims paid amounted to 


In 1926 American steam railroads spent $108,- 
263,000. for new locomotives; $185,792,000 for new 
freight cars; $58,117,000 for new passenger cars; 
$166,75S,000 for new track; $473,353,928 for coal, 
oil, and other fuel; $101,174,559 for cross ties. 

‘The railroads in1926 burned 140,000,000 short tons 
of bituminous coal, 3,677,000 tons of anthracite; and 
3,058,915,511 gallons of oll. 

Each year, over 181,000 cars, including 2,000 for 

ers, are built; also, 3,600 locomotives. 

Oil-electric locomotives were first put in regular 
American service in 1925. - 

The railroads, each hour, receive $728,251 trans- 


_ portation revenue, pay $336,632 in wages; and load 


6,086 freight cars; 98,213 passengers board the trains 
every hour. There are averages, of course. 
In 1926, freight robberies on railroads totaled 


. WIDTH OF STANDARD CAUCE RAILWAYS. eS al 


The standard gauge of railways is 4 feet 844 inches 
in the United States, Great Britain, Canada, France, 
Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, and European 
a That Is to say it is 5644 inches from the 

side of one rail to the inside of the opposite rail. 
about five-eighths of an inch below the top of the 
rail head. his measurement holds good on rail 
heads with slanted sides as well as on rail heads 


8 -)asises|% sh a) sb 
= => ‘2 oo 4 rat au: 
39| Sjas|aésle2] . |e28| 88 
S¥Iss shlsei g jBzsiss 
2D 2/43 lars eal el seice 
~BiRS|23/555|S2| 2 [Sssls5 
55] S| 5 <|2ec] 23) 8 | ose|ee 
45) 3133/2224 Sz Esti 3s 
4°) “)2a|35210 Ba2|z 
} Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts: 
oc ee 39.4] 8.1/16.8) 2.4 3.6} 1.0 |26. 
40.1} 8.0}16.8} 2.4 3.9) 1.0 |25. 
40.1] 7.8|16.9) 2.5 3.8) 0.9 |25. 
41.0] 7.8|/18:2) 2.7 4.5} 1.0 121. 
.|40.0] 7.3]17.0| 2.6 4.6] 1.2 |23. 
td aoe x 37.6| 6.7}15.6| 2.0 4.3) 1.2. |29. 
kore 38.0} 7.0/15.3) 2.6 4A] 1.1 |28. 
140.3! 9.8115.2' 2.3 5.31 0.9 123. 


AYS IN THE UNI 
ei Nt eet edad of £4 Census, cover sing. 


-5TWU 
919.44}Ga. 
758.38||Col._. 
680.89) W. Va. 

R. L 


Co 
~ , Companies. 
a a 1926. 
Railway oper. revenue $824,827,471 
Railwa oper. expense 605,871,716 
v. $218,955,755| $218, 
73 AB 


1925. 


32,096.12 
,313,080, 


THE RAILROAD DOLLAR, HOW IT GOES 


SEERA ER BORA Rae eR Ee 
$817,203,432 || Operating revenue... - 
*598,763,102]| Operating expense... .| 638,222,627) 618,635,798 

~$218,440,330 |” $218,839,559| "217,545,362 

eres Net operating 1ey | eae yd Aah: 4 te 78°98 

: _ 32,155.46 
1 443|11,278,726,640 

222'469,639|14, 146,925,787 || Total 

11963,934,988| 1,941,047,710 | Car & bus miles.....- 


State. 


$1,314,501, and robbery 
$738,940. 
Railways use yearly about 25 per cent of the steel 
produced in this country. : 
Over 60 railroads now operate buses. 
Total railway mileage in the U 
(1830) 23 


198,964; (1910) 249,992; (1915—June 30) 253,789; 
(i9i6—June 30) 254,251; (1917—Jan. 1) 254,037; 
(1918—Jan. 1) 253,626; (1919—Jan. 1) 253,529 
(1920—Jan. 1) 253/152: (1921—Jan. 1) 252,8 
1) 251,176; (1923+Jan. 1) 250,413. 
" 4) 250,222: (1925—Jan. 1) 250,156. 
(1925—Dec. 31) 249,398. 
Miieage in Alaska and Hawail not included in 
total in above table. ies 


, 


with straight sides, ei 


g As|oia) ea aka 
a 5.2) 09o) _ |383 
3g] 2/23 /2*8) 88) . |gee 
22|33|-0|223)/34| 2 Pee 
~ aq An® 28 Perel! 
M3 £3/394| 35 S53] 
oz cy Er] aS P ry 
a $3)/223) a2 a 
as Ss 22 of |xz 
4 Sal343|Q" i 
(Calendar) | Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts. ‘ 
1918......|49.8]10.3/16.8] 2.3 ‘| 
PST} 51.4| 9.2 Ht | 3.0 4.5 
-|55-4|10.9]}22.1] 3.6 4.4 
46.9] 9.5}20.6) 2.9 5.0 
44.4} 9.3120.7| 20 54 
44.3) 8.4/20.1] 1.8 5.3 
44,3] 7.4|19.1) 1.8 5.8 
43.2] 6.6|19.0) 1.6 5.9 
42.61 6.A4119.11 1.5 ‘6.11. 


ED STATES. 
e track mileage.) 
State. 1922. State: | 


Miles. 
304.80)Mont... .. 


Trackage in 1917 totaled 44,808 miles. > het 
ae ELECTRIC RAILWAY OPERATIONS IN 1926 AND 1925. ; - , oe 
ned Opera Gombined Operations of the 353 Companies 
oe oem and 138 Controlled Bus Undertakings. 


1025 


$857,062,186] $836,1 
638,222,627] 


x 37,746 : 36, 
Revenue passengers... 11,713,019,298 pari 


hited. States— 
= (1840) 2,818: (1850) 9,021; (1860) 30,626; 
(1870) 52,922: (1880) 93,267; (1890) 167,191; (1900) — 


45; 


#4 


ee 
618,635,798 


"005 
626,195|1 ae 

14°660,626,195|14.423 628,227 

3'087:282;159| 21017,475,646 


PRODUCTION OF MOTOR VEHICLES. IN THE UNITED STATES. ‘- 
U. 8. CENSUS BUREAU FIGURES ON AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION. — 


United States. 


Passenger 
Cars. 


354, Et 317,006 ; 15,208 
Total (7 mos.)....| 2,660,271 2,387,424 272,847 140,085 115,660 


~ August 2 380,282 42,012 12,782 

i aRoprembes ; 42,433 12,624 
October. . 39,577 14,67 

oe 31,446 

December . at: 163,429 137,361 26,068 


‘Total (year)......) 4,219,442 | 3,765,059 54,383 


234,231 


es "2,5 290,677 278, 137,795 114,364 23,431 


AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FIGURES ON PRODUCTION. 
PASSENGER CARS. MOoTOR TRUCKS. TOTAL CARS AND TRUCKS.{ 


Wholesale Wholesale ' ‘Wholesale 
| Number. Value. Number. % Number. Value. 


34,750,000 $4,750,000 
$946,947 30,864,616 

§,230,023 986. 165,148,529 

225, 000,000 

26: 000 


. 642,558 473, 
6,933 2'730,385,507 | 491.353 433,371,169 


eS, 1921. “1926 include Canadian production He2r 98,365 cars; 18,043 trucks; (1925) a6, re cars; 
,098 5,148 trucks; (1922) 92,838 cars; 5,812 trucks; (1926) 168,302 cars; 36,814 trucks. ’ 
2 RG trucks; {i993} 127,976 cars; 19,226 trucks; 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS. 


“Passenger 
Cars. Trucks. Year. 


Number, | Number. 
14 1 eee 


6, Er etek 19/337; a 
77.400 60011916. °2.:]_ 3'297'996| 215,000 Fite 


Gasoline consumption in the dete 1 States in 1926 missions, home office and operatin: ne 
' was estimated at 10,708,068,000 gue Capital invested in the autoingd Mile Huskuel ess In the 
nee sy AE aS ea (1926 a high ressure | United States in 1926, totaled $2, 080.46 498.3 325, Of 
49; balloon casings, 29,099,318; | which $1,646,589, bk was Smpivee u- 
749,388; inner tubes, 76,618,409. | facture of 
: "here hte over r 62.000 automobile dealers in’ this 


Net premiums in 1926 on Automobile insuranc reau. 
according to The Spectator, totaled $428,088, 202; and total of all perso: 


1OGSCH paid, $206,500,359, not including agents com- andi in ectly in the auto iene was exploy 


AMERICAN LABOR AND THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. 


_ ss EMPLOYED DIRECTLY 


ye Motor vehicle factory workers . 375,281 
Parts and accessory factory workers 320,000 
‘Tire factory workers...........- ,000 

- Motor vehicle dealers and salesmen...... 225,000 
Puce accessories, dealers and saldabien 136,000 
prere PE PIORECK= A oh tks blac. sithoan sacks 125,000 
Tire ealers and salesmen ........--+.+. 95,000 
Repair shop employees. .........+. e005- . 450,000 
Professional chauffeurs. ..............--. 500,000 
Professional truck drivers. ............. 900,000 
Gasoline refinery and oll workers . «-» 110,000 
Trailer factory workers and salesmen... .. 10,000 
Automobile financing and insurance. . 20,000 

Total directly employed....... Sarees 3,365,281 | 


EMPLOYED INDIRECTLY 


Iron and steel workers... . 5. ....-...05- 70,000 
rae ae lead, tin, nickel and aluminum 
RETS fic oo co. 6,» 10 dh, opera eae nd + 15.000. 
Rallroad workers . ‘ 5,000 
Plate glass workers. - as 5,000-— 
Tannery and leather workers... Woh as\s 10,000 
Woodworkers . 5,000 
Upholstering cloth, top ‘ana side curtain a 
material workers. ...... 0... eee 15,000 — 
ye gcd officials, contractors, engineers, * 
ST eee eee «- 100,000 
Road material factory eee ad eudine dee » 12,000 
Machine tool workers. v6: 5-05 0a ae 20,000 
Total indirectly employed. ....3.... 


378.500 


PUBLIC ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


State Highways. Other Roads. 


States. Total. jSurfaced 


California... . 
Colorado .... 
Connecticut. . 


HAARA Me 
Beers 
BSxSs 


8 


Total |Surfaced 


Other Roads. j 
Surfaced| Total. 


Miles. | Miles. 
1,02 20 


State Highways. 
Total 
Miles. 

2,996 


States. 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode qeand, 


yashington... 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin ... 
Wyoming.... 


Total .....| 287,928 


AUTOMOBILE GASOLINE AND LICENSE TAX RECEIPTS, 
(Rate, in cents, per gallon; year rate went in effect; total gas tax and license receipts.) . 


States. 


4 
3 
5 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
be 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
5 
2 
3 
4 


The tax was 
Inthe states 


1481, sesh 


302. 
mats led 4,2 268 for trucks and 
alued at $596,591; a 114,160 for passenger 


Rate.| Year. | Tax Rec.|Lic. Rec. 


5)| North Dakota. 
Ohio 


States. 


New Jersey 
New Mexico. 


North —— 


WW RON WOWWDP  Crtw 


62 
NS 


rs, valued at $11,925,598. The total exports i " 

{926 Be automobiles parts, and accessories, ey 
t i“) 
ie ris a re of Jone game and ‘chassis nur it 
813, valued at 
=| vered S15, va fatalities in 78 large eee in the 
United States in the year ending Ap: ril 2 sd 
totaled 6,925 as against 6,289 in the Preceding ¥ 
The deaths in chief cities were—Baltimore, 
Boston, ee Chicago. Hee. A ag 265; 
4 eles, 2 

B15 dashia, 353; 8t foils, 163; San Franclico, 133; 
Washington, D, BS Yo3 


Number of companies or systems... .. 
_ Miles of pole line 
- Miles of single wire owned and 
‘Nautical -miles of a8 by cable 
_ Number of messages 
Number of telegraph offices 


252,991 
x ry 3,250 


191, uL 333 
27,354 
$151,858, 086 
$146, 805,215 
$5,052,871 


$127,990,615 


‘Income, total 
Telegraph traffic 
_ All other SOULCES..., ++. Rice 


_ Expenses, total 
General operation and maintenance, 
including salaries and wages and a 
_ legal expenses $113,139,825 
“Tnterest and taxes 10,195,036 
All other expenses. - $4,655,754 


$23,867,471 


7 t income. . 
ees $10,715,577 


_ Dividends... 
eee 


e mileage does not include 285,002 exclusively 

erated by_ railways. income figures donot include 
sinking fund charges. 

=> The ee of wires of land-telegraph companies 

My aS 1 waa), 312. 


The Government, in 1922, operated the following 
mileage of land and cable lines: 
 Alaska—land, 470; cable, 2,523. Canal Zone— 
Jona, 470. Philippines—land, 5,227; cable, 850. 
Porto Rico—land, 195. 
Pola he: Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Tele- 
oN graph System, operated by the Signal Corps of the 
_ Army,’ connects Seattle, Wash., with the most 
- oe ortant points in Alaska. The service has been 
: ended through connection with the Navy Radio 
oF ‘Gtiaroumication Service. The cable system connects 
“ ya the telegraph lines of the Government railroad 
and other railroads in Alaska and with 15 telephone 
emsin the Territory, all of which handle telegrams. 
The distribution from the cable terminal points at 
etchikan, Seward, Cordova, and Sitka is effected 
dio. There are 10 cable stations and 22 radio 


elegraph lines in the Philippines are operated 
Dart of the Postal Service. 


: $459, 469, 284 ; 
326,661, 860 


ities, long-term advances, and 
miscellaneous investments 

Cash and current assets, including 
supplies and sundries 


Liabilities, total..... Bio's weiss vywieieiere 
Capital stock...... 
Funded debt 
Reserves. . 5 
Accounts payable." : 
Interest, taxes, dividends, 
phe due and accrued, ond sun- 
dries F 
Net surplus... 


Number of employees... .....+..00 -. . 68,632 
Salaries and wages $76,161,926 


Cable companies reported 52,430 nautical miles of 
ocean cable. This was exclusive of 24.281 miles of 
Western Union cables. The cable companies in eee 
handled 5,280,066 messages, not including 4,322,493 
ocean messages Over Western Union cables. . 


$78,838,774 
"$53,968,650 


$459,469,284 © 
$177,203,778 


$90,222,189 — 
$14; is 890 


nee eee 


$35,419,643 
$70,516,784 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT LAND AND CABLE WIRES (not included above). 


The United States Weather Bureau operates four 
telegraph and telephone lines in localities where no 
commercial lines are available, primarily for the 
purpose of transmitting meteorological observations, 
weather forecasts and warnings, vessel and wreck 
reports, and general Government business. 

The combined length of these 4 Weather Bureau 
lines is 289 miles, including 40 miles of cable. The 
commercial telegrams ae telephone messages trans- 
mitted numbered 30, 

The Coast Guard aod Naval Communication Sery- 
ice co-operate with the Weather Bureau in the main- 
pace of these lines and maxe extensive use of some 
of them 

Wireless—The wireless service in 1922 included 
37 tower stations, which handled 2,365,109 messages; 
income $8,111,102; expenses, $5,111,574; net income, 
$2,999,528. 

Radio apparatus aoe oe $176,990,334 was made 
in this country in 1925, ine luding 1,352,442 head 
sets; 2,508,982 Tecate sets; 1,076 transmitting 
sets and 24,015,443 radio tubes. 


_ TELEPHONES IN THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 1, 1927, BY STATES. 
(Statistics by Chief Statistician American Telephone and Telegraph Co.) 


Phones. State. Phones. State. 


675,600 


number of telephones in this country on 
98 is the same authority as above, was 


msus Bureau count of phones is as 
2,871,044; (1917), 11,716,520; 


22), 1 
' amier, 1022" U. 8. Census Bureau data—Number 


Phones, State. Phones. State. 


we 0,800) 
-| 2,442,300 


of systems or lines, 57; 253; miles of wire, 37, 265, 958; 
estimated number of messages or talks, 24,647,- 
560,860; number of Bene exchanges, 19,260; number 
of employees, 312,015, of which 207,582 were fe- 
males; salariés and wages paid in the year, $352,- 
/ 925,570; revenue, $684,923,557; UO oter of plant and 
equipment, $2,205, 183,150. 


BELL TELEPHONE STATISTICS. 
_(Compitea by Chief Statistician American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; N. Y. City.) 


Telephones in Bell System. 


ae Owned | Bel! Connect 
Telephones. | ing Phones. 


§ eae 993 


Oo 
an 
oo 
Catemtcd 
rego 
oe 
= 


Ee Tee Seo 


Miles Aver: e 
of Wire. ae 
Messages, 


27,848, 174. 
26,01 
Bua 
32:808,500 
33,162,000 
.027,000 


Employees. 
Total. ed 


142,527 17,475,594 
6,294 18,505,545 


15,906,550 
16,720,224 
17,574,252 
ing yeat miles of wire. and messages do not include connecting companies; messages 


21829 


MINERAL PRODUGTS<eTATES “THEY COME FROM. 
(Revised as of 1926 by the U. S. Geological Survey.) | 

Chief States. ~ Mineral. 
N. C., Tenn 


. |Not separable by States. || Magnest 
, Mont., 8. D. Magnesium chloride. 


Chief States. 


iy 


.. Ga., Ariz. Magnesium sulphate... 
Tex., Ill, Ky., Utah, pies beer ore } by 
a, ang erous ore......./Minn., Wis., Mic! 

. |Ga., Mo., Tenn., Va. Magnaniferous zinc SOIN. de oh, St 


.. |Cal., Nev. 

- |Mich., W. Va., Ohio. 
Not separable ‘by States. 
Sos W. Va., Ohio. 

Pa., Gal., Ind., Mich. 
M a., Cal., Ore. 

hio, Pa., N. J., DL 
N. J., Pa., Mo., Ga. 


as W. Va., IL, Ky. 
Pa, Ind., a Til, Ala. 
Ariz., N . Utah, Mich 


Mineral paints 
Mineral waters. 
Natural gas 

Natural gas gasoline 
Nickel 


.. N. ¥., Cal, Me. _ 
W. Va., Pa., oa al 
gris Cal., 


‘ 


* Os ie As 


“* ‘vy 


Pea 

Petroleum. 
Phosphate rock. 
Platinum and allied metals|C 
Retr (K20) 


tl Te” 
ws \ 


> 
ow 


ae 
> 


Sand-lime brick. 
Silica (quartz) 
Silver 


“rs 


Utah, Mont. Nev. I aly 
Pa., Vt. N. Y.,M ms 


Te - ee ns NS 
Biudetones and Ohio, W. Va., Mich., phur v 
pulpstones Wash. T. re es Va., Vt, Cal. 
PONE 3. 0 < sehen mw « N. Y., lowa, Ohio, Mich. 1 Alaska. a 
Minn., Mich., Ala., N. Y.|/Titantum ore: Rutile....)Fla., Va. 5 e 
ex Ohio, IL, Ind., Ala. Uranium, vanadtons ores..|Utah, Col. 
Idaho, Utah, Okla. kla., Kan., N. 33 “Mfou nt 
ONG, Pa., Mass., "Mo. 


Cement's 100th birthday, in 1924, tia marked by | memory of Joseph Aspdin, the modern discover 
a tablet erected in the City of Leeds, England, in | of “liquid stone,” or conerete. ‘ 


ht ed 
a OT a 


eee 
~~ 
: 


eal 


Products 


...|Coal, tron ore, cement, clay products. 
.| Copper, gold, coal, silver: 
. .|Copper, gold, silver, lead. 
_.|Petroleum,; coal, natural Fas. bauxite. 
" Petroleum, cement, natur 
.-|Coal, gold, clay products, silver. 
; aay products, stone, lime, sand and gravel. 


gas,clay products. 


roducts, stone, sand and gravel. 


$e. D 
.;Sand and gravel, clay products, sand-lime 


brick, stone. 


.|Phosphate rock, stone, Fuller’s earth, sand 


and gravel. 


.|Clay products, stone, cement, Fuller's earth. 


, silver, zine, gold. 
Coal, clay products, petroleum, cement. 


“1 1/Goal; cement, stone, clay products. 

. | Coal, eigen clay products, gypsum. 

=k Petroleum, zinc, coal, natural gas. 

.-|Coal, petroleum, clay products, natural gas. 
M Petroleum, sulphur, natural gas, naaeene 


gasoline. 
Stone, lime, clay products, slate. 
al, clay products, cement, sand and gravel. 


@ Stone, clay products, lime, sand and gravel. 
.|Iron ore, copper, cement, salt. 

Minn. .|Iron ore, stone, cement, clay products. 

Miss.. .|Sand and gravel, clay products, mineral 


waters, stone. 


_..|Lead, clay products, cement, coal. 
= Copper, silver, coal, zinc. 
. .|Cement, clay products, sand and gravel, stone. 
.'Copper, silver, gold, gypsum. 


Metallic. Non-Met. {Other & Tot. 
Dollars. 
513,732,000: 
493,314,000 
604,517,000 


Dollars, i Dollars. 
594,204,00011,108,936,000 
660,764, 1 78,000 


588,753,000 
01, 114, 000 
cea 1165, 
$90,768,000 1,040;76 
944'00011,131, 


754,944,000 
1237,668,000|1, 

Tap ere coal baai el 
ot 000/2,2 


STATE. 


N. 


spar. 
. |Clay products, zine, cement, sand ‘and gray F 


MINERAL PRODUCING STATES AND THEIR LEADING MINERAL PRODUCT! 


Products. — 


. |Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, 


Coal, copper, ‘zine, silver. 
Clay’ products, cement, 


psum, stone. ie 


Pu acres clay products, sand ue gra’ 


a 
2 Coal. rainy products, mineral waters, sai 


and gravel. 


.|Clay pnoatieles coal, natural gas, petrol 


Petroleum, zinc, natural gas, natural- 
gasoline. - 


.|Cement, stone, sand and gravel, clay = 


products. 


.|Coal, cement, clay products, natural Bas ae 


a Stone, clay products, lime, sand and 


4 pai: Boss clay products, Re and | 
ary tes 
.|Gold, stone, sand and gravel, silver 


‘{]Goal; clay products, cement, stone. — 


. |Copper, 


‘|Petroleum, moa natural-gas — pes 


~ natural ae 
ee lead. coal.’ aa a; 


";.|Stone, slate, lime, tale. 


Coal, clay products, stone, cement. 


‘i Coal, cement, clay products, sand and g! 


1..|Goal, natural gas, petroleum, clay rel 


YEAR. 


; Stone, sand and gravel, mineral — 


Metallic. 
Dollars. 


654, 130,000| 3,481, A 
987, 180/000] 3.656,410,000 30" 
930, 000|4,471, 1820, 000|5:98 “800,000 

40 nt 000|5,305, 800 
30°00 5,677,630, 000 
6,262;000,000 


1950. 
$86,289,575 
23,396,114 
269,404,686 


76,037,896 
6,326,326 
359,833 


- California 
Bcciossis. 


t Cc i mbia. 369,534 

aa ol 22,923'780 
12,178,695 
32/449'783 

393°996 540 


146,736,294 
57,250,480 


5,428,08 
30,944,378 
| 12,411,708 
2,201,246 
90,994;479 
a, 885,403 
7,168,424 
25,648,961 
1986,485 
72,335,207 
27,883,565 
78,431,317 
7,760,482 
3,078,548 
355,844,499 
493,320,359 
5,496,253 
1,314,332,585 
1,175,653 
2,825,479 
5,950,878 
55,023,232 
371,250,979) 
76,536,657 
15,008,894 


60,161,247 


83,034,397 
iron ore, not pi 


| Troy 
Ounces Value. 


ae Dollars. 
age 186] 6,722,200 
32, 4:800,000||No. Carolina 


8 
1,700} 12,024,800 
Pty 297| 7,158,600 
140 


+900 

12,640] _ 261,300 

i 57,707} 1,192,900 
[ere -.-' 170,880! 3,532,400! 


yah | 


$52,269,451 


‘17,041,057 
30,818,363 
227,515,412 
297,725,679, 


64,045, yaa 
4,219,457 
5 if it 785 
1,745 
12,5077548 


8,650,003 


35,639,505 


113,098,346 
rik 404,662 


1061 974 


67302 30 
16,083,986 


9,835,107 
$e 1452, 819 
9,973 
353 
56,375,543 
30,161,734 
2,366,287 
14,038,071 
2,234,007 
47,429,290 
13,227,268 
2,502,4. 


223,533,658 
269,882,786 
, 199,803 
944,688,650 
922,765) 


1,754,491 
7,498,656 


10,650,2 
32,810,842 
17,605,878 
316, age bat 


9,990,961 
51,365,150 


) Db iron, is taken as the 
valuation of iron, and in the case of other 


State. 


New Mexico 


Oregon. . 
Pennsylvania 
Philip. Isl. . 


Porto Rico. .|.. 


So. Carolina 
So. Dakota. . 


Ounces 


283,411,997 
54,806,277 


5,346,295] 
A28,314 


* 


869,132 
10,907,718 


11,120,018 


36,205,251 


103,884,561 
158,701,496 
7 28 


5,588,140 
14,905,227 
11,004,523 


62,402,642 
59,400,591 


2,283,11 
62,396,379 
aceease 


236,808, e338 
369, rt oan 
5,489,956 
823, iss. 222) 
770,966 
2,414,346 
7,278,934 
35,146,266 
249,604,173 
60,697,116 
9,576,636 


38,551,479 


822,88: 
58,529,284 


metals mine apa Syn (@ecoverable 


ety 


: : Gold « id Silver. 


375,492,868 


61,379,146 
7, re 7,266 
416,074 
929,768 
12,557,822 


14,300,313 
27,105,344 
282,760,623 
130,885,954 
46,174,897 


110,630,255 

148,853,786 
61,199,048 
7,565,565: 

21,189,542 


14,781,129 
128,291,450 
174,105,328 

2,163,343 

79,201,473 


es 707,269 

2,397 

28, 598, a 
3,572.6 

73'602,006 


23,791,047 


018 

287,868, 728 

398,810, Sao 
6,054,487 

1,225,036,404 

1,022,528 

3,550,059 


7,372,368 
41,553,789 
260,450,913 
86,221,000 
13,910,449 


48,052,018 

22/169,191 
412,866,535 

19:089,6 


77,664,547 


| metals) is the b 


GOLD PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1926 BY STATES. 
. _ @igures by Bureau of the Mint and the Bureau of Mines.) 


Troy 


Value. 


Dollars. 


20,105 
121 

13,303 
106 

mie = 


415,600 
5 T 
aes, oe 
= 098, 300 


“300 
286, 961 5,932,000 


State. 


irginia.... 
Washington. 
Wyoming... i}... .. 


* 


6 
ee 175,652 


61,487,882 
8,129,332 
512,105 
813,608 
13,101,223 


14,946,610 


40,459,869 


105,005,476 
120/510,775 
56,930,681 
6,035,160 
18,506,867 


15,725,882) 
114,239,386 
107,844,680 

* 2,090,422 

81,054,122 


oe 631,806 

425 

26, 225, ae 
3,378,165 

75,271,009 


23,913,528 
95,435,299 
9 467, 


2:776,720 
249'049'648 


393,039,665 
7,364,232 
1,011,630,879 
1,132,641 


6,884,433 
5 


37,962,143 
21,159/370 
307,314,205 
15,796,720 
75,494,166 


a 758] 
361,834 


Troy 
Ounces. 


$77, 139,340 
18 ‘236, 320. 
t 114, 202, ae 


185,532 
496,923'376 : 
63,148,959 
6,755,454 
539,261 
954,795 
16,650,659 
16,503,741 
31,611,166 
231,658,604 
111,833,732 
38,420,203 
142,944,214 
131,370,840 
60,503,891 
5, ,718 
21,557,816 


7,831,529 


92) 548" 473 
79,261,284 
3/358/585 
26,469,901 
3/464,837 
76,761,313 
25,548,804 
102,035,557 
9. 063 
2'662.0 
2471506, 388 
501, 767,118 
867, 196, 143 
15151/857 


100,275,44 
14,408,933 
41,038,393 


78,754,915 
content of 


Value. 


164 3,400 
181,832} 3,758,800 


8,833 


182,600 


Gold value, $20.67+ a troy ounce. 


‘ SILVER PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1926 BY STATES. 
; (Figures by Bureau of the Mint and the Bureau of Mines.) 


‘ Troy — Troy Tro 
Ounces. Value. State. Ounces, | Ounces. Onbees 


Dotiars 


het out 451) Missouri. . 44, 837 Tennessee, . 
‘exas . 


4,690,426||Montana . 289) 293 


Nevada. 


71,839 
"111,974,257 
6,450.2 


| 1,234,244 
3,143/446 


7 
4,719,714 

1,922 

66,827! 


F 


New Mexico 

No. Carolina 

Penney 
vivania 


ge nlp. Ia 


2 
‘496,634 


82,789 


7,471,936) |T 
4 


Total... 
‘Silver value, 62.4 cents an ounce, at average New York City prices 


"185, 952] 


3,611 is 
-|19,936,032|12 440,084 — 
1,948 1,216 


97, sid as 


$ 62, 718,746'39,13 


United States—Mineral Production, 1820-1926; Coal Tar Dyes. 357 


; PRODUCTION OF CHIEF METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data by Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of Commerce.) 


, } a | : Zine, 
: (Cal.). Gold. Silver. Copper. Lead. Tron Ore. Pig Tron. Steel. Crude. 
Dollars. Dollars. Long tons.|Short tons.) Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons, |; i 
; 50,000,000 50,900 650 2. £63,758 |... Seo 
$6,000,900 a 156,800 S27. asa Se rl a ee - 
; oe ree 1 Bob22B Jones a gae|e cee mers 
43,500,000 | 23,588,300 1'706,793 ooraae witth teas 
aaa 36,000,000. | 29,396,400 2)548,713 149'954 |... tos 
36,000,000 | 35,881,600 2,560,963 198,796 343 
33,490,900 | 36,917,500 401,262 215,72 : 
33,467,900 | 30,485,900 2/023'733 389,799 | 15,833 
39,929,200 | 34,919;800 1,868,961 593, 100 4 ties tea 
‘> 46,897,400 2,066,594 569,618.14... ccn 
2,301,215 T3V9T7 Mak ee 
2,741,853 936,273" fi Wom 
i 3,835,191 | 1,247/335 | 23,239 
4,144,254 | .1/588'314 |........ 
4,625,323 | 1,726,692 | 33,765 
4'595,510 | 1,673,535 | 36, 
4'097,868 | 1,550,879 | 3854 
4044526 | 1,7115920 | 40,688 
5,683,329 | 2'562'503 | 42/641 
6,417,148 | 3,339,071 50,340 
6.489.738 | 218991440 | 55,903 
7,603,642 | 3,385,732 548 
’ 9/202.703 | 4,277,071 |, 63,683 
’ 8,279,870 | 3,904,240 | 80,873 
, 9,157,000 | 4,927,581 | 87,260 
: 7,124,502 | 4,019,995 | 78,832 
6,657,888 | 4,412,032] 75;328 
1 9,446,308 | 6,114,834 | 89,686 
16,005,445 8'623,127 | 5,281,689 | 81,499 
17,518,046 | 9,652,680 | 7,156,957 | 99,980 
a 19433,716 | 11,773,934 | 8/932)857 | 115,399 
j 24,683,173 | 13,620,703 | 10,639,857 | 129,0. 
; 27,553,161 | 13,789,242 | 10,188,329 | 123,886 
/ 28'887.479 | 15,878,354 | 13,473,595 | 140,822 
35,554,135. | 17,821,307 | 14,947,250 | 156,927 
35,019,308 "009,252 | 14,534;978 | 1591219 
27,644,330 | 16,497,033 | 13,859,887 | 186,702 
42°526,133 | 229927380 | 20,023,947 | 203,849 


47,749,728 | 25,307,191 | 23,398,136 199,694 
51;720,619 | 25,781,361 | 23,362,594 | 123,745 
35,983,336 | 15,936,018 | 14,023,247 | 290,749 


ee 6,889, 734 734 gat) 26,094,919 | 252,479 
ar 017, 614 297726,937 | 31,251,303 | 323,907 


61/980,437 | 30, 966,152 | 31,300,874 | 337,252 
41,439,761 | 23.332 "244 | 23,513,030 | 343,418 


29,490,978 | 16,688,126 | 19,783,797 | 198,232 
514 128,527 | 26,825,060 Pepe pr 353,274 


tic |e 52,277, g 9, 
ii] 49°860'200 | 45'911/864 | 747:710 | 654,921 | 61,907,997 | 36,700,566 | 45,393,524 | 555,631 
1926. 43'269'600 3971 36,497 | 776.617 | 680,685 | 67:623,000 | 38,698,417 | 48,293,763 | 611,991 


totaled 674,312 long tons. 730,822,000 long tons (2,240 Ib 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF OTHER METALS IN 1926, 
(Values in Parenthesis. S. T., Short Tons; L. T,, Long Tons,) 


\“ ic—Aluminum ($37,583,000) ; bauxite, 392,- | gypsum, 5,635, 441 8. t. ($46,721,219) ; ime, 4,580, 000 “he 
j 2301 15 go 200) AS acs 235, ABUL. | 8k ($40,800,000) | magnates I er aaa aoe 

“a 138, 3 mere as ; Z imo 
A er 306 oan ($223, 598); platinum, ete., 84,981 389): ; natural gas, 1 1,320 0,000,000 cu. ft. Petes Be 


* . OZ. ti 10,400 tungsten | natural gas gasoline, 1,356, 800, 000-gal. ($136,000, 
> sei 3" aio.bod): 0 0) $ 56 (910 aon Ganiadinant ee oe ES a ore rs + Mees ore 00); poteg 

res, 21,624 2 ; 
g y wee aoe phalt gnats, 735.180 aa zs eae, O56 012) ; sand grete 57900 900,0008 ¢.. t. ($3, oo 
4, halt 1 t. 3) sand, (m g, ‘s 
ee nak 970.8. ¢ XS 138 110): | dpe 164,~ | 300,000); sand-lime brick 330, e80000. ($3, veld 492); 
218,941 bbis. (376 Ibs., net) ($280,783,542); clay slate, 718,000 8. t. ($12,352,767); stone, 124 24,000 
3,851,995 s. t. ($13,540,416) ; feldspar, 209,989 ($184,800,000); sulphur, 2,072,657 ht. 
1. t. ($1,607,401) ; fuorspar, 128,657 s. t. ($2,341,277); tsa7. 300,000). 


PRODUCTION OF COAL-TAR DYES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data Gathered by the United States Tariff Commission.) 


Finished Products. 


1 
1, 
68,679,000] 12:778,113| 9 "343,147, 2.967, 944] 1/895,267| 1,7 0, 

| 86,345, 3 074 37°796| 2.335,024| 2,207,102] 120,554,228 
ee Soo7s6o4 iP i068 993 il apices 3'696,196| 1,922,666| 2,867,913) 122,752,021 


, 


51,155,437 | 25,795,471 | 23,905,021 | 230,225 


351,442 if ih 
oa'367, 419 | 30,874,765 | 37,931,939 | 515,831. 


tent Pig i ‘on figures do not include ferro-alloys, which | ‘ Tron ore mined in the =. pes (1810-1926) 
nD 4 


Inter- Mat. &| Color ‘| otal. 
mediates. Dyes. Syn-Ph. Res. Lakes. Medic, |Perfumes.| Flavors. 
F ‘ounds. unds. | Pounds. | Pounds 

357,669,351 58464. Pepe 9,590,537 3 ae ket Aone pewcauo 
+362, 63,402,194 794, 7569, 177, , , 1582, 
257 '996,911 $3563776 7,802,541| 10,983,538) 5,184,989 99,74 Be} ace 27 
899, 39,008,690 3,546, 6,152,187] 1,545,917] 119,385} _ 901,245 51, pee 
165,048,155] 64,632,187) 7,854,652 10,578,664| 2,946,347] _ 793,14 215,668]. 88,36 ripe 
231,393,871] 93,667,524 9,763,685| 13,079,175 3,273,085| 1,365,449 pay ee SE TO i 


COAL, COKE AND parROLEUM PRODUCTION 1N THE e UN 


Anthracite Anthracite | Bituminous |. Coke Total Goal Petroleum ; 
Produced. Shipped. Produced. Produced. | Production. | Produced. 


Gross Fons. fia Tons. | Gross Tons. Gallons. 


043, 73,507,322 23,244, 
80,223,833 70,314,739 | 339, {057,372 35,102,737 


83,683,994 73,418,729 | 372,420,663 37,240,009 
362/417,017 
401,879,448 
427,174,372 
377,414,259 
395,200,380 
448,678,288 
492,670,146 
; 517,308,768 8 
87,838,024 75,959,448 408,908,482 44, 821; ,000 | 487,410,413 


89,636,036 77, pret oon 496,975,892 46,328,571 PE ins 


12°6 , E 
53,272,800 528,269,000 
74,849,332 | 516, '330,357 600,204,857 


Barrels. Value at Wells. Barrels. Value at Wells. Barrels. Value at Wells; 


a 27,056,000 $80, Pee, 000 46 ore 000 $85,440,000 | 28,617,000 $91,900,000 ~ 
diana, 2,287,000 550,000 120,000 4,580,000 0 
Th gna. Ss. Me “tai. 8,747,000 18, ;420,000 z 512, 000 16,480,000 


was ae A a3 000 ,000 
"375,479,000 549,570,000 | 424, 331, :000 732,930,000 

28,569,000 44,620,000 | 33,112,000 53,360,000 

42,869,000 53,015,000 | _35.554,00 61,516,000 | 36, 000 
| 228,933, 000 274,653,000 | 232,492,000 330,610, 000 | 224,117,000 


1,022,683,000 | 763,743,000 1,284,960,000 | 766,504,000 | 1,444,000,000 


46, 08. 000 43,130,000 | 77,398,000 880, 59,229,000 
228,933,000 274,653,000 | 232,492,000 224'117,000 
"445,000 490,000 


0 00 

8,081,000 5,235,000 7,766,000 
"935,000 i 00 829,000 1,615,000 793,000 ,000 
28,836,000 44 ‘BOD 000 5 41,427,000 93,100,000 
7,407,000 Et: ,000 A 15,300,000 
21,124,000 500,00! 22) 803, 000 38,400,000 
4)000 8,00! : 00,000 
i, oss, 000 11,800,000 


: =~ 15956;000 7,300, 
173/538)000 | 272/450,000 8768.00 0 179°373,000 410, 00" (003 
7,486,000 | - "025, 8,097,000 29'310,000 8,942,000 40,000,000 
100 


134, 522) 000 203 870,000 ‘000 | 262 oe 000 163, 933, 00 eit 
,870, .648, .270, 3 

FY 0, 1000 20,840,000'| _5,763,0 20,055,000 “000 700'300°000 

48,600,000 sL 73) 51,467,000 49/300,000 

1,022,683,000 | 763,743,000 | 1,284,960,000 | 766,504,000 | 1,444,000,000 


i 926 figures sipiekeat nid transported from produc- | stocks. Production of Alas. 
ing. ipropetties but do not include oil consumed on | Mountain for 1924. ka included with Rocky 
368 | for fuel or net changes for year in producer’s 


1OUU;) 


Gas INE, Tr i dtoaio baa AND PETROLEUM OIL PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES. 


Crude Petroleum Run 
to Stills (Barrels). Chief Petroleum Products (Barrels). 


f nealsi clea mniaaiet se MTCC, Peres DoF Sue ee Nae ine aoe anrmiores aaron ser Tarea Were 2 ES 
Domestic. Foreign. Gasoline. Kerosene. |Gas, Fuel Oils.| Lubricants. 


246,992,000 49,021,000 | 34,655,000 | 111,045, ‘ 
67,870,000 Sonn | AT oer eoD 
85,007,000 
94235,000 


41,338,000 59,689,01 
734, 301,000 | 44,963,000 299;:734,000 81'768,000 365, 195; 3000 | 


xports of | Peat dumestic petroicum in the Imports of crude ero 

oa oe Year 1920 forties § 647. 356, oe feed yee pete eee yetope at 378,30 n 8 877, aCe . site 
a8 avai, d51, Lz tons, valued } petroleum products w 

- a $24,274,900 in 1925. H oe 544, 596.620. ere 277,878,704 gallons, ¥ ; 


Bs 


Ne se See Ree 2 oe ee 


TA eae c¢ ; H Pin 


feat 


ot United States—Coal Reserves, and World Production. - 359 


ne ESTIMATED ORIGINAL’ TONNACE OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
: (And reserves at end of 1925. Data by United States Geological Survey.) 


* 
‘ . , q Anthracite Total Producti 
wt Lignite. | Sub-bitu- | Bituminous |Semi-bitu-} and Semi- | Original Stk. to End na 
' minous. minous. |Anthracite | all Kinds. 1915.) x: a 
anne ar SEER ——___——————_| SS SS apo pliniteis ion cradle eee t \. 
1,000 tons | 1,000 tons 1,000 tons | 1,000 tons] 1,000 tons | 1,000 tons 


Tons. 
67,583,000] None. None 67,583, , 4 
10.00 ¥ . 000 ~ be iat 


‘000 U15 

170,000} 1,226,000] 400,000 _ 56,442,931 

27000]. “None. | None. 43/000] 5,153,264 
213,071,000] | * y 300;356,699 
None. 933,000 ; 933,000 10,359,154 
600,000] - None. 700,000 eR 
201,400,000 « 201,400/000 

53,051,000 53,051,000 

29'160;000 
30,000,000 
123,327,000 


None. 
“« 


90,000 
ie. 


Z 
re) 
5 


"500,000 
4,000,000 


500,000 
84,000,000 8 
2,656,00 381,114,000 


ou 


62,985,000 


RRRARRRKRRS 


.656,000 
Non 172,906,000 18,925,000 191,831,000 
3 3 200,000 200,000 
100,000,000 ~ None. 600,000,000 
None. 4 93,967,000 
= tg fix 46,951,000 3 
1 = 7,000,000 3,000,000 ‘ e 
- None. 102,574,000} 9,574, 21,000,000 


None. 
« 25,665,000 
- 8,000,000 
5,156,000 88,184,000 
20,749,000 
11,412,000] None. 
122,644,000) 29,900,000 js 52,544,000 
80,563,000} None. 670,723,000 
None. € None. 


939,584,000! 996,081,000 1,429,895,000| 56,569,000). 22,423,000! 3,444,552,000| 16,819,181,148 


Ti Ve 


1,020,000 
by None. 
Fs 3 23,000,000 
tae None. - 


Tons. TOMS, 5 tps 
Lignite..........-.-.+++---++--1,037,513,000,000}|Total production... ....-++++-+ 14,008,303,939 - z 
Sub-bituminous coal. .... + 996,081,000,000 4,669,49 yer 

. Bituminous coal. ....... . 1,441,395,000,000} | Total exhaustion........ we t 
Semibituminous ec .  56,569,000,000}| Original tonnage. ...... 
Anthracite and semianthraci . .22,423,000,000||Amount produced and lost...... 
Grand: total.g . vi. eve cee oe 'ee 3,553,981,000,000!) Amount available at end of 


the wasted loss in the process of mining, estimated tracted from the original tonnage, leaves 
at 8,409,000,000 tons, which. added to total produc- $18,852 tons as coal still unmined. 


“g WORLD PRODUCTION OF COAL AND LiCNITE IN 1926. Piaget & 9) i; 
: (Data gathered as of June 30, 1927, by the Bureau of Mines, United States Dept. of Commerce.) 


re ‘The world production of coal and lignite in 1926 
totaled 1,355,000,000 metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds— 
wt United States, 601,613,000; Germany, 240,307; 
United Kingdom, 127,589,000; ' France, 52,477,972; 
Poland, 35,429,134; Czechoslovakia, 33,022,072; 55,600,000,000; | Czecho-Slovakia, 
4 Bogue, 25,319,570; Russia, 25,300,000; Bri France, 18,600,006,000; Belgium, ) 
e. India, 21,000,000; Canada, 14,929,900; the Saar, | Norway and Spitzbergen, 8,750,000,000; Spa 
--—-: 43,581,000; Urion of South Africa, 12, 000; | 5,500,000,000; Holland, 5,000,000,000; » ia 
; Australia, 10,700,000; Holland, 8,651,000; Hungary, | Europe, 12,000,000,000; Austria and Hungary, 1,- 
6,649,205; Spain, 6,664,000; Rhodesia, 874,140. 000,000,000; other and total for Europe—522,200,-— 
Japan produces over 33,000,000 tons a year. 000,000. \ oUt 
A metric ton is 2,204.6 pounds. Asia—China, 1,100,000,000,000 - (of which 4: Fl 
The unmined coal in the coal-producing countries 000,000,000 is anthracite); Siberia, 192,000,000,00 O; 
is estimated at more than 7,685,000,000,000 tons, | India, 87,000,000,000; Indo-China, 22,000,000,000; 
mostly softer than anthracite, which latter is found | Japan, 9,000,000,000; other total for Asia 
in but few regions outside of Eastern Pennsylvania. | 1,900,000,000,000. apt 
North America—United States and Alaska, Australasia — 200,000,000,000 .(of which 
3.536,000,000,000 (of which 16,000,000,000 is an- 000,000,000 is in the Commonwealth of Austral: 
thracite); Canada, 1,361,000,000,000 (of which]. Union of South Africa—62,000,000,000, — 
4000,000.000 sar NSE Word Amores | 10/000 000.000 tons anthranite and 105 A720. 
a, 10,000,000,000; ‘for No erica— ,600,000, ms an 474, 
2 eet agen toas bituminous; in West Virginia, 150,363,600,000_ 


,000,000. 
th America — Colombi2, 30,000,000,000; } tons, bituminous. 


“The above total production figures do not include tion, makes 25,228,181,148 tons, and bry 
( ny 


The term “asbestos” is commercially applied to OP 
varieties of minerals that can be easily separated into 
fi ates Bureau of Mines. 


vi In the United States two minerals are mined and 
- gold under the name of asbestos; one is an amphibole | 
jmown as anthophyllite and the other is a variety of 
rpentine known as chrysotile. 
These two paaerels. a similar oe ered suet 
_ physical properties an ve approximate! 
, ~ x i 
-Peat-reststing qualities, but ¢ tile, in addition 
0 | Za Door conductor of heat and electricity, is 
rin tensile strength. Its fibers are tougher 
more elastic, thereby rendering it desirable for 


Man A 
Em- “Men 
ployed.} Killed. Desth., 


Men 
ployed. 


Year 


_ Year 
(Cal.) (Cal.) 


25... 2. /748°805 
2 : 742,000 
£1763:185 209,261 


Of the deaths in 1925 in coal mines, 400 occurred in the anthracite region in Pennsylvania. 


STEEL RAILS, COAL, PETROLEUM AND COPPER. 
se Lac altel ena Geeta el a ee es Be Ne 


Steel CoaL. 
Rails, 5 
Open |Anthr. |Bitum. 
H'rth,} Per Per 
Long | Long 
Ton. | Ton. 


Steel “COAL. 
Rails, -——-—_——_ 
Oped Anthr. |/Bitum. 
h,| Per Per 
Long | Long 
Ton. 


Kero- 
sene, 
Per 
ae er Gal. 


‘Ton. 
Cents. 
7 


30. 
14. 


Cents. Dolls. | Dolls. ita! 
39. 00 94 .49 


DOWOMenCrencrencrm Hs 

Lala’ 
DOONANHAMARAR HAD 
MNO WenwbsoPIRORO~IDD" 
NHN nw OI OinovercnenN 


DARAAIAAMMAIH~IONCO 
SR abe SUR 
Fh ht et ER RO 
F029 09199000 NHR NGO 


© 


1925... : 
1926. .! 21. 
are fiscal down to and including 1918; subsequently, 
calendar. 

rice for coal: Anthracite—$3.15, in 1878; 


Lowest 
highest, $16.13 in: 1921; bituminous—lowest, $2.06, 
in 1899; highest, $11.82 in 1921. 


er down to and including 1913; the $2’ extra 
pen hearth was annulled Oct. 22, 1921. 
prlee f for pig iron—$11.66, in 1898: highest, 


t - ee for rails—$17.62, in 1898; highest, 
Be in 1873 


“yam ave average domestic export; years 


Mineral oil (petroleum) prices are average domestic 
export, and cover fiscal years dGwn to and including 
1918; subsequently, calendar. 

Lowest price for petroleum—4.2 cents, in 1894; 
highest, 21 cents, in 1877. 

Copper prices are calendar year average in the 
United States. 

Lowest price for copper—9. 5 cents, in 1894, 


ANNUAL PRICE OF BAR SILVER IN LONDON. 
the Director of the Mint. Value of a fine ounce at average quotation and par of exchange.) 


f AR) Lowest. Highest.) Avcrage] Value. ) Ratio 


é 730.1 
~16155 40 13-16! .89525123.09 


CALENDAR) Lowest.) Highest.) Average) Value. |Ratio — 
Pence. |Dollars, 
A7 17-32/1. iat bt 84— 


37 3-8 |34 13-3: 

33 11-16)31 15-1 
1-2 36 1-6 |33 31-32 
1-16/33 7-16/32 3-32 
1-8 131 13-16!28 11-161 .62873/32 38. 


BULLION VALUE OF 371% GRAINS | OF \PURE SILVER. 


“Value. 


\GaL? D’R) Value. }|CaL’D’R) Value. 


Dollars. 


44703 1909...4 .40231!l1914.° 1 149810 
; DEEPEST WELLS 
A Braliis to Stink C. Welliver of the Am an 
oleum Institute, more than $12,000,000,0: 
spent in developing oil fields in America “nee 
‘ Ss original Drake well was drilled in 1859. . 

“In the last ten years more than 250,000 wells 
ve been drilled for oil,” he declared, “‘and nearly 
-third of thesé have produced absolutely none.” 
he deepest gas ee in the world was drilled by 

ople’s Natural Gas Company at Longbridge, 
we Ligonier, Pa, Drilling commenced in May 
192: ceased in Au na feet tG reading a total 
depth “of ids ‘to th feet. string of casing 
dri ee he hole wae “80 eee tong. of 13-inch 
cal String of casing was 6,794 feet 

eter, ‘ 


(This is the content of the Standard Silver Dollar.) of 


CAL'D’R) Value. )}CAL’pD’R} Value. |]CAL’D'R; Value. 


Dollars. 

- 86692 es 

- 78844 

-48817 1938. 
152543//1926... 


Dollars. 

1915...) .40135//1919... . 
1916...] .53094||1920... 51906 
1917...] .69242)//1921,.. 153681 
1918...] .76142}/1922... 48284 


IN THE oe LD. 


The e deepest I 
Mule 7,591 feet, is 


8 
., 6,666 
West A 6.018 fee 


al 
7 


United States—Iron and Steel Production. 
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ROLLED IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data by American Iron and Steel Institute; gross’ tons.) 


YEAR Iron and | Plates and Nail Wire Structural |Oth. Finish-) T 
(Calendar). Steel Rails.| Sheets. Plate. Rods. Shapes. jed Products. erimritons 
3,636,031 | 4,955,484 45,294 | 2,241,830 | 2,266,890 8,475,750 | 21, 

2,822,790 4,488,049 48,522 | 2,450,453 | 1,912,367 7,316,990 19, ‘30° reat 
»327,915 | 5,875,080 45,331 | 2'653,553 2,846,487 9,908,475 | 24'656,841 
MERESS aye a's Eas Five ob Sie v's 3,502,780 | 5,751,037 37,503 | 2/464/807 3,004,972 | 10,030,144 | 24'791/243 
TOTS ere crc edweee ces efi 1,945,005 4,719,246 38,573 2'431,7 14 | 2,031,124 7,204,444 | 18,370,196 
TOES. 2... eee cee es] 2,204,203 | 6,077,694 31,929 | 3,095,907 | 2,437,003 | 10,546,188 24,392,924 
TOG Se acovcccesesss| 2,904,018 | 7,453,980 30,088 | 3,518,74 3,029,964 | 15,493,093 | 32,380,389 

LOTT. ccc ccceeenncees| 2,944,161 8,267,616 22,864 | 3,137,138 | 3,110,000 | 15,585,921 | 83/06777 
MIB Git wecscbcce ses} 2,040,892 8,799,135 18,310 | 2,562,390 | 2,849,969 | 14,385,058 | 31;155,754 
DOIG cece eseesee-.| 2,203,843 | 7,372,814 12,832 | 2,538,476 | 2,714,036 | 10/359/543 25,101,544 
2,604,11 9 ,680 20,577 | 3,136,907 | 3,306,748 | 13,941,835 | 32,347,863 
2,178,81 O74 14,573 | 1,564,330 | 1,272,624 5,483,087 14,774,006 
2,171,77 397 1,96 2,654,741 | 2,718,768 | 10,916,353 | 26,452,004 
2,91 »717 22,833 | 3,075,892 | 3,405,197 | 14,370,921 | 33,277,076 
4 883 2,175 | 2,522,54 3,283,708 | 11,736,792 | 28,086,435 
659 22, fee 2,844 656 | 3,604,130 | 14,323,220 | 33,386,960 

+529,056 17,3 2,722.032 | 3.911,663 | 15.098: 13S 35,495, 892 


Two-thirds of the rails Fata now weigh 85 
Pounds or over a yard, an 
100 pounds or over a yard. 


con 038 tons were rolled steel, and 676,854 ton, 
were rolled iron. 

Hematite ore comes chiefly from Minnesota, 
Michigan, Alabama and Wisconsin;, brown ore 
from Alabama, Virginia, Utah, and Tennessee; 
magnetite from New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New Mexico; carbonate only from 
Pennsylvania. 


IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT OF CHIEF COUNTRIES. 


United 
YEAR. {Kingdom. 


United 
— Germany .| France. 


hs 
AN 


8 
20,000} 38,621,000) 1 
000}39,055,000) 11, 


s 


ised 
SIS 


3 


~ 


D129 GO NO et et et 
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eSueGe 
2D 


Ss 
nee $ 

ts 
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31,064,100 f 
6,236,000) 36,116,311) 10,176,700 /8,300,000 
2/441,500|38,698,417| 9,492,800/9.246.100 


1926... 2, 
waa production, yearly av 


erages—pig 
5,000,000 long tons; steel, 89,500,000 long tons; 
joie. 13, 5,000, metric tons: aluminum, 117,000. 
metric tons; platinum, 60,000 metric ‘tons; tin, 
131,000 metric tons; zinc, ‘1,000,000 metric tons: 
tungsten, ¢,000 metric tons. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
YEAR. 


tons.|Long tons.|Met. tons.\Met. tons. 
4, 1901, 000}10, 18s, 000} 6,646,000/1,565,000 
5,812,000/20,024,000 10, 067,000|2;240;900 
6,374,000 26,095,000]1 3;699,000]3,390,000 
6,462,000 /23,676,000 is! 019;000|3,681,000 
6,796,000/31,251,000 17, 302,000 4,428'000 

900|3 1, 34 et 4,620,000 


A if 973,000}. ....... 

8,550,000 /32,151,000/13,258,000]........ 
9,196,000|42,774,000|16,183,000|1, 952,000 
9/804,000}45,061,000]16, 587,000|2,232,000 
, 44 100 eo 874,001, 1912,000 
32,00012,148,000 


ao 
SK 
tS 
heopcets 
Ore 
ny 
oe. 
S 
Oo 
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37,931,939 100, 
7,397,300|45, 393,524 12/176,200]7,289, 200 
3,560,400|48,293,763]12,150,200|8,255,200 


oe Ore Unmined (millions of tons)—America, 
9,855; France, 4,369; Great eee 2,254: Sweden, 
1,548: Germany. 1,374; Russia, 1,032; Spain, 610; 
Norway, 367; Austria-Hungary, 284; Luxemburg, 
270; Asia, 260; Africa, 225; Australla, 136; Greece, 
100: world total—23,000. 


MANCANESE AND ITS USES. 
(From a Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Mines.) 


“Manganese is one of the commonest of minerals 
and is widely disseminated. Deposits are found in 
many places throughout the world, but in only a 
few areas are they large enough and of high encugh 
grade to be amenable to present needs. 

Of the countries producing the largest tonnage of 
steel, Russia alone contains manganese deposits that 
ae More than meet its requirements. Before the war 

ee ussia, see Bue Br Brazil il produced 95 per cent of the 
te "3 Teq 

In 1914 the Geological Survey of the Gold Coast, 
West Africa, discovered what are now known as the 
Dagwin dep py 1922, the world’s require- 
ments have been met by the production of of the coun- 
tries mentioned and that of t. 

Germany and the United States depend upon 


foreign sources for their needs of this mineral more 
than any of the countries that produce steel. The 
war activity in domestic manganese production 
quickly subsided, and the United States again relies 
largely on foreign sources for its supply. 
Requirements in the United States, however, have 
not been proc eo materially since 1918. Ninety-two 
per cent of al Red utilized find their way into the 
Tradetactune of steel and are used in the form of 


the alloys ferromanganese and Sete or 4s ~ 


erude ores in manufacture of manganes pig. 

e remaining 8 per cent is classed as ‘chemical 
ores,” and of this ey far ed jae part is utilized 
in the manufacture of dry cell 

The remaining smaller part is utilized in the manu- 
facture of glass, brick, etc. 


; : MERCURY. 


ere ig the only common metal that is liquid 

at ora mary te ipl hiaaeas for witieb. 2 there are no. 
a su nD c! 

in tag It alloys readily with certain 

amalgams, many of which are 


ee which gold and silver amalgamate. 
has been soot for jon the Tesovery of those metals, 
Sa bat this use has been largely supplanted by the 
pcos ne flotation processes. 
eer ik hte ee ee ee ee 
lasting caps and other detonators. 
in bie arg re and mercuric chlorides, 


/ _ and compounds are used In medical preparations. 


Antifouling paints for ship bottoms are made with 
oxide of mercury which the salt in the sea water 
converts into mercuric chloride, thus forming an 
active poison. 

Mercury is also used in heating, electrical con- 
trolling apparatus, vapor lamps, cosmetics, vermilion, 
boiler co: whatters dental amalgam, in thermometers, 
aad op py atters and furriers in preparing raw 
materi: 

aaa may be used as 2 fulminate, and several other 


nators, also, in which lead forms the principal 
Soapoued: such as lead azide and lead trinitro- 


resorcinate, 


eee biel 


= 


- 


= ees 


962 U.S—Petroleum Production Here and Abroad; Diamonds. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 
* (The figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels.) 6 


Year| United | Mex- | Rus- Per- 
if 


States | ico sla sia. | Indies} zuela | mania lane | tina | idad | bia Total 


h Ar= } Col- 
Tpast vene-| Rou- | Peru | In- | Po- | gen- | Trin-) om- World 4 
ia | 


62 Bi780l0- eee 2,253]...--- 1,629| 274] 1,079 

ipo! 89. 89 16|85,168]....-- AQUA) 2s 2%. 1.678| 275] 1,431 

1902]. 88,767 40/80/540] ...... 2)430|-..5-- 2/060} 287} 1,617 

1903] 100,461 75|75,591| ...-- 5,770 2'763| 278] 2,510 " 

1904| 117,081 126|78,537|-.---- 6,508] 2 ocu- 3'599|  290| 3,385 

1905|134,717|  251/54,960].....- 7.850). -2 6. ‘421 373) 4,137 

1906|126.494|  502/58,897/...... 8'181|1.....| 6,378] 531] 4,016 

74907|166'095| 1,005/61,851|-....-) 9,983] ..---- 8,118} 751) 4,344 : 

4908|178,527| 3,933|62,187|.....- 10,283). ce de 8'252| _ 945] 5,047 12,61 

4909!183,171|  2,714|65,970 11,042]. ..7- 9'327| 1,411| 6,677 |14,933 

1910|209,557| _ 3,634/70,337] ...-.- 11,031 case ; 1/258| 6,137 |12,673 ; 

1911|220.449| 12/553/66,184] ..-.. }12,173].-.--. 11/108] 12465] 6,451]10,519 

4912|222'935| 16,558]68,019| ....... 10, 12'976| 1,752] 7,117 

1913|248'446| 25,696|62,834| 1,857/11,172 13,555| 2,071 7,930 

1914|265,763| 26,235|67,020] 2,910)11,422 12'827| 1,837| 7,410 

715|281,104| 32,911)68,548} 3,616)11,920)...... 12,030] 21579} 8,202 

1916|300,767| 40.546|65,817| 4,477/12,547 : "491| 8,491 : 

1917/335°316| 55,293/63,072| 7,147|13,180| 120) 3,721) 2,577) 8.078 

1915/355.928 63/823/27,168| 8,623|12,778| 333] 8,730) 2,527) 8,188 

19191378,387| 87,073| 31,752 10,139/15,508| 425] 6,618}. 2,628) 8,736)6 

1920) 442,029] 157,060) 25,430] 12,230|17,529|  457| 7,435) 2,817) 8,375 ines 804 

19 472'183|193.398| 28,968] 16,673] 16,958] 1,433] 8,368) 3,699) 8,734) 5,167 2/036|.2,354|.... 65,903 
10a l57°531| 182,278] 35.692| 22.247) 17,006] 2,201) 9,843] 5,314! 8,529) 5,227 2'866| 2/445| 3231 858,909 
31735'407| 149,585] 39,147| 25,230] 19,870] 4,201] 10,867] 5,699) 8.406) 5,402 3'400| 3,051] 424) 1,015,727 


192 
y ; 39'678| 45,355| 32,272|20,473| 9,042) 13,369 8,379] 8,416 4,057| _ 445] 1,014,160 
1938 Fos 743 ligsis 52, 448|35,038] 21,422] 19,771) 16,64 9,252 aioe 5,960| 5,997| 4,387) 1,007} 1,067,761 


6} _9, 7 
19261775,000! 90,000161,000135,460 22'200! 37,226! 23,299] 10,782 5,835! 6,500! 4,971| 6,446! 1,006,608 


The 1926 production (thousands of 42-gallon bbls.) | (1901-1926), 1,400,506,000 bbls. (42-gal. each) ; 
of certain other countries was—Sarawak, 4,300; Total world production, up to end of 1é26— 
Japan, 1,900; Baypt, 1,161; Germany, 550; France, rat ae pepe et eh petroleum imported 
466; Canada, 339; Ecuador, 275; Czechoslovakia, 50; | into the United States. 
| Ttaly, 45;! Algeria, 12; Barbados, 9; Cuba, 4; England, The United States exports domestic crude petro- 
, 2. These figures are included in World Total in the | leum chiefly to Canada—24,280,848 gallons in 1926, 


table. , out of total exports of 28,495,773 gallons. Y 
Total United States production (1857-1926)— Of foreign petroleum imported into this country, 


ea f 9,444,672,000. bbls. (42-gal. each); total Mexican | only 56,744 gallons were exported in 1926. 


ee ee 


AMERICANS WEAR $4,000,000,000 IN DIAMONDS. 


hs % The United States has the greatest per capita Lady Astor is said to be the owner of the famous 

Poa wealth. of diamonds of all countries, according to | Sancy diamond, once the property of Charles the’ 

1 figures for 1926 collected by the National Jewelers | Bold. When Sancy was absent as an Ambassador in 

ai Publicity Association. More than 10,000,000 carats, Switzerland, so the story runs, he learned that his . 

of an estimated value of about $4,000,000,000, are | sovereign, Henry IV, was in need of money and so 5 
owned in this country. decided to youn the gem in Metz. He sent an 
Diamonds’ valued at more than $60,000,000 were associate to Paris to fetch it and recelved assurance 
imported last year. Yet few of the tyorld’s really | that the envoy would swallow it and give up. his life 
famous diamonds are owned by Americans. rather than surrender it to bandits, if attacked along 
® The Hope diamond after a long and eventful his- | the way. When he did not return, Sancy found out ; 
: ory is in American hands. The orange-colored | where his envoy had been killed and, digging up the 

Tiffany. diamond, weighing 128 carats, is also | body, regained the stone. King James I of England 

American owned; and’ parts of the Excelsior were | and Louis XIV of France have owned it. It was 

mostly disposed of in the United States. Until the | stolen in 1792, but was regained by Napoleon I. 

discovery of the Cullinan diamond, the Excelsior held ‘An Indian Prince of Baroda bought the beautiful 

first place for size; but when, after twelve years, no | Empress Eugenie diamond after the fall of Napoleon 

puyer was found for it, it was divided. lll. Originally, it had been given to Prince Potemkin 

a ‘All the other diamonds in the group selected by the by Empress Catherine II of Russia. 

association as the twenty-three largest and most im- The Star of the South, the largest diamond ever 

portant stones.in the world, are owned in Europe or found in Brazil, also belongs to an Indian Prince. 

in the East. Some are among crown jewels and some Among the Russian crown jewels are the Orloff; Y 

have entered museums. purchased for Catherine II by one of her favorites; ‘ 

The Kohinoor, or “Mountain of Light,”” doubtless | the Polar Star, and the Shah. 

the most famous of all diamonds, was presented by The 120-carat Stewart, for many years the largest 

the East India Company to Queen. Victoria and is | South ‘African diamond, is kept at the Cabinet of 

fi pow included with the British crown jewels. Minerals in Vienna. 

f It was’ this stone that Shah Nadir got, through a The 136.7 carat Regent is one of the treasures of the 
ruse, from Shah Mohammed in 1739, Shah Moham- Louvre in Paris. The Regent fell into the hands of 
med was accustomed to keep the diamond under his | Thomas Pitt when he was Governor of Madras and 
turban, which he never took off. But once as the two later was bought by the Duke of Orleans, Regent of 
rulers, parting company after signing a treaty, swore France dffring the minority of Louis XV. It was 
eternal friendship Nadir, as a seal to the vow, set his | stolen during the sacking of the Tuileries in 1792, 
pearl-studded crown. on Mohammed's head and, | but was recovered by the republic. , : 

lacing Mohammed’s turban, on his own, departed. The world’s production of diamonds in 1926 
tiquette forbade Mohammed’s making known his reached the total of 5,649,100 carats, or 28 cent. 

: loss, and the diamond, after changing hands several | more than in 1925, according to a review of the in- 

, more times, became the booty of the victorious | dustry by Sydney H. Ball in The Engineering and 
English under Lord Wellington. Mining Journal Production of diamonds.in 1926 was’ 

he Cullinan, the largest diamond ever found, | approximatel as follows, in carats— J ‘ 
weighing originally 3,024 carats, was bought by the South Africa, 3,202,100; Belgian Congo-Angola} 
Transvaal Government in 1907, two years after its | 1,258,000; Southwest Africa Protectorate, 520,000; 
Gold Coast, 417,000; British Guiana, 190,000; Brazil, . 

rn 


~— 
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_ discovery. and presented to King Edward as a token 
of loyalty. The chief stones into which it was divided , 
may be seen today with the collection of British 
crown jewels in the Tower of London. 

Two other famous diamonds owned by Britons are 
the triangular Nassac, once an ornament of a temple 
in Hindustan, which was taken from the conquered 
Prince Pehwa Bajero by the East India Company 
fainster and the Star of South Africa, purchased by 

e Star of Sou ca, pur 
vit / the Harl of Dudley, ea se 


¥ 

2 

! 

6 

> 

potential market of importance, oe : a 
In 1926 longed strikes; 
purchased few stones. France purchased less than 1ta ; 
Ps $ “i 

The Central European countries again entered the 
market on a small scale. : ES 4 
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SS GAME LAW OFFICIALS, UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO. 


UNITED STATES. 
Alabama—Department of Game and Fishertes, 
Montgomery. 
Alaska—Executive Officer, Alaska Game Com- 
ae so or Secretary of Agriculture, Wasi- 
on, D. C. 
Arizona—State Game Warden, Phoenix. 
Arkansas—Secretary, Game and Fish Commig- 
sion, Little Rock. 
California—Executive Officer, Fish and Game 
Solan, Postal Telegraph Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Colorado—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Denver. 
Connecticut—Superintendent of Fisheries and 
Game, Hartford. 
Delaware—Chief Game Warden, Dover. 
District of Columbia—Superintendent Metro- 
Politan Police, Washington. 
Fiorida—Commissioner, Department of Game 
and Fresh-Water Fish, Jacksonville. 
rgia—Game and Fish Commissioner, Atlanta. 
Hawaii—Fish and Game Commission, Honolulu. 
Idaho—Fish and Game Warden, Boise. 
Illinois—Director, Department of Conservation, 
Springfield. 
Indiana—Superintendent, Division of Fisheries 
and Game, State House, Indianapolis. 
lowa—State Game Warden, Des Moines. 
y Kansas—State Fish and Game Warden, Pratt. 
Kentucky—Exetutive Agent, Game and Fish 
Commission, Frankfort. 
Louisiana—Commissioner of Conservation, Court 
Building, New Orleans. 
Maine—Commissioner of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, State House, Augusta. 
Maryland—State Game Warden, 514 Munsey 
Building, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Director, Division of Fisheries 
and Game, State House, Boston. 
Michigan—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing. 
Minnesota—Game and Fish Commissioner, De 
partment of Conservation, St. Paul. 
Mississippi—Secretary of State, 
Sheriff or County Clerk. 
Missouri—Game and Fish Commissioner, Jeffer- 
son City. 
Na tatis—Saate Fish and Game Warden, Helena. 


Jackson; or 


Nebraska—Chief Fish and Game Warden, 
E Lincoln. 
Nevada—Secretary, State Fish and Game Com- 
: mission, Reno. 
New Hampshire—Fish and Game Commissioner, 
Concord. 


New Jersey—Secretary, Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, Trenton. 

New Mexico—Game and Fish Warden, Santa Fe. 

New York—Secretary, Conservation Commis- 


sion, Albany. 
North Carolina—Director, Dept. of Conserva- 


tion and Development, Raleigh. 


A ded tions under the Federal migratory- 
en pirat tres ty ae eave been adopted by Secretary of 
. culture Jardine and approved by the President. 
oy shorebirds that may be hunted during 1928 
=i podeock. a cuits eo! esr 
ee being prescribed for greater and lesser yellowlegs. 
Nox c +9 are made in existing regulations affecting 
the length of seasons or size of bag limits on ducks and 


geese. 
~The ~ sinkboxes on inland waters is pro- 
hibited, ‘but os coastal waters sinkboxes may be used 


th ide that each one must be 
under restrictions that provide ms ne ee 


, { Idaho the season 

In the five northern counties o swith that 
ontana, as the two areas are climatically similar, 
fae season on wild fowl there being September 
16 to December 31 instead of the former October 1 to 


day by any person during the 
is 


tions conduct 
Se lag ol the woodcock is maintaining its numbers 


in New England, the North Atlantic Coast eee and 
ariti 


her sections are not so encouraging. 
mpg! pear amending the regulations to provide 


North Dakota—Secretary, Game and Fish Board; 
Devils Lake. ~ ve 
Ohio—Chief Game Warden, 
Agriculture, Columbus. 
klahoma—State Game and Fish Commission; 
Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—State Game Warden, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—Executive Secretary, 
Game Commissioners, Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island—Chairman, Commissioners of 
Birds, Providence. 
South Carolina—Chief Game Warden, Columbia. 
South Dakota—Director, Division of Game and 
Fish, Department of Agriculture, Pierre. 
Tennessee—State Game and Fish Warden, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Nashville. 
ie ae Fish and Oyster Commissioner, 
ustin. 
Utah—Fish and Game Commissioner, Salt Lake 


Department of 


Cosi oe tna and Game Commissioner, Mont- 
pelier. 
Virginia—Executive Secretary, Department of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond. 
Washington—Supervisor of Game and Game 
Fish, Box 384, Seattle. 
West Virginia—Game and Fish Commission, 
Charleston; or Chief Game Protector, Buckhannon. 
Wisconsin—Conservation Commissioner, Madi- 


son. 
Wyoming—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 


Cheyenne. 
CANADA. 
The Commissioner of Canadian National Parks, 


Department of the Interior, Ottawa, administers © 


the Migratory Birds Convention Act. 

Alberta—Game Commissioner, Department of 
Agriculture, Edmonton. 

British Columbia—Provincial Game Warden. 
Game Branch, Victoria. : 

Manitoba—Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
ee. 

New Brunswick—Chief Game Warden, Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines, Fredericton. 

Northwest Territories—Director, Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of the 
Interior, Ottawa. 

Nova’ Scotia—Chief Cl’k, Dept. of Lands and 
Forests, Halifax. 

Ontario—Deputy Minister of Game and Fish- 
eries, Toronto. 

Prince Edward Island—Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, Charlottetown. . 

Quebec—Superintendent of Fisheries and Game, 
ye atyy al of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 
Quebec. 

Saskatchewan—Game Commissioner, Regina. 

Yukon—Gold Commissioner. 

Newfoundland—Secretary, Game and Inland 
Fisheries Board, St. Jobns. 


MEXICO. 
Mexico—Secretary of Agriculture, City of Mexico. 


FEDERAL GAME AND FISH LEGISLATION IN 1927. 


a two-year close season on greater and lesser yellow- 
legs is to place all species of shorebirds—except 
Wilson or jacksnipe and woodcock—on the list of 
memory birds for which no open season is at present 

‘ovided. 
if shorebird shooting will be permitted in 1928 
by Federal regulation except in the case of woodcock 
and jacksnipe. Reports show that yellowlegs have 
not been increasing. 

The use of sinkboxes on inland waters will no lone 
be itted. It has been found that the use of t 
wild-fowling device on the comparatively restricted 
feeding and resting grounds on inland waters has an 
injurious effect in driving ducks from these areas, 
and in addition the marked decrease of marsh lands 
through drainage and evaporation renders this 
amendment all the more desirable. 

Under restrictions, the use of sinkboxes will still be 
permitted on coastal waters. though the pew la- 
tion requires that each box be 700 yards frei any shore 
or island and 700 yard from any other sinkbox. 

In Canada the season is being closed on black- 
bellied Tor golden plovers and yellow legs until 

. 1, 1929. ’ 
Jorn Federal dally bag limits were reduced on 
sora from fifty to twenty-five, on Wils 
jacksnipe from twenty-five to twenty, and on rails 
other than sora and gallinules to twenty-five in 
the aggregate of all tthe with not more than 

teen of any one species. 
mer which were formerly included in the com- 
bined limit of twenty-five with rails and gallinules, 
were given a separate limit of twenty-five a day. 


Board of 
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BIRD CENSUS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


_. Zt has been ascertained through these counts that 


5 


rag birds in the agricultural districts in the Northeastern 
United States average slightly more than a pair to 
the acre, though in parts of the arid West and on 
the treeless plains this number dwindles to an 
verage of half a pair, or even less, to the acre. 
| By far the most abundant, birds in the United 
States are the robin and the English sparrow, but 
several others are common enough to make their 
total numbers run well into the millions. The counts 
go tar show that the most abundant bird on farms 


NATIONAL BIRD 


Estab- 
‘NAME NAME lished . NAMB 
elican Island, Fla........] 1903 ||Hawatian Islands.......-. 1909 ||Pishkun, Mont........... i 
Breton Island, La.....-.. 1904 ||Salt River, Ariz.......... 1909 ||Desecheo Island, P. R....} 1912 
1905 ||Deer Flat, Idaho.........- 1909 ||Gravel Island, Wis.....-.. 1913 
_..| 19@5 |! Willow Creek, Mont....-.. 1909 || Aleutian Islands, Alaska. .| 1913. 
S=)1905.4}Carisbad, Ni-Mh... 1909 '|/Petit Bois Isl., Ala., Miss..| 1913 
a NES 1905 ||Rio Grande, N. M........| 1909 ||Anaho Island, Ney. . -| 1913 
Re her ees 1906 ||Cold Springs, Ore...-...'..| 1909 |}Smith Island, Wash 1914 
eile ies 1907 ||Belle Fourche, S. D.......| 1909 |/Hdiz Hook, Wash... 1915 
' 1907 ||Strawberry Valley, Utah...| 1909 || Dungeness Spit, Wa 1915 
1907|/Conconully, Wash........ 1909 || Big Lake, Ark.... 1915 
1907 ||Minidoka, Idaho..... ..| 1909 ||Mille Lacs, Minn. 1915. 
1907 ||Bering Sea, Alaska. : -| 1909 |} North Platte, Neb. 1916 
ate ste 1907 +||'Tuxedni, Alaska... 1909. ||Caloosahatchee, Fla 1920 
EON Raa 1907 {|St Lazaria, Alaska 1909 ||Nine-Pipe, Mont... 1921 
1908 ||Culebra, P: R.. 1909 |)Pablo, Mont..... ~| 1921 
Tortugas Keys, Fla.......| 1908 ||Farallon, Cal. . 1909 ||Flat Creek, Wyo. ........ 1922 
*, Key West, Fla...... -| 1908 }||Pribilof, Alaska. 1909 ||Blackbeard Island, Ga....} 1924 
; : .| 1908 ||/Bogoslof, Alaska. 1909. ||Brevard, Fla. ......2s...- 1925 
1908. ||Clear Lake, Cali .| 1911 || Upper Mississippi River...} 1926 
1908 -||Forrester Island, Alaska...; 1912 ||Columbia River.......... 1926 
1908 ||Hazy Islands, Alaska... .. 1912 ||Johnston Island, Hawaii...) 1926 
ima Sc 1908..4)Niobrara, Neb... ....20.%. 1912 |;Savannah River, So. Car...}-1927 
Matlacha Pass, Fla :|- 1908: |;Green Bay, Wis.-........ 1912 ||MeKay Creek, Oregon.-...| 1927 — 
Island Bay, Fla... 2.2.2. 1908 .||Chamisso Island, Alaska. 1912 


Census; Big Game : 
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in the Northeastern States is the robin; next to this 
is the English sparrow, and following these are th 
song sparrow, chipping sparrow, meadow lark, 
and catbird, in the order named, The densest bird 
population anywhere recorded is on the suburban 
estate of Gilbert Grosvenor, near Washington, 
D. C., where a careful count showed, in 1915, one 
hundred and thirty-five pairs of forty species on five’ 
acres. Two city blocks, well furnished with trees, 
in the city of Aiken, S. C., harbored sixty-five pairs 
on ten acres. ; 


RESERVATIONS. 


Dec, 22, 1921, the President signed an Execu- 
Order creating bird refuges of the lands within 
ational Bison Range, Mont., Sullys Hill Game 
rve, N. D., and the Elk Refuge, Wyo. 


BIRD RESERVATIONS OF NAT. ASSOC. OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES. 


ss A’ Loutre Mud Lumps, La. | Wevecket Island, Mass. : Long Pond, Fla. 
eeman’s Rock, Me. Huron Islands, Mich. Buzzard Island, S. C. 


atton Island, Me.’ ~ Cobb Island, Va. 


Bear. 


———__ _—]" Beer. 
Br.| Griz. 


5,900/5,000] 57,300]... 

iets. bent 2 100}. . 

59,368 
50}... 


24 10,894]... . ..1236,680 
164) 2,704) 18) 26,115 
LL RA 61 

133] 60,105 
Nae ace 225 


DEPT 
IN FEET. 


Pressur 
~ Qbs,). 


Elk. 


75 


131} 
8,295 
“4.saél iaz6 


SOS] ess etveatekes 
10,593 


- Metiric Island, Me. Ray's Lake, La. - 
‘ Orange Lake, Fla 
Micanopy Rookery, Fla. San Sebastian Rookeries, Fla. 

Santee River, S.C. 
Paul J. Rainey 


Mt. 


Pressure | 
(Ibs.) 


Paul J. Raine Sanctuary, Lady Bird Fond, Fa. 
{ r range Creek, Fla. oosevelt Sanctuary, Oyster Bay. 
Cranbe ty Island, Me. Sampson Lake, Fla. Wallace Bay, Fla. ye OYE aE eae 
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CAME IN THE UNITED STATES, AND IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS. 
70 per cent of total number of the wild : 

ars, goats and sheep in the United States live | estimates by Government Forestry experts. 


BIG GAME IN NATIONAL FORESTS, JANUARY 1771927. 


The Yale Corporation has set aside 200 acres of 
the Ray Tompkins Memorial tract near the new 
Yale golf course as a preserve for the native plant 
and wild life of this region. ' 


Bird Island, La. 
Montgomery Prairie, Fla. 
Craney Island, N. C. 


or range in the National Forests, according to 


B 
Ante-/—————— 
lope. {B1. Br.| Griz. 


State 


Cn) 5 

ova.e} 6,420 
ais 10 
467] 1,461 


at 
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United States—National Forests; Big Trees. 365 
(ON Srube Sao sy oi bacanaehan sie iat A iene RC 
NATIONAL FORESTS. 


The name of the forest fs first, the name of the Revised by the Forest Service, United States 
State in i a located is second, the figures show | Department of Agriculture, which controls the 


— 


area in acres | National Forests. 
Absaroka, Mont........ 851,046] Hayden, Wyo.-Col 393,893] Plumas, Cal...... Ra cs. 1,107,947 
Alabama, Ala.......... 105, 534) Helena, Mont.. - _ 682,322/ Powell, Utah.. «.+ 1,050,462 
Allegheny, Pe. ets. z 149) 232) Holy Cross, Col. . 1,124,534 Prescott, Ariz. - 1,164,829 
Angeles, Cal. .....565.. 646,192) Humboldt, Ney. oo dy 322, 352] Rainier, Wash. . 1,276,532 
Apache, Ariz.-N. M..... 1,564,046 Humphreys, Vay; ‘ay 3,184] Rio Grande, Col 1,135,898 
Arapaho, ‘Col. . sos... . 636,446] Idaho, Idaho. .......... ,687,915) Rqutt, Col... . 3 48,838 
Ashiey, Utah-Wyo ocd 988,440) Inyo, Cal.-Nev......... 1,698,664) Saint Joe, Idaho, . w» s+ 666,618 
Beartooth, Mont,...... 660,127| Jackson, S.C. 12.0.2... 20,225|/Salmon, Idaho. . 1/2221! 4 TOS aie 
Beaverhead, Mont...... i 1338, 224| Jefferson, Mont. .._....  F on 395|San Bernardino, Cal. 97,301 
3 elleyue-Savanna, Il... 710|Kaibab, Ariz........2.: "769,894|San Isabel, Col... dicads 598,936 
Benning, Ga....... td 78" 560 Kaniksu, Wash.-Idaho. 444,686/San Juan, ‘Col ws aa 1,239,361 
Bighorn, Wyo - 1,125,632 eee Cal.-Ore...... 1,533,980/ Santa Barbara, Galas 1,772,555 
Bitterroot, Mont Spr 1047, 071) Knox, 22/660 Santa Fe, N. M........ 1,270,372 
Blackfeet, Mont 4 836,967; Rootenat Mont. - 1,334,978|Santiam, Ga kwinis «0S ee 91 
Black Hills, S. D yo..  626,412|La Sal, Utah-Col. . 922 Sawtooth, Idaho. .... <2. 1,158,259 
Boise, RANG <i ass - 1,062,768 Lassen, Cc 944, 292) Selway, Idaho. . Per <i yy ,157 
Cabinet, Mont......... 29/311 Leadville, Col. : - 927,487|Sequola, Cal... 0.6... 1,450,133 
Cache, Idaho-Utah. : |): 777,891) Lee, Va. . .. 7,177|Shasta, Cal. .-/! 68, 
California, Cal......... 822,735] Lemhi, Idaho. ....)..; 357,705|Shenandoah, Va Va. 414,294 
Caribou, Idaho-Wyo.... 710, as Lewis and ak Mont.. sig 731|Shoshone, Wyo 1,584,027 
Caéraon, No Mo... ls 1,067,082 poe Amba meg 114/207|Slerra, Cal... ... 1,492,617 
Cascade, Ore... .<..2 036 1 *023,510 LOW, Mond: .). solos s oe TEST oe 9|Siskiyou, Cal.-Ore - 1,362,134 
hallis, Sal Ree hen 1,272, at Luquillo. Porto Rico. 12,443/Sitgreaves, Ariz......... 671,984 
PEO OAS. | ec oe 1,807,811] Madison, Mont........ 953,456] Siuslaw, Ore........... 549,850 . 
Snerukes Gan -N.C.-Tenn. 236,083] Malheur, Ore. .......2. 1,048,506] Sni ualmie, Wash. ..:.. 689,574 
Chugach, Alaska 4, 794,079 Manti, MitHHs ne eh aie 724,432! Stanislaus, Cal......... 810,632 
Clearwater, ae 985) Manzano, N..M........ 669,010] Superior, WMintt,: ees 800, 
Cleveland, Cal. 380,108 McClellan, Ala......... 15,350) Tahoe, Cal.-Nev........ $16,714 
Cochetopa, Col.. 908,787] Meade, Md............ 4,725) tet eo Mai - 1,375,097 
Coconino, 1,716,806! Medicine, Bow, Wyo 552, 174)Teton, Wyo............ »881,052 
oeur d’ “hiene, Idaho 662,982] Michigan, Mich........ 126,762 Sonya, Pa. 20,8 
Colorado, Col.......... $29, 414) Minidoka, Idaho-Utah. 590,744) Tolyabe, Nev. 1,883,583 
Columbia, Wash........ 763,179 “aa | Minn Ax se 190,945) Tongass, Alaska. 16,549,093 
' Colville, Wash.......... 745,781| Missoula, Mont. ....... 1,022'835) Tonto, Ariz. . 2,260,71 
Coronado, Ariz-N.M... 1, 480. 084| Modoc, Cal..... 2.2122! 1:470,005| Trinity, Cal... 1,410,202 
Crater, Ore.-Cal........ 853,306| Mono, Cal............. 1,260,536} Tusayan, Ariz. - 1,271,067 
MRE Seca ot xt be 423" 345 Monongahela, Va-W.Va.- 174,325/Dinta, Utah, )., 3. Peek 1,077,292 
Custer, Mont-S. D..... 590. 764) Montezuma, Col........ 697,333 Umatilla, Ore.-Wash. ... 1,233,310 
MRO WE SS. tw, 5 733, 051| Mount Baker, Wash. 1,460,665 Umpqua, Ore.......... 1,014,029 
Deerlodge, Mantis oo ox 980| Mount Hood, Ore...... 1,059,292} Unaka, Tenn.-N. C.-Va. 156,154 
Deschutes, Ore......... ie Be 743| Nantahala,Ga. N = -S.C. 244,680} Uncompahgre, Col... ... 711,108 * 
N. J 6,785) Natural Bridge, ve - 152,831] Upton, N. Y......... 2.6 rs 
at 854 Retr asin.» Neb. 5,946) Wallowa, Oregon....... 962,014 
. 1,175,128] Wasatch, Utah.. ../11.: 609,247 
ies L 1,661,166] Washakie, Wyss esses 865,282 
ware ast7 Sivmp Ore. . 718, 154| Weiser, Idaho. .... ie 
ly 530, 867) Wenatchee, Wash. 
. White M’t'n, N. 
+.+e+ . 304,855) White River, Col 
581 ‘002 Payette, TAghO ee... cise 1,307,235 Whitman, Ore..... ebalhe 
1,596,201| Pend bs Idaho. .... 673,940| Wichita, Okla.......... 
Grand Mesa, ‘des ees yw 659.26 PIRG, COL, s.05's. Jb eden t 1,086,990; Wyoming, Wyo 
Gunnison, — aS Ee Pine Pining, Ne Yi55a8.3 i —_— 
Harney, 8. D........... 508,755| Pisgah, N. C.-Tenn....; 278,257! Total United States. 158,759,210 


State gee Forests in the United New York has the largest with’ over Faget 000 
tates on Dec. 31, 1925, had an area of 10,100,-|acres.. Pennsylvania is second with 1,1 32000 
acres. acres. 


. 
a HOW LONC IT TAKES TREES TO GROW. 
Pulp- Pulp- 
Posts woot (tsa. | Pitine’| loss pone wood, PoNes“| Pulte | loos 
‘O08 
ath tein” @in.| trees) asus stn. (6-in. | (8-in.| (11-in. | (14-in. | (18-in. 
trees) | trees) trees) | trees) trees) |trees)| trees) | trees) | trees) 
“4 ed ey eee ee, al nese 9 eS Pe SLE 
7 ears | Years Years|Years| Years | Years | Years 
Northern: ¥ aie gaping ahaa Green Maple, silyer .|15-25|20-30| 25- 35|....... , Sen eae 
ae ee 25-35|30-40| 45— 55] 60- 70].......||Walnut, black|15-25|/20-30| 30- 40)....1. 2}. 222201 
fee Booch ...... 85-80|80-95|110-125 145-160] 185-200] |Soucnern: 
SBE aise 80-70) 75-8 |i00-iid| 130-146) [Aut wnsve.- [15-25 [20-90] 25- 35) 35- 45] BO- 0 
Ee ea nae HER aay a) aa 
ae aight [95-70 70-89) 80- "!1}10-26|15-25] 18— 30] 20- 30] 30- 40 
_/ Pine; red 125 /15-25120-30] 25- 35] 35- 45] 45—- 55 
| Pine, white.. .)1 1 ]20-30/25-35] 45- 55] 65— 80 110 
Spruce, ri **'/15-25|20-30] 30- 40] 40- 50] 50- 60 
Tamarack ~ 2! |10-20/15-25| 20- 30] 25- 35] 55- 65 
Central Rash.“ -|15-25]20-30| 30- 40] 60- 70|....... 
wood: 
i 25] 25- 40| 45- 55| 65- 75||Rir, Douglas. .|20-30/25-35] 30- 40) 45~ 55] 60- 70 
ms Bicker. 15-50 35-80 30. 0 $0-100 110-120] |Pine, lodge. . | |35-45|5 75— 85|150-160]....... 
Oak, black... [25-35]39-45) 49- 99] 75~ 85 129-135 Piney Be.” 92-40 la5280] 45 60/ 6O- 75] 80-100 
Pee 0-40 ae50 5a 63 $0160 150-160] Fir, white... .|60~70 Wee 85- 95100-1190] 120-130 
ba: | Boplat yellow 16-37 [22-50] 32-70] 45-100) 65-185]| Hemlock... |, ..; ./45-b5] 63- 7] 90-1001120-180 
- “12-35 Rodent: [22-52130-301 80- 40! 45— Bel 65-75 


diameter 5 feet above the sroad will | northern and 25 southern hardwood trees 5 inches in 


pe d inne PO northern re tree of any variety 21 { 23 inches in diameter will yield a cord. It takes 35 
ine! in 


yield lana cord of wood. A southern softwood tree 


diameter 5 feet above the ground to yield one cord, 


PRODUCTION OF. LUMBER iN. ‘THE UNITED STATES. ° ; , 
. @igures, by United States Census Bureau and United States Forest Service, show millions of B ard fe 


-18, Mali mad - 30,503)1909. - 
37,551)1910. . 
40,256| 1911. . 


33,22411912. . 


Figures for 1880 and 1904, 1910-1918, and 1919 and 
since, exclude customs mills and other small plants, 
which, in 1924, cut about 53,680,000 board feet. 

n 1925 there were sawed 3,161,137,000 lath. 

The production. of lath varies little from year to 
year, haying totalled 2,961,200,000 in 1924, as 
et 2,523,998,000 in 1899; but shingles have 

ually decreased LE 15,340,909,000 in 1905, 


1879... 


:00 
139/158 


jigt7. 


1916.. -39, 807 192! 3, 79911924, 


None of the above figures includes Alaska, where, 
in 1925, the lumber cut and sawed totalled 40,857,- 
000,000 board feet, of which 35,718,000 was spruce, _ 
and 2,938,000 was hemlock; shingles, 2,636,000. - 

Timber used in mines in 1923, an average year, 


amounted to 174,389,000 cubic feet of round logs, 
worth $29,923,422; and 507,359, Mer board feet of 


sawed lumber, valued at $15,755,970. 


LUMBER CUT BY STATES, 1925 
(Figures Show Thousands of Board Feet.) 


2; wid 738\Indiana........  178,560)New ret eggs i 260,680 SouthtDakota. . 
: 45,609|Kentucky 207,278| New Jersey . 9,81 - 
1, 597. 130|Lousiana . .. peo 091|New Mexico . 
Calif. é pore 2) Om 991|Maine.. . 330,103|New York . 
1,069|Maryland. . 88,963| North Carolina. 
iL 650|Massachusetts.. 109,625/Ohio 
a 7'324|Michigan...... 797,610|/Oklahoma 
. 1,063,876|Minnesota..... 578,703|Oregon. 
. 1,365,174) Mississippi 3, 127,678| Pennsylvania. - } 
i stars tS Missouri 186,789] Rhode Island. . 3, 686 ing 16,105 
29,456|Montana . 388,854!South Carolina. 980/289 All tert States. 16,069 


‘The full aes for 1925 are: 38,338,641,000 board feet. They do not include production of mills cutting 
Tess than 50,000 feet. 
LUMBER CUT, BY SPECIES, 1925. 
\ (Figures Show Thousands of Board Feet.) 


179,032|Cypress 902,590 Oakenet a5 2,129,181|Western wetton, 

19,686| Douglas ar; 8, 154,373|Red gu ns 
179,642|Elm.. - . 190,632 Bedwood 2 
180,585 Hemlock . 


grad 
fo 7,324,027,000 in 1925 


157.580| Washington... . 
ee 216,383] West Virginia . 


751,276| White pin 
306,992) Yellow pine ; 
306,991 By CATnery: 24 286| Yellow poplar. . 
24,979| Tupelo 220,219)All other ...... 


Lt 
308,091 Lodgepeie pine. 
921,566 Walnut. Siamese 70,251 


114:733 
142,113|Maple 


THE PULP INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Pulp Wood Wd. Pulp Pulp Wood Wood Pulp 
Consumed. Produced. Imported. Imported. 


Quantity. Quantity. 


Wood Pulp 
Exported. 


[ Quamtity.| "Vatu = 


Value. Quantity.| Value. 

s Dollars. 

1,097,577| 7,202,570 
,031,934 8,563,458 


Value. 


(Cal) {| —— 
‘Quantity. 
ees 


2,601 74,702, a4 

¥ 715/75,742,871 
1, 863" 614/81,834)453 
1,731,413|91,230,740 


amount of wood consumed, of al! species, is reduced © 
by_ this process. 

Poplar, yellow poplar, gum, basswood, beech, > 
birch, maple, cottonwood, Douglas fir, and willow — 
are reduced m: by the soda process, and yellow 
pine, jack sine, and tamarack or larch by the ‘sul- 


om Of the total United States production of wood pulp 
in 1926 (4,394,766 short: sone) 822,131 short tons was 


sed in A York State. 

The’ principal wood used in Maine is domestic 
pitbent in Wisconsin, hemlock; and in New York, 
Imported spruce. More than one-half of the totai 
orts of spruce pulp-wood into the United States 

is! Sonsuimed in the last-named State. 
"The sulphate process is the leading one employed 
iyphe reduction of spruce, hemlock, balsam fir, white 
fir, 1 waste. Nearly one-half of the total 


phate process. 

A greater amount of wood of all species is Hoduced ae 
by the mechanical process than by either the soda or — 
the mira greed process, but the reduction by the me- | 

process does not, in the case of am 


NEWSPRINT PAPER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1914-1926. 


Exports. 
Value. Quantity. 


Doltars, Pou nds. ae 
12,189, 792/121,578,332 


Value. 


19.11) 255. 462,866 
0.11 /459,737,288 


The total 1925 United States EMauution of Babak 


hat than Hevenrint, was 7,669,856 short tons, of | 


t 


Cal 
Yr. 


Dollars. 


_ Imports. 


Cees: Value. Quantity. 


Dotiars Pounds. 


*21./1 easole 1859 


22. 2058 35, 


»935,61 


"23.12\617,685,620 
oF 2, 


714,466,600 oat 
.|2,896,850,378) 1 


138: 3,701,350, 149]1 


which New York § ; “4 
wou tae, tate ees eases aR 


; 


Name of Fish. 


"large mouth 


Speen ri 


reported by U. 


Umited States—Champion Anglers; Tobacco Production. 


BIC FISH CAUCHT BY ANCLERS. 


*Lake trout, 80 Ibs., Mackinaw, Mich., abt. 1878, 
. S. Nat. Mus. 
tReported but not yet verified. 

All of the Field and Stream records, taken for 


BIGGEST FISH CAUGHT BY ANY METHOD. 


CAUGHT WITH ROD AND REEL. 


367 


SAS ue by John Treadwell Nichols of the | Campen Heilner of Field and. Stream; who also is 


érican Museum of Natural History and by Van | a field representative of the Museum, 


“3 —_————_————— 
Year Lbs. | Ozs. Where Caught. By Whom Caught. 
1912 66 4 |Santa Catalina Isl., Cal... .|Frank Kelly 
1916 95 0 |Long Key, Fla........ . «|S. W. Eecles 

seve 64 4 |Miami, Fla . .|A. H. Peterson 
1906 9 4 |L'gL’ k,C heboy ‘a Co. Mich.| Wm. F. Shoemaker 
1926 24 © |Tombigbee River, Ala... .. Geo. J. Nicholls 
1913 73 Q |Vineyard Sound, Mass ... .|Ghas. B, Church 
1920 _68 + PRC RCS Ce ee ara .|Louls M, Silvia 
1916 515 0 {Santa Catalina Isl., Cal... .;Wallace Beerley 
904 60 QO jSanta Catalina Isl., Cal... ./C. H. Harding 
8 2 hing Banks, N a Bay ..|Peter Volkman 
20 4 |Fishing Banks, N.Y. bast .| Lewis Harm 
25 0 |Cohasset Narrows, Mass . .|L. Hathaway 
13 12 |Bimini, Bahamas........ .}B. F. Peek 
23 QO |Wickham Lake,N.Y....... John or Aion 
57 0: {Long Key) Bia... BIG C. O. Shields 
= . Fishing Banks, N.Y. Bay ..|F. Troster, Pat Regan 
80 Q {Ocean City, N. J... 2.2.20 L. B, Fulton 
19 if) Fishing Banks, N.Y. i Fred Foster 
542 0 |Sarasota, Fla. . ..|Wm. E. Lincoln 
51 3 |Lake Viex Desert, Wis.....|J. A. Knobla 
15 12 |Auburn, Me . .|R. O. Haynes 
4 3 |+Bordentown, N. .|Dr. C..C, SAD bot \ 
36 8 |Ciearwater Lake, Ont. .|Wm. E. Bostwick 
17, Q |White River, Ind. .|Aaron Abel 
160 0 |Gulf of Lower California: .|W.I. Hollingsworth 
69 8 |Aaro River, Norway . Johann Aarven 
70 0 |Campbell River, Vancouver 
EVN BES Se @ ee Se Sir Richard Musgrave 
976 G{ Tir Zealatit d,s oe ace cree Cap. Laurie D. Mitchell 
582 0 HTornlA".,,. s.-e oR a ae Zane Grey 
450 O | INew Zealand: 22 2P oS. eo Gaon tw a oe ‘e 
232. Q |Panuco River, Mex......./W. A. McLaren 
14 8 |Nippigon River, Ont...... Dr. W. J. Cook 
25 5 .2;|Logan Rivér, Utah ....... W. W. Smart 
42 0 {Pyramid Lake, Indian a 
ervation, Nixon, Nev... .|John Skimmerhorn 
42 8 |Isle Royale, Mich.. . Seglem 
26 8 |Skycomish River, Wash . “|A. A. Cass 
42 0 |Columbia River . ..|tH. L. Betten 
758 0 [Liverpool, N. 8.. Zane Grey 
16 8 |Ftre Isl. Inlet, N. Y. John P. Wolf 
68 0 |Bimint, Bahamas. .|Henry W. Stelwagon 
60 8 |Santa Catalina Isi., Gal ....|W. W. Simpson 


their annual prize fishing contest, are sworn. to. 
Those of the Museum are taken from United States © 


Bureau of Fisheries,-Jordan & Evermann, G. Brown. 


(Compiled by the American Museum of Natural History.) 


- ‘-¥ Name of Fish. | Yr. 
‘Bass, Striped... 
Ny Channel. . 


q BOM wate cs fs a 


Jewfish 
Manta (Devilfish) 1918 
Mola (Oc’n eat 919 
Muskallunge.. . 1908 


Pie 


Cal. 
cept as 
to Tax.) 


Cigars. 


Ordinary 
Sizes. 


Number. mber. 
ae: este rg ie i i [iae 1.678 pet 103}13, 380455 


ISEB. -< 
ree Toop eC 
-|8,096, 738" 603 
'|6,726,095,483 


6,597,676,535 
6,463,193, 108 


“a 
“75 . 
CIGAR, CICARETTE, TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS IN THE: UNITED STATES, 


Very 
Small. 


br483'700 22'192,700|25,290, 


.| Where Caught. Name of Fish. | Yr. 


Ray, Whip....... 
Salmon, Atiantic.. 1331 


Chinook... 
Jap zan®, bee 
Sturgeo: 


Nant’ ket, Mass. 
erh’d/1919 
eae 


og hee pe 1, 


“ 


Bimin1, Bah.. 
8. C. Isl., Cal, Wahoo: 
Min. Lake, Wis. || Weakfish. 


Cigarettes. 
Ordin 
Siz 2 


Tobacco 
and 


Ve 
we Snuff. 


Large. 


187|15,816,210|17,964,3 B27 
aot peat Ay 


Bits A504 Be’ SE 


“The total revenue tax on ren in’ 1996 was $370,606.40 ($3.16 per cap.). 


100 
:}1912] 26,594 
1,500) 


Swordfish pun «-o] 1,000 


1|23°413.857|46,656,903,224 708; 4 
3h 33 diestis 119,784.23 32 rth 9:20 arorosr io 208,003.09 
a is, i 14/518, se peelar Se 08S 011 96 


Goode, and Field and Stream, 


Gt. Brit.’ coast 


Col. Riv., Ore. 
Off N. Z. 
Fla. 


wee Indies" 
N. J. Coast 


Revenue Tax. 


P 
Cap. 
Dollars. 


Total. 
Dollars. 


eee eee 


.| Where Caught ~ 


450 
83 


” 


& 


A - 868 
BA FISHERIES OF THE 


“Section. Persons, Capital. | Products. 


oe 


(Compiled by the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce.) 


é 


er ee 
% Re 


4 
UNITED STATES. 


Section. . « 


Persons.) Capital. 


eae No. | Dollars. | Dollars. No. | Dollars. 
~ $o. Atlantic: | WXSosl 808,359] 5.087,340| Lake o"Woods(1922)| 123] 139,95 
Sp. Atlante (1923) «| 17793} 10.535/905| _ 8.096.650| Miss, & Trib. ((1922)| 19,122) 7,349,034 
Gult (1029) i jd1-25) | 59.574| 39'821,342| 25,615,453] Pacific (1925)... . . 22'270| 28/651,490 
Now ng. (924) -.| 24.513) 28,961824| 18,818,192) Alaska (1925)... 28,052) 74,557,522 
su piso Reiger i shay | otal 191,984|10, 164,789] 108,681.067 


Great Lak 


"Vessels engaged, 5,645; tonnage, 160.97: 
and 22,131 were killed for their skins. 


3; 
‘The Alaska seal herd in 1926 numbered 761,281, | 
ANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BY-PRODUCTS OF UNITED STATES AND ALASKA. 
i eee a 


The Pacific Coast salmon pack in 1926 amounted to 
7,488,620 cases. 


ea Tuna Total By- Granda 
Prive Y CBT, Salmon. | Sardines. Fish. Oysters. Shrimp. Canned. | Producis. Total. 
aes ee af Pet gee ee eee 
ay } lars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Douars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1921. 98867, 169 6,307,362 074,626 1793271 ,804,781] 46,634,706] 8,351,827 
Bieri a 38.420,717]) 9,111,589] 4,511,873 2,423,616] 3,064,087 60,464,947] 11,390,693 
"533,57 9,896,796| 6,914,760 2,720,073| 4,381,534! 72,445,205 12,634,590 
..| 42,401,602] 12,636,599 5,756,586} — 2,478;0: 4,608,950| 72,164,589} 10,308,990 
tee t 47/369, 507 13,097,318] 8,499,080 3,721,159] 3,782,819 80,577,138] 14,600,198} 95,177,3 
56,219,306| ,.14,534,792] 5,282,283 2,026,569! /4,122,0921 86,193,240 12,133,110] 98,326,350 — 


ounds) ; 
-head 


pik 
_ The s 

und cans, The Al 
080,004; that from Pacific coast states, $10,139,302. 


ne commercial bakeries of the United States 
reported, for 1925, products yalued at $1,267,857,169 
an increase of 12.9 per cent as compared with 
 $1,122,906,314 for 1923 the last preceding census year, 
according to the Department of Commerce. 
_ ’Phese amounts do not include the value of bread. 
‘rolls, pastry, etc., baked by hotels, restaurants, an 
arding houses, but do include the value of the 
roducts of bakeries operated in connection with 
 Testaurants in all cases where it was possible to 
segregate the bakery business from the restaurant 
if such segregation was impossible, where 
ous that the income derived from the 
greater part of the 


@ output reported In detail was distributed as 


\ccording to the biennial census of manufactures 
‘taken in 1926, the establishments engaged primarily 
in making confectionery and salted nuts reported, 
for 1925, products valued at $380,761,000, an Increase 
_ of 4 per cent as compared with $366,256,000 for 1923, 
he last preceding census year. 
_ Of the total for 1925—$341,970,000, or nearly 
90 per cent represents products reported in detail, 
end $38,791,000 represents the value of products 
orted only in lump. | 
The output reported in detail was distributed as 
ia Chocolates, 295,704,000 pounds, valued at 
,000; bar goods, 282,658,000 pounds, 
63,515,000, hard candy, 190,350,000 pounds, 
1,702,000; pan work, 59,499,000 pounds, $8,973,000 
Ml other confectionery, $107,231,000. Salted nuts, 
878,000 Pounds, $12,178,000; miscellaneous pred- 
cts, $15,581,000. 
Sere ace 
5, ontside the industry proper in 1923 was $13,548,000. 


Wage earners in the caridy industry in 1925 num- 
ate 63,596 and their wages for ihe year totaled 
55,229,000. The cost of materials (including fuel,. 


“power, and containers) was $205,412,000. 


| A BILLION A YEAR SPENT FOR BREAD AND CAKE. 


; AMERICANS FOND OF. SWEETS. 


in, the value of confectionery produced 


Of the sardines, those from Maine were valued at — 
$6,727,388. The tuna catch weighed 126,774,792 
pounds; the oysters, 6,207,510 pounds. : 

The by-products in 1926 included 24,226 tons of 
menhaden dried scrap and meal; 23,553 tons of 
Menhaden acidulated scrap; 3,942,821 gations of 
menhaden oil; 44,159 tons of other fish scrap and 
meal; 1,036 tons of shrimp bran; 6,945,225 gallons 
of fish and whale fish and whale oll; and 251,166 
tons of crushed oyster shells. 

The U. S. Bureau of Fisheries in 1926, fiscal year, 
distributed 4,195,942,200 fry, 299,294,700 fingerlings, 
and 737,136,100 eggs—mostly flounders, | cod, 

ollock, . whitefish, perch, pike perch, haddock 
uffalo fish, carp, salmon, herring and trout. 


follows: Bread, rolls, and coffee cakes, 7,323,703,237 
pounds, valued at $594,377,068; biscuit crackers, 
sponge goods, sweet goods, and machine~-made 
cookies), 1,197,387,046 pounds, $242,985,753; soft 
cake (pastry, pound cake, package cake, fruit cake, 
and doughnuts, both hand and machine made), 
$170,496,714. ; 
Pies, $55,356,713; pretzels, 27,527,088 pounds, 
$4,906,386; miscellaneous products, $6,943,179. 


PICKLES, JELLIES AND PRESERVES, ~ 


The combined value of the 1925 output of estab- © 
lishments engaged Neate’ in the canning of fruits 
and vegetables and in the manufacture of pickles, 

ellies, preserves, and sauces amounted to $616,067,- 
48, an increase of 19.6~per cent as compared with 
$515,316,273 for 1923. 5 : 

Thetotal for 1925 was made up as follows: Canned ~ 
vegetables and soups, 112,935,180 cases, valued at 
$277,346,574; canned fruits, 25,718,141 cases, $101,- 
910,889; dried fruits, 1,052,636,757 pounds, $71,973,-. 
714; dried vegetables, 1,237,550 pounds, $186,466. F 

Pickles, sauces, etc., $102,047,220; preserves, jel- 
ee jane, $35,507,266; miscellaneous products, 


ICE CREAM.’ i 
The establishments engaged primarily In the manu- 
facture of ice cream reported, for 1925, products 
valued at $286,175,686, an increase of 10.1 per cent 
as compared with $259,966,987 for 1923. ’ 
The total for 1925 is made up as follows: ice cream, 
including ices, specialties, etc., 244,581,960 gallons, 
valued at $299, 414,785; pnd miscellaneous products, 
such as ice, confectionery, butter, bakery goods, etc., — 
Fr os tos reuse vac Sanaa Gi 
na on, ice cream to the value of $31,284,966 
was reported by establishthents in other inaunbrles 
principally those manufacturing butter, condens Ae 
roy esarae ting and pr and other bakery — 
This industry classification covers establishments 
engaged in manufacturing, as their principal products, 
ice cream, water ices, sherbets, and frozen custards. i 
It does’ not, therefore, cover the manufacture of —_— 
these products by hotels, restaurants, and soda 
fountains, Ji, SP ie 
No data for manufacturers whose annual output —_— 
was valued at less than $5,000 were tabulated; and 
no data for mercantile establishments which {ncident- 
ally manufactured ice cream were tabulated unless 
the value of the ice-cream Procuonian rie 
,( pi 


census year amounted to $20 or more. 


United States—Meat Production, and Consumption. 369 


MEAT PRODUCTION (SLAUGHTER) AND CONSUMPTION IN THE JU. S. 
(Figures, which are official, represent (except P. C. i. e., per capita) millions of pounds.) 


Beef. | Veal. Mutton-Lamb. Pork (Bxcl. Ld). Lard. 

Cal. |Sla Consump, /Sla Consump. '|Sla Consump. |Sla Consum sum: 
Year. ugh — | ugh ugh e ug ve cies Wiehe =: us 
ter.| Total.;P. C. ter.| Total.|P. C. ter.| Total,P. C.|  ter.)Total)P. C.| tion. | Total.P. C. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. . Lbs. Lbs, 

1907 .| 7,193] 6,780) 77.5) 644 7.4| 560} 558) 6.4] 6,622] 5,917) 67.7) 1,649} 1,055) 12.1 
1908 .| 6.642] 6,367| 71.5] 627| 627) 7.0} 559 557] 6.3) 6,968) 6,235) 70.0) 1,741) 1,1 12.9 
1909 .| 7,041) 6,835] 75.4) 683) 683) 7.5) 603) 601 6 .6| 6,024) 5,455] 60.1} 1,504) 1,042) 11.5 
1910-.| 6,703] 6,561) 71.1) 686) 686) 7.4; 599) 596) 6 | 5,649] 5,267| 57.1] 1,434) 1,052) 11.4 
1911 .| 6.466} 6.342| 67.7} 656] 656) 7.0) 732] 729] 7.8| 6,596] 6,046) 64.5) 1,673) 1,063) 11.3 
1912 .| 5,888] 5,807} 61.1} 667} 667) 7.0) 779) 773) 8.1 6,407| 5,873] 61.8) 1,626] 1,068) 11.2 
1913 .| 5,881] 5,852) 60.6) 487 7| 5.0| 731| 725) 7.5) 6,622) 6,077] 63.0] 1,681) 1,100) 11.4 
1914 | 5,606| 5,722) 58.4) 432) 437) 4 4, 712 724| 7.4) 6,530) 6,102) 62.3) 1,657) 1,192) 12.2 
1915 .| 5.779) 5.414] 54.5} 427| 428] 4.3] 622| 622] 6.3] 6,971) 5,908} 59.5) 1,775) 1,281) 12.9 
1916 .| 6.075] 5.639} 56.0} 535} 536] 5.3) 608} 613] 6.1) 7,386] 6,055) 60.1) 1,849) 1,368) 13.6 
1917 .| 6,641) 6,083} 59.5) 661) 662) 6.5) 473) 473 4.6) 6,139] 5,037} 49.3) 1,557) 1,195) 11.7 
1918 .| 7,279) 6,522) 63 .0 764, 765| 7.4) 493) 486] 4.7| 7,854) 5,684) 54.8) 1,983) 1,374) 13.3 
1919 | 6,758} 6,474) 61.6) 803) 808) 7.7 603} 607| 5.8] 7,832] 5,755] 54.8] 2,039] 1,292) 12.3 
1920 .| 6,713] 6,713) 63.1; 806) 814) 7.6 588} 5.5) 7,455) 6,437| 60.5) 2,056) 1,416] 13.3 
1921 | 6163) 6.171| 56.9| 747| 751, 7.0) 626} 639) 5.9] 7,645] 6,886) 63 .5) 2,114) 1,223) 11 3 
1922 .| 6,706} 6,643} 60.4) 792 797| 73 5| 545) 5.0] 8,260) 7,260] 66.1] 2,357] 1,558) 14.2 
1923 .| 6,873] 6,850) 61.3) 870) 872; 7.8) 971 576) 5.2) 9,595| 8,338) 74.7] 2,783) 1,707) 15.3 
1924 | 7,065] 6,993) 61.5) 931) 935) 8.2 589] 589} 5.2! 9,279] 8,492) 74.7) 2,746] 1,749) 15.4 
1925 .| 7.146| 7.166] 62.1] 1.001} O04) 8.7| 599) 597) 5.2) 8,255) 7,7 67 .6| 2,223) 1,522) 13.2 

1926 | 7.458] 71429] 63.41 960, 964! 8.2! 643) 6411 5.5] 8,181 7,689| 65 .7| 2.3241 1,584! 13 

ALL MEATS (excepting Lard.) 

1 Consumption. |} Consumption. - 
Slaught- Imports|————_—__ Slaught- mports| ————__——— 

Cal. er. Exports} (ess re- Per Cal. er. Exports! (es Te- Per 
Year. | Total. exports)} Total. jcapita, || Year. Total. exports)|. Total. | capita. 

Mil. Lbs.| Mil.Lbs.| Mil.Lbs.|Ma.Lbs._| . Lbs. - Mitl.Lbs. |Miél.Lbs.| Mil.Lbs,| Mil.Lbs.| Lbs. 

1907. +. 15,025 971|.......] 13,905), 159.1 " 13,932} 1,310 36| 12,273) 120.1 
1 oF 14,801 862}. 13,791} 154.9 16,405 2,428 131 3,472 30.1 
1909. 14,362 651). 13,58. 149 .8 16,006} 2,169 72| 13,6 130.0 
1910 13,648 437 13,121} 142.2 15,511 1,089) 116 14,557} 136.8 
1911 14,454 cr ere 13,777} 147 .1 15,182 819 46 4, 133 .3 
1912 13,749 it) Ree 3,1 138 .1 16,295 775 49} 15,247] 138.8 
1923. 13,729 518 13,149} 136.2 17,912} 1,005 33 6 149.0 
1914... 299} 491 307} 13, 132 .7 17,867 Ti7 34, 17,012} 149.6 
1915... 13,816} 1,309 147| 12,389] 124 .8}|1925 17,005 592 30) 16,565} 143.6 
1916... 14,626| 1,314 40} 12,865| 127.7 1926... 17,245 465) 59| 16,726] 142.8 


The figures represent dressed weight, and include a small aati of goat meat. 
ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED. 
Year. Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Year. Cattle. Calves. 


Number. | Number: | Num Pe Number. Numd: 

1907.... 13. 286,730] 6,211, 930 13,359,850 |54,708,530 ¥ 030, 60/12. 148,734 |56, 780 
1908... !.}12°851/560| 6,048'400]13, 525, 670 Bi, ‘815, 290) 7'513,900|13,359,270 [64,796,220 
1909... 13 611,422} 6,515,976 |14,724,699|53,219, 568 §'4.45,000|16,317.360 |65,190,3 
1910... .}13.540, 6,552,600 |14.797,030 ore 8'455,400|14,179,510161,899,910 
1911..../12'958;100| 6/264,500|18,056,850|56,646, $70 7.770,600|16,709,990 |62, 957, 
1912.. 979, 6,348,000 |19,247,340|59,564, L 8'363,100|14,112,050/68, 105,500 
1913... .}11,477,600] 5,284,500|18,520,240|57,046,3 8'824'200|14,862,450|79,843,370 
1914... }11,004,500| 4,661,400] 18,289,830 |55,500,680 9/466,300|15,440,980|79,630, 
1915... |10'822,100| 4,639,500|15,754,471|62,017,310 19,999,198 15.453, 68.204.29 
1916... : 5'773,900!15,407,470)67,612,970! '542'000'16,689, 5.77 

Sh include lambs. 146; calves, 5,152, gh sheep aud ban: aa 878; 

The above figures are estimates by the Bureau of | goats, 32, 229, (total) 91,300; swin 2,360. 


Anim: dustry, U. t. Cpe pa) based awe 8. ins ection of iaeeas at a raeirae ‘was com- 
ie AEN 2p ot oF * enced in Be Beptember, 1919, the number Inspected 
cae 10,180,- in 1926 was 45,651. 


oe 
BEEF, MUTTON, PORK AND LARD EXPORTS FROM THE U. S. 
YEAR (Fiscal). =< Heel. [Fresh Mutton| Beef, Cured.| Bacon. Pickled Pork.) Lard. 


f Pounds. ounds. Pounds. 
36,871,313 152,163,107 do. 131,599 | 362,927,671 


aunts | i gaoaT2 
Cer ephh aeaaean 79,139,058 9 40,283,749 | 156, 675,310 45,729,471 | 476,107,857 


es te PIS Cele Ta 42°510,731 2/160,25' 6, 

Wee es. dos ots «6 )045,264,320 3,595,543 38,087,907 208,574, 208| 66,321,469 §32,255,865 
13: Ni LE d Te 3 2% Pr 560, 5,266,019 "856,919 | 200,993,5 §3,749,023 519,025,384 
NGLL eis cde in daes .h .. 6394 2'683,496 | 23,365,974 | 193,964,252) 45,543,085 | 481,457,792 
1815S... fork oe oa 170,440,934 | 3(877.413 | 31,874,743 346,718,227) 45,655,574 475,531,008 : 
1916....1.........-| 231,214,000 | 5,552,918 38114,682 | 579,808,786] 63,460,713 | 427,011,338 
POLY PEL cine saad... “LOT AT7, 101 3,195,576 58,053, 667 HEB tet 46,992,721 ,769,540° — 
WGLScsi-ees wars wees 370,032, 900 2,098,423 54,467,910 815,294,42 $3,221,808 re et 
GUO 4 shake ssiaies & 332'205,176 | 2,173,994 | 45,065,641 |1 Baeaay sal 31,503,997 : 

,64 3,958,131 32,383,501 | 803,666,917] 41,643,119 587,224,54 
igay ee sails 5 6,624,522 23, 312, 856 489, 298,109 33.2. 6,062 746,157, 4 
1922. 3'865°980 | 2.502.213 | 26,774,124 | 350 "348'952| 33,510,146 | 812,379,396. 
1923. 3'655,706 | 1,769, 54185203 | 408,334,340| 40,933,756 | 952,641,705 
1924. 2)475,6 1,632,629 21,850,981 408,099,391 37,469,399 |1,014,898,388 
"1925. 3)143,872 32'407,029 | 211,706,124} 26,726,116 | 792,735,441 
1926. Galt 19,279,049 | 165, 229/140 Beageisce 695,445,258 
zit Pecigs 2! cee 2.41 bi). 42,084,000: 984 18,834,000 '3'314,000| . 27,962,000 | 675,812,000 


orts (excluding lard) in the year $79,114,000, a against 537,495,000 1bs.,) Being: at 
ended $a ne 30, oe, Ware 395, 142,000 Ibs., valued at $109, 858,000 in the year pefore. 


THE AMERICAN DRUG INDUSTRY. | 


‘The following figures gathered by the United States 
as Census Bureau, show the value of drugs, medicines, 
. and cosmetics, manufactured in 1925 in this coun- 


try. 
’ Druggists’ preparations, total . $80, 920, 675 
_ Alkaloids and derivatives $6, ar 5778 


Morphine 
$701,777 

27160 

$237,144 


322,137 
$1,047,321 
14,402 


Nicotine.......6. 6. .e eee 
$1,681,893 
- Other, including quinine and other 
cinchona alkaloids and alkaloids 
not itemized value. . 


; $1,624,705 
Biological products 


$10,621,933 


2,951,459 
2,573,728 
1,335,184 
64,338 
766,052 


2,131,172 


_ patent or Eo eeaieam 
Synthetic preparations 
Tinctures, fluid extracts, medicinal 30,232,355 
sirups, and other liquid prepara- ’ ’ 
' tions, not otherwise accounted for 
_ Pills, tablets, powders, etc., not 
; therwise accounted for. 


q 32,553,416 
ieee iia eas metals and their salts 


1,176,193 


MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF FARM MACHINERY. 


ee 
and $2 1926 total vencants increases of 17.8 per cent 
over 1925 and 42.7 per cent over 1924. 
. The production values for tae ae important 
: of farm equipment are as foll 
-Tracto Laut oy oo 912,489; 1925, "3121, 059,374; 


(924 $82,497, 94 
Harvi : esting oan chinery—1926, $46,006,889; 1925, 
386,628; #1924, $29,; 849. 
achines for aepatin crops for market or “use 
ers, ensilage cutters, ey ee corn huskers 
nanredders, 4 ay presses, grinders, grain 
ers, rie’ Jan t926, oft 126,745; 1925, 
188 67; rn bis orSb4, 1 969. 
lows and Hsters — i938. $33,148,358; 1925, $23,- 
Be a. i924, ae or 0,409. 
B00. lizing SOME A Sie $26,- 


OT B37. in 1936: arm wagons, from 108,477 in 1925 
in 1926; and buggies, from 20,486 in 1925 


1925. 


$1000 $1000 
933.0% 554/1,119, 9.400 


823,616} 844,614||/B 


1926. 


erg 395/1, ee ibe 1,757,170] 1,969, 10: 
6,318 *240,130] "257, 520 
1097 "822 


as 8. PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF CHICKENS AND CHICKEN EGGS. ih 


Fowls. Value, | Dozens. |} Value. 
eaeeE ewes ea | 


1,000 _| $1, 
tte 302 Saba 1, bio. 045 ore. 1% 1923. 


eR 412°73411,647,043|725, 188 


297 |. 
$922,133 
5,965 


} identical with th 


00|392,334]1,888,318]552,616||1925. .. 
. 1579,0001378,450!1,970,755'509,592111926. ...... 22: ts 


For sale to the general public— . 

- Containing narcotic drugs Golan 
codein, morphine, heroin, or co- 
caine) 

Not containing narcotic drugs. . 

Ethical speciaities (dispensed upon. 
prescription)— 

Containing narcotic drugs (opium, 
cote morphine, heroin, or co- 


ne) 

N ct ¢ containing narcotic drugs. . 
Synthetic chemicals, medicinal . 
Giese oe i gaa 

tamin preparations. ss 
Oth care 30,680,849 
cep 988,161 


Disinfectants. fs eee 
Boiler compounds. . 


Germicides Exe 
Fire-extinguishing compounds..... 
Other, including compounds unclas- 

21,068,577 

Perfumery, cosm 


ies, oat toilet erEba 
tions, tot 


147,392,734 


Talcum and other toilet powders. ... 

Perfumery and toilet waters. 

Hair dyes 2)581,862 

23,698,412 | 

Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet 
preparations, not reported by 
class or kind 8,101,418 


27,241,927 


Sales by manufacturers of farm 8 easel 7 iv use 
in the United States in 1926 ager ed $364 042, - 
as against $340,271,234 in i983 mad $277, O34. ay in 
rae ane sales for export in 1926 amounted to 
$78,9 1925 and. 


ainst $65,323,790 in 
$51, 388, 372° in 1924. 


The total of the domestic and export sales is not 
e value of the production for the 
Teason that a part of the production of 1925 was sold 
in 1926 and a part of the production-of 1926 was not 


sold until 1927. 
FERTILIZERS 


The establishments engaged primarily In the manu- 
facture of fertilizers reported for 1925, a total output 
valued at $206,772,904, of which amount ah $22, on 
was contributed by fertilizers, and $19,2 305 4 
other produrts such as solve acid (for ey 
scrap, fish oil, bone black ellaneous chemicais, etic, 

The production of fertilizers shows an increase of 
12.1 cent in jn pais as compared with $167,347,351 
for 1923, the las census year. 

The items which make up the total of $187,522,599 
fertilizers are as follows: Complete fertilizers, 

747,062 tons, valued at $157,074,176; ammoniated 
felines, 131,638 tons, valued at $3, ait, 070; super= 

hates, including concentrated hates, pro-= 
Ques ae sale, 2,794,596 tons, value: ae 7,649,652¢ 
acid phosphate, 24 541 tons, valued at 

6, 759.3: 8; bone meal, 39,932 tons, valued at 
$1,380, aie and other fertilisers 130,452 tons, valued 


at,'$1,981,695. j 


Cream sold. . 

~~ fat sold. 
uttermilk. . 

Whey 

ssi milk...| 143,157 


‘Total dairy 
products. . 


2) 9 
182,325} 


-|2,652,309|2,586, 1482, TAT, 136|2, wee oe 


“Year. Fowls. | Value. Dozens. Nels e. 


6aieon 900 51900, 2, 178285 593 060) ’ 
a 

678,300/445/018|1 goso7e 521/57: 

no est. 499,000] no est. 618, 

no est. '561,000 no est. 62 20, 0 000 


United States—Farms and Crops. 371 
LIVE STOCK ON FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 1, 1927. 
is (All figures on this page are estimates by the United States Department of Agriculture.) 
Horses and Sheep and 
sas Colts. All Cattle. Milk Cows. Lambs. Swine. 
e. | | 
No. | Value | No. | Value.} No. | Value. | No. | Value. | No. | Value.| No. Value. 
1,090 | $1,000 |7,000| 81,000 "1,000 $1,000 | 1,000 $1,000 | 7,000, $1,000 1,000 $1,000 
79| 10,298 233} 12,153] * 14 9,916 1,216 
29 3,045). 117 7,755 78| + 6,630 30 es 30 360 
59} 6,503). 402 25,395 285 22,515 44 412 4 912 
38} 4,560) . 185 14,388 138 13,110 12 118 68] 1,224 
5 600). ~ 27 2,31 21 2,100 20 4 84 
31) 3,968). ....}.cse5-- 147 12,173 110 11,000 71 2 420 
N. - 401| 43,755 1,811} 134,830] 1,318} 118,620 77| 5,167| 284) 5,254 
IN. Sid 2. <: 54} 5.908 157 14,880 119 13,090 71 60} 1,260 
PRD i -6-<-e¢0-4 be 374] 36.970 1,283}. 83,173} 845} 67,600) 411] 3,850] 731] 13,889 
N. Atiantic.| 1,070}115,607 4,362} 307,061} 3,062} 264,581| 1,078] 10,713) 1,299) 24,619 
568 1,630} 89,788}. 926} 64,820) 2,080) 17,624} 2,439] 41,463 
533, 1,308 66,456 645) 41,280 699| 7,138) 2,764) 46,988 
929 2,048} 109,244) 988} 68,172} 800] 7,970| 4,442) 75,514 
444 1,406 79,62 841 61,393} 1,314} 13,719 749| 13,108 
579 2,975| 178,092) 2,014} 149,036 461| 4,507) 1,594) 27,098 
810 2,739]. 125,165) 1,529 3,269 670} 6,529] 3,525] 61,688 
1,111 4,029 90,055} 1,314 ,724| 1,077} 10,978] 9,530)166,775 
636 2,298 89,014 827 41,350) | 986 .549| 3,708) 57,47: 
694 1,146 39,322 498 4,900 399} 4,074 635} 10,478 
657 1,727} _64,093} 534} 29,370) . 721) 7,131) 2.183] 37,111 
$15 2,872} 116,417} 613} 36,780] 620) 5,396] 4,512) 78,960 
858 2,625) 102,125) 715)___39,325| _ 500), 4,598} 2,109) 32,690 
(N. Central .| 8,634/583,199]1,174) 83,544/26,803/1,249,396 11,444] 736,419] 10,327 “99,213 213|38,190|649,347 
5 468 
3,072 
1254 
835 
10,867 
148 
10,476 
88 
44,000 
12,220 
12,584 
8,540 
7,961 
8,208 
4,854 
11,266 
5 18,500 
107,539|3,274|222,458|12,691| 358,195] 3,756 5,737| 47,346 


28,952 


LIVE STOCK pen passias IN UNITED STATES SINCE 1880. 


| Milch | Other Milich | Other 
ah Cows. Gate: Sheep.| Swine. Horses. Mules.|}| Yr.| Cows. | Cattle. |Sheep. |Swine. Herseas Mules, 
t 000 1,990| 1,000 | 1 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 
1880} 12,443 54-482 3 92|17°682] 10,357} 1,813|| 1918] 23,310] 44,112|/48'603|70,978 
1890| 16,512| 34,852 83,035 5,410 14,969 1296 1919 23,475 45,088 48 866 74,584 
ior “438 ete $o'aas 58,186 19'833| 4'210|| 1921| 21,408] 45,776 |37,452|58, 711 
HN Bead] se arsloh ass ge) 8204] Fa isa] 24.053] Shoo sae te 
Teil Soa] BOE e/a] 3338) Ee 192s east Ab ate a Ge 
ioh 30 383 37087 $3°956 64'618| 211195} 4/479|| 1926] 22/148] 37/148 |39,864|52,055 
1318 33"108 et 48°625/67,766| 21,159| 4,593|| 1927] 21,824) 36, 1697 |41, 909 52,536 
ne *g94| 41'689147,616/67,003' 21,210! 4,723 
mfr tet named, on ee numerated above was $8 076,605,000 as 
Jan. ah i] sete (1926 Sie entues in arenshosis), we Nine mpared, with $5,005,096,000 on January 1, 1926, 
mili cows. $1, 361,968, on ng 1 275, 430, 000) : fie aie atat a Shore 000 on January 1, 1925. 
‘and calv i, 000. ($2, 290,615, 200): pe Losses of farm animals from disease and exposure, 
6,531,000 ($418,965,000); swine. 70 000 according to the Division of Statistical and. Hig: 
fot 632,000) ; 33, $974,886,000 1 036, 896,000); torical Beg of the Department of Agriculture, 
pte ules, thie! 3 a iti and vit. oneing aa 41°90, mals ofrear rtm os ip ene 
et ew eo bone Aes A 
perenak Ser 2, swine, 38.6 (56.9); sheep, from ‘disease, 
‘ iam eet te 3.50% Peri cattle, 3 aoe 527; neg (8s me te ie Pe waren ict »: e een, ioreeiaieetan 


do9.08 


“tee on. Se mnusty- 4, 1927, of all farm | 


larobs, other causes, 45.2 (53.1) 


2 


~~ Census Year. 


$3, 556, 639, ne 


oe ased 


11,746, 629° ,065: 


Impl. aie 


$151,587,638 


528 
O34 3,594,772,9 


2,691,703,629 


Stes AND ACREAGE OF FARMS BY CENSUS YEARS 


Farms. ) Improved. Total. 


~~ | Acres. 

113,032,614 
163, 110,720 
188/921, '099 
284,771,042 


293, 560, 614 


Census Year. 


Farms. 


Improved. 


Live Stook. 


$544,180, 516 


8,012 “876, 069 


4,858, 389, 124 


“Total. 


Acr 
a 737, ep) aid, 498, 487| 838, 591, 774 


6,361,502) 478,451, "750| 878,798,325 
6,448,343 503,073, One 955,883,715 
6,371,640 924, 319, 352 


4,564,641 


357,616,755 


: FARMS, NUMBER OF, 1925, BY STATES (BY U. Ss. CENSUS BUREAU). 


Farms. d 
237, 631 


2||Maine... . 


Dist of Col. 
Florida 
Gece 


ACREAGE AND VALUE 


9||Michigan 
7||Minnesot: 


State — State. 
90||Nevada. * | 
New Hamp... 
24||New Jersey. 
0|| New Mexico 


State. 


Maryland 
Massachu 


93,1 
15,512 


Oregon. 
Pennsylvania . 3 Se 
.904||Rhode Island. United States|6,371,640 


3,911 
So. Carolina. ..' 172,767 
OF FARMS, BY STATES. 


Mississippl . 
Missouri 


k a = £\ : _ a 
SET Land in Farms. Value of all Farm Property: 
eel ae eee NE oe 


N ew Marapahire 
New Jersey 
New puoos 


New 
vay North: Carolin: 
North ch deat 
Ohio. 


Oregon 5 
Eercrnvasin 
Rhode Island 


Total United States. . 


1920. . 
Dollars. 


1925. 
Dollars. 


1910. 


Acres. 
20,732,312 
1,246,61 
17,416,075 

27/931,444 
13,532,113 
2)185,788 
1,038,866 
,063 
5,253,538 
26,953,413 
5,283,604 
32,522,937 
2 823 


1910. 
Dollars. ~~ 
370,138,000 

» 75,124,000 


089,000 
1,614,695,000 
497 000 


50,570,838] . 
2, 386° (639,415 
"574,897,007 
2,874'477,959 
98,086,358 
107,084,055 


18,663,308| 11\809, 351 


-1924,319,352|955,883,715 878, 798,325149,467,647,287 77,924,100, 338, 40,001 449, 


Sash dis 2 A 1 Owners... . 616,325,519 636,775,015 
; Full owners.acres. « 419'445,827 461,250/133 
PAR arets sieha ano wie-e.0 6 : Part owners.acres. . 196,889,692 175,524,882 
Managers. .. acres. . 43,096,946 54,129/157 ie 
ihn > Tenants....acres., 264,886,887 264,979,543 — 
Cash ten'ts acres. . 54,190,452 65,094,848 - 
Other ‘\ acres.. 210,696,435 199) 884, 695 — 
Farm a eat het 1924, for— 
Feed ... dollars. . Nee 444, 560 
Dp & 3,190,7 739 
Fertilizer dacluding lime)..dollars. . 230, 528/446 | 
PA ee ‘ 2,184,051 6 Ta 


Petts 2¢ 


SE Sa5 


rs 


999 
Rene ee dao weras PECRR Oakes one, 
acres and OVer......--.....- 


Farmers, by tenure, 1925 
Total 


Se  _ Total... ccc... seer ee eenss Fe 6,371,640 Farm Labor (money wages only)... 
~ Full owners.......... BPS eer 3,313,490 dollars. . ae 982, 384 
Ar PALE OWNETS.), ss sale dose ese Ses 554,843 oe eee . 2'536,721 
v DATARS o58 Fok 8.56 GSS chic aoe 40,700 Lumb. posts, Ares tna, ete.dollars. 468 375,379 
MOURNE: Joa. 155 Cae tes «at 2,462,608 | .. Farms reporting.............. ‘ 1,203, ats 
, Cash tenants......... 452 


Other tenants.......... — 2,069,156 Value offarm mroddogs ach dollars. . 284,387 


4, Vv alusoteupplespurchased. dollars. . 3 :971, 135 
fi Petoentage of tenancy. aes 3s 8 Farm facilities 1935 5, 
7 


TH. kt 37/0 Sh Sus Pensa ees. ee Bene Sa nk 505058 ¥ 
_U.S. ’ 4 i 0 outfits, farms reporting....3 
’ rego = eT bys Dchalts cy 1,903,216 sa Silos (farms rep. corn cut for silage). 377, 961 
z Average per farm, 125 145 .1 | tnd of road, 1925 e 
ue Classification pig i land. i932 5: Total number of farms. .....++3 6,371,640 oe 
= Crop land, total.......... - 391,459,902 | _ Farms located on— 
% Crop land harvested 1924.acres.. 344°540/267 Concrete or brick road..... 
« Crop failure. ........... acres. . 13,017,949 Macadam road..... . 
Tdle or fallow land: ::**: acres. . 53,897,686 Gravel road. -... .. 
; Pasture land, total......:.. Improved dirt road. 
: Plowable pasture . y Unimproved dirt road. : 
3 Woodland pasture! !!: Alt ther ‘including not reported) 
. f Other pasture -acres. 217,664,114 Farm Values. 
a. Wood!’d not used for pasture acres. - 67, cokes Average values (dollars) : 
ie? All other land in farms. . . = .acres.. 57,833,646 All farm property, per farm, 1925.. 
é Land and buildings, per farm, 1925 
oe) | Full owners. ..00 5.22.0... Ramat, £10, 446.n07 > Teh wha Pilidings, pet genes aS 
q rs =e eee eek acres... 196,889,692 1910. 
Rd ae aa 0 ares 100 3s 929 | Land, excl. bldgs., per acre, 1925... 
“a acres... 43'096,946 Farm Mortgage Debt, 1925. 
OTS eeeee eevee es oBeTeS F: 264,886,887 All farms operated by owners 

” . - CTS. « 54,190,452 Phe basen ei stitel eee ad pe, 
-) veetees BcTeS.. 210,696,435 pas TE ee er ane nee 

1925. 1920 Farms operated by full owners "~~ ey 

6,371,640 6,448,943 | "Tote numbers 


1 


Number reporting mortgage debt. 
Acreage of farms reporting debt. 
Value dand and buildings) . dollars... 10,790 23 
Amount of mortgage debt..dollars.. ie 258,68 
; Ratio of debt wo value, per cent.. 41. 
A yverage per mortgaged farm— ; 
393,452 480,009 Value a fland & bldgs. .dollars.. 
2,069,156 1,974,795 x Mortgage : bee ie: dollars. . 
land verage per acri 
ee en grea. 1,903,216,640 1,903,215,360 Value of land & bldgs.. -dollars. . 
Land in farms, tot.acres. "924.319.352 955, 883,715 Mortgage debt. .... liars. .— 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE seeds) 


World 
Production. 


3,868,332 3,925,090 


}121,205| 73,153| 63,868 61,250 
189017 114/277! 98,876! 2,082! 96.794 4 
United rubber (crude and milk) imports in | 11,844,842 Ibs. tra ae 201, 562 Ibs. from Cent 


States 2 
alu America; 653,416 Ibs. from Peru; and the rest—over 
1B Oe si7 8 preci toe. stor ot One) ES 38, (000,000 lbs.—from European agencies of the: : 


6 Ibs., came from ee Malaya and Dutch Hast Indies plantations, 
Mage. svar pe tcnays 87,156,578 1bs., A considerable part of the Asian plantations Lee 
Dutch ‘Kast Indies; 44,863,497 7 Ibs. from Geyloni American owned. : : a 


. j 
AFFIC ON CANALS AND CONNECTING CHANNELS, 1926, CARGO TONS. 
Jkill Canal, Illinois and Mississippi Canal, 14,136; ridge 
eee ee Prey Waterway, Mich, (Thro ugh, traffic), 390, 409; Fates 
are and Canal, Pa., 143,493; Chesa- | £000 Bay and Lake Silehigan Ship Canal, W. 
eake and Delaware Canal. 609,706; Harvey Canals Willamette Fails ig Chad: Ore., 229 281; Lake. wash- 
‘ 26,212; Hanson Canal, La., 17,816. ington Ship eta Wash., 2,876,951 


32,250; Delaware an 


PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED. STATES. 


be The 1927 figures on this page are Oct. 1 estimates of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Values, stated in Nope 
_ Gollars, are as of Dec. I,.at ra? farm. : 


White Potatoes. ‘Sweet Potatoes. y Cotton. g ~ Topaoeo f 


“hia 10 ae yon onc | otis Lores.| Bates. | i fAiges| Pounds, \Deltars. 
cres.| Bushels.|Dollars.| Acres, |Bushels.| Dollars.| Acres. ‘ales. 01 

98 10,123,027 0}1,046 $14.34 345 53, 661 
11,608,616 oes 8 505° '415| 102; 142 
ie 5/15,692,701 

F 7 y E 13,703,421 

. |3,668 331, 525 227, 903 42'384137, 14,156,486 862, 708 }1, :216 983, 734 ize; A81 


i i +|3, 711 409,921]199,460 56, 41,294 16,134, 930 549, oe 1,224|1,034,679/101,411 

a+/3 359,721|221, ‘ 11,191,820] 631,460|1,370|1,062,237| 96,281 

286,953 11,449,930|1,122; 298 1,413]1,153,278]169,672 
10 


4 2 11,302,375] 1,566, 198|1,518|1,249,276|300,449 
je 4, 295/411,860|491,527 87,924| 118, 863)36,008| 12,040,532|1,663,633|1,647|1,439,071|402,264 


3,258 290,754|640, 192 1 130,514 33, 566 ey pe 763|2,034,658}1,951|1,465,481|570,868 
461,778 117,834/35, 439.603] 933,658]1,960|1,582,225 335,675 
398,362 98,654) 86,89 \ 953,641| 643,933]1,427|1,069,693/212,728 
263,355 84,295 9,762,069] 1, 161,846|1,695}1,246,837|289,248 
416, 105|324,889] °993| 97,177] 95,091\37,123| 10, 139,671|1,571,815|1,877| 1,515, 110|301,096 


421,585)263,312 69,441 |41,360| 13,627,936] 1,540,884]1,706 | 1,251,343|259, 139 
323,465|/604,072 2, 85,034|46,053 16, 103,679} 1,464,032| 1.75611, 757,000|250,774 
356,360/504,993 80,075 es et 7,977,374] 1,016,346| 1,665 t 323,388 245, i 
BOS O00 Aiton |: brews: BT) -112'678,000 1,169,000 


Corn. Wheat. 


1,000 | 1,000 1,000 {§1,000} 1,000 1,000 }|1,000; 1,000 |. 1,000 
. | Dellars. | Acres.| Bushels. | Dollars. | Acres. | Busheels.| Dollars. 

878,243)51,387, 7 
1, Baa. 817|/45.681 
\ ,258)49,543 
1,520,454/45'814 ,418, 
2,446,988)1,692,092)50,184| 763/380 610, 122/38,399|1,121:768 


35/2,672,804)1,722,070/53,541) 891,017] 878,680)38,442)1,141,060 

60, 469/1,025, 801 
2,316] 636,31 , 656,179 

45, 089] 636,655/1,278, 112/43.553/1.592'740 1,061,474)4,317 

59,181] 921,438)1, "381, 826/44,349|1/538,124|1, 090,322/6,391| 91 


75,6941 967,979|2,080,056|37,843)1,055,095 


2.4131 053,557|2,217,22 oy" } ; 736,006|40,981]1, 


864,428)1,123/086|42;110|1,502,52 
2,809,414 ey 


2'916,961 676,429) 957,907/44,872|1,487,550| 565,506/3.974| 46,456 
99,49 031 3,43) 832,305} 997,589/44,394/1,253,73 
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; "WHEAT AND CORN “suePLy. AND PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Compiled Le casi Board ot ante: Canadian wheat is included from May 5, 1917 to nbn dh 2, 1921.) 


ax et = 


YEAR. 


LS a Dec. 
Dee. 


See 


130,613,000 July 


ee oom 000) July 
56,595,000) July 


10, oF8, 000|March 27 


LARGEST. SMALLEST. 


Bushels. | Date. 
14,456,000] Nov. 


maori 


12/931,000| Nov. 
19/016,000 Dec. 
5,549,000] Aug. 


10,829,000/Sept. 
rhs 279,000] Jan. 


26, a ,000| July 
35.287,000| Nov. 
37,197,000] Oct, 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES FOR WHEAT, CORN AND OATS, AT CHICAGO. 


YEAR 


re] 
April, May.. 


ot t 13375 J 
i anuary.. 
1.33 Di 


November....... 
Aug., Sept......- 1 


925 {1.3525 
1920 .!1°30 


Month. 
November. 
December. 
September. 
December. 


August 
September. 


Doliars. Dollars. 
16 38 


August.... 

March.... 

Oct., Dec. . 

September. 
58875 March. . 
335 | J: 


FARM ANIMALS EAT 80 PER CENT. 


¥ 
. is estimated that 40 Der cent of the corn crop is 
: “fel toh 20 per cent to horses and mules, 15 per 
cent to poultry, and 1 per cent to 
; while 3. 5 per cent is consumed on 


food. 
ts of corn average about 15,300,000 


a Dased on the crop years 1921-25, and 


annually, 


CORN. 
' HIGu. 


Dollars.) _ Month. eS 
495 |November 
66375 en oa 
re bly nee 

|July, Aug. 
e125 November _ 


January 


November 
July, Aug 
May” 


Jan., Feb 
November 


September z 
August. 


OF UNITED STATES CORN CROP. 


constitute approximately 17 per cent of the to’ 
a ae of aoe crops originating on the ial 


The rail transportation of corn is an all-year move- 
ment, about three-fifths of the crop moving from 
October to March, and two-fifths Pon April to 


September. 


WOOL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED 


Exports | 
YHAR Production. of 
(Fiscal). Domestic. 

Pounds. 
; 47,520 
No exports 


‘Pounds. 
321, ae . 
318,5 900 


321,315,230 


re 


Domestic 
Retained for 
Consumpt’n. 


Imports. 


Pounds. Syouee 
280900379 


129, 441, +942 


+700 
284'071,085. 
279,743,650 


,143 
545,663 
6,990,669 


249,958,000 


235,005,000 
223,062,000 


268, 799, 237 


255,876,857 
249,412,357 


238,014,331 
217,478,331 
221,636,000 
223,879,060 


421,809, 611. 
412,316,597 


4 
422,414,983 


427,578,038 
318,235,873 
255,087,236 
525,472,657 
239,122,359 
284,706,382 
345,451,820 12/038,124 | 333,413,696 


‘The 1927 crop approximated 272,453,000 pounds, 
excluding pulled wool, 

There are in the United States over 1,000 woolen 
mills, with 89,000 looms and over 4,000,000 active 


spindles 

PAbove figures do not include pulled wool, pro- 
, duction of which ranges from 40,000,000 to 50,C00,- 
" 000 Ibs. a year; it was 46,800, 000 Ibs. in 1925. 

World Production of Wool—The United States 
Department of Commerce estimates world wool 
production for 1925 at 2,892,416,000 pounds, by 
jonist countries as follows: United States, 301,060,- 


000; Australia, 735,000,000; Argentina, 275,000,000; 
British South Africa, 185,000,000; Russia (all); 
195,000,000; New Zealand, 170,000,000; Uruguay, 
110,000,000: United Kingdom, ‘96, 686,000; Spain; 

81,400,600; China, 75,000,000. 

The number of woolen mills in the United States 
exceeds 1,000, and there are about 80,000 looms, 
over 8,000 of which are used in making carpets 
and rugs. The number of active spinning spindles 
exceeds- 4,000,000, pretty evenly divided between 
woolens and worsteds. There are usually from 
250,000 to 500,000 idle spindles. 


LIVE STOCK IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


“Swine. Sheep. 
1,000 


a 1,437 
358 898 


‘Vint 


Cattle. 


9||England and Wales. . 


1}/Roumania 


Country. Yr.{ Cattle.| Swine. ; Sheep. 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
3 n! 


é 
907j¢ 497\c 1,182 
1,339|c 1,488}c 1,455 


889 
24,548 


poe (Taiwan). . 
atvi 

Lithuania. 
Netherland 

New Zealand 


2,500 
7 p 3,684. 
5,049] 3,088) 12,950 
39,669] 14,203/f 63,493 
4 10,247\9 2,196/9 14,558 
3,794\c 5,267|c 20,067 
2,736 11} 1,568 


2) 


Portugal 


Russia, Europ'n, incl. 
No. Caucasia..... 
Russia, Asiatic 


6 
778 
2,644 


Union of So, Africa. . 


ie 
1923 


i oy a 6, 624\d 2) 509 \d 2’ 029 
Japan. Sate meats 1,469 668 15 
‘Korea (Chosen)... ..'1924' 


(1,605! 1,130 3 


Scotland. ... 
Treland (total 
United States. 


1925] .4'657, . 8431 3.297 
‘11926 jh 59,829 |% 51,223) h 40,748 


. te ae b Year 1920. c Unofficial. d Esti- 


for present boundaries. Less than. 500. 
ora imatades goats, which in 1924 numbered 1,515,000 
in Buropean Russia, and 605,000 in Asiatic. g'Ex- 


> ak > 
SUGAR PRODUCTION IN 
Cane. Beet. 


s Ov. as. 


Total. — 


Ho 340 300 


092,956,640 
241998,400!1;452/902'000 1,694, 900, 400 


cludes Turkestan. and~ Transcaucasia. h Revised 
estimates of Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- — 
mates. These figures are made on census figure for 
1925 assessments, and other information. 


| 


CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 


Cane. Beet. Total. | 
Pounds. Pounds. 

352,204, 160/2,178,000,000]2, 530, 08, 0 
beet . 360)2, 040; 990, 000 2. 696, raz, 7360 _ 


SUCAR PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD (CANE AND BEET.) 


5 pe Production|) “Year. )Production|) “Year. 
Short tons. 
13,108,000 
13,362,000 


1895- 
att ae ha 1902-03 
1897-9 


1} 12) 996, 000 
‘1901-02 14, 153, 0007' 1908-09 16,01 3,000 
Of the 1926-27 world production Be 278, ES long 
‘fons, (2,240 Ibs.) represented beet sug: 
@ 1927-28 world crop is ootimated: (Oct. 1, 1927) 


Production 


Short tons, 
eee! 16,784,000 


Year. | Production Year. 


Production - 
Short. tons. | Short tons. ~ 
1915-16 27,4: 
1916-17 Hs 
1917-18 
| 1918-19 
1919-20] 17,801,001 


1920-21} 19,469,000 1925-26 27,138,000. 


at 23,513,126 long tons, ineludin; 7, 5! 
of beet sugar. at & 7,6: 9,608 Tom tons — 


Retained for Consumption. 


Per Capita. 


6 
13,082, et 


S$ 
+ CihwOoChniniomiowoowN’ 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
Compiled from the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. 
* Year ending June 30 throughout. 
_ in terms of raw sugar. 
_ } Years ending June 30 through 1918, thereafter 
calendar years. For coffee, figures represent imports 
_ from foreign countries and insular possessions into 
-eontinental United States, less re-exports from 
continental United States to foreign countries and 


AMERICAN SILK AND 
' Rayon is the trade name for artificial silk. 


Figures are 


Silk Manufacturers, Imporis. 


Total. 


Coffee.t 
Per Capita. _ Total. 


Per Capita, 
L 000 Lbs. 
83, 


1/468,888 


outlying possessions. The same statements apply 4: 
to tea nning 1919; prior to that time trade 
between the United States and non-contiguous 
territories is not included. 

Cane sugar refining in this country in 1925 was done 
in twenty-one plants. The total output in the ae 
was 5,412,000 short tons of refined sugar, 8,536,000 
gallons of syrup, and 37,373,000 gallons of refiners’ 
blackstrap. 

The total value of the refinery products in 1923 _ 
Was $606,633,000. 


RAYON STATISTICS. 


Raw Silk Imports. 


183,076,241 
202,606,580 
437,939,485 


3 
2 
1 
3, 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7 
, 
° 
* 
’ 
* 
. 
. 
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000| 412'487,000) 


 , Silk figures are for years ne June 30 of year 
n named: fayon, for calendar y 
Waste yarns, threads, filaments nts and braids. Does 


Rayon Prod. Rayon 
in U.S. Imports. 


,899,004 
29/349) 198 
87,729, 166 
55,348,266 


38 65,7, 730;000 

41, O00] 7.5 Be os etc ee ok 
not Ae [miscellaneous manufactures (amount! 
to 48 


(0 pounds in 1925) included in former years, ‘ , 
for which quantity figures are no longer available. Bae 


RAW SILK PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 
(Includes tussah silk; figures, compiled by the Silk Association of America, cover season 1925-26.) 


Crop, in Ibs.—Europe, 10,626,000 (Italy, 9,833,- 
000; France, 573,000; Spain, 220,000); Levant, 2,- 
348,000; Asia, quantity exported, 73,575,000 (Shang- 
hai, excl. tussah, 9,420,000; Canton, 6,976,000; 
Japan, 56,979, 000; India, 200,000); World total, 
86,549,000; tussah, 2,205,000; grand 


7 figures are based on 1915 predactew 
The domestic consumption of raw silk (inclu tof 
_ tussah) in China is estimated to be 55 per cent. 

_ the production. 


The exports from Canton and Shanghal d m. 
the season 1925-26 were 18,601,000, whieh woul “j 
indicate a crop of approximately 41,335,000 550,000 

The 1925-26 Japan crop is estimated at 71 rere 

Word production, Wa aon vente GBI gD. 
61,040,000; P i. - 
638,000; (1 69,857,000; (1923-24), a : 


000; aeataole 85. 0 

United States imports of raw silk in t 
ended June 30, cae totaled 73,402,000 Ibs., gt 
at $412,487,000 of which 59,934, 000 Ibs., valued 
$346,557,000, came from Japan. 


WORLD'S AVERACE ANNUAL TOBACCO PRODUCTION. 
(Based on 1921-1924 reported crops in countries named.) 


Lal ae seseee 


Grecce. 


Jugosla ia 
Korea. 
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eee 


auton ot South titan 


United States........ al 268" 566 


86,565 


Dire ae 
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RACE AND NATIVITY ON 


For’gn- 
Native Born {Color’d|} ~~ 
| STATE. White | White |F’m’rs. 
Farmers, {F’m’rs. 


sa 

67,305 
603 1639 319 
2826 


760 38, 182 
| 29,774) 78, 784 
2:972| 414 


N.J...:| | 22,555 
IN: Mex.| 26,593 


1;376| 1,875 


N. Y....] 166,869] 25,776 5 
N. G....} 193,081 392] 76,290 
in Py 8 ae 40,899] 36,248 5 


Ohio...| 241,075] 14,004} 1,616 


“Th 1910, native white farmers numbered 4,771,063; In 1920 Negro farmers- included in “colored,” 
‘({orelgn-born white farmers, 669,556; colored farmers, ydabehar hep »708; Indian, 16,680; Japanese, 6,892; 
; ese, 


i 


COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITE FARMERS. 
(Figures show number born in the respective countries.) 


; ~ Germany, 140,667; Sweden, 60,461; Norway, Japanese, in 1920, tilled 361,276 acres in Cal., 
Lita 51,599; Canada, 48,668; Russia, 32,388; Austria, | 37,939 in Col., 25,340 in Wash., 11,357 in Idaho, 
2a oer: P England, 26,614; Denmark, 25,565, Italy, | 8,348 in Utah, * 8,080 ie One 5,714 in Mont., 3,527. 
“ eke Poland, 17,352; Ireland, 16, 562; Holland; | in Ariz., 1, 31 in N. 601 in Nev., 165 in N.. J. 
re 051; Scot-| 121 in N.Y. 7 in Wis.” 


14, 988; ‘Switspsland, 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF PERSONS LIVING ON FARMS DURING 1926. J ti 
& (Number of persons in thousands; i. e., 000 omitted). 4 
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Arrivals. Departures, Estimated . 
eee Se 2 SES Suis tS Se, Farm 


To Urban Population 
Places. Jan. 1, 1927. 


D. From Urban : 
Births. Places. Deaths, 


ee division 
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FARM MORTCACE DEBT, BY STATES. 


1925. 1920. | . 1910. } States. 1925. - 


Hage, | lie. | ute pie 
ollars. | Dollars. ollars. 
s 29.103 10.3 Dollars. 


295,689| 224,064}. 60,037||New Mexico. 


11,578 
61,408} 62,623] 18,986||New York : 
23,102} 17,861} 19,859 North Carvitna 1g ot 


4,325 4,460 3,069]|North D : 
{é 93 6 || Ohi ue td 


. 218,544] 197/212) 115,800|/Rhode Island... 
lari these ir2:] q19%621| 105:256] "57'486||South Carolina. ....| _39’se4}- 
Soa BECO Rae 625,629) 489,817) 204,243)|South Dakota. -°..-- 100,306 


: 5 
‘| 421565] 77,950] 10,74 
A Bho 216,256] 168,508 62'378 pe RENO 


oat See 


_ from 17, sweet potatoes from 16, strawberries from 
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AVERACE PRICES RECEIVED BY AMERICAN FARMERS. 


. Cy g : m 3 ea se 3 a a 
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8.99/12.89] 9.34]12.91} 53.3)94.42| 118} 2.81] 4.70/28:06| 5.35|16.60/69.88|50.23/79.39 

6.32] 9.34] 5.30] 8.44] 19.6)66.82 96] 1.35} 2.95/10,82] 3.04] 9.95]18.96|39.74142.92 
4.75| 7.23] 4.57) 7.33} 18.0/52.83 82} 2.64] 2.86/10.69} 2.70] 7.39/29.24/28 08145.08 
5.51} 8.05} 6.88/10.69} 35.3/54.01 81} 1.60) 4.24/11.16} 3.06] 9.58/43.35/32.53/52.79 
5.38! 8.36) 6.71/10.19] 3626/55.57 73) 1.81] 3.49}12.51] 3.37|10.43]44.37134.67152.33 

5.63} 8.50) 7.86/12.69} 42.8/54.81 73) 1.64) 4.08/16.17| 3.04|10.52/37.50/37.38/48.49 
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6.45! 9.75! 6.87110.65! 30.9166.77 FB reat becec. / 19.07| 2.62|10.12|18:55|. 2. [22.25 


per head for cows and horses; dollars per bushel as 
to onions, beans and all seeds but cotton; dollars per 
ton as to bran and cottonseed meal; cottonseed 
prices are dollars per ton. - 


The 1926 onion price is for Dec. 15, 1925. 

The figures represent cents per pound, or dollars 
per 100 pounds. in the cases of hogs, cattle, calves, 
Sheep and lambs; cents per pound as to wool; dollars 
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'81} 4.05]11.4| 8.3} 8.5) 5.7| 16.5) 10.5 [70|125] 5.61] 17.3|11.9|12.0| 8.9137.2124.9 
189} 4.55|10.5| 7.7| 7.9| 5.5| 16.4] 10.7 '87|1.18| 5.40] 14:4 |12'6|11.7|10.2|43.9| 26.2 
“32| 4.25}10.1| 8.1| 8.2} 5.8) 18.0) 11.7 °97|1.43} 5.70] 14.2|13.3|11.9]10.2|41.5| 26.0 
°79| 3:99] 10.1} 9.2) 9.1| 6.0] 19.4) 11.6 1,12|1.72| 7.65] 20.1|17.1]16.0]10.6|45.1]26.3 
799| 4.61110.9| 9.11 8.91 6.8121 8112.9 '3611/46| 7.021 21.6115.5]16.5111.7146.1128.6 

WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


E ; 
Chi uring 1925, was served with | 19, cantaloupes from 18, onions from 17, and toma- 
pea aie rail from 37 states, the | toes and peaches from 13 states. ; 
oes Oe sapbaas | ented Geiser, fost Cribaas sestvel pordtoat by 
sty rewire By set reat a ae tcaatiae “rom. 37 states, Indianapolis from 33, Cleveland 
from 22, onions from 20, peaches 19, tomatoes lod a Birmingham trom, i Atlanta and st. Lous 

id ¢ states. from 29, Cincinnati and Columbus fro’ A 

i Re at Pore in the pe year, received | ville from 27, Detroit and Milwaukee from 26, New 
from 23 states, with a maximum haui of 3,150 | Orleans, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh from 25, 
a t Buffalo, Memphis and New York from 23, and 


@ miles. There were shipped by rail te New ort “4 Kansas City, Omaha and Toledo, from 21 states. 


that year white potatoes from 21 states, lettuce from 


THE FARMER’S Sous H ITs INDEX yee Pe 
(By the Department of Agriculture, Macias 1909-July, 1914= 100.): 
f)Purchase|. Farm {Purchase Prices of| Purchase] 
Np Creiah Mower of Prices of|Power of z Non- |Power of|Prices of/Power of 


Agricul. | Farmer’s}30_ Farm} Farmer’s Year. Agricul, | Farmer’s}/30_ Farm Farmer's ~ 
Commo.] Dollar. Prod. | Prod. Commo,.| Dollar. | Prod. Prod. , 


99 
99. 
95 
105 
99 
85 


; “VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS). 


Peace T Pence een EIEIO PEER Wie es vie 
Crops, , Total Crops. Total 
: Crops not = Crops not 
Not Fed | Animal | Fed and Year. Not Fed | Animal | Fed and 
Gross. to Products.| Animal Gross. to Products.| Animal 
" Livestock. Products. Livestock. Products. 


Dollars. | Dollars. lars. | Dollars. ‘ Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
‘5,483 3,074 8 2 918....| 14,814 8,422 8,082 


10,30. 862 
| 14,277 7,410 2 13,949 
AVERACE YEARLY FARM WACES IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Per Month—]| Per Day— Per Month—j} Per Day— Per Month—)}_ Per Day— 


Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. ‘yr. | Incl. | Excl. } Incl. ; Excl. |] Yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. 
‘Board.|Board.|Board.| Board. Board.|Board.|Board.|Board. Board.|Board.|Board.)Board. 


-79| $0.61} $0 .84/|1898/$13. -16| $0. $0. 1916|$23 reek -24, $1. 
53 64 -89]/1899) 13,.90 -97 9 7| 28.64) 40.1 1.56 
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NROIN SIS PW Wore 
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le teeta 


1914) 20. 1925| 33.88] 47.80) 

1915', 21. 1926! 34.86' 48 .86 

ESTIMATED VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS, BY STATES, 1926. 
(In millions of dollars.) . 


NWNWNNWNNwootohy 


Division 
and 
State , 


Division 
and 
State 


Division 
and 


Products. 
Animal 
Products. 
Animal 
Products, 


92|| Mountain: 


- 372 
* 320 Va... 0 
9| 493 Waa po 8 2 ~~ - -19,26617,300. “ 
Nie dbve table renee Cereal suse” | Oran i 
e e were: Cereal ~ Oranges produced in 1926 were valued - 
res and ‘seed, $1,294,000,000; | 000,000; apples $218, 000,000; phcbone 365, sae 
,000,000; fruits, $666,000,000; | peaches, $68,000, pears, $32,006,000; straw- 
re 000,000]; Iegume seeds, | berries, $50,000,000; potatoes, 3490, 000,000; sweet 
on on seeds for Sn (clover, S potatoes, $101,000,000; other ve etables, $250 0,000,- 
ae 33.00 ables, “onset 117,000,000; | 8G do0 eres 8,000,000 e ey produced 
; eggs oult: 
$56 1,000,000; rice, $250,000,000. e be MeL 


i 3 4 000° 
49,546,000||1927 ... 197'359' 
156,707, 000 s ane Eid 


ROCs 


L FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
os _ @igures Show Cents per Eaee Quart or Dozen; by United States Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 


Round ork Bu Corn | Pota- 
Steak.|/Chops. 5 ° “ c tere Milk, | Flour.| meal. 
; ‘ 3 3 é ft! BO beee: i 
10.9 3) 9.4 m:) } , 8H} 2.2.451.8 0 
42516 122 4 9:8 8 ‘ 8 P2289 2i0- | ta 6 
11.8 { 8 |-11/2 9 i eB ee ei eae a ae ESE et 
11.2 ; :7 | 10.1 AS WL ee ee el Pe 3 
11.0 | 13.0 AS edd SY ee ‘9 8 2.4 Tet a 3 
10.7 | 12.6 0} 8.8 | 12:9 8 81,335 fe qieteng 6 
10.8 7 1] ~8.5 | 1275 9 87 908] Teal ee 6 
29 1 6] 8.9 | 12:9 4 03298 | IRB Bas 6 9 
2 4 3|°9.2 | 13.6 ‘1 ET HE SUB | ese ae 9 
.) 3 2] 9.9 4 a 8402.5 | 19 [ee by 
a) 8 -9 | 11.2 ie, 5 SA V2.6 | 2k0r eee 0 
| x 4112.7 | uz LO W0e..8 |) S230 | aegis 6 
0 a2 71 12.0 net 5 PMS ea) whe 12 6 
iz 0 Ba ria Oe Be | 0 2: Nt 3hS" lo ey age 9 
3 1 -2 | 11.0 5 0 £2 Wh ASS 1) DUG ate 0 
2 6 A eae ye | 2 4 4 POSTS. 1) SR oars a 
6 “8 4412-7 ¢ 7 8 i t3il | > Que) are 8 
0 Wg 9 12.7 a ‘8 OP VBE 1) 2B dS Ban! 
4 4 | 22:1] 14:2 9 5 ol 346. 4g Dees (Pet 9 
2 ‘5 6 | 16.4 9 ‘9 44364 2\8 21.7 0 
rt 9 7 0 | 14.0 4 7 5} 3.4]. 2.8] 2.2 Bj 
2 4 4 ¢: 9 4 Wy Waka (eer ee 3 
: 0 0 9 8 3 3 OP GBISol) SkOo) Tes 5 
< 0 5 3] 15-6 8 2 o) BS.2 NS 38 ee x:) 
“i iS 9 ct 8 ‘8 ‘8 8 Adis |) -30aal TiS ‘6 
oe ‘7 7 4 5 6 4 Se ae We © ee ron pe a uz 
9 0 eB 6 6 4 2b 7.0 1) Su@heaes 3 
4 0 9 ‘9 3 7 aD A OT: fs tS as Py te 
3) 55.4 4 9 Re | 8 5p LS 1) Cee tate ee 
2.3 se 5 5 7 1 TB |) 616) | 2623 4 
% 9 Ww x 0 7 ST 6/518) 4.5 |) 3.1 0 
fay 0 3 s 0 0 9 A W541} 3a0r) a2 28: 3 
‘1 4 1 5 Zi 0 4 82407 1 Aen g ee 
. Ls 7 ‘3 0 3 7 SHai8 |. ap [27207 
i 6.6 wT 6 3 6 ES 0] 6.1 1) 54} 36 
f 395 8 ‘4 i) '8 1bi4o} 6:0! 5:11 4/9 
SEPARATE INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, — 
4 -, (By United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1913 = 100.) 
+a Sirloin] Rib | Pork } Ba- 
if Steak .|/Roast.|Chops.| con. 
a 
e 
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_ COMBINED INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN UNITED STATES. - 
(By United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1913 = 100.) she 


nN 
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; The index numbers cover 30 articles in 1907; 15 in 1908-1912; 22 in 1913-1920; 43 in 1921-19 


PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES AS MEASURED IN FOOD. 
(By U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures are relative, with 1913 as ma 


Wage Pur- 
Wages Hours Wages petal eg Powers 
er 


re | Spa pega fel 
Sesssssss 
PORROwW IE 


‘WHOLESALE. PRICE INDEX I 
(Known as Dun’s Index Number; prepared by R, G. Dun & Co., N. Yy 


Bread- _ | Dairy. and Other ‘ ; : Miscel-- 
stuffs. Meat. Garden. Food. ing. . | laneous. 


' Dollars. i 7S. Dollars. 
15.749.) 7.485 : 7 653 


See 
00 COC CODCOD HHO 0 
MoMwc 


DODD ~dA~TDODOCOT MOO OO 
a ED SPR RES oie es 


8. 
i 10. 
9. 
8. 
eee 
Die 
wives 
ays 
8.9 


= 
WDOw 


2 
19 :329 20 .733 


_ UNITED STATES AND FOREICN WHOLESA 
(Compiled by the Federal Reserve Board, eee INDEX. 


The above index numbers cover all; commodities hang’ apan 
* Figures for England are those of the Statist; those for China, cover eae paren sages 10 2! 


re | PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
YY FOR THE INDUSTRY AND ITS BRANCHES, FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


"Data fOr, establishments with she gph under $5,000 in value included for 1919 and 1914 but not 
for subsequent years.) 


Estab- 
Value of Year lish- en Wages. Value of | 
q Products. (Cal.) ments.| ers. * pyaius of 
oo The Ind'try k 
. 0. Dolars. asa Whole.| No. No. Dollars. Dollars. 
2,269,638,230//1923...... 110 919} 1,366,756 14,626,810 
399, B87, 5 021,355,739]/1921...... 107 900} 1,246,863 14,024,672 
4 30.318 ett 338,670,000 1,827,809,475}/1919...... 160 899 926,988 14,592,177 
a ert 286 gett e 1,536 ,408,283)//1914...... 180) 873 572, 985) ~ 7,271,266 
ty 810,508,075|| Newspapers 
;! & Job and Peri- 
me 2925... .!. 10,322| 133,316/219,830,346} 806, oe 417 odicals 
ey 1O23-Ec.. .. 10,075) 129,896) 201,216,502) 738,227 363//1925...... 10,625) 117,001|217,540,967| 1,447,661,177 
a LLY ¢ Se eat 9,758} 121,055] 181,065,572; 690, ‘O74, 975|| 1923. ... .-|10/267| 115.646] 196,804,325] 1: 268,501,566 
oe 1920 ee-<... 13.089) 123,005] 141,476,243) 597,663,228)/ 1921. .... .|10,453] 107,534) 174,358,525] 1,123,709,828 
a nS Pee 12;115}113,121! 78,413,700} 307,3830,861// 1919... .. .|17,362) 120,381) 144,348,173 924) 152) 878 
. Music. | 1914.2. 5, 19,317) 114,375} 88,561,248] 495,905,948 
7 Was x: 109 955) 1,461,661 15,089,636 
f PRODUCTS, BY CLASS AND VALUE, FOR THE INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE. 


. s 1925. 1923. 1925. 1923. 


4 EEE | | | | 
F: Newspapers and periodi-| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
a eae and pub- Commercial printing, aa 
-Mshed, or published Sethe. iris. 3%. . 773,141,943) 703,134,978 
Cae Ae ST 1,321,610,733/1, ee 786,177 General job printing} 669,937,423) 623,046,840 
"398,338,060 892,708 SO ventass and : 
«| $23,272,673 309,803 460 for put cals printed 
YT T] 892°094122] 803/497,387 or lees ar by Geen 
af a and sales . 2305 880! . 222,559,646 » 56,488,175} 36,892,993 
Advertising. 661,513,242} 580,937,741 Books” and pam- ; fee 
sl Periodicals "other phiets printed for Mies 
. than newspapers.| 429,516,611} 351,288,790 publication by : 
Subs. and sales .| 167,757,180) 138,333,062 others 46,716,345} 43,195,145 
Advertising....| 261,759,431] 212,955,728 shook music and books of 
i Books and pamphiets MEAD acc Septcngcaiert ts) Ved 14,133,306] 14,163,414. 
printed and published, Alle other products. . 5,760,755| 13,992, 433, ¥ 
+ br published only... 154,091,493} 135,278,737 
wr! The gees of the items for ‘“Newspapers and | for work done for them by printing establishments 
Ps deg ted for publication by others’ and | operated by others, and consequently on yee into the 
- “Books pampblets printed for publication by | production cost of the newspapers and pertlodicals — 
rs’’ results in duplication in the 1 


25 total value | and the books and paren published but “got 3 
ot reducts to the amount, of $103,204,520, in the | printed by the same establishments. S 
total to the amount of $80,088,138, and in the They are covered by the values of pa and 
: 24 total to the amount of $75,708,218. the receipts for advertising reported by establish- 
These items represent amounts paid by publishers | ments engaged in publishing only. rae 


_* _ NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, BY CLASS, NUMBER, AND CIRCULATION. : i 


Class. 1925. 1923. “Class. ———S~S 0 DB f, O 
All classes, number... 14,065 13,077 Weektrer i ‘hos ade 
| Daily (ex ding : Circulation.” LLLIL LL] 60,815,443]47, ooh BS 
: x paper 3 boty pe Fe 2,280) 2,314 ||Semimonthly: 
. Donietion: aa. rte >...} 38,039,682|35,733,107 Number. .....5: 
4 oye Ys, Circulation 
; RR itaber miei Pre tei 597 602||Monthly: — 
, Soestion sees . | 25,630,056/24,511,693 Ate cups ott eae ehl crs 7 
‘Brie pei iy: Circulation 
UMDEF.. wee neees eves 74 79 ||Quarterly: 
| Greulatioh." Gribpy © 30 eldave 400,730} 431,504 INJIMNDEE... 5 on «inns o's Case 553) ee 5 
Seiniest ly: Circulation. ee. 22,840, 186|22, 197, 918 
em ove bp y-osclges Pa 2,024,688 “ihe: TS pil aan ret : 
sce - Ghreulaioa 022000005 1,934, 024, a ad “ey oe f° 7 
7 icati ne other ‘Baal th an oie Circulation of 262,037; and for 
ieindes oWiaren 16a aly p SO anton of 633,067; Teal, 3 ublications other than 7 
oat , 43 daily publicat: other than newspapers, | with te circulation of 36,085. e 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS—NUMBER POBLIEEED, BY CLASSES, 1925. wile E 


Character. No. Coples. : 
Books—continued. Me gies 


¢ Character. No. Copies. 
Ope eae oe RAS R Tae 
% Aggregate. - « ...--~ 438,211,258 


704,825 — 
} 4 nia 32,849,392 
Vif ae ; ct ‘198 Total...... .|232,214,004 ¥4 
ee te lc, school ae aioe ioe ; 


ee eceneese 


eee and econom. 563,471 ce ah literature ot 201; nL 30 


Estab- wae Te | 
* Year. Msh-. | Barn- | Wages: aus, of 
ments.| ers. Products. ; 


No. ollars. Dollars.) 
f POTS. Ste 20,361 4 858, $21 66,02 Oe77 
8 28, iia 76, i030 br 1813: acs i 124] 21/693] 1, 1754, 723 |38, 104, 368 
20/317,877 163, 854,402 ; 


Number, 1925 ‘Ageregace CuRGAIA Per Issue, ialulve of Sunday > aaa 


Morn-| Eve- Apes teh tak Co MOLEIR G2 aay eee _ Evening. 
ing. | ning 1925.:-* 1923. 1921... ios. 1923. 
—— ————— 
30 26 || 3,168,596 | 2,597,914 | 2,384,036. 2, 405,620 | 2,348,571 
il 11 |} 1,221,554 | 1,219,417 | 1,158,508 1,178,161 | 1,155,575 
* Shiladelphia oh ated 6 »522 689,783 631,312. "753,185 719,058 
Cleveland........ 5 10 284,056 332,643 438,431 493,539 | 440,931 
7 870,141 803,901 766,065 858,949 956,488 
5 3 287,202 324,610 255,042 393,232 453,347 
- Los Angeles: ....-. 6 9 441,845 309,776 274,432 362,755 i 5 P 
San Francisco... .. 8 7 398,642 327,078 354,803 265,79 241,804 | . : 
_ _ Detroit and Buffalo 3 11 302,231 309,768 434,883 937,309 | 793,234 578,073 
ma) St. a and Mil- ; 
waukee........ © hb 9 321,526 253,959 236,974 765,297 368,311 313,162 
Baltimore aye : ‘ A . 
- Washington. . 5° 6 306,068 182,064 177,644 548,568 279,549 | - 222,065 
ay y SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES, NUMBER AND CIRCULATION. we ; ‘ 
wa - Bei Aggregate Cir- Aggregate Cir- =, 
P Number. | culation Per Issue. Number. | culation Per Issue. — ¥ 
City.-- | —_—$—$ $$ | City. $$$ | —___—_—_—_—— >} 
Srey, 1925.) 1923.} 1925. 1923. 1925.} 1923.; 1925. 1923. 
New aoe Mie eee 30 30|4,822,063|4,592,604|| Pittsburgh . 4 6| 646,929) 615,753 
‘Chicago. 4 .. 6. ne 10 16|2/274,888|2,130,221||Los “Angeles - 4 3) 688,789] 570,767 
Philadelphia ” pe lies 13 111,201,958) 1,040,611)|/San “Francisco . 6 6 6,607} 489,993 
Detroit. Siete 5 5| 883,324| 737,798|| Buffalo 4 4| 305,827) 293,372 
' Gleveland.... 0:5: . 9 4 Sgt 471,905 Baltimore and “Wash- F 4 
Wp SUOWIR a) ives die ty os 4) ° 5 087| 874,404|| ington. .......-- 5 3| 624,898} 302,120 
BOSCOM EL. sels. sce 4 All, 3e8" 166|1,349,027|| Milwaukee . £s 4\\.. 3. «[OaBelediine cents 


‘DAILY NEWSPAPERS PRINTED IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES—CIRCULATION. 


Aggregate Cir- ? Aggregate Cir- 
culation Per Issue, culation Per Tssue, 
Number. | Exclusive of Sun- Number Exclusive of Sun- — 
day Editions. day Editions) — 
ee ee ae 


1925.| 1923.|. 1925. | 1923. 1925.]1923.| 1925. | 1923, 


86,227 


| 


3 
2 


BNI 


. ; 

86,000 20) 101,4 

353,959 033 Wed Wats Bao iad Z 
i Shaved a aa 61,370| 57,357 Pink Pi 428) ~ 146|2,308,544|2,357,802 _ . 

Al other comprises for 1925, Arabic, Bulgarian, Croatian, Danish, Portuguese, Rumanian, Ruthenian, 4 

rbian, and Slovenian. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES—NUMBER AND. 
= CIRCULATION. ‘ 
“Aneludes data for publications in both a foreign language and ualeh) - : 


|) Aggregate Cir- -. Agereg: ae 
Number. | culation Per Issue. ; Number: culation Pet teeth Ay 


1925.) 1923.) 1925. | 1923. 1925.).1923.| 1925. 
e - = a 

28] 

9 


' Ne 
WOW WRHOMWH 
ix] 

COW ohcony 


© 


5 
-29 3 
ae 9 
6 18| 142/400) 
,700| 73,03) United States....| 378] 366 2,819, 147|2,842, 
Renate, LITHOGRAPHING. : 
Estab-| Wage Estab- |Wage 


en |Warn- |  Wages..- | Value of Year. lish- | arn- eae 
ments. ers. Products.’ 4 Sy a ae ale Yatue or of 


BNiemaeal tevh|' No," No, Dollar. No. | No. | a: Dollars. 
1925... gal 16, Gor ant 106, 09,883 98,721,268 368 lie. ite 331 |15.618) 18, 8201089 | 7a 1at 
1921.1... |__ 2961 13,971! 21,085,435 179.472, S80 yobs Bea. oF 


» CATHOLIC BOYS’ BRIGADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Founded in 1916, with the approval of ‘the late f cises, signalling, first ald, civics, 
~ Cardinal Farley, New York City—a national official | ments, hikes, camping, parades, sonia te: 


Bs organization for Catholi N ment; it alms to promote patriotism, 
ore pk eke Stone oorscy: tices and hleher edu cation! Mean grein 


National Catholic Welfare Council, 1312 Massa- es) 
manly boys 10 years of age or ov: J nae ; 
‘chusetts Ave., N.W-., Washington, D.C. General, Eta dinate Deane er. Sunt vg 
‘Executive Headquarters, 260 West 34th Street, | has its own Benn o) Executive bt oun a 7, * 
New York. This movement aims to improve, it is General at eat ae erate 260 West 34th St., New “ork i 
announced, the religious and civic character of boys, | City; Fr. Kilian, O. M. Cap., Chief C 
It has a program of athletics, sports, military exer- sioner;  Mtienael F. Lonergan, Executive pe 


United -States—Colleges; Endowments. 385 

COLLECES WITH $1,000,000 ENDOWMENT OR OVER. 
Institution. Location. Amount. Institution. Location. Amount, 
DolUars. Dollars. 


‘*Includes Barnard, 


McGill Untversity.. |Montreal, Can...... |18,842,000 


Agnes Scott College. |Decatur, Ga. . 1,050,000 
‘Alabama Univ.. ...|Tuscaloosa, Ala.. 1,786,326 Michisas ons: Stowe Can. = =| 1,900,000" 
Allegheny College...|Meadville, Pa...... 3,300,000 a vee nn Arbor, Nuc +263, 112 
American Univ.. ... Washington, D.C... 3,000,000|| Middlebury Collége. Middlebury, Vé..... | 2,907,472 
Amherst College... ./Amherst, Mass.....] 7,200, Mills College...... “/Mills College, Gail. 1,350,537 
Armour In. of Tech..|C g 1,093,111}! Milw.-Downer {Coll |Milwaukee, Wise... | 1,215,726 
Baldwin Wallace Cl. 1,532,631 Minnesota, Univ. of. n..} 2}110,195 
eases 5 «| 1,600, Ai ‘ "741" 
Beirut, Am. wun ‘ot,|Belrut, Syrua ee Breet AA 6. 1/074'900 
Beloit College. . -|Beloit, Wis... .....] 2,225,000}} Montreal, Univ. 2/000;000 
Berea College. ..... Berea Eyes st! - 7,698,948)| Mt. Holyoke Col... 3,899, 732 
Bethany Co lege. Bethany, W. Va 1,750,000|| Mt. Union College. - 1,700,000 
Boston Univ. oston, Mass 4,500,000|} Muskingum College. 1,111,315 
Bowdoin College. . ./Brunswick, Me. 4,250, Nebraska, Univ. 0! 1,000,000 
Bradley Poly. inst..:|Peoria, Il........- 2,250,000|| Neb. Wes. Univ... 1,487,587 
Brown University...|Providence, R. I..::} 8,759/203|| New Hamp., Un. of. 1/000;000 
Bryn Mawr College..)/Bryn Mawr, Pa.....}| 6,000,000/| New York Univ. . 3'637,933 
Bucknell Univ......}Lewisburg, Psa......] 1/250/000]] No. Carolina, Un. of Chapel Hill, N 2)115,000 
Buffalo Univ....... Buffalo, N. Y -| 3,215,367|| No, Dakota Ag. Coll.|Fargo, No. oe 1,415,512 
Butler Univ........ Indianapolis, In -| 1;700/000}] No. Dakota, Un. of. |Grand.Forks, N. D.| 1,700/000 
Cah. Inst. of Tech. ./Pasadena, Calif.....| 6,500,000|} Northwestern Univ.. . |14,130;000 
California, Univ. of:|Berkeley, Calif.. 11,767,000}} Norwich Univ...... - | 1,000,000 
Carleton College... . Northfield, Minn... .| 2'352'928|| Notre Dame, fe} . | 1,000,000 
Carnegie Inst. Tech.|Pittsburzh, Pa...... 15,000,000}| Oberlin College... .. 14,222,796 
Case Sch. Ap. Sci.. ..|/Cleveland, Ohio... 3,600,000}] Ohio State Univ.... 1,146,687 
Cath. Univ. Ot ‘Amer.|Washington, D. C.. | 3000;000/| Ohio Wes. Univ... 7. 1,900,000 
Centre College... .. Danville, Ky....... 1,245,000}| Okla. City Univ. . 1,000,000 
Un. of Chattanooga. te Tenn..| 1,010,000|| Otterbein College. . 1,100,000 
Chicago, pre of. . -|Chicago, Hl........ begs Park College..... ; 1,610,000 
Cincinna niv. of. Cinelmmati, Ohio. . 6,109, Penna., Univ, of.. 12,200,000 
Clark 7 ~e+++.} Worcester, Mass. . 5,000, Pittsburgh, Univ. of |Pi 1,545,951 
Coe College. ....... Cedar Rapids, Jowa. 1,700,000|} Pomona College... . 2,263,760 
Colby College...... Waterville, Me... 1,340,160|| Princeton Univ..... Princeton, N. J..... {17,000,000 ° 
Colgate Univ.. .... Hamilton, 3,531,281|| Queens Univ....... Kingston, Ont., Can.| 2,060,000 
’ Colorado College .. .|Colo. Spgs., .| 2,250,000]! Radcliffe College. .. |Cambridge, Maas... | 4,120,000 
Columbia College. . A en a lowa -} 1,000,000/} Randolph- -Macon 
*Columbia Univ. ...|New York, } - /62,601,349 Woman’g Coll. ... |Lynchburg, Va.....| 1,009,465 
Conn. Coll. for Wom.| New Londo: 1,100,000|| Redlands, Oniv. of. .|Redlands, Calif.....| 2'591/721 
Cooper Union...... New York, } .| 5,199,957|/ Reed Institute. .... Portland, Ore... .. 1,700,000 
Cornell College. .... Mt. Vernon, Iowa..} 1,684,758]! Rensselaer Poly. In.|Troy, N. ¥..... ~-. | 4,520, 
Cornell University. |Ithaca. N. ¥.....-- 20,616,709|| Rice Institute...... Houston, Texas. .. . 10,000, 
Creighton Univ .|Omaha, Nebr......-| 2,297,000}| Richmond, Univ. of.|Richmond, Va...... 2,156,000 
Culver-StocktonCol. Canton, Mo.. 1,100,000|| Robert College .....|Constantinople, Tur.| 1,778,576 
Dalhousie Univ... . .|Halifax, N.S. Cab... ..| 1,306,491|| Rochester, Univ. of. hi . « {24,500,000 
Dartmouth College. |Hanover, N. H.....| 6,500,000|| Rose Poly......... d 1,500;000 
Denison Uniy......|Granville, Ohio.....| 3,375,000|| Rutgers College. . 8,000,000 
Denver, Univ. of. .|Denver, Colo.. 1,029,869|| St. Benedict's Coil.: 1,200,000 
De Pauw Univ.....|Greencastle, Ind....} 5,254/058|| St. Lawrence Uniy.. 1,317,955 
Drake Univ........|/Des Moines, Towa. .} 1,000,000]| St. Mary’s College. . |St. Mary 1,097,691 
Drexel Sh ad elphia, Pa.. | 3:00 89 Smith Colleg eset ia oe, See eh putin’ 
Dru re) Sey ,150,000;| Smith College...... orthamp’ 940, 
ee 000 ICharlotte, No. Car. .| 1/600,135 
F * ‘Sewanee, Tenn..... 1,442,000 
500,000}| So. Calif., Univ. of. .|Los Angeles, Calif... | 1,500,000 
2,347,973 Southern "Meth. Un. 2 2,161,293 
.700,000!| Stevens Inst. Tech. . 2,907,042 
3,646,635 ae College. 3 one oe 
amline ersity./St. Paul, Minn.....| 1,665,/2/1| syracuse UDIV...... A A , 
eer University. Texas Christian ae 2,000,000 
Harverford College.. Texas, Univ. of. : 117,000,000 
Coliege.....|H 0} Toronto, sae of.. 11,474,029 
Hobart College..... Transylvania Coll... |Lexingto 1,288,254 
Holy Cross, Coll. of 80|| Trinity College. ... 2,644,419 
Idaho, Univ. of... Tufts College. 7,454,095 
Tilinois College. ... Tulane Univ. . 6,992,453 
Winois Wes. ates Union College. 3,500,000 
Int'l. Y. M.C. A.. Vanderbilt Uni 9,000,000 
Towa Wes. College..|Mt. Pleasant, Iowa.| 1,000,000]| Vaasar College..... 6,498,762. 
ewell Wa. Can | Rata tre 
. UG , 
sone B, Steteon Un. é Charlottesville, Va. eo1edTe 
Kalamazoo College.. .: esos Forest, NC. SS. wonolana ' 
. |Wake Forest, --| 2,500, 
LT ae Topeka, Kan. 1274 994 
Knox 4 2,325,976 
hea 00,000 wise 97 
: {Bethleh Pan 4,815,036 1,500, 
< oN ’ 7 , 
Stanford Uni , Gal. |28'917,532 1,373,951 
Lewis Insti Chicago, Ill.......- 
iter sant nigh Coles: St. Charles, Mo..... 
Louisville, Univ. of..|Louisville, Ky 
Loyola Untv.......|Chicago, Ill... 
Macalester College. .|St. Paul, Minn. 
Marietta College. ..|Marietta, 
Na is nae s sedan Sire 
arymount lege.| Tarrytown, 
Maryville Co! \Maryville, Tenn. 
Mass. Inst. eee |Cambri = Mass. rere 
eer aco of. [Qignipes. M Map... 2'138'510|| Yale University... . |New Haven, Conn,” 49,144,159 


Teachers’, and College of Pharmaoy. 


; Year 
Name. Location. Organ. 
: ATES 
Abilene Chniaian (C., B., 3.) ...-- Abilene, Tex....--+++ 1906 
Adelphi.(W., 8.) 0. essere eer er eres Brooklyn, N. Y....--- 1896 
Adrian (C., BH. 8.).-. 00s att es 2G Adrian, Mich. ....- 1859 
Agnes Scott (W.) ..+e re rere rere re Decatur, Ga...-- +++ 1889 
“Akron, Univ. of (C., S.)..sees--- Akron, Ohio, ....++.. 1870 
. Alabama (W., E., 8.) . 16+ sees Montevallo, Ala. 1896 
_ *Alabama Poly. inst. (C,, E-,8,),.|Auburn, Ala, . . 1872 
# alabama, Univ. of (C., F., 8.) \.. -|University, Ala. 1831 
Alabama, Woman’s Coll. of (8.). - - Montgomery, Ala 1909 
Albany (C., S.) «22s - se eee reece Ipany, Ore < 1866 
Albion \(C.) ...,5.---- Albion, Mich, ....-.- 1861 
2 ee (C., 8.) Myerstown, Pa....... 1856 
Alfred Univ. (( wed, Ne Xess eases 1836 
Allegheny (C., 8.) :|Meadville, Pa.,.-..--. 1815 
™ Alma (C.).... |Alma, Mich,.......-- 
American Univ. (C.)...-.-0eeees- Washington, D, C.. .. 
Amoherst ........-5+ histhpll alge Amherst, Mass....... 
Anderson oh ee eee er ae Anderson, So, Car... 
WRRAOOIE (CO. )'c dass vsce icles peut ns Yeliow Springs, Ohio.. 
+ *Arizona, Univ. of (C., E., 8.)...-. Tueson, Ariz.,..--..> 
INGE AA COMMS eee Batesville, Ark... 
‘Arkansas, Univ, of (C., B., 8.) Fayetteville, Ark, 
rf Armour Inst, of Tech. (8.).....-+- thieago, 
{ ~ Asbury (C., S.).. 5+ + 66+ sees ilmore, Ky. 
: Ashland (C,, 8.) ..: Ashland, Ohi 


ht 


4 
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AMERICAN COLLECES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


‘This list 1s based on the 1927, Education Directory 
of the United States Bureau of Education, Depart- 


ment of the Interior. The number 


those studying for degrees and does not include 
those. taking extension courses or casual courses 
in the summer schools. The number of teachers 
ip Te ee 


Athens (W., 8.) ....-> 
Atlanta Univ. (C., BR. 

‘Atlantic Christian (C. 
Augsburg (C.). 


C., 8.) 
. Baker Univ. (C., 8.)...-. Pt 
Baldwin-Wallace (C., E., S.)..-..- 
Baltimore, Univ. of (C., E., 8).-.. 
Barmmard (W.) 0.02.20 eevee ee eees 
Bates (C., S.).. 
Battle Creek (C 


eae es epee 


“|Roek Island, I... ar 


...|/Lewiston, Me........- 
.|Battle Creek, Mich... . 


United States—Colleges. 


of students is of 


Villanova, Pa.,......, 
Aurora, Ill,..,.---... 
Sherman, Tex........ 
Baldwin City, Kan..,. 
Berea, Ohio.....-... 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. 


vy, ., S.). 
Baylor (W., E., 5.).- Belton, Tex.,.,-..-+- 
Baylor Uniy. (© Waco, Texas ........ 
Beaver (W.) . .|Jenkintown, Pa.. .... 
Beloit (C.)... .|Beloit, Wise........<. 
' Benedict (C. .....-|Columbia, So. Car.... 
Beirut, Amer. Univ. of (C.)..,...,|Belrut, Syria........ 
Berea (C., S.) . 2. vee ee akiatalpraan ered, KY... esse sey 
Bethany (C., S.)s-+.cvcesee ;»..|/Lindsborg, Kan. 
‘Bethany (C.),..-.+.s0s Bats sc tess: Bethany, W. Va...... 
_ Bethel (C., Sj... 2... GaSe od Newton, Kan. ....... 
Bethel (C,, E., S.).- eee renee es MeKenzie, Tenn.. 


} 


he: 8 an 
Birmingham-Southern (C., E., §.).. 
Blue Mountain (W., 8.)...---45-- 
Blufften (C., $.)...- 
Boston (., 8.) .. 
Boston Uniy, (C. 


dares 


Bryn Mawr Oe 
Bucknell Unity. (C., E. 


The 
the instit { 

The abbreviations following 
colleges indicate: C., 
tension courses; S, surmmer. school; W,. women only. 
*) are land grant colleges, 


Colleges marked a star ( 


data are from qu 
utions in the year 1927. 


Governing Official. 


Batsell Baxter....-. 
Frank D. Blodgett.. 
Harlan L, Feeman .. 
J. R. McCain.,....,- 
George F. Zook...... 
oO. C. Carmichael 
Spright Dowell 

George H. Denny, ... 
Walter D, Agnew....-- 
Clarence W. Greene, . 
John L. Seaton 
C. A. Bowman 

Boothe C. Davis 


Orrin R. Jenks 
Thomas T. Clyce, 
Wallace B. Fleming 
A. B. Storms..,..--- 
Howell A, King.....- 
M. Butler. .. 


ae Ad wistales < 

rv BUrer. wees 

GC. B. Antisdel. 5 $52: 
e 


Arthur Braden 
Robert A. Millikan. . - 


is for the regular courses leading to degrees. 


estionnaires returned by 


the names of the 
co-educational; 


T f. 
- *California, Univ, of (C Wim. W. Campbell : 
Canisius (part C,, B. Buffalo, N. Y.....--- ev. Pet usin. + 
_ Capital Uniy, (C, 33 ‘2 ]Columbus, Ohio... ! 2. Otto ra pana 4 
MET ERORE (Oe) Sy gi il sis Peace ...+.-|Northfield, Minn..,... za 
yi GarnegieInst.of Tech. (PartC,, B,,8.)|Pittsburgh, Pa........ . 
GATTO (OY os Meas Way SS bien ies pukenta, Wisec......| 1846 |W. A. Ganfield,,.... oy 
Carson & Newman (C., 8.)......-- Jefferson City, Tenn... 1851 |J.P. Warren. ... 2). 2 
Carthage (c., OA MARS Oe ’* /Carthage, 1.’..,....] 1846 |N. J. G. Wickey...... ¥ 
Case Sch. of Applied Saiensa (8,) . - Cleveland, Ohio. :.... i 
Catawba Mae cS =. hither eee Fiat isbury, No. Car... : 

Cathol puny of Amer. (Bakongere> veshington D, ©...,;| 1887 |Rt. Rev, T. J. Shahan : 
* -Gedarville (C., By... se... ; sh eay, é 
. + Centenary (C., BE. ma a 
, ral Univ. of Towa r 


en’ Gu 
Central Wesleyan (C., 5.) 

Bee CRAWLS. 6 oi. oc ss A tah Te 
Charleston, Coll. of (C.).. 
i Chattanooga, Univ. of ee 


E., 8.).. 
Chicago, Univ. of (C., : 


Cae te 


- Name. 


“ rw, of (C., E., S.).. 
City of Deirolt, Coll. of on 
City of N. Y., Coll. of (Part 6., 8. 
City ot Toledo Univ. or (C., B.). 
Clark Uniy. A 
Clarkson Coll. of Thech. Gideccis 
*Clemson Agri. (S.).....seecees 
oe ie “y Se) 


pate m eee ewer eeenee 


eee eee eee eee 


Coker (W.)’.. 

CULE tend wm eles nee nisepe'c ks 
Colgate Univ... 
Colorado (C., “s 
Colo. Sch. of M e 
¥*Colo. State pits re! 
Colorado, Univ. of (C. 
Colorado Woman's (S. 
Columbia (8. 


tee em ewe neeee 


Bere. ir tats 
*Connecticut ne (GO. yds 


8. 
Denver Univ. ys (GES ee 
De Paul U: E. 8) 
De Pauw ony. Ca. 
Des Moines Univ. re 
Dickinson (C.) 
Doane ee 


tham (C., B.)........ 
Pema bechtown (C., E. 


gS 
1G) 


Fisk Piney (es 


Macdonald CW.) «+++... ‘eat 


niv. oa E., 8)... F 


sj." 


E., §.)..... 


e figures for Columbia They eats 
eee Peachers’ College, and College of Ph 


United States—Colleges. 


.| Governing Official. 


Columbia, So. Seas hs 
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54 |Nicholas M. Butier. .: 


0. of 
stud’ ts.| Teach's 


Samuel Cra: ee He's 170 
Sak F. see} 3,919 
oO, One ks cae 18 
Ribertin Darnell vex )}| 1,846 
F, B. Robinson.... 11,282 
Wallace W. Atwood. 
J. P. Brooks:...... 
Enoch W. Sikes...... 
Harry M. G : 
Carlyle Campbell..... 
Arthur J. Roberts . 
George Barton Cutten. 


George Norlin... 
Samuel J. Vaughn 
Mer. Thos. Conr 325 25 

34,997a] 1,487 
Rt. Rev. A, Amirault,, 100 25 


Ernest L. Stockton. 


T. M. Hansen... . 
Ernest M. Hopkins. 
Wm. J. Martin..... 
James E. Allen... 


L. H. Murlin.... 

T. T. Shields (Actg. 
James H, Morgan... 
Edwin B. Dean, . 
Daniel W. Morehouse... 
Kenneth G. Matheson. 
Cyrus Adler......... 
Thomas W. Nadal.... 
Karl F. Wettstone. . 
Rev. Hoeemary Gibney 


Fa Richard Niebuhr. . 
Frederick Lent.....++ 
. A. Harper oe 


nelling 


832 |H. W._A. Hanson. 
7 |Rev. W. J 


J. Fitzgerald. 
Charles W. Tenney.. 
William W. cfc 


El 
J. R. Countiss - 


oe RET A ae a tN AS to ta at ES ITE Ae RN doo BO mo 
include Columbia College, the professional schools, Barnard 
armacy (these three are also carried separately). 


No. of © 


388 United States—Colleges. 


No. of 
Governing Official. {Stud’ts. Teach’s - 
es fe 


nl _ 
Grinnell, Tow2...--+> J. H. T. Main....--- 774 


Grinnell (C,).--2s-eeeereeeere eee : 63 
Grove City Kom Sy LLIN TlGreve City, Pa... a Weir C. Ketler.......] 658 42 
_ Guilford (C., 8. i Guilford Col., No. Car. Raymond Binford 5 261 24 
Gustavus Adolphus (C.) “ISt. Peter, Minn. O, J. Johnson. .... 28 
Hamilton.....-...+ Z 449 = 


ane) 
Hamline Univ. (C.). 
Hampden-Sidney . .. 
Hanover (C., B., Bi) bis smashes fc 
Harvard Univ. (8.) . eee ee ee ee ee 
Hastings (C., E., 5.) 


Haverford.,...- > 
; *Hawaii, Univ. of (C 55 
\ Heidelberg & ‘Tiffin, Ohi 38 

Henderson-~ *.*|Arkadelphi 20 ; 
_ Hendrix (C., 5.) “]Conway, A 23 
Hillsdale (C., An dal 36 
Hiram (C.). ieee anhislecnek'y B nt} sh 3 “31 
ODATE. os ded cs sues olbweee ses "IGeneva, No Ye. oeee cop 1822 (Murray Oe ie. 50 30 
ening GW) ccc ucjseseessees+ -{Hollins, Va... s+! 1245 lev. Joseph N. Dinand 38 

Holy Cross, Coll. of the......- slats ’ sew P 

Hood (W.) 2-2 ce ctor eter seerete erick, Md . bie \ Cea . 50 : 

Ope (C.). se se eee ee eres tos 186 . D. Dimnent..-... 25 L 
Houghton sO. SHAS SER 25 

Howard (C., E., 5. Dawson... -- 46 = 
Woward Univ. (C. 200 
Hunter (W., E., 8.) , George S. Davis.-....- 231 
Huntington (C., 8.).....+-++--+ +. | HUDUNG OT ke Dr. C. A. Mummart. . 16 
Huron (C., S.) 2. ee eee eee war Royal Clyde Ague.... 7 ae 

Idaho, ok Wm. J. Boone...---- 


(C.) 
| @» *Tilinois, Univ. of (C,, B., 8.). 
~~ Yilinois Wesleyan Univ. (C.). 


t 


* 


{ 
: t 


ety 


4 


. 
< 


PA deadinicts « 
ep0x Ge ey ARS are Ib’ a 2 a ® 
Knox iy vee, T ais . Kelly Giffen....... 
: Lafayette oe wag wae ae awia yr b 2 
: TaGranee (W.d.cccecessvccececes WE. Ere! 16 
( — Lake Forest (C.).....seeeeeeeress HH, M. Moore. ..-- : ya 
Poof Lander R. H. Bennett, Sr..... 27 
5 a, Fide. BRE... es 19 
fv RRR RISOLICI. Sono cae Brother Dorotheus.... 15 
wT 4 ery Beane 50 
eorge D. Gossar 
: _ Lehigh Univ. (S.).......-. C. Re Richards, . . vr itt t 
Leland Stanford Ray Lyman Wilbur... 46 
‘ Lenoir Rhyne (C., B., S.)....--++- ‘ Hi. Brent Schaeffer... . 1s ; 
Lewis Institute (C., E., 8. i THES 50 > 
Rancoly’ (CO), Hy 9) viele vise gs sie opt, R66 |Archelaus B. Tt irher. | 
Lincoln Mem. Univ. ci: 
Lincoln Mem. Univ. (C., 8). ----|Tincoln Univ, Pa..,.:] 1854 | William H. Johnson... 3 
pancenw ya? Eomale (BE)... ..{St. . . 48 4 
e. ' » a ve le he "OF x 
4 Little Rock “aay e 2 1 aed ; ee 
vingston (C., B., 8. * No, Gar... :| 1882 [Wm. J. Trent... a 
‘ *Louisiana State Unt Gia ee oe ¥ 
} Lae reload Duty. : ey 
z George R. Har : 4 
via isiana C, Cottingham... 38 i £ 
Mowe otss EL. Barnes i | 
Loyola (Part C : . - 
perols « ») J. A. Sullivan Se 
A Loyola Univ. , 5 on 
| Loyola Univ. f 
ie - merit ae 
ynehburg (C.).. . s 
peegcaleste Cc. Oy ha eh ee 7 ene ee 
aine, Univ. of (C. vile. oe (QPONOS Me... otha ite ; 
Manchestera(C., a $3.7... LLL No. Manchester, Ind. . mei 


United States—Colleges. 


Name. 


: Organ.| Governing Official. |Stud’ts.| Teach’s 
— Manhattan... .......ceeseeeee.. (Now York, N. Y.,.... Rev. Brother Thomas, 670 41 
4 2 peer Se § ROT She penn (he EA 9 HBRRCL Ohio... Edward S. Parsons... 375 30 
: Marion (C., 5 A. Jones (Actg.).....5 150 20 
: ae ae ee Albert C. Fox........ 8,035 342 
4 *Mary: a .-| 2,744 450 
eh Set et bw - Noe a: ~M. J. wae 150 30 
; _Maryville (C. <cTe 766 90 
_ Marywood (W., E., ae > mays a8 260 35 
; *Mass. Agri. (C., E.; 8.)...- : ‘ Satoh Edward M. Lewis. 566 100 
af 5 Samyel W. Stratton... 2,671 449 
; McKendree Rev. ‘Cameron Harmon 22: 20 
McPherson (C., E 30 
Mercer Univ. (C., 45 
M th hes Vetgs: « : 2 
Miami U: (Cc s.) rd, Ohio 125 
Michigan Coll. of’ Mines& Tech. (E.) Houghton, Mich...... 32 
*Michigan State en . of Agri. & 
a Pp Bet (c., Racial O9 318 
_ Michigan, Univ? af (C 689 
5 Middlebury (C., S.)..............|)Middlebury, Vt...... 56 
a land (C., S.).......++.ceceee-{Fremont, Nebr....... 28 
a CW). 0 71 
q Millsaps (C., B., 8.).........+...Jgackson, Miss........ 20 
RURMGDUM GCA S oc. vec obesk vee «.-|Milton, Wisc......... 20 
Milwaukee-Downer (W., E.) ......)/Milwaukee, Wisc... .. 46 
> Milwaukee, School of Eng. of (E., 8. 25 
Minneapolis, Minn. 667 
Clinton, Miss. . 28 
>: |Columbus, Miss. ; 87 
-JOxtord, Miss.......-. 55 
, Univ. of (C., E., S.)....}/Columbia, Mo........ Stratton D. Brooks. . 5,3: 310 
Missouri Valley (C., M DROVE Ss Eno 1889 {S. * pee (Actg.).. 16 
& Missouri bbe ah com ste siz o's oo TORmOrOR,’ Mo. ..c< 255 883. a oa 22 
* Monmouth (C Be Senn’ AR ee 28 
a *Montana State & 5 PORE eRe Boze 85 
Montana, State Univ. of (C. 100 
Moravian Sem. v.) 20 
Morehouse (E. .) 24 
Morgan (C., S.). 42° 
Mo ‘ide (C., oes -. 46 
Mt. Holyoke (W.) ......cecssece- 105 
Mt. Morris (C i 
. Joseph (W., S. y 64 
Mt. hg toed s e aS ds we: “ 35 E . J. Bradley . 21 
+ oll. 0 ; 
die leo. srcupumtenel ae) 
Mt Union (C., S.)...4. 002s eevee F am H. Me r. 
E., 8. -{Ali aie John A. W. Haas,.... 455 30 
Muck a Sy own or bee bags J. Knox M@ntgomery. 820 50 
In, Nebr........| 1869 |Samuel Avery...... 9,003 366 
me] 
ea veracessceee-{ Newberry, 86. Car....| 1856 |S. J. Derrick......... 420 24 
seobeiotess 1,513 130 
S6h 7 as 258 47 
We cette a 81 8 
So 438 32 
75 45 
.--.-)Syracuse, N. Y.......] 1911 |Franklin Moon....... 300 *35 
Le od 22,882 | 1,252 
pate mig as 3 3 380 32 
la Rees 1,629 171 
o! ‘ 
Mercere. s% 188 * -} 1,520 127 
ie dag RES +3 . W. Chase.... 500 200 
eet} 484 40 
1,089 105 
Joists ,060 114 
vas ah 8,825 139. 
Ge Anos Wise..2..2.: 190 3 OE os 168 23 
Lao dans vate s Sry aw ia « Pe oS ae ie, 10 15 
Pages 6 4,993 644 
Senna 302 38 
125 17 
2,600 159 
400 27 
652,00 4eo'e a fODELIN, ORIG). S o3. 2.010 1,839 168 
reer Lilli... ios Angeles, Calif.....| 1887 |Remsen D. Bird...... oan ee 
Ce CR RAE eee 150 3 
fanoipe Uae nly. & Cate da, Ohio x Vomit. 71 1648 | 61 
‘Ohio State ee 1 E., 8.).....{Columbus, Ohio...... E ..| 12,085 809 
ie a aspares on ‘ ie h te : ane ana 
< .|Delaware, 1 Ss 900 204 
« W. Phelan oss 856 36 
. Bit siac | Oe) Me 
ik o ieee peas es zie 
oo e miner B. Bizzell... 1: 5,007 237 
‘on State Agri. (C., 3,772 302 
Oregon, Univ. of (G., E. Rees ir 
Ottawa Univ. (C., E. a, . BSI 45 
Otterbein (C.)...-..... ‘Westerville, 184 rey 8 
Ouachita (C.)...... aesttte pani cco ge eine are B. at Bente ls 2 a 2 
Our Lady of the Lake (W., 8.) : +. 4San Antoni 0, Texas,..| 1896 
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No. of | No. of 


Name, , : “Loeation: 
Oxtor d (we) " Oxford, Ohio. 
OATES, Coll. of (C., 8.) . Meo Clarksville art 
Pacifie (C.) wherg. 
Pacific, Coll. of the (C., celebs Stock n, Gali 
a Pacific Union (C., S,) A Calif. - 
- Pacific gee (C. J ie 


ms (C., 6.) 
Payne, », Howard (Cc, ei ye ie 
| / Penn G., 8.).... é | 1873 |Harlan 
Pennevivania w.). ea 1869 |Cora Helen Coolidge. / 
Ralph Dorn Hetzel... 
in A. Ziegler . F 
y op Hing By ‘ Josiah H. Penniman. , . 
Pharmacy, Coll, of Pace grees 4 N. ¥ 190 Sor H. Rusby, (Dean) . 
Eiii pple: pe of K ) ‘ g 190 or; tee Frocepe (Actg.).. 


; bie ¥ E. ue 8. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
yn. rooklyn, 
). -|Claremont, or Bacay 


1908 
1886 
1834 |Palmer C. Ricketts. . 
1892 |Howard Edwards 
A ar O. Lovett 
. Boatwright.... 


Univ. of (C.) B83. 311 
eat) 


1869 3 

1917 |Charlotte 

1882. |Rev. V. A. Haubor. 

1893 |Rt. Rev. Helmstetter. . |- 
. Rev. Martin Veth, 


St 
le aie . ae  |Rev. Af 
a Rictiard E. Sykes. 
t. Louis neg Ut nat ec . 
st Mary-of-the- ME (Ww, Bye ra sige Howls Mo H. Cloud. . 


.|St. Mary's, xan 


aes The St. M M wicz. 
e "gS t 
N ays e the Fe oteonk Con-| - Pralte-dusChie n] eae Mother Me hse 


Boston, M: 
Indianola an 
Sioux pe ee 


ing ee owt .. i 


United States—Colleges. 


Name. Location. Governing Official. |Stud’ ts. Teach's 
SKldmore (W., EB.) . cee. de Senko tad Springs, N. ¥.| 191) |Henry T. Moore..... Ls 
Smith : PS Ae re ee Northampton, Mass.. 2,135 
Smith Univ., Johnson C. (&., 8)...|C harlotte, No. Car.... 214 
South Carolina, Univ. of (C.,8.).._: Columbia, So. Car... . 1,447 
*South Dakota State (C., S.)...... Brookings, So, Dak.’ |} 1881 |C. W. Pugsley....... 909 
South Dakota State School of 

a ah ee ae ee Rapid City, So. Dak...| 1885 |C. C. O’Harra....... 250 
South Dakota, Uniy. of (C., E., S.)../Vermillion, So, Dak... . BIG. estou 1,027 
South, Univ. of SD anata ase Riel aia a cho. \s Sewanee, Tenn: £) Ai ca : ~ 290 
Southern (C BYove cease ts ace Lakeland, Fla........| 1890 1. Spivey 400 
Southern Scitrobin: U.of Le E., 8: )|Los Angeles, Calif. Vv 6,500 
Southern Methodist U. C., B., 8.)..|Dalias, Texas... - 31123 
Southwestern (C 30 a Peet Winfield, Kan........} 1885 |Albert E. Kirk....... 794 
Southwestern (C. Be eo Memphis, Tenn...... BoM eee) 476 
Southwestern Sotinae ed of Lib. 

& Tech. Learning (C , §.)....| Lafayette, La........ Edwin L. Siapnelys 822 
Southwestern. Uniy. (Cy Sy ae Sek Georgetown, Tex... .. a Ss. bgt oa 523 
PATE ELE Pann Wee woe ewes esas es Spring Hill, Ala...... 

terling (C., Vint Sterling, a ee 
Stevens Inst. of Tech Baar oF: 


eo ..|Hoboken, N. J... 
Susquehanna ge (C-. : 
Swarthmore Ww. : 


Sweet Briar iete . (Sweet Briar, Va. 5 
~ Syracuse Univ. tG. E., 8.) -|/Syracuse, N. Y....... 
EMMETOR SE SECe by ti iifk vn 6 A Baukip Syms ew Talladega, hia? e 
PERERIO (O00 ss cic ce ceem anne aes Tarkio, Mol? us. sic e. 
Taylor Univ. is 3 RS eae Upland, Ind SA ae es 
"Teachers (C., E., 5.) 2.2.2.2 cee te New York, N. Y...... 
Temple Univ. tae Sa eb aha prs oat Philadelphia, Pasi 
"DENNCHSEG CW). .cin <n kn ceed ox Murfreesboro, Tenn... 
*Tennessee, Univ. of (C., ‘|Knoxville, Tenn..._.. 
wien Agri. & Mech. Sait of 82: ).. polis Station, Tex... 
Texas Obristlan Univ. (C., 8.).....|Ft. Worth, Tex... ... 
Texas Presbyterian (W.).........- Milford, oy Sees 
‘Texas Technological ke E., 8.). - Lubbock, Texas: 50.5: 
Texas, Univ. of (C. are Austin, Texas........ 
‘Texas ge s (S. 
Transylvania (C.)....-.+-..--- . 


‘Tufts (C.)..........- 
Tulane Unt ees ose 
La Unlv.0 (xq Ms BO od Soe Tulsa, Okla.......... 


us 8. Military Academy . 3.5.2 ...% 


Le 8. stows Univ. (C. 8): ...|Annapolis, Md....... 

owas Vv .|Fayette, lowa....... 
Upeaia (C., 8.) -}Bast Orang gé 
Tsinus (C. ney ae 

“Goll! of (CG. E.'S). 1! Nitahi ao 

Utah Univ -oCeE ‘ coe AES Salt Le : ‘| 1850 |Geo. Thomas 
Valparaiso > Univ. (eB) SEK ts Valparaiso, Ind....... 
pamterniis Wnty. (Cys <3 ---2- “| Nea en . HN. Maccrackes. 


Guy Winfred Bailey..| 1,119 

Rev. J. H. Griffin... .. (es: 

virginia Poly, dns. (C , Va. ‘| 1872 |Jul i voce] 1,200 
irginia Union iv. ae -\0) Clark. oe 

ui x Univ. of (art C., ‘hb 5 Ae ae 
Wabash.........-- Pe Sr ee oe cae . B. Hopkins... 1)... 

Wake Forest (S.)...--seeesesee-s t 834 ef 680 

alla, Walla ibis .--| 1892 |Walter I. Smith...... 321 

W: W: Sririt Se | ; Ot Packt an 


*Washingto: Pullman, E. O. Holland 
niv. (C.,, E., S.).- ; wl) 27964 

Wassneten Tinh - ae E, 8.) ttl 3 10,169 
eaaedcure (C., E.,'S.) ; P. 1850 . Stewart...... 128 
CU CUIGHIOM IU ites ack oF o's toate aie dleton....| 1,580 

ells (W.)....+---- 186 240 
Wesleyan (W.)...........+--+.--|Macon, Ga..........| 1836 |Wm. #. Quilllan.. .. . Ar 
Wesleyan a re 

Bia teal 403 

Western y id Literate atte 

estern Reserve 826 Se ete , 
Western igs ‘c. ae \ AS | se He 
Wes peas Dn ib cg 9209 

est Sani. niv. (C., S.)....-|Morgantown, W. Va...) 1867 |Frank B. Trotter..... : 
West virginia Wesle BES Ae oy Bay =) .|Buckhannon, W. Va...| 1890 |H. E. Wark......... 350 
Meta Ge een hase 3 ij. Edgar Park.......| 500 
oepalener Gt Gy ; Walla alla, Walla, Wash.. Stephen B. L. Penrose. 559 
Whittier (C.).. 0:0 -.se0- ; Whittier, Califisd i... Walter F. Dexter... . . 385 
PEAS ee aly. gt He BO 8) Wilberforce, Ohio. . Giibert H. om “s if 375, | 
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y 
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892 United States and Canada—Colleges; Boy Scouts. 
: Year |_No.. To. of | No. of 
Name. Location. Organ. Governing Official. , stud a Teach’s 
$$$ $$$ LO ———_——_— $$ 

William & Mary (C., E., 8.)....-. Williamsburg, Va.....| 1693 |J. A. C, Chandler. 72 
peaiiainatte ‘Gakw, (G., g.). ; Sjdataila Salem, Ore......0.... 1844 |Carl G. Doney. - 42 
Williams, 655 de cee ee eB ee wee Williamstown, eet 1793 |Harry A. Garfield 71 
Wilmington (Og Bay Wi) ie 3 cen tae Wilmington, Ohio. TSQS alsien n-jKus ead scsnness 25 
Wilson (Wi). 8 cnc newborns Chambersburg, Pa. . 869 |E. D, Warfield - 40 
Winthrop (W., E., S.) 0... eee Rock Hill, So. hos 886 |David B. Johnson 105 
&*Wwisconsin, Univ. of (C,, B., 8.)...| Madison, "Wis. . 848 |Glenn .Frank......... 603 
Wittenberg (C., B., 5S.) .. 06... ee Sprinetield, Ohio. + 1845 |Rev. R. E. Tulloss. ‘ 83 
Wofford . ve eee hee eee Spartanburg, So. rt 1854 |Henry N. Snyder..... ; 25 
Wooster, Coll. of (C., wae .| Wooster, Ohio . 866 |Rey. Chas. F, Wishart 925 53. 
+worcester Poly. Inst. SB). Woreester, Mass... . - « 1865 |Ralph Earle i 563 58 
*Wyoming, Univ. of (C., EB Laramie, Wy0.......- 869 jA. G. Crane. ........ 1,020 85 
Vale Univ. et (om) New Haven, Conny 1701 |James R. Angell...... 5,007 560 

: Yankton (C., S.).. ++, Yankton, So. Dak.. 1881 |George W. Nash..... 300 33 
York (C., 8.) 5 A OR RE Gg oon ts ae York, Nebiea eroek 1890 }E. W. Emery........ 200 22 

CANADIAN COLLEGES. 

Year No. of | No. of 

Name. Location. Organ. Governing Official. |Stud'ts.| Teach’s 

Acadia Univ. (C., E.) - . Wolfville, N.S... .:.. 1838 |F. W. Meas 3 te 45 
Alberta, Be ot" (com E es ‘s .|Edmonton, Alta...... 1906 |H. M. Tory. 100. 
Bishop's (Ce) coe otis ae nln tole 00 a: apace Lennoxville, Que......| 1843 |A. H. MoGreer 13 
British Columbia, sale Me of (C., S.). VaReOuNES, B. OR 1912 |L.-S, Klinck. ...:.. 120 
Dalhousie Univ. (C., B.).......-+. Balitax, N.G.22 252085 818 |A.S. Mackenzie 124 
ha Op) RRS Sean ae ee eee Halifax, N s. 1789 |A. H. Moore......,.. 16 
Laval Univ. (Part C.)......+.+.-5 QUIGD OC ore cote fee wpe ce 1852 |Mer. Camille Roy 160 
TP ri) CRG OY) Wee ar ee Montreal..........- 896 _|Rev. E. G. Bartlett... ie FA we: 

7 Macdonald (C., B., S.)...4-.--55- Ste. A. Benererie: Que: 1907 |Sir Arthur W. Currie... 716 56 
Manitoba, Univ. of (C., E., 8.)....| Winnipeg, M 877 |James A. MacLean. 2,001 274 
McGill Univ. (C.,. E., 8.)....-.-+- Sir Arthur W. Currie..| 2,341 387 
MeMaster Univ. C3) Ree tise niet Howard P. Whidden. . 323 |. 25 
Montreal, Coll. of....... Rev. R. Neven....... 450 31 

» Montreal, Univ. oi (C.; B.).. Mer. J. V. Piette....- 5,789 372 
“Mt, Allison Univ. (C 2. George J. Trueman... 225 20 
% New Brunswick, Univ. of Cc 0 |Cecil C. Jones..:.... 245 13 
5 Nova Scotia Agri. (OJ-.. i J. M. a uetien Merete 25 14 
, Ottawa, ys OLN CBI) ss ene ie are fc Ottawa, Ont... 1849 |Rev. F. X. Marcotte. . 9 60 
e ‘Queen’s Univ. (Ge OBIS AOA eee Kingston, Ont.. 1841 |R. Bruce 3 iaylor PA 1,458 104 
St. Dunstan's DU aes, Charlottetown, ?- B...| 1855 |Rev. J. A: Murphy... 80 13 
St. Francis Xavier Univ. (C., E., S.).|Antigonish, N. S....,. ; 177 ae 
GORE DN Bigs os mols cichae iene lee ccm = St. Joseph, N. B...... 150 30 
Sninte Marte, COUP CEN ns ne Mont: UGE eee > 300 40 

. Saskatchewan, Univ. of ae E., S.)..|Saskatoon, Sask... 8 {094 75 
np. mere Univ: of (C., E., 8.)..... Toronto, Can. . 1827 |Sir ete Falconer.. 5,48 739 
Pe TTINIGS (Co) occ cee Sate egies see Toronto, Can Rev, F. ee 4 2: 25 
4 Victoria BRCM bie ethene ee oy Toronto, Ont.. Richard P. Bowles. . 756 31 
Western ey. ce. Bie 83. sega London, Ont. . K. P. P. Neville:..... 919 102 


BOY SCOUTS. OF AMERICA. 


Cncorporated Feb. 8, 1910; Chartered by Congress June 15, 1916.) 


Hh Headquarters, Fifth Avenue Building. New York 
-. City. 

- ‘National Council Officers—Honorary President— 
“- Calvin Coolidge; Honorary Vice Prestdent—William 
H. Taft; Honorary Vice President—Colin H. Living- 
stone; Honorary Vice  President—Daniel Carter 
Beard; Honorary Vice President—W. G. McAdoo. 
Presidenti—Walter W. Head, Omaha, Neb.; 


_ States, - Tr’ ps Scouts ,, States, ;Tr'ps.) Scouts 


oe President—Mortimer L. Schiff, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y¥.; Vice President—Milton A. McRae, Detroit, 
Mich: ’ Vice President—Charles GC. Moore, San Fran- 
eisco, Cal.; Vice President—Bolton Smith, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Vice President—John Sherman Hoyt, AR 
National. Scout _Commissioner—Dani 

Beard, gy tet N. Y.; International Deeatebunan 
Mortimer L. Schiff; Treasurer— George D. Pratt. 
Chief Scout Bxecutive—James E. Wes 


BOY SCOUT MEMBERSHIP AS OF JAN. 1, 1927. 


States. , Tr’ps.) Scouts. 


6,350||N. M.... 78\ 1,444/'vt. ‘ 101 
5,804||N. ¥.....] 2,464) 61,639) Va...... 26 
‘ 3,102||N. C.. 435| 7,595||Wash....| 491 
By 3,717||N. D., 190] 3,570]; W. Va.. 268 
; 23;278||Ohio.. 1,243] 26,634||Wis...... 577 
; 22,592||Okla. - 522) 9,799|| Wyo. 81 
i, #885 Par 2,013) 47°43|| USA 
r Y t: . . ’ bd. Ae 
hes 16,027 || Red 178 4,186 239 
2,699)|S. C..... 140| 2,863))Tot. Tr’p. So’ts, . 
6,626||8. D. ..:| _ 129]! 2,060||Tot. Lone Sc’ts. .| 108,195 
eaen Tenn,...} . 319) _6,370)|Vol. Off. (men) .| 176, ‘619 
496||Tex..,...| 945] 18,990 ses 
21 835||Utah....| 483] 9,297|| Grand total, , | 811,931 


SS Sa eee ee 
Scouts outside U.S. A. include Hawaii, Philippines, 
» Alaska, Canal Zone, Porto Rico and American Troops 

‘in Asia, Hurope and South America. 
* At New Yerk City, in 1927, at a dinner of the 
' National Council of the Boy Scouts, the Silver Buffalo 
medal, struck off for the first time in 1926 to com- 
memorate distinguished service to boyhood, was 
tendered Chief Justice William Howard Taft, the 
fitst President of the United States to become 
honorary president of the Scouts; Hubert 8, Martin, 


THE HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM 


/ .. The Haskell Oriental. Museum was erected 
through the generosity of Mrs. Caroline E. Haskeil. 
Its collections, now exceeding 20,000 original objects, 
‘are intended to exhibit as systematically as pos- 
file the early civilizations of the Near Fast. Egypt 


i ‘ 


Chief Scout Commissioner in Great Britain; William 
Adams Welch, developer of children's cam oe 
Palisades Interstate F Park and member of the 
National Council; Stuart W. French, of Pasad 
Calif.; Bolton Smith, of Memphis, Tenn.; Pasadens, 
Head, president of the National Council, and 
Brother Barnabas, of Notre Dame University. 
The awards were made by Mortimer L. 
rpc ore ee ee member of the 
e occasion was the seventeenth a: 
meeting of the National Council. b annce 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO, 


fs most largely represented. Both the Egypt 

and the Assyro-Babylonian sections have Sta 

Senta! Mbxpioration “ind do 1909-7 ad Hy te 
‘und in 

Oriental Institute since 1919. , yo bey 
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U.8.—Higher Education: Rhodes and Pulitzer Scholarshi ps. 893 


STUDENTS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLECES. 


Toran NUMBER. 


Year. YEAR. 
Men. ; Women. 
44,926} 20,874]/1900-1901 
46,220] 22'036]|1901-02. 
51,163] 23;385]| 1902-03. 
55,305] 24,6321] 1903-04 
59,81 28,657]| 1904-05 
62,053} 29,739!/1905-06 
65,14 32,244||1907-07 
64,662} 32,472)|/1907-08 
67,018| 34, 1908-0! 
67,505] ; 35,746|/1909-10 
72,1591 37,770 


ToTaL NuMBER. 


ToraL NUMBER. 


YEAR. 

Men. | Women. Men. | Women. 
75,472} 38,900 119,026] 64,546 
78,133) 40,569 125,750} 72,703 
82,394) 42,731 128,644 3,58 
86,00: 42,057 139,373] 77,120 
92,161] 45,562 152,307} 84,861 

7,738} 50,826 | 164,075] 95,436 
96,575) 53,125 142,768] 111,345 

106,945} 54,815 { 22,242) 134,45 

119,480} 62,997||1921-22. 269,560) 168,262 

119,578] | 64,005//1923-24.......] 418,876] 245,390 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Two Rhodes Scholarships to the University of 
Oxford are assigned to each State in the Union. 
The scholarships are tenable for three years and 
have the value of £400 a year. To be eligible a 
candidate must be—(a) A male citizen of the United 
States; (b) Over nineteen and not over twenty-five 
years of age; (c) Above sophomore standing in some 
Tecognized degree granting university or college in 
the United States. Candidates may apply either 
from the State in which they have their ordinary 
private domicile, home, or residence, or from the 
State in which they have received at least two 
years of their college education. 

Selections are made on the basis of the candi 
Gate's record in school and college, supplemented 
by references of persons who know him and by a 
personal interview with the Committee of Selection. 

There is no written examination. Elections are 
Made on the basis of—{1) Qualities of manhood, 
force of character, and leadership; (2) Literary 
and scholastic ability and attainments; (3) Physical 
vigor, as shown by interest in outdoor sports or 
in other ways. No restriction is placed on a Rhodes 
scholar’s choice of studies. He may read for the 
Oxford B. A. in any of the Final Honor Schools, 
he may enter for any one of the so called Diploma 
Courses, or, if qualified by previous training, may 


be admitted to read for advanced a such as 
the B. Se., B. Litt., B. C. L.,Por Ph. D. 

An election is held each year in two thirds of 
the States of the Union. 

In 1928 one scholar will be elected in the following 
States: Ariz., Conn., Del., Fla., Ida. Ind., Ky., 
La., Me., Md., Mass., Mont., Nev., N. 1: me J., 
N. M., N. ¥., N. C., N. D., Ohio, Okla., Pa, 


October, 1929. 


Application blanks and further information may 


be obtained from _ the officers of any college or 
university in the United States or from President 


Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to the Rhodes ~— 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
fee cigs ns Peg Meigs? of Selection for 
New Yor! jae us 8. whing, 
41 South Allen St., Albany. 


During the past twenty years 1,269 Rhodes 


scholars have gone to Oxford—576 from the British 


dominions and colonies, 634 from the United States 
and fifty-nine from Germany. 

Arrangements were made in 1925 for labor union 
scholarships, modeled on the Rhodes scholarships, 
par gs as @ beginning, one American would go to 

xfo 


from Baltimore, and a young man from ~ 


Danzig would attend Brookwood College for Workers 


at Katonah, N. Y. 


14 


THE PULITZER SCHOLARSHIPS. 


_ Desirous of aiding s number of boys of exceptional 
ability to gain an education that would fit them for 
careers of leadership and usefulness, the late Joseph 
Pulitzer founded in 1889 the notable scholarships 
that bear his name. 

For a time the boys selected went to the College 
of the City of New York, but the lack of suitable 
preparatory schools at that time caused a new 
arrangement to be made in 1893 for a seven years’ 
course for the students three years in 
Horace Mann High School and four in Columbia 
University. " 
~.In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of money, 


* 


undertook to carry ten boys a year, Ss in all, upon 
ee 


a ad Queens and Richmond being later added to 
the list. \ 
To the holders of the scholarships, never fewer than 


forty, a stipend of $250 each, available in any Ameri-. 


can college of the first class, was annually paid by 
Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, and payment is 
now continued by Columbia University under the 
terms of his will out of the income of a fund pro- 
vided for the purpose. : 


BECINNINCS OF FAMOUS FOREICN UNIVERSITIES. 


The rise and spread of universities in Europe was a 
characteristic of the Middle Ages. For a Iong time 
these institutions were ecclesiastic. 

When they began to specialize, there was a separate 
faculty for each great branch ae opal abana ae 

ches were colleges, ani ie 
caaceen larvecster ee a collection of colleges and 


th centenary 
renaissan in 1361 under Galeazzo IT. 
= Wr ot -Oxiond is said, to Dave. Wee 
le 


ded in 872. 
The first _€o! fs of ae ee gtd ae ee 
‘0, op of Ely, j 
ei Paris gfe founded by King 


psala University, in U; the ancient capital 

city of Sweden, was founded in 1477, Airs es 
versi ow .was fo! 

Sous y 2 cant. and the University of 

in 1819 by Czar Alexander I. 


The pe mess university is that of Salamanca? i 


founded in E 

The University of Copenhagen, Denmark, was 
founded in 1479. 

Other old Italian universities are Bologna, founded 
1200; Padua, 1222; Naples, 1224; Genoa, 1243; 
Perugia, 1276; Macerata, 1290. 
more founded between 1300 and 1550. 


The University of Edinburgh was founded in 


1582 by a charter granted by King James VI. of 
Scotland. 3 
i of Cracow, Poland, . 


The University of J: 
where Copernicus receiyed his education, was 
founded in 1364 by the Polish ine Kazimiers the 
eatey a endowed by a later Polish King, Jagielle, 


Note—The dates of founding of the higher in- 
stitutions in the United States and Canada will 
be found in the tables of American colleges and 
universities which begins on page 386. hi 


There were nine 


; PROPERTY OF UNIVERSITIES: COL 
2 ates by United States Bureau of Educ 


nen 


Continental U. B...- 


_ No “Carolina ieee 
Sa Dakota: Hh eae 


hode Island 
South Carolina. 
2 Dakota. .. : 


seen 


Volumes in | Libr. Appar. 


Library. 


257,674 
0) 


423, 409 
112,567 


4,020,795 


x, ey 931 
879,471 
196,225 
1,084,224 
153,980 


387,255. | 
44°725 


4,308,562 
520,288 
144/948 


2,226,858 
"178,250 


362,304 
2,666,757 
390,000 
364,391 
168,025 


638,403 


407,411 
179,151 
716,389 

61,330 


16,300 


Mach., Furn. 


1 402,088 


ay SS 
12,596,053 
2,613,793 


8,015,353 
543,190 


10,766,545 
6,624, 
2,108,840 
8,925'600 

"977,959 


2,651,806 
298,95 


12/325, $96 
2, 


172,567 | 


149,056 
124,419 

42,000 
2, 331° 160 
1,338,484 
2,861,733 
8,031,537 
i s 


738,251 
8,685,636 | 


2,121,455 
1,562,581 
‘ 5, 407/196 
"521/800 


108,318 
325,622 
257,000 


Value of 
Grounds. 


515,52 
10,034,581 
473,926 
1,402,038 
310,685 


2;970,237 
? 986,296 


17,208,372 


9,823,145) 


8)874,179 


1'487,970 . 


4:468,781 
"676,423 
3,256,187 
110,000 
920,000 
2,525,620 
96,600 
37,578,993 
4,06 


1,913,319 
19,652,623 
1,133,000 
4'363,345 
1,047,648 


4,384, 578 
9/188,609 
185,873 
170,195 
2,748,184 


2,221,840 
2)555,398 
4,123,405 

18,000 


2,338 
827,247 
55,900 


Pundings 
|(Inel, Born) | 


hee ee ee 
Der. OATS... Dollars. 
3901-930 917 91187 224;107,842 gov, 86, 758 
1,385,228. 
5,000 


6,870,649 


10,521,843 


45, Sey 463 
1,403,342 
19) 876, 1458 
1858,930 
12)983,617 


1,922,100 


9,678,598 
11,708,831 
95 


48°040,556 
65,363,606 


28,874,152 


1,580, 135 
112,910,151 
549 


6,717,371 


6,897,100 
74,915,478 
5,199,000 
et 1439, mee, 
4'276, 


15,440,206 
26,904,430 

3,646,628 
18,747,003 


8,045,274 

7,383,809 
15,820,122 

2,166,000 


180,665 
536,346 
» . 356,350 


ation, cover school year 19 d 


Dollar. 
158, 502, 736 
[ice ees 


2/007,241 


3,101,660 
1,483,646 
14 


3,436,517. 
17,879,458 


4,362,896 


5,105,013 
506,301 


662,766 
 172;516 
2,435,000 
1,652,000 
“418,500 


13,465,096 
418 


7 , 


8,694,523 
1/286,795 


1,015,633 


1,084.02 8 
3°729,004 


503,945 
1,074,878 
1,770,143 

"200,000 


25, 0g 


975, aSi95 
4,463, 647 - 
10, 000 
2, 076,733 
53, 1995, ae 
3,882, 781 
53,311, 831 
535,249 
5,825,459 
2)539,770 | 
9; 727,6 657 
2,408,619 
75,135,998 
15,755,339 
13,538,96' 
6,415,381 
7,909,102 
8,406,003 
242,484 
27,117,632 
159,694,222 


9,202,231 
15,501,668 


3 30 
26,708,872 
2/369,029 


4,996,793 
358,4: 


1,247,630 
146,461,780 
12,549,825 


5,988,262 
4,566, 637 : 


2'854,637 


17,052,088, 
32/554,216 


697,660 
4,789,975 
13,743,966 
9,115,847 


12/000 — , 


me RECEIPTS or UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
_Gotuaing publicly controlled institutions; school year 1925-26; data by U, S. Bureau of Education.) _ 


Tot., “Excl. 
Ad. to Bnd. 


Dollars. 


Total 
_Recelpts. 


Dollars. 


Total | Tot.,E 
_Recelpts, |Ad. to ind, 


‘Dallars, Donars. 


Total Tot., Exel. 
Recelpts, Ad. to End. 


Dollars. 


STATE, STATE, 


Dollars. 


10,580) Ba # 043, 573. 
1120, 472) 1,119, 


Outlying 
posses- 
sions? 

59 Alaska... 


‘ Hawali.. . 
27599,922||Porto Rico 


21063,408 


13,662, 791 395,0 


9,520,951 85,4 % 


~ U. §.—Doctors and Medical Students; Workers College. 395 


s OVER 148,000 PHYSICIANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(from the Journal of the American Medical Association; 1927.) 


State No. State No. State 
Fann Seah wid« sess. 2,284 Massachusetts......... =, 6,187 South Carolina. ......... NSir 
zona... 378 Michigan.... 4,837 South Dakota. 7 604 
Ark 2,212 Minnesota. 2,823 Tennessee 3,128 
California 8,363 Missiselppl 1,702 Texas. . 063 
Colorado . . 1,837 Missouri. . 5,806. Utah.. "505 
ee ae ‘ 1 ieee oe 78 525 Vermon 537 
‘a Sf agers, Ale 2 Nebraska . 1,869 Virginia... 2 
Dist. Columbia...... 1813 Nevada... ...seeeee ae 129 Washing YOM sivas Dee 13a 
Florida...:..... Bx quiet 1,452 New Hampshire.........  _ 601 West Virginia, 22.2.2... 1,753 
Geo Levan 65, <-4)a/ahe p dae  NGW JOTday. hee aces cces, O,00G WISCODKID J Qin unease on 2,826 
Gdaho.....-.,% Saw easaas 416 New Mexioo..<......... 855 Wyoming \. \\.takusiee oe ‘ "25 
Tilinois..... Rua eee dec, Bese CINGW LORE Cate ictucte ss 27,001 Alaska ...%. chutes ren! 56 
INCIANA sur.acencscaneese 4,251 North Caroling... ........ 2.281 | Bawall .\y...c.. tee etee 225. 
POW so sore os cp < North Dakota.......... 485 Porto Rico (districts) .... 321 
bile ea ako ONO. os jucueda vd cweaes 48,1137) Canal Zone: \.. <\ aban 127 
Hyer a HA ye é 52 Sg Ha Isls. (provinces) 905 
as OTAIEN dia Hii ss Vw eee 3 
Maine... .. se nae 
Maryland. . OUST. Sv: «<,0 de, <ceeeeee 148,644 © 


Dentists in the United States in 1925, by a Carnegie 


The above enumeration does not include osteopaths 
Foundation count, numbered 64,166. 


and other healers outside the regular fold. 
Of the physicians, 10,768 are in New York City. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Fresh- (Sopho- 


College , 
men | mores |Juniors|Seniors| Totals 


College .|Fresh-|Sopho- 
Session 


Session men | mores |Juniors/Seniors! Totals 


1911-1912....| 5,048] 4,063] 4.294] 4,759} 18,164//1919-1920.... 

1912-1913....| 4,699] 4.170} 3.711) 4/436] 17,016||1920-1921 .--. 

1913-1914....| 4,724] 4,006) 3.813) 3,966] 16,509)/1921-1922.... 

1914-1915....|_3,396| 3,932| 3,700] 3,885| 14,913//1922-1923.... 

1915-1916....| 3,602) 3,105) 3,579 3,736) 14,022) 1923-1924... 

1916-1917....| 4,107) 3,117|_2,866| 3,674] 13.764)/1924-1925..../ 5 3,797] 17. 
1917-1918....| 4.283] 3,521] 2,893| 2,933] 13,630)/1925-1926..../ 5753 4.778] 4/201| 41107) 181840 
1918-1919....| 3.104} 3,587] 3,272|"2,967|_12.930||1926-1927* ..|_ 5,919] 4.9 529| 4,120 


*Estimate. The light line drawn through the table 
underscores the = that show the lowest ebb in 
the enrollment the respective classes following 
the adoption of higher entrance requirements. 

A temporary diminution in the numbers, shown by 
the dotted line, began with the freshmen in 1918-1919, 


which was due to the enlistments in the World War. 
Medical college graduates in 1927 numbered over 
4,000; medical colleges numbered 80. 


United States, with 76,527 students. t 
Beds for patients at hospitals number 804,923, of 
which 119,467 are in New York State. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. Hh 


The National Education Association of the United 
States is a voluntary organization of teachers whose 
as expressed in its charter, is to elevate 

the character of the teaching profession, advance 
the interests of the profession and promote the 
use of education in the United States. It was 
organized in 1857 at Philadelphia, Pa. aud is 
now the largest teachers’ organization in the world, 
having an active membership of 175,000. Head- 
quarters are maintained at No. 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. The business and pro- 
fessional work of the association are 
through a representative assembly composed of 
delegates from affiliated State and local associations, 
an Executive Committee, 2 Board of Directors com- 


abe if past Presidents and one representative 
7m et Secu and Territory, a Board of Trustees, 


seventeen departments, standing and com- 


ideas and reviews the progress of the-year in educa-. 


tion. 

The most outstanding achievement of the past 
two years is the unification of the educational forces 
of the country into one great professional organization 
and the interpretation of the schools to the public 
through the observance of American Education Week. 

The association is carrying on an active legislative 
campaign for the passage of the Education BIN, 
which provides for a Department of Education with 
a Secretary in the President's Cabinet. . 


The research division keeps available the latest ° 


information on the financing of public education, 
the curriculum, teachers’ salaries, tenure, retire- 
ment systems and other school problems. 

The following divisions have been established at 


headquarters under the general direction of the 


Secretary; Accounts, business, classroom service, 


membership and legislative records, publications, ~ 


research and superintendence. The officers for 


1927-28 are: President, Cornelia S. Adair, 2121 Park 


Ave., Richmond, Va.; Secretary, J. W 
Washington, D.C. - 


Crabtree, 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
200 New Jersey Avenue, Northwest, Washington, D. C. t 


James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, Chairman, 
Other members: William M. Jardine, Secretary of 


Agricultural Education Service—C, H. Lane, Chief; 


J. A. Linke, R. D. Maltby, H. O. Sargent, A. P. 
Williams, W. T. Spanton, Regional Agents. a 


Agriculture; Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Com- ade and Industrial’ Education Frank 
merce; John J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education. Cashman, Chief; Anna L. Burdick, Agent for Girls 
Vice Chairman; Harry L. Fidler, representing Labor; | znd Women; C. F. Klinefelter, R. W.. Hambrook, 


Claude M. Henry, representing one pa Edward 
. Franks, representing Manufacture and Commerce. 
is . C. Wright, Director; C. H. 
ef, Agricultural Education; Frank Cush- 

EGE, nee Trade and Industrial Education; Ade- 


Chief, Commercial Education; J, A. 


| E,W. Barnet. Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation; 


GC. aM» Tien, ‘hditor and Educational Consultant. 
\ « 


C. EB. Rakestraw, G. A. McGarvey, Regional Agents; 
Isabel C. Bacon, Special Agt. Retail Store Assocs, 

Home Economics Education—Adelaide S. Baylor, 
Chief; Florence Fallgatter, Ivol Spafford, Regional 


ts. 
See onercttl Education Service—E. W. Barnhart, 


ief. 
OMeoiltan Vocational. Rehabilitation Service—J. B. 


Kratz, Chief; Frank Clayton, Tracy Copp, H. A. 
Gamiatties, 1: V. Billington, I. M. Ristine, Regional 


19,532 


There are 2,155 nurses’ training schools.in the - . 


ii aa th inh na teh Hinde ie ent enna reid " ie a dmmad tate iy ef Mis 
Pulitzer School of Journalism. 

4 ———e : - _ 
THE PULITZER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. f 
The School of Journalism at Columbia Unl- | the eigeca se to Samuel Flagg Bemis; 

ity, founded and endowed by the late’ Joseph author 0 nckney's Treaty. 

~ sa alae pened in September, 1912, and a year Previous awards: 1917, to His Excellency J. J. 
jater entered its new building at 116th Street and | Jusserand, the French Ambassador, author of R 
Broadway. With Americans of Past and Present Days; 1918, 2 
The Director is Dr. J..W. Cunliffe; the Director | James Ford Rhodes, author of A History of the 


i intl War; 1919, no award; 1920, to Justin H. Smith, 
Emeritus,’ Dr. Talcott Williams, There were 138 C ; : 
‘students in 1926-27. The school has a reference author of The War With Merico, 1921, to Rear 


qi ‘Admiral William Snowden Sims, author of The 
Yibrary of 100,000 books, a file of fifty daily papers | Victory at Sea; 1922, to James Truslow Adams, 
{American and foreign) and a “morgue” of 500,000 


author of The Founding of New England; 1923, 
newspaper clips, of which Dr. Talcott Williams's 
choice private collection was the basis. 


to Charles Warren, author of The Supreme Court F 
in Nghe 46 ge pee £0 pueas ee Rett : 
Mcliva author 0 e American ; rs 
= Ser ec ae ar cei HE Beng as B eT baer Interpretation; mos Frederic D 
lumbia University, N. Y. is = ‘st A can Frontter : 
1931), Columbus ‘(Ga.) Enquirer-Sun; John Lang- Paxson, author of A History of the Amert 
don Heaton, The World, N. Y. City; Arthur M. 
Howe (1927-1931), Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Robert 


1926, Edward Channing, author of History of the 
Lincoln O'Brien (1927-1931), Boston. Herald; Frank 


United States, Vol. V1: 
R. Kent, Baltimore Sun; Melville Elijah Stone, Asso- 


For the best American biography teaching patriotic t 

and unselfish services to the people, illustrated by ¢! 
clated Press, N. Y. City; Ralph Pulitzer, The World; 
Joseph Pulitzer jr. (1924-1928), The St. Louis Post- 


an eminent example, excluding as too obvious the 2| 
names of Gegree Washing on Suthor of Wittman. 

: — |—$1, o Emo olloway, author 0: . 
Visnatch. Casper 8, Yost (1926-1930), The St. Louis | $1,000 to Emory oor, to Laura. B. Richards 
Globe-Democrat; Rollo Ogden (1926-1930), The New} ong Maude Howe Elliott, assisted by Florence 
York Times; Alfred Holman (1926-1930), The San | Gove Hali, authors of Julia Ward Howe; 1918, 
Francisco Argonaut; and Stuart H. Perry (1926-1930), | witiiam Cabell Bruce, author of Benjamin Franklin, : 
Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram. Self-Rerealed; 1919, : See Bie SE | 
f ; ; author of The Education 0, entry Adams; i 

PULITZER. PRIZES. - to Albert J. Beveridge, author of The Life of John », 
(Awarded at Commencement, June 1, 1927, Marshal; 1921, to Edward Bok, for The American- ‘ 
for work done in the year 1926.) ization of Edward Bok (autobiography); 1922, to 
_° For the most distnterested and merttortous public | Hamlin Garland, author of A Daughter of the Middle 
service rendered by an American newspaper during | Border; 1923, to Burton J. Hendrick, author of 
the year—$500 gold medal to the Canton (O.) Daily | The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page; 1924, Prof. 
Wews for its fight for the purification of municipal | Michael Pupin, author of From Immigrant to In- 
politics (its editor, Don R. Mellett, was assassinated). | ventor; 1925, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, author of Barrett 
Previous awards: 1918, The New York Times for | Wendell and His Letters; 1926, Dr. Harvey Cushing, 
its publication in full of so many official reports, | author of The Life of Sir William Osler. 
ocuments and speeches relating to the World War; For the original American play performed. in 
® 1919, Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for Ameri- | New York which shail best represent the educa- 
~  ¢ganism; 1920, no award; 1921, The Boston Post for 
its work in exposure of Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi; 

1922, The New York World for its work in exposing 

ees ce of the Ku Klux Klan; 1923, The 


tional value and power of the stage in raising the 
the 0 
Memphis Commercial Appeal for ‘‘its courageous 


standard of good morals, good taste and good 
manners—31,000 to Paul Green, author of Im Adra- 
ham’s Bosom. 

Previous awards: 1918, to Jesse Lynch Williams, 
author of Why Marry?; 1919, no award; 1920, 
Bugene O'Neill, author of Beyond the _ Horizon; 
1921, Miss Zona Gale, author of Miss Lulu Bett; e| 
1922’ to Bugene O'Neill, author of Anna Christie; 4 
1923, to Owen Davis, author of Icebound; 1924, 
Hatcher Hughes, author of Hell-Bent fer Heaven; 


attitude in the publication of cartoons and the 
handling of news in reference to the operations of 
the Ku Klux Klan’; 1924, The New York World 
for its work in connection with the exposure of 
the Florida peonage evil; 1925, no award; 1926, The 
Enqutrer-Sun, Columbus, Ga. ; 


“For the best. example of a reporter's work during 
: the year, the test being strict accuracy, terseness, 
- the accomplishment of some public good com- 
manding. public attention and_respect—$1,000 to 
John T. Rogers of the St. Louis Post-Dispaich for the 
paairy leading to the impeachment of U.S. Judge 
1 Eng 5 
, Previous awards: 1917, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
: for his articles in The New Yerk World on_con- 
/ ditions in the German Empire during the. World 
oe War, Oct. 10,'Oct. 15, and from Nov. 4 daily until 
: Nov. 22 of that year; 1918, Harold A. Littledale, 
4 New York Evening Post, for articles leading to re- 
- terms in the New Jersey prison system; 1919, no 
, award; 1920, John J. Leary jr. for his articles in 
The New York World during the national coal strike 
: in the winter of 1919; 1921, Louis Seibold, The 
_ +~New York World. for his interview with President 
~ ‘Wilson, published June 18, 1920; 1922, Kirke L, 
_ Simpson of the Washington staff of the Associated 
Press for his articles on the burial of the Unknown 
Soldier; 1923, Alva Johnston for his reports on the 
proceedings of the convention of the American 
"Association forthe Advancement of Science held 
in Cambridge, published in The New York Times, 
' Dee! 27-30, 1922; 1924, Nite ae White, for his 
x story of the eclipse of the sun the San Diego Sun, 
Sept, 10, 1923; 1925, im duplicate to James W. 
a Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein of the Chicago 
Daily News for work in re the Franks murder 
' _ ease; 1926, William Burke Miller, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, for work on the trapping in Sand 
_ Cave of Floyd Collins. 
| For the American novel published during the 
' year which shall best present the wholesome at- 
XE mosphere of American life and the highest standard 
i of American manners and manhood—$1,000 to 
Louis Bromfield, author of arly Autumn. : 
ne Previous awards: 1918, to Ernest Poole, author 
_ of His Family; 1919, Booth Tarkington, author of 
The Magnificent Ambdersons; 1920, no. award; 1921; 
to Edith arton, author of The Age of Innocence. 
| 1922, to Booth Tarkington, author of Alice Adams’ 
| > 1923, to Willa Cather, author of One of Ours; 1924, 
_ Margaret Wilson, author of The Able McLavghlins; 
. 1925, Edna Ferber, author of So Big; 1926, to Sin 
| Lewis, author of Arrowsmith (he declined the prize). 
For the best book of the year upon the*history of 


1925, Sidney Howard, author of They Knew What 
They Wanted; 1926, George Kelly, author of Cratg’s 


Wife. 

For the best editorial article written during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of style, 
moral purpose, sound reasoning and power to in- 
fluence public opinion in the right direction—$500 
awarded to the Boston Herald, for We Submit (written 
by F. Lauriston Bullard). $ 

Previous awards: 1917, to an editorial in The 
New York Tribune on the first anniversary of the 
sinking of the Lusitania; 1918, to the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, for the editorial article Vae 
Victis, by Hel Watterson; 1919, no award; 1920, 
to Harvey E. Newbranch of The Evening World- 
Herald, Omaha, Neb., for Laze and the Jungle; 1921, 


entitled The Unknown Soldier, printed in The New 
York Herald, Nov. 11, 1921; 1923, to William Allen 
White for To an Anzious Friend, printed in The. 
Emporta (Kan. Gazette; 1924, The Boston Herald, 
Who Made wep A 1925, the Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier for The Flight of the South (written 
by Robert Latham); 1926, the New York Times for 
The House of a Hundred Sorrows (written by Edward 
M. Kingsbury.) 

For the best cartoon published in any American 
newspaper during the year, the determining qualities 
being that the cartoon shall embody an idea made 
clearly apparent, shall show good drawing and 
striking pictorial effect, and shall be helpful to 
some commendable cause of public importance— 
$500 awarded to Nelson Harding for Toppling the 
Idol in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle. ‘ 

Previous awards: 1922, to Rollin Kirby of The 
Road to Mi 


Old 
U. 8, A., in The New York Tribune; 1925, Rollin 
Kirby for News From the Outside Wor. in The 
New York World; 1926, D, R. Fitzpatrick for the 
Laws of Moses and the Laws of To-Day in the St. Louis 
FDTD book of 
or the best book _of verse an_ American author—~ 
$1,000 to Leonora Speyer fou daler's Farewell. 
Previous awards: 
Robinson; 1923, to Edna St. Vincent Millay; 


to Robert Frost; 1925, Edwin Arlington Robinson; 


1926, Amy Lowell (posthumously). 


no award; 1922, to Frank M. O’Brien for an article - 


a a rg RO. 


1922, to Edwin ArnstOD 
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a a eS 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 1924-1925. 
RUSESE School Buildings Used. School Buildings Used. 


Schools.|Elemen-| Sec- Sec- 


‘ tary. | ondary. ondary. | Total. 
7,405) 258,859 2,113 112, 
Pes Met Pinto: 1,425 48 


State. 


_ State. 


1-Room 
Schools. | Elemen- 
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Totals for school buildings used cover 41 states. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, TEACHERS, . EXPENDITURES. 
(By U. S. Bureau of Education. Private schools not included.) 


Pupils. Teachers. 
Sal'les Supts| 
Female. | Total. |& Teachers. 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures. 


} | 
Population, 
5 to 17 


Number 
Years. Enrolled. 
9,867,505 
12,722,581 


Aver. Daily 
Att'dance.| Male. 
6,144,143) 163,798 »593) $55,942,972 
238,397! 363,922] 91,836,484 

2' 74 137,687,746 


$78,094,687 


15, 

22,278,693 
22,655,001 
23,028,748 
23,410,800 
23,792,723 
4 936) 


1 
1 177,462,981 
1 

24,262, 1 

24,613,763) 1 

24. 820} 1 
1 
1 
1 


186,483,464 
:047,8 

219,780,123 

153) 506,453) 237,013,913 


523,210} 253,915,470 
423,278 as ors 266,678,471 


$71,344,410 


426,250,434 
446,726,929 
482,886,793 


58, 

B ’ 646,781) 679,533]1,006,408, 
30,064,621) 24,741,468 138,810! 675,359| 814,169/1,061,582,752 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, URBAN AND RURAL, 1920. 

NATIVE WHITE. 


For. oR MIXED 
PARENTAGE. 


FOREIGN-BORN 
NATIVE WHITE. EGRO. 


ALL CLASSES. 
PARENTAGE. 


AGE PERIOD. 


401,397,747 


5 and 6 years..... 
7 to 13 years...... 
14 to 20 years..... 


No. At- 
tending. 


5 to 20 years, incl. |21,373,976 
Male 4 


10,663,547 


2 . 


Per 


Cent. 


64. 


No, At- 
tending. 


13,418,814 
84 


Per | No. At-] Per 
Cent. | tending. 


66.9 15,342,552 


No. At-| Per 


No, At-| Per 


. |tending| Cent. | tending.|'Cent. 


517,162] 44.2 |2,030,269 
332) 45.8 | 969,066 
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_ “Per cent.” in the above table means per cent. of all children of that age and class. e 
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Total, L a ‘ —— : 
|e Un- General | Instruction. neous Cur- elusive of 
distributed | Control. i t EXx- Debt 
Items. Sense. Service. 
Dolta: Dollar ‘Dollars. | Dollars. | _ Dollars. Dollars. 
Cotitinental U.S. .|341, Pr aeT saa 3, ta ae 689168, 426,364) 1,127,008,565/414,339, 982/407, toy a 2,016,812,685 
/ Alal 74 18,212,229) 711,847 19, 645, 863 2 O13 306 17,304,956 . - 
a “| 2h Baa ie 311/698 $34,134 84630 8,506.67 
Avkatisas........ Me 3 2 065 000 13,965,8 
Califtrnia..s.... ay TB" 9 ore tess al ABS 
Gonmbouiadt. - 7 -|' "6,660,066 698807 32,765,727 
ian {oltimbia Rol 173°889 5,813,424) 1 339 515 BEE 
Dist: of Coltimbial........ 4 '015,089] _ 175, 1879, 5290, 
Florida. Ci iY a3’ 400° 297 1,492,635 19: 259,080] 3,840,204 -30,089,478 
Georiia.. 1.426. : 18,717,950| 672,401 3/602,607| 1,936,558 17,357,622 
10,264,931] 236,226 §,590,813|. 2,549,262 9,022,507 
13878251891] 4,395'870| 72,661,100) 29,325,375 138,350,684 
572.313] 2.528,364| 32,581,152] 15,667,350 1229,094 
29 53,280,068 
2,603.03 
17,599,363 
AGL 
7 ; 
22'413,109| _ 583, +54 6,087,512] 21,665, 
78.713,199| 2,471, pte 44°755,969| 14,166,207| 15,768,780] 77,162, ah 
115,944,821 MS Fee 47,008,933) 28,615,722 7,319 
St, 55,640,376| 1,843,093 429,485, i 11,166,062 $51/929,667 
Mia po Bae h 14,147,508 549,989 45,870 2,181.9 4 599,596 
S8ouri. ....-.. 52,882,295] #300,000 28; 608, 576 11,663, 98 53,217,104 
Mecinns itis cae 9 6. 0|.- 3; 11,566,647 
Nebraska......-. p 5; 29,348,812 
Nevada........% 291,8 1957,2 
New Hampshire. $6,905,290 
New Jersey. . 92,280,267- 
New Mexico.. 5,253, 3/899 
New Yotk....... ohe eine ,029] 6,529,928 147. 985.049 38,238,410 245,105,731 
. North Carolina: ; 1,623,548] 17,937,984] 6,716,914 34,691,669 
North Dakota. f 5 .9,467,823} _2 OFF 308 Aerg02, 168 
~ Onio 14,420 127,579,422 
Bb 30 5 28,999,223 
as 5 0,4 t 4 18,949,94 
Bea 66 169,643,28 
Rhode sland. . 1 ¢ 1,699,3' 396} 10,208, 3 
Sout 1 99,895 i 8,698 7 16,058,366 
South D 17,965,652) 992,506 ;207,666} - 4,304,254 624,834] 15,129,260 
I 19,256,253] 958,752) 13,393,035 s2:038:306 3,115,194] 20,501,486 » 
KAS... 6 7450.03 4,082, aba 1128,643 10,08 :792 19, 0.635 65,128,019 
+ Vermont Eien 220,41 Petar ey i! 1188 Se iial S325 
Virginit. 95'5 BF ae 13'349'508 RaLS OLS ais ‘369 21°755,.438 
Washin 31,405) 29 1,187,715 17.633,08 £36 1051| © 4; et 65 30,7279 
33°136.748| 680.636] 15, 7. ! 4401 aie 38 38335. 
1278; 151 1,485,738 738| 27,966,98P| 9,379,841 6. 135,432 45,516.01 
078,186 8,940, 1,134,454) 1,501,226 6,838,2 
500,262). 37,051 96,7 16,581 496, 
‘Atte an Samos |. ...060. 29.386}. ae ape 3 1 et 19 ‘5; ; ae 
Ganal Lone... 4171 24,79 i4.504 eee a4 264, 
Mvalseiiisilieteles| — 3,sefieze| — F1:987| 8,865,700] 808.8 4,488,303 
Philinpns Tslanda 24... 274 4B oo c: : : 12,521,123 
PANE Rese Rajan 017,136) 280,583] ”*“€,065,821| °°” 88% : be 
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Total Ex 


* Statistics of 1924-25. + Estitnited. + Includés night schools, 


YEARLY COST OF EDUCATING A PUBLIC pense in d PUPIL IN CIftES, 1926. 
(THé figures cover total current expense in day schools.) 
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Batol Mn ras] ARGS PBRetba fags scose| MEE [Robber Ag chee 
Hartford, Conn, s+sicsst 118.86 |lPittsbuteh, Pa, .... ccc ct 122.49 i a ee 


Agi payye ss fl 


Sokaph> 


- 


— p 
Ee, Ny 


Serra ftenye 4 ie 


— 


dyke aN 


CHARLES 


; iene Summei 
.Enrollment, ete eee Schools, 
LER ETE OS ae OE 8 Enroll- * 
Women. Boys. Girls. Attend, ment. TmESe 


298,770| 5,873,158] 5,841,073] 9,694,379] 797,997] 702,867 
58,731 9 


542 
11948 
ee Rass] he 

46 553 9 "564 95 


Sites and |Equip. (Fur.| All Property | Per Sites and uip. (Fur. 
Buildings, App., etc.) Used. Pup. State. | Buildings. Song ete.) 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
"S..|*3,567,213,562|*355,736,047|4,676,603,539 N.M. 8,383,760] _ 1,132,526 
as ie aii. 1395, 809] 27,786,366 


-D. 
eas. 1,289 ,592, é +] 4155,185,200]+15,898, o 
294'921/379| 33,506,970] 328,428,349 Kla..| 67,464,127] 13,393,279 
49,190,288 54 8 Ore ; 


20 £97,820 
25). oe $71,774] 24 
155,313,649 
129,470,931 a ae 
(427 60.083;3 


of 74,382 Hs 74, 
"30,47 an ; 638 6 . Va.| 56,133,129 
ait oy 760 45,748,847 Wis...] 116,379,623 
24,591 1028) rier 35| 185 > 7] 11/380,53' 
"169,212,778 


134,104,472)" 
Be 


64,986 
iG 312} 22 
‘212, 243,706 


tLibraries only. §Statistics of 1924-25, 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Dollars. Ca 
,580,67 1,296 |1,820, 743,936 


12,827,945] 14,386,394 


AlaDHM&....-cccesecedenss 
at 7,065,189 7.975, 366 
Be eae Secs wa ey: 187,083 eat 8,828,809 9,440,786 
California......- 18,210,747| 32,126,657] 34,115,891 93,534,315| 124,240,978 
Colorado . 5,211,186] 7,533,093] _ 9,733, 2 19,366,016 22,960, 26 
@onnecticut.. 5,450,006] 9,688,037| 10,669,633 217341,789| 24,996,771. 
Delaware... e+ rss. 604,796 7189 875, 2/465,708 3,208,492 
District. of Colaintia .f 22025 2,679,568 3 °676,894| 3,183,871 5,722,520 6,668,393 
Florida... scsseeecesseces| 4,773,720| 3,818,675) 4,674,111 9:768,506} 12,898,902 
Georgia. .i.:scssseeeessee} 4,419,596 6,346,714) 7,612.06 13,505,702} 17,292, eg 
4 Z 2,175,063} 4,134,167} 5,178,845 9,556,267 972,9 
i rete 5| 44,011,662! 51,506,04 103,201,265 
.| 14,910,500 46 ¥125| 27,577,705 63,358,907 7169, 
1} 13°767,210| 20,764,865) 29,277,854 49.514,571| 48,1 rate 
9,812,671; 13 830] 17,102,6 34'319,377| 35,286,038 
WONtHOKY Los beans oaderte 5,648 8,355 14°149,189| 17,198,004 
lita wpe Ree ties Coes 5] ,0 -16,452,576| 19,432,339 
Maine. .....++ Sais 989, 431,108 8,266,289] 10,129,601 
Maryland. ....... 236,645 3.083.835 14,719,273] 20, 89,008 
Massachusetts . i 27,342,132| 31,087,788 57,332,711, 70,10 400 
Michigan. ....-.- Bs} 14 19 24,069,810 33,131,246 72'739,880| 82,858,435 
Minnesota... ss-seeee seers £37| 20,911,368 24,997,003 52'210,972| 55,392,199 
Mississippi. .s.---.-++--s++| 2,726,248) 2,806,562} 4, G3,954 *390,413 9,833,452 
Missouri..sissse+e+ee+-e++| 13,067,193] 17,780,426 22.8 8,591 40,986,005 5,289,880 
ER HUNTA Mab ax bss oie entes 2°663,521| 6,497,588 ry 08,062 13,976,623} 10.7 0,093 
TeeHrasia - Birer nek senctenl | ts ade 10,823,828 14,981,857 30,687,770| 26,772,818 
BOs 2 6 268 765, 90 92,54: 1,673, 24 23111,709 
New Hampshire. . 1,654,163) 2,148,985 3,138,346 4,883,243 5,832,088 
New Jersey . é ..| 17,064,990] 26,110,991} 30,244,431 63,966,428 78.29 n680 
New Mexic6..2....6....5- 793,202 99,054 3,871,908 162,67 st14 1 
York 761,125] $1,058,361 183,421,841| 243,455,088 
3 907| 5,493,051| 6,544,32 22,079, 18 80,980,022 
5 ray ,342| 9,894,125 15,420,977 18,706,696 
°633,720| 50,498,015 116,568,994| 123,976,218 
6 253, 14,166,210 30,479,35 Bren ys é 
4 ;715,416| 7,630,262 13,692,98 392, 
879.980 69,520,247 09:468,075| 149)909,783 
TOME] S8RORS| Aeetss ‘ssreto] eee adh 
Sotith Dakota.......-....- 3)825,2 '748.086| _ 7,081,903 15,552,102 123701870 
TONTESSCE. Lid eee ese eeeeee 4,402.5 1783, 884 ag 02,014 15,155,845 16,832,001 
’ 2 : ( 2 7905, 143 24,557,692 52,452,075| 55,687.875 
3,05 rt 8.6 3,356,558 1959.77 9.289.518 
6 2,300,630} 2,536,779 4,129,35 (026,555 
7,306,058 8,304,507 21,212,606] 20,3 BA 
13,080,272] 15,263,979 29°633,324| 27,362,702 
&, 69,080] 6,991,033 18,616,312| 22,453, 
16,680,866| 17,656,5 40,146,691| 44,331,449 
1,438,5091._ 2,004,419] 7,2 _ §,835,164 


‘The figures do not inbiude interést and other debt sevice. 


Vocational Education—For the year eiiding The total fiimber of individuals sender for 
June 30, 1926, there was a total expenditure pe 1926 amounted ‘to a) pie: eal 5,600. 
ate¢ are now cooperating with 


civilian rehab itation wore of $1,272,877.30, of Forty of the 48 
which $578,847.33 was ‘Pederat Money and $694,- | the Fedéral G 
039.97 was raised within the States. : training. I i price ano 


VALUE OF PUBLIC PROPERTY USED FOr SCHOOL PURPOSES, 1924-1925. 


bate and |i 5 B Pr 
quip(Fur.| All Property Per ites and quip(Fur|. All Pro: ert. 
STaTH. Buil jy Buildings: App. Ete.) Used. Pup Stats. |_ Buildings. App. Bie) Used, Pup. 


‘on L Di 
C ny 3,836,087,193 327,192,969 4,252, 3o8, 900 173 ng Jatin 083.37 
SoS Se el ere SEPT he Ay eRe ~M;,: 241, 113, 
Aia....| 35,656,916] 3,856,421 +3" 13,337) _66 + ¥ \| 624,530, i288 4 ‘O10.318 


a ca Janigaie 12,131,360 IGEN: Goh.) sete eteealeercos ees 
anne: ata i 430) 2194442) 611K. Do 15 ai acal “1g 598,052 
ah, Base aC Te | ae ae 
Del. c++; ; 5,820,41) 140\|Renn.« Bz. : 
D. orc, 034, gg) Ha as, 168 20)332.338 : LR. E+. 28, a ; ye 
ia... af 2. By 296.317] 8788.58! 190|/8-°O--| 2 'G83,997) 2.839. 

artes. 486, '035,722| _54||S. D... ,474, i 
Tdaho. | _17:867,88 one 9409 20,035, if Tenn... , ee ae 

ea 9,885.3 057,907) 292,983,230) 218)/Tex... | 2 ‘3a 
inl 873, i aa i oe ibe tah. Lyetase| 1,800, 46 

Pa . . ’ . ‘ , eebae 

Ken] 34'603,185|" tue oan Bra 69 We co BBO asl 9.212. 04 
fee] SEAR) SHER) ASE 3 ae a 
Mass..| 169,212,778)" & 587,086] 182"790° agka. ae 
Mee. | sppaéi) saat] HEGEL AIRES) og 
Miss... nas : 921.3 if 3°: 37, Hitege dick, a 
Mone | ‘parextiga| ‘a'borrzas| '36'8 ‘M8 Hf awail a 1008 000.200 680 af 
Neb... (969,346| 7,593,0. 62,562.89 rH BP Yescee eet 204 | > eames ae 
Nev ..| . .3,907,91 626,2 4'534'162| 282\|P. R. . vd ¥ Pigg ale elt : 
N. H.. | 13'853/096! 1,601/4131 15/454,508! 209llv. 1... 83, ae Fae Ac 
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State. 1870-71. | 1879-80. | 1889-90. |1899-1900.| 1909-10. | 1919-20. | 1924-25. 
Continental U.S............. 4,545,317 |6, 144,143 |8, 153,635) 10,632,772| 12,827,307 16,150,035 19,838,384 ~ 
PpPAIBD SING: civin aniale sain 0s vice) ds 107,666} 117,978; 182,467) 297,805 
mere ee 266,589 ghee 436,406 


50/0 
111,564 147-190 205,218 06 
22/8 7,368 : 
35,463| 44'627| —52'739 80783 


In : > 
‘ai ‘ I 360 
ENO Fe Oe ich chee odes ac eer 259,836] 306,309 373,474 360,178] 405,567} 507,538 


STATIST. ics OF W HITE AND COLORED SCHOOL POPULATION IN THE SOUTH, aaa 


Population 5-17 | Per Cent Enrollment in Ratio of No. of 
Years. of School Elem, and Sec- | Enrollment} ‘Teachers. 
, ondary Sch. to Sch. Pop. 


Col. Wh. | Col. Wh. Col. Wh. | Col. 


a State. 


Wh. 


hern states, has aided in the building Find is that the Negroes raise an amount equal to 
105 709 schools for Negroes, costing over $17,000,000. | cr greater than that given by the fund, securing this 
These schools have a teacher ca ty of 10, 131 and a | from their own contributions of eet of or labor, from 


455,895. white friends and from public fun 
Dupil capacity Of tee ols erected in each state and The total cost, as of Puly 1, 1027, of $17,641,604; 
their total cost are: Fcnaand's“rotat Coee hk tav Sheen es as Bue: Ae Pi uae a 5 $10. ie 
et 345 908,646 | the Jullus mania a and $3,082 . 


$ 
1,202,415 For the year beginning J y Toor, the fund had 
$394,136 | made an appropriation iene ng ald toward building 


A schools now in use, as reques 
1,212,566 | states. 

512,485 Julius Rosenwald, under his one to Be ie 
2,026,044 | $25.000 to each city qualifying fora Mei} Y.M.C.A 
3,394,049 | building, has contributed a total of $425,000 toward 

589, the cost of seventeen buildings in fifteen cities, as 
2,224, follows: Atlanta, Baltimore, poe Chitheo, 
1'369,495 | Cincinnati, Columbus. Detroit. Indianapolis, Kansas 
1,252,186 | City, Los "Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 

1/322,144 | burgh, St. Louis and on. 

————_ fteen nen are for men and boys; two (New 
$17,641,664 | York and Philadelphia) for women and girls. 


co-operai 


a Wi ame. as tats's 513,102) 316,527) 61.8) 38.2) 408,702 tier 0 .797|0 .600) 

; Per ee See ,025| 157,099] 74.3) 25.7] 383,130} 121,194) .846] .771 2,376 
a Delaware....-...--- 46,630 7,535| 86.1] 13.9) 32,793 2 -703) 829 210 
; District of Cotumita: 5 60,952 24,340) 71.5] 28.5) 49,445 22/868] 811) 940 812 

di: 103,344) 66.7) 33.3] 212,506) 75,601)1.026| .732 1,585 

2: 868) 57.5| 42.5 7,906| 257,674] .778| .606 4,444 

.6| 38.4) 268,110) 139,524! .746) .623 2,348 
.5| 17 .5) 56 49,208) .683| .749 1,339 © 
. .8| 56.2) 326,827| 300,430; .902) .646 6,013 
lj 31.9 ,396| 250,438) .888) .848 5,355 
ay 5e8 608 952 38] 18:0 Saeioos| 120.446] eas] Jpot 240 
emia... lols odong 307817} 223'962| 69.4| 30.6| 399:287| 154'792| .786| ‘691 3/619 
West Virginia pata 4 oes 463,736} 23, 1955 95-1 1} 4.9) 371,243) 21,580) .801) .901 773 
Total “hs, fe eee: Lak pie '5.747,736\ 2,537,638 69 69.4 30 .6|4,816,69411,758,485| .838| .693/143,811/35,842 
ROSENWALD aURAE SCHOOLS 
The Juilus Rosenwald Fund, in co-operation with condition of aid trom the Jullus Rosenwald 


733,475 | 547 more schools and Ee sixty additions to | 
by t ting 


eee ie NE 
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ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED erAtER. B 
(By the Bureau of the Census; an illiterate is one who cannot write 1 
POPULATION, 0 NATIVE WHITE PoP- ForelIGn-BoRN 
YHARS oF AGH. | ULATION, 10 YRARS Waites, 10 YEARS: NuGROES, 10 TBARS 
STATS. AND OVER. OF AGE AND OVER. | OF AGB AND OVER. | OF AGB AND OVER. : 
es aah dt SS SI a 


ie ceca Sateen 

Bd Total. ;Uliterates.) Total. vieaeech Total. |Iiliterates. 
‘Alabama... 730, 278,082 17,393; 1,893 
‘Arizona... 39/131| (152.8 233|, 70/053; 19,219 
Arkansas .- 


California. . 
Colorado. 


+60 

"122,638 
— | — -_ 
.182,739,815! 4,931,905 60,861,863! re 242,572 13,497,886! 1, 763, 740' 8,053,2251 1, = 161 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF ILLITERATES BY STATES. 


7 Pot. ILLITHRATHS IN POP., he TLLITERATES IN POP. 
10 YRs. AND oh 1920. ie san 0 YRs, AND OVER, i920. |Par Cent. 
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ILLITERATES IN THE U. ‘Ss, BY RACES AND AQGE QROUPS. 
(Per Cents represent proportion illiterate {n classes and ages named.) 


Native white, 


Native white, for or Ne 
All classes, native mixed. par- white Negro. 
parentage, entage. 


Division, sex, age. 


Per Per | Num- | Per 
cent.} Number. | cent.} ber. cent. 


ee Seen poe Se ee) Darn aaa s Petembs 
United States, 1910... .} 5,516,163] 7.7 1,378,884} 3.7 | 155,388] 1.1 


10 to 20 years. .... 2 65,457) 2.3 foaie 0.8 


Per Per 
Number. | cent.}| Number. | cent. 
1,650,361] 12.7} 2,227,731] 30.4 
142,868 oe -1| _ 485,083) 20.0 


21 years and over... 9 | 1,113,427] 4.3 |118’918] 1:3 | 1,507'49: 9} 1,742/648] 35 (7 
Urban, total........ 748,830| 5. 128'937| 0.9 58,964) 0.7 | 1,157, 12:5] °392'974| 17.6 
Rural, total -1 | 1,249,947/ 5.4 | 96/324) 1.9 | °493'837| 13:3] 1,834°757] 36.0 


United States, 1920... . ‘ 1,109,875} 2.5 | 132,697] 0.8 | 1,763,740] 13.1 1,842,161} 22.9 
Males. 614,612) 2.7 | 70,095) 0.8 866,8 11.7) 942,368) 23.5 
Females... .... 495,263! 2.3 1602] 0.7 896,918] 14.8 99, 22.3 
10 to 20 years. 71,564) 1.3 339) 0.6 56,59. 5.7 329,174) 13.0 

years and over 938,311) 3.0 ,308} 0.9 | 1,707,145} 13.7 1,512,987| 27.4 
Urban, total. ........ 155,493] 0.8 | 55,620} 0.5 | 1,327:520] 13.0 2,170] 13.4 
to.20 years .294) 0.4 | 10,441) 0.3 27,490] 3.6 29,875) 14.4 

21 years and over a 36,199) 1.0 | 45,179] 0.6 | 1,300,030} 13.8 372,295] 16.0 

Rural, total........... : 54,382) 3.8 | 77,077} 1.4 436,220] 13.3] 1,439,991) 28.5 
10 to 20 years...... 511,123) 4. 2479 1.9 } 19,898} 1.2 29,105} 12.7| 299,299] 16.1 
21 years and over... 02,112} 4.8 | 57,179] 1.5 407,115; 13.3] 1,140,692] 35.7 

ES Mol 40 13] 1,140,692) 35 .7 


“All classes” includes, also, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, etc. 


ILLITERACY IN BIG AMERICAN CITIES, 1920. 


Iiliterates are those 10 years old and over who | All the figures in the table relate to persons 10 
cannot write in any language. years old or over. 


WHOLE POPULATION.) NATIVE WSHITE Pop.;FOR.-BORN WHITES NEGROES. 
ee 


Total. jllliterates.| Total. |Iliterates.| Total. jIlliter’tes! Total. Tlliter’tes 
129,603 232 37,213 5,425 4,985 272 
108,20 1,339 4,676 223 r 9,465 
3 2,731 ,083} 11,622} 91,891) 11,822 
359,954 517 236,320} 23,407 14,162 31 
% 787 119,685 16,180 3,978 AJ 
1,273,573 2,419} 797,618} 92,473) 96,96 3.34 
; 1,055) 564 2,8 25,989 2,541 
: i} sete] Seo] “inasi| OEE) 28884) 8 
Columbus, Ohio. ..... 199,5 . R ’ . s 
Denver, Col.......... 4,150 177,218 531 37,203 3,328 5,442 222 
Detroit, Mich......... 29,954) 474,161 1,074] 282,257} 27,389) 36,169 1,417 
ndiana; 049 217,576 1,595 16,818 1,390} 29,551 2,458 * 
152,347 75,232 9,431 6,669 
054 , 766 26,810 ,077| 27,640 1,695 
365;618 807} 108,684 7,887) 13,524 575 
7, 151,095) 1,828 11,569 869) 35,1 5,245 
002 257, 454 108,934 10,429 1, 
ft 10 309;629 2,139 35 632 3379 at'3ia 13,234 
319,902 19,0 f f f f j 
4,522,689) 281,121) 2,414,134 1902) 1,968,5: 270,788] 132,487) 2,756 
27,434 19,721} 197,445 539; 115, 18, 14, 626 
82,851 4,638 127,754 307; 44,575 3,489 4, 121 
158,554 4,011} 114,347 236 35,01 8,981 408 
1,477,666 58,631} 967,608 2,764| 393,747) 50,379} 115,05 5,316 
468,573 20,297} 316,882 885) 119,182) 17,71 32,172 i; 
17,561 3,654; 166,639 314 338 . d 
1,960 11,417} 118,853 421 68,278} 10,43 i 530 
239,616 10,871} 168,082 302 70,085 ,531 1,374 
, 164 17,634} 489, 2,233| 102,49 10,327} 61,235 4,996 
192,279 3,046} 138,674 51,086 2,7 2,990 67 
440,564 8,520} 287, 563) 138,475 15 176 68 
267,361 4,061} 184.801 253 71,988 2,608 2,622 49 - 
796 4,897| 157,014 612 37,667 4,002 5, 254 
295 10,509! 254,522 640 28,292 1,728! 93,782 8,653 


ILLITERACY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Census figures on illiteracy in the United States are | figures in foreign countries cover, as a rule, or except 


based on the number of persons 10 years of age and | as otherwise Seger persia 6 years and over who can 1 


over who cannot write in any language. teracy | Delther read nor 


ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC EVENING AND DAY HICH SCHOOLS IN U. S. 


Eve- | Day | children in the United States of ages 15, 16, 17. and 


Eve- 
Year. | ning. ning. | high. {48 Im 1905, it was 10.12 per cent; ta Asi, 258 


per 915, 20.96 cen , 28.94 per 

1912, .|419;981 1200, 798 ; cent; and in 1925, 47.82 per cent. The high-school 

- -|419,981/1,200,798|| 1922. .}842,863/2,725,579 eee ee ae school 
igi 610,966} 1,432,095) 5 3,389,878 ona ent can more and 


ie 64786 1,710,872 
a1, -|585,413) 1,933,821 
These figures are based on reports from cities of | yet begun. a 
pop! . Accurate statistics for Private Commercial and Business Schools. 
Seine The mee to ohtat because of the | In 1926 the number who enrolled in the different 


ie 903 all children of high-school age. It ia not likely 
“102222 5713'9957169 thar’ this limit will ever be reached, but the break 
26 eee * ' ‘2 the 


’ Burgan; 


‘Members—Bishop William I. 


‘\ment, for better re 


“Ing for co-operation 


404 U. S.—M ethodist Bishops; Federal Council of Churches. — 
BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH,” 


Residence. Elected. 

®Barl Cranston.....Cincinnati, Ohio.......-++ 1896 
*Joseph C. Hartzell,, (Miss. Bis.), Blue Ash, O.,. .1896 
*John W. Hamilton .Washington, D, Onatealia. 1900 
Joseph F. Berry... -Philadelphia, Pa.........- 1904 
Wm. F. McDowell. . Washington, D. (ol aaa 1904 

* *William Burt...... Clifton Springs, N. Y ...-1904 


Luther B. Wilson...New York City, N. Y...-. 1904 


William O. Shepard .Portland, Ore.......++ 


Francis J.MeConnell.Pittsburgh, Pa.... 1912 
Frederick D. Leete. . Indianapolis, Ind... «1912 
x*Richard J. Cooke. :Athens, Tenn..... -1912 


Wilbur P. Thirkield .Chattanooga, Tenn 
Herbert Welch. .... Seoul, Korea... 
Thomas Nicholson... Detroit, Mich. 
A. W. Leonard. ....Buffalo, N. Y. 
W.F. Oldham...... 


BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST 


Residence. Elected. 
®. R. Hendrix. ..<- «Kansas City, Mo.....+..-1886 
Warren A. Candler. .Atlantia, Ga...-+++erssee .1898 
Collins Denny....,.Richmond, Va...-« 
Eawin D. Mouzon. .Charlotte, N. C. 
John M. Moore....« Dallas; Tox. icon vcev's vos» 1918 
W. FP. McMurry. ...Fayette, Mo...1.. ¥ sitte lg als 
U.V. W. Dariington. Huntington, W. Va...--- p 


The Board of Tempérance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Church occupies 
the’ Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Ave.,«N. E., 


‘Washington, D. C., which was built at & cost of 


$600,000. : The officers of the Board are: President— 


Bishop William F. McDowell; Vice President—Reyv. 


Stephen J. Herben; Recording ‘Secretary—Rev. H. W. 
Treasurer—William ‘T. Galliher; General 
‘Secretary—Rev. Dr. Clarence True Wilson; Research 
Secretary—Deets Pickett; Field Secretary—Raymond 
V. Johnson. 

The Board of Managers is made up of: Active 
McDowell and the 
Rey. Dr. Clarence True Wilson, ex-officio; George Eb 
Beason, Georgetown, D. C.; Rev. Morris BE. Swartz, 
Sunbury, Pa.; Rev. Harry W. Burgan, Annapolis, 
Ma.; Dr. Arthur C. Christie, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. John H. Daugherty, Williamsport, Pa,; William 


| Elected. 


tee od oH 
GC. B. Mitchell.....- anila, P.T.. sc... eee eee 

Francis W. Warne... Bangalore City, India.....1920 
John W. Robinson. .Delhi, Endia =. 2... ses ,, 1920 


Eben S. Johnson... 
Lauress J. Birney - 
Frederick Fisher. . 


Ernest L. Waldorf... Kansas City, Mc...-.-.-+ 20 
Charles ©. Locke. . .St. Paul, Minn........«-- 1920 
ErnestG.Richardson.Atlanta, Ga.....-- ++» vee 1920 
Charles W. Burns. . .San Francisco, Calon ene ves 1920 
Anton Bast.....++. Copenhagen, Denmark, ... 1920 
Edgar Blake....... Paris, France....- WG 920 
¥. T. Keeney,......Omaha, Neb... «1920 
H. Lester Smith.,..Helena, Mont.. 1920 
Charles L. Mead.,.. Denver, Col... 1920 
Robert E. Jones. ,... New Orleans, 1920 
Matthew W. Clair. .Covington, Ky 1920 
George A. Miller... . Mexico City .. 1924 
Titus Lowe... --««+ Py apore, 1924 
George R. Grose. ...Pékin, China....-.. tes 025 
Brenton T. Badley. ,.Bombay, India....--+-.-+ 1924 
Wallace B. Brown... Foochow, eae he eee 


Wallace: as 
* Retired. 7 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH. 


Residence. b 

H. M.-Du Bose.. .. Nashville, Tenn. «+ ++++++ 1918 
W. WN. Ainsworth. ..Macon, Ga.... POR let} fe) 
James Cannon jr.... Washington, D. Cc -:1918 
Birmingham, 1922 


METHODIST BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, ETC. 


NY»; m, D. C.; William 
H. Pratt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harry L. ae aye ee 


Huntington, Ind.;. Rev. BE. L. ‘Watson, Baltimore, 
: _ §. Weaver, Toledo, Ohio;. Robert I. 
M. ©, Church, Falis Church, 


Va.; J. 

Pollock, Fargo, N. Dak.; John W. Summers, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Capper, Kansas; § se 
Senator Wesley L. Jones, Washington; Senator Frank 
B. Willis, Ohio; Congressman Homer Hoch, Kansas; 
Congressman Walter _F. Lineberger, California; 
Congressman T. J. B. Robinson, Iowa; Congressman 
Addison T. Smith, Idaho; Bishop James Connor, Jr., 
Washington, D. C.; President—Thomas H. Lewis, 
Washington, D. C 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


The bodies Gomposing the Federal Council are: 

Baptist Churches, North; National Baptist Con- 
vention, Free Baptist Churches; Christian Church; 
‘Churches of God in North America (General Elder- 
ship); Congregational churches; Disciples of Christ; 
Friends; Evangelical Synod of North America; 
Fvangelical Church; Methodist Episco al Church; 
Methodist Episcopal Church South; African Metho- 
dist Eee ey Church; African M. B. Zion Church; 
Colored . BE, Church in America; Methodist 
Protestant Church; Moravian Church: Presby- 
terlan Church in the U. 8. A.; Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S., South; Primitive Methodist Church; 
National Council of the Protestant. Episcopal Church 
(cooperating agency); Reformed Church in America; 
Reformed Church in the U. S.; Reformed Episcopal 
Church; Seventh Day Baptist Churches; United 
Brethren Church; United Lutheran Church (consulta 
‘tive member); United Presbyterian Church. | 

Through the Commission on Evangellsm the 


evangelistic agencies of the various denominations 


co-operate in organizing united evangelistic efforts, 

The Commission on the Church and Soctal Ser- 
vice unites the social service departments of tho 
churches in matters of soclal regeneration, the 
church and social questions, particularly empha- 
sizing better industrial relations, 

The Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill is pursuing a vigorous program in behalf 
of Christian Internationalism, stressing at. the 
present time 2 hae brs for the reduction of arma- 

ations with the Orient, and for 
the outlawry of war through the achievement of 
world justice based on. international law. 

"The Commission on the Church and Race Rela- 
tlons Was organized in 1921 for the purpose of work- 
between the white and the 
Negro races im securing better conditions for the 
Negro people. ~ 


The Committee on Mercy and Relief has acted asa 
central ay of the churches in the relief of the 
Russian famine and other similar appeals, Other 
important commissions deal with Christian educa- 
tion, temperance and relations with religious bodies 
in Burope. : 

The central office of the Council is at 105 East 
22d Street, New York City. Offices are also main- 
tained in the Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C., and at 77 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Til. 
The officers of the Council are: President, 8. Parkes 
Cadman; Treasurer, Frank H. Mann; General 
Secretaries, Charles S. Mactfarland, Samuel Meres 
Cavert and Rev. John M. Moore. 

‘The officers and secretaries of the commissions are 
Manca d Life Servi R 

yangelism an 'e ce—Rey. William 
Horace Day, Chairman; Rev. Charles L. Goodell, 
Executive Secretary. 

Christian Education—Professor Luther A. Weigle, 
Chairman; Rey. Benjamin S. Winchester, Secretary. 

Chureh and Social Service—Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Chairman; Rey.. Worth »M. 
Executive -Secretary; Rev. } 
agin § 

Church and Race Relatlons—Bishop George C. 
Dr. George E. Haynes and 
; ll—Hon. George 
W. Wickersham, Chairman; Rev. Si 
bah ews A Walter W 

ch, Associate Secretaries. , 
Relations with ious Bodies in Hurope— 


Rev. James I, Vance, Chairman; 

D. Miller, Secretary;’ Rev. Adolf Keller, yee 

Research and Edw n—Rey, 

wig Aamo bron. Changs Rev. J nat 
‘ ive etary; Z 

‘Associate Secretary. or Te eas #52 


James Myers, wea 


Pe ae et ee ae) 


duroce OES 


Vv. John residi: 


‘i Demby, Suffr: Little Roc 
California—E. L. Parsons, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento: W. H. Moreland. San Joaquin, L. C. 


Sanford (miss.), Fresno. Los Angeles: Joseph H. 
Johnson: Pasadena: W. B. Stevens, Ccadjutor. 
Los Angeles. 

Colorado—lI. P. Johnson, Denver; Fred Ingley, Co- 
adjutor, Denver. 

‘Connecticut— Chauncey B. Brewster, Hartford. 
E. C. Acheson, Coadjutor, Middletown. 

Dakota, North—J. Poyntz Tyler (miss.), 

Dakota, South—H. L. Burleson, Sioux Falls. 
W. B. Roberts, Suffragan, Sioux Falls. 

Delaware—Philip Cook, Wilmington. 

aa of Columbia—James EB. Freeman, Wash- 


fon. 

Flonida-_F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville, South Florida: 
Cameron Mann, Winter Park; John D. Wing, Co- 
adjutor, Winter Park. 

Georgia—Frederick F. Reese, Savannah. Atlanta: 
Henry J. Mikell, Atlanta. 

Idaho—Middleton S. Barnwell (miss.), Boise. 

Ilinois—Charles Palmer Anderson; S. M. Griswold, 
Suffragan, Chicago. Quincy: M. Edward Faw- 
cett, S cae Springfield: John C. White, Spring- 


Indiana—Jneseph M. Francis, Indianapolis. North- 
ern Indiana. Campbell Gray, Mishawaka. 
" Tewa—Theodore N. Morrison, Davenport. Harry 
8. Longley, Coadjutor, Des Moines. 
Kansas—James Wise, Topeka. Salina: Robert 


. Mize, e 
Kentucky—Charles Edward Woodcock, Louisville. 
Lexington: Lewis W. Burton, Lexington. 
Louisiana—Davis Sessums, New Orleans. 
Maine—Benjamin Brewster, Portland. 
Maryland—John G. Murray, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Edw. J. Helfenstein, Coadjutor, 
Baltimore. Easton: Geo. W. Davenport, Easton. 
Massachusetts—Charies L. Slattery, Boston. S. G. 
Babcoc Seinng Boston. Western: Thomas F. 


n—Herman Page, Detroit. Marquette: 
Harris, Marquette. Western: J. N. 


. McElwain. Minneapolis. 
le G. Bennett, Duluth. 
ackson. Wm. 


Fargo. 


nmsas City. 
F. Faber, Helena; H. H. H. 
, Billings. 
Vineent Shayler, Omaha. West- 
Hastings. 


Nebraska—Ernest 

* Norata Vacant (ais), 
jevada—Vacant (miss.). 

Bs, New Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 
' New Mexico—F. B. Howden (miss.), Albuquerque. 

New Jersey—Paul Matthews; Albion W. Knight. 
coated Trenton. Newark: Wilson R. Stearly, 
Newar 


de 
New York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City. 


Arthur S. Lloyd and Herbert Shipman, Suffragans. 
Central: Charles Fiske, Utica; Edward H. Coley, 
tica. soem ae9 Charles H. a 

Buffalo; D. L. Ferris, Coadjutor, Roches: 
: Richard H. Nelson, Albany; G. A. Old- 
* s + Long Island: est 


City. 

North Carolina—J ih Blount Cheshire, Raleigh. 
Bawin A. Penick, Coadjuter, Cac omepee B. 

Jars Wilmington. Western North Carolina: 


Ihio— William 
Coadjutor, Cleveland. Southern: Boy 
viet. Cincinnati; Theo. I. Reese, Coadjutor, 


Oklahoma—Thomas Casady (miss.), Oklahoma 


- 


Christian, philanthropic, benevolent organiza- 
tack! under the cary pat of Gen. Ballington Booth, 
incorporated in 1896. While its government is 
modeled on the United States Army, yet its rules 
and regulations are made by the Grand Field Council 
com of officers of and above the rank of Major. 

Volunteers of America is established in up- 
ward of 100 of the principal centres of ond 
and has the indorsement of leading Cabinet an 
State officials. 


Its homes and institutions provide food and lodging 


United States—Protestant Episcopal Bishops. 


ROTESTAN 
ng Bishop, 
Alabama — Charles M. Beckwith, Montgomery. | Oregon—Walter Taylor Sumoer, 
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J, EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
81 Fourth Avenue, New eon eine a" 
ortland. Eastern: 
W. P. Remington (miss.), Pendleton. “ 
Pennsylvania—Thos. J. ‘Garland, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh: Alexander Mann, Pittsburgh. Beth- 
lehem: E. Talbot; Frank W. ‘Sterrett, Coadjutor, 
South Bethlehem. Harmsburg: James H. Darling- 
ton, ay Erie: John C. Ward, Erie. 
Rhode Island—J. De W. Perry, Providence. 
South Carolina—W. A. Guerry, Charleston, Upper 
South Carolina: Kirkman G. Finlay, Columbia. 
South Dakota—(See Dakota, South.) on 
Tennessee—Thomas F. Gailor, Memphis. J. M, 


Maxon, Coadjutor, Nashville. 

Rsgae— George Herbert. Kinsolving, Austin; Clinton 
S. Quin, Coadjutor, Houston. Dallas: H. T. 
Moore, Dallas. Western: William T. Capers, Sap 
Antonio. _ Northern: E. Cecil Seaman, Amarillo. 

Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Arthur C. A. Hall, Burlington; Samuel 
B. Booth, Coadiutor, Burlington. 

Virginia—H. St. George Tucker, Richmond. South- 
ern: B. D. Tucker, Lynchburg; A. C. Thomson, 
Coadjutor, Portsmouth. Southwestern: Robert C. 
Jett, Roanoke. 

West Virginia—w. L. Gravatt, Charleston; Robert 
E. L. Strider, Coadjutor, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Wiiliam Walter Webb, Milwaukee; 
Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Coadjutor, Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac: Reginald H. Weller, Fond du Lac. 

Washington—Olympia: S. Arthur Huston, Seattle; 
Edward M. Cross, Spokane. 

Wyoming—Vacant. 

Africa — Liberia: Robert E. Campbell (miss.), 
Monrovia; Theo. M. Gardiner (miss.), Suffragan, 
Cape Palmas. 

Brazil—Southern: Luelen Lee Kinsolving fees 
Rio de Janeiro; William M. M. Thomas (miss.), 
Suffragan, Rio Grande do Sul. 

China—Frederick R. Graves (miss.), Shanghai; 
Logan H. Roots (miss.), Hankow; Alfred A. 
Gilman (miss.), Suffragan, Hankow; D. Trum- 
bull Huntington (miss.), a 

Haiti—H. R. Carson (miss.), Port au Prince. 

Panama Canal Zone—James C. Morris (miss.), 


Ancon. 

Cuba—Hiram R. Hulse (miss.), Havana. 

Virgin Islands—C. B. Colmore, in charge. 

Dominica—H, R. Carson in charge. 

Japan—John McKim (miss.), Tokio. North Tokio: 
C. F. Reifsnider (miss.), Suffragan, Tokio. Shirley 
H. Nichols (miss.), Ktoto. 

Hawaiian Isiands—John D. Lamothe (miss), 
Honolulu. 

Mexico—Frank W. Creighton (miss.), Mexico City. 

Philippines — Gouverneur F. Mosher (miss.), 


Manila. 
Porto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore (miss.), San Juan; 
M. Ferrando, Suffragan, Ponce. ; 


RETIRED BISHOPS. 


t 
A. R. Graves, late Bishop of Kearney, Sonora, Cal, 
ees Wells, late Bishop of Spokane, Tacoma. ~ 


Wasi 
Paul Jones, late Bishop of Utah, O e, NYT) 
Henry B. Restarick, late Bishop of wail, Horio- 
h 


a. 
R. L. Paddock, late Bishop of East Oregon, Williams- 
town, Mass. 

James D. Morrison, late Bishop of Duluth, Ogdens- 
burg, } 
Henry D. 

T 


Washington, D. C. 

Frank i dw Moulin, late Bishop Coadjutor of 
Ohio, Philadelpbia, Pa. 

Frank H. Touret, late Missionary Bishop of Idaho, 


Waban, Mass. 
Julius W. eee late Missionary Bishop of Arizona, 
New Yor eke 
Walter H. Overs, _ Missionary Bishop of Liberia, 
Jamesto th & \ 
william Lawrened, late Bishop of Massach 
Theo. P. Thurston, late Bishop of 


Olkjahoma. ; 
Nathaniel S. Thomas, late Bishop of Wyoming; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. 


for the destitute. It gives poor mothers and children 
er out i , 
i Darine the honda? and Christmas season in the 
work among the destitute, special dinners and pro- | 
visions are sent into the homes of families who with- 
out this aid and thought would have spent cheerless 
seasons. 
a Volunteers’ Gazette is the official organ, 
and national headquarters is maintained in their 
own building at_No. 34 West 28th Street, New 


York City, New York. 


’ 


\ 


Soe Borge ¢ qe ge 


* 


oe © et 
Aves, late Bishop of Mexico, Seabrook, po 
‘ex. } 
P. M. Rhinelander, late Bishop of Pennsylvania, 


usetts. * ion 
Mis. District of ~< — 


ESE as sc ance de , try 
he Popa and. the College 0 


LIC HIERARCHY, ’ 
eC Church; Patriarch of the Wests 
Achill Archbishop and Metropolitan of the I 
Province; Sovereign of the Temporal Dominions of 
the Holy Roman Church. The American Cardinals 
réached Rome too late to Cast their ballots fora 
2: successor tu Benedict XV. In consequence, the 
jastical title is: | new Pope, Pius XI., has made a change in the f 
regulations, extending the interval between the 
death of a Pope arid the election of his successor, 80> 
as to give the foreien Cardinals a chance to take part. 


: THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 


‘he College of Cardinals, when be eee is made | cessor. The Cardinal-Bishops take their titles from_ 
ip of 70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal-Bishops, the Suburban Sees of Rome: Ostia and Palestrina, 
re Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are Cardinal-Deacons. | Porto and Santa Ruttina, Albano, Sabina, Frascati, 
he College is the Senate of the Roman Ghurch.| and Velletri. Where no office or dignity is shown 
Car als advise the Pope and elect his suc-! none is held. 


paris NAME. Office or Dignity. ~ Year of 
Sas irth. |Creation. 
Cordinal-Bisho s— é 
‘incenzo Vannutelli ,.|Bishop of Ostia and Palestrina, Dean of the 3 
““| Sacred College, Datary of the Pope Ttalian.... 1889 

.|Bishop of Sabina, Secretary of the Sacred|... , 

Consistorial Congregation |Italian.... 1907 
.|Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina, Prefect of 

the 8: GO! of Rites... 25... ee wees eiita veka ele Ttalian.... | 1911 


Sel Sees A Italian. ,.. 1911" 
f Velletri|Italian. ... 1911 


.|Ttalian. ... 1914 


fad 


.|Italian. ... 1899 
Austrian... 86 1901 
Sec. of the Coner. 


Vo ‘ of the Vatican 
quin Arcoverde de Albu- y 
nerque Cavalcanti. .. Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro. ...:.4 
affi.. Archbishop of Pisa 
.|Pontifical Secretary of State, Camerlengo of 


an Rossum 
Pitty... 


| Bathe of Ventog: oe oo eee nee 
.|Prefect Congreég. of the Council, ... 
.|Arehbishop of Paris 


Archbishop of Tarragona... 
Archbishop of Cologne....iiss 


vant is 
A hile ycatelli 
Ale nh 


Eug Tosi.... 
}. Nasalli-Rocea. .. 


6 
hio Tlundain y Esteban 
es pe Caddo 
Tuleh Capotostl. ace ee 
suse) Arch) in 
Grand Penitentiary . 
Archbishop of Malin ae 
.|Arehbishop of Posenss.. ici sdisecesecsses 


s— 
fi. ...eeee-.--|Commendatory Grand Prior Sov. Order of 
Mar Malta in Rome, Prefect of S. C. e 
naries and Uhiversities....... i bd . ome 
Religious. .......:+. 


eee eee ee ee er ay 


Re United States—Roman Catholic Bishops; Bible Society. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Sent Delegate to the United Saat eS age aa Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi. Auditor—Mer. Paul 
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Mare! D. D,; Secretary—Mons. G j 
tate ay tmore Ht Ww. heton D aoe Leech, . D. The office of the Apostolic ee is at No. 
SNE ARCHDIOCESES. 
Tchdtshops. rasa See. 
Baltimore’ “ca. ae Sater a. Curley cat. o8 New York, N. Y.... Patrick J Spee Gacatiial Wis 
a Me B. Corrigan ee 1909 John J. Dunn (Auxiliary). “eae 
oston, Mass...... ‘Wo = he ey ee rs SE Ore. ..Edward D. Howard...... 
x. 
Chicago, TAS W554 ee W. Mundelein, ardinal. 1909 Spero fem a oh ‘ite re i808 
Edward F. Hoban (Aux.)..1921 | St. Louis, Mo....... 


Cincinnati, Ohio. ...John T. MeNichoins, O. P.1918 


St. Paul, Minn.. 


Dubuque, lowa..... James J. Keane.......... 902 | San Antonio, Tex... 
Milwaukee, Wis.. ...Sebastian os Laiteess Sales .1892 ae (Apptd. Archbishop. 
New Orleans, La...:John W. Shaw.. =. ......, 1910 | San Francisco, Cal. .E. J. Hanna......._ 
J. M. Laval (Auxiliary) ; -1911 | Santa Fe, N. M.....Albert Daeger, 0. F. M.... 
" DIOCESES, 
Alaska Joseph R. ina 8. 3.. 401; 
sre +++....Joseph R. Crimont, S. J...1917 Leavenworth, en 
Albany, N. ¥Y.......Edmund F. Gibbons. ..... 1919} Lincoln. Neb.. 
Alexandria, La..... Cornelius Van de Ven..... 1904} Little Rock, Ark 
Altoona, Pas. .¢i...di 5. MoCort, .. ow. ccc ee 1912 | Los A 
Amarillo, Tex...... Rudolph Gerken......... 1926 | Louisville, Ky 
Baker City, Ore.....J. F. MeGrath........... 903 | Manchester, N. H.. ‘ 
Belleville, I. ...... Henry Althoff......22.222 1914] Marquette, Mich..:/Paul J, Nussbaum, G. P.. 11913 
Belmont Abbey, Shel Sa . John B. McGinley. ....... 1910 
Nullius, N. C..... Sees Taylor, Abbot. ...1925 | Mobile, Ala. . - Thomas Toolen......... 1927 © 
Bismarck, N. D.. ... Vincent Wehrle, O. S. B.. .1910 | Nashville, Tenn.. . Alphonse J. Smith... +. 1! . 1924 
Boise, Idaho....... See vacant.) Natchez, Miss. .....Richard O GRrOW vps s/e-nean 1924 
Broo N. -Thos, E. Molloy... ....... 1920 | Newark, N. J.......(See vacant.) 
Buffalo, N. x. . William Turner . 1 Ogdensburg, Ns Y.. .J. H. Conroy....1...4.... 1912 
Burlington, Vt Joseph J. Rice oma, . Francis C. Kelley a hccrcercnee 1924 
Charleston, S. C Emmet M. Walsh Omaha, Neb. (See vacant.) 
Cheyenne, Wyo. P, A. McGovern. a, Il Edmund M. Dunne 1909 
Cleveland, Ohio. ....Joseph Schrembs Pittsburgh, P. Hugh C. Boyle 1921 
Columbus, ee TABRGET. eves x bs be x 904 | Ponce, P. R... . Edwin B. Byrne. 11925 
Concordia, Kan.... . Brancia J. Tief........... 2 O! d, Me Jobn Gregory Murray. 1920 
Corpus Christi, Tex .Emanuel B. Ledvina. -1921 | Providence, R. I....Wm. A. Hickey... . 1919 
iD, ROMs 3 pare Francis W. Howard....... 1923 | Raleigh, N. C....... ? William J. Hafdy: neon, 1925 
Crookston, Minn. ,.Timothy Corbett......... 1910 | Richmond, Va...... Andrew D. Brennan...... 1926 
Dallas, Tex... :....JosephP. Lynch. ......3. 1911 | Rochester, N. Y.....Thos. F. Hickey........ : .1905 
Davenport, Iowa. ..Henry P. Rohlman....... 1927 | Rockford, Ml... . 2: J (See vacant.) f 
Denver, Col. ....... J2Benry Eien sf. occ k 1911} St. Augustine, Fla... \Patrick BAIT. sone se be 1922 
Des Moines, Iowa . Series Ww. pele a ty 1919 | St. Cloud, Minn... ee" FP. Buseht 3. dean eeee 1910 
Detroit, Mich 9 St. Joseph, Mo. . Francis Gilfilian oe Peels 1922 
Sacramento, Cal.:!: Patrick J. Keane........: 920 
Duluth, Minn Salt Lake c.. Utah. -John J. Mitty... b. 502.2 1926 
El Paso, Tex. . San Juan, P. R.....(See vacant.) 
Erie Pat 22.5% 2. Savannah, Ga....,..Michael J. Keyes, S. M... .1922 
Fall va ay Mass... .Daniel F. Fechan Scranton, Pa . (See vacant) 
Fargo, N. D.. Seattle, Wash...... Edward J. O’Dea.....:... 1896 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Sioux City, Iowa Edmond Heelan.......... 1919 
Galveston, Tex. . io F: a 8. Pee ..B. J. Mahoney........... 1922 
Grand Island, Neb. Spokane, Charles White........... 1927 
Grand Rapids,Mich . Joseph C. Pinten Springfield. fr. sees A. Griffin. sitar -eueie 1924 
Great Falls, Mort. Springfield, Mass. . .’'Thos. M. O'Leary. ..._... 1921 
Green Bay, Wis..... Superior, Wis.,.....Theodore Reverman. ..... 1926 
Harrisburg, Pa..... N. Y......Daniel J. Curley... 245.8 1923 
Hartford, Conn.....John J. Nilaa 19 Toledo, Ohio....... Samuel A. Stritch:.......1921 
MF. ae (Aux.). ..1926 | Trenton, N. J.......Thomas J. Walsh......... 1918 
ene a Mont... ....George J. Finnigan....... 1 Ariz. »¢+D./S. Gereke. 05 ooaheinene 1923 
Honolulu, Hawaii... Stephen Penance «John J. Swint. ..0. 20.2.5. 1922 
Indianapolis, Ind. ..Joseph Chartrand. -1921 
Kansas City, ok ..-Thomas F. Lillis. 71925 
La Crosse, Wis A. J. MeGavick. 19 


Lafayette, La... .J. B. Jeaomard 
Lead City, $. D.. .. John J. Lawler. . 


1924 
1924 


“Constantine Bohachevsky.. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The American Bible Soclety was organized by 
action of a group of local and State Bib 2 Societies 


May 8, 1816, its first public meeting b held 
2o tty Bt all in New York and its Centennial 


being oclabrated in the same room of that City Hall 
on May 9, 1916. 
It was incorpora ted under the laws of New York 
State in 1341. 
The tide ie = fie aye} Pree 
Rev. ae ar mn, easurer,; 
6 L. D,, General Secretary; ead Eric 
Haven, D. D., L ae Gee 


M. North, Associate Secretary; 
, Recording Sec 


oa unsectarian and interdenominational. 
atogettier with other Bible Societies, it has helped 
t the Scriptures in over eight hundred languages 


bk 
dial 
“tt nso pubuEheS the Scriptures in six systems for 


eae 


: tures Lief 3 ng no profit. 


-It coopera missionary societi opera- 
a Sears penerolont and its sa Pa of Scrip- 


denominations, including practically 
all the larger ones, have through their official bodies 


_ taken action Lae ites this Society as their channel 


of Scripture circulation, eee it in thelr church 


budgets or otherwise gl it an official position 
in er benevolences, 

hrough ten Home Agencies, it supplies Sores 
iuccughant the- United States, and abroad it does 
like service Daye i twelve Forelgn Agencies: West 


Indies; Mexico; Caribbean or Central America with 


Colombia and Venezuela; Upper Andes, caverae: 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia; La Plata, Gabe Be 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, aorraait 
Levant, covering the republic of Turkey and adjacent 
states in Europe and Asia, including Bulgaria, 
Greece and the republics of the Caucasus; Arabic- 
Mo Arabia, : 


eter ee anion” Bs y it 9, 207, bide 
ieee of Scriptures; %. O77, O38 in ite foreign fi 
ane AS 730, pr in the United States. 
of activity, 


f issues during its 111 ie 
ee fice 184, 028,960 volumes of Bibles, Testaments 
and Portions. 

The receipts for the year 1926, eats ral 
gifts from aiivinaes ‘and churches, from 
auxiliaries, sales, and incomes from funds 
were ey 057,680; its disbursements were 310 067,049. 

The bh eadquarters are at the Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York City. 


ny 


an 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS FOR 


Welfare Conference. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


These figures are from the Official Catholic Directory tor 1927, copyrighted by P. J. Kenedy & Sons.) 


_hesn igures ar trom the Oftelsl Caiholle Direcor? Tot TET, OT Shae ne 
; Gler-) Chur-, Parish } Catholic ’ Cler-. Ghur-, Parish: ; Catholic 
Dioceses. gy. |} ches. | Pupils. |Dioc. Pop. Dioceses. gy. | ches. | Pupils. |Dioc. Pop. 
~ Baltimore....-.-- 571 240 297,825 Lafayette. ....-. 100 
BOSton. . seo r-ee% 987 330 997,000}| Lead. -..+..- 
Chicago. ....+-+.+| 1,227} 370 1,250,000 Leavenworth . 206 
Cincinnalt,....++ 454) . 22 20,00 zincoln.... 
Dubuque... ..se- 278) 237 15,763 || Little Rock. RO an 
Milwaukee.....- : 509 315 300,000|| L’s Ang., S. Dieg. 311 
New Orleans....+) , 304) 229 336,547 || Louisville. ...... 
New York.......| 1,297) 432 1,273,291|| Manchester 
Oregon City......| 174) lat 61,036|| Marquette. -.+.. 
Philadelphia..... 955| 413 764,496|| Mobile.......--- 
Be. DOUS 8 26 a0 6 676| 307 435,693|| Monterey-Fresno, 
St LGU... 5 rare 380 265 281,379|| Nashville.......- 
San Antonto....| 206] ° 198) 276,887|| Natchez.......- 
San Francisco. ... 474| _220 340,270|| Newark......--- ret 
Santa Fe... 5 97 356 5,460 155,002|| Ogdensburg. .... 7,222 
Albany. . 363 223 22,464 223,549|| Oklahoma....... 4,675 PH 979 
Alexandrii 44 44,300|| Omaha........- 
Altoona. . 180} 123 125,700|| Peoria. .....-.-- 
Baker City. 24 54 864 7,030|| Pittsburgh...... 
Belleville........} 150) 136 76;563|| Portland.... 168,755 
Bismarck. ... i+ 74| 154 3,167 45,848) | Providence. 27,264 
Bolise...... Bute 88} 122 20,147|| Raleigh . - 64 1,007 6,534 
Brooklyn........| 656| 287 867,183] | Richmond 3 
Butfalo.......5.| 534| | 246 367,868 | | Rochester 24 154 
Burlington...... 98) 7 7,529 85,836|| Rockford. 488 
Charleston.....- 36 1,444 10,000] | Sactamento ate 715 
Cheyenne.....-. 32 25,672||St. Augustine.... 7 37 1,014 
Cleveland....... 452 250 536,693||St. Cloud.....4. 65,900 
Columbus.......| 185) 156 140,184||St. Joseph......- 
Concordia... 94 9 5,070 41,118||Salt Lake....... 805 
Corpus Christi. 12 146 145.208 Savannah Sacha’ 440 83 
Sovington... $ cranton, .... oss 
Crookston... 56; 8 1,333|  26,595||Seattle...... At 9.603} 91,000 
Dallas. ... 102 131 50,573|| Sioux City ...... 
Davenport 150 6 58,000] | Siowx Falls. ..... 
Denver. 228) 264 114,729||Spokane........ 99 2,649 
Des Moines. . 116 95 5,078 36,257 || Springfield, Il.. . 92,153 
Detroit 557| 306 §45,730| | Springfield, Mass. 
en Raines Age 4,393 ane oe eirion: - 154 5,140 5 
Paso A syracuse. 
at ME iat ctsjeratere aha ae vnaa Ealsdo. 5 23,4 165,502 
ct! 196 5 rento’ 
Fateo 120 4,112 69,871|| Tucson. . 64 3,535 93,88 
Fort Wayne 341 173,487}| Wheeling........ 64,492 
Galveston....... 134 8,659|  120,324]| Wichita......... 
Grand Island 72 96 22,000|} Wilmington..... 53 
Grand Rapids 197 146,206}| Winona........ ‘ 8,1 
Great Falls. 68 2,342 32,425|| Belmont Abbey. « 1 7 375 
Green Bay. . 269 172,130]| Ruthenian-Greek. 4d 
‘Harrisburg 143 80,927 | | Littsburgh-Greek. ae 304,636 
487 572,500|| V-A of Alaska. ... 44 60 9,500 
elen a4 208 99 5;366 41,879|| V-A of Haw. Isl.. 
Indianapolis. .... 299 135,348 : | —— 
Kansas City..... 161; 1 1 80,000 TOtalsesay% a): 24,990|17,651|2,167,241|19,483,296 
La Crosse... .- pele 235) 4 417,152] 
Ttalics denote archdioceses. Tnere are Gardinals at | naries with 13,988 students; 179 colleges for boys and 
New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston. 732 academies for girls. There are 6,995 parish 
Nohbishops umber 17; bishops, 99; sectllar-cletgy, | schools; 296 orphan asylums with 45,975. inmate 
18,111; religious clergy, 6,879 Of the churches, 


- of the District of Columbia and 


_ J. Hanna, 


' States in works 


Admini; 
and Bishops, elected by the Bishops in annual 


11,823 have resident priests. 


orphans; 128 homes for the aged; 613 hose 
Converts in the last year numbered 35, 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE. 


(Headquarters, 


The conference is incorporated under the laws 
1d has for its abjects 
the unifying of the Catholic people of the United 
of education, social welfare, immi- 
grant aid, Americanization and ovher activities, 
istered by a committee of seven Archbishops 
meeting. 


Departments—Ezecutive—Most Rey. Edward 


D. D., Archbishop of Sar_ Francisco. 
Chairman; Rev. John J, Burke, GC. 8. P., Generai 
Secreta) 


ry. j 

The Executive Department maintains the follow- 
ing bureaus, the titles of which indicate their special 
fields of activity: Immigration, Motion Pictures, 
Historical Records, Civic Education, Business and 
Publications. 

The official publication of the conference is the 

. G. W. C. Bulletin, a 32-page Catholic magazine. 

Education—Most_ Rev.. Austin Dowling, D. D., 
Archbishop of St. Paul, Chairman, 

Organized to serye as a clearing house of informa- 
tion concerning Catholic education; an advisory 
agency in the development of Catholic schools and 
the Catholic school system; a connecting agency 
between Catholic education activities and govern- 


* ment education activities. 


Divisions—Statistics and Information, Teachers’ 
Registration Section, Health Education, Research 
Catholic Education, Libiaty. 

Press and Fublieliy “at. ey. Philip R. McDevitt, 
D. D., Bishop of Harrisburg, Chairman, i 


1312 Massachusetts Ave.,. Washington, D. C.) 


The N. CG. W. C. News Service serves ninety 
Catholie daily and weekly newspapers published in 
the United States and elsewhere. 

Aside from its headquarters staff it maintains 
correspondents in the principal American cities 
and leading foreign capitals. The service enjoys 
the privilege of the Press Galleries of Congress. 

Legal—Right Rev. Edmund. F. Gibbons, D. D., 
iD ohcains © Naflomide eorutiny of logslat 

maintains a Nation-wide scrutiny o on 
affecting public moral and religious welfare. 2 

Social Action—Right Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, D. D., 
Bishop of Kansas City, Chairman. 

In the fields of industrial relations, Ageia 
and social service, and rural welfare, this dep 
ment serves as 4 clearing house for Catholic social 
teaching; a bureatl of information and standards. 

Lay Organizations—Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs 
D. D., Bishop of Cleveland, Chairman. i 

This department consists of two co-ordinate 
branches—the National Council of Catholic Men 
and the National Council of Catholic Women 


These co-ordinate branches have local nits in 
every one of the 104 dioceses and have Affillated 
with them the leading national, State, dio nh and 


local organizations of Catholis men and 


‘om’ 
throughout the-United States. e 


One of the principal works of the National Council 


of Catholic Women is the mainte! 
19th Street, ati 


School of Soc rvice. 


ce, at 2400 
Washington, of the Nationai Bathenta : 
ial Sel ‘ 3 


yer \! 


‘ane ae” 


’ 
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ae 


3 “U.8.— 


their membershio 


awe 


, 
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JEFFERSON'S ACT FOR ESTABLISHING RELICICUS FWEEDOM. 


Thomas Jefferson drafted his bill ‘for establishing 
religious freedom” in 1777; it was introduced in the 
House of Burgesses of the Virginia Legislature in 
1779, was enacted in 1785, becoming a law in 1786. 
The law is the first of its kind in Christendom. The 
text reads: 

Well aware that Almighty God hath created the 
mind free; that all attempts. to influence it by 
temporal piinishments or burdens, ot by_ civil in- 
canacitations, tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy 
and meanness, and are & departure from the plan 
of the Holy Author of our religion, who, being Lord 
both of body and mind, yet chose not to propagate 
it by coertions on either, as was in his Almighty 
pe to do; that thé impious presumption of 
egislators and rulers, civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
who beitig themselves but fallible and uninspired 
men, have assumed dominion over the faith of 
others, setting up their own opinions and modes 
of thinking as the only true and infallible; and as 
such endeavoring to impose them on othefts, hath 
established and maintained false religions over the 
greatest part of the world and through all time; 
that to compel a man to furnish contributions ot 
money for the ptopagation of opinions which he 
disbelieves is sinful and tyrannical; that even forcing 
him to support this or that teacher of his own 
religious perstiasion is depriving him of the comfort- 
able liberty of giving his contributions to the par- 
ticular pastor Whose morals he would make his 
pattern, and whose powers he feels most persuasive 
to righteousness, and is withdrawing ftom the maih- 
istry those temporary rewards, which, proceeding 
from an approbation of their personal yen fre 
an additional incitement to earnest and utr tting 
labors fof the instruction of mankind; that our 
civil rights have no dependence on our teligious 
opinions more than our opinions in physies and 
geometry; that therefore the proscribing any citizen 
a8 unworthy the public confidence by laying upon 
him an incapacity of being called to offices of trust 
and emolument, unless he gi or renounce this 
or that religious opitiion, depriving him injuri- 
ously of those priy es and advantages to which, 
in common with his fellow citizens, he has @ natural 
Tight; that it ten to corrupt the principles 


of that very religion it is meant to encourage, by — 


bribing, with a monopoly of worldly honors and 
emoluments, those who will externally profess and 
conform to.it; that though indeed these are criminals 
Who do not Withstand such temptation, yet neither 
are those innocent who lay the bait in their way; 
that to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his 
powers into the field of opinion and to restrain the 
profession of propagation of principles on the 
supposition of their ill ee is Sg satan 
fallacy, Which at once destroys all religious liberty, 
becausé he being of course judge of that tendency 
will make his opinions the rule of judgment, and ~ 
apptove or cohdemh the sentiments of others only 
as they shall square with or differ from his own; 
that it is time enough for the rightful purposes of 
civil government for its officers to interfere when 
principles break out into overt acts against peace 
and good order; and finally, that truth is great and 
will prevail if left to herself; that she is the proper 
and sufficient antagonist to error, and has nothing 
to fear from the conflict unless by buman inter- 
position disarmed of her natural weapons, free 
atgument and debate; etrors ceasing to be dangerous 
When it is permitted freely to contradict them. 
We, the Generali Assembly of Virginia, Do Enact: 
That no man shall be ga to frequent or 
support’ any religious worship, ge of. ministry 
whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, mo- 
lested, or burthened in his body or goods, nor shall 
otherwise suffer, on account of his religiots opinions 
or belief: but that all men Shall be free to profess, 
and by argument to maintain, their 0 
matters of religion, and that 


ons in 
the sain all in no 


e 
wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities. / 


And though we know Well that this Assembly, ~ 
elected by the people for the ordinary purposes of 
legislation only, have no power to restrain the 
acts of succeeding Assemblies, constituted with 
powers equal to our own, and that therefore to 
declare this Act irrevocable would bé_ of no effect 
in law; yet we ate free to declare, and do declare, 
that the rights hereby asserted, are of the natural 
rights of mankind, and that if any act shall be. 
hereafter passed to repeal thé present of to narrow 
its operation, such act will be an infringement of 
natural right. 


pa AR ei ore eerie re 
WORLD-WIDE METHODISM. 


(From the Methodist (U. 8.) Year Book, 1927.) 


Sunday Schools. 


mina $ <n P roan Members. Officers, be be = 
Deno tion: Teach= ) eros cers, 
i Total. | Teach. | Scholars. 
odists: No. 0. 0. 
er tet s  « wscokecovtsen 8,591 | 
5,084 
5 
4,620 
4,566 
2,221 
203 
165 
3,752 
1,030 
898 29,312 
’ South, tao ; 17,699 
Metho ent o.c en's C cteie o.nale 6 340 ABo-e28 7,300 
African Methodist © 1 s , 
2 aie 412,315 716 
SM canod iat iscoped 2,590] 366,315 3'824 
Methodist....... <= 1,673 34,7 1,259 + 
Wesleyan Methodist ... ree 21, 675 
Primitive Methodist... .. 3 9,986 86 
- Congregational Methodist... Stas 21,000 
New Congregational Meth “468 1,256 
Union American Meth. Epis. ( 18,812 z 
ican Union Meth. Prot. : aaris Wi) 
Ref. Zion Union A: lic (Col’d)..... mre 10,000 BS 
Ref. Meth. Union pis. (Col’d) .. 2.45. eee é 2,126 gu 
Fs ens thodist piscopal (Cold) A Sie 1,967 
fives Aluerican Met, HpWe.'....0J - “Sal gobeait 


Afri Am 
United Church of Canes. 25. vececcsese 
Japan Methodist © 


“New Zealand 

Mission, with 67 lay preachers, 4,504 members, 41 

Sunday schools, i,384 scholars and 115 churehes and 
reaching places. 

ee Methodism is also represented in several European 

countries by Conferences and Missions affiliated 


3 odist Episco 
to the Methodist Ppiscope ied ta th 


e 
above. The latest returns available are: Austria, 


1 


1,946 


jembers: Bulgaria, 879; Denmark, 4,242; 

inte d, 2,204; France, 1,374; ‘y (North), 
BA, Cer Cath 1280 oe 6 

,247; Jugo-§ ; 1,631; 
Hitete (and Baltio Mission), 3,543; Sweden, 10,662: 
Swe United Ghurch’ot Canada includes in member- 
shi ‘ongregationalists, 12,220; - Methodists, A14,- 
017;, Presb ans, 266,111. ‘Their Sunday Scholars’ 
total Includes Teachers and Officers. 


\ 
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United States—Denominational Headquarters. 


HEADQUARTERS OF RELICIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


Adventists, Seventh Day, General Conference, 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

Anglican Universal, President, Rev. George Wins- 
low Plummer; Secretary, G. E. 5. Miller, See 
House, 321 W. 10ist St., N. ¥. City. 

Baptist Convention, National, Selma, Ala. 
President, Rev. L. K: Williams, 3115 8S. Park 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Prof. R. B. Hudson. 

Baptist Convention, Northern. President, Rev. 
J. Whitcomb Brongler, 202 Auditoriura Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Cor. Secretary, William C. 
Bitting, 5109 Waterman Ave., St. Li 
American Baptist 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia; New York City 

of, 105 EF, 


offices, 276 Fifth Ave. 

Baptist, Free, General Conference 
dod St., N. ¥. City. Prestdent, Dr. Joseph W. 
Mauck, 173 Hilisdale St., Hillsdale, Mich. Cor. 
Secretary, Rev. A. W. Anthony. f 

Baptist, Seventh Day, General Conference of. 
Salem, W. Va. Fresident, Rev. Benjamin F. 
Johanson, Battle Creek, Mich. General Secretary, 
Rev. Willard D. Burdick, 926 Kenyon Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Christian, General Convention of, Dayton, Ohio. 
President, Rey. Frank G. Coffin, 406 E. Daniel 
St., Albany, Mo. Secretary, Rev. J. F. Burnett, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Christian Reformed—Siated Clerk of Synod, Rev. 
Henry Beets, 737 Madison Ave., S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Church of Christ, Scientist (Christlan Science). 
The First or Mother Church is at Boston, where 
are the headquarters at Falmouth and St. Paul 
Sts. President, Archie Van Ostrand, C. 8. B. 
Cierk, Ezra W. Palmer, C.S. B. 

Church of God in N. A. (General Eldership) 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa. Prestdent, Rev. 8. G. Yahn, 102 
North 13th St., Harrisburg, Pa. Clerk, Rev. 
Sylvester Fulmer, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
(Mormon), Salt Lake, Utah. President, Heber 
J. Grant. Counsellors, Anthony W. Ivins and 
Charles W. Nibley. 

Twelve Apostles: Rudger Clawson, Prestdent 
of the Quorum; U.S. Senator Reed Smoot, George 
Albert’ Smith, George F. Richards, Orson F. 
Whitney, David O. MeKay, Joseph Fielding 
Smith, Dr. James E. Talmage, Stephen L. Rich- 
ards, Richard R. Lyman, Melvin J. Ballard, and 
Dr. John A. Widtsoe. 

Presiding Bishop of the Church, Sylvester Q. 


Cannon. 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
. Reorganized, President, F. M. Smith; Secretary, 
Mr. Fairbanks, Independence, M 


; o. 
Congregational, National Council of, 287 Fourth 


Ave., N. Y. City. Moderator, Frank J. Harwood, 
Centre Church House, Hartford, Conn. Secretary, 


Transylvania Univ., Lexington, any 
‘ex. 


Ave., St. Louis. 

Evangelical Church, General Conference of the, 
836 Centre Ave., Reading, Pa. President, Board 
of Bishops, Bishop 8. C. Breyfogel. 

Evangelical Synod of North America, 671 

. Madison St., Milwaukee, Wis. President, Rev. 
John Baltzer, 2013 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. Secretary, Rev. Gustave Fischer. 

Five Years’ Meeting of the Society of Friends. 
General Secretary, Dr.. Walter C. Woodward, 101 
So, 8th St., Richmond, Ind. 

Lutheran in America, United, 39 East 35th St., 
N. Y. City. , Rev. F. H. Knubel. Secre- 

nese Bisa Galak Lath 
lew Yor yn nit utheran Church. 

ident C. W. Let 


-, D9) 80° N: 
English Secretary, 


Pr 
Trexler, 16 E. 48th St., N. Y. City. Secretary, Rev. 
C. Erbes, 6 
easurer, Fred J 


The United Church of Canada, into which th 
eet Presbyterian and Congregational dename 
nations 0 


4 


the Dominion have merged and which ! 1925, 


Methodist Episcopal> Secretary of General Con 
ference, Rev. R. J. Wade, 740 Rush St., Chicago} 
TIL, where also are the church’s World Service 
Commission, and the Board of Hospiials and 
Homes. Board of Education, 58 E. Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill. Board of Pensions and Relief, 
820 Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. Board 9, 
Foreign Misstons, 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extenston, 
1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., N. E., Washington, D. Secretary 
of the Board of Bishops, Right Rev. E. G. Rich- 
ardson, 63 Ponce de Leon Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Methodist | Episcopal, South—Bishop. W. A. 
Candler, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. Gen- 
eral Secretary, Rev. A. F. Watkins, Jackson, Miss. 

Methodist Episcopal, African—-General Secretary, 
Bishop J. 8. Flipper, 488 Houston St., Atlanta, 
Ga. Bishop, Benjamin S. Lee, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Methodist Episcopal, African Zion-—Bishop, 
G. C. Clement, 16332 Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 

Methodist Episcopal, Colored, General Con- 
ference of, 4145 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
tie! N. G. Cleaves. Secretary, Rev. M. F, 

rinson. 


Methodist, Wesleyan Connection in America— 
Secretary, 330 E. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Methodist, Free—sSecretary, 1132 Washington 

Boulevard, Chicago, IU. 

Methodist Primitive, General Conference of, 
New Bedford, Mass. Secretary, Rev. H. J. Buck- 
ingham, New Castle, Pa. 

Methodist Protestant, 2844 Wisconsin Ave., 
Washington, D. C. President, Rev. T. H. Lewis. 
Secretary, Rev. Chas. H. Beck, 225 S. Jefferson 
St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Moravian, Northern Province—President, Rey. 
Ernest Hagen, 45 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Moravian, uthern Proyince—Prestdent, Right 
Rev. Edward Rondthaler, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S.—Moderator, 
Rev. J. W. Skinner, Kingsville, N.Y. Stated 
Clerk, Rev J. D.Leslie, D. D., Dallas, Tex. Assist- 

ant Clerk, Rev. B. L. Siler, D. D., M 


Witherspoon Bldg. 
ission Board Secretaries ate at 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

Presbyterian Church, Cumberland—Moderator, 
Rev. L. K. Floyd, 603 So. Beacon St., Dallas, Tex. 
Stated Clerk, General Traveling Secretary and 

* Treasurer, Rev. D. W. Fooks, Nashville, Tenn. 
President Board Trustees of General <Assémbly, 
W. F. Chestnut, Bow Green, - 


Mudge, 


Presbyterian, United—Moderator, Rev. R. A. 
Hutchison, 703 Publication Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Princtpal Clerk, Rev. David F. M¢Gill, 317 
Home St., Bellevue, Pa. 

Protestant Episcopal, National Council of, 282 
Fourth Ave., N. Y."City. Pr lent, ht Rev. 


Reformed General Council of 
1617 Oxford St. elphia, Pa. Bishoot 
R. L. Rudolph, 103 S. 36th St., Philadelphia; 
Ra. Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Freemantle. 

Reformed Church in America, General Synod 
of, N. Y. City offices 25 E. 22d St., where the 
Progress Council meets. President, Rev. 8. C 
Nettinga, Holland, Mich. Stated Clerk, Rev. 
Henry Lockwood. 

Reformed Church in the United States, 


Episcopal, 


Synod of, 4626 a Ave., Philadelphia, oa ; 


President, Rev. J. C. mard, Lexi: 
Stated Clerk, Rev. J. Rauch Stein, 1505 Race e'St, 
a. . 
Zion Union Apost Secretary, 
Unieeriad oa Reticant “Anoods ac 5 eae 
nitarian, American, As ation, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. N. Y¥. uarters 
United Breth mS Chri ae — : 
n ren in st, 415 
Bulding, Dayton, Ohio. hope ae ae Oar 
1509 State St., Harrisburg, Pa.’ Hzecutive Sec- 


Univecdalign-Presloont. ite Toh: 

st—. ert, Rev. John M 

Canton, N. Y. Secretary, Rev. Rose Bae 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


embraces nearly 9,000 congregations 
instituted and dedicated Ahn Locoitoat Japan : 


ey 


% 
4 
4 
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Bffecti r 
_ Men’s Christian Associ 


“a a> 


ive January 1, 1925, control of the Young 
ions of the United States 
Council while at the same 
body was forméd for the 


was vested in a Nation: 
time a’ 
.C. A 


‘Xs Mi .B. 
This ended the general administration of the 


International Committee, which was, for nearly half 
a century, the general agency for the brotherhood in 
both countries. The International Committee is 
continued as a holding body. 

The National Council of the Young Men's 
Christian ASsociations of the United States, 
General Offices, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. President, David W. Toschoney Cleveland, 
Ohio; General Secretary, Dr. John R. Mott. The 
Councli ¢o. 3 of 375 men, two-thirds of whom 
must be laymen. It meets annually. 

ership of the United States and Canadian 
Y. M. C. A.e is 1,005,714. The pete to the 1927 
Coun¢il meeting showed a total of 1,581 duly recog- 
nized Associations in the United States, operating 
expenditures of the Associations in the United States 
and Canada combined totaled $57,125,000; voluntary 
contributions were $15,918,000; value of the total 
het property and funds was $205,184,000. 

Gymnasium class totals were 431,762; educational 
elass totals, 83,504; and 234,966 men and boys were 
in Bible classes. 

The United States organization has four major 
divisions: Home, Foreign, Personnel and Student, 
the last -being launched at the 1927 Council meeting. 

Work for boys, for soldiers and sailors, for the 
colored, in industry, in the cities and the countty and 
a 2: vat centers is maintained by the Home 

on. 


Ui SFM, C. Av ond ¥.W. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


C.A.; Washington Cathedral. 411 


The Foreign division conducts Y. M. C. A: work 
in thirty countries. 

The United States organization is Hnked with 
Associations in other countries also through a World's 
Alliance of Y. M. ©, A.s with Headquarters in 
Geneva. : 

The Personnel division supervises the training, 
placement atid retirement of secretaries. 

The new Student division works among students in. 
700 colleges and universities, 200 prepatatory schools 
and 50 theological seminaries. 

The National Council of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Canada. General 
Offices, 40. College Street, ‘Toronto. President, R. I. 
MeWilliams, Winnipeg, Man.; General Secretary, 
Harry Ballantyne. (There are 68 Associations in 
Canada with 218 employed officers, ownership of 38 
buildings, and net property and funds of $5,386,700. 

The State Executive Committee of New York. 
General Offices, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Chairman, James H. Post, State Secretary, Fred I. 
Eldridge, The report shows 143 Associations im the 
state with 118,545 merbbers. 

The Young Mén’s Christian Associations of 
the City of New York. General Offices, Suite 930, 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue. President, 
Cleveland BE. Dodge; General Secre' . W. T. Diack. 
There ate 14 branches in the city with work being 
done at 21 points. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
Brooklyn and Queens. General Offices, Room 419, 
55 Hanson Place, Brooklyn. President, Frank C. 
Munson; General Secretary, J. C. Armstrong. ‘There 
are 18 branches with work being done at 19 points. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF THE U. 8. OF AMERICA: 


AD. renee and movement to advance 
e physical, social, intellecttial and ae ‘tual interest 
young women, to promote grow?’ in Christian 


character and service, and to peco & social force 
for the extension of the Kingdom of God. It holtis 
@ cofivention biennially, the 1926 session having 
place in Milwaukee and the 1828 convention in 


tions. 
The officers of the National Board are Mrs. Rabert 
1 0} 


W. Davidson, treasurer. The 


duarte! building iy loc: onal Bor 
rs zt 

Kew York City, while the regional offices are at 
Chicago, Ill., Denver, Cole, a) 
Calif. ‘the ¥. W. C.. A. Natio 
fessional Study is at ge 52nd Street, Ae, . City. 


The National Board of the, ¥ omen's 
Associations i in the city 
townvand county Associations throughout the United 


States ang iis Foreign Division it works with other 


members of the World’s Committee of the Young 
Women's Christian Associations in carrying on 
association work for women and girls in the Baltic 
states, the Near Fast, the Orient, South America and 
the Philippine Islands. 

Tm the Oriental countries work is undertaken by 
the Association only upon invitation ef the Mission 
Boards already working in the country. In 1927 
work was be! carried on uwuder this department in 
12 countries with a staff of 110 secretaries. 

The Young Women's Christian Associations in the 
United States in 1926 embraced from 900 to 1000 
centers and branches in 254 cities. There were 40 
rural associations doing work in 720 communities, 
147 associations in towns,,and 647 student assocla- 
tions in echools and colleges. These local associations 
have a membership of over 580,000 and real property 
amounting to over $55,000,000. 

The gross budget of the local associations fot 1926 
was estimated at approximately $24,700,000 about 
75 per cent. of which was met by earnings from 
cafeterias, boarding homes, etc. 

The National Boatd budget for the year 1027 is 
$2,248,451.96 of which $382,544.00 is for promoting 
work in China, whi ie India, South America, Mexico, 
Philippines, R' , the Near Past, and the Baltic 


ha NG | Re NEE OS EES 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL. 
(Contributed by the National Cathedral Association.) 


Washington Cathedral, Washington, D. C., is being 


"erected: in the nation’s capital to symbolize and 


English 
be larger than any English cathedral of similar archi- 
Sane of tis, location on Mt. St. Alban, 400 feet 
above the city proper, its great central rae x when 
leted, the Po 


com) ll rise i07 fopt higher above tomac 
aay poe Washington onument., The foun- 
dations, 4, chapels, see one ae poeta and 
e C: 

worn ryt conte 1 2 the mabe oF oodrow Wilson, 
| nab Henry ion titer! 

ed peraiten : 

Washington Cathedral is visited annually by more 

than 000 pers an : 

Scie sand Pigotestant Episcopal 


It is i ote 
ral the District of Columb: 
‘athedral Foundation of the hues 
establish and main- 
Di f Columbia a Cathedral and 
or the promotion of religion 


Dimensions of Washington Cathedral, a8 plann 

are: ree 534 wie ine of Eg | 40 me ene 
4 t.3 ar r . it, 

marTinio PW ashini D Cathedral” is the approved 

homenciature, it has 


aoe Hass Beef designated as the 
Cathedral of St. Peter an . 
its location in thé capital of the United States 


Paul, and because # 
ra 
the nation-wide scope of its activities frequently is 


nto ie beauty Ones Bashi. 
a ni President James Buchane 
sare ie moriG a Ming of Washington Cathedral 
brary, the gift of Mrs. Violet Blair Janin in memory 
a her mother, wet seauy Her the Bishop’s House, 
mtaining the ape! 
mmmemorating the ending of the war 
ee et fone i alted States; and St. 
iban’s Parish Church. - é 
Ane ‘College of Preachers of Washington Cathedral, 
also will be situated in Washington Cathedral Close. 


~~ 


American ‘A Antiquarian, Soc. -, (1812), Worcester, 


' American Pion 4919), 777 No. Meridian BAe 


' American Relief ‘Administration Assoc. (1925), 
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The year of establishment is in parentheses. The other figures are those of membership. For cal rte Bt 


tions not in this list, see Index. Some appear elsewhere with more detail. N. ¥. C. is New York City. 


Abolish Capital Punishment, League to, 104 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Chmn., Dr. George W. 
Kirchwey;, Exec. Sec., Vivian Pierce. 

Abolish War, Assoc. "to (1915), 175 Warren St., 
Nevton Centre, Mass.; 500; Pres., Charles F. Dole, 
14 Roanoke Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.; 
Sec., Henry W. Pinkham. 

Accountants, Amer. fase of (1916), 135 Cedar St., 
N. ¥. C.; 2,101; Pres., John R. Ruckstell; Sec., 
A. P. Richardson. 

Actors’ Recent Assoc. (1913), 45 W. 47th St., 
N. Y. C 00; Exec. Sec., Frank Gil _ more. 

Actors’ Fidelity League (1919), 17 E. 45th St., 
N. Y._C.; 150; Pres., Holbrook Blinn; Sec., 
Howard Kyle. 

Actors’ your of America (1882), 701 7th Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 3,504; Pres., Daniel Frohman; Sec., 
W. C. Austin. 

Actuarial Soc. of Amer. (1889), 256 Broadway, 
N, Y. C.; 458; Sec., John S. Thompson. 

Actuaries, Amer. Inst. of (1909), 371: Pres., J. G. 
Parker, 20 Victoria St., Toronto 2, Canada; Sec., 
, G. Fassel, 210 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

Advertising Assoc., Int’l. (formerly Associated 
Advertising Clubs at the World) (1904), 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. C.; 20,000; Pres., C. K. Wood- 
bridge; Gen. Man., Earle Pearson. 

Advertising Club of N. Y., Inc. ain 47 E. 
25th St., N. Y. C.; 2,340; Pres., Hodges, 
28 Park. Ave... N. Y.'C.: Sec., J. R: Bolton, 23 Park 

ve., N 

Advertising Managers, cee = Newspaper 
Classified (1920), 307; Pe We . Nax, Globe- 
Democrat, St. Louis, ; Bee., Hi A. ‘Dryden, 
Peoria Gpirnal-Transtript, P 

Aeronautic Assoc., mae Goo 1623 H S8t., 
N. W., Washington, D. CG. 5,000; Pres., Porter 
Adams; Sec., Valentine Gephart. 

Albany Institute of History and Art (1791), 


209 W. 107th St., N. Y. C.; 4,000; Suet Mrs. 


Washington Apts., 7th Ave. & Tod Ste Ne YaG, 
Antty rotasity League (1902), Ware, Mass.; 

30,000; Gen. Sec., Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 
Anti-Saloon League of America (1893), Gen. Supt. 

Rev. F. Scott McBride, Westerville, Ohio; Sec., 


Washington, D. ©. office, 30 Bliss Building. 
Anti-Saloon ieeaate of N. Y. (1899), 370 Seventh 


114 So. 8th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
¢ Sees Russell, Auburn, N. Y.; Supt., earn Ke 
av’ 

Archaeological Inst. of aener (1879), 2,900; 
Pres., Ralph Van a Magoffin ¥y, - 
Univ. Hghts., N. Y. C.; Sec., Rollin H. Tanner, 
same address. 


South Bldg., Boston, Mass.; *-}'75*° Tes. 
Smith; See., *Paul W. Crouch, 23 Bay State oad, 
Boston, Mass 


att 101 Park Ave., N. Y. "C.: 427; Pres., H. Van 
cag Magonigle, Rm. 530; Sec., Wm. Harmon 


Architects, N. Y¥. Soc. of (1906), 29 W. 39th St., 
Y. C.: 400: Pres. James R. Gordon; Sec., 


101 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; Sec., Juan 
105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Architectural Léagve of N. ¥. TD ie 215 hrs 


125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y.; 800; Pres., 57th St.. N. Y._C.; 850; M. 

Ledyard Cogswell, Jr.; Curator, Roscoe Loring Murchison: Sec., Walter D. Blair. 

Dunn. Arion ia ‘Soc. eae 1002 Bushwick aye. 
Amen Corner (1900), 257 Sake Harold MacD. B'klyn, N. 4 . C. E. Moehle; Sec 


Rudolf M. A. Fische Ts 
Army of Santiago de Cuba, Soc. of the (1898); 
Rm. 1006 Munitions Bldg., War bea a Washing- 
ton, D. aoe 2,500; Pres., Gen. Geo. H. Bares 
c/o H. ~ Bylesby Co., 231 So. La Salle S 
ciieedy a .; Sec., Major ‘R. D. Lagarde, U. 8. Ae 


Anderson, The Sun, 280 B'w: 28 Y. C.; Sec., 
T. O. McGill, S10 W W. 55th St., ONY Cc. 

American Academy in Romie (1894) 101 Park 
lAvely EN: ¥. iC.) £res,, Rutherford Mead; 
Exec. Sec., Roscoe Guern: 


Pres., Dr.” Chailes Lemuel Nichols; 
Librarian, eiimeance Ss. Beek 

American Asiatic Assoc. sg), 21 State St., 
N. Y. C.; 175; Pres., Raed Griscom, 52 William 
St., N. ¥.C.:'Sec., C. C. Batchelder. 

American Citizenship, League for (1913), 342 
Madison Ave., Y. C.; 8,000; Pres., Nathaniel 
Phillips: ; Exec. Din, Harold Fields. 

Actierioat Colleges,” Assoc. of (1915), 111 Fifth 
Ave., ae Y. C.; 374 active & 40 honorary members; 
Exec. Sec., Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 

American Federation of Labor (1881), A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 3,500,000; Pres., William 
Green; Sec., Frank Morrison. 

American Institute of the ‘Gity of N. Y. (1835). 
250 W. 57th St., N.Y. C.; tbe 300; Pres., E. F. 
Murdock; Sec., O. H. La B 

American-Irish Historical “S08. (1897), 132 W. 

' 16th St., N. a. C.;_1,500; Pres.-Gen., John J.. 
Murphy: Sec., James Mc cht 


ae Clyde Oswald; 
Say Sec., * alive: Mt Sharke: 
Art Center, Inc. (1920), 65. ss. 56th St., N. ¥. C.; 


S. Conrow. 
aoe Ser of N. Y.,.Municipal (1892), 119 BE. A St.; 
C.; 600: Pres., Richard H. Hunt; Sec., 
Acad H. Ordway, Jr. 
Art eecacact zeenee of N.Y. (1875), 215 W. 57th 


Ave., N. Y. C.; es., John La Gatta; Exec. 
Frank S S- Gushner, Rm. 832. 

Arts, Amer. Fed. of (1809), “1741 New York Ave.; 
Washington, D. C.; 6,359; ., Robert W. 
de Forest; Sec., Miss Ldiz Mechiin. 

633 W. 155th St., N. ve 


Sloane, Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Robert Underwood 
Johnson, 327 Le nm Ave. 


Indianapolis, Ind.; 715,000; Nat'l. Com., 
Spafford, 111 Bway, N.Y. C.; Natl hate, 
James F’. Barto 


re Broadway, N, Y. C.; 650; Pres., Edgar Rickard; 
Robert C. Wright. 

Rec icoe Srasdinavian Foundation atu 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.; 6,000; Pres., Henry G 
Leach; Sec., James Creese. 

American University Union (1917), 2 W. 45th St., 
N. Cc. Sie Rev. .\ Dr. “eee "Phelps Stokes, 
Washington, D ; Seci, S. P. Dos 
American Wars, See of (1897), 31 "rah St., N. BE. 


Wash on, }0s..Com.-Gen. David J. 
Mr ide R Rhode island Ave., Woshimeton, D . Cae 


N, roe 
Arts and, aa Soc. AS 1922), 15 W. 
od 70 seat ae ( ), 15 107th St., 


Sec., Eine arker. 

Arts and Sciences, Amer. Acad. Ee 28 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass.; 677; Edwin B. 
Wilson, Harvard School of Public Healt, Boston, 
Mass.; Corr. Soc. Dr. Robert 


flson. d 
Architects, Soc. of Beaux-Arts (1894), 126 E. 
75th St., N. Y. C.; 179; Pres., Kenneth Nonchies 


Are “Alliance of America oe 65 E. 56th ate 
Gx Pres., ' 


3,000; Pres., Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock; Sec., Wilford — 


Arts and Letters, Nat Ag Inst. of (isda), 6 633 W.. 
55th St. mae ae 


Anthropological Soc., Amer. (1924), 45 W, 45th — 
Bt NY eee pres., A. C. Risdon, Gales Ferry, — 


Conn. ee 'H. T. avery, 270. "Madison Ave, 
Anti-Cigarette League of a Y¥. State (1910); 
Gilbert F. Burnett; Sec., Miss Sarah I, Carlew, - 


B°%; “nicholson, 370 Seventh Ave. N. ¥. Cp 


"AVe., N. Y., Suite 701; Pres.; Rev. O. F. Bart holow, ‘ 


Archery Assoc. of the U. S., ee 1. ag Old ~ 


Architects, Amer. Inst. of, N. Y. Chapter of P 


St.,.N. Y.C. ek, 2,580; Pres., Gifford Beal; Exec. Sec., 
oo Guiid wen L (1919), ), 420 Lexingto r 
sts, 0} ree ance Day 


Arts and Letters, Amer. Acodema of (1904), 4 
William 


Mrs, M. Woolman Cautwell: _ 


Arts, Master Inst. of Ug eed ie ra rh Riverside : 


a Beer Liat, Milo aor nm ved 7 e vs Bend Ave . ¥. C.; Pres. me 
merican ars, Soc. 0 - Commande End , N. . 
Gap care 9 Gh ane | pe or a 
. C.; approx. ; Com. elham Shi i . 
Bisel rc tip berty St., N. xX t.; Sec., j. LeRoy SNL Y a yt s00e8 ak eer som cee t 


Am or Soaieraed Order)\ (1915), Rosi 

orc osicrucian er crucian 

Park, San Jose, Calif.; 30,000; Imperator, Dr. H. 
Spencer Lewis; Sup. Sec., Ralph M Lewis. 

An‘liron cone Bes, , Box 84, PB niversity Heights, 
hee » Royal J . Davis; Sec., H. 
Stanley ite al 


Yee 2 
Star, Washington, D. C.; Gen . Man., Ken’ ee 
Astronomical Soc., Amer. (1899). 81 Madioon 
yeorge re) c Sec., 
Joel Stebbins. eget Wis. 
Athletic Union of U. S., Amateur (1 


561 Fitth Ave,, N. ¥. C.; Sec., Daniel J. Ferris, 


Broadway, N.Y. G.; Pres, Murrey iutbere 


‘Audubon Societies, 
1974 


Authors renee Ce i 
Pres., Ini 


fi ore Pa J ea 


ae Assoc. of (1901) 
Broadway, N 9,800; ‘Pres., TG Gitbert 
, Wiili lian $:Whtarto 
2B — St, N, Y..C.;625; 
ez Hayni , Leroy. Scott. - 
‘Authors’ League ‘em Renerie, Guild of Free 
Lance Artists of, (1912), 420 Lexington Ave., 
N. ¥. C.; 400; Pres., John La Gatta; Exec. Sec., 
_ Francklyn 8. er. 
Automobile Assoc., N. Y. State (1903), 184 
State St., Albany, N. Y.; 80,000; Pres., ae A. 


Meldrum, 1445 5 Jefferson "Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥.; 
, Warner Bates. 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Nat'l. 


ate); 866 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 88; Pres. 
Roy Chapin, 12,601 E. ‘Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Nien: ‘Gen. Man., Alfred Reeves. 

Automobile ‘Assoc. of Segoe (1902), Penn. Ave. 
at. 17th St.. W: D. C.; over 800,000; 
Pres., Thomas P. Hear 41 Burroughs Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.; Sec., Charles C, Janes, Box 282, 
Columbus, O. 

sxntepebie Glub of America (1899), ~3 E. a St., 


Dave H. M Sec., 
Elmer Thompson. 
Automobile Club, New York (1902), Hotel 
Majestic, Central Park West at 72d St., N. Y. C.; 
Gen. Man., Harry K. Maples; Sec.,’ Owen B: 
Augspurger. 
Automotive En ineers, Soc. of (1909), 29 W. 
839th St., N. Y. C.; 6,020; Sec., C. F. Clark 


+ C.; 5,000; 


rkson. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Assoc. 875), Brandon, mi 
2,426: Pres., Leonard Tufts, Pinehurst, No. Car. 
See., C. T. Conklin. 

Aztec Club of 1847 Oo Society of the Mexican 
War) (1847); eee Box 1704, Washington, D. C.; 
242; Pres.. Brannan, 48 : Bat St., 


Ow 
N.Y. Os; par "Gol i. F. Reynolds, U.S, A.. Rtd. 
Bacteriologists, Soc. of nets 1809), Ithaca, 
N. Y¥.; 1,200; Pres., R. 8. meva, N. Y.; 
Sec., J. M. Sherman, RS omuell Gal 
Bankers 


Assoc., Amer. Rae Tio E. 42d &t., 
N.Y. ©.: 21,000; Pres., ‘Thos. R. Preston, Hamilton 
Nat'l. Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Sec., William G. 


Fitzwilson. 
Bankers ‘ASSOC., ae State (1894), 128 Broadway, 
a Pati: bres ., John M cHugh, Chase Nat'l. 
NY mo ys Sec., Edward J. Gallien, 


Bankers A of Amer. okies er A (1912), 
‘Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill.; 1,000; Sec., 
oie ton G. Schray. 
Banking, Amer. institute of (2800), 110 E. 42d St., 
1S AS Williams; Sec.. 


3 58, ; ’ . ” 
Richard W. Hi 
M North Convention, Board oe Education wl the 
sthorn (1911), 276 Fifth Aye. N.Y. C.3 277 
larence Barbour, 300 A ler St., 
Rochester N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Frank W, Padeltord. 
ist Convention, Northern, Pres. W. C.Co Pe ES 
“Gazion Bivd., St. Louis, M 


350 8. ee tain Ave., Wehita, ‘Kan,; nev. 
‘ W. C, Bittin: 
ba gs Foreign an ie powee Amer. (1814), 
Pi Aye. Ws Gb7 Pree. Ga a OOKkB, 
$49. Normal ncaa “‘bive., Chicago, Til.; _Ww. B 
pphar: 


Soc., Amer. _ (1832), 
3 BH. 26th St., N. ¥. C.; Pres. Grant M. Hudson, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C:; 

Exec. , Rev. Charles L. White. 

Ba Sst Publication Soc., Amer. pam 1703 

hestnut. hg hiladelphia, Pa.; Exec. Sec., 
William H. Mai 

Baptist Theological Seminary, 

1812 S. Rittenhouse Sones 


st Home Mission 


Eastern (1925), 
tg ca 


nid, Pa. 
ist Young People’s Union of Amer. (1891), 
Benes Men gan Ave. Chicago, LL; ,000; 


win Phe 
Bar ” Bronx Gouacy (1902), Concourse Plaza 
arate 1 i6ist St. & Grand Concourse, N. Y.C.; 372; 
'Pres., Bernard S. em 
Sec., William F. Wund, 
Bar Assoc., ag n (1889), 
& Brooklyn, 3 ; Rec. Sec. 
Bar Acoma NY >. i Beate asin, | 35 
any. 34, Pres., 
tf -Alliance ey Rochester 


, Rasquin, 
State St., 
pupocane 


Char Wal 
me tige Ci of (New: wort | Assoc. rg, of she 0870), 
Hughes; Sec., ¢ nan P Sicong 
’ Baro Shari d (1891), _233 Broadw 
N. ie até ia un ) Dir, ce 8 


Ss heo, Max J. Kohler, oo West 43 ‘Street 
Bakician. “National Assoc. ot a moat panes deh 
Broad 


way, Bataleon, ‘and ra li i 
Phil A. Hoernig; Grand Sec., iis. eo is 
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Better Films Nati. Council (formerly Natl. Com. 
for Better Films), 70 5th Ave. N.Y. C.; 
Chmn., Dr. 
Gunezy. 

Better Homes in America Gee), if ae oi 
sylvania Ave., Washington. local 
committees; Pres., Hon. erbert. Hoover eee of 
Commerce, Washington, DF Gay Bxec. Dir., 
Dr. James Ford. 

Beverages, Amer. Bottlers of Carbonated (1919), 
ge Bond Bldg., Washington, D. ©.; ; Pres., 


B. Chesterman, 305 Bluff 8t., Sioux City, Iowa; - 


, Junior Ow 
Bible 'Soc., x tg (i816), Bible House, Astor Place, 
N, ¥. ©.) Pres., Francis Hyde; Reo, Sec., Rev. 


L. B. Chamberlain. 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Soc. of (1880), 
28; Pres., Prof. Irving F. Wood, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass,; See., Henty J. Cadbury, 
Bryn Mawr Colles, Bryn Mawr, 

Biblio aphical Soc. of Amer. ’1904) 800; Pres., 
H. H. B, —— Library of Congress, Was 
D. G.; Sec. ustus H. Shearer, 

Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, Inc. 
191 ue 511 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 85 organizations; 
George MacDonald; Exec. Sec., Rowland C: 
Sheldon. 
Big Remher Movement (1904), 315 Fourth Ave. 
¥. C,; 14,000; Pres., Alonzo Potter, 24 Broad 
; Bec., Joseph H. McCoy. 
Biolégical “Chemists, Amer. Soc. of (1913), 
25; Pres., Prof. E. V. MeCollum, Sch. of Hygiene 
& Public Heslth, "Daltitnone, Md.,; Sec., Dr. 
Univ. of Pa. Medical Sch., Phila- 


ashingto 
Grosvenor 


ia, 
Birth Control Rag Wo Amer. (1921), 104 Fifth 
Ave, N. ¥ ian 000; Pres., Margaret Sanger; 
Sec., Mrs. R. St 


use. 
Blind, _Amer, Foundation for the, 125 E, 46th St., 
- C.3 32,000; Pres, M. O. Migel, 1 Madison 
ares Ny ¥) Cis Olin H, Biicrite hen 
Institution for teutavtion ot Blind, oath St. 
Malvern Ave., Overbrook, Philadel hia, P 
Ried > Lf Assoc. for the (1906), 111 B, Both St., 
fe Te & ; Pres., John H. Finley; is Miss Daisy 


Blue 2 qodh, Ancient and Honorable Order of the 
(1906), 413 Caswell Biock, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
APDIOX., 6,500; Pres., T., L: Geraghty, 213 So: 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec., Paul B. ere 
B'nai B’ vith. Ind. Order, District Grand Lodge 
ee. 1, ‘Hon 1819 B'way, N. Y. C,; 10,000; 
Mauri ure Bloch, 225 Broadway, 
N we ; Sec., Max Le 
ios Owners Assoc., N. wy. oie); 80 Broad St., 
; 125; Sec., Ernest Stave 

Bohemian Gymnastic Pei (4867), Sokol. Hall, 
E. 7ist St., ee, © + 1,200; ae Jos. Modr, 

312 E 70th et. N. Anton Gregor. 
Boiler pepass Absoc., Master (1907), 26 Cortlandt 
St., N Cae eae poe fat Murphy, a No. 


3d St., Olean N 

Booktellows ‘Onde ‘of f (igia), iBi7. z ‘Baa St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 7,000; Pres., George Steele Seymour; 
Clerk, Mrs. Flora Warren Seym: 

Book Publishers, seal lL. Assoc. wie 11920) 25 West 
Sedstt, IN, ies 71; Pres., Frank ©. Dodd; 
Exec. Sec., Nahsion ‘igamble 

Booksellers Assoc., Amer. 1900), 25 E. 10th &t., 
Bas wr Ay ses ,000; Pres., John D. Kidd; Exec. Sec., 

Boot and Sinspe Manufacturere ‘At Assoc., Nat’, 

1905),_8 342 Madison Aye: 300; Pres., 

“eiieton Co., Syracuse, 


enry W. Cook, c/o A. s 
N. Y.; Sec., J. Dudley Smith. 
Botanical doc. of famvir (1893). eee Pres., 
Prof. H. H. Bartlett, Univ. of Mich., ni Arbor, 


ery fer, Arth Cornell Univ. 
Boy Rangers of America, Inc. (818) < mee Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; abt, 15,000; Pres., E rooks, 
ehapielet. N. J.; Sec., B. W. Broo! 
Boy Foundation of Greater New York 
ost "220 W. 42d St. ; 35,000; ae 
eon es aes se W bre Ave. 
mierica F a) 
Boy B.C 8bs, (000; Bros. Walter W; Head, Omaha 
Nat’ B 


ur J. Hames, 


James E. West. 
? F ra a 1906), a: Xf Grand 
Boys’ Clubs Federa Re Fav ore aCe ian Ts. 


r ‘4 Setup 
90C., einets Polled Hereford (4000): 


Pes 
Brewer Assoc., we “Ss. (1862), toe ‘Ri Square, : 


+ 125; Sec., Hug! 
Niidependent ‘Grder < of Jed 
Seventh St., N. ¥. 000; G 
at its ». B05, pepe Ne ¥. YG Grand 


Wm.’ B. Tower; Sec., Mrs. Bettina , 


ha, Nebr.; Chief Scout Exec., . 


=> 


_ 
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a 
i lic. ¥ en’s Nat’l, Union (1875), 
Brith Abraham, Order of, us nn Grand Lodge os oO) NG. oe Philadelphia, Pais Ft eT00: hay 


1859), 266 Grand St. N, 18,536; Grand 
; ereee. Morris. Green; Graad: ‘gec., Geo. W. 


Leisersohn. 
h Independent Order of (1905), 


Brith Sholom, 
506 Pine St., Philadelphia, pet 2516 000; Seero ace 


Official, Sol C. Krause Gd, in O 

Broadway Assoc. (912). as flag. dg., "Broadiay at 
57th a aide vat Pres, Eastman; 
Sec., i fy Vandiev 


Bronx Board of Trade Se hee 137th St. and 3d Ave. 
N. ¥. C.;1,500; Pres., M.A Hatten, 2804 Third 
Ave., N.Y. C.; Exec. Sec, Charles 

Brooklyn. Teachers Assoc. (1874), 300 Park Ave., 
N. C.: 8,974; Pres., Oswald Schlockow; Sec., 
ide Ke jeter, Publ Sctiool No. 50, South 3d St.; 

Brotherhood of America, Supreme Circle (1847), 
2410 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 9,413; 
Supreme Washi nm, George C.. Buscher, 2606 N. 
16th St., Philadel see Pa.; moe John Ruhl. 

Building & on Assocs., U. S . League of Local 
1892), 12th St., Cineinnati, Ohio; 1,050; 

sere Geo. oe McKinnis, Shawnee, Okla.; ‘Sec.; 
H. F, Cellarius, 

| Building Trades Beevers Assoc. of N.Y. 
(1903), 34 W. iced Y. C.; 1,050; Chmn. Bd. 

. of Governors, C ; Sec., Harry A. Moss. 

Campfire Girls asia), O31 EY. 17th st., aN dO 

175,000; Nat'l. aoe Lester F. Scot 

Canedian Club of N. ¥., Inc. (iss5), Hotel 
Belmont, Pershing Sqa., N. Y¥. C.; 1,300; ee” 
Ww. WwW. Colpitis, 66 PBrosadway, N.Y. C.2 Exec. Sec. 

» Capt. John E. Webber. 

_ Cancer, iy intaace Soc. for the Control of ieee 
25 W, 43d St., N. Y.C.; a eats . Dir., Dr. Geo. 
A. oper Soc’, Thomas M. Debe waive 

Canners Assoc., Natl (1909), 1739 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. Cy 775; Pres., Harry L. Cannon, 
Bridgeville, Del. + Sec., Frank orrell. 

Carbonated Beverages, Amer. Rottiers of (1919), 

be 726 Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 2,200; Sec., 

pare) Junior Owens. 

ee Carnegie Endowment for Int’l. gee (1910), 

2 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washingto Lats 
» Pres., Dr. ‘Nicholas Murray etiore "405 | a: 117th 
St., N. Y. C.; Sec., James Brown Scott, 
Carnegie Hero Fund Comm, (1904), 2307 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, rea 21; Pres., W. J. Howland; 
See., - Wilmot. 
‘ Carnegie pigeticusion of 2 hating i) (1902), 
16th & P Sts W.; Washington, D. res., 
mn: CO "Administrative Sec., 
Walter M. Gilbert. 


aapualty, Actuarial Soc. (1914), 75 Fulton St., 
eas ON. Ye ©.; 268; Pres,, Sanford B. Perkins, 700 Main 
St., Hartford, Conn:; Sec., Richard Fondiller. 
1 Catholic Actors Guild of America (1914), 220 W. 
au 42d St., N. oe ; 5,000; Pres., Frank McGlynn; 
Sec., Hdw. J icetiy. 
‘Catholic Alumnae, Int’ 1. heer oe AS te a eens 
‘ Te: ola ea Sata i. 
crite Finan, 6931 Yale ee Chicago, ie 
Sec., Miss Florence A. Colford’ 1512 H St. 
Washington, Dc: 

Catholic Benevolent Legion, ae cue 
1881), 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, 000; 
on Pres., Chris. C. Keenan, 860 E Tibtn St., 
N.Y, ; See., John BE. Dunn. 

‘Catholic Daughters of America (1903), 10 W. 
71st St., N. Y. C.; 145,000; Pres., Mary C. Duffy; 

\ Sec., Katharine M. Rosney. 

Catholic Educational Assoc., Nat’l. (1904), 1651 
E. Main St., Columbus Ohio; 2,500; Gen., 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. py ahan, Catholic Univ. of 
Amer., Washington, Cc Rt. Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1140 Madivon ‘Ave., Coving: 


ton, Ky. 

Catholic. Fraternal mene a) 185 Summer 
St., Boston, » John Merrill; 
Sec., Pe Manes i R. 8 

“Catholic Knights of secre gs, bgt (ec ts 
211 No. 7th St., St. Louis, o.; Sup. Pres., Dr. 
Felix Gaudin. 

Ob te 


| Catholic Order of Foresters 
. La Salle St., Chicago, Il.; 
® Ranger, Thomas H. Cannon; Hieh Sec., THomes i 
t MeDonala. 


| Catholic Total’ Abstinence Union of Amer. 


Wrewrians 


f On x tebe Fe Pa.; 209, salah net Rev. J. G. 
; Beane, Thos. ‘McCloskey, 
+ Danbury, Conn. 


wmgia's ‘Welfare Conference, Nat'l. 


1919), 
Bike ington, &: 2s 


7 canara, Note. Bee G rare fAn 1 
atholic Writers Guild o ders Gi Beg ee, 
71st St., N. Y. C.; 500; Pres, Hugh A. O’D 

Sec., Thomas C C. Quinn. Pe ey 


es J. Corrigan, 


ce Beloit, ‘Wis: abt. 800; Pres., Prof. B. H. 
bbard, Coll, of “Agric., . Madison Wis.; Sec., 


Ede ene Club, Amer. Guernsey (1877) Peterboro, 
N. H.; abt. 1,421; Pres. Robert Scoville, 67 Wall 
8t., ; Sec., Karl "By Musser. 

Cattle ea of Amer., Red Polled (1883), 361 N- 
Park St. Richland Center, Wis.; 1,350; Pres., 
Charles Graft, Bancroft, Nebr.; Sec., Harley A. 


Martin. 
Ceramic Soc., Amer. te0e 2a OM No. High St.; 


CoE Ohio; 2,60 Beas ‘Hood, 
he a Brick Go., Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Ross C. 
‘urdy, 

Chamber of Commerce = the State of gies 
eee = Liberty St.. N.Y. C.; 2,142; Pr 


DeBost; Sec., Jere Dz Tamblyn, 


tinaeeed be Commerce of the U. S. A. (1912), 
Nat'l. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Washington, 


D. C.; 19,785; Pres., Lewis E. Pierson, Amer, 
Exchange Bank-Irving Trust Co., N. Y. Y¥.6.; Sec., 
D. A. ore 
Chamber of Commerce, Long Island (1926), 
20 West 34th St., N. Y. C.; 1,000; Pres., Arthur S. 
Somers; Sec., Meade GC. Dobson. 
Ghamber of Commerce, ueensboro (sib, 
. City, N. Y.; 1,660; 


24-16 Bridge Plaza South, L. 
Pres., Leonard C. L. Smith, ‘444 Jackson Ave., 
L. L. City; Sec., William J. Russell. 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island (1895), 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. rge, 5. 1, 
N. Y.; 523; Pres., A.C. Pouch, 2 Victory Boulevard, 
Tompkinsviile, P15 Sees; We Lewis. 

tine Aid Assoc., Sp Se (1872), 105 E. 224 St., 

; 2,000; Pres., George ¥. Canfi eld; Sec. 
ore Fane 

Charity a anization Saas of the City of N. Y. 
(1882), 105 E, 22d St., Y. C.; 12,498; Pres., 
Robert Ww de Forest, 30. ‘Broad St, N. ¥. G.; 


Sec., Lawson Purdy. 
Chautauqua Assoc., Int’l. Lyceum e (1903), 
, Chicago, Il.; 


1015 Auditorium Bl 
George itehead, 55 pe a St., Galmabaa 
Ohio; Sec., avoid Mt” Kram 
(1874), CRS Aas 
visitors each season; De 


Chautauqua Institution 
Arthur E. Bestor; Sec., Charles B. Peirce. 


Chemical Industry, Soc. of, Amer. Sec. (188 De: 
4,800; Pres., eye Redman, Bakelite Corp. 
Bloomfield, N : Seo. Dr. Foster Dee Sne 


Pratt Institute, uitelien N. ¥. 
Chemical Soc., Amer. “B78, Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 15,200; Pres., Dr. George D. 
Rosengarten, Box 1625, Philadelphia, Pa.: Sec., 


rece Charles L. Parsons. 


St., Chicago, ; 140: ss ir., 

Cot Henry B. Cham) ; Sec., Bryan Y. : 
Chiid Conservation League ot Kiet 1910) 
205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; Pres., eld 
S. Hall, 3136 Wisconsin Ave. Berwyn, IL; 


ct. Sec., Florence E. Hannenber, 
child Health ese Amer, (1923), 370 Seventh 
py Exec., S. J. Crumbinr; Sec., 


mittee, } Nat'l. a. Sr Samuel $d Fourt! 


. Sec., Wiley H. Swift. 
Child elfare Assoc. ., Nat'l. (1912), 70 Fifth Ave., 
ener Bid oe Ww. 43a St Ww N aero Sone 
| Plas kee 

elfare mmittee o mer. (1924 

730 Fifth Ave. ye Sophie ie roan 
146 Riverside "Dr N ; Sec., Edward Fisher 
cma Welfare League of Amer (oz, 13 130 E. 
22d ba ons; 


131 agencies 
Bxec. Dir., ‘C. GC. Garst satinst Boo, Sai Coen 


Ralph. 
Children of the Amer. Revolution, Nat'l. Soc. 
ore Memorial Continental Hal, Dig te 
C.; abt, 11,000; Nat's. Pres., Mrs. Josiah A 
Van Orsdel; Corr. Beate Miss A Aimee E. Powell, 
.12 Lafayette Square, Washington, 
Children’s Aid Soc. (1853), 105 E. err St., N.Y. C.; 
road 


6,297; Pres., Willi 
N. Y Y. ©.; Bec,, 


Aes 


, Leon C. Faulkner; Sec., Benjamin R. XG 
tow 272i’ Grand Central Terminal sem - ¥ & 


Kent {Halt Gorembta Univ., N. y oC: 


2 


China Soc. of Amer. (1912), 19 W. 44 Sti, 
N.Y. C.; 400; Pres., Gen. James G. Harbord; Sec., 

@ Donald Xf. Brodie. 

os Obtetlen and Missionary Alliance (1887). Seek: 


St., N, 1900; Pres., Rev. 
Shuman: Seé., William 8.’ P: 

Christian Endeavor, Int’. Son of (1881), 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; ay 
Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling; Sec., Edward B. Gates. 

Churches of Christ in America, srortet Council 
of the (1908), 105 E. 22d St., ; 20,000,000; 
Pres., Rev. 8. Parkes Catia: Ween Thee: Ckarles 
S. Maefarland. 

Churchwomen’s League for Patriotic Service. 
Inc. (1919), 130 B. 57th St., N. ¥. C.; 1,225; Pres,, 
Mrs. Henry G. Sanford. 

Cincinnati, Soc. of the (1783), 136 W. Lanvale St., 

=) Baltimore, Md.; 1,100; Winslow Warren, 

s 725 High St,, Dedham, Mass,; Sec., John C. Daves. 

Citizens Union of the City of New York (1897), 

o» ee ag — St., N. ¥. C.; 6,000; Pres, Wm,.Jay 
Schieff ; Sec., Ri E. *McGaben. 

Mettentat ts, League for American (1913), 342 

» Madison Ave., N. ¥. C.; 6,000; Pres,, Nathaniel 

Phillips; Exec. Dir., Harold Fields, 
4 City Managers’ Assoc: . Int’l. (1914), Fraser Hall, 
Lawrence, Kan.; 436; Exec. Sec.; John G. Stutz, 
Civic Assoc., Amer. So geal Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. G.; 1,500; Pres., Frederic A. 

: ee Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Sec, 

Miss Harlean James, Rm. 901 

= Civic Educational League of Amer. 


(1925), 
Newfield Bidg., Bridgeport, Conn.; 8,700; Coun! 
\ sellor, William ‘EB. Burton; See., Charles H. Rabn. 


a Federation, Nat'l. (1900), 1 Madison Ave., 

J . Y. C.; Sec., Ralph M. Easley. 

civil Engineers, Amer. Soc. of perh 33 W. 39th 

a” a 8 2 OSs 3 a sa John Stevens, 50 

a'€; ouge an ‘Seab ury. 
civil i'Ledion’ 1924), Sés sa ‘Washington St., Chicago 
, Joseph T. we 30 Chtrch 
Be ; John P. Tanse: 

Civil Liberties Usiton, Amer. (1919), 100 ty 
Ave. os N. Y. C.; Chmn., Harry F 
War Ne Bridie Way, Palisade, N. ; AB 

Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards and 
Stations, Nat’l. Assoc. of U. S. (1906), 300; 

. Armour, 1448 E. 28th St., Brooklyn, 


Ww % 
Classical League, Amer. 1919), er York Univ. 
Univ. Hghts., N. Y. C.; Pe oa ifr ae R.V.D. 
Magoffin; Sec., Dr. Rollin H 
Clearing House Assoc., N. Y. sss), a7 Cedar St., 
> # Man., Clarence B.’ Bacon; Séc., 
& Pap 


Cloa ip Gregory Manufactufers’ Assoc., Amer. 
com sci W. 31st St.. N. Y. C.; 750 ; Gen. Man., 
Uriller; Sec., Robert P. Greenky. 
Gloa fgs. Assoc. of Amer. (1826) O44 Deexel 
“heat = Sugar xchat am e “{1881), 
pand uy ‘chan Fi 
Ae aS 338; Pres, , Leopold 


barnes byt ‘So. B otid. 
rt Entrance eaainination Board fey 
oor w. 117th St., Y. €.; Chmn., M E. 


Woolley, Mt. Holyoke College, So. Hadley, 
Coleg Seed Universit Bhat’! es a c.920, 
ies, . ‘ 
isnt gfe . Pres., Dr. albreath 


abt. 40; 

t01 ob Poe bert Ohio; “Bec Ae Jay D. 

lees, A i of Armen. ued), 111 pines Ave., 
obert L. 


Keil 
Tr Amores x1s90) 421 E 61st St., 
Nev, ©.! ; Pres., Mrs. otal L, Riker; 
Foo tien, igs tharine deB. 
Colon al 1 ons 35 Meche pogeters 11920), i W. 107th 


Go B. Fryé Barker. 
Woe a W, 58th 
coisa ay Aa eof Leh 


"3 q 1 
e yee et ale 5 Go West 
Conn. Pa Ne 


t'l, Assoc. for ar Advance. 
= oe Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


= ca storey,, Bs rey, Hxotiinas Bide. pera 


sia Schone, ee a ation of 


Colum! 

—? My 110 Lib Bl Reale siegemtty 
y ae ott ig es a2 
Sura 3 


aie 137 
Ly fo B00: I ; Pres., ee 
aM 


er. {18 ser Se 


way, N. ¥: C.; Sec., 
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Commercial Trayelers of Amer., Order of United 
1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus, Ohio; 114,000; 
up. Counselor, Sam Tt Breyer; 540 Mission St., 


"San Francisco, Caiif.; Sup. See., Witter D: Murphy. 


Commission erchants of the 1s 
Benge, of Cs 3), 624 Munsey Bidg., Washington, 
Pres., L, J, ge 112''So. . dpelaware 

a. Sualend tis, Ind.; Sec., . Roberts. 
mmunity ‘ouaclls of thie Git j of N. x 1918), 
ING” ioe 0,000; Exet. Sec., 


2240 Municipal Bldg., 
Frank P. Beal. 
si: ous Trust, N. Y. pens 120 Broadway, 
No Ys. Co: ing Raiph Hayes. 
Comp 08ers Authors and Publishers, Amer. Soc. 
1914), Paramount cre Saar d Nu¥eC.§ 
Gene Buck; Gen. Man GC. Rosenthal: 
Bec. “Charles K. Harris. 
Coney Isiand Genter, Inc. oe 559 Neptune 
Ave., Coney Island, N, Y. C.; 500; Pres., Mrs. 
Henry Adler; Corr. Sec., Phil Perr 


S., Nat'l. 


Confederate Veterans, United (1889), 2719 Freret 


St., New Orleans, Las; 76,000; Com. Pr oe 
Gen. J. ©, Foster, Houston, Tex.; Adj. 
Gen. Harry Rene Lee, 150 Fourth ee N 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Congregational Churches of the U. S., Nat’l. 
soune of the (1871), 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 


E. Burton. 

oeaeea bien Conference, Ne Xe 4883), 287 
Fourth Ave ; Supt., Rev. W. Rollins; 
See., Rev, Whar P- Harmon, SConders a, N. Y, 

Congregational Education Soc. (1816) si on. 
8t., Boston, Mass.; 750; Pres., Rev. W: 
Day, Bridgeport, Conn.; Sec., Rev. Herbert W. 
Gates. 

Con retational Foundation for Education 
es 21), Rm. ee 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill; 

Pres., G. W. Nash; Sec., John N. Bennett, pring 

field, Mo. 

Congregational Home Missionary Soc, (1826), 
287 Fourth Ave., Y. C,; 600; Pres. m. 
Horace Bay; Gen Pye. Rev. Ernest . Halliday. 

Congregational Library foyped by the Amer, 
Caner One BOCsS sreoe-) ew 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; Pres., Rey. Edward M. Noyes, 
14 Crystal Bt, x "ewtoh Centre, Maas.; Sec, 
Thomas Todd. 
Consumers’ League, Nat’. (1500), 156 Fifth Ave.; 
N. Y. C.: Sec., Mrs. Florence Kelley, Rm, 1129. 
Consumers’ League of N. (8! 8915, 289 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y¥. G.; aac} (bres, Dorothy Kenyon; 
Sec., Mary D. Blankenli 

Gootie, Military Order ae the (1920) Memorial 
Bi Ka 056 Kan.; 5,500; Sup. Com., 
Mal F. He r 94th St., Jackson Heights, 
ae Island, N. Y.; Sup. Quartermas ter, Fred B. 


ik 
Cotton Assoc., eee ay 8t. Matthews, So. 
Car.; 1,000,000; er, 
), 60 Beaver St.; 


Cotton Exchange iasto 
N: ¥. Cy 00% ae + ubbard, Jr.; Sec., 
Thomas 


Cotton Manufacturer, Nat’l, Assoc. of (1854), 
30 Federal St., oll Lorraine Atte 1,021; | Pres 
William B, MacColl, aine M -s Paw= 
tucket, R. 1.; Sec., Russell 


Ri 

Credit prem Nat'l. Assoc. of (1896), 1 Patk Ave., 
N. Y¥. 29,000; Pres., George. J. Gruen, Cin- 
cinnati, Ghio- Exec. Man., J. Arogge. 

Crop Protection Institute (i020). ational - Re- 
Chmn. 4 “Coun owen Ouchi ax? ohh ats 

"Kane, am, New D.; 
Sec., Paul Moore, 21st and B Sts., N. W. 

Dairymen’ 's League Set 
120 W. 42d 8t., N.Y. 38,735; Pres., Gi 
Slocum; Sec., J. A. Co ulter. 

Da ante League of Apogee <4 Pas sr CD, He Bae. Arts 
oe uw rabyerc) 
Dr. Dr. dames Zywais itd" Hoy ath Si. y x: 

Dante Soc., Int’l. 8 1920), IS W. 107th St., N. ¥. Ca 
350; Founder, E. Frye Bark 

Daughters of Apneri, ted 1. Council (1891), 

Bidg., You wn, 
iE Councior, abl ibege itr 


ie 


gughcers of 1812, Nee’, : re! 
Jona Ave., ae Prete ee 

. Samuel 

Mic te edhe “ae a 


Daughters ail “le ut: ae 

Memo ni 

active, I 161, Bai ais Mra, 5. Bros 

suchters Gorn, Se0. e aire ti es th St 

paven Gi Ts. Cass Sec. 

ois Helen Richards, 791 Park e Be i G. 
ters of the ing fof Wire uN pal_ Church) 

eet os Mite A pon ae i eh Washing: 
im bo & nhs tw) Hin 


erative aR a P19), \ 


Fda sien 


@ 53h: 


age 


eho 


" Dickéns Fellowship of N.Y, (1906), Nat'l. Arts 


L. 1.; Sec., 
Drama League,” Aes Y i 3h 29 Bate Pu St. 
j SP Ress Do 
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oy ee 
Danenter of the eee tyr ane Gen. Soc., Ard 
5 W. 37th St., Y. C.; abt. +. Pres, Gen., 
Mrs Henry Kent, 3418 Race 8t., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Sec., Mrs. Wm. L. Cunningham. 
Daughters of the Revolution, Nat’1, Soc., Mea 
, N. Y. C.; abt.. 7,500; Pres. 
Gen., Mrs, Henry 7. Kent, oe Race St., "Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Sec. Gen., eG me L.. Cunningham, 


Daughters of the Revolution, State of N. Y. 
Be opr A; Pres., Mrs. 

Axel Olaf Ihlseng, 11d B. 33d 8t., N. Y. C.; Sec., 
Mrs. Sydney I. Prescott, 344 W. #20 ‘st., N. iy, 
bch arr of the Union Veterans of ‘the Civil 
War. (1886); 50,000; Pres., Miss Agnes I. McCoy, 
2299 ‘Highland Ave., Fall River, Mass.; Sec., 
bys Mattie R. Tucker, 391 Broadway, Winter Hill, 


a§s. 

Deaf, Amer. Assoc. to Promote the Teaching of 

perce to the (1890), Volta erates 1601 35th 

NN. W., Washington, D. C.; ,300; Pres. 
Harris Taylor, 904. Lexingten ae ING oC: 
- Bxec. Sec., The Volta Bureau. 

Deaf, Nat'l. Assoc. of the (1880), 3,000; Pres., 
‘A. L, Roberts, 358 B. 59th St., Chicago, Il.; Sec: 
KF x Moore, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Deaf, Nat’l. Fraternal Soc. of the (1901), 130 N. 

Wells St., Chicago, Ill.; 6, tae Pres., H, C, Ander 
son; Sec., “Francis P. Gibso’ 

Dental Soe. of the ae. of tN. Y. (1868), abt. 3,500; 
Pres., Dr. Thos. Cullen, Oswego, N. ¥.; ‘Sec.; 
Dr. ~ Oe Becchatt, 57 B..Genesee St., Auburn, 


N: 
Desian Nat'l. Academy of (1825), 175 W. 109th 
NOY. O.; Pres., Cass Gilbert; Sec., Charles C. 
Eritrean 
Dialect. Soc., Amer. (1889), Warren House, 
Harvard Univ. Cambridge, ‘Mass.; 450; Pres., 
ae Allen N Neilson, Smith “Cotiege, Northampton, 
Mass.: Sec., Percy W. Long, c/o G. & C. Merriam 
Co., “Springfield, Mass. 


Club, 119 B. 19th St., N. ¥.C.; 350; Pres., ee 

W. Cavanaugh, 212 2 Ancon Ave., Pelham, N 

Sec., Miss Mary Wray, 1883 Vyse Ave., N. Y. ron 
Disabled Amer. Veterans of the World War 

11920), 2840 Melrose Ave. sip ger Ohio; 

30,000; Nat'l. Commander, Wm. B. Tate; Adj., 


. Corbly. 
Downtown Teneue ee eee a Broadway ey N. Y.C. 
Oo 


N. 
563 Park Ramey Sec., Miss ienne ts 
Prentiss, 98 Mornin: alae yo NL Y.C 
Drama League of ee (7909), 59 East Van 
Buren St Chicago, ‘+ 10,000; Pres. Levi 
Burgess, 626. Oak i Wain Hilis, Cincinnati, 


0 ; Wilson. 
ay stag “Amer. (1919), 2 E. 23d 80. Nee CS 
,005; jane George Middleton; Exec. Sec., Miss 


cox. 
ae Industries of ae eetciated (1918), 
570 Baventh Ave, N. Y. C.; 700; Exec. Chmn., 


osesso! 
Drucets sts’ Assoc., ‘Nae. Wholesale _ (1876), 
See Lane, N. Y. C.; 712; Sec., E. L. New- 


Ieee igen ‘at’l. Assoc. of Retail apo Chicago, 
ee 9,900; Sec., S.C. Henry, 1 . Michigan 


pratds, United Ancient Order of (1832), 29 So. 
Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 45,000: Sup. 
rey William SE 182 Eligon St., Paterson, 


N. J.; Sup. 


Fe 


Chas N. 
Dutch, Treat GU (1906), Hotel Martinique, 
» eer George B 


ree 
Bankers ‘Trust Co 16 Wall St., N.Y. C.; Sec., 
Ruger Fd Bipecker Jewett, c/o D. Appleton & Co. 


¥. C. 
Hestes, Potaal one ys 50,000; Grand Wor Gumbel 
and 


Bldg., Kansas City, Mo Worth 
ie M, ©. Burns 322 en St. Hamilton, 
Ohio; Gd. Sec., J, S. Parry 
Eastern Star, Order of the, ee Grand Chapret 
tt es “Masonic Temple, Washington, D. C.; 
Wort ny Se Grane Matron, Mrs. Emma P. 
Chadwick, 1605 East Madison St., Seattle, Wash.; 
Sec., Minnie . 


Economic Assoc. een 1885), North’ 
Univ., Evansto Prot T. 8. 
Adams, Be Xale Unt re ae Haven, Conn.; Sec., 
Economic jencomoiogists, Amer. A Assoc. st. Be 
Melrose Highlands, Mass.; 934; Pres. 
; Harned, ‘Agric. & Mech. College, M 
ollins. 


“7 


Econ 
474 W. 24th St.. N.. ¥. C.; 21; 


Economics, 


Education Beard. General 
N.¥. C.3 


Edeeasens 
Ds 


Education, Nat'l. Soc. mS 


Jobn. 
Educational Foundatio 


Eighteen Twelve, 


Electric Light ote Nat’ a 
N. Y. C.; 16,000; Man. Dir., Paul 


Fink. 
Elks, B. P. O. of, 


Economic League, Nat'l. (1912), 6 Beacon St., 
J. W. Beatson. 


Boston, Mass.; 6,500; Sec.-Treas., 


Cae Research, Sah Bureau, of lah 


May; Exec. Sec., Gustav R. 


Pres., George 
Institute of (1922), 26 Jackson _PIl.; 


Washington, D. C.; ix’ Dir., Harold G. Moulton: 


Sec., Laura E. Gilm: 
Nat'l. Bank Bldg., St. Paul, 


Editorial Assoc., Nat'l. (1885), 622 Merchants 
Minn.; 4,500; 


D 2 


M. Meredith, ‘Quakerstown, Pa.; .; mxec. Sec., 


Cc. 
H, C, Hotaling. 
1201 Sixteenth St. 


Education Assoc, of the a Su As ete (1857); 


N. ashington, fo) 
170,000; Pres., Dr. “rornnoie G3) Blair, State Supt. of 


Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Crabtree. 


> oy Ue 


(1902), 61 Broadway, 


17; Pres,, Dr. Wickliffe Rose; Sec., 


William W. Brierley. 


Education Board, Int’l. (1923) 
N. 8: Pres., Dr. Wickliffe Rose; Sec., 


Y. 
William W. Brierley. 


N. 
bee. Sec., Miss jee L. Waite. 


61 Broadway, 


Institute of Intl. (1919), 2 W. 45th 
C.: Dir., Dr. Stephen P. Duggan; 


Education in the U. S. of A., Council of Cc oe 


Boards of (1911) $3 Fifth Ave., 
17,000,000; Exec. Sec., Dr. Robert L. Kelly.” 


for ee Study of (1895), 


10 Putnam St., Danvers, Mass.; a bt. 2,000; 


Sec. Treas., Dr. Guy M. Whipple. 


cation and Industrial Union, wee 


Edu 
1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass,; 
res, Miss Margaret McGill; Sec., Miss “Mildre 


nm, Inc. (1920), 42 Broad- 


eee 


way, N. Y. C.; 100; Chmn., Herbert Hoover; Sec., 


Perrin C. Galpin. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 694; Pres. 


‘Gen. Soc. of the War of (08) 
Gen., Dr. 


Davidson [ lohart, 211 W. Lanvale St., Dr itbaore, 
M ae en., ners ig Horn, 14 Duryea 


a; ; 
Road, Upper Montclair, 


A. Jackson Marshall. 


son Ave. 


Tiss), 29 W. 39th St., 


S. Clapp; Sec., 


Electric Katlway Assoc. donee (1582) TOE Madi- 


Sawyer, 


Bast St Ae Louis & Suburban Ry. Co., East St, Louis, 


ec. Sec., J. W. 


~G.y 


ee N. ¥. C.; Sec., H.E 


niv., N. ¥. C.; abt. 1,700; Pres. 
Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, M 
Colin G. 
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t.; W. Welsh. 
Btectrical Society, N. ¥. = (1881), 28 W 29 W. 39th St., 
Y.C.; 1,400; Pres., Fifth 


fe. Farrer, 
Electrochemical Soc., Amer. (1902), Columbia 
U ., Dr. S. C. Lind, 


Minn.; ‘Sec., Dr. 


U.S. exe Grand tore (1868), 


2750 Lake View <a ts ee 815,000; 
Grand Exalted Rul Gr rakelow, 6/0 
Elks aap, eee? a Grand » Ered C. 


Ronee 


Elks P, O. of, Y., Ledge No. 1 ae 


‘8 Wi. 43d St. N. sis C:; 6,200; Exalted Ruler, 
'T) Phillips. 


5 ohn Hogan 


; Sec., 
ee Ce 
well, 


N. 
pe cproadway, 'N. 1S ic; 


20M W. 39th gt 


, 90 West St. 


Y. C,; Sec., . Flinn, 
Engineering Soc., United (1904), 29 W. 39th St., 
om pre Baacroft erardi, 195 


ne eras ee ature a arc oS _Amer. 


me 917), 29 W. 39th St., N. Y¥. 
BE. Skinner, 


43: 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mtg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa.: Sec., 


. G. Agnew. 
Engineers, Am Inst. "of Electrical (1884), 


3 W. 39th § Y¥. C.; 18,260; 


Pres. ase 


3 
Gherardi, 198 Nuetkas. Ne Y.'C.; Nat'l 


F. L, Hutchinson. 


Engineers, Amer. - See. of Civil (1852), 33 W,. 39th 
Stevens, 


; Pres., 


John F. 


50 Church St.» x, hae : Sec., George T. Seabury. 
Engineers, Amer. Soc. a Heating na Ventilat- 


ing caob), 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. C.; 


-; 1,400; Pres., 


Univ. of Kent ucky, ‘Lexington, 


Ky.; Sec,, is VA ae 


Engineers. Amer f Mechanical a eEOrs 
Rice. 


W. 39th St., N. ¥ "aons 17, 816; 


Engineers of the Ci f N. ¥., M ; 
se ae gg Bee SLC 3s, Bren mda 


8t., N. Y. C.; 500; P: 


Sec., Calvin 


Ramsey, P. O. Box 7, Jamaica, aN. Ys Bec, 


Vernon 8. Moo! Pes 


Engineers of the U phoe.. of Professional 


Automobile (1906), 163 S133 West 64 


th Sti, N. ¥. C.; 
aniel Dunn. 


W: | magiish- Speaking ae of ‘the, oy aS (1930) 


St., Rm. 1410, N. Y. C 
John W. Davis; Nat'l Sec., John D. 
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Entomols pica Bot, ef. (185 yi tee ag 4 ot 


Natural fan ten 2 Pa.; R.C. 

Williams, Jt; heal, Pat 

Epi phany Guilt ar Pics ans TY 19384 St., 
Hollis, % f Viear Gen, Very Rev. Mer. 


Arthur wi, B ‘ook Jatie A. Nagle. 
Episcopal Actors’ “Guild of Aimer. (i924), 1 Bast 
29th St., N. Y¥. ©.; 1,300; Prés., rze Arliss 
Exec. Sec., Percy Moore. 
Epwotth Léague of the M. E, re par he 
740 Rush St., Chi PAO, Tll.; 687,803; 
Blaine B. Kitkpat tri¢k 
ote eS Pesor. , Nat? on age 235 Pie ave 
cee, Com. 
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Ethical Culture in the City en N. ¥., Soc, for 
1876), A W. 64th St. N. ¥. G.; 1,281; Pres., 
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Ethnoloaical A Sie42), Amer. Museum 
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: eee ates Gain in Sy ©; Séc., 
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United Steer ( 
f ;. Pres.,. His anic Boe! of Amer. (1904) 156th St, and a 
Gosia haae Kel, An “s. Ce ical ‘Survey, | - Hispanic. 5 N.Y Ge 100. 5 members, 300 cor. mem-_ bere 
Washington, D. C.;'Sec., Prof. “Charles P. Berkey, | bers: Fres., Archer MM. Huntington; 'Sec., George B. 
: Columbia University, N. Y. C. Grinnell. . Vian pty 
George Washington-Sutgrave Institution ae Historical ne Amer, assay, Ww: 
Suite 3903 Woolworth Bldg., N. ¥. C.; 15,000; Bidg., Washin: eases path Oe Poe '5 on es 
mn, Bd. of Governors, John ‘A. Stewart; Sec., Taylor, 135 E. 66th a RG ‘Sec. ‘a 
Andrew B. Humphrey. 4890) 1606 Carson St, Spencer Bacciae Smith “College, No ampton, | 
fi reunion 
Co apureh, Pa. 73,000 0; S Sup. Pres., Louis Vol Zi yee Assoc., N. Y. bee cig Fae ce 
— ~ §ec., Ernest Herklotz. Y.; 1,100: Pres., J. =) , 
‘German Press Club of N.Y. yee 22 No. N. Y.; Sec., Frederick 3. Richards, -@ lens Falls, 
fe Ce) 


yeretari ni ineias,* Bau arity CE) 1S Nat’! (1915) 33 W. 97th St 

einric! eide. : bint torical Soc., Nat’l. ’ . Py 
German Society of the City of N. Y. (1784), S Y. + Pres., Mabel T. R. Washburn; Grease 4 E | 
aa fee eee N.Y. oy mi 0; Pres., Herman C. oes Gordon Reid. i pakeane x Bal 
udlic! erman ., N. Y. (1804), 171 entral Par 7 
Girl Scouts, ie: O12). 7670 Lexington Ave. sa ee Soc Sine 00 at yer John A. Weekes ee! 
feet y ; Chmn: Ba. of Bish ae Herbe Ree, Sec., Willing a eeeiander Stewart. ee | 
hia History and Art, Albany Inet. of (1791), 125 ie 
Washington Ave.,. Albany, N. Yu: 0; Pres., $ 


Ledyard Cogswell, Jr.; Curator, R-. Loring Dunn. 
beta’? Club of N. Y. City | (1806) 109 E. 39th St., A 
Y. C.; 300; Pres. . Barton Hepburn; 
ie. Sec., Mary F. pe 
Holland Soc. of N. Y. (1885), = West St., N.Y. C.;. 
limited to 1,000; Pres., Char! oy L. Schenck, 187 
. Mon e St., Brooklyn, INS Y Jes, ‘Walter M. 
Meserole. | ~ 
Holstein-Friesian Assoc. of Amer. (1870), 1 ae 
Main’ Bee Brattleboro, Vt.; 27,183; Sec., F. L. 


Mrs. Wm. W. 
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§ey ’C.; 4,000; Pres. 
-» Mrs; 


1B. 52d St, NY. bh St Ne Ys 5 See. 
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is’ Service League of Amer. 1908), 138 E. 19th | tome Rien a Assoc., Amer. (1908), 617 Mills vy 
., N.¥.C,; 1,748; Pres., Hon. Frederic Kernochan | “Rigg. Washington, D. C.; 8,500; Pres., Miss Lita | 
Miss Stella A. Miner Bane, Univ. of Wisc., Madison, Wise; Exec. Sec, 
tar SAO eres of Amer. (1920), 81 be hore aa Miss Alice L. Edwards. | 
rs. Harmo: e . 
Home Market Club (1887), 99 oe St., Boston, q 
ag | Erederick Gidebrod, 375 Riverside Drive, See abt 750; Bec., William Cae te : € 
Golden Eagle Knights and Ladies of the (1872), | Home ‘Missionary ciate: wasnt s (1880), * 
No. Broad Ste Philadelphia, Pa; 65,000; Sup. | 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O.; 469,268; Pres, 
Neamand, Perkasie, Pa.; | Sup. Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, Sidney, O.; Sec., Mrs. May Bf 


Chet Ene Records, John B. Pea' aes Woodruff, 132 Lake’Ave., Ocean Grove, 


phy U.S. (1894), 110 E. eo St., Nu¥. C.; 
+ Pres, winam Ase aoe E, ‘318 Sixth | Home Missions Council (1908), Rm. 610, 105 E. 
2! Denominations; Pres., Dr. 


i, Order oe ssp. 2315 14th C. L. White, 3 26th St., N. ¥. C.; Exec. Sec., 


hae + 11,000 8. Pi Nat'l. W. R. King. 
ie Tem: Rev, Ce Cc. ‘Dinwiddie: Sec .. C.| Home Missions, Council of Women for (1908), 
“Wilmer K 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. C.; Boards of 23 Denomina- 
Grocers. aaaeee, N. Y¥. Retail (1883), ae Lexing- tions; Pres., Mrs. John Ferguson; Sec., Florence E. 
a ne C.; ayia Pres., R. F. Croplin, Quinian. 
+ Sec., H. C. Kloefkorn, Homeopathy, Amer. Inst. of (1844), 58 E. Wash- 
vic ington St., Chicago, Ill.; 3,000; mn., Bd. of 
N. Ye State 1 Retail (en, 366 Control, Dr, A. H. Gordon, 858 No. La Salle St. | 
: ys Y, ‘©.; 5,000; , J. H, Mey Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Dr. Garth W. Boericke. a | 
DN Assoc. of Reval 1894). “2388 Honest Ballot Assoc. (1912), 120 Broadway, = 
eae re St. Paul, Minn.; 22,294; Sec, | N.Y. 350; Pres., Charles E. Hughes; Sec, 
; anssen. P 


Nathanial J. Palzer. 
225; Sec., David Robin- | Horological Institute of ee 3 Pe ie Nat'l, 
225 Se Riedy N.Y. C. 
Iat’l. cep of (1912), hi Nl igs 


Z Research Council, 2ist & BS 
Clubs ton, D. C.; 500; Pres., J. P. Staves North yon 
st Bldg, Cleveland, 0.; 3,800; Pres. 
‘Madison, Wis.; Sec., Edmund L. Rasy. 


Pl,, Atlanta, Ga.; Exec. Sec., Paul Moore. 
1gy. Horse ‘So Soc., Amer. (1890), N. ¥. C.; 


Horse Show Assoc., Nat’l.”’(1883), 342 Madison 
1 Ave., N. Y. C.; 500; Pres., John McEntee Bowman; 
Eres., J. Me Willets, 5 Broad St,N.¥.C.i{ 8 r 

umney C 


Bo 5 Go Meroe (1896) 290 Leno rea James G: caer Sod State, (1855), Leos 
jommerce 3 x ames us, N. Y¥.; Ls 
,N. es ne rae Pres., J, Gardner Smith; Sec., Bors ln . = en 190 2 on ‘ 
Irving Hi lorticul ees Soc. of N. 0), 598 M. 
‘Feyer Assoc, U. S. (1870), Bethlehem, N. H.; aves N, Y.C.; Pres., T. A. sees Sec. gon 
Goal Cee roo i aegane ‘Taitt; Sec., Mrs, B. Se F.R Newbold. en 
rticulturists mer. Florist 
(1921), 370 Abe Ave., Ornamental | 1901), Rn. ion 247 Park Aves 
Thomas C. Edw: N. C.; 5,000; Pres., H.,G. Berning, St..L 
le Univ. New Haven, Conn, Hi Beo,, John Young. (1899), 18 E 
lospita ssoc., Amer. ty ast Divisi 
35; Pres., St., seg NC Tll.;' 3,012; Pres.,: R. G. ‘Division 
Lexington, Ky.; Stanfor Univ. Hospital, San’ Francisco, Cauif: 


pagitel Arca ¥., United (1879), 151 a 
nd o . Y¥-, Unit ) 15 
nants: Mae anennate O:s Hoshi A N. ¥. C.; Gen. M sborn; 
Mebane 2 congregations; 'Pres., Li Sec., ae McV. Breed.» ee Ne ci 
61 Broadway, N. Y. Ce Sec., Hotel, “agra, N. Y¥. State (1887), 221 W. 57th St.. 
Ye an Pres., Elmore C. Green, Ho 


Statler, Bittsio Ny ark A. Cadwell. 
Seay Assoc. Nati. “isi0 105 E. 22d St, 


Ww v Educational Society of Brooklyn (J 809), 
0; Sec., Lawrence Veiller, 


Ho: kinson Ave., Brooklyn, 
aoe Sweedler; eupe Rabbi “Liter F 


‘andesm Hu uenot Soer of Amer. (1883), 2 W. 45th St 
ew Shelterin and Immigra Bet Aid -Soc. of Wey By ;, Pres., 3 th is 
Reset Lafayette § Ne. Cy: id Aas ay Fee 


joy . Jackson. 
000; yond Abraham: rermen Isaac L.| Human_ Progress Sei p22); The Portals, 


2) ‘Ashevill ; 10, - Cham= 
A Basen” Sheltering Guardien Soc. are pers: = Mone Ale Deis here LG a 
Pleasantville, N. Y.; 512; Exec. Dir., Dr, Leon Humane Assoc., Amer. (an artment the 
oldrich: h; Sec., Bernard’ Naumburg, 36 W. agth Amer, Red Star Animal Helen, ‘Ast » oo ) Howard ; 
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Hu tary of Ammer. (1924, 37 E. 2Bth Bt. | Kahn Foundation ( : 
under 6a pte Mien, Victor s. Dowling e i oundation (for the Foreign travel of 


American teachers), (1911), Pres,, EH d F 
Madison Ave., N.Y. C.; Sec., Eugene Pivany. oe d Y. eo. rant 


Adams, 598 Madison Ave., N.Y aor j Seo Frank 
ps f College abeseaitye 4 Alumnae of (Si), D. Fackenthal, Substation 84, NY A 

we tard ~ a St., N. 
rail Plliott, 55 Park 


Kindergarten Asso¢., Nat'l. (1909), 8 W. 40th St. 
" og eh NoYe GC. oche. 
tei ; Got, Mrs. Roswell Gilbert, 


; Exec. Sec., Miss Bossieé 
} a ead W: panington ‘Ave., N. ¥ 


Kigéergagten Union, oer geo.” 20k 16th fe ” 
as on 3 ; 

Ice. Industries, Nat'l. weak “Gein: 163 W. se ; Nahai cae 
har Was) usioegs Hi.; 1,851 ice com- 


W. Barbour; Sec., Luverne Chabtrea, 
panies; Sec., n testi C 


Kawase Pa iene 1240 Federal 

eserve n z. Jack 

Illinois Agri. Assoc. (tote), 608 So, Dearborn St., ge ee 
Chicago, Hil.; 60,000; See. Geo. A. Fox: 


Chicags, 100,849; Pres, Henry C, Heinz; 
iS Candler Bide, Atlanta, Ga.; Sec, Fred G. W. 
_— sHiiuminating Endineering 8oc., (1906) 29 Wle 

4 agth St. G.} 1,835; Pres:, P 


Parker, 


mavepeesiset & Artists, Sec. of (1916), 1947 Broad- 
* 760; Pres., John Sloan; Sec, A. S. 
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Indian Rights fase: (1882), 995 prexel ae 


of Records, William’ Ladew. 
Knishts of Pythias, Supretne Lodge (1864), 
754 Security Bldg., eet. Rae honeth bal 


iladel “5 25; PB Hi Stip. Chancellor, R. S. 
‘ Sec., Matthew vid 2 seeding ae Blds., Milwatikee, Wis.; Sup: eeher My rears. 


Harry M. Love. 

Knights Templar of the State of New York, 
Grand Commandery Rae Masonic Hall, 
61 West 23d St., N. By. eye George O. Link= 
letter, Manhasset, ON. Sec., John H. 
Bennington, 46 W est 24th Bt: zy Ne 

Ku Kiux Klan, Knights of the, Ine, (1915), 
2621 Peathttee Road, Atlanta, Gag Imper 


Industrial Conference rs ea Nat'l. (1916), 
247 Park Ave., N: Y¥: res., Magius Ww. 
Alexander}; Seo., James M. Robertson. 

Industtial Ocfacy, League for (1905), 70 
Fifth Ave., ¥. C.; 3,500; Ptes., Norman 
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Knights of Columbus (1882), 45 Wall Sti; New 
tHinble, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, MMivh.: : ee 3 Haven, Conn.; 700,000; Sup. Kuight, Martin H. 
L. B. te Carmody, Houseman Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich; 
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u C,; Sec., Eugene melker, * 1 
Library Assoc., am r. (1876), 90 B. ndolyh h Bt. 

at brary Aesop, Amer, (1876), 80 oe. 


Librarian, Th ple Piseary, ‘’nieaso, Be Soon 


“United Stat 


Life Underwriters. Nat’l. Assoc. of B80), 
25 W. 43d St 


We C.; 15,022; Exec. Sec., 
Everett M. Ensign 


Lions Clubs, Int’ i. ‘Assoc. (917), 348 McCormick | 
_ Bldg. 332 So. Michigan Ave, Chi Gago» ; 
53,000; Pres., Irving L. cam U.S, Nat'l.’ Bank 
Bldg., | Johnstown, Pa.; Si Mhtelvick Jones Relics It 
Lithuaaian aS of ‘America (1886), 307 
W. 30th N.Y. 0,000; Pres., St. Geguzis, 
Mahanoy Gley Pa.; ‘See. , Miss P. utgeliute. 
Lord’s Day All ance A he U. S., Inc. (1888), 
156 Fitth Ave., N.Y. C 9 denominations; Pres. a 
. Rev. Dr. David G. Wylie; Gen. Sec., Rev. 


Barry L, Bow! \by. 
Lord’s Day Alliance of if Y. State, Inc. (1890), 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., Robert Watson, 


» Rev. John Ferguso: 
Loyal seein of the U. 3, wees 2 Order of the 
(188 1805 Pine St., Philade inion Pa.; 379; 
Com. > in Chiat Rear-Adr. Purneli F. "Harrington, 
20 Dudley oe Yonkers, N. Y.; Rec.-in-Chief, 


~._ Capt. John ©. Foering 
i ARE areeue Fi1901), 412 W. 47th 
N.exi-C.5 150} B: een Hale, 333 W. 85th Bt 


: N. EE : Sec., June Gre 
Lumber Trade "Asse. nN. ty, eae 5624 Grand 
Central Terminal, N. 'Y. C.; 165 firms; Pres., E. L. 
ene ‘¢/o Church E. Gates a ieee ., Ft. E. 152d 
, N.Y. C.; Sec., Herbert B 
Luther League of ‘Amer. 1805) 308 Mublenberg 
_-Bldg., Philadelphia, P 0,000; Gen. Sec., Rev. 


‘Amos J. Traver. 
Nat’l. Oey 


iets Gouncil of Amer., 
39 BE. 35th St., N. Y. C.; 18; Exec. Dir., Rev. Pr 


J, A. Moreh 
Mi ists, Amer. Soc. of (1919), National 
Museum, Washington, D. C.; 925; Pres., Dr. G. M. 
Allen, Museum of Com meebtasi Zoolo ot Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Cor. Ber Brazier Howell. 
; Manufacturers of the U. S. A., Nat’l. Assoc. of 
b ree 4) Church 8t., ne YY. 63 .} Pres., John E. 
Lebanon, *Tenn.; George 8. 


cae Inst. of (1898), 
| 56. Beaver St., N.Y. C.; 35 marine ins. companies; 
borat Douglas F, coe emne: Sec., Ernest G, 


river. 
Martine “Assoc. if the Port of N.Y. (1873), 
N. Y. C.; 810; Pres., John Dowd; 


_Boudinot sf 
Marine, Underwriters, 


., Prof. W. B. Ford, Univ. of Mich., 
‘ Prof. W. D. on 


ose: 501 W. 116th 
iN. WY. C.; 1,700; Pres. Ae Snyder, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. ¥:; G. D. 

| _. Richardson, Brown Univ., Providence, R. I 
: ‘Mayflower Descendants, ‘Soc. of (894), 44 B. 23d 
St., N. Y. C.; 975; Pres., thomas s. e, 
1 W. 47th St., N. mn C.: Bec, George E. Fahys. 

20 W. 47th St., N. Y.C 

ayors and Other Munietpal Officials, N. Y. 
tate Conference of (1910), City Hall, Albany, 
. ¥.; all cities and first-class villages in state; 
Tes., 1A. Carlson, Jamestown, N. Y.: 


"Samue 

Sec., W. P. Capes, 
echanical Engineers, ee Soc. of Gseg), | 
29 W..39th Si Y. C.; 18,105; Pres., Chas. W. 
ab; Sec., Salvin W. iniee, 
nics and Tradesmen of the City Ry ~~ ¥.; 
Soc. of (1785), 20 W. 44th St., YOG 

oi . Hoffman, 
anics, Junior Order United aa eat 


aot 


a, Pa. 
(ape Dearborn 
West. 


*9 


ees .-Man., C. 
paper ‘of Amer. (1876), 


, Chicago, Ill.; 76 colleges; 


a ie oo “i oH zai. Ss f (1883), 600? 
4 Cc urisprudence oc. O ; 
Walter J. Carlin, 2 Rector St. 1S y. Oe : 

r, B, E, Smith, 50 E, 41st St., mos 


Medical Masarees, Inc., Amer. Potted for (1923), 
f Ge Seventh Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,332; Man. Dir., 
Si Gruenberg; Exec. Sec., ‘Mrs. A. E. 


Copeland 

ical Society of the County of bate 8 (1822), 
ee Bedford Aye. Br Too Lehi: Xoy a iy ts: ) 
‘ er. 


yi pe eel ‘Thurst on elton; Sec. omas M. 
Medical § Society of fre coeney ot New ox 
ve. & 103d St. 


Ra Ue Ae ie 


Medical Soc.. of N. Y. State, Women’ ‘3 (1907), 
_& eon Seon , Dr. tara ges a Ha ic Park 

r. Anna Harvey Voorhis, 

a9 No 0. Broadway, Yonkers, NG TS if 4 


+ aty 


he Sta 
Cath 176; Sec., 


Medic Academy of (1847), 2 East 103 
SP PNY 2,500; Dir., Dr. Li y Re William; — 
Dr. Henwise Beekman. ; 
Mona Hygiene, Inc., Nat’l. Committee for 
bet ), 370 neers Ave., N. Y.C.; 7M ape) 
_ftankwood E Williams; Sec., Clifford W 


Mercantile Assoc: ., Central (1912), 111 Fifth Ayer ne 
5 on Sa sue Fres., C. Stanley Mitchell; ’ 
osep! 

Merchant "Marine Library »Assoc., Amer. vein y 

7 Wall St., N. Y. C.; 21; Pres., Mrs. Henry 

 Fowara, Paradise Road, “Newport, R. 1; ‘Sec 
Harrison W. Craver : 

Merchants’ Assoc. vot * Y. (1897), 233 Broadway, 
N.Y. ee ,000; , Lucius R, Eastman; Sec., 


8. C. 

Meteorological Soc., oye (1920), Clark Univ. A 
Worcester, Mass.; 650; Charles F, Marvin‘ 
U. 8. Weather Buteau, Washington, D D. C.; Sec., 
Dr. Charles F, Brooks. ‘ 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Board of Educa- 
tion_of the eee 740 Rush St., Chicago, IIl.; 
45; Cor. , William S. Bovard. 

Methodist Ef 


Medical Soc 
2 E, 103d St., N 

Dou ney Ne 
ne, Y, 


ne 


70; _Pres., 
. SeC., yee May Leonard 

Woodruff, 122 Lake ‘Ave., Océan G 
Methodist Historical Soc., N.Y. (1893), Ney Fifth 
Ave., N. Y: C.;_125; Pres:, tee F. B. Upham, 
37 Barry Ave. * Mamaroneck, N. - Ye; Sec., Miss 
Ruth Chamberlin. 
Methodist Protestant Church, Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Soc. i> pte 613 W. Diamond St.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; pres. Mrs. Henry Keep- 
field, wen Pere =o W. M. Sturgeon, 


‘6703 Reynolds St., 
Metric Agsoc., agi 138 Gis Ave., N. Y. C.; 
5 Fifth Ave., 


xd? 
Mexican Soc. Ve 4909), 926 Broadway, 
at 
Microscopical _ Soc:, Amer. 
of Natural History, 
Hd. Bh ips 
: tena, Cored Miller, 466 Lavine in 
oe Chmn., Clarence O. Senior ani 


ia? 
6), 


C.3 

Brooklyn, N. Y.; , F. Juarez, 

Michigan Automotive Trade Assoc. 921) y 
Hotel Addison, Detroit, Mich.; 563; Man, We Du 
Edenburn; H. ‘087 : 

8), 650; 

Z. Ps Metcalf, Raleigh, 3 ‘3. Vail 
Cleave, Natural History Hall, Urbana, Ti. 
Microscopical Soc., a 1877), Amer. Museum 

Grier, 28 Summit a 
Ric aay arn 
le ates Re a tage 1 ¢ 
+ Pres., R. Herbert Pearse, ‘ wy. sore 

AS a 2st St eas Coats (1924 
we: udent nference 24), & 
jana Ave. Lawrence, Kan.; 16 colleges & untver= 

Milies sesaunies Bt Oftice World 

ary an av: rs World War, N. Y. “4 
(1920), 561; Pres., Brig. Gen. ore aie 
Hall of Records, Brooklyn, N. wy CaP 

iene Raine? riz poere aves 

ary ngineers, oc. 0 mer, 
Be ie aa ioe seca ae (ah 

a ar J: = 

Mitices ROE Fe w i 
=< rder o' ‘oreign ars of t 

N. ¥. Commandery G08), 555; ie, 

Le, Cau 6 “Noel Bee Proadwap, a ee 

A . er 
Room 321, N. ¥..C. ox 149 Broadway, 


Order of the Serpent (1 
all, Neo, Cus 0 nly Uni United “Soin 4 f 


Veterans; 
lltes Gries cS AS yh: tah 
oy ro e Wor 
He eee ye cre ee 1020), eee 
Douglas: Macarthur: Adj. Gen., Cre eo. Li. 


Military ove 
Army 


eons of the U. S., Assoc. 
cal Museum, W: . 
Loe ashingto 


4,000; 5 w. Ireland, Uv. 
Munitions 1 A Washingto Ba 
JH. Keawy OCG. Ac Reto ee ol. 


Milk Producers Ass aS 
51 Cornhill, — vow oe ai 
Georg Little. ntiock? 
Richard Pattee, 35 Hace rtford, Be ws 


Mass. 
Mining and Metallu i : 
Eabt 61 of grey 20 luréieal. eet, ae 
rai Neer Dae, Olyer, 65 Broadway, N.Y. CG 


? *% 


Paul Porter; a 


pot see By 


Plnias Con 


4 


"Naval 


‘United States—A ssociations and Socteties. 


421 
ya08) 841 Munsey | Navy League of the U. S. (1901), 1749 EB 
Bid; eee ton, ame Gis ,000; Bec., James me N. Washington, gu &: 8.000) P Pres. Walt tak 
Callbrea Bruce Pinsual Bxeo. . Galvin. 


Peds get Soc. N. Y. City (1827), 105 E.. 22d St., 
4; Sunt., Rev. A. H. Me oKinney; Seo., 

qaiher i "Lewis, 2 00 Fifth Aye. a ae 
Missionary Assoc., ace (1846), 387 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y¥. C.; Secretaries, Géorge L. Cady and Fred L. 


Brownlee, 
Missionary Union, Int'l. (1883) 71 W. 234 St., 
-  —N.Y.C.} 1,700; Pres., Rev. J. 8. Stone, 441 Petham 


Rd., New Rochelle, N. YS "Sec., Rev. H. F. 

Laflamme. | 

Modern Language ae of Amer. (1883). N, ¥. 
Univ., Univ. Hghts., N. Y. C.;3,900. 

Moderation League (1923), 5 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.; Chmn., Austen G.’ Fox; Sec., Thomas W. 
Therisidaen, 

Modern Woodmen of Amer. (1883), roca Ra Ny 
Axe, Roek Island, Ill.; 1,121,826; Head Consul, 

R. Talbot, Lincoln, Nébr.; Head Clerk, 5p G. 


Ray 
Moose, Loyal Order of, Sup. Lodge of the World 


apaoll pa Iil.; 675,000; Dir. Gen., 
J. Day 3117 ‘Farmer's ‘Bank Bldg., 

Pittsbu h, Pa.; Sec., George N. Warde. 
Motion ctures, Nat’ 1. ard of Review of 


shoe). 70 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y, C.; Exec. Sec., Wilton 


Motion iccase Producers & Distributors of 
Amer. (1922), 469 Fifth Ave WN. ¥. C.; 25; Pres., 
Ww ‘ays: Sec., Carl. E. Milliken 

Municipal League, Nat'l. “tse. 361 Broadway, 
N. ¥. C.; 3,000; Sec., H. Dodds. 


Municipal Research, aekee of 1906), 261 
Smithsonian 


Broadway, N. Y. C.; Dir. ate Gulick. 
Museums, pe Be 1906), 
Institution, estar p. .; 900; Dir., Lau- 
ee Vail Coleman; Asst. Sec., Ralph Clifton 
Music Publishers TA nae te Assoc,, (1911), 1a0t 


ere N, ; 65; Chmn. of Board, E. 
Mills; Sharies ‘K. Harris, 701 Seventh Ave., 


i Xs & 

Music Teachers Nat’l. Assoc., Gale.. Re igaet = 
‘Treasurer, Gillett. St., Hartford, 
600; Pres., Harold L. Butler, Syracuse Sine 
Syracuse, N. Y.; See., Donald M. Swarthout, Univ. 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 

Musicians, Amer. Federation of (1896), 129,000; 
Pres., Jos. N. Weber, 1440 Broadway, N. ¥. ©. 
oe st J. Kerngood, 239-241 Halsey st 

ewar! 

National Parks Assoc. (1919), 1512 F ty ee Wes 
Washington, D. C5 Georg , Grinne ii, 

238 EB. 15th St., N. Y. C.; Sec., fokert fi Yard. 


= N ae Safety CG uncil 1913), 108 HE. Ohio St., 
at a: 3 ¢ a 


Ghicage. Tt 0; Pres., W: 
anes ay 
Rercca istasy, Boston Soc. of 
Berkeley St., Boston, Mass.; 852; Dir., 
rth; Dr, Francis 
Naturalists, Amer. Soc. of eon 494: 


King; Man: 


POI a ase 234 
ag 


aie 
Naturalization Aid League (1s 9208). 175 B. B’way, 
2k 7 ichter; , Joseph 


Man., Henry Fru 
Nature Study Se sed Amer, (1908), ree i. gay. 
Benn mn State 2 Ciiexe, State Coltcee, Pa.; Sec., Prof, 
rence 
E Architects and Martine. da Soc. of 
eg 29 W. 39th 8t., N 
r Adr. Davi 


Bi ok 


; dW. Taylor; Bec., Paniet iol Ht. Cox. 
Naval ineers, Amer. Soc. 0 ur 
of ee Navy Dept., “Whahington, 5 pd & 54 


(1890), 16 EB. 40th St., 
Herbert L. Satterlee, 
Gen., John Constable 


1,2 

Naval Order of the U. S. 
N.Y. + 200; Com.-Gen., 
49 Wall St, YY. O.; Ree. 


‘ Moo: 
_ Naval "Order of the U. S., N. ¥- Gommaa tery 


999 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 160; 
Oey e Arth ‘ur Bainbridge Hoff, U.S.N., Retired; 
moregonder, Ke Foret th 
Us Ss. eee j Mfunletpal Bide Bide 1g, Ne ¥,0. eed: 


Ney t. R. A. Van ook 7 De bey at, 
-1 Nat'l. Assoc. 8 
Naval pveterane Mas 10 Loo; ¢ ‘a Commos iors, * Looms 
ld, New 
eens Ww yee, 24 Sul Sunset Road, A cooketie 
Veterans, 1861-1865, U. S. A., Nat'l. Assoc. 


24) Someryiile Masi re 


"1. Auxillary to (192 
Fes Aux Hva M. Wyse; Nat'l. 


Mrs. Millicent Cunliffe. 


‘C.; 6,000; Pres., Admiral 
Fatah Eberle; Sec. and Treas., Rear Admiral T 


Navy, Soc. of vyneey ote of the U. S. (1908), 

; Pres. Mrs, trea AS 

-3. Sec.,. Mrs 

L. Ae ‘Turoin, wiees New Hampaliire Ave., Wash: 

Needlework Guild of Amer. (1885), Rm. 505, 
133 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; approx.; 
800,000; Nat'l. Pres., Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, Jr., 
Princeton, N. J.; Nat'l. Exec. Sec., Miss Rosarhond 
K. Bender. 

Negro Rural School Fund (Anna T. Jeanes Founda- 
tion) (1908), Charlottesville, Va.; Pres., Dr. J ae 
Dillard, Box 418, Charlottesville, Va.; Sec. 

T. Emien, 4th & Chestaut Sts., Puilsdeyphia, Pa Be. 

Neptune Assoc, (1910), 82 Broad St 

».-~Treas., J. F. Milliken. 

Netherland-America Founder ny Inc. 92D, 
551 Fifth Ave. N. Y, ; 220; Exec. Dit." G. 
Evans Hubbard, 

Netherlands Assoc., General oe of North 
America (3922). 179 So. Trenchard t,, Yonkers, 

Wes Pres., Gen. Samuel Pearson, 1358 
Situs: REE Seranton, Pa.; Gen. Sec., F. EB. 
Henric Gebhardt van Roonburgh. 

New England Historic Genealogical Soc. (1844), 
9 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; 2,385; Pres., John 
Carroll Chase: Thornton Kirkland Lothrop. 

New England Society in the City of New York 


(1805), 43 Cedar St., N. Y. C.; 1,200; Pres., 
Irving Bacheller; Sec., H. A. Cushing. 
Newspaper Advertising Executives, Assoc. of | 


(ee) 320 newspapers; Pres., Frank T. Carroll, 
Ady. Dir,, The Indianapolis News, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Sec., Don Bridge, The Indianapolis ews, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Newspaper Editors, Amer. Soc. of (1922), 198; 
MS gaa C. Hopwood, Piain Dealer, Cleveland, 


waukee, Wis. 
Newspaper Wei omen, s Club, N. 
44th St., N Coshwpr 


e8., 
Herald- trite, “West 40th St.) N.Y. C.; See. 
Olive Huylburt, 
Non-Smokers’ Sip geckos Lae of Amer. 
(1910), 101 W, 72d 8t., N. Y ; 2,000; Man. Dir.,; 
Charles G. Pease; Sec., Bante ‘di Pirani. 
Numismatic Soc., Amer. (1858), 156th St. at 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 600; Pres., Edward T. Newell; 


, Sydney P. Noe. 
Nurses ap 4 Amer. (1897), 370 7th Ave.,; 
61,731; Pres., Miss S$. Lillian Clayton, 

RN. - Pltadelpnia General Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa,; Sec., Miss Susan C. Francis, R. N., Chil ns 


Hospital, 18th and Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia, 


Os Guild of St. Barnabas for (1886), 370 
2 ee Ave., Rm. 1700,§N. Y. C.; 6,000; Chaplain- 
Rt. Rev. Warren Rogers, 2241, Fpanese 
se " Cleveland, O.; Exec. Sec., Nellie F. O 
Odd Fellows, Sovereign Grand Lodge of the Ina. 
Order of (1819), 12 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md.; 
Pres., E. W. Bradford, Loan & Trust 
gton, D. C.; Sec., J. Hdw. Kroh. 
sis) i5th floor Waldorf- 
ee ay Y. C.; 1,250; Pres., Hon. Thomas 
abe 60 Broadway, N. Y. C!; Sec., John B. 
orm: 


haimological Soc., Amer. (1864), 200; 
r. Wm. Zentmayer, 1506 Spruce St., Poitadelphis, 
Pa. a, SeC.,,. cE. Professional’ Bldg., 
Richmo: 


Y. (1921), 47 W. 
Emma puepee 


Emory 


Va. 
Optimist International eT as Addison St.,. 
Int’ 


Berkeley, an as 30,000; Pres,, Cornelius 
Couwway;. ge haat \" Conia 629 Post St., 
Francise Satie” 


Dipconaetee Assoc., Inc., Amer. (1896) See ers 
' Bldg., Faribault Minn.: 5,000; phar? r, Leo M 


Mayer. 5 16 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; oe Bf Ernest 
iekena; 
Optometric Toe! Inc., N, Y. State (1896), 


_ N. ¥. C.; 809, in 13 local societies; 
Fd Fo Tighay Mop eae Bedtors Ave. 9 
BAS Poon (Orangemen) (1864), 


229 Rhode Island Ave. a ble W., Wasi on, D.C 
Su aoe aster, "Robert Gilmore, 
Froimes mesburg, hiladelphia, Pa.; Sup. Grand Sec., 
as Kirk lan 


m, 210, 


Sec., 
Oriental Soc., Amer. (1 
Hopres Coton Cohias. res, julian 3 
Trew on Co r., 
Charles J. Ogden, 628 W. 114th St., N CO 


. H. Creager, Milwauxee. Journal, Mil: 


< 


‘pus woliaidals AAT ; han 
more St., N. We Wi: nn o Cs 1,760; F ee Dr. Joseph Er. nger, er, Washington 
Dr, Alexander Wetmore . Nat. M ‘Sch., St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., Dr. Wal 
Washington, D. C.; Sec., Dr. * pS; Palmer. Science Hall, Madison, Wik. BO ering of 
Osteopathic Assoc., Aecner, (1897), 844 Rush St., | Piano Merchants. Rag re : Bs le nD, aldi 
- Chicago, Tll.; A117: Pres., George V-. Webster, 40th St., N. Y. ak ; eee! ree pues ? 
Strickland Bldg., Carthage, N. ¥.; Treas., Cyrus 27 W. 57th St., N. ¥.C LA ert Bel ig. 
J. Gaddis. §, Pilgrim Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, Court Si 


‘Pacific Coast Scenic. Highway, Inc. (1926), Bodine 2 Mass.; ad Il communications to 


rt Bldg., San Francisco, Calif.; 5,000; retary: ie 
Pies, reGrnnlica Gonway: Sec., Alden Conway, | Pilgrims of the U. S. (1903), 509. Fifth Ave. 


N. Y. C.; 900; Chmn. Exec. ernie ere on 
629 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. Bor ia Wall Sta NoY.C.: Tine 


Cc. € 
Pan American Soc. of the U. S. (1912 ee Bae Oe, Toor add, Broke UMA, sale i803): 
St., N.Y. C.; 1,000; Pres. John L. ill; Bec., Biase ae Ave. N. ¥_C.; 7,000; Dir., Mrs. Ida White 
Miss M. Carryl Ottmer. Parker; Sec., fillen Eddy Shaw. 
Pan-American Student iepsus (1920), Livingston | playground and Be pg ee TS Assoc. of Amers 
Hall, Columbia Univ., N. ¥ Pres., Luis A. 906), 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 15,000; Pres.) — 
-Buendia, Hotel McAlpin, N- SG C.; Sec., Julio R. 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; ae 
_ Poulat. Wee Pa sen ter! ; 
Pan Pacific Union (1917), Honolulu, H. T.; 30] Polish Jews in Amer., Federation of £ cison, 
_ trustees; Pres., Hon, Wallace R. Farrington; Dir., 32 Union Square,-N. Y. C.; 50,000; Pres., 
Alexander Hume Ford. Winter, 250 Park Ave., N- Y. C.; Exec.’ birt 
- Paper and. Pulp oe don Amer. (1878), 18 E. 41st Z. Tygel. 
SN Y¥. Cs; 250; D. C. Everest, Marathon Political and Social Science, Amer. Academy of © 
- Paper hie Co., Rothschild, Wis.; Sec., Dr. Hugh (188 9), 3622 eee St., West Philadelphia, Pa.; — 
P, Baker. 9,600; Pres., 8. Rowe, Dir. Gen. ot Par 
Parents and eater ss Nat’! Congress of (1897), American Union, Washington C.; Sec., Drs | 
Pi Tech St. , Washington, D. C., 1,134,714; ] J. P. Lichtenberger, Univ. of ‘Borin. West Phila- — 
Mrs. yearn Hi Reeve, Ambler, Pa.; Exec. Sec.,| delphia, 2 
Mrs, "Arthur C. Watkins, Political " Science, Academy of (1880), Columbia © 
eset fee Sab ecth sg 's League for Tniv., N. Y. C.: 6,206; Pres., Dr. Samuel McCune 
(191) 130 E. 57th aes . C.; 1,150; Pres., Lindsay; Exec. Sec., Miss Ethel Warner. 
a Wes) enry G. Sanfor is ere | §cience Assoc., Amer. (1904) ere: 
_. Peace Society, hiner. 71828), 613 Colorado Bldg., liam Bennett Munro, Harvard U: 
- , Washington, D. C.; 800; Pres., Hon. Theodore ot Canbeinee, Mass.; Sec., J. R- Hayden, Angell 
Burton, The Capitol, Washiteton, Dy C5 Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dr. A. D. Call. S. (1890), 347 Madison Ave. 
ace Soc., Women’s (1919), 20 Vesey St., N. Y. C.; Y. C.; 2,540; Chmn., Louis E. Stoddard; Sec.; 
2,500; Pres., Mrs. saa fap soe Dobbs Ferry, F. S. O'Reilly. 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Annie Gra Poor, N. Y. Assoc. for haprovine the Condition. 
aehienis Soc. "1899), 249 W. i3th St., N. Y. C3 of the oe 105 E. 22d S8t., N.Y. it 10,000; 
: ; Pres., Chas M. Schwab, 25 Broadway, Pres., C. N Bliss, 117 Duane St., N.Y. C3 Sec.. 4 
IW. Ce" Sec, Robert Mazet, 256 Broadway, Acosta Nichols. 
pee Post Office Clerks, ate Fed. of (1906), 901 
eoples University Extension Soc. (1898), 2067 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; Pres., Dr. Rossiter Johnson; 50,000; Pres., Leo E. George; Sec., "thon. : 
Sec., Florence K. Johnson. Flaherty. r 
rsian Chamber of Commerce in Amer., prea League, Amer. (1913), Rm. 241 Tower; 
3 ) 2 1 Madison Ave., N. Y, C.; approx. 750; Pres., Dr. 
. Dir. & EB: George J. Fisher; Sec., “Dr. L. E. LaFetra. 
rsian National League age. 30 No. La Salle | Power Boat Assoc., Amer. (1903), is Sap ; Pres.; 
Chicago, Ill.; 805; Man. Dir., D, de Redlich. Frederick R. Still, 30 cuures St., 5 See... 
roleum Inst., Amier. (1919); 250 Park Ave., W. D. Edenburn, Hotel Addison, Detroit, Mich: 
a . C.; approx. 3,500; Pres., E. =: Clark, Precancel Stamp "Sec. Se New Berlin, WN... 
Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Gen. Sec.;| 450; Pres., Dr. W. I. Mitchell, Paonia, Colo. 
h. Sec., John Spaulding.’ c 
y eae. 10 W.| Presbyterian Board of Christian Education | 
, Chase St., Baltimore, Md.; abt. 5,000; Pres., T. J. , Witherspoon  Bldg., Philadelphia. Pa.; 
' Bradley, "179° Longwood “Ave., Boston, Mass.; - Pres., Rev. H. T.. Kerr, 827 
z NOD Sp yp -< Amberson Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.: Sec., Rev. Wil- 
Phi Beta apps 41776), 145 W. 55th St., N. Y. C.; liam Chalmers Covert. 
# poe Tes. ER Thwing, Western Reserve | Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., General _ 
Cleveland, O.; Sec., Oscar M. Voorhees. Assembly of the (1789), 514 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,909, 11 Ruling Elder, 
: BE. S$ 156 Mudees Ave. N. yRe Cu 


eu 
43d $ Sec., James H. Speer. 
Presbyterian, Chore pees BS art 
ome issions - 0! t 1 7 
ik Pere Soc. Amer eee 4,500; Pres., A. Publication be 209 is en mh we e a4 8 
flhelm, 4 St., Francisco, Gait: 27: Gen. Sec., Rev. R. A. i; 
Bee Dr. ra A Davis, Suet “Colfax “A”, Denver, Presbyeerian Historical Sen iiss, With Witherspoon 
old. . ee ice ees Pa.; -21 a 
harmonic Sos. of N. Y. (1842), Steinway Bldg., P. Finney. 
13 W. 57th St., N. Y. C.; 1,000; Chmn. Bd. of Dir. Preranniog “of Cruelty to yeas “Amer. Soc. 
Clarence H. Ravkny, 253 Broadway, N. ¥. C.: for the (1866), 50 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 2,000; 
_ Sec., Arthur Judson. |. Pres., F. K. Sturgis; Sec., Richard Welling. rs 
re Philofogical Assoc,, Amer. een). Trinity College, | Prevention of Crueity to Animals, Mass. Soc. 
Hartford, jee e) 010; P f. Frank Cole ae = Be 80 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
: y uy 


eee a Amer. eek is pag of patienardeon. Dp gases Hants ae 
m, Eugene, Ore.; mn 0. t 1 
Brenig, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. "$52 17th St, tw, Washington a Gua Watt 
“4 PIO . H.G. rege Organizations; Exec. Sec., Frederick J. Libby. 
Princeton University, Nat’l. Alumni Assoc. of 
(1826), Nassau Hall, Princeton, N. J.; aah 
alter L. Johnson, 71 Broadway, N.. 
&20 Prison’ ES setae 135 E. 15th ‘Stl 
liege, Bs S200" O.; Séc., Dr. | Prison A ach thy Ao 
ect Box G, Highland Station, Spring- aS: Cis 4 300; Pre Syngenta 
. Wis : 
ical “See, pi ee? Prisons 7 Prison Labor Nat’ xg 
. Goe al a Ne ice 
rE HES er tet Sg 
robation soc., Nat’l. (190 37 4 
NX: C.; approx. 6,000; En seo? ee ee te 


, Produce pchee e Poot, Y¥._ (1862), 2 Broadway, 
N. Wiliam Beatt; 


ty; Sec., 


eon Ww. 

2 dricks, 

Bayside Park, Te oN NY Bet, Frances 
Brooke, 545 125th etek Gi 

Prohibition Amendment hashes Against the 

A919), 1523 1 St., W., Washington, D.C.; 

50,000; Nat'l. Ciimn., W. H. Stayton, 606 

ee m3 ae Baltimore, Md.; Natl. Sec., 


Propa ttn 3 the ee Soc. for the(1822), 

. 38th St., N. ¥. C.; 1,100,000; Pres., Rt. Rev. 

Se dae Wiuiam canine pea . H. A. Campo. 

Pag rtional Representation League (1893), 

17 Geneon ali St., agg PA: 800; Exec. Sec., 
George 

Protective “ferit “Leaaue, Amer. aoe , 33 E. 

Arthur L. F: 

Gecertic and 


10th St., ¥; Gs 
Protestant eed: ‘Church, 

Foreign Missionary Soc. of the (Nat'l. Ayo 
821), 281 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Bg 200, “ae 
nace Rev. John G. Murray; Sec., See FE. J 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Nat’l. Council 
of the (formerly Domestic and ER Missionary 
Society of the, etc.) (1820), 281 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C.; all baptized members of the church; 

Rt. Rev. J. G. Murray; Sec., Rev. F. J. 


Clark, 
eae Assoc., Amer. (1844), 1,282; Sec., 
D. Bond, 4461 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Posch ate Seecatcn Amer. Soc. for (1 aay 
lop House, 15 Lexington Aye., N. Y. C.; Sec., 


ee Gan, & 40 W. hia eee e ¥- 


Peychopathological Assoc., Amer. (1914), 200; 
Dr. Ross McC. Chapman, Sheppard Pratt 

Hospital, Towson, Md.; Sec., Dr. Martin W. 
520 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass 

Pubiic Administration, Nat'l. wy of veh, 
261 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Dir., Luther G 

Public Health Assoc., Amer. ‘s72), ace 7th ‘Ave., 


N. Y. C.; 4,600; Sec., Calve: 

Public Spirit Club Int'l. “Gee “1018 Hearst Bi 
San Francisco, 0; Pres., George 
Monk; Sec., Dr. C. aM Carter. 

Pythian Sisters, Sup. Temple (1890), 160,000; 
Sup. Chief, ‘Ada Belle Onion, 4725 Columbia Ave., 
D: Texas; Sec., Mollie V. Keller, 211 Main St., 


Uhrichsv! 
Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish Theol gaicel 
, Seminary eta an W. 1234 St. N.Y, C.; 
183; Sec., Go 


- . 


53d St., N 


Peck, 


Pres., Israel 
Racing Beaver: nited Hunts (1905), 250 Park 
Ave., N. Y.C.; 700, Pres., rine: vowate Bowman, 
The ont Hotel, East t., N. ¥. C:; Sec., 


H. A, Buck. 
ga ce epreg Institute of 1912), 37 W. ° a 
y N. Goldsmith. 


10; 
Radio Relay League, Amer. (1914), 1711 Park St., 


Hartford, Conn.; 20,000; Pres., Hiram P. Maxim: 
Sec., K. . Warner, 

Railroad Juperintendents, Ame: Assoc. .of 
(1888), Rm. 400, Union agen St. Louis, Mo.; 
2,100; Pres., J. M. Walsh, Supt. LC. R. R., 

Tenn.; oe J. 


Memphis, 
Railroads, Comm 

the Eastern ODS 143 Liberty St., N. Y. €.; 

Binkerd. E, E. Loomis; Vice can” Robert 8: 


Railw: Accoun' Officers = ete (1889 
‘1116 ; Woodward Bice. Washington, D: C.; 1,1 
Comptroller, E. H. Kemper, Southern Ry. System; 
Wi: D. C.; Sec., E. R. Woodson. 


Railway rer » Amer. GET?) 30 Vesey 8t., 
N. ¥. C.; Pres., R. H. Aishto: Sec, H, J. Forster. 
bee <A Papin on Apo’, (1908), 1406 Packard 
Bl ‘Philadel 600; Pres., Alba B, 
Rat Couey” = Noxon. Amer {580 
way Ensginee SOc., L 3 
fet Fritch. born St.,. Chicago, Ull.; 2,511; Sec., 
Rail gh N. Y. (1897), 123 W. 146th St., 
N. ¥.,C.i 2.200 eS Hugh J. Sheeran; Sec., 


Rationalist +t Assoc., Amer. (Free Thought and Anti- 
Clerical) Ge24), 838 iD. Clark St., nieazo. DL; 
Pres., Percy Ward, Republican Hotel, Milwaukee, 


Sec:, iner. 
Real Hees is ere of N._Y., Inc. toy 12 a 
Te ARETE 2,927; Pres., F r Grimm 


i dO, Chitt 
eerie te : Boards, X Nat'l. Asso, agi edt ee 310 So. 
-- Mic an 500 in ‘0, we 
boards, 25,600 iv ilals: 20 Pett Nelson. 
Estat socrds N 9 Se seaey penny of (1905), 
210 State St. Albany, N. Y.; 4,500; Pres., J. no 
_ Dayton; Exec. Sec., J. A. i 
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Red Cross, Siits tN 000; Ch 17th & D Sts.; 
Washington, Chmn,, John Barton 
Payne; Sec., Mabel 

Red Men, Improved ‘Onder sent (a770), 1521 W. 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; approx. 450,000; 
Great Incohonee, Robert T. Crowe, La Grange, 
Ky.; Great Chief of Records, H. F. Stetser. 

Reform Assoc., Nat’l. (1863), 406 garage 


Bldg., 209 th Spe Pittsburgh, Pa.; 25,000; Pres., 
James S. Marti . 
Reform Federation: Int'l. My sel 206. Penn- 


syivania Ave., Washington C.; several thou- 
sand; Sec., Prof. George 8. ‘putea, 2900 Seventh 
St., N. By passim apie a Ce 
Reformed Church in aay ao of Education 
of (1831), 25 B. 22d St., Y. C.; 24;.Pres., Rev. 
A. ‘T. Broek, 137 So.” Oth Ave, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. C.; Sec:, Rev. Willard Dayton Brown. 
Reformed ‘Church in America, Board of Foreign 
Missions of the (1BR2)» 25 E. 22d St., Or. 
27; Pres., Rev. H. E. Cobb, 370 West’ End Ave., 
N. Y. C.; Sec., Rev. W. I. Chamberlain. —_, 
Reformed Church in America, sorts Synod 
of the (1794), 25 E. 22d St., N. 151,281; 
Pres., Rev. Dr. J. Addison Jones, Scab Ree eaes 
N. wes Stated Clerk, Rev. Henry Lockwood, 
33 Ivy Ave., Englewood, N. J. 
Reformed Church in the U. S., Outlook of 
Missions of (formerly Board of Foreign Missions) 
Gen)» 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Editor-in- 
hief,” Rev. Allen R. Bartholomew; 'Sec., Rev. 
John 'H. Poorman. 
Religious Education, Int'l. Council of (1922), 
5 . Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Chmn. Exec. 
M. Hopkins, 425 De Baliviere 
ae ie "Hugh S. Magill, 


Abraham Lincoln Centre, 700 Oak 
Chicago, Ill; abt. 1,000; Pres., Prof. Jesse H. 
Holmes, Swarthmore, Pa.; ‘pxec. Chmn., Curtin W. 


Reese. 

aap Assoc. Modern Humanities 918); 
Am, Hdats., =e 84, University Heights, 

800; Pres. of. R. Menendez Pidal, Univ, ot 

Madrid, ‘Spain Sec., Prof. E. Allison Peers, 

University, eles England; Sub. Sec. for . 
Amer., Prof. Arthur H. Nason. 

Rhodes Scholars, Alumni Assoc. of American 
(1807), Sah dow oe: College, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
600 L. Cc khite, eA P ecnsiag St., 
Boston, Mass.; Bedes Frank Ayd 

Rifle Assoc. of Amer., EN “asti), “1108 Wood- 
ward Bidg., Washington, D Exec. 
Vice-Pres., “Brig, Gen. M. A, heskoras Sec., C. B. 


Liste! 
Road Builders’ este Amer. (1902), yt BI 
D. Cy 1 Re te Business Dir., rles 


M. Upham; Sec. Sin Birchland, 
Roerich Museum (1923), 310 Riverside Drive, 
ce ; 8 uis L. erie 905 woe ape 


i a Hon. James BR. Garfield, Nat'l. 
City Bide, “Cleveland, Ohio: Sec., Hermann 
Hagedorn. 


Mpesatels Mamactal Assoc. Wasa s (1919), 
Fi ie oan Git a Pres.. Mrs. John 


we i 
5,636; 


N, J.; Sec., 
Robert PP ie. 
pe pace Inc., Soc. fer 321 W, 101st St.. \ 
as + C.; Sup, Magus Dr. George W. Plummer, 
0: Box 420, City ty Hall Station, N. ¥. C.; Sec 
Ae Adrian G. Grover, 721 E. 9th St., Brooklyn, 


N. ¥. 

Rotary Club of Py YZ. 1800), Bite 223, Waldorf 
Astoria, N. Y. Burnett Jones, 
215 W. 35th St., Site awin H. Ruchmore. 

Rotary international iso" 221 ©. Cullerton St. 

Chic: Til.; 125,000; Pres., Arthur H. Sapp, 

ht Nol, Jetferson St., Huntington, Ind.; Sec., 

ey erry 

Royal Neighbors of America Re , Rock pores ‘ 

Ti; ane Ci Sup. Oracle, Mrs Vie nholt; 


rna, Barthel. 
ber Assos. c. of 4 Amer. Gro 250 W. 57th bie 


; 278; Pres., J. C. Weston; Sec.,, A. L. V’ 
Russell Sage Poundation (190 130 E. 22 
fety Cc oh. wae Fas Mic St., Chie 
, Nat'l, oy 
Sam? Aa Cet" Ps, Homer E. Niesz; Man. D. 
H, Cameron. 
xe ’s Soc, of the State eae ai hoe ee 
a pees 22d yet N.Y. C.; 
c' 
. Da ar S00, of the State of N. ¥. (1835), 
“S530 Fourth. Ave., N. ¥. C.; 256; Pres., Luther H. 
Le 


Rubber 
N. Y.C 


oa 


Geo. Morgan Lewis. 


ae ey) he 


} 


1s 
fy 


s Saye-4-Life Tena ve: Nat’l., Inc. (1906), 
42d St., N. 


eG Soc. of N. Y. (1770), 19 Moore St. 
ie N. prae's Be 1,000; Almoner, L. D. Langley} 
Sec., Augustus Sto 


ta Claus Assoc. 1906), 152 W. 42a St., N.Y. C.; 
Sen 000 in Assoc: New York; ‘Founder, John 


+h Duyall Gluck, Box 64, Times: Square Station, 
¥ 


Cc. 
Sat-Sanga International (1926), 2119 Adaison St., 


Berkeley, Calif.;. 10,000; Pres., Cornelius Conw2y;: 


Sec., E. - Conway. 


50 EB. 
C.; 2,500; Pres., Dr. Harry -M. 
Warren: Sec., “Goons H. Warwick. 
Save-The-Red woods League, Univ. of California, 
as i tag Hall), Berkeley, Calif.; Pres., John 
erriam; Sec., Newton B. Drury. 
"Savings Ba s Banks ‘Assoc. of the “phar of N.Y. teen 
424 'St., N. Y. C.; 149; P George D 
Buffalo Savings Bank, Bulfalo, N. Yi; 
aul W. Albright. 
"Scenic and Historic Preseason Soc., Amer. 
(1895), 154 Nassau St., N.Y. Toe Pits George F. 
“‘Kunz,'409 Fifth Ave.,’ Ly C.; Sec., Edward H. 
n. 


School Garden eee of N. Y. Cay, (1908), 
' 121 B. 51st St., N. Y. C.; 8,000; gee Beachy 
‘Straubenmuller, 500" Park ‘Ave., N. y. Sec., 
Marvin a Brooks, P. S. 40, Union fait St., 
z PE peed Oo 


ake 
,P. 


; Sec., Dr. Burton E. Livingston. 


1p es . 


t 4 Science Service (1921), 21st and B. Sts., Washing- 


Fareed i C.; Dir., Edwin B. Slosson; Sec., Watson 

_ Sciences, Nat’ I: Academy of (1863), B & 21st any 

‘Washington, ; 231; Home Sec., David Wh: 

Sciences, N. nD, Academy of (1817), Amer. “Museu 
of Nat'l. History, D i 

- Henry E. et an: Barnard Sali, 5 eye ‘oie ; 
Rec. Sec., Roy Waldo Min 
cottish Clans, Order of (878), 248 Boylston St., 

’ Boston, Mass.; 27,324; Royal Chief, Duncan 

OF; ‘Macinies, Box 9, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., Thomas 

‘ P. 

Scottish seers) N. Y. (1887), 100 w. 72d St., 
[a ae A OR ‘Thomas M. Lennox, 36 Queens 
~Bivd., Baavusst L, I.; Sec., Peter Hendrie, 53 W. 
114th’ St., N.Y, "Ot 

: ‘Sculpture ‘Soc., National (1893), 215 W. 57th St., 
N. Y/ C.;.272; Pres., Chester Beach; Sec., Ulric H! 
tye Ellerhusen. - 

Seamen’s Union of per International (1892), 
359 No. Wells St., Chicago, Tll.; 30,000; Sec., 

_... Victor A. Olander. 

eee ee don ‘Nat'l. (1914), 25 W. 43d oe 

ANAS YX. 17,000; Pres., Gen. R. L. Bullard; 

“Lloyd Talore 

entinels of the Republic (1922), 8 Jackson PI., 

N. W., Washington, D. ©.; Pres., Alexander Lin, 
State St., Seg Mass.; Sec., Mrs. John’ 

ist, Deni 


4 Philadelphia’ Pas 
Bec. G. Pay a Baird, 261 So. 4th St., 

i Bega 
1 SS ecaaity of Rantex: (1872), 468 Fourth Ave., 
. Y. C.; 446; Pres., niewind, Susquehanna 
oy Be ‘tig Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; Sec., 


gnet. 
pelling Board (1906) Le aa ee 
PSBoard po Council 250 Pro: 
Ma ona Bldg., 
aon 61. "Broadway. 
ae y. are ae H. Dillard, Box 418, 
a Chartoteaste, Va.5 ., Miss Gertrude C. Mann, 


e address, 
aL Hogion ene Asee Amer. (1914), 370 Seventh 
es pajene Sp cee a William F, Snow; 


Juni ae See tL hi aC. 
in per e! la, 2.5 
See, Howard R. ‘Knight : 


y nce, Amer. Assoc. for the Advancement of 
os (1848), Smithsonian Institution Bldg., Washington, 


Segnalo Seek “Ammer. re 

is Ave., Cl & ron 

Thomas, 333 , dtst 8 St, ONY. Gs Seo., E 
Burgess. 

Sons and Daughters’ of Liberty, Nat’, Counei 
(1875), 1604 E, Passyunk Ave., | B, Gay, 2/20 a Pa. 
109,000; Nat'l. Counselor, ae B. B Gay a 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; Sec., “a 

Sons of America, Patriotic Order oe 1157 q 
Butler St., Easton, Pa.; 300,000; Nat’l. Pres.; 
G. H. Moyer, Lebanon, Pa.; Sec., He rman AL 
Miller. 

Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), 609 i 
Bidg., Richmond, Va.; 50,000; Com.-in-Chief, Dr. 

8. L. Lowry, Tampa, Fla.; Adj- -in-Chief, Walter ae i 
Fiopkine wt 

Sons of Italy, Grand Lodge, Inc. (1911) eet re 
14th St., N. Y. C.; 20,000; Grand Venerable, . 
Modica: Sec., Aurelio Sofa. 

Sons. of the American | Revolution, Empire _ 
State Soc. (1890), 154 Nassau St., N. Y. C.; 
2,085; Pres. eee ae ew, Marine Trust Bldg, 
Buffalo, N. . Chas. A. DuBois. 

Sons of the Roe, ®, Revolutions? Nat’ 5 Soc. of be 
(1889), 608 Hill Bldg., Washington. 

Pres, Gen., Ernest - Rogers, 60 805 P Pequot Ave. 1 
New London, Conn.; Sec., le, 183 
St. James Pi. Buflalo, N. ws Registrar Gen., 
Francis B. Culver. 

Sons of the Revolution, Natl. Soc. of, Gen. Pres... i 
William Libbey, Princeton Univ., N. J.; Asst. 

Sec.; Herbert Fairfax Wallace, Boston, Mass. ; 

Sons of the Revolution in the State of N. ¥. 
(1876), Fraunces Tavern, cor. Broad & aoe Sts., =| 
NYS, Cu; ae a 
Broadway, N. PV AGS Sec., Capt. Geor; i870), B, 

Sons of St. George, 1 ‘Amer. Order @ 70), | 
Arms Hotel, 311 W. 23 Be 
Sup. Pres., J. Arthur Pinchbeck, 1 Madigon Ave, — 
N. ¥. G.; Sec., Arthur Brown s | 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil wae sae tape 
50,000; Com.-in-Chief, Walter C. Mable, 2227 So. | 
9th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec. 

Colonial Trust Bldg., Reading 

Sons of Zion, Order of (910), 44 E. 23d St., 
iN. Ges poe te H. Danelson. 

Southern Soc., N. ¥. el 886), 54 Wall St., N. Y. GC. 
1,100; Pres., Amos. L. Beaty, 17 Battery Pl.) 
N. Y. C.; Sec., Hulon Capshaw. 5. 

Spawidh Aoi War, Naval and Military | 
Order (1898), Rm, 184 ae House, Boston, — 
Mass.; 1,200; Com.-in-Chief, H. B. Parker. 

Spanish War Wetersaa: United (1904), 710 Wood- b | 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 90, ‘om. in- e. 
Chief, Rice W. Lt Sec., Jas: J. M rphy. a 

Sphinx Club (1896), Rm. 4602, Woolworth. “Bldg., 
233 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 350; Pres., James P” 

ME eek eiet ah Park Ave., N, "Y. Gi; Sect, Roger J. 

fea eran ee Natl. (1893), 600 Pennsylvania 

h on, D. Jos. P. 
Whitwell “ir EB. 3d 8t., St. Paul, Mign-; See 


H. P. Stra j 
State Peckes ‘Nat’L Conference on ee as. 
Union Trust Bidg., Washington, D. D. Gre 
Aa Ashes gies a's Mather; Exec. Sec., Miss Nearioa 4 é 
Staten Island Civic. League (1913), 121 Castl ; 
‘Ave., West New Brenton, S. pr Rie nd 
Pres. Franc cis F, Leman; Exec. Officer, Wm. Wirt 
Statistical Assoc., Ke 1839 $5, bp 53 - 
neon pide. N. Unis 5 n;, 030, Com 


Ys. Cait #0: Pres. pr Edmund ©. Ds =} 
23 Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Sec., Dr. Willtora, ce 


1906), 
H. B. walle Be, 


Nat'l. (1895). ey 
N. yy (om Sec., ren 


denen Society of Amer. (1919), 405 Lexing : 
Ave., N. Y. C.; oR a 0,000; ch mn Gant E. ae uk 


Sec., Chas. J. Wolfram 
Stock’ Exchange, N. aS eee 11 Wall St. 9 
N a Simmons; Sec., q 


Stone Mountain Confederate © Monumental ee | 
olins No Randolph; Secs Rogers 
A olph; q 
P. eS 977, Atlanta, Ga, sgn: ac 
an ual tizenship, Int'l, nce 
of Womien for (1002), 169 Retinal Bridge’ 
Corbett-Ashby: See "Rath 
Sunday School ee 
Metropolitan Tower, _ 


. Hammer, p 


King. 

Steassahig Owners’ Assoc., Amer. 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; Pres., 
R. J. Baker. 

Steeplechase & Hunt Assoc., 
250 Park Ave., N. Y. 0; 
ey 26 Broadway, 


~ 


7 


“” 


p Sen prcetion. of * of eter N. Y, — for the oer 


Rev. 
Atterbury, 580 50 Park Ave., N. ¥. C.; Sec., Jobn 8. 
Sumner. 
Surgeons, Amer. Coliege of ee 40 E. Erie St., 
ie genes. Til.; 8,000; Dir. Ge Franklin H: 


Sym pho: ony Soc. of ae Y. 
113 W. 57th St., N. C.; 
Flagler; Sec., Richard i Weiline, 

omaha. of America, es 1913), 531 W. 

Y. C.; Pres. er, erbert Golden, 
257 4th eae N. ¥. C.; Sec., Sot “Mutterperl. 

Tall Cedars of Lebanon of the U. S: A., Sup. 
Forest ae 612 Broad St., Trenton, N. J.; 
49,000; ‘Tall Cedar _Edmund H. Reeves, 
311 MArKot St., Camden, N. J.; Sup. Scribe, John 
- M, Wright, Box 413, Teaeh N.d. 


(1878), Steinway Hall, 
; .» Harry Harkness 


p marasneny, Soc. st or Se TTIONE Order (1789), 


145 E. 14th St., e 1,000; 
John R, Voorhis; rok Willis ‘a Holly. 

Teachers, Amer. Federation « of (1916), 327 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, IL; Mary Barker, 
685 Myrtle St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Florence 
Curtis Hanson. , 

Teachers’ Council (1913), 500 Park Ave., N. Y. 

5; Pres., William J. Mcauliffe; Sec., Miss ate 
A. McKeon. 

Teachers’ Union of Spy City = N. Y. apn. 
70 Fifth Ave., N. ©.; . Dr. Henr 
Linville; Sec., C. J. Hendley. 

Temperance Soc. & Publication House, Nat'l. 

(1865), 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; abt. 70; 

os J. Stanley Durkee; Sec., Miss Annie E. 
rey. 

Templars of Honor and Temperance, pts 
Gouncil (1845), New Britain, Conn.; 7,000; Sup. 

Templar, Wm. J, Eddy, 515 No. Curry Se. 
Ironwood, Mich.; Sup. Recorder, John Sloan, 
35 Liberty St, 

Temple Sisterhoods, Nat'l. Fed. of (1914), 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, O.; 55,000; Pres., 
—s =: Rees Frieberg; Exec. Sec., Rabbi George 

epin. 

Theosophical Soc., Amer. (1875), Wheaton, IIL; 
P0785, Free L. W. Rogers; Sec.-Treas., H. Kay 


Grand Sachem, 


Camp! 

Thomas Hunter Assoc. of Grammar School 
No. 35 (1897), 109 Ft. ie og Pl., Brooklyn, 
BZ; ; Sec.-Treas.,.Chas. D. Graham. 

Thrift ree Soc. for (1914), 9 E, 46th St., 
Sie A . Straus, 565 Fifth 


Ss. 
Ave., N. ¥ ey Sec., Yienry 1, D Daniel. 
Tobacco Merchants. — of the U. S. (1915), 
341 Madison Ave., N. .; 986; Man, Dir., Chas. 


Dushkind. 

To ee Chamber of Commerce pate 200 
Hitth Ave., N. Y. C.; 400; Pres iy es jd 
c-0 aaitnen gd Co., Springfield, Sec., 
Horatio D. Clar: 

Toy Manufacturers of the i= S. A. Bb, Bodge. 

eee Gos, ause (182). TW. Abe 45th a N. ¥ 
act mer. ' 

Pres., William P. Hall; Exec. Sec., Rev. 


Noah Hard 

Trade and "Weatepurtition, | N. Y¥. Board of 
873), 41 Park Row, N. Y. C.; 850; Pres., W. J, L. 

janham; Gen. Man., Chas. J. Columbus. 

Trade Union League, N. Y¥. Women’s (1903), 
247 Tepipaop wg are C.; See bs Miss Rose 

Schnei a 

Travelers Aid Societies, te " Rhine: of (1917), 
25 W. 43d St., N. Y. C.; 147 chartered Aid ene pre 
Gen. Dir., Siemard Twines Sec., Mrs. Samuel 


Rosensohn. 
Aid Soc. of N. Y. (1907), 144 E. eae St., 
ek he alr ole .. Mrs. Wm. H. Hamilton; he 


Pres. 
Mrs. John Corbin. 


Amer. Soc. of (1903), Wash- 

three Foy ee 0; ? ., Dr. E.G ©. Shattuck, 

Harvard Medical 8 Sch., Boston, Mass.; Sec., Dr. B. 
Schwartz, P. O. Box 131, Pennsylvania Ave. 


paresing 2s ‘Assoc., Nat'l. a870). 0), Hartford, Conn.; 


er. 
we Nias Assoc., Nat'l. (1904), 370 Seventh 
Re. N, UY; C.; 2,619; Man. - Dr. Linsly R. 
Sec..’ Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Henry 
Papo Tt tute, 7th andl Lombard Sts., Phila- 
hia, 
Tarserbund, A Amer. pa Cae aad 308 So. Craf 
Pittsburgh. ~; abt. ig eg spel 
pene agg iS, 3, Pittsburgh, Pa. se Wm. Voelker, 
18 ‘Vans ‘cKeespo' 
5 18. 24 SRE 16th St., 
De cada Union No. 6 (18.5 50)? ae 


‘ Megnan: - % 
Typothetae of Amer., ates (1887), 600 W. 
ackson Blvd., Chicago, 3,000; Pres., EB. I. 
_Bilert, 318 W. 39th St,, ie Y¥. Cl: Sec., Edward T. 


United States—Associations and Societies. 
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Union Veteran Legion (1884), Soldiers Memorial 
Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa.; abt. 500; Nat'l, Com., 
A. B. Hay, Dist. Attorney's Office, Court House, 

Pittsburgh? Pa.; Adjt. Gen., Samuel M. Evans. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Gen. Alliance of (1890), 25 Beacon St., Boston; 
Mass.; Pres., Caroline S. Atherton (Mrs.); Sec., 
Miss Bertha ‘Langmaid. 

Unitarian Assoc., Amer. (1825), 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; Pres., Samuel A, Eliot; .Sec., 
Parker ’E. Marean. 

Unitarian Laymen's League (1919), 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; 11,364; Pres., Perey W. Gardner. 
403 Turks Head Bldg., Providence, R. I.; Sec., 
Kenneth McDougall, 

bey age oe Sunday School Soc, (1827), 25 Beacon 

Boston, Mass.; abt. 1,500; Pres., Rev. Geotge 
‘e arker; Sec., Miss Frederika Wendte. 
Bare? Press Associations (1907), 63 Park Row, 
Y. C.; Pres., Karl A. Bickel; Sec., Robert H: 
Paine, 

United ae Behe s codes Ancient Order of 
(1868), oO. U. Bidg., Fargo, No. Dak.; abt. 
150,000; a ieac Manion Workman, Will M, Narvis, 
Muscatine, Iowa; Sup. Recorder, E. J, Moore. 

United. Workmen of No. Dak., Grand Lodge of 
the Ancient Order of (1895), "A. O. U, W. Bldg., 
Fargo, No. Dak.; 24,500; Grand Master Workman, 
B. C. Marks; Grand Recorder, E, J. Moore. 

Universalist Church, Young People’s Christian 
Union of the (1889), 176_Newbury_ Sti, Boston, 
Mass.; 3,563; Pres., Carl H, Olson; Sec., Howard 
H. Dawes. 

Universalist General Convention (1866), 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass.; 48,620; Pres., Rev. John 
Murray’ Atwood, Canton,’ N. Y.;. Sec,, Rev. 
Roger F, Etz. 

Universities, Assoc. of Amer. (1900), 28 Educa- 
tional Institutions of No. Amer. Continent; Sec., 
G. Carl Huber. Uniy. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University Extension Assoc., Nat'l. 
institutions; Pres., J. A. Moyer, ee 
Education, Stste’ Hou Boston, Mass.; Sec., 
W. 8S. Bittner, Bixtan slog, ivision, Indiana’ Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. 

University Professors, Amer. Assoc. of (1915), 
222 Charles River Rd., Cambridge, Mass.; 6,200; 

T. Semple, 815 Pike St., Cincinnat: ti, (Or 

“H. W. Tyler. 

University Women, Amer. Pegs tes 1634 wie 
St., N._W., Washington, D. 

Mary E. Wooley, 54 Holyoke College, 80. H fiadlen: 
Mass.; Exec. Sec., Miss Eleanore Boswell. 

Urban League, N: ¥. (1918), 204 W. 136th St. 
N. Y. C.; 5,000; Chmn., Arthur C. eto 233 
Madison Ave., WN. F2C.3 Bec, 

Veteran Police Assoc., 


James H. Hubert. 
E'¢ (891), 156 Green- 


wich St. Wie Ges 000; Pres., Bernard Kelper; 
See., John . Churchill, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S. (1899), 


Memorial Bldg., Kansas City, Kan.; 100,000; 
Com. a age Frank T. Strayer, 704 Fletcher 
Trust B! , Indianapolis, Ind.; Adj. Gen., B. B. 
Handy, Jr. 


Veterans of the World War, Disabled Amer. 
Ue 2840 Melrose Ave., Cincinnati, O.; 35,000; 
tl. Com., William E. Tait; Natl. Adjt.,Vivian D. 


Gosply. 
Veterina Medical Assoc., Lina (1863), 716 
slae., Detralt Mich, 3,600; Chmn, Exec. 
us Way, 452 Lexington Ave., N 
ame. Dr nr Bice id ee Berg 

aateeiecal ‘Assoc., Amer. (1924), Rm, 227, State 
House, Indianapolis, Ind.; 3,937; Pres., Edwin A. 
Lee, Div. of Vocation Education, Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley, Calif.; Sec., Z. Smith, 

War Mothers, AMEE) ‘N.Y. a Chapter (1920), 
Hotel Astor, N. Y. C.; 350: ; Pres., Mrs. Chas. Haas, 
501 W. 110th 8t., N.Y. G.; Cor, Sec., ee a 
Dabney, 209 Wadsworth Ave, N. ¥. C 

Waterways Assoc,, ip Seate £1909), 1012 
Prudential Bide. Bunalo.s N. Y. Hoare W. 
Hill, Liberty Bank Bldg., ° Buttalo. °N: 7 Bees, 
George mn, JT 

moe hts and Measures, Amer, tastes get). 

Broadway, N. Y, C.; abt Z 


.| N.Y. C.; See. 
Ifare ii f N. ¥. (i935), ‘151 tans ‘Ave 
ih 4 10 i ey. DeForest; Dir 
Wan it 


West End Agiow! ii Ma: estic, (eke 
Park West and 724 St  N. ¥. C.; 650; Sec., Archi 
n 
Westchester County Children’s Assoc., Inc. 
, Rm. 509, 8 Church St., White Plains, N. X..2 
3,000; Pres. Bd. of Pie Mrs. Carroll Dunham, 129 
E. 69th St., N. Y. C .1 See., Mrs. Edith J, Mitchell, 


1888) 


\ 


man’s Christian Tenueraes Union, Natl. 
ae 1730 See. Ave., Evanston, Il.; 600,000; 

“g : ae la A. Boole, 377 Parkside Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. a Sec., Mrs. Frances P. Parks.” 

Woman Geographers, "Soc. of (ize), Washington, 

~ C.; active mem. 50, correspondi ng, mem #30; 
Pres., Mrs. Harriet. C. Adams; Sec. lair Niles, . 
1222 Hast}¥9th St. N. ¥. C. 

. Woman's Party, Natl. (1918), 21 First St. Bish 
; Washington, D. C.; Pres., Mrs. O. H. P. ont: 

' Sec., Miss Mabel Vernon. 

Woman’s Relief Corps, Natl. (Auxiliary to Grand 
Army of the eee (1883), 64 Spring St., Ober- 
lin, Ohio; Natl. Pres.,. Edith Mason 
. Christy; on pe Jamison Miller, Monticello, Ul. 

. Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, 
; Int'l, Alliance of, (1902), 190 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, 8.W.1, England; 43 countries; 
Pres., Mrs. Margery I. Corbett Ashby; Bey Mrs. 
_. Katherine Bompas. 

_.. Women of the U.S., Nat'l. Council of, (1888), 370 

é che Ave., N. Y. C.;.36 Nat'l. Organizations; 

‘Dr. Valeria H. Parker; Sec., Mrs. G. L 
CByenett, 42 The Mendota, Washington, D. C. 
Women Voters, N. Y. C. League of, (1920), Rm. 
Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


821, Graybar 
een Tees 5,000; Exec, Sec., Miss Clara E) King. 
i ‘Women Voters, Nat'l. beret of, (1919), 532 


A) by ge leony (om Pres., Miss 


Mrs. Arthur Ringland. 

43 Women’s Clubs, Gen. Fed. of, (1890), 1734 N, St., 
2 NG Washington, D. C.; 2,800,000; Pres., Mrs. 

' John Dickinson Sherman; Sec., Mrs. ‘Grace Mor- 

rison Poole, 8 White Ave., Brockton, Mass. 
Women’s Clubs, Long Island Fed. of, . (1895), 
FY _ 44,000; Pres., eg ee M. Strong, Piandome, 
5 N. . H. Hall Marshall, 63 Pine 
St., Garden ¢ city L. L, N.Y. 
‘ men’s Clubs, New York State Fed. of, 1894), 
4 ,000; Pres., Mrs. William H. ibe Y;. 136 Park 
é., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. John 8. 
B anne, 145 Chester St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Women’ s Educational. & Industrial Sue 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 4,356; 
Pres., Miss Margaret McGill; Sec., Miss “Mildred 


Jobn. 
Women’s ‘League for Animals, N. Y. (1910), aoe 
afayette St., N. Y. C.; 1,800; Pres., Mrs. J. 
yyneley Prince, e-o Amer. Legation, "Belgrade, 
Picco a Sec., Miss E. Mary Steers, 37 E. 67th 


St., 
“Women’s National Democratic Club (1923), 
oped New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C.; 

Mrs. Rose Yates Forrester. 
Js National Democratic Club, yee 
otel White, 303 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 6. 1,000: 
a . R. Sire; Sec., Belle Millinger, 940 St. 

olas Ave., N. Y. CG. 

n’s National LO RECT oo 

8 E. 37th St., N. Y..C.; 

Chittenden: res 
Trade Uni ion Leag ui 


17th St., N. W., 
" Belle Sherwin; Sec., 


ae 


aan. oven 142, 
Mis. Mary EB. LaRocea, Rin, 311; Nat'l. ae 
ra, Alexander Talley, Rm, 411. 


oa 


Wiee Commander tn 

Ge ‘Mason, U. S. V., 133 We Washingto: 

Chicago, Ill. 

Recorder tn Chtef—Brevet Captain John. O. Foer- 

ing, U. jie 1805 Pine St., Saget eae eee 
e 


nm St., 


Galena, i: 

Se ne win Captain John O. 
» 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia, 
Chaplain ds, Chief—Rev. Alexander 


ne 
te 
"The BL ‘H. Harriman Memorial Medal is awarded 
to the American steam railroad which during the year 
_ has been the most successful in protecting the lives 
and health of its employees and of the public, 
ae: winners, selected under the auspices of the 
aes an Muse um of Safety, have been— 
1816, Alabama Great Southern Railway Company. 
1915, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway Company; mee replica to the Scioto Divi- 


\ 


Wood oO 

& Third “Rve Rock 
Consul, A 

Woodsen of rere World, Sorerel . 


‘HARRIMAN MEMORIAL (RAIL SAFETY) MEDAL WINNERS, ie 


sland, I 
sland, 

#. Dalbot, Lincoln, Ni 
idg., Omaha, Ni 195. 


w. 0. W.B 
. Fraser; Sec., 


Com.; W.A 


J. T. Yates. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation teen! 17. E. 2d 
N. Pres., 


St., N. ¥. C.;.104,000 contributors;, 
H. Davis, 61 "Broadway, N. VAGs Bec., Ka mnerine 
C. Blackburn. 

Wool Manufacturers, Nat'l. Assoc. wh (1864); 
80 Federal! St., Boston, Mass.; Pres., Fr: 
Hobbs; Sec., Walter Humphreys. 

World Agriculture ee (1919), Amherst, Mass.; 
3,500; Pres., Kenyon L. Butterfield, East ea 

Mich.; Sec., Laurence H. Parker, Eddy P 
Brookfield, Mass. 

World Alliance for Int’l. Friendship Throu Ri 
the Churches (1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
10,000; Gen. Sec., Dr, Henry A. Atkingon. 

World Peace Foundsticn (1910), 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass.; Gen. Sec., Raymond T. Rich. — 

World \ bet AMPS, Inc., v. S., (1924), 244 Lexing-_ 

N.Y. Commander, Howard J. — 
ely, "Sas ’ Knox Pl, N. ¥: C.; Sec., Francis L. 
Lar’ , 

World’s Student Christian Federation (1895), + 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. and 13 Rue Jean — 
Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland: 399, rape Chmn. Sena pay H 

Yellowstone Trail Assoc. (1912), Rm. 403, 122 So. 
6th St., Minneapolis, Minn.; li ,000; Gen. Man., 
15,000; Exec. Chmn., Samuel J. Borowsky. 2 

ng Men's Christian Assoc., ner Council | 
feller Bidg., | 
land, 

Young Men’ s Hebrew Assoc. 

Ave. & 92d St., N. Y. C.; over 3.900; Exec. 


John R. Mott, N. Y. C.; Gen. Sec. 
H. O. Cooley. | 
You 
of, (1866), 347 Madison Ave., N. C.; 945,574; 
West 6th St. & Superior Ave., Cleves 4 B 
Jack Nadel; Sec., Eugene A. Paul, 52 W: 
Ne Wes 


ae 


Henriod, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Young Judea (1908), 114 Fifth Ave, N. ¥. C.; # 
Pres., David W. Teachout, Rms. s05 431 Rocke: 
M ; Sec., Dr. John R. Mot 
Gare, — 


ir, 


Young People’s Relisgious Union (1896) 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; Pres., Charles S. ~ 
Bolster; Sec., Ruth M. Twiss. Also Paar ae New | 


York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
Youn 


Miss Mabel ‘Cratty; address eee eee to 
Nancy Woods Walburn, Director of Publicity. 
Young Women’s Hebrew Assoc. (1902), 31 W. 


110th St., N. Y. C.; 5,000; ae Bytes Bella Unter- 
berg, 365. West End Ave., 'N. Y.'C.; Sec., Mrs. Ray 
F, Schwartz. 


Zinc Institute, Amer. Be 27 Cedar St., N. Y. 
C.; 207; Pres., Jesse G. Starr, Joplin, Mo.; Sec., 
Stephen S. Tuthill. 

Zionist Or pastor oy of fame; ce Dipee va — 

. . > 7 A 
Meyer W. Weisgal. 

Zoologists, Amer. Soc. of, shat 500; Pres., S. J. 
neaes "Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif.; 

E. Minnich, Univ. of Minn., Mi Minneapolis, ee. 


am 


U. Cookstown, N. J.; Act. Asst. Papeete 
Henry Ai Rogers, U. s. Beacon St., B i 
Mass.; Brevet Lieut. Col: William s. © awe 


Ogswi » 
Uv. 8. Vv. 140 Nassau St., N. Y. City; Capt Harry 8. 
Howard’ (Hereditary), Van Ness House, B mathe : 
Vt.; Col. Robert L. Messimer (Hereditary), 32 Lake- 
view Roa Road, ees pone tein! Mich. 

e Military Order of the Loyal Legi 
United Mitntes was organized Loyal Legion of ie 
officers of the Army, Navy nin Marine Corps of b 
“3 SE: ae aoe took - art in the war of 

2 ‘otal membership 0: Legit 

3,963 as of April 30, 1927. g ¥ ie je 


+ 


sion of the Norfolk & Western Railway Co; 

eer New_York Central Railroad Company: 

913, The Southern Pacific Company. ; 
1934 The Union Pacific System. 
1925, ‘The Union Pacific System, A silver 
of ec ° zal medal was awarded to the Duluth, 
sabe & Northern Railroad for having done the best 
safety work Pert railroads opera’ y 
,000,000 an 000 locomotive mi 


bronze; pak went to the Pea Bay. & ‘aston 


__ lighting and $3,667 


of entry or 
tor the trial 
' Philadelphia, Boston, 
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COST OF COVERNMENT IN CITIES OF ABOVE 30,000 POPULATION, 


The total population of the 247 cities of 30,000 
population and over under the census of 1920 was 
36,654,359, which had, it is estimated, increased to 
40,757,434 by July 1, 1925 (35.3% of the total popu- 
lation of the United States). The total land area on 
July 1, 1925, was 3,553,305 acres. For these cities 
during 1925, as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
the total receipts were: Revenue, $2,508,929,266; 
non-revenue, $3,201,642,524, 

The total payments were: Governmental costs, 
$2,911,990,960; non-governmental cost, $2,735,450,- 
297, The excess of governmental cost payments over 
revenue receipts was $403,061,594. Of the revenue 
receipts taxes brought in: On general property, 
$1,597,490,523; special, $61,491,072; poll, $4,696,- 
414; and on business and nor-business license, 
$72,791,212. Earnings of public service enterprises 
totaled $257,743,727, while the expenses of public 
service enterprises totaled, $146,602,539, Interest 
called for $266,009,621. Dog licenses brought in a 
revenue of $1,072,223. é 

The total cost for the year 1925 in these 247 cities 
for the police was $157,194,635; for the fire depart- 
ments, $119,450,685 plus $5,071,614. for its water 
service; for militia and armori $1,602,939; for 
conservation of health, $37,111,639, of which $10,- 
372,079 was for prevention and treatment of tuber- 
culosis and $5,889,635 for other communicable dis- 
eases; and for medical work for school children, 
$5,125,224, with $2,694,151 for other conservation 
of child iife. ¥ s 

The total cost in these cities in 1925 for sewers and 
sewage d was $19,855,414; for other refuse 
collection and dis , $3%,832,778; and for street 
cleaning, $51,521,426. The total ¢ of highways 
was $133,214,039, of which $36,473,263 was for street 

,210, for snow and ice removal. 

For charities the total cost was $89,406,120, of 
which outdoor poor relief accounted for $10,272,388; 

or in institutions, $10,272,388, and care of children. 

8,685,976. General hospitals cost $32,029,638, and 

the care of the insane in institutions, $6,823,953. 
Corrective institutions for adults cost $10,245,708; 
and for minors, $4,103,084; and probation boards, 
$1,836,870. 

For education the cost was $591,419,963, of which 
$571,827,138 was for schools; and $19,592,825 for 
1 ies. 


For recreation, 349,934,122 was spent by the cities 
in 1925, of which $32,922,590 was for parks and trees. 
The 247 cities also paid out for pensions a total of 


LITIGATION OF CUSTOMS CLAIMS. 


A statutory judicial remedy is given by the Tariff 
Act of 1922 for the return of money illegally exacted 
by the administrative customs officials before a 
special statutory court, called in that act the Board 
of United States General Appraisers. 

This title was changed by Act of Congress ap- 
proved May 28, 1926, to the United States Cus- 
toms Court. 

If the valuation by the local appraiser of im- 
ported merchandise upon which an ad valorem 
duty is assessed is disputed by the importer he may 
appeal for revaluation (or reappraisement as it 
is called) within ten days after the personal de- 
livery or mailing of the written notice of appraise- 
ment by the local appraiser. 

Tf the importer is dissatisfied with the classifi- 
eation of the Collector of Customs at the port of 
entry, he may file a protest in writing within sixty 
days with such collector, who thereupon must for- 
ward the papers to the court, and the case is regu- 
Boies ets eal and protest, for th 

These remedies of app and pro! ‘or the 
first time in the history of tariff litigation, have 
been accorded also to the American manufacturers, 
producers and wholesalers, who now have the 
right to appear and be heard as parties in interest. 

‘There is'no limitation upon the amount involved 
in sep Hien eR save apts ae 
chan’ imported by parcel post and claims aris 
et he oe ent and classification of baggage 
claimed to be aut from duty. 

-) The trial of the case is usually had at the port 
some nearby place. Regular dockets 
of such. cases are held ine New York, 
Baltimore, Chieago, New 


priest for policemen; $9,380,672 for firemen; 
$13,449,582 for school employees, $10,406,847 for 
mothers, and $2,230,562 for soldiers’ relief and burial. 

The per capita net revenue receipts was $61.90, of 
which $40.62 was from taxes on general property. 
The™per capita governmental costs payments was 
$37.43; per capita interest payment, $5.58; and per 
capita excess.of revenue receipts, governmental ex- 
penses and interests, over $14.00. 

i The police cost $3.86 per capita; fire department; 
33.06; conservation of health, $0.91; sanitation, $2.85; 
highways general expenses, $3.14; repair, $0.13; 
charities, hospitals and correction, $2.19: schools, 
314.03; libraries, $0.48, and recreation, $1.23. 

The total value of the public property—lands, 
buildings and equipment belonging to the cities and 
used for public purposes of the 247 cities at the end 
of 1925—was $7,584,329,031, of which $4,973,436,227 
was held for specified purposes notably: that used for 
general government was valued at $325,339,626; 
police, $53,495,184; fire department, $162,130,844; 
other rotection, $42,590,011; conservation of 
health, $46,868,749; sanitation, $196,5387,246; high- 
ways, $38,820,036; charities, hospitals and correc- 
tions, $235,478,648; schools, $1,864,335,933; librar- 
jes, $150,140,076; recreation, $1,733,578,87 


870,641); Municipal service enterprises, $60,920 
all ‘other, $63,200,456, value ‘of land, 


Was.52,610,892,804, of whic water supply systems ac- 
1; electric li 


an 
wee MS: and all other, $684, 144,697 


1925 was $4,659,629,234 ($114.33 per capita); the 
total value of property subject to the general 
property tax for city government was $63,584,524,863 
($1,560.07 per capita), of which $51,503,291,691 was 
real and $11,429,847,782 was hoe : e levy of 
the Lark property tax was $1,936,343,361 ($47.51 
per capita). 

The increase of the cost of government in the 146 
cities, being only those which were in the above 
30,000 class in 1903, is here given: 


Net Pet. Net Pet. 

Revenue Over Governmental Over 

YA Receipts 1903. ‘osts. 3. 
1925 2,197,241,971 400 2,549,149,178 396 
1923... 1,877,564,829 328 2,066,234,164 302 
1919 1,103,665,750 151 1,113,599,879 117 
1913... 802,565,390 83 12,390,262 77% 
1909. 663,379,686 51 761,562,037 48 
1903. 439,126,753... 514,189,206... 
Orleans, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland; 
Ore., San Francisco and Los Angeles. in addition 


special dockets are held at such other ports as, in 
the judgment of the Chief Justice, occasion may 
require. 

ere are no court costs d the procedure is 
simple and expeditious, yet includes all the safe- 
guards and protections of an ordinary court trial. 
Numerous claims against the Government arising 
from the administration of the customs laws are 
thus litigated and involye in the aggregate large 
sums of money. 

Reappraisement cases are heard by an Associate 
Justice, sitting alone, with an appeal by either the 
Government or the importer from his HAE RERE 
to one of the divisions of the court consisting of 
three Justices. ; 

Classification cases, including contests over the 
legality of an appraisement, the legality of any 
ad istrative regulation promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or the legality of other 
administrative action yesh in ‘the levy of an 
excessive rate or amount of duty by the collector 


of customs, are decided by this court. 

An ap lies from this court's ju: ent to the 
Court of Customs Appeals at Washington, from 
whence orari lies to the Supreme Court 


the United States in treaty cases, constitutio! 
cases and other cases whieh the Attorney Gener: 
certifies as of sufficient importance. tes 
The U.S. Customs Court meets at 641 Wasi m 
S807 
ctate Jus Me- 
Cieiland, Jerry B. 
William C. Adamso 
M. Young. 
One vacancy caused by the death of former Chief 
Justice Howell; Clerk—John W. Dale; Deputy Clerk 
Vincent ‘Trupper. - 
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ARIZONA | 
Phoenix 


Avalon 
. Bakersfield | 
Berkeley 


Es aytona Beach 


Fernandina _ 
Meade 


f 


Stuart yell 
‘Tallahassee > 
| Tampa ‘ 
_ W. Palm Beach 
' Winter Haven 


Two cities in 1927 adopted the City 
system of government, by charver. The growth o 


: Citles having Manager plan, by States, are as fol- 
rt lows: Where adopted by charter, blackface type is 


Waycross 
ILLINOIS 
Glencoe 
Hinsdale 


Winnetka 
INDIANA 
Michigan City 


Estherville 
Iowa Fails 


KANSAS 


Hays 
Hoisington 
Kinsley 

La Crosse 
McCracken 


Mansfield 
Middleboro 
Norwood 
Stoughton 
MICHIGAN 
Albion 


Big Rapids 
Birmingham 


Grand Rapids 
Grosse Pte. Shores 


Kingsford 
Iron Mountain 


eta 
Pe 


CITIES HAVING CITY MANAGERS. — 
Manager | the Manager plan by years 
f | totel containing one city for w 


Lapeer 
Marysville 
Manistee 
Manistique 
Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon 
Muskegon Hts. 


Petoskey 
Pleasant Ridge 


Portland 

Royal Oak 

St. Johns - 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Stambaugh 
Sturgis 

Three Rivers 


MINNESOTA 


Anoka 
Columbia Hts. 
Morris 

White Bear Lake 
MISSOURI 


Excelsior Springs 


Kansas City 
Maryville 
MONTANA 
Bozeman 
Columbus 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 


Cape May 
Keansburg 
Summit 

NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 


Sherrill 
Watertown 
Watervliet 

N. CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill 


MASSACHUSETTS] D 


urham 
Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 
Greensboro 
Hickory 

High Point 
Morganton 
Reidsville 
Rocky Mount 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland Hts. 
Dayton 

East pene 


Painesville 
Sandusky 


Ne ie ie 
anagers. 


al 


"Pur in. . | Char-| Ordi- Pur IN Char- { Ordi-— ' Pot In 
m EFFECT. ‘ter. |nance.| Total EFrnct. ter. |nance. | Total EYE CT. 
G12. wisitainis 1 2 3.}}1919....-..- oi x 
Bo h:) is eae as 4 6 1 7 111920. .....0% 23 
OS ilies (12 5 17 }j/1921...... 48 
NOLS. ee es 19 4 B8CNIOS2 Gate cede eo 
1916.....--5] 12 2 14. |11923....0.5- 29 
TOV ieiete. ea ang © 1 15 11924. .2..4..5 13 Total..... 
TOPS eS siete * 19 8 27 I 


Mangum 


Missionary Ridge 
TEXAS 

Austin 

Amarillo 
Beaumont 

Big Spring . 
Brenham 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Bryan 


-|Burkburnett 


Eastland 
Fort Worth 
Highland Park 
Longview 
Lufkin 
Marshall 
Mexia — | 


Bh fee Ky: 
SAW iS eh ar meta 2h 
ts shown by this table, the 
hich details are lacking. 

! Char- | Ordi- Pee 
ter. jnance.| Total 


x 


21 4 | 25 
16 4 20. 
ji 1 12. 
2 0 2 
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STATISTICS OF THE CHIEF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Questionnaires were sent by The World Almanae | actions for the year 1925 were used, and these are 
to the mayors and financial officers of all the cities in | given in i/alics. Where 80 printed in the column 
the United States having over 30,000 inhabitants, | headed, “Budget,” the Census italic figures are for 
asking for certain facts. These are printed below. | “‘“Governmental cost payments,” and include outlays 
When no answer was received, the figures of the | that may in some instances have been financed in part 
Bureau of the Census covering the financial trans- !-by bond issues.) 


Population Realty Ass'd 
Est. 1926. Valuation. 


Tax Levy.] Budget. 


Ss. 

Akron, Obio........++.- 6,646,826 12,303,356 
Alameda, Calif. ........ 7 617,757| 843,59: 
Albany, N. . 91/026 6,160,072] 4,902,744 
‘Allentown, Pa. 1174, 1728, 920/316] _'931,07 
‘Altoona, Pa... ..- 3) eee: 66.686, 185 1| 2,621,058 
Amster: 1,8 8s 25} _ 30,978,288 15133;272 

Asheville, 3 4 '000,000}......--.- 3'061,1 
Atlanta, G@........6005 .877, ‘000; 11099084 
Atlantic Clty, N.J...... 187244'413] 312,886,939 10,413,292 
ATI, Ne M3 ows ne + 1,088,074 2'000, 15505,026 
mupunte, GAics pis. 0s 2'891, ‘425, 1'740;700 
‘Aurora, Tl.. 4 1,328,161 11,476,010 21320,657 
Austin, Tex 10161] __2;893,176| _ 31,860,238 1}018,608 
50/560) 115,174,449] 1,102,739,513 49'508)968 
6,680} 1,373,500 "286,430 1,694,877 
7680} _ 1,921,154, 48,101,475 1,450,298 
2'544| 10,760,206] 118,048,497 4'913,139 
6.474] 5,943,713 2,045, 1,848'218 
5,494 893/802} 85,158,390 1/222'450 
11/172} — 3,044/000 '508,6 1;237,037 
51991} 6,595,475} 108,525,810 4°631,137 
32,166] 15,215,051 04, 7197/4385 
3,200 298,000 700 886,150 
271634] 39,065,556 61,542,901 
9'370} 13,608,000 8,166,389 
13677} 3,530,141 3,471,147 
4'240)  _2068,590 ‘061,333 
26,880 77,805,948 40,658, 189 
3319} 1,417,000 413'539 
4'002| _ 5,550,240 6,299,574 
4.915] 11,524,461 1272,496 
81029] 13,176,771 "579,064 
13,010] 2,050,300 821,856 
3744, 7,174,581 1,382,523 

21964] 2,771,362 600, 
8,167 6.700.546 512,782 

10,624 9,059, ,413, 
1,191 2,781,67 eat ees 
3:0 2'433,532 ; TOTAL 
125,430; 4 053,623 1223, 724,124 
er 1 2'438'695 

’ ' 
16,021,025 
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1 34,400) 1,908 2'845,20 
1856 |(e) 212,600| 15,360] 20, 
7,600) 6.200 
a) 52/469] 11:3 
e) 180,700| 10,688 
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- Oshkosh, Wis..... 00.00. 
_ Pasadena, Calif 


Snie? ic, N. 
_ Paterson, N. 
Pawtucket, R me 
2 “ (8) Population, Jan. 1,°.1920. (bd 
—  (d) State Census, 1925. (e) Estimated by Census Bureau for 1927. 
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Petersburg, Va.... We 
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- Phoenix, Ariz 


So le, Mass........ 
» South Bend, Ind........ 
mS Wash 
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Realty Ass'd 
Valuation. 


Arkansas i é 
California pieloze pLOOUy Bepts 
Colorado.....-0s++.|1876, Aug. 
Connecticut Aes 1. {1788; Jan. 
1787, Dec... 
1790, July i 
1845, Mar. 
1788, Jan. 
1890, July 
1818, Dec. 


-., Kansas. « 
- entucky 
Louisiana 
cyt oe 9 

aryland..... Miolete i 

; Massachusetts. aeeles |1788, Feb. 
Michigan. .... ‘ 1 
Minnesota... 
* Mississippi.. 

_Missouri....- 
' Montana. 


New Hainpshive 4 

ew Jerse ' 18) 8,224) 1664 | 160 | (70 |Trenton....... 
=) New Mexico: 1912, Jan. 6] 122,634 | 1537 | 390 | 350 jSanta be....... 
New Yi 1788, July 26. 204 |} 1614 | 320 |} 310 jAlbany......-.- 
North Gurolina 1789, Nov. 21 52,426 | 1650 | 520 | 200 |Raleigh........ 


» North. Dakota...... 1889, Nov. 2} 70/837 | 2780 | 360 | 210 |Bismarck....... 

Sa Se Cee ues . 1g 41,040 205 |Columbus...... 
- Oklahoma. oe caer a |1907, Nov. 16] 70,057 210 |Oklahoma City.. 
' Oregon... ....--+ .»./1859, Feb. 14]. 96,699 i x 


jh eR .|1787, Dec. 12 457126 
Rhode Island....... 1790, May 29 1,248 
South Carolina. ....|1788, May 23} 30,989 
- South Dakota..... uteees Nov. 2] 77,615 


215 jColumbia. 
245 . |Pierre. 
120 |Nashville. 


ag MESSE. . 6+ ++ 200s 1796, June 1) 42,022 ‘ 
OXAS. wie eee 1845, Dec. 29} 265,896 620 |Austin......... 
Utah. : .|1896, Jan. 4) 84,990 275 . |Salt Lake City: > 
‘Vermont. 5 1791. Mar. 4 9,564 | 90 -|Montpelier..... 
11788, June 26} 42,627 205 |Richmond...... 


Virginia. . 


‘Washington. 11889, Noy. 11] 69,127 230 jOlympia........ 
West V eee “11863, June 20] 24,170 260 |Charleston...... 
Wisconsin.. 1848, May 29 56,066 290 | |Madison....... 
“11800, Tay aA) 275 \Cheyenne...... 


Dollars. 
1,111,087,235 
°673,127,177 
420, "741 
6,841/548,452 
1,0. 205 


8, 1929 |Jan. 
1929 |Jan. 


7830, 
70,655,318 
4,561,137 


20, 069" 9. 575 78,908,261 
: ns 7122'1 1, 069, 767. 461 - 776,070,572 
IdahO.....0se+eeeeees 2/350,000 000 | \ 477,000, 

- Tilinois.... 6... eee sees 263, 295.763 141, 223) 500 3,037,943,925 
| Indiana... ....eeeeeres 45, 2191298 None. 1,965, 152,195 
TOW: 0s eeeceereee + Bus 238, 263,420 
NASHAB AAC cunts Proieis's 5 « 1,765,788,859 
PICONGUGRY 4.chy Gans eo 1,514,995,526 
-Toulsiana. Re etinctale + sie 1,717,877,125 
938,300 
480,844,373 
§,842,315,218 

8 678,735,781 
1,943,879,780 


750,000,000 
3,498,057,528 
peeeecne 848,234,679 


Vermont... .....eeee+ [Jan 
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Be rss av eesennes 


‘|Jan.’ 7, 1929 |Jan: 


, “Wisconsin........ eens 
Peta * ie Ste 3 ...-- idan, 7, 1929 |Jan. 
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ere isipieintleiniele »200,000,0 
_ Nevada S5bo ORE RAR "158,306,073 
New Hampshire...... 527,127,325 
#370180/009 
New York........ he "165, 
~ North Caroling. ESAS S aeons nop pon 
North Dakota. ....-.. | 722/705,082 
9,160,076,100 
1,093,872,463 
1,110,677,348 
8,256,584,62' 
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223,418,898 
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The Anited States of America. 


(FEDERAL REPUBLIC.) 


oe? Continental. Total 
AREA, square miles....... 3,026,789 3,788,371 
POPULATION, 1920......105,710,620 117,859,495 


POPULATION, 1926, est...113,493,770 87.5 to sq. m. 
WEALTH, 1923 Census, est.....4.. $320,803,862,000 

The United States of America, oldest republic, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
States and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
is called for convenience in reference Continental 
United States. Its non-contiguous areas are the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; Porto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone, all aggregating 711,582 square miles, which, 
added tothe 3,026,789 square miles of Continental 
United States, give a total of 3,738,371 square miles. 

The population of Continental United States, 
Census of 1920, was 105,710,620; of the non-con- 
tiguous areas (partly estimated) 12,148,875, the 
grand total being 117,859,495. The estimate of the 
Census Bureau of the population of Continental 
United States for July 1, 1927, is 118,628,000, for 
it is growing by more than a million and a half a year. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


hian system, 
a bBo to 7,000 feet of altitude, and ranging north 


is SMyaat, fertile plain, the valley of the Mississippi 
River, a thousand mil 


beyond which westwardly is a tableland of mean 
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nd carry immense passenger 4) 


he MI! Delaware, 
_ ee ict are navigable for 


to in California, 
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classification of occupations, 


Of the lesser rivers, the. most {mportant are the 
Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cumberland, 
Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, in the eastern 
half of the country. and the Arkansas and Red 
west of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising in 
Colorado, non-navigable, save for 61 miles from its 
mouth, is in the eastern half boundary between the 
United States and Mexico. 

The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 
into Bering Sea. It is 1,765 miles long and navigable 
for 1,200 miles. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


In natural resources, the United States is, one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oil, 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natural 
stores, and ractically every base mineral known to 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The timber 
resources have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation, and 
bas matured plans to make the natural timber lands 
ent eo by replanting. Of the original area of 
‘orests, 822,238,000 acres, 469,475,000 remain 
(1922), of which 138,160,000 are virgin forests. 
There are 158,395,056 acres in the 160 national 
forests and about 7,280,000 in the 19 national parks. 

The climate of the United States is of every grada- 
tion, from the north temperate, with rather cold 
winters and pleasant. summers, to the sub-tropical, 
with every variety of flora adapted to so wide a 
range of latitude. Eastwardly and westwardly, 
even greater variation is found. For there are 
regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table- 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
average precipitation in the United States—120 
inches @ year. 

The Southwestern United States is marked by 
several almost deserts, susceptible of reclamation by 
irrigation, some of which were the beds of great 
inland salt water seas, at some points the present 
surface elevation being below sea-level. 

The Thirteen Original States as at present con- 
stituted have an area of 892,135 square miles, and 
were colonies, many with a vast indeterminate 
hinterland, when the War of the Revolution was 
fought against England, 1775-83. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION, 


_ The United States has been known as a melting- 
ot of the peopies of the earth, its population at 
first of the ancient races such as the Aztecs, then 
of the American Indian, and in the first days of 
settlement by white people from Europe, English 
redominating. From the beginning immigration 
as been numerous, and attained a million persons 
a year up to the beginning of the World War, Chinese 
and Japanese being rigidly restricted. (See Index 


es.) 
The 1920 census assigned of the total 105,710,620 
native white, 81,108,161; native 
parentage, 15,694,- 
Those of 


13.689; d 18 TB ‘in 1926 
1° bee’ smmatgra i nd from Mexico, 
67,721. 


umber of aliens deported under warrant 
Sncaiings {in 1926-27 was 11,622 (10,904 in 1925-26). 
crease in population in the decade 1910-20 


rom Canada came 
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wos 13, 738 354. Twelve States—New York, Pennsyl- 


"California, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Texas, 
seer Jersey, Massachusetts, idahoma, North 
Carolina and Minnesota, in that order—sup lied 
8,979,722 of that increase, while three—Mississippi, 

ev ‘and Vermont—returned a decrease totalling 
- During this penod the urban com- 
munities absorbed 7,000,000. of the 9,000,000 in- 
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and their importance, in the sense of number of 
workers in 2ach, at the Census of 1920 are: 
Agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry.. One anon 


Extraction of minerals...........-.. .<-+ 1,090,22 

Manufactures and mechanical industries. .12,818,524 
Transportation. ......+...-ee- Ay et 3,063,589 
PEARY, atte d « cues he albls Sheslete ehetedelaretelbiers 001s 4,242,970 
Public service (not elsewhere classified) . 770,462 


Professional SCTVICE....-- +. seco eee ee 
Domestic and personal service 
Clerical 


manufactures, 
upon the location of these industries depends the 
location of the other six groups. 
settles in a particular centre, transportation, trade, 
public, professional and domestic service and clerical 
workers distribute themselves accordingly. 

The number of women wage earners in 1920 was 
8,549,571, of ‘which 42 per cent. were under the 
age of twenty-five. Y 

There were 122,519 lawyers and judges; 150.007 
physicians and surgeons; 127,270 clergymen; and 
136,121 civil, electrical, mechanical and mining 
engineers. 


On the Federal civil service lst, June 30, 1926, 


were 560,705; the record number was 917,760 on 
Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1918. 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION. 


For the school year 1923-24 there were 564,263 
pupils enrolled in public kindergartens; 54,456 in 
private kindergartens; 20,898,930 in public element- 
ary schools, including kindergartens; 1,473,145 in 
private and parochial elementary schools, including 
-kindergartens; 3,389,878 in iy high schools; 
254,119 in private high Schools; 61,858 in prepara- 
tory departments of colleges and universities; 35,232 
‘in secondary courses in normal. schools; a total of 
3,741,087 in secondary schools; 245,669 in teacher- 
training schools; 664,266, excluding preparatory 
students, in colleges, universities, and professional 
schools. Private commercial and business schools 
reported 188,368 students in 1925. If enrollments 
jn industrial schools for delinquents, schools for the 
deaf, blind, and feeble-minded, as given for 1922, and 
enrollments in schools for Indians, and for schools in 
Alaska be included, the total number of students 
was 27,398,170. There are approximately 1,000,000 
teachers for all of these schools. 

Including outlays the public elementary schools 
cost $1,231,554,330 that year and the public high 
schools $589,189,606.. The private elementary 
schools-are estimated to have cost $86,812,435 and 
the private high schools $44,145,553. Receipts for 
colleges under public control amounted to $151,781,- 
079 and for those under private control $189,203,947. 
Teacher-training institutions expended $22,474,818. 
If to these amounts be added the costs of industrial 
schools, ete., as above, the total is $2,386,889, 132. 

Public elementary and high school property was 
valued at $3,744,780,714 and private high-school 
property at $396,616,100. Private elementary school 
property was estimated to be worth $300,000,000. 
Teacher-training institutions have property valued 
at $136,623,958 and colleges and universities at 
$1,056,929,060, excluding endowments. Teacher- 
training institutions have endowments and produc- 
tive funds valued at $12,862,722 and colleges and 
universities at $814,718,813. The total value of 
school property as reported above was $6,462,531,367. 

There were in use in 1924 263,280 public elementary 
and high school buildings, of which number 157,034 
were one-room schools. here were approximately 
22,500 public high schools, 2,500 private high schools, 
89 teachers’ colleges, 114 State normal schools, 29 
city normal schools, and about 67 private normal 
schools. There were 144 colleges and universities 
under public control and 769 under private control. 

Of the population of 10 years of age and over, 
the percentage of illiteracy shown by the Census of 
1920 was 5.9 (7.7 in 1910); of this native white 2 per 
cent. were illiterate; of the foreign born, 13.1; of 
the Negro, 22.9; attending school were 90.6 per cent. 
of those between 7 and 13 years of age; 79.9 of 
chose of 14 and 15; 42.9 of those of 16 and 17; and 
14.8 of those of 18 to 20. The percentage of decrease 
in illiteracy in the United States from 1900 to 1910 
was 27.74 per cent.; and from 1910 to 1920 it was 
32.04 per cent. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The agricultural interests of the country gre Very 
large. The Census Bureau reported for 1920 that 
of the approximate land area of _1,903,215,366 
acres, all farm lands contained 955,863,715 acres; 
improved lands, 503,073,067 acres, or 52.6 per cent. 
of all the land in the farm lands classification; that 
the value of all farm property was $77,924,100,338; 
of land alone, $54,829,563,059; of buildings, $11,- 
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486,439,543; of implements, $3,594,772,928; and of 
livestock, $8,013,324,808; the value of all farm 
crops in’ 1919 being $14,755,364,894, against $9,- 
a ae in mae Oger) having been due 
argely to very muc gher prices. 

fhe pamrice of farms was 6,448,343. Those 
under 20 acres numbered 796,535; from 20 to 49 
acres, 1,503,732; from 50 to 99. acres, 1,474,745; 
from 100 to 174 acres, 1,449,630; from 175 to 499 
acres, 1,006,477; from 500 to 999 acres, 149,819; 
1,000 acres and over, 67,405. Owners numbered 
3,925,090, and tenants, 2,454,804. White farmers 
numbered 5,498,454, colored farmers, 949,889, and 
foreign-born farmers, 581,068. 

Jt is interesting to note that 2,146,362 automo- 
piles were then on farms (being 333 per 1,000 of 
all farms); also 139,169 motor trueks and 246,083 
tractors. These farms were supplied with tele- 
phones to the number of 2,498,495 (38.7 per cent. 
of all the farms being supplied). 10 per cent., or 
643,899, had water piped into the house, and 7 
per cent., or 452.620, had gas or electric light. 

There were 3,085,000 laborers on the farms on Jan. 
1, 1925, as against 3,194,000 on Jan. 1, 1924. A 
further estimate of the Department of Agriculture 
gave the number of people living on farms on Jan. 1, 
1926, as 30,655,200; and on Jan. 1, 1925, 31,134,000; 
also that the farm acreage had decreased to 924,- 
889,386 acres. 

Meat consumption per capita in 1925 was 164.9 
pounds, practically unchanged from 165 in 1885. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimated the agricultural 
capital of the United States at $59,712,000,000 in 
1927, as compared with $58,255,000,000 in 1926; and 
the gross agricultural income for the. fiscal. year 
1926-27 at $12,080,000,000, a decrease of 5%, due to 
eotton prices, compared with $12,670,000,000 in 
1925-26. This is made up of $9.549,000,000 com- 
puted as cash income from sales and $2,531,000,000, 
the value of food and fuel consumed on farms. 


1926 1927 
(militons of dollars) 
Value of farm products: 
Dairy and poultry .....-.e000 der 3,589 3,754 
Meat animals ........ Watt ae a Siem 2,848 2,842 
Fruits and vegetables ........... 1,686 1,511 
GrAing ccc ak keer Jeune 7594 1,456 
Cotton and cottonseed ........65 1,749 1,291 
Miscellaneous ......-..5 Wet denne 1,204 1,176 
Total value ......... deetaeees , 12,670 12,080 
Paid out of income: 
Wages to hired labor. ... 6.6. ssc c cee ewes 1,238 
Operating costa.s ss .2e0. 0. sek Ue oe ah aie 2,987 
Taxes on operator-owned investments..... 654 
Rent on property from non-operator .....% ,042 
Interest on debt to non-operator....... iis 750 
Total paid out........ PRGA he aloes 6,671 


The value of all farm-_crops in 1926 was estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture at $8,415,778,000 
from 356,433,000 acres, and of all animal products at 
$6,694,222,000 making the total farm production, 
omitting crops fed to livestock, $15,110,000,000. 
The value of all farm property was estimated in 1925 
at $56,913,567,000. Of this the value ofthe land was 
$37.779,050,000; of buildings, $11,767,473,000; of 
implements and machinery, $2,691,703,000; and of 
var Oer. Se cacee ke Ragas Gr: orn the 
number of farms to be 6, ‘ , With a total acre- 
age of 924,889,000. 
ros of staple oe 1926 was: 

creage. Bushels, Farm Value. 
Wheat. .56,526,000 832,305,000 $997,589,006 
Corn... .99,492,000 2,645,031,000 1,703,430,000. 
Oats .. .44,394,000 1,253,739,000 99,531,000 
Potat’s . 3,151,000 356,360,000 . 
T’bac’o. 1,664,700 Tbs. 1,323,388,000 245,175,000 
Hay... .72,346,000 tons 96,362,000 1,317,207,000 


Cotton production for four years was: 


Acreage Yield, 
Bales. Picked. er Acre, 
1026 soa s ai steiinie 18,618,000 47,653,000 187.0 Ibs. 
RO 25:u!. So, een -16,104,000 45,467,000 167.2 Ibs: 
W924 aed. Has 13,639,399 | 41,360,000 157.4 Ibs: 
1923 .....,...-10,170,694 37,123,000 130.6 Ibs. 
Pre-war av’ge . .12,754,000 3,223,000 183.7 Ibs, 


The value was: 1926, $1,016,346,000; 1925, $1,- 
597,670,000; 1924, $1,573,399;000; 1923, sievisises 
000. To this should be added the production of cot- 
ton seed, 8,' 67,000 tons in 1926 valued at $154,089,- 
000; 7,150,000 tons valued at $194,970,000 in 1925; 
6,051,000 tons valued at $195,951,000 in 1924; and 
4,502,000 tons valued at $190,050,009 in 1923. 

To commercial truck crop 2,420,500 acres were de- 
voted in 1926'and the produce valued at $326,617,000; 
eee on a pace Seti peaches, b dead ei 

a fi pe! , lemons and eranberr: 
was valued at $459,720,000. Selita 


2 


Sagi SRA 


- The census of a yech tty was An thousands): 


920 1926 192 
RALGUIG conte y'a)k ies 61,804 66,506 59,184 57,521 
Sheep ...... - 52,448 38,300 39,864 41,099 
Swine... ‘ 58,186 66,130 52,055 52,536 
FIOTSOS os yeas 1 18,059 15,840 15,279 


’ ° iad 


MINING. 
The total value of mineral products of the United 
States in 1926 as given by the Bureau of Mines was 
$6,262,000,000 ($5,667,000,000 in 1925); of these 
metallic products were valued at $1,402,920,000, and 
fuels, coal, petroleum, etc., $4,.852,000,000. 
Bituminous coal production in 1926 was 578,290,- 
000 short tons, valued at $1,272,000,000 (520,052,- 
741 in 1925); anthracite, 75,390,582 long tons valued 
at $474,164.252 (55,193,882 tons In 1925, valued at 
$327,664,512); coke, 55,863,000 short tons (51,266,- 
943 in 1925). 
The output of petroleum was 770,874,000 barrels, 
valued at $1,447,760.000 (755,852,000, valued at 
$1,270,000,000 in 192 The refineries of the 
United States in 1926 consumed in the manufacture 


unces, valued at $39,136,497 ($45,911,864 in 1925, 


MANUFACTURING 

Preliminary reports of the census of manufactures 
taken in 1925 show 187,390 establishments (195,580 
in 1923) with an output valued at $62,713,713.730 
($60,258,470,000) of which $26,778,066,026 ($25,777,- 
615,000) was added by manufacture; the average 
number of wage earners was 8,384,261 (8,768,491); 
total wages paid $10,729,968,927 ($10,999,281,784). 

Expansion of output per person has been % 
from 1923 to 1925, and 40% from 1919 to 1926. This 
fs held to be due to increased utilization of machinery 
and power, new labcr-saving devices, inc 
efficiency and elimination of waste. 

The chief industries (including kindred products) 
by value of products in 1925 with number of wage 
earners and amount of wages paid, were: 


Seer cin ue 
tries Earners. es. ucts. 
Class of Industries Harriers. nous Dol, Thous. Dot. 
tig eee 664.760 792,681 10,418,536 
extlies, ete, 1211 1,627,141 1,604,013 9.122.808 
Iron and steel, etc. 
re Sreench) 851,270 1,284,339 6,461,668 
Cienicals, ete... 380°595 505,886 6,430,027 
epepevortation 
ment, air, ; 
fang and Water: 559,578 908,488 5,451,753 
not inc. 
Drizame acpment 5B848 1.20529 3020-261 
it i 9 i 5 3 Is 
Paper, printngicte. 921145 978.375 3,688,552 
Metals and motel 
Si becnuron steel 275,292 980,781 2,898,770 
Leather and 18 215,288 356,246 1,767,581 
Stone, clay & glass. 353,036 467,012 — 1,640,652 
Rite He He ae 
ber ucts, . . 5 , 
Beep ccomanutag,, 132,132 111,558 1,091,001 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Europe is the largest customer of the United 
States, buying one-half of the exports and sendin 
30% of the imports. Exports in 1926-27 incresned 
2.7% while imports declined slightly. 

The trade with Latin America again showed an in- 
crease in the calendar year 1926 in imports (3.5%), 
but a slight decrease (1.2%) in exports, chiefly to 
Cuba ($38,167,357). The figures were: Imports from 
North American Republics, 1926, $475,435,831; 1925, 
$490,006,572; from’South American Republics, 1926, 
$566,241,839; 1925, $516,440,505; total imports, 
1926, $1,041,677,670; 1925, $1,006,447,077; exports 
to North American Republics, 1926, $394,086,015; 
1925, $445,472,190; to South American Republics, 
1926, $440,137,940; 1925, $399,124,747; total ex- 


ports, 1926, $834,223,955; 1925 844,590,937, 


American investments in Latin America are estimated 
Jan. 1, 1927, at $4,000,000,000, by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The value of imports and exports for the last seven 
fiscal years 1s: 


Year 
(Fiscal). 


Excess of 
Exports. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
.516,510,033 3,959,640,322 
771,156,489 69 
956,733,373 
22 
77 


Exports. 


exported was: 


mports. Exports. 
Gold.- Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Doitars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. 
"21-2 468,318,273 70,684,298 27,345,282 62,694,677 
"29-3 284,089,550 64,947,025 49,021,975 55,906,956 
"23-4 417,025,635 79,939,985 10,206,94 


1 98,785,586 
"24-5 134,145,136 71,607,902 248,729,698 108,828,727 
38,459 9 32. 


"25-6 210,726,485 69,400,376 113,438, 97,981,732 
"26-7 251,756,000 59,605,000 103,845,000 80,881,000 
The United States Dehernant of Commerce 
estimates that in 1926 $456,000,000 was spent by 
368,000 American tourists in Europe and$200,000,000 
in Canada, while the expenditures of foreign visitors 
to the United States reached $115,000,000, of which 
$40,000,000 was spent by Canadians and $15,000,000~ 
by Mexicans. The department reports that in 1925 


more than 356,155 Americans left the United States 


exclusive of those who went to Canada. 
. MERCHANT MARINE 


The United States had on July 1, 1927, a merchant 
marine of 4,406 vessels of 100 tons and over (4,627 in 
1926), of which 3,577 (3,718) were steam or motor and 
829 (909) sailing, with a total tonnage of 14,585,300 
(14,878,761). Motor ships alone numbered 248 of 
402,716 tonnage. (In 1926, 156 of 266,012.) In 1926, 
78 ships of 100 tons and over, totaling 150,613 tons. 
were built (1925, 101 of 128,776). 

The United States leads in oil-using vessels, having 
on July 1, 1927, 374 (374) tankers of 2,293,539 (2,319,- 
314) tons and 1,822 (1,851) steamers fitted for burn- 
ing fuel with a tonnage of 8,875,820. (9,002,007), 
nearly one-half the world total. 

There entered at American bebe in 1926 a total 
tonnage of 76,923,000 (69,378,041 tonnage in 1925) 
of which 26,880,000 tonnage were American ani 
50,043,000 tonnage were foreign. In 1926, 44,686,000 
tons of cargo were imported and 68,140,000. ex- 

ed. The American-carried proportion of the 
total water-borne commerce, including Great Lakes 
and tanker traffic, was of imports, 47%; of exports, 

Te 


RAILROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


The total railroad mileage, Jan. 1, 1927, was 
250,468, of which Class I carriers (i.e., whose annual 
operating revenues éxceed $1,000,000) operated 
236,522 miles. The capitalization of the Class I rail- 
Toads was $22,089,000,000, of which $9 454,000,000 
was stock, and $12,667,000,000 funded.debt. Divi- 
dends in 1926 totaled. $403,224,390. Net operat 
income (after deduction of taxes, equipment, rent: 
etc.) in 1926, $1,213,543,000, and 1n 1925, $1,136,728,- 
000. Gross earnings in 1926 were $6,380,092,000, 
4.2% more than In 1925 ($6,246,884,000). Operating 
expenses in 1926 were $4,666,226,000; in 1925, 
$4,633,497,000. The operating ratio in 1926 was 
73.14%, and in 1925, 74.17%. The Class I railroads 
paid in taxes $388,942,000 in 1926. The number of 
employees of all railroads in 1926 was 1,884,148 
(1,782,402 in Class I alone) whose average wage was 
$1,654 a year. Equipment, Jan. 1, 1927, was 62,428 
locomotives, 2,336,470 freight cars, and 57,000 pas 
senger train cars. Car loadings (revenue freight) in 
1926 were 53,309,000, exceeding 1925 by 4.1%, and 
the greatest in the history of the railroads. ‘Gross 
tons of freight per train were 1,737 (excluding the 
locomotive and tender); car-miles per car-day 
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reached 30.4, revenue per ton-mile was 1.082 cents 
and speed was 11.9 miles per hour. 

On Jan, 1, 1926, there were 270,653 miles of state 
highways, of which 145,509. miles were surfaced and 
2,731,172 of local roads of which 376,406 were sur- 
faced, In 1926 9,741 miles of surfaced highway were 
completed -under Federal aid—$94,318,278 of the 
$209,988,704 total cost. Since 1916 when the Federal 
‘Aid Law was passed, up to Dec. 31, 1926, Federal aid 
highways had been completed to a total of 56,717 
miles; with 16,156 additional under construction. 
Congress in June, 1926, appropriated $165,000;000 
for ‘the construction of highways during the two 
years ending June 30/1929. Of this $15,000,000 was 
for building improved roads in the National parks. 
The balance, $75,000,000 a year, is to be matched 
Gollar for dollar by States through which the high- 
ways will be built. 

Americans spend annually about $14,000,000,000 
for the purchase and maintenance of automobiles; 
the number of passenger cars and trucks registered in 
1926 was 22,001,393 (19,954,347 in 1925), or about 
one to every 5.3 inhabitants, and 135,941 State and 
Federal Government owned. In 1926, 3,765,048 pas- 
senger cars and 494,337 automobile trucks were built 
(in 1925, 3,696,450 and 478,396). Motorists in 44 
States and the District of Columbia paid in 1926 
$187,603,231 in gasoline taxes, of which $120,367,054 
was used in maintenance and construction of high- 
ways. New Jersey began to levy a tax July 1, 1927, 
and Illinois, Aug. 1; Massachusetts, New York and 
Hawaii levy no gasoline tax. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 

The national wealth of the United States on 
Dec. 31, 1922, as shown by a survey by the Census 
Bureau, was $320,863,862,000, an increase _of 72.2 
per: cent. over 1912 ($186,299,664,000). The per 
capita wealth of the nation increased from. $1,950 
to $2,918 in ten years, or 49.6 per cent. It is pointed 
out, however, that at_1913 prices the grand total 
for 1922 would be $206,000,000,000 and the per 
capita wealth $1,885. (See Index for. tables.) 

Real estate not taxed in the United States, includ- 
ing schools, churches, and State and local public 
Benes and institutions, is valued at $20,032,475,- 


The national income of the United States, accord- 
ing to a study made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, was $78,649,000,000 in 1926, $77,313,- 
000,000 in 1925, and $70,768,000,000 in 1924. This 
$671.43 per capita, and $1,805.37 per person gain- 
fully employed. The Board estimated the National 
wealth had risen by Dec. 31, 1925 to $355,300,000,000. 

In the fiscal year 1925-26 the number of Individual 
income tax returns filed was 4,171,051, the aggregate 
net income $21,894,576,408, and the net tax $734,- 
655,183. ‘Tax revision was responsible for a decrease 
from the previous year of 3,198,747 (43.40%) in 
number filing returns, a decrease of $3,761,577,051 
(14.66%) in total net income recurned but an increase 
of $30,259,793 (4.30%) in the total tax collected. 
Of the 207 persons who reported het taxable incomes 
of over $1,600,000 for 1925 (75 in 1924). 96 were from 
New York State, and seven reported incomes of over 


5,000,000. 

The United States had in 1923 more than 11,000 
millionaires, Joseph S. McCoy, Actuary of the Treas- 
ury Department, deduced from a study of income 
tax returns for that year, and had one billionaire, 
North’ Dakota was then the only State without at 
least one millionaire. New York has 2,800; Penn- 
sylvania, 1,052; Ilinols, 800; Massachusetts, 610; 
California, 470; and New Jersey, 390. He estimat 
that one out of every 10,450 Americans was a mil- 
Honaire. 

Internal Revenue taxes collected during the fiscal 
year 1926-27 totaled $2,865,683,130, an increase of 
$29,683,238 over the preceding year. Total individual 
income tax collections during the fiscal year 1926-27 
were $911,939,911, an increase of $32,815,504 over 
those of 1925-26, which were $879,124,407. Total 
cceporation income tax collected was $1,308,012,533, 
an increase of $213,032,799 over 1926. Miscellaneous 
internal revenue taxes collected were $645,730,686, a 
Goarease due to modification of $216,165,065 from 
The Customs receipt for the fiseal year 1926-27 
figures for 1925-26 in parentheses) amounted to 

605,000,000 ($579,561,226). The total Federal 
taxation was therefore Appresmnaray $3,475,000,000, 
The latest figures available for State and local taxa- 
tion were for 1923, the estimate being $4,495,000,000, 
approximately $40.60 per capita. 

The volume of money in circulation on July 1, 1927 


was $4,745,222,568; amount held by Federal Reserve 


Banks and agents, $1,727,532,925; amount held in 
the United States Treasury, $2,059,236,186 (which 
does not include gold and silver held in trust against 
certificates, and that held against United States 
Treasury notes of 1890); total stock of money, 
$8,531,991,679. Of this stock of money, United 
States notes amounted to $346,681,016; Federal Re- 
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serve notes, $2,077,473,195 (secured by commercial : 


aper and gold); Federal Reserve bank notes, ,854,- 
3 ; and National bank notes, $704, 146,267 (both 
issues secured by United States bonds and other 
securities held by the Treasury of the United States); 
Treasury notes of 1890, $1,326,804; gold in circula- 
tion, $386,460,785; gold held in Federal Reserve 
Bank and’ agents, $527,635,307; gold certificates, 
$1,625,285,099; silver dollars in circulation, $62,266,- 
733: silver certificates, $469,591,901; and subsidiary 
a $295,818,732. The circulation per capita was 


$40.58. 

The United States Treasury held $4, 155,439,990, of 
which $1,625,285,099 was gold held against gold cer- 
tificates; $155,420,721, gold held against United 
States notes; $1,712,002,936, gold held for Federal 
Reserve banks and agents; and $470,918,705, silver 
held against silver certificates. The holdings of Fed~ 
eral Reserve banks and agents totaled $1,727,532,925. 

The holdings of gold in the United States Treasury 
and Federal Reserve banks and agents as of July Ag 
1927, totaled $4,565,070,147 ($4,500,324,107 in 
1926), or almost half of the total stock of monetary 
gold in the world, estimated by the Director of the 
Mint in 1920 to be $9,210,000,000. 

The United States had a gross debt of $26,596,701,- 
684 on Aug. 31, 1919, when the war debt was at its 
peak. This on June 30, 1927, had been reduced to 
$18,511,906,932, a decrease of $1,131,309,383 in the 
fiscal year. ‘The Government's ordinary receipts in 
the fiseal year 1926-27 (previous fiscal year figures in 

rentheses) amounted to $4,129,394,441 ($3,962,- 
55,690): expenditures chargeable to same, $3,493,- 

584,519 ($3,097,611,823); surplus for year, $635,~ 
809.921 ($377,767,817), of which $611,754,539 was 
applied to reduction of the debt, together with $519,- 
554,845 ($487,376,051) on account of the sinking 
fund, foreign payments, etc. 

The total cost of the forty-eight State Govern- 
ments for the fiscal year ending Jan. 31, 1926, 
according to the Department of Commerce, was 
$1,614,562,230, as compared with $1,513,628,021 in 

: the comparable figures for 1915 were 
$494,907,000. The revenues of the States were 
$129,319,990 smaller than the expenditures and 
the outlays for permanent improvements, prin- 
cipally for highways, exceeded $500,000,000 

The assessed valuation of property in the several 
States subject to general ones taxes amounted 
in 1925-26 to $136,184,490,483; it was $131,333,- 
557,565, or a per capita of $1,180 in 1924-25. Thq 
total levy for the Government of the States of the 
general property tax amounted to $369,368,531 or 
$3.34 per capita. 

Total revenue receipts in 1925-26 of the several 
States were $1,485,242,018. 

BANKING STATISTICS 

On March 23, 1927, there was a total of 27,425 
banks, of which 19,597 were State banks and 7,828 
National banks, haying a total capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $7,767,241,051, total deposits of 
$55,474,233,564, and total resources of $65,745,808,- 
611, ‘Total deposits of ait banks were $1, 182,399,591 
above the previous high record of April 12, 1926, and. 
total resources $1,746,355,720 above resources of 
that date. 

The capital, surplus and undivided profits of the 
State banks were $4,547,270,051, and of the Na- 
tional banks, $3,219,971,000, showing the capital 
resources of the State banks to be 41% in excess of 
the National banks. The deposits of the State banks 
were $34,562,024,564, and of the National banks 
$20,912,209,000, showing the deposits of the State 
panks 65% in excess of the National banks. The 
total resources of the State banks were $40,046,661,- 
611, and of the National banks, $25,699,147,000, 
showing the resources of the State banks 55% in ex- 
cess of the National banks. 

Between April 12, 1926 and March 23, 1927, de- 
osits of the State banks increased $445,988,591 and 
eposits of the National banks increased $736,411,- 

000. During the same period total resources of 
State banks increased $940,873,720, and total re- 
sources of the National banks increased $805,482,000. 

Since June 30, 1919, capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of the State banks have increased 
$1,647,607,373, and the National banks, $856,493,- 
000. he deposits of State banks have increased 
$12,829,202.552, and the national banks, $4,987,344,- 
000. Resources of State banks increased $14,080,- 
bere ie eres. in ae bata a State banks 

is 1,431. increase in the number of na 
Daas Oi saan 
m Jan. , there were 10,631,586 savi: o- 
count depositors with deposite penne ine: Sil iis 
790,000. On June 30, 1926 there were 46,762,240 
ESS Cha 2a ao ane gatas 
,696, 184,05; > again in 
a Su bee ene 403 Dalla wy: ms 
ere were uilding and loan associations 
on June 30, 1926, 9,886,997 members agsets 0 
$5,509,176, 154. URE RAPER 
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TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
. THE THIRTEEN ORIGINAL STATES. 


The area of the original thirteen States (1790) 
was 892,135 square miles. This includes the drainage 
basin of the Red River of the North (part of Minne- 
sota), not in the Louisiana Purchase, but in the 
past sometimes considered a section thereof. 

The Thirteen Original States, comprising the 
United States of America, as constituted in 1790, 
were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 

The present gross (land and water) area of these 
thirteen States is but 326,378 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine; Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part 
of Minnesota, have been carved from the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
Canada to Florida and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion 
of the southeastern part of Louisiana. 

Congress, Oct. 30, 1779, asked the States to cede 
to the General Government the vast areas of un- 
settled lands lying between the_ Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, in order 
to end conflicting boundary claims inherited from 
royal charters. 

This was done, 1781-1802, by New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, North Carolina 
and Georgia. 

Connecticut, 1786, reserved both jurisdiction 
and property ee in an area in Northeast Ohio, 
known as the Western Reserve, but in 1800 gave 
up jurisdiction, still reserving ig id rights. 

None of the cessions covered id east of the 
“heer western boundaries of New York and Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The General Government welded the ceded 
areas into two great tracts—the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River, and the territory south of the 
Ohio River. The former comprised the Territories 
of Ohio and Indiana. 

Michigan was created out of Northern Indiana; 
Tilinois, out of Western Indiana. 

Vermont, 1777-1791, was an independent republic, 


but the territory it occupfed and clatmed was in- 
cluded in the total area of the Colonies, 

Maine had been under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Kentucky and West Virginia were set off from 
Virginia. x“ 

Tennessee was ceded from North Carolina, 

p foien gue and Mississippi had been a part of 
eorgia. 

Massachusetts, "New York, Pennsylvama, Con- 
necticut originally claimed the areas now occupied 
by Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
and formally renounced jurisdiction over them 
the United States. 

LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 

The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted in 1790 came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson), April 30, 1803, from. France, 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
franes ($15,000,000), plus payment of the ‘‘French 
Spoliation Claims,’ comprised the Mississippi 
River's west side drainage basin, except that part 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- 
cupied by Leuisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 

M uri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. ‘i 

Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
cruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 
Purchase to $27,267,622. ; oe 

Arkansas was cut out of Missouri Territory, a f 
part of Louisiana Territory; Iowa was made from _ 
Wisconsin; Kansas and Nebraska from Missouri; 
Minnesota, from lowa; the Dakotas from Minne- 
sota and Nebraska. “ 

The Dakotas were separated in 1889. 

Oklahoma was made from Western Indian Ter+ 
ritcry; Montana, from Idaho; Wyoming, from 
the Dakotas, Idaho and Utah; Colorado, from 
Utah, New Mexico, Kansas and Nebraska; Arizona, 
from New Mexico; Nevada, from Utah; Idaho, 
from Washington, the Dakotas and Nebraska. 

The following table shows the territorial ex- 
pansion of the United States, by years and areas:— 


Added. Added Added. 
DIvIsIon,. Yr.| Square DIvIision. Yr. | Square DIVISION. Yr. | Square 
Miles. Miles. jles. 
jana purchase.|1803} 827,987||Gadsden purchase. |1853 29,670|| Panama Canal Zone) 1904 527 ’ 
AEE through Alaska. . f ew 1867| 590,884)||Danish West Indies 
treaty with Spain|1819 13,435|| Hawaiian Islands. .|1898 6,449 (now Virgin Isl.).|1917 132 if 
OTIGR A. weet seen 1819] _58,666)|/Porto Rico..... 1899 3,435 —|/——__——. } 
Cie: CORE ae eee 3 845| 389,166);|Guam...... ..-|1899 210 Total added area’... .'2,850,749 
Oregon. ..3.2..--. 1846| 286,541|| Philippine Islands..}1899| 114,400|| Total United States in- Lar 
Mexican cession. . .'1848' 529,189'! American Samoa... 1900 77''cluding original 13 States, 3,738,371 


OREGON TERRITORY. 
The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty of 1846 between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not cl. as an accession, be- 
cause the Government at Washington claimed it, 
in 1848, on_ three ounds—(1), tam | and 
occupation; (2), the uisiana Purchase; (3), the 
Florida Purchase. The grounds of the title are 
called obscure by Henry Gannett of the Geological 
Survey, 1904, in “Boundaries of the United States. 
AS constituted at its organization, in 1848, the 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to 
the crest of Lae eA cee ee een the 
forty-second par of la e, an 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. 


FLORIDA PURCHASE. 

The second accession eae a: Sg ee ea Me 

nited States bought from Spain in 
United States had claimed that West Florida was 
a part of the Louisiana Purchase tract, but it was 
denied by France. The southeastern part of Louisi- 
ana was acquired by the Florida purchase. 

No money payment was made to pate in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the loridas, but 
the United States assumed and paid the sum of 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
the United States against Spain. No interest was 
paid in these cases. 

TEXAS ACCESSION. , 

The third accession came Dec. 29, 1845, when 
the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union 
as a State. This area now comprises Texas, and 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 

MEXICAN CESSIONS. 
Hidalgo Treaty of 1848 which 
em ar gave the United States 


its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
was wiped out in 1853 by the Gadsden Purchase 
for the United States of the area in dispute. The ine 
1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 4 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. The 
mips ae Purchase cost the United States $10,- 

The Mexican cessions added to this country the) 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and part of Colorado. 


ALASKA PURCHASE. 2 


The fifth increase of United States territory 
urchase of Alaska from Russia, By 
p ts 


finally smoothed out the he gt cee fas 
f) 


PORTO RICO, GUAM, THE PHILIPPINES, 

The victory of the United States over Spain in 4 
1898, brought into the American national area 
the seventh accession. i ‘ 

Under the treaty of Dec. 10, 1898, the United 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connection with 
the relinquishment of all claims to Porto Rico, 
Guam and the Epitp ioe Islands; and, under a 
later treaty of Nov. 7, 1900, a further payment 
of $100,000 was made to Spain for cession to the 
United States of any and all islands (Cagayan 
Jolo) of the Philippine Aschivaieee lying ‘outside 
of the lines described in Article III. of the treaty 


# ad OfFes " “ Es dR MS. SP . ™ oF = 
ed The United States 
4 of Dec. 10, 1898. No interest was ps 


AMERICAN SAMOA (TUTUILA), — él 

_- ‘¥he Samoan Isles, in 1889, by. ment of the | su $2: 0 lally & mg as ] 

United States, Great Britain and Germany, in | pancy continued, uch payments beginn 

conference at Berlin, were recognized as inde- | Feb. 26, 1913. iiedes ae LO an ; ‘ 
pendent, neutral territory, with Malietoa as King, The United States and the Colombian Congresses 

‘under the joint protection of the three powers ratified, in 1921, -a treaty of the United States ye ; 

to) Feegwe r - 

as 


Ot Set? ae le vw 


named. In 1898 the United States accepted Pago | Colombia by which Colombia is t 
Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal and naval base. 000,000 (in yearly instalments of $5,000,000) as 
-” By the Anglo-German Convention of Nov. 14, | compensation for the toss of territorial sovereignty 
1899, effective Feb. 16, 1900, Tutuila and the adja~| over Panama and the Canal Zone. Ratifications 
~~ eent isles of Tau, Olesinga and Ofu were ceded | of the two countries were exchanged at Bogota, 
‘to the United States; Samoa, to Germany, the | Colombia, on March 1, 1922. The first payment 
_ Tonga, Savage and Solomon Islands to Great Britain. | of $5,000,000 was made six months thereatter; the 
‘The Mauna Islands were ceded to the United States | last on Sept. 2, 1926. 
_ in 1964 by the King of the group. VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE JU. &. ; 
ite PANAMA CANAL ZONE. For the Danish West Indies, consisting of the 
The United States did not acquire, by the Isth- | Islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John, the 
mian Canal Convention of Nov. 18, 1903, any United States paid $25,000,000, and took posses- 
‘title to territory in the Republic of Panama, but | sion on March 31, 1917, They then had 82,000 
merely a perpetual right o: oceupation, use, 2nd | population. : 


: AREA OF THE UNITED STATES AND OUTLYING POSSESSIONS—1790-1920. 


et . sU. S., Inel. Possessions. U. 8., EXCLUDING POSSESSIONS. POSSESSIONS 
_ CENSUS Gross Area | Per Cent.| Gross Area | Per Cent. * ‘ 
} YwHAR, (Land and of Area (Land and of Area Land. Water. Gross Area. 
= ‘ ~ Water). in 1920. Water). in 1920. 
Square Miles. Square Miles. Square Miles .|Square Miles |Square Mtles. 
~ 892,135 23. 892,135 867,980 24,155 St 


867,930 4,155 


OOo ormts 
Soooon =o 
COwnwnmona 


“590,884 

590,884 
8 590,884 
3'743,397 3 :0 2 2.895 716,608 


3,738,371 | 100.0 : 9 53.013 |. 711,582 - 
does not include Water surface of oceans, Gulf of Mexico, or Great Lakes, lying within 
bere 


Land. |Water. 


Mississippi 
Pennsylvania. 


95,607 ome 
$2,184) 2,806|/Ohio..........-. 


0 
69,127 6 
59,265 540||New Jersey...-. 3 


54,861 Connecticut. ... 
57.480 500||Delaware....... 
= $e 56,043 bee Bee “4 Island, ,. 
gates Be 086 pea rict of Gol. . 
Tater area figures do not. incl y I a 4 it ying ¥ 
urisdletion ° : ini Kite clude water surface of oceans, Gulf of Mexico, or Great Lakes, lying within 
ee oohae AREA (Square Miles), BY SECTIONS AND DIVISIONS: 1920. _ V5 
ECTION. ank Pet. ; No. v’tage;,; SmECTIUN | Rank, ; | No. 
“AND Gre Foss |Total) . of Gross A Gross} G tk ‘ 
Diviston, |Area.| Area Area, |States.} Area, DIVision, Area. ‘Area, 4 Hi Stutes,| Area. 


E. So. Cent.. 


. |e... | 8,026,789/100.0} 48 | 63,057 
ap | nary | nm — é 5 a 
“sg:*| 935-462) 30.9) 22 Ws Bo- Sep 


7 181,483] 6.0] 4 | 45,371. 
8 | 4sr'704| ag’8| 4 |10oa40. 
aig! 


66 6 rae west..|.....| 1,189,14 Sage sera 
2es't05| 8.3/5 Mountain...|“i"'| “'aeni017| 28.3) Ox | 108127 
|. B1eia79| w7sa] 7) | Gaiobal| irae) Matas POMS O° 
E.of Miss.R.|.....; 881,476] 29.1] 26 
IS ee 902,187|-29.8| 1 ai : at 
EL lt dar a Oe W.of Miss.R.) 2.2 .| 2,145,313] 70.9] 22 
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The States of the WMnion. 


ALABAMA. 
Area, square miles......... 51,998...... 28th in rank 
Po; tion, 1920........ B,.848,174. 00... 13th in rank 
Population, 1925 (est.) . . .2,467,190..... 47.4 to sq. Nt. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census 6St.)........... $3,002,043,000 


Slabama, one of the States of the Old South, is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by the Gulf and Florida, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 

It is level and largely alluvial along the seashore 
and for a considerable distance inland, rising to 
hilly or low mountainous elevations in the north- 
east. Forests originally covered most of the area, 
but have been materially reduced by non-conserva- 
tion methods of lumbering. The State is well 
watered, and river navigation is available. The 
Alabama, formerly the Coosa, and the Tallapoosa, 
and the Tombigbee, joined by the Black Warrior, 
unite about 35 miles north of Mobile Bay into which 
their waters discharge through the Mobile and 

Tensas rivers. 

J On the Tennessee River rapids at Muscle Shoals 
are the nitrate fixation plants built by the Federal 
Government in the World War, but not carried to 
point of production. The first four units of 30,000 
orse power each were ag in operation in 1925. 
The ultimate capacity 612,000 horse power. 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
past thirty years the mineral industries have been 
wonderfully developed. Birmingham bei known 
as “the Pittsburgh of the South.” In 1926, 2,953,294 
tons of pig iron were produced, the State rank- 
re Mango Alabama, as one of the 16 cotton States, 
rai normally about one-fifteenth of the country’s 
cotton: in 1926, 1,490,000 bales from 3,713,000 acres, 
Corn, white and sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, 
hay and fruits are important crops. 

The Census of 1920 showed the iron and steel 
industries, in value of products, $121,998,000, were 
second to agriculture, $304,348,638, and ahead of 
lumber and timber products, $55,139,000, yellow 
pine being 91.3 per cent. of the cut, with 1, ,88,- 
000 tage ha bot oak cut bei pacers ane —— 
maple, ash, hickory, cypress ani ts) oO SsuD 
forber Cotton milis numbered 88 in 1926, wit. 
26,450 looms and 1,441,922 spindles. 

Coal production in 1926 was 22,356,000 tons from 
272 miles. Coal underlies approximately 8,000 
square miles. Iron ore deposits are sufficient to 
last the present blast furnaces 165 years. In 1926 
6,858,000 tons were mined. Limestone and dolomite 
are abundant. Rich quarries of fine marble are 
worked. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 1,993 
establishments with 109,520’ employees (an_ in- 
crease of 32.4 per cent. over 1921), earning $95,- 
757,727 wages (increase 43.5 per cent.), and with a 
product valued at $541,718,625 (increase 78.9 per 
cent. over $302,808,591 in 1921). The leading 
industry is the manufacture of cotton goods, 61 
milis with 20,325 employees and an output valued 
at, $86,384,725 (an increase of 68.9 per cent. over 
$51,149,736 in 1921). The nine steel works and 
rolling Is show an even greater increase, the 
output in 1923 being $75,042,823 ($40,616,457 in 

1 last furnaces, 17, output in 1923, $63,561,- 
614 ($28,960,215 in 1921); and cast iron pipe, out- 
$40,142,807 ($15,473,124 in 

1923 was $44 


_ 
io} 
to 
inn 


* * 


: and lumber and timber 
products, $52,792,121 ($30,674,667 in 1921). 
Birmingham, the 
211,000 population on July 1, 1926. 


passes be Mobile. 
docks to the Gulf is thirty miles long and thirty feet 
deep. ‘The State owns the port terminal Tailway 
connecti all the railway lines entering Mobile 
with all the docks. 

Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 5,255. 

A Cabpete Cs fe a the eg) a te Rs 
Negro population. co) eac ive 
DIaGK, ‘Alabama is intensely American, there being 
only about 20,000 foreign-born. In some portions 
the Negro population is about 80 per cent. of the 
total. The rate of illiteracy, by the. 1920 census, 
was 16.1 per cent. of the total population. Of the 
1,038,692 native white, 65,394 were illiterate, or 

"3 per cent.; and of the 674,004 Negroes, 210,690 
were illiterate, or 31.3 per cent. Excellent progress, 
however, is making toward a higher standard, 

ercentage of illiterates having been reduced from 
BS'9 in 1910. Expenditures on schools in 1924 was 
$14,386,000. 


A famous agency for this improvement is the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institution, founded 
in 1880 by the late Dr. Booker T. Washington, a 
Negro acknowledged as leader of his race. The 
enrolment was 1, . The enrolment at the 
University of Alabama, a State endowed and con- 
trolled institution, at which only whites matriculate, 
was 2,200, with 1,500 students in other higher 
educational institutions. 

Alabama has neither a State income nor a State 
inheritance tax. 


ARIZONA. 
Area, square miles. ....... 113,956, «0s. 5th in rank 
Population, 1920.......... 834,162. ..645 46th in rank, 
Population, 1926 (est.)..... 407,702......3.6 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census St.) 6. ......00% $1,314,291,000 


Whereas Alabama has 47 persons and Massachu- 
setts 499 to the square mile, Arizona, a mountain 
State, has 3.5—and of the 334,162 of population, 
there are 60,325 Mexicans, which fact, together 
with the warm climate and the ease of life there, 
made Arizona one of the picturesque States in the 
frontier days.. 

it is situated in Southwestern United States, west 
from New Mexico, east from California, and south 
from Utah and Colorado, and is on the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 

Arizona prides itself on being a man-made State. 


Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless - 


before irrigating water was turned on, have been made 
highly productive. Agriculture has greatly in- 
creased, and new irrigation projects promise further 
enrichment. The topography is broken, being 
mountainous in portions of every section; the north- 
ern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in altitude, and the 
southern from 500 to 2,500. On the broad plains 
and mountain sides livestock graze, and through the 
valleys the irrigating waters are led. Long staple 
cotton has been developed as a principal crop, other 
products being wheat, corn, barley, oats, hay. 
potatoes and immense quantities of sub-tropical 
fruits. Dates thrive. Ostrich farming is a feature. 

Mining is extremely important. Copper mines in 
the State are among the greatest in the world, the 
most famous being the United Verde. In 1925, the 
output was 713,355,129 pounds, Montana being 


second. 

phrases in 1926 was 232,200 ounces, valued 
at $4,800,000 (200,103 ounces, $4,878,465 in 1925); 
and silver 7,516,708 ounces valued at $4,690,426 
(2,144,949 ounces, $4,958,595 in 1925. The total 
value of mine production in 1925 was $1,142,026,700. 

There were 286 manufacturing establishments in 
1923 with 9,008 employees and product valued at 
$123,377,206, an increase of 215.5 per cent. over 
$39,110,439 in 1921. The value of copper produced 
at the nine smelters was $95,945,565 in 1923, an 
increase of 396.3 per cent. over $19,332,789 in 1921. 

Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 2.378. 

Apart from the generally picturesque character 
of the State, tourists are attracted by the Roosevelt 
Dam, supplying irrigating waters for the Salt River 
Valley, one of the two greatest dams in the world, 
and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, one 
of the scenic wonders of the world, 200 miles long 
and averaging 12 miles wide and one mile deep. 

Livestock raising lends both economic value and 
the element of the picturesque to life in Arizona, the 
industry having caused the development of many 
very large ranches, some of which comprise hundreds 
of thousands of acres, with the “cowboy” an essen- 
tial factor. 

Of the land area of the State, about 72,838,400 
11,065,291 were taken up by 10,802 farms 
(census of 1925). The value of the land and build- 
ings was $194,048,696, of implements, $6,928,123, 
and of livestock $43,106,566. e number of cattle 
was 1,068,727; sheep 1,163,905; and horses 111,601. 
Of the land 878,246 was crop land and 10,101,361 
pasture. Two-thirds of the farms were irrigated 


On the lower areas the surface of the earth is low, 
since they were the bed of a primal sea in which are 
immense deposits of the several kinds of salts, such 
as potash, nitrates and others, from which in time 
it is expected that there will be extractions of great 
mineral yalue. , 

Tiliter: among the native whites is low—2.1 per 
cent.—while among the foreign-born, mostly Mex- 
icans, it is 27.5. 

Tucson is the seat of the University of Arizona, 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. Phoenix, 
the capital and largest city, is the centre of the 
richest agricultural district, the Salt River Valley. 

‘Arizona has a large population of Indians, 32,989 
(1920), mostly Apaches, Navajos, Hopis, on reser- 
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climate, which has such fame as to attract visitors 
trom ‘ail corners of the earth, particularly im the 
winter. For their accommodation many luxurious 
hotels are maintained. ‘There are thousands of 


vations, a number exceeded only in Oklahoma: 
They occupy 18,653,014 acres, valued at $61,843,- 
402, and with an income of $5,482,039. 


ARKANSAS. miles of oe, roads on which the State has 
Area, Square MULES... 005. 58,3386. ..2+% 26th in rank | spent $60,000,000. California is second In per 
Population, 1990...... , /1,762,204...,..84th in rank | capita ownership of motor cars. 
Population, 1926 (est.) . ..1,862,905..... 34.7 to sd. ™m. ilroad mileage, in 1927, was B.288. Ks ate 
Wealth, 1923 (Census CSt.) .. .. eee ees 82,599,617,000 Agriculture is enormously developed. ere 


about 100,000,000 acres in the State, and the farms, 
Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-sayw) is of the Old 
South, situate inland, in the West South Central 
group, Missouri bounding-it on the north, Tennessee 
and Mississippi on the east, Louisiana on the south, 
and Texas and Oklahoma on the west. The Missis- 
sippi River, down which much of its traffic flows, 
forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 
is mostly level, but in the west rise the mountainous 
elevations of the Ozarks. 

‘Agriculture is the chief source of wealth. The 
1920 census gave $340,813,256 as the value of all 
crops; lumber and timber products are next with 
$84,000,000, and there is considerable coal, !ead and 
Manganese nee 

Of the 33,616; acres 15,632,439 are farm land 
in 221,99! farms with 7,323,199 acres in crops as 
teturned by the census of 1925, land and buildings 
valued at $540,727,221, implements af $31,254,570, 
. and livestock at $56,864,560. 

Diamonds were discovered in Murfreesboro, Pike 
County in 1906, and over 10,000 have been found, 
the best weighing 40.23 carats. 4 

Arkansas produced one-thirteenth of the Nation's 
cotton on one-thirteenth of the cotton lands; in 
1926, 1,620,000 bales were produced in 3,782,000 
acres. 

There were 1,231 manufacturing establishments 
with a product of over $5,000 each in 1923, with 
44,544 employees and an output valued at $173,085,- 
4, Sa increase of 45.4 per cent. over $119,029,485 
n * 

Petroleum Gutput in 1926 was 58,332,000 barrels. 

Wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, white and sweet, hay, 
tobacco and fruits are produced. Roses are grown 
extensively for the making of perfumes. 

. The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 

eyery sort of tree which grows in the temperate 

zone abounding, with mueh of the rapidly-disap- 
pearing hardwood which forms an important article 
of Arkansan commerce. 

Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 4,901. 

The Negro represents one-third of the population, 
With the inevitable consequent illiteracy of 21.8 per 
cent. among them, that of the native-born whites 
being 4.5, and the average for the whole population, 

‘ pt As in all Southern States, keen effort is exerted 

o improve this matter, average illiteracy having 

fallen from 12.6 per cent. in 1910. 

Likewise, as in most of the Southern States, the 
Baptist Church comes first with eommunicants, the 
Methodist being second, and Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian following in that order. 

The Southern custom is followed by providing 
separate schools for black and white, about 500,000 
pupils attending. “ Besides the State University at 
mayehieyt a, with 1,500 students, there are several 
ehurch colleges with about 750 students each. 

ser penatoures for public schools in 1924 was 
$9,441,000. 

The Hot Springs, a national reservation in the 
western part of the State, are world famed and sup- 
port thousands who attend the wants of tourists. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Area, square miles ......... 158,897... cess 2d in rank 


il 
Population, ieee. «se seee 8,486,861, 
Population, 1926 (est.) .. eee 1320. .... 85.6 tasg. m. 


large agricultural production. California produced 
90 per cent. of the country’s grape crop in 1924 
the crop being valued at $54,000,000 and 57,692 


ing and » $78.8 

in 1921); lumbering, 5 7 ($51,380,066 in 
1921); lumber and planing mil procucts, $82,228,- 
916 ($53,450,395 in 1921)... Motion pieture produc- 
tion with forty-eight studios and 4,409-employees 
earning $12,542,049, had an output valued at $54,- 
332,060. ($44,507,550 in 1921). 

Mining interests are extensive, in gold, silver, 
cop er, lead and quicksilver, California in 1925 
bo: g third rank in mineral production, the value 
being $496,923,376. 

California leads all the states in production of 
petroleum, the output being 224,673,000 barrels in 
1926; 232,492,000 in 1925; and 228,933,000 in 1924. 
The State produces all the borax mined in the United 
States, 115,970 short tons valued at $3,128,110 n 1926. 

Enormous shipping is earried on. The port of Los 
Angeles in the fiscal year 1926-27, handled imports 
valued at $38,373,768; exports, $112,889,893; do- 
mestic inbound commerce, $472,192,430; and domes- 
tic outbound commerce, $283,099,676. The port of 
San Franciseo handled in the calendar year 1926 im- 
ports valued at $210,087,743;.and exports, $187,- 

The Sacramento River, navigable for 180 miles, 
transports 1,000,000 tons of freight and over 100,000 
passengers annually. 

The forests, in common with all, States of the 
Pacific group, are very extensive, comprising every 
variety of tree which grows north of the purely 
tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most numer- 
ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination 
of many tourists. California no longer is an exporter 
of ordinary lumber, being compelled to buy from 
Oregon and Washington. 

It is a State of romance in history. Acquired 
from Mexican yeayery control in 1846, gold was 
discovered in 1848, and in 1849 the most remark- 
able ‘‘gold rush’’ ever known began, it Relag seid 

ited 


States to withstand so well the economic strain of 
he Daten in 1861. The gold 


23 465, 

in 1924, me $13,041,500; silyer, $2, ; 
r 18,042,200; silver, $2,130,792; in 1926 
gold’ $12,024,800; sliver, $1,234,244, BC Sern 

Illiteracy is low—3.3 per cent. in 1920; it was 3.7 
in 1910. Of the 2,075,467 native whites, only 8,747, 
or 4-10ths of 1 per cent., were illiterate, teracy 
among the foreign-born bei 0.5. § 

The Japanese population in 1920 was 71,952, an 
increase of 30,596 in ten years; and of Chinese, 28,812, 
a Gaorenke of Len: ei - 

Census Bureau estimates that on July 1, 
1933. Los Angeles had 666,853 pe: ulation, and q on 
July 1, 1926, San Francisco ad 567,000. Los 
Angeles, by repeated annexation of territory, is 
now the largest city in area of the United States— 
440,68 square mules (ynec Nite the size of Rh de 
Tsland), and had 1,338,266 population Guly 1, 97, 
according to its Chamber of Commerce. 

The State has three universities—Leland Stan- 


California, in the Pacific group, eecupies about 
one-half of the Pacific coastline of the United States; 
is bounded on the north by Oregon, on the east by 

\ Nevada and Arizona, and on the south by Mexico. 
It is 1,000 miles long. Its topography is most 
varied and its climate as well. Every phase of 
surface ebaragier is presented, and the geological 
peculiarity of the North and South American Conti- 
nents is here seen—the aged mountain ridge that 
Tuns from the Arctic Circle southward through the 
States into Mexico parallel to and near the seashore. 
There is much plains land, too, and every kind of 
soil that marks the temperate and sub-tropical 
zones, with practically all climates which are found 
in such regions. The State has no Daviganle rivers, 
except the lower Sacramento, but abundant waters 
in smaller streams enable immense Irrigation of 
lands otherwise virtually useless, California ig the 
leading State in irrigation, its enormous fruit, garden 
and much of the grain output being attributable 
fare thereto, 

alifornians especially pride themselves in the 
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ford Jr., the University of California, which matric- 
ulates about 15,000; and the University of Southern 
California. ‘There are many pie 

One of the points of interest is the motion picture 
colony at Hollywood, a suburb of Los Angeles. The 
atmosphere is so clear that motion pictures may be 
taken on about 350 days of the year, while the 
topography and flora afford most varied “locations.” 
Yosemite Park (national) is a scenic wonder. The 
retention of the Spanish influence in architecture, 
the climate and the profusion of vegetation where 
water flows on the lands attract many tourists. 

The Roman Catholic Church 1 all religious 
bodies, the bequeathal to later generations of the 
work done by the Catholic missionaries who estab- 
Jished a string of 26 missions a day’s march apart 
from the Mexican line to upper San Francisco y. 


Connecticut, ne of the Original Thirteen States of 
the Union, is situate in New England; bounded on 
the south by Long Island Sound, on the east by 
Rhode Island, on the north by Massachusetts, and 
on the west by New York. It was settled early in 
the seventeenth century by the Dutch from New 
York, then known as New Amsterdam, and b 
Puritans from Massachusetts at Hartford, in 1635. 
In 1639 it adopted a written constitution, confirmed 
by a charter from King Charles II. in 1662, and 
replaced in 1818 by a State constitution. 
Connecticut's surface is broken, there being ridge 
after ridge, with verdant valleys between. Toward 
the shores of the Sound, the land is generally flat, but 
it rises to about 2,000 feet of altitude in the north- 
western part, where the Berkshire Hills begin and 


COLORADO. a Ce 
> e was heavily w 
pet ogo ay rt. et wine was 7th tn rans One all trees known to the temperate snes hard- 
Population, 1936 (est.) | 11,019,286... $5102 3q..7 eee rch akan, varieties abounding. Lumber- 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) eee eat. bet *"$3.929,412,000 ing has reduced the timber supply materially. The 


water supply is large for industrial uses. The Con- 
necticut River and the Housatonic are the principal 
streams, their valleys immensely productive. To- 
bacco is a very great source of wealth, 29,346,000 

ounds being grown on 21,900 acres in 1926, and 

0,019,000 pounds from 29,600 acres in 1925, all 
of the ae Mare S ane In 1920 the value of all crops 
was $44,472,644. ‘ 

The State is now intensely industrial, although 
earlier it was agricultural. The 1920 census indi- 
cated that 62.7 per cent. of the people live in towns 
of 10,000 or more population, and that, including 
smaller towns, 85 per cent. live urban lives, pract 
tically every town having industries. Connecticu- 
presents an unusual contrast in the presence, es- 
pecially in the western part, of hundreds of beautiful 
country homes of New York and other city folk, 
alo de of towns and villages in which industry 
flourishes. 

Besides its pre-eminence in manufacturing indus- 
try, Connecticut has in the capital, Hartford, also 
the insurance centre of the United States. 

census of manufactures, 1923, reported 


Colorado, one of the mountain States, is 
bounded on the north by Wyoming and Nebraska, 
on the east by Nebraska and Kansas, on the south 
by a ea and New Mexico, and on the west 

y. ‘ 

Its topography is varied, — plains lands in the 
east and south, but rising to the elevations of the 
Rocky Mountain rangeiin the west, 40 peaks 
towering to an altitude of 14,000 feet. The Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad, noted for its 
scenic beauty, crosses Marshall Pass at an altitude 
of a ee8 feet, and Tennessee Pass, near Leadville, 


10,240. 

The Moffat double-track railroad tunnel, 32,150 
teet long under James Peak at an altitude of 9,100 
feet was begun, Oct., 1923, and the pioneer bore— 
eight feet square—opened Feb. 18, 1927. It will open 
a <r territory lying west of the Continental 

e. 

Soils vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro- 
ductive. Irrigation is extensive, and has lifted 
agriculture to f place in the State, ahead of mining 
and livestock, which come next. The 1920 census 
showed all crops valued at $181,065,239, even min- 
eral production, $51,217,038, being behind, although 
the State abounds in mineral wealth, and develop- 
ment is rapid, with petroleum abundant and pro- 
duction great. Minerals produced are gold (second 
in output in the country), in 1926, $7,158,600 (in 
1925), silver, $3,143,446, $2,990,345 in 1925); 
copper, zinc, lead, manganese, gypsum; and the 
State is firstinradium output and second in tungsten 
Coal ake in 1925 was 10,310,55 short tons valued 
at $30,322,000. 

Petroleum production in 1926 was 2,768,000 
parrels. There are 900,000 acres of oil shale land. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
1,377 establishments with 31,226 employees earning 
$40,652,745, and with a product valued at $255,- 


54.1 per cent. over $836,163,905 in 1921). Brass 
products was the leading etree f with 23,000 em-' 
at $164,367,676 


5 * 
341.770; machine tools, $11,477,374; foundry and 
machine enop roducts, $84,386,621; electric ma- 
630,248; clocks, etc., $12,160,878; 
cottongoods, $61,067,126; silks, $74,674,044; woolen 
‘oods, hey: hats, fur, felt, $22,594,263; 


182,504. ee oes Bes es an aS ree shoes, $20,524,921; and corsets, 
outmte Bi cane te aeouen in forage grasses, on In early days shipping was important, but is 


which large numbers of food animals and horses live 


hh. 

The climate is warm in summer and cold in winter, 
put dry, and siimulating. It is said that the s is 
absolutely cloudless in Denver (the capital and chief 
city, 5,280 feet above the sea) on 300 days of the 
year. ‘These qualities have attracted many persons 


to-day relatively negligible, excepting for coast wise 
water-borne traffic. The prevalence of good roads 
has enabled the development of many motor truck 
lines, which haul immense quantities of goods and 
materials to market without utilizing the railway 
for any part of the haul, while the same ood roads 
have multiplied automobile tourist travel until the 


12.8 for the foreign-born. The whole of New 
}england was shown by the 1920 census to be 4.9 per 


ent. 

Yale University, at New Haven, founded in 1701, 
has grown to be a world-famed institution, with 
4,500 students. Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town (now a city of 22,129), Trinity College at 
Hartford, and Connecticut College for Women at 
New London are also important. About 270,000 
are enrolled in the public schools, or about 27 for 
each 108 of population. 


State 
scenic and diverse in interest. The Royal Gorge 
rande runs, is justly famed. 
6 Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 5,077. 
Illiteracy is low at 3.2 per cent. of the whole pop- 


1.4 per 
foreign-born, 12.4. For a State of 939,629 popula- 


tion there is unusually large provision for education, DELAWARE. 

with 192,000 public school enrolment in 1919, an Westies! te .22s 47th tn Tank 

the State. University B University of | pop , 1920 -223,008. ‘ dn $f pak 
enver, Sta ur . 2, - -99:8 to sq. Mm. 

State Teachers’ College see+-8626,765,000 


science. to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the South At- 
4 et | lantic group, bounded-on the north by Pennsylvania, 
Area, square miles. ... 965. on the east by New Jersey, Delaware Bay and the 


tutatt . roe ‘Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Maryland, and on 
Population, 1925 ‘(est.) : ia vm.\the west by Maryland and Pennsylvania. 1t is 110 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €st.)......-++ 1 5$6,286,446,000 | miles long with an extreme breadth of 35 miles. 
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The land is low lying, one-twentieth being marshy. | beyond to the Potomac River and the beautiful 
It is easels herien\ ane. 85 per cent., 944,- | white marble Lincoln Memorial designed by Henry 
§1l-acres, of the 1,500,000 total State acreage, being | Bacon and enshrining the statue of the Emancipator 
in farms, and 653,052’ improved, with’ corn and by Daniel C. Frenen. rf 
wheat the chief products, and also much fruit and New, greatly needed and imposing government 
tomatoes; Delaware being the second State in tomato buildings have-been provided for by. Congressional 
packing, and famous for its peach crop. Its flat, | appropriation and will fit into the city plan which 
alluvial soils, practically unbroken, yielded, Census 
of 1920, $23,058,906,,or almost exactly $100 per 
capita for the 223,000 of population, Oysters and 
fish are taken extensively. 

Relative to the size and population, Delaware has 
large manufacturing interests. Wilmington, at the 
northern tip of the State, near Philadelphia, with 
119,888 persons, about one-half the Population, has 
most of the industries. Leather and knitting lead. 
The large parent, plant of the duPont powder works 

_ ig in the valley of the Brandywine. 

In 1923 there were 453 manufacturing estab- 
lishments with 23,188 employees. and products 
valued at $128,951,304, an increase of 48.6 per cent. 
over $86,756,312: in 1921. ‘ 

Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was, con- 
verted in 1927 into a sea-level canal. A concrete 
motor highway completing a trunk line through the 
State was built at a cost of nearly $4,000,000 by 
Gen. T. Coleman duPont as a gift to the State. 

. Railway mileage, 1927, was 332. 

About 38,000 attend the public and other schools, 
and the percentage of illiteracy for the State was, 
in the 1920 census, 5.9; native white, 1.8, and 19,1 
for the Negro, who totals 15 per cent, of the. whole 
population. Educational progress is being made 
as proved .by the 1910 illiteracy percentage, 8.1, 
reduced materially by 1920.. Ability to read and 
write are requisites for voting. P i 

Delaware is the only State to.retain the whip- 
ping post as a punishment for criminals. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Area, square miles. . bh iy WO! Sad te 49th in rank 


Moore of Detroit, Ghalrman. Other notable build- 
ings include the Pan-American, the Red Cross, the 
D. A. R. Gontinental Hall, Cochran Art Gallery, 
the U, 8. Chamber of Commerce, the Sco tish Rite 
Temple, the Freer Art Gallery and the Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul now being 
built. on Mount St.. Alban. 


Memorial Bridge (1,452 feet long), is the Arlington 
National Cemetery. ‘Here is a chapel and open-air 
marble amphitheatre seating 5,000, and the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. 

Washington streets are well shaded. Rock Creek 
Park is noted for its natural beauties. The Zoo- 
logical Garden and the Botanical Garden are also 
famous. { 

Many wealthy Americans in late years have erected 
palatial dwellings in Washington, and there are many 
fine country estates nearby, with desirable subur- 
ban centres on all sides. The Census of 1920 re- 
turned 204 farms in the District, 

In. 1923 the District had 600 manufacturing 
establishments with 9,823 employees and a product 
valued at $73,107,854, an increase of 8 per cent. 
over 1921, printing being the leading industry. 

Educationally, the District of Columbia is far 
advanced. The higher institutions are Georgetown 
University (Catholic), George Washington Uni- 
versity, the Catholic University of America, the 
National Methodist University, Howard University 
for Negroes, and two normal schools for the train- 
ing of teachers. 7 

Illiteracy in the District is low at 2.8 for all; 
native white, 3-10ths of one per cent., Negro, 8.6, 
The Negro population is 25 per cent. of the total. 


Population, 1920... . :.42d in rank | About 6 per cent. are foreign-born. 

Population, 1926 (est.).. 764.3 to sq.m. 

Wealth, 1923 (Census est . :81,697.270,000 FLORIDA. 
The District of Columbia is the seat of the Federal 


Area, square miles.....-2.-. ..e+. Bist tn Fank 
Population, 1920.... * 

Pop., 19265 (State Cen .21.5 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census eSt.)........5-. $2,440,491 ,000 

Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered Easter 
Sunday, March 27, 1513, by the Spaniard, Ponce de 
Leon, in his search for the “‘fountain of perpetual 
youth,” is the southeasternmost point of the United 
States; bounded on the north by Georgia and 
Alabama, on the east by the Atlantie Ocean, on the 
south by the Straits.of Florida, and on the west by 
the Gulf of Mexico. Its coast line is 3,751 miles. 

Florida is of coral formation, with no high eleya- 
tions, and in the southern part are vast swamps, 
the Everglades, which are being drained and proved 
with roads to make available large potential agricul- 
tural wealth, The drainage district embraces 
4,927,759 acres of. which one-quarter is owned-by 
the State and is valued at $105,000,000. 

Less than 1 per cent. of the area is forested, but 
from it comes about. one-third the national supply 
of turpentine and resin, Knewn commercially as 
“naval stores.” The value of product in 1924 was 
$12,975,988. 

Coastwise, the vegetation is sub-tropical and in 
the interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy. region 
where citrus fruits have been. developed highly. 

The sub-tropical products prevail in fruits which 
in 1925 were valued at $51,400,000, and vegetables, 
$33,500,000, while the staple crops Wrovaly $27,- 

miy 6,000,000 acres were in farms in 


Government of the United States. Its area was 
originally 100 square miles taken from the scv- 
ereignty of Maryland and Virginia, Virginia’s por- 
tion south from the Potomac in 1846 was ceded back 
to that State. It lies on the west central edge of 

Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Virginia. 
’ It is in the South Atlantic group. The District is 
co-terminous with the City of Washington. 

Almost the éntire activity is governmental, there 
being about 65,000 civil service employees in the 
city. Industrial interest 1s mostly output. for local 
consumption. Navigation is carried_ on via the 
Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 
Bay. The river was naturally capable of accom- 
modating large vessels, and has been improved in 
depth and otherwise, so that heavy war or com- 
mercial craft may pass. Washington is the chief 
railway stopping point en route between North and 
South: The Union Station in Washington is one 
of the most efficient in the world for passenger trans- 
portation’ handling, also one of the finest archi- 
tecturally. Railroad mileage, 1927, was 36. : 
| The distinctive feature of the city municipally 
is the fact that the government is by the Congress 
directly as to legislation, and by Executive Com- 
missioners, named by the President of the United 
States, confirmed by the Senate. Each House 
of the Congress has a Committee on District of 
Columbia, and taxation current and for improve- 
ments is chiefly borne by the tax payers of the 
district; ‘The district stood sixteenth in the list of 
States in payment of income taxes in 1923, and 

rst in percentage (15.92) of those filing returns 
to the population; and of per capita net income 
reported ($597.99). 

‘ne residents have no vote in municipal matters 
in the district but retain their State residence and 
vote at home on all occasions. 

Physically, the distinctive feature is the excellent 
town planning done there by Major Pierre ]’Enfant, 
French engineer, at the instance of George Wash- 
ngton. le, drawing on French history, laid out 
the city. with wide diagonal avenues, traversing 
streets planned on the “gridiron” method. Major 
V'Enfant’s, idea was that, in the eyent of street 
riots, artillery could rake a city, and pilin of 
barricades would be difficult if the diagona here 
made very wide. 

The Capitol with its white dome dominates the 
eity. The Mall, to be flanked in the future by 
administrative buildings beyond, the Smithsonian 
Institute and the National. Museum, runs west- 
ward to the lofty Washington Monument. due 
South from the White House and its park; and 


A present and future source of great wealth are the 
natural deposits of phosphatic rock, whence nor- 
mally, pre-war, more than 1,000,000 tons were 
exported for foreign use as land fertilizer, and much 
was used domestically, . It produced 2,929,964 
ar eine worth Bagel ee 1925. % ; 

e census manufactures, 1923,. reported 
1,690 establishments with 65,038 employees eonnii 
$52,356,618 wages and a product valued at $188,- 
258,384 (an increase of 29.1 per cent. over $145,- 
820,579 in 1921). The lumber and timber industry 
is the most important with an output of $45,150,- 
was oad Wik ah Gucpte Of $6 800 086 C0: 

an output. o: F = 
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e State enetrar several rivers. \ 
of which is the’ Re ca ag 
150 miles. It has 30,000 lakes. | 

Railroad miléage, 1927, was 5,452. > 2 

Florida is the resort of very large numbers of 
winter tourists, who spent, it Js estimated, $250,- 
000,000 in the winter of 1924-26, 


is overseen by the Commission of Fine Arts, Charles _ 


Across the Potomac, reached by the new Key . 


306,000. 
1925, and. only_ 2,500,000 acres were being plowed. 


t. John, up which steamers ply for’ 
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The State Census of 1925 showed that 68% of 
the population was white. 

The illiteracy reported in the 1920 census was 
9.6 per cent., against 13.8 in 1910, indicating re- 
markable progress in popular education. Native 
white illiteracy was 2.9, and of Negroes, 21.5. Public 
school enrolment was 196,405, and there are the 
John B. Stetson University of De Land, the Uni- 
versity of Florida at Gainesville, Rollins College 
at Winter Park, and the State College for Women 
at the capital, Tallahassee. 

Expenditure for public schools in 1924 was 
$12,399,000. 

Florida experienced a great boom in 1925-26. 
It is estimated $400,000,000 was spent in 1925 in 
building; $50,000,000 in new railway trackage and 
equipment; $7,500,000 in making 286 miles of new 
State highways; and gross banking resources more 
than doubled, reach: 3943,272,977 on Dec. 31, 
1925. The hurricane of Sept. 18, 1926, which swept 
the East Coast killed 372, injured 6,281, made 17,884 
families temporarily homeless and caused a property 
loss of about $80,000,000, brought asevere de- 


pression. 
The State constitution prohibits the levying of 
income or inheritance taxes. 


CEORCIA. 
Area, square miles......... 69,268 ...0%5 20th tn rank 
Population, 1920........ 2,895,832......12th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.) .. .3,058,260......51 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1993 (Census est)......-.-...- $3,896,759,000 


Georgia, of the South Atlantic group was one of 
the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. 

Agriculture is very important. Of the total of 
37,584,000 acres, 25,441,061 in 1920 were in farms, 
or 62.5 per cent.; and more than 13,000,000 actually 
improved, or about 32 per cent. 

All crops, Census of 1920, were valued at $540,- 
613,626, of which $69,720,000 was for cotton in 
1,681,907 bales from 4,720.498 acres, Georgia then 
was the second cotton State, but in 1926 she had 
dropped to sixth with 1,475,000 bales from 4,029,000 
acres, Crops are varlous—cotton, corn, oats, wheat, 
sugar cane: corn, the most important cereal, with 
eros bushels produced in 1925. 


portant. 
There was 2,900,994 active spindles and 52,506 
active looms in the cottom in 1926. 

The State has important mineral resources, coal, 
iron, manganese, gold and silver, not yet highl 
developed, and fisheries of oysters and other she! 
fish are considerable. 

Transportation is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, d as Bid at all times, 


up the mtage of illiteracy for the 
panes State to 15.8 that of native white being 5.4 


~ Atlanta, chief city and capital, is accounted one 
ressive cities of the South, and nation- 
ee holds banking strength. The 


holds h place in 
Pe dation ae July 1, 1926, was 250,000. 

The lumber cut, mostly pine, 1924, was 1,206,- 
599,000 feet, although pro ction, as in most of 
the Southern States, is due soon to diminish to 
negligible quantities for exportation owing to the 
enormous areas of the originally large forested 


lands having been cut over. Naval stores produc- 
tion in 1924 were valued at $12,355,010, the State 
being a close second to Florida. 

Okefonokee Swamp, in the southeastern corner, 
00,000 acres, is, like the Everglades of South Flor- 
ida, potentially rich for agriculture when drained. 


IDAHO. 
Area, square miles......... Pt. 2 eo 12th tn rank 
Population, 1920.......... 431,866 ....4. 43d in ra 
Population, 1925 (est.)..... 492,071.....6.85 to sq.m, 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)....... 0.006 $1,533,961,000 


Idaho, of the mountain group, is situate west of 
the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and-on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. 

Its topography is mountainous, with broad level 
plateaus. It classes as of the irrigation States 
agriculturally, the lands when watered being ex- 
ceedingly productive, fruit raising having been 
highly developed. Most of the plains lands which 
have not been reclaimed by irrigation remain un- 
productive, with considerable livestock thereon. 

The Rocky Mountains form the northeastern 
boundary from the Yellowstone Park continued 
by the Bitter Root and Coeur d’Alene to Cabinet 
thence the line goes due north to Canada. All 
the drainage is west chiefly by the Snake River 
to the Columbia. 
in the Sawtooth Range in Central Idaho is the 
highest peak. The Snake River a in Wyomi 
flows through southern part of Idaho and nort! 
for 200 miles forms pee of the western boundary 
between Idaho and Oregon and Washington. Its 
course is marked by many falls. The Salmon River 
a tributary in the middle of-the State, is navigable 
for flatboats for 400 miles and through one of 
the longest canyons in the world and one filled 
with game. 

The climate ts dry and stimulating, warm in 
summer and cold in winter. 

Idano is undeveloped, having large mineral re- 
sourees, and much land yet to be covered with 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
has already built several important irrigation proj- 
ects, in addition to many private projects. 

Mineral production in 1925 was valued at $31,- 
611,166, of which lead was $22,014,636 (126,521 
short tons) and zinc $2,374,030 (15,619 short tons). 
Gold production seventh state in rank was: 1926, 
$261,300; 1925, $485,100: 1924, $554,200; silver, 

6, $4,719,714; 1925, $5,276,652; 1924, 

$5,399,650; and copper, 1923, $3,664,079. 
The value of the esr yields, Census of 
1i, there being thirty States 


acres, 
there were 42,106 farms, Census of 1920, com: ae 
8,375,873 acres, of which 3,266,386 were irrigated. 
Varied crops were raised, wheat, 27,079,000 bushels; 
oats, 7,740,000; barley, 2,784,000; potatoes, hay, 
all sorts of vegetables. 


The livestock industry is very great, the wool clip 


alone in 1920 bei 2,000 pounds; sheep, cattle 
and horses abounding, cattle numbering 642,000. 

Normally, almost a billion feet of lumber are cut, 
The forest wealth is large; white and yellow pine, 
larch, white fir and cedar supply activity to many 
mills. It is claimed that the sawmill at Potlach, 
Idaho, Pye) 750,000 feet daily, is the largest in 
the world. Idaho pine is famous for ship and yacht 
masts. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
510 establishments with 16,347 employees (an 
increase of 51.6 per cent. over 1921), earning $22,- 
50.7. per cent.), and a 

909 (increase 53.2 per 
Of this lumber- 


ka, is 

than Idaho with 1.5; native white, figures of 1920 
census, 3-10 of 1 per cent., foreign-born, 6.5. Educa- 
tional institutions show an unusually large proportion 
in school—105,000 of the total State population of 
431,866; or one for each four a Higher insti- 
tutions are the University of Idaho at Moscow, the 
College of Idaho at Caldwell, and State normal 
schools at Lewiston and Albion. 

Forty square miles, 150 miles southwest of Yellow= 
stone Park, of a newly discovered volcanic field with 
63 extinct craters and brilliantly colored frozen lava 
flows, was set aside May 2, 1924 as a National Monu- 
ment, ‘“‘Craters of the Moon,” 


Mount Hyndman, 12,078 feet, 
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ILLINOIS. 5 ‘ 4 
Area, square Miles... ...++-5 56,666...... 3d in ran 
Population, 1920 ...4 «3 _.-6,485,280...... 3d in rank 
Population, 19265 (est.).. -6,964,950....: 122.8 io sq.m. 


Illinois, the third most populous State of the 
Union, lies in the East North Central group, its 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the 
Mississippi River flowing along its western boundary 
line, the Ohio River \along its southern end, and is 
pounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the east by 
Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and Missouri 
and on the: west by Missouri and Iowa. It is in- 
tensely industrial, agricultural, mining, and fore- 
most in water and rail transportation. | 

lilinois is almost uniformly level, being situate 
in a glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts, 
with a climate such as prevails in the whole of the 
Middle West. It is so level that a railway possesses 
one precisely straight line 100 miles long in which 
searcely a dirt cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 
once largely wooded, now with but 10 per cent. of 
forest cover. . With ihe exception of lowa, no other 
State has so-large a proportion of lands susceptible 
of cultivation. F 

It is provided with remarkable mileage of river- 
ways, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Wabash, 
which skirts the southeastern corner. The Illinois 
River is the principal intrastate river. An artificial 
waterway is the important Chicago Drainage Canal, 
40 miles from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
on the Illinois River, a unique engineering device 
which supplies drainage out from the flat lake-coastal 
district around the eity and the Chicago River, and 
really reverses the natural tendency to drain into 
Lake Michigan. Eventually, the canal will be ex- 
tended by improving the Illinois River to the Missis- 
sippi, giving Chicago navigation from “the Lakes 
to the Gulf” of Mexico. 

Traffic on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
(population, estd., July 1, 1926, 3,048,000), the 
second most populous city in the country, is at- 
taining Immense Deeper tiaes: in general cargo as 
well as in ore brought from the Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and -Michigan mines to the great works 
of the United States’ Steel Corporation in Gary, 
Indiana, a suburb of Chicago. 

Although second to Texas, which has 16,151 miles, 
Tilinois, in 1923, with 12,030 miles of railway has the 
heaviest railway transport tonnage in the United 
States, Chicago being the greatest railway centre 

the world. 

Iljinois has 237,181 farms with 31,974,775 acres, 
and yet the industrial interest of Illinois far exceeds 
its agricultural. The 1920-census gave the State 
$864,737,833 value of all. crops, and $3,250,000,000 
value of manufactured products. Were the products 
of the Gary works included, aS economically they 
should be, the value would be vastly more; while 
for the same reason, the immense Standard Oil 
and other steel working industries of the East 
Chicago-Indiana, district, should be added. 

The. census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
14,348 establishments with 645/448 employees 
(an increase of 25.6'per cent. over 1921), earning 
$913,326,203 wages (increase 30.2 per cent.), and 
a peoguoe valued at $5,041,519,545 (an_ increase 
of 36.1 per cent. over $3,705,379,662 in 1921). Of 
this the value of slaughtering and meat products 
(wholesale) was $606,320,553 ($527,508,610 in 1921), 
and with 36,922 employees. Foundry and machnie 

roducts were valued at $275,955,047 ($164,- 
employees); steam 
railroad cars and repairs, $277,968,589 ($180,697,- 
257 in 1921) and with 61,507 employees; iron and 
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The 1920 census showed 1,116,099 pupils and 
students in all educational institutions reporting, 
about one in each six persons. Besides a very ex- 
tensive public school system, there are 29 colleges 
and universities, and five State normal schools for 
training of teachers. The most prominent univer- 
sities are the University of Illinois at Urbana, 11,083 
students: the University of Chicago (endowed with 
more than $30,000,000 by John D. Rockefeller), 
12,745; Northwestern homed at Evanston, 8,010; 
Loyola University at Chicago, 3,000; James Milliken 
University at Decatur, 1,053. ; 

Tllinois shows 3.4 per cent. of illiteracy, Census of 
1920, native white, 8-10 of 1 per cent., foreign-born, 
Ji per cent., and Negro (of whom there has been & 
remarkable influx in 
for labor), 6-7 per cent. Of the 6,485,280 of popula- 
tion, Gensus of 1920, native-born whites were 5,092,- 
382; ipreisn Dern, 1,206,951; per cent, of native 
78.5; foreign, 18.6; Negro, . Chicago is the 
chief Polish ‘centre of the country, with a large 
percentage of Jews and all classes of immigrants, 

Tourists find a wealth of art centres in Chicago; 
such as the Field Museum and the Chicago Museum 
of Art, with many art schools. Chicago is a great 
national convention resort; the Auditorium, seating 
about 8,000, is Ra MS place of entertainment. 

Chicago’s park and boulevard system, as planned, 
is perhaps the most ambitious ever conceived by any 
city.in the world, with three large parks y 
developed, connected by a wide boulevard along 
the lake front cutting through the heart of the city, 
the whole laid out by some of the greatest city 
planning and landscape architects in the world. 


INDIANA. 
Area, square miles.......-- 36,585. 50 Ss 87th in rank 
Population, 1920 ........ 2,9380,390......11th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.) . ..3,060,416 .... 84.2 to sq. m. 


Wealth, 1923 (Census €S8t.).....-+--+-- $8,829,726,000 
Indiana, in the East North Central region, touches 
Lake Michigan at the northwestern corner of the 
State and is bounded on the north by Michigan, on 
the east by Ohio and Kentucky, on the south by 
Kentucky, and on thé west by Illinois.. The Ohio 
River, important in navigation, skirts the entire 
southern side, and the Wabash River, also sus- 
ceptible of greater navigation development., forms 
about half of the western boundary line. There are 
550 miles of riverways navigable. F 
In general, Indiana occupies a fairly level table- 
land and was once a glacial moraine. The climate 
is characteristic of the Middle West, warm in Summer 
and rather cold in winter. ; 
Transportation is heavy, with 7,187 miles of rail- 
ways. iImmense tonnage moves riverwise on. the 
Ohio and Wabash, and also enormous tonnage 
enters and leaves the Lake Michigan ports. of 
Whiting, Standard Oil town; Indiana Harbor and 
Gary (United States Steel Corporation city), in iron 
ore, steel products, cerea’'s and coal. Electric 
interurban traffic is the heaviest in the country. 
The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
4,909 establishments with 291,131 employees (an 


increase of 41 per cent. over 1921), ea $374,- 
509,629 wages (increase 48 per cent.), and with a 
product valued at $2,031,821,938, an increase o} 
47.5 per cent over $1,377,772,071 in 1921. 0: 
this steel works and rolling mills (twenty-five 
with 25,888 employees and output of $245,963,92' 
($139,046,288 in 1921) formed the leading indust 

Other notable ones were: Automobiles (thirty), 
$149,045,644 ($111,257,780 in 1921); automobile 


bodies and parts (ninety-eight), $52,438,213 ($27,- 
444,223 in 1921); foundry and machine shop products, 
$101,007,032_ ($58,208,343 in 1921); steam railro: 


steel works and rolling mills, $213,671,552 ($100,- | cars, $83,032,629 $59,173,078 in 1921); electr 
696,818 in 1921), and with 22,797 employees; elec- | machinery, etc. : :005,740 ($33. 374 B86 ES 
trical TRAC B ney etc., $211,3866,206 ($168,249,- | slau; nteriig and meat packing, $88,539,135 ($70,- 
faral Implements: $70 262,808 Pee aay ist in 1921) 835/489 1 en kay Ee RAS 30. 
5 202, ,827,124 in 192 5, n 1921): - 
with 14,160 employees. The printing and pub- | 313’ in 1921) eed: Ee Seams fe dareth 
Bshing. Jndustry peas was for book and _ job, The 1920 census showed the value of all. cro’ 
$138,227,215, and for newspaper and periodical, | to be $497,229,719, with corn leading—169,848,00' 
$132,288,355. Men's clothing was valued at $186, | bushels—about 5 per cent. of the nationa' erop; 


683,333; women’s clothing, $59,255,480. 

Pig iron production was 3,604,255 long tons in 
1925, 2,600,824 in 1924, and 3,839,063 in 1923. 

Everything apperaer oe to the temperate zone 
Js produced on Illinois lands—all cereals, vegetables, 
fruits and livestock. The 1920 census gave Illinois 
corn production as 301,000,000 bushels; nearly 10 per 
cent. of the national crop; wheat, 65,675,000; oats, 

23,960,000; and immense cutput of other crops. 
The Chicago Board of Trade is the principal grain 
dealing exchange in the country. 

Bituminous coal underlies more than half the area 
of the State, Illinois ranking third in mineral out- 
put, The 1922 census assigns coal output values of 
$168,925,000. The output. of petroleum in 1925. 
was 7,856,000 barrels. 


oats, 45,072,000; wheat, 24,144,000; and all. other 

temperate zone products, including fruits and 

livestock, generously represented. Farms num- 

Pec eeare 6. The mining product was valued at 
’ 


$59,9' i 
Evansville, on the Ohio River, is the 1a! 
hardwood market in the country, selling no onl , 
the heavy State cut from hardwood forests of vast 
value, which formerly covered much of the State, 
pe ne handling immense output from Southern 

Indiana ranks sixth in coal production, 
and cannel—a very fine fuel for 


be ag 
21,224,966 valued at $42,884,000 in 


1925. Petroleum 


‘| production in 1926 was 808,000 bartels. ) 
The State has, in seven counties, more than 


ueed by the late war demand’. 


y 


_ Towa_leads all 
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45,000,000,000 tons of accessible oi! shale and the 
Federal Government has withdrawn 52,600 acres 
of oil lands from entry. 

The increase of industrial interest in the past 
two decades is the feature of Indiana's later history. 
In that space of time, the towns along the shore of 
Lake Michigan have been developed into vast 
beehives of industry, and Gary especially has be- 
come one of the chief steel points, increasing rapidly 
in population and being known also for its school 
system which has been copied largely in the East. 

Indiana has four educational institutions of 
fame—De Pauw University at Greencastle, with 
2,000 students; Indiana University at Bloomington, 
5,600; University of Notre Dame, Catholic, at 
South Bend, 2,600; Purdue University at Lafayette, 
3,200. The public schools enroll 575,000 pupils, 
illiteracy is low at 2.2 per cent., Census of 1920, 
native white, 1.3; foreign-born white, 11.8; Negro 
9.5; native whites being 91.8 per cent. of the popula- 
tion; foreign-born, 5.9; Negro, 2.2. A racial phase 
was the influx of many Germans at the time of the 
German revolutionary movements of the_ last 
century, the result being that now from Fort Wayne 
southward the German pulation is predominant 
in many districts numerically and socially. That 

ortion of the popuiation has always been exceed- 
ingly thrifty and dependable economically, and 
has aided much in the late remarkable industrial 
development. ; 

For the last four decades the centre of population 
of the United States has been in the southern part 
of Indiana, moving very slowly west. 


of native whites being 5-l0ths of 1 per cent., of 
foreign-born whites, 4.9, and of Negro, 8.1. The State 
has a large percentage of native-born whites—89.8. 

There are about 600,000 persons at school in 
Iowa, or one for each four of the population The 
public school system is high!y advanced, in method 
and provision for the people of all classes. 

The College of Agriculture at Ames is claimed 
to be the leading institution of that character in the 
country. It has 4,800 students. and has pursued 
scientific investigation along all lines that appertain 
to agrarian interests, with much original’ research 
S00, develipiyent of mes ao op and animal 

roduction and care. e University of Iowa ai 
owa City has 7,500 matriculated. is . 

A signal enterprise is the utilization of vast 
electrical power in the Mississippi River at Keokuk, 
where a remarkable dam has been built. 

The diffusion of prosperity is indicated, Census of 
1920, by the $391,505,000 deposits in savings banks 
by 905,970 persons, averaging $432.14 per account 
or almost one account for each two and a half persons. 


KANSAS. 
Area, square miles... .....«.82,168. 
Population, 1920........ 1,769,267. 24th in rank 
Pop. 1925 (State Census) . 1,812,986 . . .22.1 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)....... - -86,264,058,000 


Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical centresof the United States, 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topography, 


. -13th in rank 


1OWA. sae Siento poe where elevations 

of 4, eet are found. ere is heavy forest 
Fide oe settee f ogeeete? tsetse aan bd Son cover in the eastern half, much hardwood, black 
pop ion 1935 (est. yi “8404 569 ? ee 610 sg walnut abounding. The climate is severe in winter 
Wealth, 1923 (Census eat) eee $10,511,682,000 SR RED LT ea ee 


the prevalent winds. The Missouri River skirts 
the northeastern side for 150 miles, giving naviga- 
tion to St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth and 
Kansas City, the only_ other considerable rivers 
belng the Arkansas and the Kansas. 

Railway traffic is mostly east and west, and several 
of the largest systems have lines, with liberal pro- 
vision for branch service, to care for the heavy 
oath lo traffic and the large State production. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 9,494. 

Kansas is essentially agricultural, although 
natural mineral wealth adds heavily to production. 
The Census of 1920 gives $588.923.248 as value of 
all crops, livestock products not included. 

The total acres in the State are 52,581,120, of 
which by the 1920 census there were 45,425,179 in 
165,286 farms, averag) 75 acres each, with a 


Towa lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middle: West, bounded on the north by Minnesota. 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line. 

It is very level, only one point of elevation being 
1,600 feet above the mean. Iowa claims the largest 
proportion of actually arable lands of all States 
and proves it by the immense agricultural production, 
soil and climate combining to give it that prestige, 
the climate being Middle West charact tically. 

The value of all crops, Census of 1920, was $890,- 
391,299, exceeded only by Texas with $1,071,542,103 
on five times the land area of Iowa. Farm prop- 


erty exceeds $8,000,000,000 in value, its area being For the last twenty years Kansas has averag 
otal of 36,000,000 acres in | 119,256,179 bushels of corn, and 93,831,169 bushels 
eb three he ea = <j of wheat per year, but in the last ten’ years these 


State. 14 per cent. of the corn of the eer 
Census of 1920, was produced in lowa—444,190, 
pushels—wheat being low with 10,102,000, and 
tatoes high with 4,128,000 bushels, hay with 
359,000 tons, and oats with 187,045,705 Dushels. 
Live stock interests are immense, with all animals 
raised in the temperate zone abundant, and dairy 
and poultry outputs likewise enormous. 
Fruit interests are confined mostly to the smaller 
varieties, anda garden truck is heavily cultivated. 
The farms number 213,459, py exaging 156.8 acres 
and 134 actually improved. lowa is the strongest 
Tate Ticultural movement which 
“development of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the aie ae 


bushels of corn per year. For the oop of 1923 
O) 


valued at $1,638,095,000, and the corn crop was 


--owner wens 
Transportation is ugbly. developed, with rail- 
e 


the Missouri. 
oP Garleation about 19,000 square miles, the output, 
Census of 1920, being 6,300, tons, lead is foun 
in the northeastern part, and the quarry output is 


heavy. ; 

Manufacturing naturally consumes mostly agri- 
cultural products, in preparation of foodstuffs for 
the market—meat packing, flour, etc., with con- 
siderable development also of machinery making to 
supply the immense nearby markets. 
~The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
3.420 extablshenents viet ite SPP obrerae 
roducts vi at 042, 

2.3 per cent. over $521,446,176 in 1921. Of these 
twenty-one Sesehvaring. and meat packing (whole- 
sale) accounted for 7,168 employees and a product 
of $152,631,945. The butter output was $67,972,- 
113 ($45,311,079 in 1921), and corn sirup,’ corn 
and starch, $20,208,049 ($9,499,252 in 1921). 
States in literacy.. Only 1.1 per 
cent., Census of 1920, are illiterate, the percentage 


The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
1,786 establishments with 51,255 employees (an 


56,339 w: (increase 17.2 cent.), and a 
Pomane valued at $605,037.334 (increase of 7.8 
per cent.). plsnehignns — pyri acking els 
the m ortan ustry, 

preted $224,661,483 / ($191,689,618 in 
ee Flour and (eee products were $104,~ 
976,284 ($140,101,935 in 1921); 

$56,357,144 ($51,959,896 in 1921); and butter, 
$20,314,788 ($17,030,685 in 1921). 


ughland » 


131,007,817 bushels valued at $106,313,292. The’ 


increase of 14.5 per cent. over 1921), earning 365,-— 


troleum refining, . 
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The coal fields underlie more than. 15,000 square 
t was 4,524,251 short tons. 
926 was 41,498,000 barrels. 


‘miles, and, the 1925 outpu 
Petroleum production in 1 
roducts are zinc, lead and salt. 

had outlawed cigarettes, 
1927, permits their sale 
kage 2 cents and 


Kansas, which for 20 years 
by a law passed in February, 
except to minors, taxes every pac 


prohibits all cigarette adverti 
Kansas has only 1.6 per cen 
the native whites being 6-10ths 
foreign-born whites, 
the Kansas colored man haying adv 
“the roadway toward normal literacy. The attendance 
at all educational institutions is more than 400,000, 
or about one for each four persons. 
The State supports the University of Kansas 
ents) and Agricultural College at Man- 
,000). There are four large colleges. 
The diffusion of prosperity is to be judged by 
fact that agricultural, 
ui and manufacturing annual 
fotals about $1,700,000,000, or about $2,180 for 
each man, woman and child in the State. 


suites - KENTUCKY. 
Area, square miles 
O QO a sre 0D 
1925 (est.) . . .2, 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)...-- 
Kentucky, grouped as East South Central, a 
border State between the North and South, is 
bounded on the north by Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
on the east by West Virginia and Virginia, on the 
“south by Tennessee, and on the west by Missouri, 
The Mississippi River touches 
he westernmost tip, and the Ohio River forms the 
entire northern boundary. Navigable rivers flow past 


t. of illiteracy, that of 
of 1 per cent.; of 
10.5; and of the Negroes, 8.8; 
anced far along 


livestock, dairying, 


3 61.3 10 sq. m. 
~ +++ -83,682,391,000 


Illinois and Indiana. 


Appalachian Mountains cross the eastern end and 
“many hills dot the tablelands, of which the famous 
Blue Grass region in the northern part, east from 
souisville, is best known and most productive. 

1 the State is very productive; 
(338,888 is given by the Census of 1920 as the 
f all crops, which included the highest quan- 
of tobacco of all States, 467,500,000 pounds; 
nost varied list of temperate zone products, 
off into those distinctly Southern. Th 


 Agriculturally, 


of manufactures, 

é I ments with 76,836 employees (an 

crease of 30.6 per cent. over 1921), earning $82,- 
9 wages (increase 31.9 per cent.), and with a 

valued at $427,089,796 

je) tobacco, che' 

md cigars and cigarettes were valued at 


d mileage, 1927, was 4,005. 
lle, by: for July 1, 1926, 


(inerease 41.1 


passages, now to be a National Park. 

e old days before Prohibition, Kentucky was 
for its whiskeys, Bourbon County, at Paris, 
: Grass region, having lent its name to 

corn liquor formerly made and consumed in the 


ed States. 
ucky has no bonded indebtedness. 


LOUISIANA. 
06. .... 80th in rank 


gion, on the Gulf of Mexico. at the mouth of the 
F ‘Mississippi . River, is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 


+ 
State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, : 
on the west by Texas. It is practically all alluv 
built up from the silt’ brought down by the Missis- — 
sippi River, which has thrust out a long p into 
the Gulf as the southernmost part of the State. — 

There are no hills of consequence, and much of 
the lands are lower tian the immediate banks of 
the great river, powerful levees being necessary to 
protect from constant overflow. As a consequence 
of the @ownwash of river sedimentary matter, the 
lands are naturally highly enriched, and subse- 
quent overflowing of the waters adds food values 
to the soil, as does the Nile in Egypt. A 

The western part, immediately next to Texas, 
shades off toward the drier character of climate 
and soils, the climate of Louisiana for the greater 
part being rather moist and very warm in summer, 
with little of winter cold. It is semi-tropical. 

The Sabine River bounds the State on the_ west, 
and with the Red River and the Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterways, much 
of it being on the large bayous in the south. 

The Mississippi River has always largely deter- 
mined the character of New Orleans, chief city, for 
there river traffic from earliest. days has been ex- 
tensive, and New Orleans has dominated the State 
economically. For some years after the Civil War 
of 1861-5, river traffic fell off, but is now being re- 
vived, and is expected to grow to very heavy volume. 

New Orleans opened its new industrial canal to. 
navigation on Feb. 6, 1923. It connects the Missis- 
sippt River and Lake Ponchartrain to the north, 
which is not a lake but an arm of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Industrial Canal is 514 miles long, and makes 
available 96,000 acres of potential harbor sites to 
connect with the great ship locks, in addition to the 
Many miles of yet unused river frontage. The canal 
was paid for by the people of New Orleans with no 
Federal aid whatever. } 

_ Lake Charles has developed a deep water harbor 
opened Nov. 30, 1926. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 4,868.° _ © pi 

Agriculturally, Louisiana is prolific—tice, cotton, 
sugar cane, corn, sweet potatoes, tobacco, especially 
fine, fruits of all sub-tropical sorts, and nuts are 
produced largely. The value of all crops, Census 
of 1920, was $231,506,000. Nearly all the sugar 
cane and molasses produced in the country come 
from Louisiana, the value being $141,852,924, 1919 
census. The cotton crop in 1926 was 820,000 bales 
from 1,960,000 ‘acres and valued at $45,100,000. 
Livestock interests are extensive. It is second in 
output of lumber, value of product in 1923 being 
$132,682,063. \ . 

The State ranks seventh in petroleum output, 1926, 
with 23,201,000 barrels, Sulphur has been largely 
produced. There are more than 6,000 square miles 
water covered, suitable for the propagation of oys- 
ters; the shrimp catch is very valuable, and com- 
mercial fishing an important industry. Trappers 
market muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other 
furs in great quantities. a c 

Manufacturing industry centres mostly around 
the use of soil raw materials, the output in 1923 
peing valued at $624,282,620, from 1,781 establish- 
ments employing 94,597 persons, an inerease in 
cutee of 30.4 per cent. over $479,099,889 ‘in 


92. 

Foreign trade through the port of New Orleans 
jis large, 1926 ees equalling $413,766,010, and 
imports $240,520,754, exports being mainly of cotton 
and cottonseed, wheat brought down the Mississippi, 
flour, rice and other products. 3 ‘ 
| Louisiana, in 1920, had the highest percentage, 
21.9, of illiteracy in the country; the percentage for 
native whites being 11.4: for foreign born whites 
21.9: and for Negroes, 38.5. The percentage ot 
illiterates of school age (10 to-.15) decreased from 
24.5 in 1910 to 14.1 in 1920. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1924 was eA arentieg : 

There were in 1921, 355,000-enrolled in the public 
schools of a population of more than 1,800,000, 
divided, two-thirds white and one-third Negro. 
Much of the population retains the original French 
blood, and considerable numbers the mixture of 
French and Spanish, which produced the Creoies. 
About 6,000 attend the colleges and universities, of 
which Tulane University (2,580 students), and 
a Louisiana State University (1,700) are the 
eaders. ya fd bits 

New Orleans, the chief city, is a welcome resort 
for tourists in the winter, having picturesqueness — 
and the flavor of olden times, the annual Mardi 
Gras being the principal attraction. Much through 

eg te traffic flows through New Orleans, to and 
rom the Pacific Coast, railway and steamer facili- 
Hn anes New teens on Suly 1898, 

e population of New Orleans on July 1, 192 
was estiniated as 419,000, by the Census: Bureau: 
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$2,006,531 ,000 

Maine, in New England, northeasternmost State, 
fs bounded on the north by Quebec, Canada, 
on the east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Atlantic, and 
on the west by New Hampshire and Quebec. 

It is naturally heavily wooded. mostly with conif- 
erous trees, is of broken topography, rising to moun- 
tainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katahdin, 
5,273 feet, the highest, and slopes in broken form 
toward the coast, which is rugged, tortuous, pic- 
turesque and indented with many harbors, 

Its waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
animals, and it has a climate rather intensely cold 
in winter but beneficent in summer. It has 2,465 
lakes and twice as many rivers and streams com- 
prising one-tenth of its surface. The coastline is 
2,486 miles long. It has 1,300 wooded islands, 
one Mount Desert of 60,000 acres, on which is 
obi National Park and a notable summer 
colony. 

Agriculture, lumbering, manufacturing, quarry- 

and fisheries are the chief industries. 


third is farming area, of which about two-thirds is 
improved. Potatoes form the leading crop, the 
1920 census showing 25,531,000 bushels worth 
$52,339,000. Hay is a large crop, and all vegetables 
and considerable small fruits are produced. The 
value of all crops, 1920 census, was $100,152,324. 
Livestock and ry products add to the wealth, 
<a arg production coming in part to supply New 
or ity. 
In granite output it ranks third, Vermont and 
Massachusetts exceeding; it is first in feldspar. 
Lumber is the princi ercenirry | ce 
the cut, Census of 1920, being 650, ,000 feet, 
white pine, spruce for wood pulp, hemlock, balsam, 
birch, cedar, oak, maple, beech, ash, and basswood 
or linden. The paper pulp mills produce $70,000,- 
000 annually, and along the rivers are Many water 
power motived textile, tanning, oilcloth, boots and 
shoes, canning, flour and machinery works. 
The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
1,642 establishments with 83,327 employees earning 
$91,854,368 wages and a produce valued at $402,- 
f 18.6 per cent. over $339,- 
61,543 in 192 


9 Pee xt 
value, $100,811,935 ($83,320,618 in 1921); cotton 
goods followed with an output of $46,702,017; 
woolen goods, $45,247,300 ($24,594,678 in 1921); 
worsted goods, $25,358,200; boots and shoes, $38,- 
832,522, and lumber, $20,162,037. 

Vransport by water is mostly coastwise, although 
there is some foreign. The railroad mileage, 1927, 
was 2,228, 

Maine is distinctively a pleasure resort, summer 

mg many thousands of tourists and residents 
for the season, and the fall many hunters. Lux- 
urious hotels are maintained, and there are many 
private lodges and summer homes, while many 
artists go to paint the beauties of the Maine land- 
scape anad. the chief port, has a large steamer 

ortiand, ¢ port, 

tourist traffic, as well as extensive freight tonnage 


and by rail. 
Pterner per e is 3.3, that of native whites 


: Tiliter: cent 
1.6, tot wore n-born 11.1. Public schools en- 


roll about 170,000, ‘and higher educational institu- 


tions: rank © wi notably Bowdoin College, the 
University of Maine, Colby and Bates. 

( MARYLAND. 
Area, are miles........-12,327....-+ 41st in rank 
Pepto 1080 is Lh Obs Jan oor 
Wealth, 1923 (Census st) .”.........:$8,990,730,000 


Maryland, a South Atlantic border State between 
the North and South, is bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware and the 
‘Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by Virginia 
and West Virginia. It is penetrated from the south 
by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the Atlantic; and 
an important channel of water-borne commerce 
which has made Baltimore a great seaport. The 
Potomac River flows along the western boundary 
line, also important in commerce. The topography 
is varied, low and flat in the portions toward the 


, and ri to mountain levels in the western 
bs te cat Backbone Mountain, 3,400 feet, the 
highest. The State is distinctly separated by the 

and Western shore parts, each 


Bastern , 
having social and industrial individuality. The 


_ climate is warm, with mild, humid winters. 


Of the 20,000,000 total land acres, about one- 


The Census of 1920 showed $109,683,574 as the 
value of the crops, principally corn, tobacco, wheat, 
oats, hay, fruits of all kinds grown in the south 
temperate zone, vegetables being produced heavily 
for the markets of the larger citles as far north as 
New York. Products are varied and profitable on 
account of the proximity of big city markets. 

The mine output of coal was 3,487,000 tons in 
1926. Pig iron production was 805,373 tons. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
3,168 establishments with 129,837 employees and 
a product valued at $903,405,514, an increase of 
41.7 per cent. over $637,573,713 in 1921. The 
leading industry was men’s clothing (outer gar- 
ments only) with 199 factories employing 9,720 
and value of products $53,625,030, shirts and fur- 
nishings added $25,778,140. Steel works and 
rolling mills products were to a value of $42,282,- 
et paar a Lenn packing (wholesale) 

,035,470, an pbu annual! abou 
360,000,000. ‘i f : 

‘Transportation is highly developed, water and” 
rail. Railroad mileage, 1927, was 1,448. Baltimore 
is one of the country’s principal ports, and is growing 
in importance much faster than the Nation’s whole 
volume increases. Water traffic coastwise is very 
heavy, and several substantial steamer lines also 
ply between Baltimore and foreign ports. Much of 
the product of the South comes through Baltimore, 
and that port gets a large share of the tonnage of the 
North and West. In 1926 the value of its exports 
was $129,044,945, and of pe h $104,397,276. 

Baltimore, on July 1, 1926, by estimate of the 
Census Bureau, had a population of 808,000. Its 
area was increased to 91 square miles on Jan. 1, 
1919, by the annexation of 60 square miles of terri- 
tory, wnich brought an increase of over 100,000 
Population and of $124,884,455 in assessed valuation. 

The population is 17.9 per cent. Negro, and the 


percentage of illiteracy for the whole State is 5.6. _ 


The swiftness with which educational advantages _ 
for the masses is sweeping away illiteracy is shown 
by the figure of 5.6 for 1920, compared with 7.2 in 
1910. In the schools were more than 250,000, and 
the higher institutions are celebrated. Johns Hop- 
kins University, at Baltimore, is not excelled in any — 
State or country for scholarship and breadth of 
scientific attainment. To its hospital go patients 
from all parts of the world to consult eminent special- 
ists. There are other well-known higher institutions, 
Goucher College one of them. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1924 was $20,490,000. . 
At Annapolis is the famous United States Naval 
Academy (see Index therefor). } 
Along artistic lines there is high development, 
principal centres being Peabody Institute for Edu- 
cation in Music, the Maryland Institute School of. 
Art and Design, Walter’s Art Gallery, and others. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Area, square miles........-+ Ps ec 44th tn rank 
Population, 1920 ....... $,852,356,......6th in rank 


Pop., 1925 (State Census) .4,144,206.....499.2 to sd. m. 
We ) $12,980,839,000 
Massachusetts, one of the Thirteen Original 
States, lies in New England, bounded on the north 
by Vermont and New Hampshire, on the east by 
Massachusetts Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by Rhode Island, Connecticut and the Atlan- 
tic, and on the west by Rhode Island and New York. 
The highest elevations are in the Berkshires in the — 
west, about 3,500 feet maximum, and now a great 
summer resort of ‘wealthy city dwellers. \ 
It was naturally wooded in all portions, but re- 
tains only a fraction of the original forest wealth, 
which consisted of all trees which grow in the tem- 
perate zone, coniferous and hardwood. 
Massachusetts has grown into a first place in 
industry and has greatly developed its water power. 
The capitalization of its manufacturing establish- 
ments, which include practically all es of in- 
dustry, exceeds $3,000,000,000 
manufactures, reported 10,531 
ments with 667,758 employees (an increase of 
15.3 per cent. over 1921), earning $798,267,701° 
wages (increase 24.5 per Cent.), and a product 
valued at factory prices at $3,583,205,344 (an in- — 
crease of 25.8 per cent. compared with $2,849,- 
413,516 in 1921). r 


establish- 


921); woolen goods, $94,100,430 6. 
on bee in 1921); knit Boods, ; 


24'142. Boots and shoes, othere than rubber, 
were second in value of UES:  $290,674,403; 
boots and shoes, rubber, $5 ,917,929; other rubber 
oods, $38,253,559. a production _ was 
loree’ electrical, $117,575,926 ($72,047,824 In 1921); 
textile, $69,343,009; other foundry and machine 


. ,.The census of '' 


nishing textiles,’ $101,- 


aa 


a 


' 
: 
' 
) 
’- 


Mer, 


"foreign-born, of which 262,021 are Canadians, 117,- 


' Holy Cross and Boston College. Institutions for 


and supplies for the Northwest. 


_ taken from farm property valued at $300,471,743. 


Wil: tation” by the mother country, England, taking 


_the Cape, the Mayflower made its first landing, 


', tion of the land. 


was 8.349, and the great Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
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* “The State has abundant rail and coastwise ship- 


¢ 


sho; roducts, $114,929,133.. Paper and wood 
a output was $93,641,621 ($62,865,216 in 1921); 
eather, $71,098,478; men’s clothing, $41,101,591 
$26,786,812 in 1921), and jewelry, $30,436,712 
oo uTi7i4 in 1921) 


The tonnage passing through the Detroit river con= 
necting. Lake Huron with Lake e in 1925 was 
90,401,000 tons of which 8,525,000 was.Jocal traffic. 

Michigan is the automobile centre of the world. 
Of the world’s output of 4,800,321 motor cars in 
1925, 3,131,524 were produced in Michigan. Total 
output since the industry began to flourish there is 
approximately 24.000,000 to Dec. 31, 1926. There 
are 54 motor car factories, each outputting over 
$1,000,000 a year, chief of which are the works of 
Henry Ford at Detroit, from which in June, 1926 
vame the 15,000,000th car, besides farm tractors at 
Dearborn, nearby, and steel and other mills operated 
by the Fords. Besides the Ford cheap car, etroit 
makes some of the finest built in the world. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
5,698 establishments with 503,492 employees (an 
increase of 65.4 per cent. over 304,471 in 1921), 
earning $768,654,249 wages (increase 83 per cent. 
over $419,968,734 in 1921); and with a product 
valued at ee OV EEL ot 75.4 per cent. 


ping facilities; there were 2,071 miles of railroads 
in 1927, and 2,804 of electric lines. From_ the 
earliest generations, the New England States have 
been efficient in ocean-going shipping, and Massa- 
chusetts not less than any. 

"Massachusetts is the second densest populated 
State. The dense industrial and residential devel- 
opment is indicated by the 94.8 per cent. of urban 
population, which leaves agriculture, once dominant, 
reduced to 32,001 farms averaging 77.9 acres, value 
of all crops in the 1920 census being $53,700,925, 


In value, hay was ‘She leading crop, tobacco next 
with $6,419,000, and potatoes with $6,000,000, 
others being wheat, corn, oats, rye, puckwheat, 
apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, cranberries 
abounding in the lands along the coast. 

It is the leading fisheries State of New England, 
$11,000,000 of catch being reported in 1920. Boston 
is greatest fishing port in the country. 

Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry outputs. 

No State is further advanced in primary and 
higher educational facilities, although, owing to 
recent heavy influx of industrial foreigners, the 
percentage of ee aT: is not low at 4.7. Native 
whites show 4-10ths of 1 per cent., foreigners, 12.8, 
and Negroes, 6.8. 

Of the 3,852,356 of population, 1,077,534 are 


fifty-four plants with 149,296 seapioy ers (an in- 


1 

ing $259,099,806 wages ($137,309,269 in 1921), 
and with an output valued at $1,551,990,360 (an 
increase of 91 per cent. over $812,379,377 in 1921). 
To this should be added automobile parts and 
podies, -$476,523,887 ($176,791,523 in 1921). Other 
important industries were foundry and machine 
shop products, $165.736,521 ($82,293,442 in 1921); 
engines and water wheels, $99,418,313 ($65,964,897 
in 1921); iron and steel forgings, $34,808,365 ($14,- 
575,304 in 1921); stoves, etc., $25,716,726; electric 
machinery, $27,785,911; sheet metal goods, $30,- 
760,838; brass products, $57,506,905; lumber and 
timber, $50,097,156; planing mill products, $35,- 
486,244; furniture, $93,039,416; paper and wood 
pulp, $85,241,815, and chemicals, $43,379,853. 

Production of iron ore in 1935 was 15,254,003 
tons; co pe 155,157,488 pounds; coal, 808,233 tons; 
salt, 2,172,600 tons. 

Pe Gee adds annually, Census of 1920, $404,- 
347,810 for all crops, potato production the third 
ms with a $32,000,000 crop. Sugar beet output 
is heavy, and all temperate zone crops are raised. 

In shipbuilding it ranks seventh among the States. 
Fisheries catch annually 50,000,000 pounds. 

_ There are more than 6,000 smaller lakes, where 
fishing and summer sports attract many. Apple 
production is fourth highest, and the State claims 
Spe ie in small fruits. Corn yields about $50,- 


037 Italian, 163,171 Irish, 92,034 Russian, and the 
others from all foreign lands, census of 1920. 

Boston on July 1, 1926, by estimate of the Census 
Bureau, had a population of 787,000. The State 
census for 1925 returned the population at 779,620. 

¥nrolment in the schools was 618,828; normal 
schools number 11, and the list of higher institutions 
is long and impressive, the greatest proportioned to 
population in the country. These include Harvard 

niversity, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
he State Agricultural, Amherst, Tufts, Williams, 
Clark, Worcester Polytechnic, Boston University, 


Women include Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe, an 
offshoot of Harvard, and Mount Holyoke Colleges; 
Simmons, Lasell and Auburndale. : 

~ The colony in pre-Revolutionary times was the 
centre of republic-making in the North, perhaps in 
the country, the Boston Tea Party, which signal- | 000,000. 

ized the revolt against “taxation without represen- Educationally, Michigan has its great State 
University at Ann Arbor, which was first to admit 
women matriculates, the oldest agricultural college 
in the country, Many normal.schools, and & public 
school system that enrolls 670,000; it has a literacy 
percentage of 3; native white, 7-10ths of 1 per cent.,; 
and foreign-born, 9.9. 

Detroit, by the Census of 1920, had 993,739, show- 
ing an increase of 527,978—113 per cent.—in the 
decade. The population, on July i, 1926, b: 
census estimate, was 1,290,000, and {the apres 


place on the Boston waterfront. rig 

As with all New Pngland, the State is a great 
summer resort, the North Shore above Boston being 
the resort of summerers ald many artists, and the 
long hooklike Cape Cod and the adjacent islands 
attract thousands. At Provincetown, at the tip of 


moving next to Plymouth, 


MICHICAN. mate populatio 

m of Greater De 
Area, square miles... . -67,980.. .22¢ in rank | The Le eentnat of foreigners 1 intee Be 
Population, 1920... 3,668,412 . 7th in rank Beautifully situated along many waterways, it 
Population, '19265 (est. 164,625 .71.6t0sg.m.| bids successfully for metropolitan repute con- 


Wealth, 1928 (Census est.)........ 41,404,861,000 
Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is 
divided by Lake Michigan into two parts: the 


stantly attracts newcomers from home and abroad. 
In summer time, the Mackinac Islands, Belle Island, 
Ausable and St. Mary’s River are popular resorts. 


‘northern peninsula has on the north Lake Superior, j 

and on the south Wisconsin; the southern peninsula | 4;eq, square cueeOn eee pias 

has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, Ontario, | Poputation, 1920 .......2, BBP 5 ith <isane 
Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and Indiana | Population, 1925 (est.).. 2,663,550. .... .30.2t0 sq.m 
and Ohio onthe south, The interests of the northern | Wealth, 1923 (Census est.).../.......88,547,91 8,000 


peninsula are mostly copper and timber. In the 
southern there are also minerals and timber, but 
manufacturing has grown to chief importance. 
The State is mostly flat and sandy. with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
the Federal Government and large private’ enter- 
prises are now making great efforts for the reforesta- 


Minnesota, of the West North Central, on the 
Canadian border line, is bounded on the north by 
Manitoba, and Ontario, on the east by Lake Superior 
and Wisconsin, on the south by Iowa, and on the 
west by the Dakotas. The Mississippi River rises 
in Minnesota. It is a State of widely variant 
natural resources and rapidly developing wealth, 
is in general a tableland of rolling, timbered, prairies 
excepting in the western parts, where timber is 
scarce, and of rugged character in the northeast, 
where immense deposits of ore, high-grade Bessemer 
perenne supply the steel concerns of Illinois, 

ennsylvania and Ohio. Its climate is not ex- 
cessively warm in summer, and is cold\in winter 
time, ‘There are about 10,000 lakes, many éx- 
ceedingly beautiful, that abound in fish, and are 
a Eau of agentes: Ris the summer. 

riculturally, the State ch, with ; 
as the value of all crops reported PRR eerie 
it has 178,478 farms with a total acreage of 30,221,758; 
a billion feet of lumber cut, mostly white pine; -34,- 
593,000 tons of iron ore, worth $128, 77,174, being 


No State has greater water boundary lines pro- 
portioned to area; transport naturally is great by 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant, lines 
having sought the hea’ tonnage of the recentl 
developed industry. Railroad lines mileage, 1927, 


Canai, between Lakes Huron and Superior, ac- 
commodates mbre tonnage than the Suez Canal or 
any other like canal. In 1926 the American canal 
alone sent through 85,679,000 short tons of freight 
valued at over a billion dollars, of which much is 
jron ore from Minnesota and copper from Michigan, 
vast supplies of grains, flour and timber, and coal 


Pet Pak eS 


tae 
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& product of $253,- 


and a we uct 
(in 1921 there were 182 with 
‘ and meat  packi 


The slaughter im 
employees and oc of $123,570,743 ($96,424,- 


pulp, 
0 and with 2,451 soe 
66 in 


become an important industry. Minneapolis 
(estimated pulation, July 1, 1926, 434,000, and 
tarmous also for its parks), and St. Paul (pop. 248,000) 
are the chief centres of all industry. 

The iron ore output from the Messaba mines in 
1925 was 38,022,237 tons valued at $96,083,485. 

ay adaptation, fruits have been made to thrive, 
until the crop is large of all kinds grown in the 
north temperate zone; while corn, in earlier years 
scarcely known, has by the same process been 
brought to high value. 

The 1920 census reported the crop at 118,000,000 
bushels; wheat, once the chief crop, 37,710,000; 
90,000,000; with generous yields of all other 


cereals. 

Twenty-five years ago Minnesota ranked third 
in lumber output, but fallen to eleventh pics. 
although there remains an estimated 21,000,000,00 
feet of spruce in the forests, which is very valuable 
for paper woodpulp in these years of diminishing 
supply. 80 per cent. of the cut is white pine, which 
also is rapidly disappearing. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 8,787. 

Minnesota has been especially fortunate in the 
heavy inflow of those European racial migrations 
from the northern countries whence come good 
farmers, Scandinavians in the majority, but with 
almost as many Germans; both nationalities settled 
in more or less clannish sections, but all helped 
to develop the State with great thrift and industry. 

In siitteracy.-£be State is among the lowest, only 
1.8 per cent. ng unable to read and write, against 
an average of 6 per cent. for the United States. 
The State claims one of the most efficient systems 
for popular education, with enrolment of about 
550,000 in all institutions out of a population of 
2,387,125. The University of Minnesota, upbuilt 
by its late President, Cyrus Northrop, has close to 
10,060 students and ranks among the greatest of 
the country, with smaller colleges such as Hamline 
University, St. Thomas, Macalester, Carleton, and 
a@ score of others scattered through the State, some 
supported by church denominations. 3 

‘The grain trade control in Minneapolis is seco’ 
only to that of the Chicago Board of Trade; and the 
water and rail shipping from and to Duluth, at the 
head of the Great Lakes, on Lake Superior’s western 
end, is immense in ores, is , and general 
freight. The Great Northern Railway Company 
maintains a fleet that traverses the lakes, and 
Initiates shipments to and from ali parts of the 
world via the lake route. 

In carrying of iron ores, the United States 
Steel Corporation, which owns mines and-railways 
in the northern ore region has developed a fleet 
of monster carriers and a system of prevertion of 
waste time not excelled by any transport agency 


in the world. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Area, squar ereae, eteis~os 
0 On, a=8 
Wealth, 1923 (Census e8t.)..+-++--+-- $2,177,690,000 

Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 
Central group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee, 
on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 


\ and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Louis- 


iana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary line. It is hilly but not rugged, 


eral slo) downward to the great river 
nan ihe Gult ahore. ‘The climate and production are 
The density of population in 1920 was 


acres. 
ops are rice, sugar cane, oats, wheat, hay, 
peanuts, potatoes, and every character of fruit 


| 


grown in its zone. Apples, plums, pears, apricots, 
melons, strawberries, peaches, and grapes grown in 
the western parts, with oranges, lemons, figs and 
olives in the Gulf coast sections. Nuts are abundant, 

Dairying is increasing in importance. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
1,235 establishments with 54,333 employees and 
# Nea valued at $178,581,729 (an_ increase 
of 5 cent. over $114,084,861 in 1921). Of 
this lum and timber products were the most. 
important with 567 establishments with 35,376 » 
-T elareaeee and a product of $92,033,335 arenes 

in 1921). There’ were forty establishments 
m cottonseed oil, cake, and meal, valued at 
$20,610,877 ($13,670,951 in 1921). 

The forest wealth is very great. Of the total of 

33,000,000 acres, about 11,000,000 is forested, yellow 
ine chiefly. There is much of the fast disappearing 
dwood. Lumber cut in 1925 was 3,127,678 M. ft. 

Transport is supplied by the rail lines and by the 
Mississippi River, on which traffic, lessening in the 
recent era of rapid rail development, is growing 
again to meet relative importance. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 4,170. 

The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion houses 
and large estates, the homes of the old-time aristoc-. — 
racy of the age of the Southern cavalier. 

The rate of illiteracy is high—17.2 per cent. on 
the average—owing to the large number of Negroes, 
who are 52.2 per cent. of the whole population, 
Native whites showed, Census of 1920, only 3.6 per 
cent. illiterate, but the Negroes 29.3. Rapid prog- 
ress in popular education is being made, the illiter- 
acy percentage in 1910 having been 22.4. Ex- 
penditure for public schools in 1924 was $9,833,000. 

Puolic seaool enrolment is about 600,000, more © 
than half of which is colored. 

The state has the University of Mississippi (1,000 
students) and 13 other colleges, 1,000 consolidated . 
high schools, and 52 agricultural high schools. 2 

Mississippi has the lowest death rate and the 3 
highest birthrate in the South and ranks third in the 
registration area. 


MISSOURI. +a 
Area, square miles. .-....... 69 480 wc. 18thintank © 
Population, 1920....:... 8,404,056... 54. 3th in rank : 
Population, 1925 (est.) . . .3,466,781...... 50 to sq. m. ‘ 
Wealth, 1928 (Census eSt.)....--+-+ 4-5 &9,981,409,000 


Missouri, a West North Central border State, is 
bounded on the north by Iowa, on the east by 
Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee, on the south by 
Arkansas, and on the west by Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska. ‘ 

The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern ~ 
boundary line for 500 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern half of the western line, cutting 
then through the State to confluence with the 
Mississippi at St. Louis. In all it has nearly 1,000 
miles of navigable waterways. 

Its topography is varied—upland table in the ; 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the centre 
and south, with low-lying river bottom areas in ~ 
the extreme southeast. Its climate is a compromise 
between the north temperate and sub-tropical. 

Economically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
both North and South, is strong Ber IpUTN ale 
timberwise, horticulturally, industrially, and Loa 
education. Farms number 263,004 with 34,774,679 
acres. y 
Manufactures exceed agriculture in value of { 
products, reported by the 1920 census as more than— 
7 steal all crops being valued at $559,047,- 


The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
5,292 establishments with 196,693 employees (an . 
increase of 25.8 per cent. over_1921), earning $228,- 
014,986 wages (increase 24.7. per cent.), and a 
product valued at $1,547. 167,427 (increase of 33 
per cent. over $1, 162,006,299 in 1921). The leading 
industry was boots and shoes, with 23,019 employees 
and a product of $121,850-35% (Oot eee ee : 

value of product ughtering an oo 
= (wholesale) leads $152,916,678 ($134,960,496 
in 1921), with 6,865 employees. ther important — 
industries were automobiles, bo tails ae 
4,086,595, 


883,361. | 
as 211,566 short sone) “4 
angus Bureau estimated that on July 1 


sin 
246,000. St. Lo’ 
garden, 200, parks and Municipal Open-Air Theatre 


(seating 9, 


(eat 


“, metals. 
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roved a bond issue of $87,372,500 for city develop- 
ments, mwesty ORe main trunk lines furnish 
railroad transportation. 

St. Louis 4 the gateway for north and south 
travel as well as of freight traffic, and many tourists 
stop there en route. A feature is the famous bridge 

- aeross the Mississippi, which is said to accommodate 
more freight cars than any other in the world. 
River traffic is immense, to and from New Orleans 
and intermédiate points. 

Agriculturally, it is a great State. There is a 
total of about 44,000,000 acres in all, of which the 
1920 census assigns to farms 34,774,000, with more 
than 24,000,000 improved. The corn crop in 1926 
was 174,189,000 bushels, wheat 21,474,000, oats 
41,540,000, and tobacco, 4,750,000 pounds. The 
crop.of cotton, mostly in the southeast, was 255,000 
bales on 487,000 acres. * 5 

Tn livestock the Missouri mule, which is tacetiously 
said to have won the war, has always been used 
much locally and peporust to all States and foreign 
countries. ‘The number in 1926 was 358,000. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 8,051. 

With 4.8 per cent. of Negro population, the 
average of illiteracy for the State is 3 per cént. 
for all classes; native white percentage, 2; and 

foreign-born, 9.6. : 

Although the. native-born whites are 88.2 per 
cent., and foreign-born whites only 7, the influx 
of Germans in the fevolutio times of their 
native land in the last century left a large propor- 


tion of persons of that blood, especially in St. Louis 
to this day, those now being ractically all natives 
They have been noted for thrift 


_ The schools enroll about 750,000 of a2 population 
of 3,404,055 by the 1920 census. The State Univer- 
sity at Columbia, and St. Louis University and 


Washington University at St. Louis, twelve col- 
leges and seven normal schools are the higher 
institutions, Expenditure for public schools in 1924 
was $45,990,000. 
i MONTANA. 

Area, square mMiles......... 146, 997.0042. 830 tn Tank 
Population, 1920......+ fh WNDBS BCD sc 055s 39th in rank 
Population, 1926 (@st.)..... 646,806.......4.410 8g.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.)\. 0.6. es ees $2,223,189,000 


Montana, 2 Mountain State, is bounded on the 


_* north by Canada, on the east by North and South 


Dakota, on the south by. Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on the west by Idaho. 

The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
the west, with the Bitter Root range at the extreme 
western side, the country east of the Rockies sloping 


1 Mining, copper smelting and refining are the 
leading interests, producing two-thirds of the total 
industrial values reported in the 1920 census, $195,- 
624,000; value of all crops being $69,975,000, the 
wool and sheep of the State ranking third, and cattle 
bringing in $28,000,000, while dairy and poultry 
products added about $38,000,000. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, gave the 
value of all products as $175,007,157 (an increase 
of 116.7 per cent. over $80,771,186 in 1921). 

Irrigation, by Federal Government and private 
initiative, has been highiy developed, resulting in 
the production of Jarge quantities of the standard 


'. ~° fruits, orchard and small, of the temperate zone, 


he State, although far north and high in elevation, 
eing especially suited to that activity, largest 
development being in the Bitter Root, Missoula 
ond Flathead regions. Wheat, oats, flaxseed, ert 
tye, corn, hay, potatoes and sugar beets are produced. 
Montana has a stumpage of more than 58,000,- 
000,000 feet of timber, of which much is the increas- 
ingly valuable white pine; other kinds are larch, 
spruce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge-pole pine, 
Valuable for telegraph poles, hemlock and yellow 


ne. ; 

The mineral resources are very great. The 192 
census gave $79,261,284 as the value of coal an 
Copper production in 1925 was 268,910,847 
2 popes valued at $38,185,340, the state being second 


“4 
Coal otitput in 1925 was 3,043,686 tons and the 
fields underlie about 20 per cent. of the whole State 
area. All of the metals and minerals are found in 
Vast abundance, large fortuties having been made by 
organized mineral industry, Montana smelters 
* utilize ore running so low as slightly under 2 per cent. 
of actual copper, so highly developed are the 


‘appliances. 
he State is second’ In silver output (in 1926 
$7,471,936} 1925, $8,923,002; 1924, $8,840,118) and 
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In/zine; seventh in gold (in 1926, bea at 1925, 
$1,769,900; 1924, $1,924,300) and first in semi- 

recious stones. The petroleum output in 1926 was 
721, batrels. Valuable process minerals are 
graphite, 


gypsum and pd eae 

‘A million potential horsepower is available in the 
waters, of which almost one-third has been devel- 
oped. Immense reservoits have been constructed 
on the Madison and Missouri Rivers to give depend- 
able water supplies. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 5,037. 

Montana is low in illiteracy—2.3 per cent.—that 
of native whites being ony 3-10ths of 1 per cent. 
Public school enrolment, 1920 census, was 122,000 
of a population of 548,000, and there are four well- 
equipped colleges and normal schools. 

Scenically,, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 
mountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
by-tail or automobile takes one through beautiful 
and grand places. Glacier National Park, on the 
line between the United States and Canada, is one 
of the most wonderful public preserves in the world. 


NEBRASKA. 
Area, square miles. . +008... .77,680....5 16th in rank 
Copan, 1980 caused apie 1,296,372...... Sist.in rank 
ppuleions 1926 (est.). . .1,855,371....: ,17.6 to 8g.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €8t.) ....+-++++5 $5,320,075,000 


Nebraska, 'a West North Central State, is boundéd 
on the north by South Dakota and Iowa, on the 
east by Iowa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas 
and Colorado, and on the west by Colorado and 
Wyoming. The Missouri forms the Eastern boundary. 

Typical of the American western plains States, 
{ts lands form a vast inclined plane sloping eastward 
to the Missouri River bottoms. o point rises 
more than 5,300 feet above sea level, while the 
average elevation is about 2,000. Its Climate is 
typically north temperate, its products likewise 
including almost every species appropriate to that 
latitude. In the east rainfall is sufficient for crops 
with little irrigation. In the west, irrigation is 
resorted to, and grows in importance. The livé- 
stock industry is second to agriculture in Lie 
wealth prodicing, Nebraska supplying very mu 
of the Nation’s meat, and packing a large portion 
of it in the stockyards at Omaha. In this industry 
it has taken third rank from New York State, 

Of the 55,000,000 acres in the State, 42,225,475 
are included in 124,417 farms (Census of 1920), with 
24,587,000 improved. The cora crop was 184,000,- 


000 bushels, fourth in rank; wheat, 60, F i 
ranking third, and large quantities of oats, barley. 
rye, potatoes, buckwheat, flax, cloverseed and 


sorghum syrup, and sugar beets to some extent. 
Fruit raising is not extensive: 

Nebraska is not rich in minefal wealth. In the 
west Hak lies in considerable quantity in solvent 
form. in several lakes, from which in the war about 
61,000 tons, 45 per cent. of the relatively low United 
States production, was taken. 

Manufactures relate chiefly to the utilization of 
soll products. The census of manufactures, 1923, 
reported 1,377 establishments with 31,267. em- 
ployees and a product valued at $415,015,844, 
an increase of 24.4 per cent. over $333,565,107 in 
1921. Of this the chiet industry was slaughtering 
and meat packin (wholesale), seventeen éstab- 
lishments with |7,375 employees and-a product 
valued at $170,455,827 ($137,074,526 in 1921). The 
butter output was $35,951,630 ($26,834.764 in 1921); 
and flour and meal, $23,403,312 ($20,215,930 in 
1921). Manufactures-centre in Omaha, which also 
is one of the test rail ‘traffic centres of the 
United States, being the true eastern terminus of 
the Union Pacific system. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 6,189. 

The University of Nebraska has 4,900 students; 
the state has 16 colleges and normal schools... 

Percentage of illiteracy is exceedingly low at 1.4, 
that of native whites being 4-10ths of 1 per cent., 
Tee tore tan 400,000 attend the pUb’C Echols 

8. ore than H ai 6 public schools 
of a ole of 1,300,000 ¥ 


The State has no bonded indebtedness. 
: NEVADA. 

rea, square miles........110,690....4, 6th 
Populanon, 1 Se Hocexins Ps 


920. (7 OF eld cine bare 
Wealth, 1928 (Census est.) ... fi aes eat 300 

Nevada, least populous of all States, less even 
than the District of Columbia, is of the mountain 
group in Western United States, bounded on the 
north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by Utah ~ 
and Arizona, on the south and west by California. 

It is mountainous, and much of the high table- 
lands is arid or semi-arid. Irrigation is developing 
to large importance. The Federal Government has 
& project to reclaim 160,000 acres, which when com- 


16,000 * 


ere se 


. stitutio: 


plete will add not less than $20,000,000 to the 
annual crops. 


000 
acres in farm areas, .. The 
value of all crops, Census of 1920, was $13,980,000, 
and of the mineral output $48,528,000. 

Mineral resources are varied—Gold in 1926, 
$3,532,400; (1925, $3,778,000; and _ silver, fifth in 
rank in 1926, $4,024,940 (1925, $4,872,541), leading. 
Cane, lead, zinc, iron, quicksilver, tungsten, 
sulphur, graphite, borax, gypsum and quarry stones 
are produced also. 

The forest area is more than 5,300,000 acres, of 
which 4,971,335 are set aside as national forests. 

Manufacturing output, Census of 1923, was 
valued at $22,242,524 ($13,370,864 in 1921), with 
copper smelting as the chief industry. 

jlroad mileage, 1927, was 2,137. 

Illiteracy percentage was 5.9, of which native 
whites showed only 4-10ths of 1 per cent. Schools 
for popular education are well provided, with about 
15,000 enrolled. 

by law inflicts the death penalty by 
aS, & Spray of liquid hydrocyanic gas bei 


turned into the stone death chamber. It is Genlared 


to have proved instantaneous and painless. 

Reno has earned a reputation as a ‘“‘divorce mill." 
In 1925 806 divorces were granted by her courts 
to 491 wives and 315 husbands; 530 children —. 

ie 


affected. The legislature in 1927 made it 
to gain a residence in the State in three mont: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Area, square miles. . 
Population, 1920... 


New Hampshire, the Granite State of New 
England, is bounded on the north by Canada, on 
the east by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by Massachusetts, and on the west by Ver- 
mont. It was one of the Original Thirteen States. 

Its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
White Mountains the highest elevations of the 
Northeastern United States (Mount Washingto: 
6,293 feet). Toward the sea, it is more level an 
agricultural and industrial by utilization of river 
water power. } 

The census of manufactures, 1923. reported 
1,080 establishments with 75,324 hee ion tga earning 
ee yes wages and with a product valued at 


33,124,503, an increase of 35.2 per cent. over 
$246,346,200 in 1921. The output of cotton goods 
was $66,166,016 ($51,243,075 in 1921); boots and 
shoes, 093 1921); woolen 


‘oods, 5238 980 202 S378 B74 in 1931); and 
gaper and wood pulp, $35,442,760. ($30,238,806 in 


1921). 
Raliroad: mileage, 1927, was 1,234. 
New Hampshire has in all 5,779,000 acres, of 


79, 

which in farm lands there are 1,441,111 cultivated. 
Hay is the chief crop, followed by corn, potatoes, 
oats, and apples, with relatively large dairy output, 
milk shipped to the New York market. The 
value of all crops in 1920 was $23,509,000. 

The State has 4.4 per cent. of illiterates; native 
whites having 7-10ths per cent. and foreign-born 15.4. 

‘ublic school enrolment was 70,000. Dartmouth 
& e, at Hanover, is the leading educational in- 
from which many eminent men have come, 
among them Daniel Webster. There are four other 
nee White Mout tai ar excellence a summer 

ountains are 

resort for persons from parts of the United 
States. A modern stem of automobile high- 
ways is maintained, ribbing the mountains. 


NEW JERSEY. 


square mtles...-..---. +) ee th in rank 
firinoe ion, Bh tae & § jeg foun in rank 
Popuiation, 1926 (est.) . . .3,506,428.... . 6.3 10 3g. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ....-..-+- $11,794,189,000 

New Jersey, one of the Original Thirteen States, 
is in the Middle Atlantic region. It is bounded on 
the north by New York and Pennsylvania, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and New York, on the 
south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay and on 
the western side by Delaware Bay and Pennsylvania. 
It is mostly low and flat, having hilly development 
in the northern end, where an extensive State park 
has been set aside: 

New Jersey has extensive water navigation facili- 
ties, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware River 
along its western side, the Atlantic on the east 
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and the valuable facilities of New York harbor and 


branches on the northeast. 

The State grades sixth in industrial strength, 
te a being exceedingly varied, and, although 
he greater part is in Newark, tt is well diffused in 
all parts. As a consequence, railway facilities are 
highly developed, and especially in the northern 
parts the electric railway lines are unusually ex- 
tensive. Newark (census estimate July 1, 1925) 
has now a population of 452,513; Jersey City, 3165,- 
280, and Paterson, 141,695. 

Economically and to a degree politically, New 


Jersey and New York City have common interests. — 


Very many New Jerseyites work or transact business 
in the greater city, transit facilities being afforded 
by ferries and tunnels (or tubes) under the Hudson 
(or North) River. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 2,292. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
8,766 industrial establishments with 447,948 em- 
ployees (an increase of 17.3 per cent. over 1921), 
earning $578,999,234 wages (an increase of 25.7 per 
cent. over $460,470,509 in 1921), and with a product 
valued at $3,321,301,524 (an increase of 29.9 per 
cent. over $2,556,141,540 in 1921). The silk in- 
dustry leads with 27,957 employees and a product 
of $183,389,001 ($145,507,714 in 1921). Petroleum 
refining with 8,834 employees leads, however, in 
value of product, $242,304,887 ($245,090,840 in 
1921). Other important industries with the value 
of their products are: Automobiles, $128,373,390; 
chemicals, $121,301,321 ($71,033,429 in 1921); 
foundry and machine shop products, $111,163,1 
($91,413,533 in 1921); electrical machinery, etc., 
$103,755,136 ($78,395,269 in 1921); worsted goods 
$82,672,069 ($69,328,121 in 1921); dyeing an 
finishing textiles, $64,359,837 ($50,523,075 in 1921); 
cigars and cigarettes, $67,227,372 ($61,263,512 
1 ills, $58,296,999 
($37,569,080 in 192 $56,384,391 
($61,557,303 in 1921); shipbuilding, ete., $25,622,- 
988 ($74,771,505 in 1921); and P 
$46,015,726 ($27,865,31 


large magnitude, very many foreigners, especially 
Italians, having gone out to work in that line. 
The 1920 census gave $87,484,000 as the value of 
all crops. The total land area of the State is 5,- 
779,840 acres, with 1,441,000 cultivated. Corn, 
wheat, oats, potatoes of both kinds, rye, buck- 
wheat and hay are the chief.crops. Fruits are ex- 
tensively grown, the cranbetry marshes supplying 
about one quart for each of the population of New 
York City, and the same of strawberries. The 
peach and apple crops are always important. The 
dairy output was reported at $19,198,000. . 

New Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
ore, and about one-fourth of the Nation’s supply 
of magnetite, zinc and much clay products. 

The educational institutions are important: 
Princeton University at Princeton is one of the 
country’s foremost colleges, of which former Presi- 
dent Wilson was President. Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, and Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology at Hoboken are well known, -and there are 
five other colleges of prominence. More than 700,000 
are enrolled in the schools, percentage of illiteracy 


Census of 1920, 5.1; native white, 6-10ths — 
In Passaic, 


being: 

of +. per_cent.; foreign-born, 15.3. - 
Bergen, Union and Middlesex Counties the pro- 
portion of foreign-born is from 25 to 35 per 


cent. 
Atlantic City, three-fourths of the way down 
the eastern coast, is one of the great seashore re- 


sorts in the country, and Cape May and Asbury 


Park are others. 
NEW MEXICO. 


. 


Area, square oe cccee cl Bl 68h. ccecesStittirine 
Population, 1920...... ++» -360,350......44th tn rank 
Population, 1925 (est.)..... B79 OF food eit kan 8 to 0. ™. 
Wealth, 1928 (Census €St.)...-.-.+0200+ 5851 ,836,000. 


New Mexico, of the Mountain (southeast) group, 
is bounded on the north by Colorado, on the east 
by Texas, on the south by Texas and Mexico, 


and on the west by Arizona, The Rocky Mountaing | 


run north and south through the centre; the eastern 
part is of the flatter tableland of which Texas forms 
also a part, and in the south are bare, 8 
pea surrounded by arid and semi- 


\ 
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In 1920 the agricultural outpat was $40,619,000 
jand mineral $45,000,000. he manufacturing 
output, 1923 census, was $20,422,126. Production 
of gold in 1926 was $415,600 and of silver, $309,900. 
opper production in 1925 was 76,427,000 pounds; 
‘Tead Pe0 short tons; and zinc 9,246 short tons. 
Petroleum output in 1926 was 1,666,000 barrels. 
A unique feature of tillage is the production 
from dry farming, a modern scientific process, 
yr arid lands to yield. 


The 29,845 farms averaged 840 acres, 
and the chief crops are hay, 


10,565, an increase of 22 per cent. in twenty years. 
Many fo to the State for wintering, and artists 
have late! 


and 
to yield later rich mineral weaith for fertilization of 


vy Area, square Miles. ..-..4-+ 49, BOK. wae 29th in rank 
os Population, 1920....... 10,885,277. ..6+%% ist in rank 
¥ Pop., 1926 (State Census) 11,162,161... ; . 226.810 sq. m. 

Wealth, 1923 (Census, est.) .. 6.620% $37 ,036,262,000 


New York, the Empire State, since 1820 the most 
populous in the Union, is bounded on the north and 
west by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada; on the east by Vermont, Mass- 

. . achusetts and Connecticut; and on the south by the 
~ | Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Its sea front consists of the southern shore of Long 

hy Island, Staten Island. and the entrance into New 
x York Harbor, one of the greatest in the world, and 
the chief port of the United States, into and out 
from which moves the greater part of the national 
commerce, foreign and domestic, passenger and 
freight.’ Long Island Sound, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic, which separates Long Island from Con- 
necticut on the north, is navigable for deep sea 
raft. The Hudson River carries heavy ship ton- 
nage northward from New York Harbor 150 miles 
+o Albany. ‘There is now a 27-foot channel as far 
as Hudson which is being extended to Albany. Large 
steamers and Salling craft also ay, the two Great 
ay Lakes, and the St. Lawrence River, which forms 
min part of the northwestern pethens. 
+i part of the eastern poundary line is 


On the northern 
Lake Champlain, 
100 miles long, a historic waterway bearing much 
commerce and drained by the Richelieu into the St. 
Lawrence River at Sorel. New York Harbor also 
-fncludes the shores of New Jersey. (See Index for 
Port of New York authority.) 3 . 
New York has about 800 miles of navigable ocean, 
i lake and river waterways, the State being pene 
: trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Brie), 
yi through which there is capacity for the passage 
annually of 20,000,000 tons of freight. The canal 
also connects with Lake Champlain, so that inland 
tonnage may move between New York City, Buf- 
A falo, about miles northwestward on Lake Erie; 
| s- ©swego, on Lake Ontario, the ports on Lake Cham- 
; ain northward so far as Rouse’s Point at the 
anadian border, and on into the St. Lawrence 
_ River; besides to several interior New, York State 
>, points on other minor canal routes. ‘ 
The Adirondack Mountains (first land to appear 
4m the United States) occupy the northeast part of 
_ the State, and are dotted with beautiful lakes and 
4 Sal ght > ae ree Ue pee 1} ea made 
iat famous by Was on Irving’s ot." Van 
Winkle,” line the western fank oF the Hadson. 
| Across from New York City che Hudson’s banks 
-  . take the form of lofty rock palisades, beautifull, 
if conformed and colored, and on the edge of whic 
ae is a spacious Interstate Park set aside by the States 
| of New York and New Jersey. All of New York 
is marked with scores of lakes and smaller rivers 
navigable for pleasure oraft. The drainage from 
the crest west from Utica is In four directions— 
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The area of the Forest Preserve was 2,017,384 
acres on Jan. 1, 6. 

The 49,204 square miles 

31,400,500 acres fuand waterways 

; acres, 0 and waterways, 
land surface of 47,654 square mile , or 30,498,560 
acres. The chief economic interests are the national 
and international financial community of New York 
City, the foreign commerce in New. York Harbor, 
now the heaviest in the world; the large manufac- 
turing, and the rich agricultural resources. 

The number of farms in 1925, Lf the Federal 
Census, was 188,754 (193,195 in 1920, which was 
a decrease of 10.4%.in the decade). The acreage 
was 19,270,259, of which the crop land was 9,088,- 
291 acres, and pasture land 7,402,578. Horses, 
in 1925, numbered 446,747 (536,171 in 1920); and 
milch cows, 1,373,447 (1,481,918 in 1920). 

The 1920 census gave 6,864 as the value 


of area, equivalent to 
1,550 square miles, or 
leaving a net 


046, 
of all farm crops, to which the greater part of the 
17.3 cent. of rural population gave direct or 
contributory attention. Only California exceeded 
New York in production of ha; and grapes, New 
York’s grapes being from 30,677,555 vines, and the 
hay weighing 928,874 tons, Kansas coming next. 

Literally everything characteristic of the temper- 
ate zone is produced in fruits, vegetables, grains 
and forage crops. New York led all States with 
2,778,761 pear trees of bearing age, Michigan bei 
next. In apple trees of bearing age, New York le 
the country, although Washington, with less trees, 
harvested more bushels. In acreage of small fruits, 
New York was second only to Michigan; ahd only 
California had larger acreage devoted to vegetables 
produced for sale. The State was second to Ver- 
mont in output of, maple sugar, and led all the States 
excepting Maine in production of potatoes,. Minne- 
sota coming third. 

Only Pennsylvania led New York in pans or 
buckwheat pete in wool New York with Pennsy!- 
vania led all Northeastern States. In the value of 
dairy products, New York was easily second in the 
country; while in value of livestock products of 
farms, New York led. In purebred sheep on farms, 
New York was surpassed by only seven States, 
bs as in pure-bred cattle New York was second only 

0 Iowa. 

Mineral resources. are considerable, but in rank 
the State is below many others. Some iron ore 
(1923, $3,242,229) is mined in the Lake re) gard 
region; petroleum (1,956,000 barrels in 1926) is 
produced near the Pennsylvania border, also natural 

as. Graphite is produced, also the baser minerals 
‘or bul and manufacturing purposes. The 
output of salt in Onondaga County, fringing Lake 
Ontario (in 1924, } 372 808 tons), has been a lange 
fndustry. Value of the total mineral output for 1925 
was $103,163,547 (in 1924, $96,395,492). 

_In manufacturing, commerce and. iinance, the 
figures are very lafge. More than one-half the 
export and import shipments of the United States 
pass through the Port of New York, to organize 
which into an economic and non-wasteful commercial 
agency the sovereign State of New York has created 
the Port of New York Authority, to work co-ordi- 
nately with a similar body created by the soverign 
State of New Jersey, to the end that commerce flow 
be more facile. ( Index for cone 

The number of vessels entering the Port of New 
‘York in the fiscal year 1926-27 was 4,940, of 20,- 
574,279 tons; of mee 1,550 vessels of 5,703,054 tons, © 


pullion) in 1926 52. 90, 485 758 ($5076 et 1 
was $2, . 5 
in 1928); and of exports, $1,692,257,038 ($5,008,173,< 
Be ee AEP enon ia teens SELENE 
j or. Ww »249, ; 
and in 1925, $810,416,054. m8 meee 
Railroad mileage, 1927, was 8,373. 
The commerce flowing through the New York 


State Barge Canals, and through the ports of Buffalo 
and Oswego, runs into the millions of tons, and 
includes very heavy haulage of grains grown in the 
Middle West, destined for European ports. 

The position of New York State as the leading 
manufacturing State in the Union is shown in the 
Federal Conus of Manufactures, 1923,, which 
reported 38,187 industrial establishments (of above 
$5,000 a year output) with 1,151,901 employees 
an increase of 15 per. cent. over 1921), earning 

1,582,006,000 wages (an increase of 21.4 per*cent. 
over $1,303,421,000 in 1921), and with a product 
at factory prices of $8,960, 25008 (an increase of 
28.5 per cent. over $6,973,506,000 in 1921)—14.8 
per cent. of the whole country's manufactured 
products. Pennsylvania was second with a product 
of $7,436,609,000, and Illinois third with: Bhodls 

i The leading industry was the manu- 
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facture of men’s and women’s clothing with 140,- 

057 eraployees earning $212,875,289 wages, and 

with a Peeey valued at $1,636,530,000, an in- 
te) 


crease 38.8 per cent. over 1921. The capital 
investment exceeds $6,000,000,000. Soe and 
publishing is second in value of product, that of 
newspapers and attire be $327,796 424 

,137,116 in 1921), with 


($29; 21,847 employees; 
and book and job bei $175,614,719 s186.371.2 
916 in 1921), with 27,367 employees. (Sec index 
for detailed statistics). 


New York is third in importance in the textile 
Industry; fourth in slaugh and meat packing; 
first in knit goods; first in production of newspaper 
and wood puip; fifth in the value of the products of 
steel wren Ae ed by Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois in that order); sixth in pig iron 
production (Alabama being fifth to those above 
named); and first in printing and erste 

New York City is the largest.manufacturing city 
in the country by the census of manufactures 1925. 
It is first in value added to raw material per work- 
man ($4,835); second ($9,881) only to Buffalo, 
($10,231) in value of products manufactured by each 
workman; and second ($1,567) only to Detroit 
($1,701) in average yearly wage paid. 

New York State in 1926-27 paid Federal income 
taxes amounting to $649,273,564 ($559,505,487 in 
1925-26), nearly 25 per cent. of the whole amount 
collected; and for other Federal internal revenue 
taxes $105,729,587. Tax payers also paid the state 
for that fiscal year $52,249,330 taxes on personal 
incomes ($41,178,610 in 1925-26). 

Total resources of all financial and banking in- 
stitutions, State and national, those subject to 
supervision by State and Federal authorities, in 
New York City on Jan. 1, 1926, were $14,872,989,- 

; and in the State exceeding $18,000,000,000. 
The Federal Reserve Bark of New York City 
transacts about one-third of the total business done 
by the Federal Reserve System of the United States 

In the 148 savings banks of the State 4,541,331 
depositors had on Jan. 1, 1926, $3,607,162,722; 
total resources were $4,043,599,83¢. 

Population figures of the 1920 census of New York 
State show the presence of large representation of 
every civilized people on the globe, divided: 65.8 
per cent. of native parentage; 13.9 of foreign ent- 
age; 8.1 of mixed parentage, and 11.2 of foreign- 
born. About fifteen times as many Jews as are in 
Palestine live = bt Pinte une Tica = tag Fi ot 
City being 1,643, , and alm as ma a 

% ermans numbered 295,650, and 


182,003; Albany, 117,820; 
01,604. The State 


ent and are b 
Pat nights are pemeledeck by treaties and statutes, 
and their Peacemakers’ Courts work satisfactorily. 
The percentage of illiteracy was reported at 5.4; 
native white, 1 of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 14.2; 
Negroes, who have increased rapidly since the late 


war, 2.9 per cent. 
D the school year 1921-22, New York State 
spent, $188.604,072 ‘or education, an increase of 
per 
= 1 outlay. 
917-18. This included capita on ay ue Aveeane 
yeats was: 1917-18, $55.22; 1918-19, $59.69; 1919- 
20, $67.44; 1920-21, $9: 90.68, i, 
Nearly 2,000,000 attend the educatio nsti- 


and her, 
eng Big rants of a pahversiGy of the State of 


845 resi 
oat 
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At West Point, on the Hudson above New York, 
is the Military Academy of the United States Army, 
in a location famed for beauty. (See Index.) 

Under the Medical Practice Act passed in 1926 
New York is the first state to register qualified 
medical practitioners having proved requisite 
academical and medical education. The first 
names of 16,098 medical mractitioneey: Sop er neG the 

f medical practitioners, osteopat: 
and 88 physlo-therapists. 

The interests of the Empire State are so varied 
along other lines that no listing is attempted here. 
More than 200,000 transient travellers enter the 
sreater city daily, so it is estimated; and to Niagara 
Falls, near Buffalo, many more than 1,000,000 go 
each year. The Adirondacks and the Cat=kilig 
have each summer hundreds of thousands of tour- 
ists and campers, the other lakes their tens of thou- 
sands. Safe waters on Long Island Sound are used 
by many yacht clubs, and the ocean beaches daily 
have large throngs. 

ea led statistics follow under the classification 
of New York State; consult Index.) 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Area, square miles......... 62,426 ...... 27th tn rank 
Population, 1920 ........ 2,659,123. . 14th in rank 
Population, 19265 (est.) ...2,769,014..... .62.6 103g. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ........... '4,543,110,000 


North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 
Original Thirteen, is bounded on the north by Vir- 
sinia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the © 
south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
and on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee. 
Physically, it is divisible into three distinct parts— 
a sloping sandy coastal plain from the low-lying 300- 
mile sea line on the east, a tableland in the central 
portion, and a mountainous western one-third 

into the Appalachian range, Mt. Mitchell, 
6,711 ft., the maximum. The climate grades from 
sub-tropical in the east, to milder on the tableland 
and relatively cool and stimulating in the mountains. 

There are many islands off the northern half of the 
coastline, with Pamlico Sound and its tortuous 
shores affording many inlets and potential harbors, 
a favorite resort for hunters. ee Hatteras, the 
easternmost point, with its shoals, is feared by 
mariners as especially stormy and dangerous. : 

In the manufacture of cotton goods North 
Carolina is second only to Massachusetts. 
cotton mills in 1926 numbered 448 with 84,279 
looms and 5,943,208 spindles. The census of manu- 
factures, 1923, reported a total of 2,670 establish- 


ments with 173,687 employees (an increase of 27.9. 
$127,543 


,821 wages (increase 
3 a product valued at $951,916,- 
599 (increase 1 over $665,117,738 in 1921). Of 
this 351 produced cotton goods with 81,041 em- 
ployees ee $54,842,992 wages, and with an 
output: of $326,572,014 (increase of 71 per cent. 
over $190,989,590 in 1921). Knit goods product 
was $35,759,413. A close second was the manu- 
facture of tobacco, seventeen factories produnen 

ars and cigarettes valued at $264,218,190 ($215,- 

.751 in 1921), and nine producing che and 
smo! tobacco and snuff valued at $31,567,820 
($37,760,144 in 1921). 
Census of 1920 


culture's ed tat por crops, 
were valued at $503,229,000. Farms numbe 
269,763 with 20,021,736 acres, of which 8,198,409 
were improved. In cotton production the State 
ranked seventh in 1926 with 1,250,000 bales. 

North Carolina was the first tobacco State in 1926 
producing 393,190,000 pounds from 574,000 acres; 
corn, wheat, rye, potatoes and peanuts (190,120,000 
pounds valued at $7,985,000), are large crops, with 
all others raised sultable to the zone, fruits as well, 

being especially plentiful. 
Sr mntueceln, the State ranks first in production of 
mica, and there is much magnetic iron ore, and some 
lead, agit cope oid, silver, corundum, tin, 
feldspar, talc and graphite. 

Of the 35,000,000 acres in the State, originally 
about 11,000,000 were forested, chiefly with bid 

ine, of which it is estimated that 15,000,000,000 
eet remain on about half a million acres. The 
annual lumber cut is about 1,200,000,000 feet, the 
market being largely in the North, considerable 
coming to New York coastwise in vessels. : 
Railroad mileage, 1927, was 5,347. 
Over 99 per cent. of the population are native 


over 1921), earn 
5.3 per ca Pas 


sity, iene E 
eit from James B. Duke in 1925), and the Agri- 
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cultural College, West’ Raleigk. expenditure for 
public schools in 1925 was $30,980,000. 

North Carolina adopted the pudget system in 

1925 (effective July 1), making the Governor the 
real financial head of the State. : : 
. A striking feature has been the very large migra- 
tion of residents of the mountains to the cotton mill 
towns, where they remain as operatives, whole fam- 
ilies accepting employment, including children. 

‘Asheville is the chief resort, being popular in the 
winter, its golf course one of the most famous in 


the country. | 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Area, square MileS...s.06+ FO;837 so. oe 16th in rank 
Population, 1920,... +++ 646,872. 404+ 36th in rank 
Population, 1925 (est.)....+ 686, 424..2... «9.7 10.89. ™. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.) .s..2++--0 $2,467,772,000 


Worth Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
formed part of the original territory of Dakota, 
is. pounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
the west by Montana. It is drained in the south- 
eastern one-third by the Missouri River, and in the 
northeast by the Red River, which stream is the line 
between North Dakota and Minnesota, and the 
valley of which, an old lake bed, is exceedingly fer- 
tile. ‘Number One Northern Hard” wheat origi- 
nated there, and is a premium grade of that cereal. 
The surface in the eastern two-thirds is a vast 
rolling plain, once with scant rainfall, but now, since 
cultivation advanced westward, having precipita- 
tion enough for the large crops produced. 

Agriculture is easily the chief interest, with the 
value of all. crops reported in the 1920 census at 
$301,782,000, against $57,374,000 for all manu- 
eee products, and that mostly of flour and other 

rain products consumed locally. 

Every. cereal and other crop known to the north 
temperate zone is produced, wheat being the prin- 
cipal crop, 61,540,000 bushels reported in the 1920 
census, grown oD about 9,000,000. acres, worth 
§147,696,000; rye, barley and corn being also ex- 
tensively produced and the total. value. of all cereals 
given at $215 764,000. Hay.is raised heavily, more 
than 4,000 000 tons, worth $56,006,000. On 650,000 
acres, 2,972,000 bushels of flaxseed. were raised, high- 
aH Bee in the country, value being $13,- 

Much of the grain and practically all of the forage 
crops are for local feeding to livestock, that_indus- 
try. being very important. More than 2,300,000 


_ domestic animals were reported by the 1920 census. 


1 


hiee 


In the State were 77,690 farms with an acreage of 
36,214,751, of which 24,563,178 were improved. 

Manufactur: establishments reported by the 
census of manufactures, 1923, numbered 340 with 
3.551 employees and a product. valued at_$42,145.- 

71, an increase of 16 per cent. vver $36,358,218 in 
1921; of this flour and grain products accounted 
for $18,593,937, and butter for $10.313,904. 

A vast. proportion of the western part is under- 
laid. by brown or low-grade coal, which is produced 
not extensively and only for local domestic consump- 
tion, the State depending on the mines.of other 
States for supply. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 5,277. 

North Dakota, with total population of 646,872 
Census of 1920, had 131,590 or 27.1 per cent. 0: 
foreign-born whites. The percentage of illiteracy 
is very low at 2.1; native white, 4-l0ths of 1 
per cent.; foreign-born white, 5.6. Foreign-born 
whites in order of numbers were Norwegian, Cana- 
dian, Russian and German. 

North Dakota has been the theatre of several 
advanced social and economic experiments, the State, 
under the leadership of the Non-Partisan League, 
entering basic business enterprises, including bank- 
ing, and eee c grain: elevators. 

The recreation for outsiders is the bi 
in the west and on the 
prairie chicken predominant, and 
rivers abounding in geese and ducks. 


hunting 
rairies for game birds, the 
the lakes and 


OHIO. 
Area, square miles... sy Mae Ny ~.--3dUR tn rank 
Population, 1920... « 6,759,39. . 4th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.) . . 6,821,638. 164 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ....... $18,489.669,000 


‘Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded 
on the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the 


east by Pennsylvania. and West Virginia, on the 
south by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the 


west by Indiana. It has no considerable elevations, 
being highest in the centre, and sloping in each 


direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 


i a great traffic route, on the southern bound- 


The 
| 1926, the 
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ary line. Its climate 1s characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. ~4 

Ohio-has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage, and 100 
miles up the Muskingum River in the southeast. 
It sends much tonnage down the Ohio. Rail trans- 
port is very heavy in all directions. Railroad mile- 
age, 1927, was 8,812. 

Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chief 
interests. .The iron and. steel ore and reduction 
and machinery industries lead all others, with 
29,649,245 tons of ore received at the Lake Erie 
port of Cleveland, heaviest handler of ore in the 
world. Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steuben- 
ville and Middletown are the principal iron and 
steel working points. Manufacturi is very ex- 
tensive in other lines. Of the 264 industries classi- 
fied by the Census of 1923, Ohio has considerable 
production in all but forty-six, ranking first in 
eighteen of them, and second in iron and_ steel 
products. The output of pig iron in 1925 was 
8,862,646 long tons. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
11,196 establishments with 699,031 employees (an 
increase of 41.4 per cent. over 1921), earning $979,- 
659,869 wages (increase 56.2 per cent.), and a total 
product valued at $5,046,504,133 (increase of 52.9 
per cent, over $3,300,693,256 in 1921). Highty-one’ 
steel and ier tills led both in employees, 87,032, 
an increase of 76.3 per eent., and in output, $709- 
182,753, an increase of 112.6 per cent. over $333,- 
561.607 in 1921, Blast furnaces (thirty-e ‘ht) 
had an output of $231,339,781 ($94,506,093 in 1921); 
are ys and machine shop products, $338, 168,025 
($198,644,762 in 1921); electric machinery, $174,- 
329,350 ($102,814,480 in 1921); automobiles, $354, 
872.674 ($177,027,525 in 1921); automobile bodies 
and parts, 44'177,545 ($46,340,848 in 1921); 
rubber tires and inner tubes, $391,316,559 ($291,- 
759,680 in 1921); pottery and clay products, $99,- 
751,089 ($67,515,161 in 1921); and paper an 
wood pulp, $66,949,775 ($49,578,055 in 1921); 
men’s clothing, $68,882,041 ($52,611,895 in 1921); 
and boots and shoes, $60,730,568. 

The State ranks sixth in mineral wealth extracted, 
45,000,000. tons of bituminous coal were lifted in 
1920 by 50,000 miners who received more than $48,< 
000,000 in’ wages. Cleveland alone shipped also 
22,900,000 tons of coal in 1920. Output in 1925 
was but 28,034,112 tons. 

Its mineral wealth includes coal, iron, glass sand, 
clays, salt, petroleum, natural gas, limestone, sand- 
stone, gypsum, mineral waters, some potash and 


pyrite. 
Oil production is very ge especially in the Lima 
district, the output in 1926 being 7,277,000 barrels, 


The output of automobiles in the Toledo and Cleve-., 


land districts is second only to that of Detroit, 
mostly of medium or higher grades. 3 

But the agricultural wealth also is great, value 
of all crops and livestock sold being as reported in 
the 1920 census $904,400,000, which was exceeded 
by only four other States. Prineipal crops are 
cereals, hay, potatoes, tobacco, vegetables, sugar 
beets, and all products of the zone. Corn totalled 
149,844,000 bushels; oats, 46,000,000; hay, 7,600,- 
000 tons; tobacco, 64,420,000 pounds; and canning 
of fruits and vegetables was extensive, the fruits 
being those of the north temperate zone, the 1920 
report showing the value of the output more than 
$19,000,000. Number of farms, 256,695, with acreage 
of 23,515,888. 

Much Reg livestock is raised, and the meat 
packing in 


Cc ates 
population of the chief cities was: Clev 
land, 960 600: Cincinnati, 411,000; Toledo, 294,000; 
Columbus, 285,000; and Dayton, 177,000.. 
The State has very many institutions of 


ensus Bureau. estim 


her 


1,850; sory 
Public scheo 
oes ce, me 

mseness 0: cal e. It is arded as a 
olitically pivotal State, and has given!the United. 
tates five Presidents, all native born, while two 
others, elected as residents of other States, were 
born in Ohio. ; 
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OKLAHOMA. 
Area, square miles. ........ 70,057 ..... 17th tn rank 
Population, 1920........ 2,028,283......21st in rank 


SE ect te. 32 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .........45 $3,993,524,000 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central group 
originally set apart for Indian reservations, and 
formerly known as Indian Territory, is bounded 
on the north by Kansas, on the east by Arkansas 
and Missouri, on the south by Texas, and on the 
west by Texas, a small panhandle strip also touching 
New Mexico and Colorado. It was the home of 
these Indian tribes—Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws and Seminoles, whose descendants re- 
main as a large part of the Pons population, 
numbering 119,255 in 1920, holding 19,551,890 acres 
with a valuation of $320,496,333 and an income of 
$39,393,608. 

Oklahoma is mostly a vast plain of rolling, fertile 
prairies, rising in the west to maximum elevations 
of 4,000 feet, one being 4,700 feet, with mountains 
in the south central and southwestern portions. It 
has a fair share of forested area, yellow pine pre- 
dominating, with about 200,000,000 feet the normal 
annual cut, and 4,800,000,000 feet of timber stand- 

It has a healthful climate, rather warm in 
summer, with good precipitation for watering the 
large areas of agricultural lands, agriculture, raising 
of livestock and immense oil production being the 
main interests. The State ranked second in mineral 
production in 1925. 

The 1920 census gave $522,565,000 as the value 
of all crops, cotton, 1,006,242 bales, ranking the 
State fourth; corn, 74,000,000 bushels; wheat, 
52,640,000; oats, 49,500,000; and heavy produc- 
tion of other cereals and the basic vegetables 
with all fruits of the temperate zone abounding. 

Dry farming is practiced extensively in the 
western portions. 191,988, with 
acreage of 31,951,934. Oklahoma was second in 
tank to Texas of the Cotton States in 1926, producing 
1,950,000 bales from 4.912,000 acres. 

It is only twenty years since oil was discovered in 
Oklahoma, yet it has risen to the first rank as a 

roducer. The 1926 figures on production were 
79,195,000 barrels. Much of the oil land is owned 
by persons formerly in moderate circumstances. 
Indiens, wards of the Nation, received $36,659,810 
in royalties in 1923 from oil and gas leases on their 
lands, their oil bonuses ranging from 12}4% to 20% 
on a total production of 53,914,477 barrels. The 
field is like that of Texas. 

Petroleum refining is the chief industry. The 
census of manufactures, 1923, vga 1,243 in- 
dustrial establishments with 25,488 employees 
(an increase of 14.6 per cent. over 1921), 
$33,068,705 wages (increase 12 per cent.), and 2& 
product valued at $315,197,148 (increase 11.1 per 
cent.). Of this the output of sixty petroleum re- 
fineries was valued at just over $131,500,000 in 
both 1923 and 1921. 

Zine production was 283,371 short tons valued at 
$43,072,392 in 1925, and lead 79,946 tons valued at 
$13,910,604. 

Railr 


penditure for public schools in 1924 was $32,650,000. 
ORECON. 
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Oregon, of the Pacific (northwest) group, is 
bounded on the north by Washington, on the east 
by Idaho, on the south by California and Nevada 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

It has every character of climate and soil and 
production known to the temperate zone, the lands 


ranging from the heavily vegetated coast areas. 


where rainfall is abundant, to the large stretches 
et semi-arid lands of the southeastern parts, with 
a-touch here and there of almost desert, although 
negligible in extent. 

coast climate is salutary, never very cold, 


The 
m vi hot. That of the eastern ion. 
a cn the Cascade Mountains, is er an 


ng tonnage alo 


Snake, running along the northern half of the 
eastern boundary, already conveying much traffic 
and being susceptible of greater development. 

Into Oregon pour the products of “The Inland 
Empire,’ a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
in Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 
from the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,’ which is 
actually on the Willamette River, ten miles from 
the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia. 
Portland, population, July 1, 1936, 340,740, has very 
heavy foreign commerce. 

The products of that Inland Empire are most 
varied, as are those of Oregon, which are very large 
fruit production, immense salmon fisheries, most 
extensive cereal production, and timber from forests 
. _ on ee Conca g te ay American State, 

| being estima’ e standing timber is 500,- 
000,000,000 board feet. i ‘ 

The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
12,000 feet, is slashed north and south by the Coast 
Range, a very aged ridge now eroded to lower 
levels. The whole of the western one-third of the 
State has abundant rainfall, the average precipitation 
at Portland being about that of Chicago or New York. 
There are such forests as may be found in few parts 
of the world. 

regon has almost one-half of more than one 
trillion feet of timber standing in the three Coast 
States, Oregon, Washington, and California. Some 
of the trees are more than 300 feet high. In the 
Southwest are found forests of the redwoods, with 
at least 20 other varieties of timber in abundance, 
some of it excellent for furniture manufacture, which 
is a considerable industry. The cut of timber is 
the third in the United States, Washington and 
Louisiana exceeding. The lumber is shipped to 
all foreign markets, more than a Dillion feet comes 
by the Panama Canal to the Atlantic Coast, and 
much is distributed by rail to the Middle West. 

The fruit ind is among the most important 
in the country. specially in applés the world 
ealls for Oregon products, and the varieties of 
fruit aes include also peaches, , prunes— 
ranked the best ened plums, ete. Hood 
River, Medford, The Dalles and other towns are 
~ centres of highly developed fruit raising. 


100 
2,000,000 
projects, Federal and private. The lands not 
needing irrigation, which are very extensive, Fy rena 
richly. The 1926 census returned $131,884,000' as 
the value of all crops; wheat, about 20,000,000 
bushels; more than 2,100,000 tons of alfalfa; hops, 
4,788,000 pounds; and more than 8,000,000 bushels 
of oats. Farms number 50,206, with 13,542,318 acres. 

In livestock the State is productive. The wool 
clip was 16,000,000 pounds, and $17,000,000 was 
realized from a products. The Coast States 
are especially fine for dairying. 

Although undeveloped as yet, there are all the 
basic minerals in Oregon, Gold, silver and copper 
are mined, with also stores of lead,. oll, quicksilver, 
chromic iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. 

The census of manutactures, 1923 
1,907 establishments with 62,655, employees (an 

crease of 56 per cent. over 1921), earning wages of 


ini 
$81,768,700 (increase 65.5 per cent.), and a product — 
valued at $363,912,328 Sargent ght per cent.). ~ 


The value of the product of Set dustries was: 
Lum , $140,537,650 ($58,593,191 in 1921); 
flour, $23,922,676; meat pening 
butter, $10,591,300; and canning, $10,444,260. 

The salmon fisheries centering in Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, are amo the world's 
greatest, the pack in 1920 being 481, cases. 

Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 3,357. 

In illiteracy Oregon ranks with Iowa 
and Idaho as the lowest in the country, the percent- 

1.5, that of native-born 4-10ths of 1 pee 
cent. ere are several colleges, the State Uni- 
versity at Eugene, the celebrated Agricultural College 
at Corvallis, with about 4,000 students, Reed Insti- 
tute at Portland, and others, 

Oregon initiated the national movement for 
direct primaries, the initiative and referendum, 
and the recall, and adopted Prohibition indepen- 
gently of the national amendment. 

Oregon passed a compulsory school law by a 
vote of 115,506 to 103,685, requiring all children 
between eight and sixteen to attend the public 
schools, to take effect September, 1926. The law 
was declared unconstitutional in 1924 as depriving 

arents of their rights and teachers of their liveli- 
food and private schools of their a 2 

The d ion was upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court, June 1, 1925. ; 

An income tex law, passed in 1923, and sustained 


reported” 


$14,615,742: 


Nebraska. 


gt 


* output in 1923 valued at $102,762,075; and also 
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repealed b opular Pennsylvania produced, Census ot 1920, more 

Be serena ues ath Bie fe id tor | 8S $00,000,000 of | cFODS. ihe uesion: around 
Columbia Highway, unexcelled for) Reading, Lancaster an is ° 

dante Seuty: running up the river from Portland; | is the seat of the famous German , (Pennsylvania 
Mt. Hood and other lofty mountains, and the | Dutch) agricultural development, _perhaps not 


unique Crater Lake, are points of tourist interest. equaled in any other section of the United States. 


PENNSYLVANIA. the cereals, forage crops, fruits, and all that the 
il 6,126 32d in rank temperate zone raises. The crops are spread evenly 
At ily SEU LLORAS cis rit Seopa late st gq in rank | through the whole list, with large diversification 
Population, ae “Cest.) . *""9.317.6 De tise 206.6 10 sa.m and consequent steadiness of prospertt ? aohee 
Population, 1926 (est,) .. 9,317, 650 353.715 000 raised was 43,560,000 pounds from 33,000 acres in 
Wealth, 1928 (Census est.) . + v2. +++ - 2893.7 495 1926, The State has 202,250 farms, with a total 


Pennsylvania, of the Middle Atlantic group, is | acreage of 17,657,513. 
maa On the north by Lake Erie and New York, In educational facilities the State ranks high. 
on the east by New York and New Jersey, on the ae LS atest red Pg eee Aner are 
south by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, the Pennsylvania State College, the U niveraitubiat 
and on the west by West Virginia and Ohio. It is | pittsburgh, and the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

mone | Barer “ek aetna “ienpie. Water 

It is of varied topography, like most Atlantic niversity ethlehem, emple ni a 

nd risi Bucknell. University, Dickinson College, Alleghany 

States, having leveler lands to the east, eon ed Gollege, Duquesne College, Grove City College, 

t Pennsylvania College, and Swarthmore College, 

palachian range traverses the central part from | there being three colleges for women, at Bryn Mawr, 
northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region | pittsburgh and Chambersburg. 

being in the extreme west, and another lower plane siya me ae So ony pap at as 
running down to the shores of Lake Erie. It has e rate of illiteracy is 4.6 per cent, nai white, 
rivers important in navigation—the Susquehanna, | S{CHS of 1 Ber ober ons, the narive, Whits 
‘the Delaware and the Allegheny and the Mononga- | population is 80.8 per cent.; foreign, 18.8. In the 
hela, which unite at Pittsburgh to Hoe the fae industrial districts reside the bulk of the foreigners, 

ret, Of the states i) the Coan ot 1920 showing = te 1,887,850, of whisk 
se efi 120,194 were German, 90, rish,- i us- 
in 1925, being 17.40 ae es of the country’s; and | trian, 222,764 Italian, 161,124 Russian, 171,380 
Hungarian, the Slavic strain being numerous. 
The urban population is 63.3 per cent. 

The Census Bureau estimates that on July I, 
1926, the population of the chief citles was: Phila- 
delphia, 2,008,000; Pittsburgh, 637,000; Seranton, 
143,000; Reading, 114,000, and Erie (1923), 112,571. 

The Legislature in 1923 enacted a law to estab- 
lish a system of old-age pensions, the maximum 
rate to be one dollar a day, the applicant to be over 
sixty, a citizen and resident of the State for over 
fifteen years. For a preparatory survey $25,000 
was appropriated, and it is estimated the full oper- 
ation of the law may require an expenditure of 
$10,000,000 yearly. ¢ 

In the mountains are many popular summer 
resorts, with many fine country seats developed 
by the wealthy from old farm estates. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Area, square miles . 5 : 
Population, 1920...... 
Pop., 1926 (State Census 644.2 to sq, m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .......% . $1,924,826 ,000 

Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
Thirteen, and in New England, is bounded on the 
north and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut, 
Only 1,060 square miles of it is land. With 544.2 
per square mile, it is the most densely populated 
State. It exceeds all others in per capita industrial 
output; it is 97.5 per cent. urban, and exerts influ- 
ence out of all proportion to size and numbers. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
1,693 establishments with 134,667 employees (an 
increase of 19.4 per cent. over eat earning $150,- 
499,859 wages (increase 26 per cent.), and a product 
valued at $675,425,020 (increase 30.6 per cent. over 
$517,118,172 in 1921). The leading industries 
were cotton goods, value of product, $126,701,- 
356 ($102,408,012 {n 1921); worsted goods, $148,- 
647,777 ($104,449,864 in 1921); Boor and fin- 
ishing textiles, $46,239,182 ($25,754,28: tak 
silk, $31,397,303; cotton small wares, $20,001,226 
$9,315,401 in i921); woolen goods, $19,128,050 
$12,829,960 in .1921); knit goods, $13,738,008 

10,561,930 Lr tipaa and jewelry, $37,308,913 


19,427,603 tons valued at $76,394,478; anthracite 
coal, 1925, 54,762,629 tons valued at $327,664,512. 
The coal strike affecting 168,000 employees reduced 
the output of anthracite that year, and in 1926 it 
rose to 74,887,946 tons. 

The State has built its industries largely on these 
basic elements. It produced nearly half the steel 
of the country, abinying it to all parts of the world. 

ron in 1925 was 12,523,485 
gross tons, and in 1924, 11,068,979. Pittsburgh is 


. 48th in rank 
28th in rank 


the late Andrew Carnegie built up his fortune, 

king processes. The per- 
fected tonnage from Pittsburgh -Is the heaviest 
excepting at New York and Chicago. Wlectrical 


e ~L . per, 
-cent.), and a product valued at $7,438,609,142 
(inerease of 47 per cent. over $5,059,009.410.in 1921), 


put of $1,292,222,273 (an increase of 100.1 per 
Cent. over’ $645, 71 in 


furnaces, °$377,227,181  ($164,558,350 


64,013,627 ($25,508,262 in 1921); silk manutac- 


goods, 9,148 ($85,231,872 im 1921); cotton 
goods, $91,685,658 ($58,345,121 in 1921); cigars 
and cigarettes, $119,665,073; glass, $99,197,880; 
and men's clothing, $100,829,552 ($78,422,296 in 
1921); and print and publishing, ‘newspapers 

, $142,113,747 ($121,004, 569 In 1921), 
Pennsylvania was the third state in value of its 

6 


century. Providence, Woonsocket, and Pawtucket 
are the chief centres of industry. 

Although so small in all ways, yet the agriculture 
output by the 2.5 per cent. of rural population, 
Census of 1920, was $5,340,378, and included about 
evel be produced in the temperate zon 

ode 
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acres, having lost 25 per cent. in a decade. 

on a iaree by fic, Ses and foreign, passes throug 
idence, as well as hea SSen; travi 

and water. Railroad mileage. ers Was 196. ° ae 
Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
decades the most famous, of America’s watering 
Pais Foren pod bate ate ve the 
minent 0: past one or two generations, 
embellished by every art of architect ‘and podseape 
er. 


and sends to all world ports. It was the capital 
of the United States, 1790 to 1800. The great 
Baldwin Locomotive Works is located there, with an 


extensive electrical equipment manufacturing. 
Scranton is the greatest hard coal centre of the 
country, and makes much steel. 
Erie on Lake Erie is the lake port. 
Railroad mileage, 1927, was 11,338. 


“3 gl pe pein 


e. ; 
sland has but 4,083 farms, with 331,600 


ih a 


‘cold in winter an 


Providence, the capital, on July 1, 1925, had 
267,918 (by State Census). : ie 
The State Pre extensive educational facilities, 
‘with Brown versity and the State Normal 
School at Providence as the best known. Public 
Gee bane re is wg ee s , 
percentage o teracy 6.5; native white, 
7-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 16.5. Foreign- 
born are 28.7 cent. of the population, number- 
ing 173,499— Pe et 25,782; Scotch, 22,253; Cana- 


dian, 36,400; Italian, 32,241. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Area, square miles......... 30,989. .....389th in rank 
Population, 1920..... Elie 2 Pn 26th in rank 


Population, 1925 (est.) ...1,779,084...... 57-4 to sg. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ........... $2,404,845,000 

South Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 3,500 feet the maximum. in the western 
Part, a plateau in the central strip, and low-lying 
and sandy toward the 200-mile seafront. 

The climate westward is comparatively cool, in 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
tropical and humid. 

rne coast is indented with several harbors, 
Charleston having the most important one, and 
being a prominent coastwise and foreign shipping 
port, cotton a principal outgo to Europe. 

Agriculture easily leads production, with 
$437,121,000 as the value of all ee Census of 
1920. Of the 192,693 farms of 12,426,675 acres 
Negroes cultivated more than half, and own 
very many. In 1926, 1,030,000 bales of cotton were 
grown on 2,732,000 acres. ‘The sea island cotton 
grown is the finest grade produ¢ed in the country. 

All of the cereals, peanuts, tobacco, in which it 
ranks fifth, with 57,510,000 pounds from_ 81,000 
acres in 1926, sugar cane, and ali the vegetables are 
produced in profusion. fruits are abundant, of 
temperate zone and sub-tropical varieties. 

Livestock of higher ‘reeds is an increasingly 


fores area is reduced to about 1,0U0, acres, 
the cut in 1925 980,289 M. board feet. About 
.000,000 M board feet of pine remains standing. 


panies. 
The census of manufactur 
number of establishmente 1,1 x 
ployees (an increase of 27 per cent. over 1921) 
$64,753,457 (increase 26 per cent.), an 

with a product valued at $360,445,737 (increase 


2 it. $236,420,578 in 1921). Im the 

See dee a itrg cnc atann Seal 
Nn em ploy’ 

of $24: “830° ($146.495,122 in 1921). Lumber- 


a ve employment to 17,307 with a product of 
556.670 7106 Bee = dit 3 
Railroad m 6, , 148. 
‘About 400,000 are enroiled in the public eohools, 
00, being colored, who form 55.2 per cent. 0! 
the 


the ite e of illiteracy 
being Heyy aginst 25.7 fa to. hat of native 
whites is 6.5, of fo! born whi 6.2, and of 
Negro, ‘S19, naa ure for public schools in 
10ne University ‘of South Carolina at Columbia is 
rt cura? Sollee Sons nee, emeee es "1898 

e . 

aaa the first textile school in the United —— 


which has achieved much in training technical 
workers and foremen. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


; rth ota, on the 
SR Aa pe ag ae south by Nebraska, and on 


the west by Wyoming and Montana. 
2 temperate zone northern. latitudes, 
aa ty winter pleasant in summer. Before 
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cultivation of the soil was extensive, it lacked rain- - 
fall; but precipitation swept westward as tillage 
advanced, until it now has normally abundant 
watering. 

rhe pace elevations are in the Black Hills 
(Harney Peak 7,240 feet). and up-thrust of granite 
rich with minerals coincident geologically with the 
Rocky Mountains. From the Homestake mine at 
Lead more than two hundred million dollars in gold _ 
has been taken. Harney and Black Hills National 
Forests cover 1,134,167 acres, nearly surrounding 
Custer State Park, containing Game Lodge where 
Pres. Coolidge established the Summer White House 
in 1927. The remainder of the State is a vast 
rolling prairie. Serie off to lower levels in the north-’ 
east, which drains into the Mississippi River and 
into the Red River of the North. The major part of. 
the State is drained by the Missouri River, which 
cleaves the State through the centre north and south. 
There are several minor drainage basins, feeding the 
larger rivers, with a succession of fertile valleys, 
highly productive, and a fair area of forests, yellow 
Pine, spruce and others, 1,100,000 acres being 
under forest cover. 

About 120,000 acres are irrigated, with about 
200,000 acres normally in the irrigable sections. L 
It is claimed that more than 90 per cent. of the 
total area is arable. Of the 50,000,000 total acre- 
e, 34,636,491 is in farmlands, with about 18,199,- 
250 improved, farms numbering, seine of 1920, 

74,637, crops being valued at $321,202,000. 

Corn leads with 91,200,000 bushels; wheat, 30,- 
175,000; oats, 53,650,000; barley, 19,250,000, and 
all the other cereals. Only the hardier fruits are 


grown. 

The Census of 1920 shows livestock shipped 
valued at $154,631,000; dairy, fruit, poultry and 
other things, $50,000,000; the total revenues from 
all sources of wealth produced being $400,000,000, 
or about $600 per capita. } 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 489 
establishments with 5,146 employees and a product 
valued at $47,320,901, an increase of 14 per cent. 
over $41,557,756 in 1921. Of this creameries agi 
duced butter valued at $10,639,543 ($7,238,682 in 
Mineral wealth is practically all in the Black 
Hills, where gold mined ranks the State third in 1926, 
$5,932,000 (in 1925, $5,962,800; in 1924, $6,135,000). 
Silver, lead and baser minerals also abound. ere 
coal and lignite in the northwestern parts not yet 
accessible to transport. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 4,245. 

Of the population, 84 per cent. is rural; 100,628 
is foreign-born, of which 16,000 were Norwegian, 
and 15,000 German. 

liliteracy is 1.7 per cent.; native white, 4-10ths of 
1 per cent. About 100,000 attend the schools. 

A feature is the large area in Indian reservations— 
the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, and the - 
Lower Brule. The Indians numbered in 1920, 
23,010; they engage in agriculture and livestock 
husbandry, occupy 6,685,734 acres, valued at 
$63,265,900 and have an income of $4,331,940. 


TENNESSEE. 
Area, ONE WLES 50 Se kg es 42,022....., 84th tn Tank 
Poputatio sees 19h th Tank 
Populat 2 6.....87.7 t0 sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.)...+...+ «- 84,228,251,000 

Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is | 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, — 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and North Carolina, 
and on the west by Arkansas and Missouri. 

The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, the surface sloping toward the west, first to 
an elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
Mississippi River, which skirts the western border, 
It has the Tennessee River, which sweeps into 
Alabama from the northeast and returns to flow 
north through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 
Obio. 

The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
yield half a billion feet of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 
gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut. 

é 1920 census showed $318,285,000 as the value 
of all crops, which include all things grown in the 
temperate zone, shading off to the almost sub- 
tro ee in the south. Nine other States exceed its 
475,000 bales of cotton produced in 1926; its tobacco 
crop that year was 106,997,000 pounds. All cereals 
and vegetables are poet There are 252,774 farms 
with a total of 19,510,856 acres. 

Coal production in 1926 was 5,897,000 tons; iron 
raha po0 sone, Pi Aton, 110.148; sepne (1090 
8.2, unds; phosphates, 5 
ae oS Petroleum production in 1926 


The census of manufacturers, 1923, reported 2,307 
establishments with 106,504 employees (an increase 
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k 
valued at $40,209,851 ($24,703,782 io 1921); cotton 
g00ds, $30,296,376 ($10,533,013 in 1921); an 


Tennessee is almost wholly, American in popula- 
tion-—foreign-born whites being 7-10ths of 1 per 
cent. Negroes are 19.3, and the percentage of 
illiteracy Si 10.3 for the State; native white, 7.33 


egro, 22. Expenditure for public schools in 
1924 was $16,832,000. 
‘Attending school were 630,000 persons. The 


main higher educational institutions are the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Fisk University, Vanderbilt University, 


and the George Peabody College for Teachers at 


Nashville, Cumberland University at Lebanon, the 
University of the 


The Tennessee Mountains, like those of Kentucky, 
Lookout 
Mountain, scene of a celebrated battle in the Civil 
War, is the object of chief interest at Chattanooga. 


TEXAS. 
Area, square miles..-.---- 265,896.......1st in rank 
Population, 1920.....-.- 4,668,228.......5th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.).. -6,097,574...-- 19.2 to sq. Mm. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census ést.)...-.-+---- $9,850,888 ,000 


Texas, of the West South Central group, up to 
1836 part of Mexico, then an independent republic, 
becoming one of the United States on Dec. 29, 
1845, is bounded on the north by New Mexico and 
Oklahoma, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by 
the Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico and 
New Mexico. It is the largest State, embracing over 
8 per cent. of the area of the whole country, and 
is 760 miles long by 620 broad. 

In the western part it is mountainous, the “‘Staked 
Plains” lying in the northwest, a great prairie in 
the central portion, and a lower lying region nearer 
to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly without 


‘forestation, but in the east formerly there was a 


large wooded area, nearly 8,000,000 acres, materi- 
ally reduced by extensive lumbering, the normal 
annual cut being more than 1,500,000,000 feet, 
mostly yellow pine. 

In all lines Texas produces heavily. Tt is easily 
the first cotton State; in 1926, 18,363,000 acres 
yielded 5,900,000 bales. The 1920 census returned 
tice grown on 164,481 acres, yielding 5,306,369 
bushels; 122,170 tons of sorghum came from 35,589 
acres; 49,093 acres of vegetables were raised, 6,139 
acres of small fruits, sugar cane, tobacco, most of 
the cereals, potatoes, the forage foods, and a large 
variety of other soil products. 

‘That census reports Texas the only State in which 
the total of all crops exceeded a billion dollars— 
$1,071,542, 103,—the total return from crops, fruits, 
livestock, lumber and oil and other minerals being 
more than $1,500,000,000. 

‘The farmland area was 114,020,621 acres, in 436,- 
033 separate farms, of which 31,227,503 were im- 
proved acres, the value of all farm property being 
more than $4,400,000,000. There are about 2,000,- 
000. acres irrigable, and 600,000 acres irrigated. 

é corn crop in 1926 was 106,863,000 bushels 
from 3,844,000 acres; wheat 32,796,000 bushels from 
1,802,000 acres; and oats 83,666,000 from 1,964,000 
Benes. Potatoes, white and sweet, ylelded 10,656,000 

ushels, 

The fruit production ranges from the varieties 
which are grown in the’temperate zone to the semi- 
tropical kinds, and the pecan nut is a large crop. 

The 13,500,000 domestic animals bring immense 
sums annually, she wool clip alone being from 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds, with very heavy re- 
turns from cattle, horses, pigs and sheep, which 
range on the vast mid-western prairies, some of the 
tranches being of several hundred thousand acres. 
Tt leads the country in the cattle breeding industry. 
: Seas was fourth in rank in mineral production 
n . . 

The petroleum output in 1926 was 166,916,000 
barrels (in 1925, 144,648,000, and in 1924, 132,071, 
000); the product of natural gas and natural gas 
gasoline is valued at about. $22,000,000; and refinin: 
has become an important interest. Oil is found al 
the way from the northwest to’the southeast on the 
Gulf, the field there being somewhat concurrent 
with that of Mexico. In the north and northwest, 
the formation runs with that of Oklahoma and 
Kansas, the content being rich, 


» 1920. < 3. c 
Soouianen 1926 (est.)..... 492,478.... 
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The Texas gas wells in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
district are the chief source of the supply of helium 
gas now used in the giant airship Los Angeles. 

Texas pica over 99 per cent. of all the sul- 
phur in the United States—1,409,240 tons valued at 
$23,000,000 in 1925, and 1,896,000 in 1926. 

Th 1926, 1,061,000 tons of coal were mined, and 
asphalt and pottery clay were im ortant products, 
as also all the base minerals, silver, lead, quick- 
silver and copper being naturally present and some- 
what developed as to production. 

In the northwest the bed of a former inland salt 
sea contains the salts that appear in all sea waters, 
and the University of Texas at Austin and the 
United States Geological Survey have announced 
the discovery of potash, the work of proving the 
extent thereof being now in progress. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
3,694 establishments with 102,358 employees (an 
increase of 15.4 per cent. over 1921), earning $111,- 
461,949 wages- (increase 7.2 per cent.), and product 
valued at $979,667,812 (increase of 16.3 per cent. 

38,135 in 1921). Petroleum refining 
leads in value of product, $344,586,806 ($337,972,- 
1 output. was valued at 

in 1921); slaughtering 

and meat packing: $58,776,046 ($47,674,069 in 1921); 
($48,746,371 in 
40,044,173. 


shipping port, though fifty miles from the sea, through 
the widening and deepening to thirty-foot channel 
of the Buffalo Bayou and San Jacinto River, com- 
leted in August, 1925, at a total cost of $20,000,000, 
cluding the Municipal Terminals with fourteen 
wharves. Port Arthur, Sabine and Beaumont ship 
huge quantities of petroleum products and the dis- 
trict has developed into a great industrial centre. 

Texas now leads in railroad mileage, having 
16,198 miles in 1927. 

The Census Bureau estimates as of July 1, 1926 
the population of the chief cities: San Antonio 
205,000: Dallas, 200,000; Fort Worth, 159,000; and 
Houston (1925) 164,054. 

Public school enrolment is about 1,125,000 for 
a population of 4,663,228 reported in the 1920 
census. The University of Texas at Austin is well 
known, and has authority in many lines of researc 
especially in geology. There are a dozen other we 
established higher institutions. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1924 was $55,688,000. 

The percentage of illiteracy was reported at 8.3; 
native white, 3; Negro, 17.8; foreign-born white, 
33.8. ‘The 249,652 Mexicans are the largest body of 
foreigners, communication across the international 
boundary line being in peace time constant and ex- 


ive. 
UTAH. 
Area, square mtles.........-84,990......10th in rank 
baer rank 
sata mM. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census eSt.)....-.-++s- 181,685.477,000 
Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, 


is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 


by Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. It has 
several mountain ranges, which attain up to 12,000 
feet elevation (the highest peak, ‘Kings Mountain, 
13,498 feet), the greater part of the State being a 
plateau 6,000 feet above sea level. The rivers are 
useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres 
being under water. The Great Salt Lake, salt being 
0 per cent. of the fluid content, is in the northwest 
rt, altitude 4,218 feet, and has no known outlet. 
he climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, 
warm in summer, rather cold in winter, and the 
sky so clear that no cloud specks it on 300 days a year. 
The value of all crops in the Census of 1920 was 
$57,890,000, of which yey and forage led, with 
say cereal] are prodioed, “Phere ate 25.063 tram 
luced. ere are 

with 5,050,410 acres. oy i 
The’ fruit production ranges from temperate to 


sub-tropical zone varieties, which latter grow in. 


the southern tier of counties. 
The wool clip in the 1920 census was 11,690.239 


pounds. 
Mineral resources are most varied, including 
silver, lead, manganese, copper, gypsum, pa HS 


- work, 


hum 


ah 
Norwich Uni 
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sulphur, zinc, salt and coal, the State ranking third 
in copper. The total value of mineral output in 1925 
was $100,275,442. Copper production was 236,486,- 
540 pounds valued at $33,581,089. Utah is the 
leading producer of silver, the value in 1926 being 
$12,440,084, and in 1925, $14,651,032. The gold out- 
put in 1926 was $3,758,800, and in 1925, $3,704,100. 

More than 13,000 square miles of land contain 
workable coal, thea’supply being estimated at 196,- 
458,000,000 tons. The annual output is about 
4,500,000 tons. 

Production of uranium and vanadium, especially 
valuable, is the second in the Union. 

Semi-precious stones are taken in large quantities, 
and a high grade of marble and onyx for building 
is quarried. 

The smelting of copper and lead is the chief 
industry. The census of manufactures, 1923, re- 
ported 586 industrial establishments with 15,901 
employees (an increase of 19.5 per cent. over 1921), 
earning $19,783,915 wages (increase 7.6 per cent.), 
and a product valued at $191,586,226 (increase 
72.5 per cent. over $111,055,200 in 1921). The 
beet sugar output fell off in 1923, being $16,087,- 
377, as compared with $22,036,701 in 1921; cannin; 
Lag tet oh increased to $6,600,014 from $1,881,27 


in 1921. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 2,189. 

Hliteracy is low, at 1.9 per cent.; native whites 
three-tenths of 1 per cent., foreign-born 6.3, there 
being 56,455 of foreign birth, English most numer- 
ous. About 100,000 attend the schools, and higher 
educational institutions are becoming numerous and 
well established. é 

The distinguishing feature is the Mormon Church, 
the Latter Day Saints, as they call themselves, 
numbering three-fourths of all church membership. 
The Mormons came originally to Utah from the 
Midwest, being driven out by persecution, and 
journeyed to the territory when it was almost com- 
Dletely a wilderness, subduing it and building a 
social formation based on the domination of the 
Mormon Apostles and Bishops, with close inter- 
relationship between church and government, the 
tithing system being adoptea 

Salt Lake City, the capitai, has several celebrated 
structures built by the church, among them the 
great Tabernacle and the Temple. 

The “Great American Desert’’ lies in the north- 
western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. 


VERMONT. 
Area, square miles......-....9,564.. 
ton. 36. 


. 1920. ‘ 
Wealih, 1928 (Census est.)........-.-+-- 

Vermont, a New England State, is bounded on 
the north by Canada, on the east by New Hamp- 
shire, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by New York. -Lake Champlain, more than 
100 miles long, marks the western boundary line. 
The Green and Latonic Mountains run north and 
south through the State. The climate, like its 
topography, is rugged and characteristic of the north, 
Population is 36.8 to the-square mile. 

The 1920 census gives $47,999,600 as the value 
of all crops, and $168,159,000 as the value of all 
manufactures. Vermont has the largest value of 
dairy products per capita in the Union, the value 
being returned as $27,152,954, and it leads all States 
in the production of maple sugar. Agricultural pro- 
duction takes a wide range, including even tobacco, 
and covers all the cereals suitable to the zone, with 
considerable fruits, apples predominating. There 
are 29,075 farms, with 4,235,811 acres. 

Known as “The Green Mountain State,” its 
chief minerai wealth is in its quarries, leading all 


output of and marble. 
Stee ~ is of ufactures, 1923, reported 
1 ea, Sus oat Get fan iereace ot 
@ product valued at ,951, e192) The 


es were marble, slate and stone 
and a product of $18, 
,128 ($10,863,177 in 1921). 
see earoad milcoze, 1927, was Loo? : 
Vermont is a popular resort in the summertime 
for persons from all Eastern cities, the mountain 
scenery being beautiful, a system of roads 


a ‘a 
bei now in process of *puilding up to modern 
- standards. 


The shores of Lake Champlain for 
excellent boating. 

ee ; native whites 1.5, 

population of 


5: Canadians, 24,868. 
The yep of Vermont, Middlebury College 
versity are 


the leading institutions 


‘oreign-born |. 
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VIRGINIA. 
Area, square miles.......... $2,687...... 33d in rank 
Population, 1920 ........ 2,309,187,..... 20th in rank 
Population, 1925 (est.) ... .2,449,448...... 57.410 Sg.m. 
Wealth. 1983 (Census est.),....-. +005 $4,891,570,000 


Virginia, one of the South Atlantic and one 
of the Thirteen Original States, is bounded on the 
north by West Virginia and Maryland, on the east 
by Maryland and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south... 
by North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west 
by West Virginia and Kentueky. Part of its original 
territory was taken in 1863, during the Civil War, to 
form West Virginia. On its eastern side, the great 
waterway, Chesapeake Bay, cleaves the State, cutting 
off a small portion between which and the main 
portion is the entrance past the Capes to the bay, 
and there are many rivers which flow into the bay, 
with navigation up the James, the York, the Rap- 
pahannock and the Potomac 

The topography is variod, beginning with the 
low lying lands along the coast, known as Tidewater 
Virginia, rising to an extensive tableland the 
central part, and finding mountain elevations up 
to 5,700 feet in the west. In the northwestern 
corner is the rich Shenandoah Valley. The Potomac 
River bounds the State on the north, making off 
from the bay. The mountains are the Alleghanies, 
the Shenandoahs and the Blue Ridge. The climate 
is as varied as the topography, characteristic in 
each portion, cool in the higher elevations and 
rather warm in the lower. 

Fundamentally, Virginia is agricultural, its manu- 
facturing being based on utilization of the soil 
products and some of the minerals, with which the 
State is well endowed. 

The 1920 census gives $292,824,260 as the value 
of all crops, Virginia peink the third State in tobacco 
production, with 102,391,226 pounds (132,352,000 
from 188,000 acres, in 1926), the culture of the plant 
having been first done by whites at Jamestown 300 
years ago. The temperate zone grains, vegetables 
and fruits are grown m profusion. The corn crop 
was reported as 46,585,000 bushels, with peanuts, 
131,100,000 pounds the second largest in the Union. 
There are 186,242 farms of 18,561,112 acres. 

Live stock husbandry has been in late years 
emphasized especially, effort being exerted to bring 
in pure blood strains. Much of the progress in this 
line is due to the incoming of many Northerners, who 
have taken over rural estates to obtain the social 
advantage of the delightful country life of the 
Old Dominion State, which was of the flower of the 
old time era of the cavaliers. 

Richmond, the capital, has become an important 
manufacturing city and its population on July 1, 
1926, is estimated by the Census Bureau as 189,000. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
2,740 establishments with 111,578 employees (an 
increase of 26 per cent. over 1921), earning $104,- 
686,099 (increase 23.1 per cent.), and a produc 
valued at $548,158,896 (increase 20.7 per cent. 
over $454,261,467 in 1921). The cigar and cigar- 
ette industry led with a product of $61,834,078. 
Others were cotton, $35,876,478 ($27,372,367 in 
1921). Chemicals, ‘$26,426,524; lumber, $25,427,- 
392; and shipbuilding (at Newport News). 

Cotton goods especially are niger great in 
volume, the mills ving about 690,000 spindles, 
Virginia using much more raw cotton than it pro- 
duces. The lumber cut averages about 800,000,000 
feet, and is unusually varied, including yellow pine, 
oak, gum, hemlock, cypress, chestnut, yellow poplar, 
cedar, tupelo, basswood, hickory and walnut. 

The tobacco and cigarette factories send their 
finished product across the earth, besides which 
large quantities of tobacco are sent to England and 
other European countries for manufacture there 
into cigarettes, cigars pnd gos tobacco, 

Mineral output includes coal, 13,493,000 tons in 
1926; iron ore, 50,000 tons; pig iron, 103,000 tons; 
also copper, lead, zinc and large supplies of build- 
ing materials, 

Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 4,554. 

In Hampton moses Ne ny States ae 
@ great navy yard, as the principal rendezyo' G 
a navy, wu the James River as its chief 
anchorage. 

In Newport News, on the James River, an ex- 
tensive shipbuilding plant constructs yessels of 
many bl ag including warships of heaviest tonnage. 

Norfolk bas large shipping interests, and is one 
of the principal centres for the manufacture and 
distribution of land fertilizers, ; 

Fortress Monroe, on the peninsula between the 
James River and Chesapeake Bay, has strong, 
modern fortifications, commanding the waterways. 

The illiteracy percentage is 11.2, Census of 1920; 
native whites, 5.9; foreign-born 7.1; and Negro 
23.5. The Negro constitutes 29.9 per cent. of the 

opulation, having fallen from 32.6 cent. in 
79 0. The U. 8. Bureau of Education reported 
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on Dec. 25, 1925, that the number of adult illiterates 
had been reduced one-half within five years. \ 
In higher educational institutions Virginia ranks 
among the foremost States, sey such well-known 
establishments as the University of Virginia, founded 
‘by Thomas Jefferson, at Charlottesville, from 
which many men famous in history have been 
graduated; _ Washington and Lee University at 
Lexington; William and Mary College, the second 
oldest in the country, at Williamsburg; Virginia 
Polytechnic at  Blacksbutg; — Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington; Hampden-Sidney College 
at Hampden-Sidney, and Hampton Normal School 
at Hampton, the first well developed school for 
Negroes established in the South. More than 
500,000 attend the ge schools. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1924 was $20,307,000. 
The legislature of 1927 consolidated the State 
administration into twelve departments, their heads 
_ responsible to the Governor, and approved several 
amendments to the Constitution. 
- The “Old Dominion,” first in population of the 
States until 1820, prides itself on its Revolutionary 
heroes, its five Federal Presidents, and its social 
prestige. It was the theatre of the decisive cam- 
~ paign in which the Civil War ended with the sur- 
- render at Appomattox of Gen. Robert E. Lee, head 
of the Confederate armies. 


eae . WASHINGTON. 

| Area, square miles......... DEBT ie Neos 19th in rank 
_ Poputation, 1920...... + 21,986,621.....- 30th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.) ...1,478,214......22.9 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1928 (Census est.) ......+-+-- $5,122,405,000 


it Washington, of the Pacific (Northwest) group, is 
bounded on the north by British Columbia, on the 
east by Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the 
i west by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia 
- River as southern boundary line for 300 miles from 
the west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its eastern 
reaches. In the northwestern third of the State the 
eat Puget Sound, with tortuous shores and in- 

nerable harbors, on which Seattle, Tacoma, 
| Eyerett, Olympia and other important cities are 

, situated, is a great commercial centre. It is the 
earest American gateway to the ports of Asia; 
andles the bulk of the shipping to and from Alaska 
ee ae a heavy trade coastwise via the Panama 
Canal. — 

‘The seaborne trade of Seattle in 1926-27 was: 
oreign, imports, $234,648,261; exports, $69,437,449. 
It is the principal landing port of the Northern Pacific 
fisheries, 45,240,000 pounds (83 per cent. being 
salmon and halibut) were landed in 1923. It is the 
tminus of the cable to Seward, Alaska. 
eattle claims to be the healthiest city in the 
ited States. Its growth has been great, and its 
ity Directory, July 1, 1927 claimed a population of 


72,428. 

“The Cascade Mountains cut the western third 
_ from the State’s area, with the usual lower mountain 
moaee nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
-snowcapped, rise in the west. Mt. Rainier or Mt. 
Tacoma, (according to which city you may be in 
+ the moment) is a beautiful attraction with its 
408 feet of height, now a national park, and 
Olympic range in the northwest is surpassingly 


iful. 
‘Standing timber is about 330,000,000,000 feet; 
ougias fir, yellow pine, white pine, spruce, larch, 
cedar and other trees abound. Normally, the 
tate cuts more than 4,000,000,000 feet, leading all 
the States, and shipping the product all over the 


¥ 
rr 


demanded in all Eastern fruit markets. 
. variety known to the temperate zone is 
produced; the fruit and nut crop, 1920 census, was 
worth $51,662,000, apples alone ane worth $38,- 
23,000. There are 66,288 farms of 13,244,720 acres.. 
el: is the same as that of Oregon—arid 
an lands in the east, interspersed with 
fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the rain- 
fall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a resultant 
, profusion of vegetation. 
The State has one-sixth of the potential hydro- 
ectric power of the country. 
East of the Cascades most of the wheat is grown. 


\ 
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1,487 establishments with 85,661 employees (an 


eat Ty 


Ory 


the crop being 41,837,000 bushels, with many. sheep, 
cattle and horses. “Horse Heaven’’ is located on 
the banks of the Columbia in Eastern Washington. 
The wool clip runs above 5,000,000 pounds. The — 
livestock interest is mostly in the east, where the 
great ranges are, with mild winters in the valleys, — 
with winter grazing. : sey 
The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
3,032 establishments with 111,662 employees (an 
increase of 44 per cent. over 1921), earning $156,- 


434,842 wages (increase 57.7 per cent.), and @ 
product yalued at $660,538,407 (increase 47 per cent. 
over $448,164,548 in 192i). Lumber and timber 


the leading industry, had an output 
valued at $290,666,512 (an increase of 113.9 per — 
cent. over $135,890,574 in 1921); planing mill 
products were valued at $18,085,815; paper and 
wood pulp, $13,454,535; slaughtering and meat 
peeking. (wholesale), $26,453,683; flour, etc., $39,- 
025,606;. butter, $15,996,284; canning fruits, ete., 
$9,635,844; and canning fish, etc., $8,313,990. 

‘All the basic minerals are present, coal output in 
1925 being 2,537,890 tons. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 5,559. 

In illiteracy, the State has a percentage of 1.7; 
native white, 3-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 
4.7. Foreign-born number 250,055, being 18.4 per 
cent. of the population, of which Japanese and 
Chinese are humerous. tip. 

About 300,000 attend the public schools, and 
the University of Washington at Seattle, and the 
State College at Pullman, for science and agricul- 
ture, with several well established colleges, provide 
ample higher educational facilities. 

The. shores of Puget Sound are very popular as 
summer resorts, with many hotels and cottage 
colonies, while steamer tourist travel to the Orient 
and to and from Alaska is extensive. 


WEST VIRCINIA. 


products, 


Area, square miles........-- 24,170. 050% Oth in rank” 
Population, 1920... SL ABSIOW, Oa 7th in rank 

Population, 1926 (est.). . .1,601,7380.... . .66.2 to sg. m. 

Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)......-..~. -$4,677,919,0 


West Virginia, of the South Atlantic group, was 
set off during the Civil War from Virginia. It is 
pounded on the north by Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
on the east by Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, on the’ south by Virginia and Kentucky, and 
on the west by Kentucky and Ohio. 

It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
range having several spurs therein. Its western 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The mountains are in the east. The climate 
is moderate, and between the north and south 
extremes. ra 

Mining is the leading activity, the State rankin 
second in the production of coal, with 147,209,000 
tons output in 1926. Petroleum output in 1926 
was 5,946,000 barrels. ( 

Some of the finest steaming coal in the world is 
produced. especially the Pocahontas. t ranks 
first in output of natural gas, the output in 1925 | 
pelng 180,345,000M cubic feet valued at $70,903,000. 
with 58 millions gallons of gasoline therefrom valued 
at $6,759,000. 

Neo of Se Oe a ane ae present ip Tpaptenk 
ply, an e total mineral output 925 was 
vilned at $333,527,697. “4 , é 

West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
timber wealth, including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Its agriculture is not so important, total value 
of all crops reported in the 1920 census being $96,- 
537,000, the leading crops being corn, hay, tobacco, 
potatoes, and fruits of all kinds suitable to the 
zone. Farms number 87,289, with 9,569,790 acres. 

The State ranks sixth in the steel works and 
rolling mill industry and among the first in the 
production of glass and glassware. ‘ 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 


nee ‘ 
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ee ee as a 
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See 


increase of 41.5 per cent. over 1921), f - 
926,819 wages (increase 39.9 et Cone Tata 
product of $489,508,462 (increase 57.7 per cent. 
over $310,422,830 in -1921). The product of the 
seventeen steel works and rolling mills was valued — 
Bis Be) ition Tag a Bey Manta habe, $38 
x 508, ; and , $38,- 
726,959 ($20,708,084. In 1825 itis tan 
ans) y water is abundantt: 
ae ee ver on the west. Railroad Salleeean 127, 
- , F 0 Ree 


¥ 
Negro, 15.3; and foreign-born, 24. Negroes are 59 


1 
schools being numerous; industrial schools ales * 


“Expenditure for public schools in 1924 was $22,- 
454,000. z ; 


In recent years apety Northerners have gene to 
the State to take ntry homes in the mountains. 

j White Sulphur Springs in the eastern part is one of 
the most celebrated pleasure resorts, popular socially, 
and with a famous golf course. 


WISCONSIN. 
Area, square miles. . .66,066 . 26th in rank 
Population, 1920... 2,632,067 . 18th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est . 2,801,008 .. .60 0 sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)......... $7,866,081 ,000 


Wisconsin, of the East North Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, on 

. the south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, and on 
- the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
River forms the southern half of the western bound- 
ary line, It has the characteristic climate of the 
northern tier of States, cold in winter and pleasant 

in summer, dry and stimulating. 

Everything grown in the north temperate zone 
is produced, In grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
culture being especially well diversified—corn, 
wheat, tye, barley, hay, flaxseed, potatoes, sugar 
beets, with considerable quantities of tobacco for 
cigar wrappers, hops, peas, sorghum and maple 

p. More peas are canned than in any other 

te, and more hemp raised. The grape production 

is very large, asSisthe output also of cranberries, 

a ee cherries and plums. Wisconsin was, in 

1923, the leading State in the combined yalue of 

the butter, cheese and tondensed milk industries, 

the total value of its dairy products being $244,865,- 

200. _ There are 189,295 farms, with a total of 
22,148,223 acres. 

The value of all crops in 1920 was returned by 

@ census as $445,347,868. i 

Manufactures include the most lumber cut in 
the Great Lakes ion. The State has the most 
creameries of any State, refines much beet sugar, 
makes much woodwork and implement products, 
considerable pig iron output, ranks fifth in zine 

roduction, fourth in iron ore output, the valuable 
ematite kind chiefly, and the fisheries on the 
lakes are highly productive, the whitefish being 
hi valued. 


cent. over $1,214,860, 

Pf product, $217,142,916 ($152,179,4 in 1921), 
* the butter, cheese and condensed’ milk industry 
; with 62,132 establishments and 6,526 employees 
. is the most Important. In 329 foundries and ma- 

chine shops there were 22,375 suey with a 

roduct of $115,090,658 ($81,611,62 in 1921). 
ind Lumbering, $53,48 
523; lumber products, $31,635,629; ae and wood 


D, 
421 in 1921); automobile 
ee 14'306,846 ($15,2 1921); ‘oods, 
BEERS Bastian! hae, FeasEG ect 
. 823,815; furniture, F 
aanin ery, etc., $33,923,159 ($19,715.532 in ise. 
tes, is t ce. Naturally, almost the entire 
rane, Peucber deed ania gn oy BY 
hardw: ke beri roeeed: 
oar trata to conservation, antl). tore than 8,000,- 
oe a oi the § 0 cerisus repo: 
Z 806,000 feet, with an estimated stand remaining of 
about 2,500,000,000 feet. 
rmous areas of 


a 
aT Su; 
bunwey, and has great ore, lumber, wheat and coal 
dockage, with considerable. manufacturing of iron 
products. 


census, the 
i cent., Germans oum 151,250. Mil- 
wauiee, on July 1, 1926, by Census Bureau estimate, 
had on. 
ee coltmre of illiteracy was 2.4, against 3.2 
in 1910. ‘The native white ay in 1920 was 
7-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 8.4; Negro, 4,1. 
University of Wisconsin at Madison is es- 
~ pecially far advanced in sociologic research, domestic 
science and the practical arts. The 1920 matricula- 
tion was 10,155, including the summer school, Ue 
@ correspondence course is conducted by _ whic 
15,554 persons ace are a ee ate are besides 
lieges and smaller schools. ) 
cat laeonsra has no bonded indebtedness. 
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WYOMING. 


Area, square miles... 2.5.6... Ol Sesvainn 8th im rank 
Population, 1920.......... 9. ? 


. 48th in tank 
Pop. 1926 (State Census) ... - 8.1 tosq.m. . 
Wealth, 1923 (Census Qt). ove cense ens $976,239,000 


Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is bounded on 
the north by Montana, on the east by South Dakota 
and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado and Utah, 
and on the west by Utah, Idaho and Montana 
It is a lofty region, its mean elevation about 6,000 
feet—a broad plateau traversed by the Rocky 
Mountains, highest” point of which is Mt. Gannett, 
13,785 feet. Pe is varied. 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big Horn 
to the north, and by the North Platte, Sweetwater 
and Laramie Rivers to the southeast, none of them 
navigable. The river waters are however valuable for 
irrigation, more than 1,200,000 acres being actuall 
under irrigation, and an area of nearly 2,700,00 
acres being included in irrigation projects which 
are under construction. 

The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at about 12 inches mean annually. 

With less than 200,000 population reported in the 
1920 census more than $50,000,000 was assigned 
as the value of all crops, hay the leader, mostly 
alfalfa, and corn, potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and 
barley also produced. 

Stock raising is the most important industry, 
sheep husbandry being the second in rank in the 
United States, the wool clip reported at 33,000,000 
pounds in 1920. Farms by that census numbered 
15,748, with 11,809,351 acres. 1 

Mineral resources are extensive, coal production, 
1925, 6,553,232 tons; copper of considerable quanti- 
ty, and petroleum, 1926, 25,776,000 barrels. Petrol- 
eum stores are Known to be very great. Gold, 
silver, iron ore, platinum ore and al! the base min- 
erals abound, with vast development assured for 
the future. 

Manufactures are practically all for home con- 
sumption, except petroleum refining, sixteen re- 
fineries in 1923 with 2,821 employees having a 
product of $85,613,752 ($57,449,424 in 1921). — 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 1,992. ‘ 

The 1920 census reported the percentage of 
illiteracy as 2.1; native white, 3-10ths of 1 per cent.; 
foreign-born, 9. There were 25,255 foreign-born, 
mostly from Europe. 


Casper, the centre of the oil industry, is the 


largest city in the State, with a population, July 
1, 1925, of 23,288. 

The 1920 school enrolment was 47,553. The 
University of Wyoming at Laramie had 913 students. 

The Yellowstone National Park in the northwest 
corner is one of the world’s most famous resorts fo) 
the tourist; its giant geysers, waterfalls and hig 
coloration of the rugged gnarled rocks attract heavy 
travel from all parts of the country and from foreign 


The ranch life retains much of the old time flavor 
of the West, and many Easterners go there to enjoy 
it. The annual cowboy roundup at Cheyenne at- 
tracts many. 


ALASKA, TERRITORY OF 
ARBA, 590,884 square miles (including the Aleutian 
Islands). 


POPULATION, Census of 1920, 55,036 (27,883 
whites, ,153 Indians and Ryn t Males, 
34,539; females, 20,497. 1924 (est.), 60,000. 

CAPITAL, Juneau, population, 1920, 3,058. 

Governor, George A. Parks, 1925-29, appointed, 
June, 1925. 

Consuls maintained at Juneau by Norway; at Nome 
by Russia (Consul General) and Sweden; at 
Skagway by Great Britain. 

Alaska occupies the northwestern part of the 
North American Continent. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Arctic and Bering Sea, on the po by the North 

acific Ocean and on the east by Canada, From 
ine southwestern corner the Aleutian Islands stretch 

out westward 1,200 miles to longitude 172° B, 

Cape Wrangell, facing Siberia. pers Strait, 54 

miles wide, goed the mainland of Alaska from 

Asia. é “Panhandle” runs southeast 600. miles 

along the Pacific to Dixon Inlet and includes all 

the islands, the boundary with Canada along the 

mountain crests being fixed by arbitration in_ 1903, 

1 survey pempeee 1913. Lower 

Alaska has a population of 12,000 whites and 5,000 

Teed is mountainous with high plateaus; the 
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coast range extends through the southern part, 
ees lef peaks belng Mt. St. Ellas (alt, 18,024 
ft.), Mt. Wrangell (14,005 ft.) and further inland 
Mt. McKinley (20,300 ft.), the highest peak on 
the North Amierican Continent. There are more 
than twenty active volcanoes, notably Mt. Katmai, 
now with the ‘‘valley of 10,000 smokes” a national 
monument. Mt. Katmai, which had been dormant, 
suddenly blew the top of its head off June 6, 1912— 
one of the greatest eruptions in history. The 
mountains and the Sitka district are densely tim- 
bered, mainly coniferous, but the islands are tree- 
less. The most notable glaciers are the Mur, 
Malaspina and Seward. The Yukon is the chie? 
river, 1,765 miles long, navigable for about 1,200 
miles. The length of the coast line is about 4,750 
miles, including islands 26,364 mules. There are 
many excellent harbors, one, Dutch Harbor, Un- 
alaska Island, being of great naval importance. 

Attu, the last of Aleutians, the volcanic, moun- 
tainous, treeless islands that stretch in a 1,200- 
mile arc to the Asiatic coast, is the westernmost 
point of the American Continent, in the same longi- 
tude as New Zealand, and 2,700 miles from Wash- 
ington State. In summer the sun is just setting 
in Attu when it is rising in Maine. 

Away from the south coast the country back 
of the barrier of mountain ranges is a great inland 

Jateau rolling gentiy north. It is inhabited chiefly 
by huge herds of reindeer guarded by their native 
owners. Fairbanks, in the same latitude as Ice- 
land, is, with Tanana, the centre of a growing agri- 
cultural region. 

There is great diversity in climate. In the in- 
terior a temperature of 60° below zero in winter 
is not unusual, with a temperature of 90° in the 
summer, but on the coast, owing to the Japanese 
Current, the thermometer rarely falls below zero in 
the winter with a maximum of about 80° in the 
summer. Rain there is abundant. All the hardier 
vegetables and the cereals, except corn, thrive 
during the short summer with its long hours of 
sunlight. Of the 378,165,760 acres, the Census of 
1920 reported 90,652 in 364 farms, 5,836 acres 
only being under cultivation. In the count 
tributary to the Government railroad it is esti- 
mated that 1,296,000 are sultable for farming 
without costly drainage. There are 65,000,000 
acres suitable Vas grazing. 

‘Mt. McKinley National Park contains 2,645 
square miles, and the historic Russian block house 
at Sitka was made a national monument in 1926. 

Alaska has vast forests along the coasts, of which 
21.392.000 acres are in forest reservations from 
which the total cut in 1925 was 57,500,000 board 
feet. The horse power capacity_of surveyed un- 
developed water power sites is 475,000. 

The courtry is a paradise for big game, pro- 
tected under a law approved by the President, 
Jan. 13, 1925,°administered by a Game Commission 
of five Alaskans, C. T. Gardner of Juneau, Chair- 
man, under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Reindeer weré introduced from Lapland and 
from Siberia to insure the support of the Eskimos 
by. the Government, which brought in 1,280 head 
between 1892 and 1902. These increased under 
careful nee to 22,107 in 1910, 92,933 in 1920 
(valued at $2,238,562) and 500,000 in 1926. About 
235,000 are owned by natives. Reindeer meat 
exported to the United States increased in value 
from $53,00@ in 1924 to $111,450 in 1925 and to 
$127,760 in 1926. In Northern and Western Alaska 
there are about 400,000 square miles of treeless region, 
worthless for agriculture but capable of furnishing 
pasturage for 10,000,000 reindeer. 

There are about 275 blue fox ranches stocked 
with 36,000 foxes. The investment exceeds $6,- 
850,000; there are also about ninety fur farmers 


Taising foxes, mink and marten in pens. 


The value of land fur bearing animals shipped 
from Alaska during 1924 was $1,657,448; 1925, 
$2,381,471; 1926, $2,359,639. 

The killing of seals on the Pribilof Islands was 


; prought under control in 1910, and pelagic sealing 


rohibited by treaty in 1911. The seal herds have 
mereased from 215,000 to 761,281 in 1926. In 
1919-20, 30,198 dressed sealskins, valued at $1,- 
509,600, were shipped to the United States. The 
shipment for 1920-21 was 24,889, valued at $995,- 
660; for 1921-22, 26,293, valued at $1,005,175; for 
1922-23, 30,172, valued at $924,340; for: 1923-24, 
22,540, valued at $581,430; and for 1924-25, 25,395, 
valued at $713,276; and in 1926, 22,131 valued at 


' $749,734. 
Fishing 1s the most important industry, about 800 
vessels being engaged in it, and on them and in the 
canneries 28,052 men were employed in 1926. The 
total investment in 1926 was $74,557,522, with a 
‘product valued at $54,669,882. 


The investment 1n 
the salmon cannery industry alone was $60,535,550. 
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The total number of salmon taken in 1926 was 
96,907,627; in 1925, 64,246,391; in 1924, 79,477,600; 
in 1923, 77,442,311; and in 1922, 72,370,400. : 

The salmon pack, reduced to’ cases ot forty-eight 


ases. ounds. Value. 
TOQZ al aleecemcs 4,501,562 216,074,976 $29,787,193 
10285 startet 4,843,574 232,491,587 30,514, 
ODA, briinmich 5,294,915 252,151,920 . 33,007,135 


and other 
metals produced bring the total yield up to $553,- 
States Geological Survey 


deposits, 


equal st 
coal. Output was 82,868 tons in 1925 from eight 


es. 

OQll of high grade is found in the Katalla field 
on Controller Bay. 

The value of the mineral output in 1925 was 
$18,286,320; 1924, $17,457,333; 1923, $20,330,643; 
1923, $19,506,365; 1921, $17,004,124; and in 1920, 
$23,303,751. The gold, silver and copper output for 


five years was: 
Gold. Silver. 


Copper. 
Dollars. 


Dollars. Dollars. 


1922 729,945 12,630,335 
1923. 668,012 10,526,65 
1924. 533,671 9,703,721 
1925 484,592 10,487452 


1926 ae 441,451 

Congress, in 1914, authorized the building of a 
railroad not to exceed 1,000 miles in length. The 
line is in operation from Seward to Fairbanks, 
469 miles; with spurs to coal mines that bring the 
total up to 543 miles. The cost at wartime prices 
exceeded $56,000,000. The complete system was 
put in operation in 1923. Total railroad mileage, 
1927, was 801. Tourist travel by four steamship 
lines in 1926 totaled 32,699. 

The Territory on June 30, 1927, had four national 
banks with a total capital of $200,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $196,059, and deposits, $4,373,875; 
and thirteen territorial banks with a total capital of 
$640,000; surplus and undivided profits, $491,441, 
and deposits, $7,757,254. 

Alaska, then sparsely colonized by Russian 
trappers and Indian traders, was bought from 
Russia by Secretary W. H. Seward, by the treaty 
of March 30, 1867, for $7,200,000. It was made 
a Eg as | by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, which 

ave it a slature~elected by direct vote and a 
overnor, appointed for four years by the President. 
Congress reserves the right to legislation on certain 


subjects. 

To facilitate the administration of the Territory, on 
the authority of a bill passed by Congress, February 
10, 1927, these ex-officio commissioners were _ap- 
pointed: By the Secretary of the Interior, Gov. 
George A. Parks; by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Dennis Winn; by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles H. Flory; all have wide powers to take 
pees action without referring matters to Wash-~ 

on. 

The receipts and expenses of the Territory. 
the last six calendar years were: ig pide 


Year. Receipts. Expenditures 
1921 SS Rigel stein wits chords $563,474 $680,312 
O22 <.bs wt pales Het 625,47 06,46. 
ha lk SORES Aue eae ceoeee 

Sik niece ISIE Reith mhorscare Icke f 50 
1925. oct cose een oh el 1,034,849 ~~ 1,044,577 
nS ee SSIS - 1,756,696 1,400,073 

aska’s commerce with the United Sta’ i 
the last eight fiscal years, ending June 30, bs eh 

Fiscal Exports Imports Gold 

Year. to U.S. From U. Shipments 
1919-20....... $66,498,871 $33,998,462 $8,793,085 
1920-21.5.0%5. 54,126,718 27,333,9 ',072, 11: 
1921-22 ye 36,775,870 23,625,161 ,881,020 
1922-23.) 2.02. 52,984,275 29,981,604 7,496,319 
1923-24, ...... 53,821,239 31,719,251 , 183,241 
1924-25....... 55, 1645 33,692,369 -602,21 
1925-26....... 55,347,982 31,692,477 5,432,525 
1926-27 oasis 71,765,091 32,062,902 6,209,242 


There entered the port laska 
3,038 vessels of 965,943 tounage. 1 PaaS 


Chetan Oe 


_ HAWAII, TERRITORY OF 
AREA, 6,449 


261; Lanai, 
Molokini, 2.7) 


mated for July 1, 1926, 328,444). 


CAPITAL, Honolulu, population (Census of 1920), 
83,327, estimated, January 1, 1927, 104,000; other 


city, Hilo, 10,431. 


Governor, Wallace R. Farrington ert tal assumed 


office July 5, 1921; reappointed, 19 


Consuls are maiptained at Honolulu by Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan (Consul General), Mexico 
The Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Peru, Portu- 


Brazil, Chili, China, 


gal, Russia, Spain, and Sweden. 


The Hawaiian Islands—the crossroads of the 
Pacific—are twenty in number, of which nine are 
inhabited, lying in the North Pacific Ocean in longi- 
tude 154° 40’—160° 130’ west, latitude 12° 16’— 
18° 55’ north, and more than 2,000 miles from the 
nearest mainland. The group extends for 390 
MThiles from northwest to southeast. San Frantisco 
is distant from Honolulu 2,418 miles; Panama, 5,395; 
Seattle, 2,774; Sydney, N. S. W., 4,424; Auckland, 


N. Z., 3,800; Manila, 5,475; Hongkong, 5,593; 


Yokohama, 3,915; and New York (via the Panama 


Canal), 6,723. 


The islands are mountainous and veleanic in 
origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
M the largest in the world.” On the 


‘ aui_ being 
Island of Hawali is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,823 


sea? quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,765 
» active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is 


feet 
the largest active voleano in the world, Kilauea 
(altitude 4.400 feet) with its ‘‘pit of eternal fire’; 
@ wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park. 

Mauna Loa poured forth a stream of lava on 


April 14, 1926, from the 8,000-foot level. In a 


flow 1, feet wide and 10 feet high it reached 
the sea on the southwest shore on April 18, buried 
the native yillage of Hoopuloa under 50 feet of 
lava and filled the bay. 

The islands are clothed with luxuriant Sole 
vegetation; with abundant rainfall and cooled by 
the prevailing northeast trade winds, the climate is 

. tual summer without enervating heat. The 
hig elevations of the mountains are covered with 
forests, and 820,000 acres are set apart as a forest 
reserve. The soil is very fertile and all tropical 
and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are grown. 
The farms number (1920) 5,284, valued at $151,- 

od 129,085, with 2,702,245 acres, of which 435,242 were 

-_ improved and 599,531 in woodlands. Of the 5,284 
— 892 ee ee (627 Sires 679 Soe 

f owners, A apanese owners, man- 
agers, and 2,899 tenants), and 560 Chinese (56 

. owners, 7 managers, and 497 tenants). In 1919 

* 29,571,845 pounds of rice were produced and 19,- 

, 883,650 pounds of coffee: 86 farms reported (1920) 

1,407 breadfruit trees that produced a crop of 

101,268 breadfruit.. Banana cultivation has been 

pushed, 250,000 bunches being produced in 1925. 

There are 135,000 head of cattle valued at $3,500,- 

000; over $10,000,000 is invested in ranching. 

] The total area of public lands June 30, 1925, was 

_ 1,548,149 acres, of which 70,385 are agricultural, 

' 624,799 pasture, and 579,905 forest reserves. 

, 71 ube largest industry y of the, islands ig the growing 
of sugar care an . productio: Z 
The value of ee ar produced in 1919 Was $80, - 

236,000, from 123,165 acres. The yield per acre {s 

- jarger than any other country; about five tons of 

" sugar per acre On an average; irrigated land yielding 

he lantatio: Bare 000 th aus 4 

> onthe ‘ar plantations, abou’ A 5 

or thang shatonalites, receive house, fuel, water 

i and médical attendance free and are paid a basic 

_ monthiy wege aid a bonus, which varies with the 

‘price of sugar. In 1920 the minimum basic wage 
vas $20, and the bonus, yer ed large, was 

276 cent. of the wage. For 192i the bonus 

= was R56, Much wel work is done. . 

The 1923 ar crop was 545,606 short tons; 

_ for 1924, 701,443 tons valued at $80,000, or an 
average of $112 a ton; for 1925, 77 O72 tons, valued 
~ ‘at $65,000.000 and for 1926 about 787,000 tons. 

ze Hawaii's sugar aeons to the United States for 


F opr 7as002 $03,631,635 

SSCS Geasae 
; ee Pee ieee oe tate ore G4 
192: ieeedevevbe verse 1; d00,120, 
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The Territories—Descriptive. 


uare miles awali, 4,016 square 
miles; Oahu, 598; Maui, 728s tenat 547; Molokal, 
140; Niihau, 73; Kahoolawe, 44: 


POPULATION, Census of 1920, 255,912 (esti- 


‘ 
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canned pineapple for four years are valued at $29,- 
Fe ay for 1920-21; $18,737,405 for 1921-22; $22/- 


1,58 3; 
$30,218,983 for 1924-25; 
(432,434,855 pounds); and $35,403,305 in 1926-27 
(410,570,332). 

Hawail’s imports from the United States were 
chiefly iron and steel manufactures, mineral oil, 
breadstuffs, meat and dairy products, lumber; 
textiles, ete., fertilizers, automobiles, rubber goods, 
leather and paper. 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital and 
chief commercial se and port of the islands. It 
has a fine natural 
ment ahd development. Its needs have been 
neglected by Congress, which alone can appropriate 
the money for them. In the twenty-five years that 
Hawaii has been an organized territory of the 
United States it has paid $117,095,205 into the 
Federal Treasury. In 1926-27 it paid $5,143,509 in 
income taxes ($6,060,722 in 1925-26) and $187,487 in 
other internal revenue taxes; custom receipts in 1924- 
25 were $1,854,404. The Territory does not receive 
for local appropriations one cent of the money col- 
lected in customs and internal revenue. 

The wharves of Hawaii have been maintained and 
improved by direct taxation and public improvement 
loans paid by citizens of the Territory amounting 
to millions of dollars. Since 1901 the Territory has 
expended $25,000,000 in the construction of main 
highways. 

The islature_of the Territory in 1923 passed 
an act called the Hawaiian Bill of Rights reviewing 


historical details of the admission of the Republic of * 


Hawaii by annexation as an fess Shey part of the 
United States and asserting its rights as such. 
Congress after a hearing passed an act (Public 
Law 35—Sixty-eighth Congress) declaring the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, beginning July 1, 1924, entitled to 
share in appropriations under the Federal Highway 
Act, the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, the 
Voeational Education Act and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act under the same terms and con- 
ditions as any of the several States, and also extend- 
the Federal Farm Loan Act to the Territory. 
@ Federal Government maintains its largest 
army post on the islands with quarters for a division 
of 30,000 men at Schofield Barracks and the sub- 
sidiary forts. The Navy Department has a large 
base at Pearl Harbor with drydock, opened Aug. 
31, 1919. There are also a large aviation field and 
@ powerful radio station. 
awall has an excellent system of roads, and in 
Honolulu much concrete construction is used. 


The islands have 372 miles of steam railroads, _ 


besides about 625 miles on the sugar plantations. 
In 1926, 1,052 vessels with a tonnage of 8,070,185 
entered the ports of the islands. 

The native ba grag of Hawaii at the time of 
the discovery been estimated at about 200,000. 
With civilization it has dwindled and the race seems 
destined to disappear through intermarriage with 
other stocks rather than by deaths. 

The population of Hawaii by races is: 


RACE. 1924, 1920. 1910. 
BiAwatian. oi 05) 2% 0069 21,272 23,723 26,041 
Caucasian-Hawailan..... 13,1384 11,072 8,772 
Asiatic-Hawalian........ 7,816 955 3,734 
Caucasian: Portuguese.. 26,791 27,002 22,301 

Porto Rican.......... 6,347 602 4,89) 
Gaia s71212 KS seed haat 

Other Caucasian...... . j 

086... sddccveseee 24,522 23,507. 21,674 
apanese...............+125,368 109,274 79,675 
Korean. ........ jot. BSIT 4,9 4,533 
Filipino... 39,608 21,031 2,361 

egrTo 69. 


255.912 191,909 

tal for 1924, the army and navy per- 
sonnel aoconted Tor 13-536,” But 300 of the other 
Caucasians were allens. Of the Ch' 


oters by race, in 1923, were: 
The registered v y 1 ai; eines 
608; Chinese, 1,840; Japanese, 1,268; American, 


total votes cast in 1924 for delegate to Gongress: 
29,717 (Democratic, 17,028; Republican, 12,689). 


1 


arbor, which needs improve- ~ 


? 5! 
ty 215 310 376 


t . h Sets 
The Territore 
ih rate in 1924-25 was 12.74; and in 
“44. The birth ratein 1924-25 was 41.57 | T 


the influence of American 
d a large proportion of the | approval 
The Leg: 


given to 
tion has 
use in t 


rivil te. . 
y oe of a Supreme Court, four — 


The judiciary cons! ) 
Circuit Courts, and numerous District’ Courts. 


of this b The Justices of the Supreme Court and Circuit 
potential citizens. Courts are appointed by the President, with the 

approval of the United States Senate. - 

ited States is 


ah iding for 
A qnieh was d feted Hawaii's commerce with the Uni 
27. as follows: 
ublic and_private, are of Exports Imports 
University of Hawaii is State FISCAL YEAR. to U. 8. From U. 8, 
ad, 1925-26, fifty-two members of the | 1919-20.....------+*- .$142,246,003 $59,261,621 
5 127,692,879 Pisge ase 


ts candidates for degrees. | 1920-21..-..-----++° 
at Honolulu is a scientific vires 
devoted especially | 1922-23.....- 
he native Hawaiians | 1923-24..... 
. 108,699,192 71,78 
W 95 


ig. the, last! Tour. Years: LWA | Le gus ad ele ee 
i l 


Pcie tepktemen omaha 8 Reina ae we 10,299,000 
192002 Tigier eset ny ene aa eee EF 10,255,000 

The total bonded debt on June 30, 1926, was 
$22,070,000. The net assessed value of real and 
personal property on June 30, 1926 was $392,782,143. 


The budgets have been: 
Receipts. Expenditures. 


9 
hag eet failing, a 


‘On- the | 1999-93......++++--++++$11,220,855 $11,862,820 
TGQS{24 consis feiea see fas 13,077,072 13,107,373 
TOBA ores les ieee 14'022)467 13,790,482 
HOQ5-26. hu fates Pho 9,814,387 10,001,316 


The taxes collected in 1925-26 amounted to 
$12,915,873. Of this $4,619,335 were spent on 


education. = 
Commercial banks deposits, June 30, 1926, 


val of the Senate for a amounted to $44,861,828; and savings deposits to 
t be a resident of the $22,989,564. : 


« dia eene een  r Sae at 
i ae THE AMERICAN’S CREED. g 
___ Written by, William ‘Tyler Page, Clerk of the |. on Publication. Accepted by the House of Repre- 
_ U.S. House ot Representatives, in 1917, and agopeer sentatives, on behalf of the American People, April 
‘promulgated by the Government's Committee ! 3, 1918. 


1900. 
fficer of the Territory of 
who is appointed by the 
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it is my duty to my country to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its 
and to defend it against all enemies. ts ‘ 


y 


——— 
ete! ‘ THE PLEDCE TO THE FLAC. 
i 5 \ (Taught in many of the schools and repeated by the pupils daily.) 
“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States 
Waa ces ‘And to the Republic for which it stands, ~~ 
ny ey One Nation, indivisible, 
f With liberty and justice for all.” : ! 
When flags of two or more nations are displayed 


attributed to James ; 
they should be flown from separate staffs of the 


who in 1888 sug- 


gest i edlonten 
an on Association, which 
¥ e if to the attention of 
, proclamation of July 

‘Oct. 12,.1892, as .a holiday in | should be ‘suspended vertically with the union to 
the 400th anniversary of the the north in an east-and-west street or to the east | 
pus in the New World, suggested |in a north-and-south street. j em 
be recited by pupils and When used on a speaker's platform, the flag 
1e A e raised over every school- | shouid be displayed above and behind the speaker. 
use. The flag should be displayed only from sunrise When flown at half staff, the flag is hoisted te a 
the peak for an instant, and then lowered to the — 


nset, or between such hours as may be designated 
It should. be displayed on | half staff ‘position, but before lowering the flag for 


prope authority. 
national and State holidays and on historic and |the day it is raised again to the peak. By “half 
Special occa ged. in a procession the flag of. th staff’ is meant hauling: toe on gaa bottom of the 
Oe : h ag oO e e ance between the top an 
united Grates ou be ag on ane pe akag. ." ae ae ie dai en ’ 
eed , i. e., the flag’s own right, .or when there is a nm Memo Day, May 30, the flag is displayed i 
line of other flags the flag of the United States at half staff from sunrise un’ Bs ie 
ty be in front of the centre of that line. eh OU ee fons \ 
he tig Snatsiot ine Presa repel Label att Bn it “ Me 
The flag consists of the ent’s seal in bronze, en the President is embarked on a ‘boat he ~ 
upon a blue background, usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
The design of this seal may be seen in| staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in ~ 
_. the floor of the entrance corridor of the White House. | a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade > 5 
+ -When ‘the President visits vessel of the United | the full guard, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
_ States, the President's flag is broken at the main } four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the Ne 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept fiying soual Aaron is played by the band, and offi 
and men salute, / ety o 


‘same height and the flags should be of approxi- 

mately equal size. 1 ® 
When Rea over the middle of the street, as 
dings, the flag of the’ United States 


between b 
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“Wepenvencies of the Gwiteyd States. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


AREA, 114,400 square miles. 

POPULATION, Census of 1918, 10,314,310; esti- 
Pees Dec. 31, 1926, 11,568,994; 97.69 to square 

CAPITAL, Manila (Luzon), pop. 1918, 285,306, 
estimated by Board of Health for July 1, 1926, 
316,266 (summer capital Baguio, pop. 5,462); 
other cities, Cebu, pop. 65,300; Albay (Luzon), 
pep. 53,105; Iloilo (Panay), pop. 47,808; Batangas 
Luzon), pop. 41,182; Ormoe (Leyte), pop. 38,247; 
aoag (Ilocos Norte), 38,294; Baybay (Leyte), 
pop. 36,934. 

Governor General, Eugene A. Gilmore; Acting, since 
death of Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Aug. 7, 1927. 

Consuls General maintained at Manila by Belgium, 
Chile, China, Great Britain, Japan, The Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, and Spain. Consuls main- 
tained at Manila by Argentina, Brazil, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Liberia, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Peru, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Venezuela; at Cebu and at Mloilo by 
Great Britain, The Netherlands, Norway and 
Spain; and at Zamboanga by Great Britain. 


The Philippine Islands; the largest island group 
in the Malay Archipelago, were discovered by Magel- 
Jan in 1521 and conquered by Spain in 1542; they 
were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
Paris (Dec. 10, 1898), following the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, and 
Major Gen. Wesley Merritt had captured the City 
of Manila on Aug. 13, 1898. 

The land area of the islands lies between 21° 10’ 
and 4° 40’ north latitude and between 116° 40’ and 
126° 34’ east longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
extending 1,152 statute miles from north to south 
and 682 miles from east to west. Of this number 
462 have an area of 1 square mile or over; 2,441 are 
named and 4,642 unnamed. The ri Spe Luzon, 


. Panay has 4, tH , 

W: 4,500; Mindoro, 3,794; Bohol, 1,534; Masbate, 

1,255. Between and about lie the other groups, 

including the Sulu or Jolo Islands in the south, the 

Babuyanes and Baianes in the north, the Catandu- 

anes in the east, Culion in the west. Population 

by the Census of 1918 was 10,314,310, of which all 
= but about 66,000 were Fill . There were 5,776 
Americans, 43,802 Chinese, 7,806 Japanese, 3,945 
§) 1,148 Britons, 286 Germans, 182 Frenc 
125 Swiss. In Manila in 1918 there were 3,12 
Americans. The census returned 879,811 who 
About 4,000,000 read or 


guages and 87 dialects are spoken. ‘The death rate 
in 1923 was 17.5; in 1924, 20.43; in 1925, 18.11; and 
in 1926, 20.38 per thousand. 

The archipelago has a coast line of 11,444 statute 
Iiles, which exceeds that of the entire United States. 
There are 21 fine harbors and 8 landlocked straits, 
the principal being Manila, Subic, Batangas, Taya- 
ondagua, Iligan, Ilana, Nasipit, Sibuguey, 
ani Bays; the Gulfs of Lingayen, ay, 

the Bernardi 


_ been. constructed for vessels to_shel 
. bad Sweailicr.. pana, scent. Iloilo, Zamboanga 
I & olo are ie of entry. 

The extensive ponabiets system of the Philip- 


pines belor to the succession of volcanic ranges 
of the Pacific There 


_ (Apo: m ), 9,610 feet, in Mindanao; 
- Mayan Volcano, 7,943 feet, in Albay; Taal, 9 
fect, in Batangas; Canlaon, 7,995 feet, in Negros; 


Banajao, or Majayjay, 7,144 feet, are the most 
A eee of Gigaa Other h mountains are Pulog 
Boe seo ieee alien 28,55), toot Maine dng: Ser 
s, stored with minerals, in the cen 


4 Rio Grande ndanac, 330 miles 
rs the largest in the islands, and the Agusan, 


also in Mindanao, the third in size. Mindoro has 
60 rivers and Samar 26. 

November, December, January and February 
are the temperate months. The mean average 
temperature at this season is about 77° to 79° Fah- 
renheit. In April, May and June, the hot months, 
the mean average is between 83° and 84°. In the 
other months it is about 80°. The nights are sel- 
dom unpieasantly hot even in the hot season, and a 
temperature of 100° is a rarity in Manila. The 
mountain regions of the north are cool as September 
in the temperate zone. There are two seasons, 
the rainy and the dry. The rains are heaviest in 
July, August and September; lightest in February 
and March. lowest, average rainfall for the 
Past twelve years for the whole archipelago was 
60.73 inches in the driest region, the highest 125.68 
in the wettest. Manila’s average was 75.46. 


THE JONES ACT. 


The preamble, of the Jones act, passed by the 
United States Congress and approved Aug. 29, 
1916, declared that “it has always been the purpose 
of the people of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein.”” On as- 
suming office in March, 1921, President Harding 
sent Major Gen. Leonard Wood and W. Cameron 
Forbes (Governor General 1909-13) to the Philip- 
Snr to make a complete survey of conditions. 
n their report they recommended among other 
things “‘that the present general status of the Philip- 
pine Islands continue until the people have had 
time to absorb and thoroughly master the powers 
already in their hands” and “that under no circum- 
stances should the American Government peuals 
to be established in the Philippine Islands a situ- 
ation which would leave the United States in a 
Position of responsibility without authority.” 

Following friction that had developed between the 
Legislative Assembly and the Governor General, 
President Coolidge on Feb. 21, 1924, in a letter to 
Manuel Roxas, Speaker of the House and Chairman 
of the Commission on Independence, upheld the 
administration of Gen. Wood and said: “It is not 
possible to consider the extension of a larger measure 
of autonomy to the Filipino people until they shall 
have demonstrated a readiness and capacity to 
co-operate fully and effectively with the American 
Government and authorities.” 

President Coolidge sent Col. Carmi A. Thompson 
of Cleveland, O., as special commissioner to make 
@ survey of the economic and internal conditions in 
the islands. He arrived at Manila on July 9, 1926, 
and made an extensiveftour. On July 16 the Philip- 
pine Senate and House unanimously adopted a 
resolution declaring ‘the constant and intense 
desire of the Filipino people for immediate, absolute 
and complete independence.”’ 

The Legislature voted for a plebiscite on the 
subject, and, when this was vetoed as beyond their 
power by Governor General Wood, passed it over his 
veto on Aug. 30. This act was vetoed by Pres. 
Coolidge, April 6, 1927. A proposition was brought 
forward to remove the Mindanao and Sulu group, 
inhabited by the Moros, who are Mohammedans 
from the jurisdiction of the Philippine Legislature and 
give them a separate administration, governor an 
pean under the direct authority of the United 


Col. Bates ipa in his report sent by the President ; 


to Congress, Dec. 22, 1926, 


Commission under which the islands h 
governed under’the act of July 1, 1902. It substi- 
tuted as the Upper House of the Legislature a 
Senate composed of 24 members, and instead of the 
Assembly, a House of Representatives of 91 membérs, 
elected ‘triennially. The Governor General, who 
remains as the head of the Islands, is appointed 
by the President. All the Cabinet heads, except 
the Secretary of Public Instruction, are Filipinos. 
Senators are elected for six years. Two Resident 
Ser) ae to the United States are elected by 
the ature. - 

The “Philippine Archipelago is divided into 48 
provinces, 11 special provinces and 2 chartered 


¥ 


‘Ypar (U.| Lmports-From |Imports From 
S. Fiscal).| United States. Oth. Countries 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


117,637, 
117,851. 


Gities. The chief executive of a regular province 
is the Provincial Governor, who is an elective offi- 
cial, He, together with two other elective members, 
form the provincial board which, constitutes the 
legislative branch of the provincial government, 
In the special provinces, with the exception of 

Mindoro, Palawan and Batanes, the Provincial 

Governors are appointed officials. 

' Of the 24 Senators only two—those from the 
“Twelfth District, which is composed of the Moun- 
tain Proyinee, the City of Baguio, the Province of 

Nueva Vizcaya and the Department of Mindanao 
‘and Sulu—are appointed by the Governor General; 

all the others are elected by popular vote; as are 
also the 91 Representatives, excepting the nine who 
represent the Mountain Province, the Province of 

< aN Vizcaya and the Departments of Mindanao 


Sulu. 

‘Filipinos have the rights and privileges of Ameri- 
neitizens without the obligations,” to quote Pres. 
: olidge’s veto message. “They pay no Federal 
taxes, are exempt from the exclusion provisions of our 

migration laws, do not pay for the defence or 
iplomatic services. 
“They are represented in the United States by 
heir own chosen representatives, who are paid by 
e United States. In the islands the officials of the 
municipalities are exclusively Filipinos, as are the 
officials of the fully organized provinces. In the 
\. central Government the Legislature is made up en- 
ely of Filipinos, and possesses_powers which no 
Legislature has in this country. The lower judicial 
cers are all Filipinos. 
_. "The Judges of first instance, with but few ex- 

_ ceptions, are’ Filipinos, and of the Justices of the 

Supreme Court four of the nine are Filipinos. The 

ief Justice is a Filipino. Of the heads of the 

ecutive departments, six_in number, five are 

iipinos. The Attorney General is a Filipino. 

ae ei Attorneys throughout the Island are 

pinos. 

_. “The personnel of the bureaus of civil service, 

treasury and commerce and industry is entirely 

Sete and of the Bureau of Customs and Bureau 

osts is more than 994 %. Filipino. The American 
cials are but 114 % of total in the Government.”” 

July 1, 1926, there were 462 Americans and 
ilipinos connected with the Government. 

t of the towns is practically autono- 

elected by the qualified 

ty and serving for three 


male 


There are 99 school districts 

- Among the special Government institutions are the 
Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, the 
- Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agricultural 
_ School, There are provincial trade schools. In 1926 
there. were 1,061,612 pupils in the 7,278 public 
schools, with’ 294 American and 25,028 Filipino 
- teachers. There are 676 private schools with 88,001 
pupils and approximately 3,400 teachers. The State 
supported versity of the Philippines in 1924-25 
had 5,540 students, and the Dominican University of 

_ Santo Tomas (founded 1611) about 800. 
The insular expense for education rose from $2,000,- 


he Islands. 
itu 


= 
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PHILIPPINE COMMERCE SINCE 1914. _ ; 


Total 
Imports 


| . Exports to Exports to + 
United States. |Oth. Countries| 


Dollars. ‘Dollars, 


8 


000 in 1903 to $12,074,243 in 1925. For 1926 the 
legislature appropriated $710,500 for scheol con- 


struction. 
The dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 


AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE, 

The acreage (estimated) is: Under cultivation 
9,143,000; grass or open land, 13,678,000; forests, - 
46,518. There are 73,000,000 acres of public lands. 

Crop production in 1926 was: 

ice 47,780,000 Cav. 

Sugar 


Coconuts... ... 1,627. 


533,570 hect. 
TODAaCco...'. os. 988,110 Quin, 74,790 hect. 
(Hectare= 2.471 acres; cavan=43 kilos; picul= 140 
Ibs.; quintal = 101.4 Ibs.) 4 ‘ 

Quantity and value of chief exports in"1926 were: 
Sugar.. 2 402,955 Lg. Tns. $32,229,634 
Hemp.... 151,609 Lg. Tns. 32,142,038 
Coconut O} y 15,438 Lg. Tns, 2: Y i 
COPE .\..cages Se gavens 
Tobacco Products... 
Embroidertes....... 7 -- 
Dessicated Coconut .31,587,047 Lbs. 

Estimate of livestock in 1925 was; Carabaos, 1,769,- 
000; cattle, 914,000; horses and mules, 298,000; 
hogs. 8,811,000; goats, 1,349,000; sheep, 345,000. 

xperts of the United States Department of 
Agriculture reported in May, 1924, that vast tracts 
of land are well adapted to the cultivation of rubber 
with a potential productior of 70,000 tons yearly. 
Estimates of land suitable for cultivation of rubber 
vary from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000, but adequate labor 
does not seem available. ys ‘ 

Under the act of 1919 any citizen of the Philippine 
Islands or of the United States over the age of 18 
years, or the head of a family who does not own more 
than 59 acres of land in the Philippines may enter a. 
homestead of not. exceeding 59 acres of agricultural 
land of the public domain. Total homestead fee, $10. 
Any citizen of lawful age of the Philippine Islands or 
of the United States, and any corporation or associa- 
‘tion of which at least 61 per centum of the capital 
stock or of any interest in said capital stock belongs 
wholly to citizens of “the Philippine Islands or of 
the United States, may purchase any tract of public 
agricultural land not exceeding 144 hectares (355 
acres) in the case of an individual and 1,024 hectares 
(approximately 1,530 acres) as a corporation or 


association. ‘ : 
with net tonnage of 


3; 
272 Lg. Tos. 


During 1926 1,076 vessels 
4,097,551 entered the ports of the Islands. - 

There are ah tpg 792 miles of railroads and 
6,622 miles 0: pus toads. The Manila Railroad 
Company has been taken over from the British 
owners by the Government. Silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
iron, coal, petroleum, asbestds and anese are — 
mined, as well as clay, marble, salt, etc. The islands 
are rich in mineral resources, but these are as yet 
undeveloped. . ‘ est 

It is estimated that there are 58 square miles of — 
coal fields containing lignite and some grade 
bituminous. In 1924, 47,278 metric tons of anthra- 
mites 3 arg hog 1d in the Philippi ne 

e output of gold in the Philippines in 1926 was: 
$1,993,300 ($1,843 200 in 1925), and’from 1907 to 
Le a aapies te eee 

e on ebt on August 15, 1927, was 
$88,779,000, of which $79,684,500 represented direct 
obHgations of the Insular Government and $9,094,- 

CHa ee ebay ianiaene ; 

of taxable real pro n 1925 was 
TES Ga and of Don-taxahie Eeouarky: $160, 

Revenues in 1926 were $41,900,927 ($44,253,423 In © 
1929); expenditures, $48,816,821 . ($41,886,484 in 
1925). Currency circulation, December 31, 1926, — 
we ase a lS tn fhe vpnloes oS That 

companies e ) 0: ; 
date were 245,582,200.14 pesos, Hie dS mm 
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’ PORTO RICO COMMERCE SINCE 1914. 
F FISCAL Imports FromjImports From Exports to Exports to Total 
YBAR. United States.|Other C’ntries.| Total TImports.|United States. Other C'ntries, Exports. 
| eee [nee oe 
(Calendar). ollars Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars 

hi eae 32,568,368 3,838,419 36,406,787 34,423,180 8,679,582 43,102,762 
30,929,831 2,954,465 33,884,296 42,311,920 7,044,987 49,356,907 

35,892,515 3,058,400 38,950,915 60,952,758 5,778,805 66,587,695 

49,539,249 4,005,975 53,545,22 73,115,224 7,855,693 80,970,917 

+945,7. 4,443,524 »389,282 65,514,989 8,779,033 74,294,022 

57,898,085 4,502,275 62,400,360 71,015,351 8,480,689 79,496,040 

90,724,2 5,664,275 96,388,534 133,207,508 17,603,941 150,811,449 

97,074,399 8,405,304 105,479,703 103,388,227 .890,348 112,278,575 

57,400,028 6,775,121 64,175,14 66,229,771 1942,800 72,172,571 

64,419,462 7,201,043 71,620,505 77,007,257 5,286,068 82,293,325 

80,590,021 8,779,603 89,369,624 , 754, 97. 7,525,565 .280,540 

79,349,618 11,154,98 90,504,601 84,411,792 10,407,152 94,818,944 

83,046,553 12,054,03 95,100,587 88,106,570 10,982,684 99,089,254 

87,046,319 11,629,605 98,675 924 99,222,918 7,492,556 106,715,474 


PORTO RICO, 

AREA, 3,435 square miles. 

POPULATION, Census of 1922, 1,346, 623,392.14 to 
square mile. Estimated, 1925, 1/398°796, 407.22 to 

. Square mile. 5 

CAPITAL, San Juan, population, 88,922: other cities, 
Ponce, 75,416; Mayaguez, 43,147. 

Governor, Horace M. Towner of Iowa; assumed office 
April 2, 1923. 

Consuls maintained at San Juan by Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Guatemala, Haiti 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Serbia, Uruguay and Venezuela, 

Porto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
Antilles, with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 
the Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east. The Island of Culebra, population 
839, and Vieques, population 12,264, to the east, 
form part of the territory. It is 95 miles long (from 


east to west) and 35 miles wide, with a coast line of 


about 345 miles. The best harbors are at San Juan 

and Ponce. Through the middle of the island, from 

east to west, runs @ range of mountains with an 
altitude of 1,500 to 3,750 feet, cultivable to the 
summits. The soil is extremely fertile and largely 
under cultivation. The lower lands to the north 

ee are well watered, but irrigation is needed in the 
; south; an extensive system has been constructed 
; by the Government. Sugar, pineapples, oranges, 
pefruit, tobacco and coffee are the chief exports. 

ar production under modern methods increased 

from 35,000 tons In 1899 to 400,000 tons in 1924, 
447,570 tons in 1925; 609,832 tons in 1926 (with 
Poe. gallons of molasses), and 626,000 tons in 


Coffee production for export in 1924-25 was 
| 23,781,007 pounds valued at $6,574,983 and in 
' 1925-26, 26,332,766 pounds valued at $7,071,406. 

Tobacco production for 1925-26 was over 35,000,000 
which 24,521,000 pounds of leaf valued at 
13,944,000 were exported. Exports by kinds were: 


‘ FIscaL Sugar, Cigars, Coffee, Fruit 
YEAR. . Exports. rts. Exports. Exports. 
= Dollars. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
45,809,445 5,531,535 32,144,283 3,355,285 
- 54,015,903 Bey ,615,146 3,021, 
- 41,362,229 7,134,693 37,618,613 3,055,614 
...-. 48,132,419 6,657,522 27,897,971 2,140,931 
1920...... 28,923,750 11,613,997 32,776,754 2,782,7: 
1921... .-. 71,440,924. 8,103,601 26,731,648 3,145,259 
1922... ... 40,820,333 6,279, 28,402,127 2,857, 
‘ aaee ames olay eis Fig test pith gas 
1924: .... 838, 460; 859, 807, 
me . 1926... .-. 53,261 7,105,508. 23,782,996 4,202,840 


687 

1925. 53,261,895 782, ,202, 
2 Se ae 3,263 7,196,493 26,448,670 6,009,090 
< 1939 $4736 084 4/227,576 23,138,945 5,523,088 
Livestock in 1920 numbered 279,000 cattle; 
137,000 swine; 58,000 goats, and 65,000 horses, 


, nkeys. 

gute ck hs esate LOTT ett, te 
clud! r work cattle an ; 
i 35. 650" horses, muJes and donkeys; and 1,442 other 
- oes eral prod tion is underdeveloped The 
7 uctlo: i. 

+ etimate is the most healthful of the Western Hemi. 
sphere in the tropics. 


n 

al ‘ 1. It’ w: 5 
Mes tn tig Spat Am can War and ceded to 
nite es ‘the 

i Taos. It is pamfiisterod under the Organic Act 


Porto Rico, March 2, 1917 (as amended to March 4, 
1927) which also granted American citizenship to 
Porto Ricans, and granted manhood suffrage. The 
Governor is appointed by the President. The Legisla- 
ture—a Senate of 19 members and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of 39—is elected for four years by direct 
yote. There are six executive departments: Justice, 
Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture and Labor, 
and Health. The President appoints, upon confirma- 
tion by the Senate, the Attorney General and Com- 
missioner of Education. The Governor, subject to 
confirmation by the Insular Senate, appoints the 
four daccere: department heads. The Justices of 
the Supreme Court are appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The six heads of departments form the Executive 
Council. The island elects a Resident Commissioner 
at Washington with a voice but no vote in the House 
of Representatives, for a term of four years. 

The distribution of the Popeee in 1925 accord- 
ing to color was: white, 1,074,191, colored 324,605. 
Education has been Oy, and free since 1899, 
when the percentage of illiteracy was 83; at present 
it is probably below 40. In 1899, 8 per cent. of the 
children between five and seventeen attended school, 
In 1925, 230,120 students were enrolled. English and 
Spanish is spoken. The Roman Catholic religion is 
dominant. ; 

A great improvement has been made in economi¢ 
and social conditions during the last.decade, 

In 1925-26; 2,771 vessels of 5,699,000 tons entered 
and cleared the ports. There were 346 miles of rail- 
roads in 1925, and nearly 1,000 hard-surfaced high- 
ways. 


cy 
ade gh at and sxpeiaiiars, $10,592,896. 


THE CANAL ZONE. 
ae 553.8 square miles, including land and 
water. 


POPULATION, Census of 1924, 27,145. Y 
Governor, Col. Meriwether L. Walker, U. S. A, 

assumed office Oct. 15, 1924. ° 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama Canal 
but not including the cities of Panama or Colon, 
which remain in the Republic of Panama. The 
Dort at the Caribbean entrance, former! 
Colon, is Cristobal; and that at the Pacific entrance 
Balboa, while to the east of Panama is the residential 
towh of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. 

The strip of land was granted to the United States 
by Panama by the treaty of Feb. 26, 1904, the 
compensation being $10,000,000, with annual pay- 
ments of $250,000 in addition. 

The Canal Zone is a military reservation and is 
administered by the War Department; is fortified 


and occupied by a garrison in addition to the civilian . 


employees of the Canal and railroad. 

he civil population of the Canal Zone b: 
of June 30, 1924, was 27. 
American (men, 2,368; women, 2,636; children, 
2,801). Of these, 2,037 men and 327 women were 
employed by the Panama Canal and railroad. The 
other employees numbered 4,275, chiefly British 
West fudian Negroes. This is an increase of 2,175 
over fhe 24,968 list in 1923, and 3,472 over the 
23,671 listed in 1922. Thé increase was due prin- 
cipally to the addition of the Alhajuela area and 
the increased occupation of farming land under 
license. No private individuals are allowed to 
acquire land. ‘ 


census 


& part of - 


,143, of whom 7,805 were. 


. an 
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the Navy Department, as a naval station. T 
ernor is a naval officer, commissioned by the - 


‘ AREA, 132 square miles. 
Pes sf 
cks, naval hospital and station 


- POPULATION, Census 1917, 26,051 (St. Croix 
| ~ 44,901, St. Thomas 10,191, and’ St. John 959). 
f, White, 1,922; black, 19,523; mulatto, 4,563. 

CAPITAL, St. Thomas (island of St. Thomas), 


dent. A ‘marine barra 
ship are maintained. 1 
Company has a cable station in Guam, and cables — 
from Manila, Yokohama, Midway and ‘Yap Islands — 


population, 7,747. ; 
* Governor, Capt. Waldo Evans, U. 8..N., retired | are landed here. There is a powerful Government 
(1927). ; radio station here. The port of entry is Apra, 
which is closed to foreign vessels, except by permit 


> Consuls maintained at St. Thomas by Belgium, 
} g Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Domin- from the United States Government. 
ican Republic, France, Great Britain, Haiti, | commodious, but unimproved. —,.. ; 
Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Imports in 1922 amounted to $424, 
-. Peru. Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay and | United States and $171,709 from foreign countries, 
Venezuela. total 2598,1205 abd exports u's $49,426 to the 
: F $ nited States an i ‘oreign countries, 
The Virgin Islands of the United States, for-} tota1 $62,931. Imports from the. ‘United . States 


' merly the D 


Apra is- 


_ $25,000,000 py the United States from Denmark, | 973; in 1925, $384,385; jin 1926, $386,613; in 1927, 
in a treaty proclaimed Jan. 25, 1917. The group $182,750. 
consists of three islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix In the fiscal year 


and St. John, with about fifty smaller ones, mostly 


all countries were valued at $415,936, while the value 
of exports for the same period amounted to $88,367. 


AMERICAN SAMOA. j 
€. 


AREA, 57.9 square miles. 
enough saints’ names | POPULATION, (1927), 8,811, including Swain’s 


m under the sacred Island. 
nd martyred virgins | CAPITAL, Pago Pago (Isl. of Tutuila), population 
(1926) 611. 


‘sland has the principal harbor of 
Thomas Harbor—on whith 
as, formerly known as Char- 


Governor, Capt. H. F. Bryan, U.S. N., retired. 
American Samoa, composed of the Islands of 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and Tau, and the 
uninhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became a 
possession of the United States by virtue of the 
tripartite treaty with Great Britain and Germany 
; So ie accepted Py the Wh ee eeonee 
es eb. 13, h e census of January, - , gives 
siderable distance it a native population of 8,056. 
all may be eucom pass’ AGT Swain’s Island was made part of American Samoa 
_ Tadius is puenty eve mi Kee PCat oe ret of | BY, resolution of the 68th Congress. The flag was 
pee oe ee Volecd Staves Ot enantp having been hoisted and sovereignty proclaimed over the island 
conte ms ed on ‘hem atte Act, of February 25. 1927. tena an 1925. In 1927 there were 81 people on 
le ter ates pro. on ruin e « >, 
ix rum trade, and depressed greatly the bay rum | bey oe ep pte ee prea ers 
idustry. The commerce of the port of St. Thomas | Ocean. It was ceded in 1872 by the native King 
ty Sg Bee ey ce 19 ae rh 3, 1917, ali | t0 the United States for 2 naval and coaling station. — 
ilitary, Coipeaba judicial. powers “necessary” al) | American Samoa is extremely valuable in its rela- 
I , ds were vested in a Governor, to ead the expansion of American trade in the 
feb SEE eT ee reah, ‘American. Samoa is 4,160 miles from San Fran- 
by and with the advice cisco, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 
The Danish Code of | Auckland, 2,354 miles from Sydney and 4,200 
commonly known as miles from Manila. The natives can all read and 
s in force so far | Write and are all Christians of different denomi- 
nations. They are of the highest type of the Polyne- 
sian race and are greatly on the increase due to 
the laws forbidding foreigners buying their land. 
‘All of the land on the islands is privately owned. 
Under the American Commandant-Governor t 
is a native Governor in each of the three political 
divisions. The native Governors appoint the County 
Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. : 
New laws and changes in existing laws are pro- _ 
ope by Ape aerate but usually an Ss 
Mate re eominand of tie.Governor, who is'also | Mendation of the ‘ansuBl Dose. oe Esretuily tanked 
Yommandant of the Naval Station, has a powerful eee See greet ae ro Saw ra pee 
f adio equipments Rae iS also ‘a Naval Radio| $e Ov ches azo 
ppuablonion the Tslandigt CFOs The chief product of the soil is cocoanut (the 


Sete The islands comprise two municipalities, that of 
| $t.. Thomas and St. John, with a legislative council, 
- ¢alled ‘the Colonial Council, of eleven members 
elected by popular vote and four appointed by the 
Governor; and that of St. Croix, with a member- 
7) of thirteen and five respectively. 

Thomas has one of the finest harbors in the 
est Indies and is an_ important eoaling and oil 
ling station. The Naval Station, St. Thomas, 


we Adueation is compulsory. 
/ Trade with the United States was: Gree SE Seared CODES) 4 Otnhy Saas 
FIscaL YEAR. Imports. Exports.|~ Trade with the United States was: a 
Lita diswegecesess ne Pee, $794)129 | Imports, 1920-21.......-- ae -SiEss wie bes $307,878 
sense 564, . ee ot LORLBE ae ieee ow ess Loewe Rea ONC 
aenee 1,762,061 397,031 “ 1922-23 220,989 
vesaest UAE tm 1c) a eo PEELE Esse 5 220098 
5-26... Behn aie Fehrs VOU 724 © 11771943 { Tac: eage sen es: pee hereien nthe + ETO RRE 
ipa Ronnie Aut coment. 8. 1,773,530 616,856 thas) ODSEOE 3. aah 4 12a bee en rolnn aie LS OO 
ghee GUAM: ee AORE=RT ocr. ve ata te Fe caged 222,114 
AREA, about 225 square miles. WAKE AND THE MIDWAY ISLANDS. 


establishment. : . Island on July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 

SAPITAL, Agana; population (est.), 10,000. manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
‘overnor, Capt. L. S. Shapley, U. 8. N., retired. It is a small island in the direct route from Hawaii © 
_ The Island of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, | to Hongkong, about 2,000 miles from the first and 


‘was ceded to the United States by Spain by Article| 3,000 miles from the second. Its area is about 


2 of the Treaty of Paris, Det. 10, 1898. It lies be-| 1 square mile 
een latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and longi- The Mi away alana aba ae tho Unt ted States, 


t 


"tudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles long | |. o°ooup in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north. 4 


and 4 to 844 miles wide. Distance from Manila, 1,506 
jles; from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The in- 
abitants call themselves Chamorros, but the pres- 
mt generation are a mixed race, with the Malay 
‘train predominati Their language, a Polynesian 
ongue, is also called Chamorro. About 10 per cent, 


A 


at : ne ee aan group ee t 
The way Islands are under the jurisdi D 
the Navy Department. = . 5 


anish West Indies, were bought for | in the fiscal year 1923 were $431,391; In 1924, $481,- i 


- POPULATION (1926), 16,938, including naval The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 


The Commercial Pacific Cable 


1927 the imports to Guam from 4 
% 


ee 


a 
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POSITION OF THE CENTRE OF POPULATION, 1790 TO 1920. ‘ 


LOcaTION. 


APPROXIMATE LOCATION By IMPORTANT Towns. 


North West 
Latitude|Longit'd. 


(CONTINENTAL), 


From the southernmost point in Texas due north 
to the forty-ninth parallel, the boundary between — 
the United States and Canada, the distance is 1,598 
miles. From West Quoddy Head due west to the 
Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. The — 
shortest distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
across the United States is between pols near 
Charleston, S. C., and San Diego, Cal., 2,152 miles. 


The length of the Canadian boundary line from 
€ Atlantic to the Pacific is 3,898 miles. he 
length of the Mexican boundary trom the Guif to. 
the Pacific is 1,744 miles. 4 «ts 


The average elevation of Delaware is only 60 feet 
above sea level, according to the United States — 
Geological Survey, less than that of any other State 
in the Union. "2a Fo 


* 
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MOVEMENT IN MILES DURING 
PRECEDING DECADE, 


From ‘ 


Point to itu. oD 
Point in| West-|North-|South-_ 
ward. — 


Direct | ward. } ward. 


Renee eS 


 o on ah pt et 
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9 36/85 48 
10 12/86 32 


10 21/86 43 : 


COAST LINE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(By the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 


General Coast Line—The figures under this head- 
ing give the length in statute miles of the general 
Outline of the seacoast. The measurements were 
made with a unit measure of 30 minutes of latitude 
on charts as near the scale of 1-1,200,000 as possible. 

. Tidal Shore Line, Unit Measure 8 Statute Miles— 


Gen'l | TipaL SHORE LINE, 
Coast | UNIT MEASURE 3 
Line, STATUTE MILES. 

Unit 


w Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
| Rhode Islan 
Connecticut 


207 


eis 


Florida: Atlantic... 
RY tae 


all 
866) 


1,197] 1,277 999) 2,276 


ughters: 
iny wife and my children and 
steadfastly decline to sign any 
gations of any kind as surety for any 
person or persons; that they refrain from 


PoncnbBor oh 


SS itp on 
ORODRORMOS BO 
DO CMAHHAwWORS OD 


=) 


eh 
hin 
water ; 
a width © 


The Panama Canal Zone—tslands outside the 
nautical mile zone were not included. NUE 


The figures under this heading give the len, 
statute miles of the shore line on tidal 
points where such waters natrow to 
statute miles. 


Gen'l 
Coast 
Line, 
Unit 


TIDAL SHORE 
UNIT M®BASURE 


61 
792| 1,658||G 


Panama Canal Zone. .| 
U. 8. Samoan Islands. 
Virgin Islands 


anticipating their income in any respec’ ape sete 
to e any loans except on the basis of firs E 
well-known securities, and that they bah ge til 
cline to invest in any untried or doubt’ ie ties — 
or property or ‘enterprise or business; they should 
reject any representations or opinions of ot! it 
involved in any doubt. ye 
“They will be approached frequently with sug- 
gestions for investments that are not entitled tobe — 
relied upon from a business standpoint, Rye, Bo 
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| COLUMBIA, 


Grorcia—Named after King George II. of England. 


’MissouRI—The Missour! were Sioux of that name. 


“NEw Jnrspy—iIn 1664 the Duke of York, of England, 


Nw YorK—So called in honor of the Duke of York 
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ORIGIN OF -:THE NAMES OF THE 
- ALABAMA—Alibama was the Indian name of a tribe 


in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe ot 
the Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is trom the 
Choctaw words alba aya mule, meaning ‘‘I open 


Arizona—From “‘Arizonac”’ (‘Ari” small and “Zonac”’ 
spring) so-called by the Papago and Pima Indians, 
Phi state was called Arizona by the Spaniards as 
early as 1736.” 
by Prof. John C. Van 
page 208,—clipped from 
the ‘‘dry belt.” 

ARKANSAS—Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 

CaLirornia—Origin uncertain; may be from Spanish 
“Qalido forno,”.a hot oven, or furnace. 

Conorapo—Spanisn, meaning red. 

Districr or—A poetical adoption of 

applied to the territory 


name of Columbus; 
in , Commissioners who laid 


in 1791 by the Federal 
it ‘out. 

Connecricut—Indian, “Quonecktacut,”” Long River 
or River of Pines. 

DELAWARE—Named after Lord De La War, of 
England, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
Bay in 1610. 

FiLoripA—Spanish words, ‘‘Pascua Florida,” Feast 
of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
aca have been named, in 1513, by Juan Ponce 
de Leon, / 


HAwAt—English spelling of Owhyhce, where Capt. 
Cook was killed by tne natives in 1779. 

IpaHo—Indian words, “Edah hoe,” Light on the 
Mountains. 

Inuinois—Indian word, by some translated “‘The 
River of Men.” A form of the word Miniwek. 
“Tint” meant “man,” “iw’’ meant “‘is,”’ and “ek 
was a plural signification. 

INDIANA—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 

Iowa—The Ioways, or Aiaouez, or Aiaouas were a 
Sioux tribe. The word means “‘sleepy ones.” They 
called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,”’ gray snow. 

Kansas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux. 

Kentrucky—Irom Wyandot (froquoian) 
“Ken-tah-teh,” meaning to-morrow, or 
To-morrow. 

LovistanA—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
tor Robert de la Salle, in 1682, after King 
ouis XIV. of France. 

MaAinr—From Maine, an ancieut province of France, 
south of Normandy, owned by Queen Henrietta 
Marla of England, wife of King Charles I. 

MARYLAND—Named in honor of the foregoing, 
Queen Henrietta Marie. 

MAssAcHUSETTs—An Algonkin Indian name from 
Massadchu-es-et. meaning ‘‘great-hill-small place,”’ 
indicating a place at or about the big little hills. 

MIcHIGAN—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma were 

/ Indians. Tbo word means “big lake’’ and was 
applied .to Lake Michigan. ‘Michi meant 
“great,” and ‘gama’? meant “water.” 

MINNESOT’—Sioux word for skyblue water. 

‘Mississiryi—Indian words “Sipu,’’ Algonquin word 
for r’ver; ‘“Maesi,” fish—Fish-River. 


name 
Land of 


MonTANA—Spanish for mountainous; used now by 
Peruvians as a name for thelr Andean districts. 


NepraskKA—An Omaha Indian name for the “‘wide 
river,’’ Platte. 


NEVADA—A Spanish word, meaning ‘'snow clad.” 


New HampsHire—Named, in 1629, after the Coun 
of Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Cane. 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 


ranted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
‘arteret a patent or deed to the present boundaries 
to be called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. Cae- 
sarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient name of the 
Island of Jersey of which Carteret had been ad- 
ministrator. 


New Mmxico~—Mexico is a word derived fr 
tte Tin “mexitli,” title of their ratioets 


(1664), who got the patent from his brother, Kin; 
Charles II. of England, and sent an etpedition 
and took possession of New Netherlands. 


NorTH CARoLINA—The Carolinas were originall: 
named, it is sald, in honor of King Onatles 1X. 


NortH DakotTa—‘‘Dakota” means 


skirmish; named in 


Trexas—According to Elizabeth H. West, 


U. S.—Where the States Got Their Names. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


of France by Jean Ribault, whose expedition 

by Admiral Coligny. *‘Car- 
olus”” Charles. In 1663, 
King Charles II. granted a patent to the land under 


“alliance of 
friends,” and is a Sioux Indian word. Koda in 
Santee dialect and Kola in Teton dialect are the 
root words. 


Oxn10—Iroquois name, denoting great. 
OxLAHOMA—Choctaw word for “‘red people.” 
OrEGON—The Oregon State 


Librarian, Cornelia 
Marvin, says various origins of the name have 
been suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild sage 
found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, a river in 
Chinese Tartary; Over-un-gen, 2 Shoshone Indian 
word for “place of plenty;’’ Aura agua, Spanish 
word m gently falling waters: Ouragan, & 
French word for hurricanes; Waw-re-gan, an 
Algonkin word for “beautiful water.” 


PENNSYLVANIA—Penn-sylvanla, from Penn; and 


word for grove or woods. Groves 
of Penn; so called in honor of William Penn, who, 
in 1681, got a deed for the State from King Charles 
II. of England, in settlement of a debt which the 
British Government owed Penn's father. am 
called the country Sylvania, and the King prefixed 
it with “Penn.” 


PHILIPPINES—Spanish, ‘‘Islas Filipinas,” discovered 


in 1521 by Magellan, whom the natives killed ina 
honor of King Philip II. of 
Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico. 


Porto Rico—From the Spanish “Puerto Rico,” 


Rich Port. 


RHODE ISLAND—“Isles of Rhodes’ was the name, _ 


chosen by the General Court of the colony, in 
1644. The name of one of the islands had been 


Aquedneck. The name of Providence Planta- 


tions then gradually lapsed. 


SourH Carotina—(See North Carolina). 
SourH DaKotTa—(See North Dakota). 


TENNESSEE—Called, from 1784 to 1788, the State 
of Franklin. 


“‘Tennese”’ was the Indian name for 
the chief town of the Cherokees, which was on the 
Little Tennessee River. 


State 
Librarian at Austin, ‘‘Texas is an Indian word. 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as I know, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, o y. 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes about th 
early Spanish missions around Eastern Texas; 
and later to tribes ranging as far west as the Rio 
Grande, to designate a large number of tribes who 
were ordinarily allied against the Apaches.” 


‘TaH—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 
VERMONT—From Verd and Mont, two French words 


meaning Green Mountains. The name is said to 
have been bestowed by Samuel de Champlain 
when he saw from the lake, later called after sind, 
green hills. to the East. 


Vircinia—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter 


of Henry VIII., sometimes called by her courtiers 
the “Virgin Queen” of England. The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter 
ee who fitted out the expedition of discovery 


WASHINGTON—Named after George 


Was n. 

When the.bill creating the Territory of Solnenbls 

was introduced in the 32nd Congress, second ses- 

sion, the name was changed in the bill to Washing- 

sie nee of the existence of the District of 
i) ¥ 


WEST VIRGINIA—(See Virginia). 
WIsconsin—An Indian name which, according to 


Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally spelled 
“Ouiscousin” by the Frrenoby nilssiotiaries and in 
old French-American documents; also was spelled 
Misconsing,’’ “Ouisconching,” ‘‘Ouiskensing.’’ 
The Yankee settlers spelled it ‘“‘Wiskonsan,”’ then 
le but Congress changed it to “‘Wis- 
consin.”* 


Wyominc—(By the State Historian, Eunice G. 


Anderson)—What we would determine to 
most authentic publication upon the itivetieen 
of the name of our State gives the following: 
The word Wyoming was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered famous from Camp- 
bell's beautiful poem, ‘Gertrude of Wyoming.’ 
The word means ‘mountains and valleys alter- 
nating.’ Or, as we construed it, ‘Here God has 
bent down the backs of His mountains for man to 
ne his habitations.’ This is given by Gen. 
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MOTTOES OF THE STATES OF THE UNION. 


The motto of the United Spar adopted by 
act of Congress, June 20, 1782, is: E Pluribus Unum 
(Many in One). 

The mottoes of the States of the Union are as 
pore the date following the name, where given, 
that of the ado ae of the seal: 

Lam abama—Dec. 1868, Here We Rest. 
Arizona—1863, Ditat Deus (God Enriches), 
Arkansas—May 3, 1864, Regnant Populi (The 


People Rule). 
California—Eureka (I Have Found It). 
Nil Sine Numine (Nothing 


Colorado—1861, 
Without God). 
Connecticut—Oct., 1842, Qui Transtulit Sustinet 
(He Who Trans) tansplanted Still Sustains). 
Delaware—Liberty and Independence. 
ana of Columbia—Justitia Omnibus (Justice 


All) 

Florida—1846, In God We Trus 
Geortia—Dee. 5, 1799, Wisdom, Tieden) Moder- 
ation. 

Idaho—March 5, 1886, Esto Perpetua (May It 


Last Forever). 
1818, State Sovereignty— 


Illinois—Aug. 26, 
National Union. 

lowa—Feb. 25, 1847, Our Liberties We Prize, 
and Our Rights We Will Maintain. 

Kansas—Jan. 29, 1861, Ad Astra per Aspera 
(To the Stars Through Difficulties) . 

Kentucky—Dec. 20, 1792, United We Stand, 
Divided We Fall. ’ 

Louisiana—Union, Justice, and Confidence. 

Maine—Jan. 9, 1820, Dirigo (i direct). 

Maryla Aug. 12, 1648, Fatti Maschii Parole 
Femina. (Manly Deeds and Womanly Words). Scuto 
Bonae Voluntatis Tuae Coronasti nos (With the 
Shield of Thy Good-Will Thou Hast Covered Us). 

Massachusetts—Dec. 13, 1780, Ense Petit 
Placidam sub Libertate Quietem (With the Sword 
She Seeks Quiet Peace Under Liberty). 

Michigan—1835, Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- 
nam Circumspice ‘ai Thou Seekest a Beautiful 
Peninsula, Behold It Here). 

Minnesota—1858, Etoile du Nord (The Star of 
the North). 


to 


Mississippi—Teb. 7, 1894, Virtute et Armis (By 
Valor and Arms), 


Missouri—Jan,. 11, 1822, Salus Populi Suprema 
Lex Esto (Welfare of People Is the Supreme Law). 
Tite any and 24, 1864, Oro y Plata (Gold and 

ver, 
ee 1, 1867, Equality Before the 

w. 5 


Nevada—Feb. 24, 1866, All for Our Country. 


a Jersey—Oct. 3, 1776, Liberty and Pros- 
peri 

Nee Mexico—Sept. 9, 1850, Crescit Eundo (It 
Grows as It Goes). 

New York—1809, Excelsior (Higher). 

North Garolina——1893, Esse Quam Videri (To 
Be Rather Than to Seem). 

North Dakota—Liberty and Union, Now and For- 
ever, One and Inseparable. 

Obio—April 6, 1866, Imperium in Imperio (An 
Empire Within an Empire e). 

Oklahoma—Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor Con- 
quers All Things 

Oregon—185/, ‘Alis Volat Propriis (She Flies With 
Her Own Wings). 

Ponnsvivenia —2tanah 2, 1809, Virtue, Liberty, 
and Independence. 

Rhode Island—1664, Hope 

South Carolina—Animis Gbuedii Parati (Pre- 
pared in Spirit and Wealth). Dum Spiro, Spero (While 
I Breathe I Hope). 

South Dakota —Under God the People Rule. 

Tennessee—1796, Agriculture, Commerce. 

Utah—Industry. 

Vermont—Sept., 1866, Freedom and Unity. 

Wieeisi ie Ons, 1779, Sic Semper Tyrannis *rhus 
Always to Tyrants). 

Washington 1853, Al-ki (By and rot tg 

West Virginia—Sept. 26, 1863; Montani Semper 
Liberi (Mountaineers Always Freemen). 

Wisconsin—Forward. 

Wyoming—13868, 
Arms Yield to the Gown). 

Indiana, New Hampshire, and Texas have no 
motto. 


STATE FLOWERS. 


NAME By NAME By 
OF Name of Flower.) Whom OF Name of Flower.| Whom 
STATE Chosen.|| STATE Chosen. 


Ala... .|! oldenrod...... .|Pine Cone & T’sl.{Schools.}| Ohio. . . |Scarlet Carnati’n|Legis1. 
Arise. >. uaro Cactus. Blackeyed Susan|Legisl Okla. ..|Mistletoe.. 2... Legisl. 
Ark Mayflower...... Legis Ore. Oregon Grape...|Legisl. 
Cal ...|Apple Blossom. .|Legisl. |/Pa..... NO choloe ss Jasistese see 
Col. ...{|Columbine...... .|Moccasin Flower|Legisl. ||R.I..../Violet....4...:. Schools. 
Conn Magnolia....... Sch f |} Yellow Jessamine ett 


ik. Pasgue Flower. .|Legisl 


.| Hawthorn. . : 

.|Bitter Root..... Legisl. ||Tenn...|Passion Flower. .|Hort. 8. 
Fla... .|Goldenrod...... isl Tex....|/Bluebonnet...:. Legis} 
Gee -..<.. .|Sage aes hcp People. ||Utah...|Sego Lily....... Legisl 
Idaho. .|Syringa........ J le Lilac Legisl Gigatae Red Clover, ....|Legisl. 
Il... ...]Wood Violet. ... Bit ee ae isl. || Va..... Amer. Dogwood.|Legisl 
Ind... ./Tulf loss. Bg ee Schools.|} Wash...| Rhododendron. Ripe le. 
Iowa wild Rose. ...<.5 Sa i RR eee Schools.|| W. Va. . a pega 1. 
Kan..../Sunflower...... C...{Goldenrod...... People. || Wis....}Violet........ + |Schools., 
Ky.....}Goldenrod... .| Wild Prairie Rose| Legisl. 5 Indien Paintb’sh fora 
BRS Rts agnolia....... 


From time to time Congress has been asked to adopt a national flower, but has taken no step to that end. 


NICKNAMES OF THE STATES. 


Ala.. Ba as a “Lizard,” ht is ugk “i 
Ariz “Sunset, t “Anache 
he ” e.”” 
Golden,” “El Dorado.” 
3 i. me merece ” « bere ” 
anf stitution,” “* ‘utmeg.”” 
Dan < taniond, * Blue a § Chickens.” 
Fla. . .)‘Everglade,” ‘‘Land of Flowers,”" & 
Ga... .|"“Emp aoe of the South,” ‘‘Cracker, 


: an ** 
Tate. “Sucker,”” “Prairie.” 
, ‘oosier. 


.|"“Hawk ro. 
5 “Suntower,” “Jayhawk.” 
“B 


Foe eee - 
Tree,” “Old Dirigo.” 

id Line,” oi tee 
“Ola Colony.” 
4 opie U4 tenorin Bitar. ” 
a Tre 46 

“Bayou le,” ““Magnolfa.’ 

“Ozark,” “Iron Mountain,” "Show Me.” 


Mont. 
Neb...|‘‘Antelope,"’ ‘Black Water,” “Cornhusker.” (2 
Nev... inise “Sage Brush.” 

N. H. 


S 
Corn-Cracker,” “Dark and = 


“Stub Toe,” “Bonanza,” ““Treasure.” 


.|‘“Granite * 

..| ‘Jersey ‘Blue, ” “Garden, 
-|‘Sunshine,”’ “Spanish.” 

: mpire,’’ ‘‘Excelsior.”” 

..|‘Old North,” “Turpentine, ” “Tar Heel. 

.|‘Flickertail,”’ “Sioux, 


“Mosquito.” . 


.-|‘Buckeye,”” 
.}**Sooner.”” 
“Beaver,” ““Web-Foo 
stone,” “*Steel, ° + Co. al. “é 
“Little Rhody,” “Plantation. 
“Palmetto. 


~ ||“Sunshine,”” “Coyote.” 

. |’ Volunteer,” “‘Hog-and-Hominy. a 

a. “Lone Star, ar Reet” 

“Deseret,”’ “Beehive, " “Nformon. 

.. {Green Mountain, v 

...|Old Dominion,” “Mother. 
_|Evergreen,”’ “Chinook.”” I 

.|‘Panhandle,”’ as i 
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n= op 
4 Equality” (Suttrage Pioneer} 
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New York State 


"he Almanac presents in the following pages tables an 


‘New York. Li eee 
is GEOLOCICAL HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 
38 “at (By the late John M. Clarke, State Geologist.) 
Tre geological history of New York can be traced During th 1s 
3 ‘ . Fi ; spread over only Central and Western New York 
‘et alae eines naRE the oldest recognizable | spread over OFY Ce" Stiusian it had extended over 
in the rocks of the earth. the State west and east of the Adirondack region. 
These earliest rocks known are the Grenville The strata of 
ie metamorphosed sediments (gneisses, marble, ecte: the whole Catskill and 5 stern. Diateath pe 
: are exposed in the Adirondacks and the an & rd 0 e State. 
; Eat ighlands. They prove that in Grenville | These rocks abound in fossils and show that the 
‘time d. probably Southwestern 
é The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came 


N.Y. 


d other detailed data relating to the State of | y 


uge mai , anortho: l 
. gabbro, jnto the sediments raised during the Appalachian revo: 
- from bel the sea, never to be invaded again until the end 
Ss ole Adirondack region | of the glacial period. 
Mesozoic period New York was 


nd intensely During the long 
a jand; in Triassic time considerable volcanic 
bove the sea. activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 
prian time, when organic sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were forced 
e State, only the | into jonmarine Triassic beds. 
or Jurassic, period the State 


put toward the end During the next, 
the whole region ex- | was above the sea and actively eroded, but in the 


western Adirondacks. following Cretaceous period Staten and Long Islands 
eriod, during which the | disappeared under the sea. 
ck River and Trenton ‘At the end of this period the State, which had 
, Frankfort and Lorraine | been eroded nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 
ere Sepoelted: the State was | 3,000 feet. E 

merged under the Ordovician sea, this time in the Tertiary period the present 
rondack island. \ the State were developed in 

d of that period, however, the | its major features. i 
Mountains arose along tne al period, which enriched 
d practically all of | the State with thousands of lakes and waterfalls. 
Northeastern New It ended with the Champlain subsidence, during 


id. 
Silurian period were deposited | into the C 
ida sandstone and conglomerate, ‘A recent elevation 
, limestone and iron The Hudson River is one of the, most ancient 
Lockport and Guelph | rivers of the continent and flows over rocks which 
salt and waterlime, etc. | have been frequently and heavily faulted. 


fe i a 
ORK STATE BY SHORTEST RAiL ROUTES. 


Utica .|Water- 
town. 


me 
ore, the R 
‘dolomites, 


Kings-| New |Platts-) Ro- Syra- 


Elmira} James- 
to ton. | York. | burg. jchester) cuse. 


wn. 


STANCES FROM N. Y. CITY (GOVERNORS ISLAND) TO OTHER POINTS IN N. ¥Y. STATE, 
\ e f, 


| @rom the U. S. War Department's Offictal Table of Distances, Statute Miles.) 
Place. Miles| Place. - Miles 
.396|Sag Harbor......104 
aan Salamanca. .....414 


Miles|__ Place. Miles; Place. Miles 
,..319| Dunkirk. ....... 460|Lansingburgh. ..154/Olean..... 
6] Ellenville. ....-. abe Little Falls...... a Oneida...... 


*7116|Garrison....... . 53 fob. esa 308|P: 
3 .137 


*-431|Gouverneur. . ...345 67|Philadelphia..... 
**349|Great Neck..... 21|Millerton. . 96\Pine Plains. 2 $52 8822 
356|Green Haven.... 74|Mineola......... 23|Port Chester.... 


iy 249] Greenport....... 97|Montauk Point ..120|Porter, For : 
- Cohoes "7" 154] Hastings........ 9|\Montgomery, Ft .338 é aire Bn Hort: 
\ Cold Spring... ...55 Hemsptead...... 24)Newburgh....... 
4) Cooperstown ‘236 H, G. Wright, Ft.134/New Lebanon. . .120) Rivera. ..+-. 
Corning........- ae begets Falls... oe Nee Rochelle... 20 t " 
eae udson agara, Fort. . .43: piper ele tieh 
beg avetete 236] Huntington. . 38|Niagafa Falls... . 2 aa6 
..+. 320) Islip 47|Norwich.......- 233 
J7y.\2:04l Jamaica. ....... 13lNyack.....+.-+- 3! 


Niel ‘The distances in the two tables will be approximate | rallroad routes ar y ih 
e usuall per E) 
a although | and more direct. ; ein Ps st S Bri 
1 4 ‘ y. * 


ALTITUDES OF PLACES IX NEW YORK STATE. 
(Revised in 1924 by the State Aa Sail places on tidewater not named.) 


eet.) Fee Places. Feet 
Fee Madison Barracks. . 366 Port Leyden........ 898 
356|Mahopac........... 641/Potsdam........... 


863}Malone...........5 FOO Purdy... 40/7: shee 
1,178|Manlius.........,.. 602)Ramapo......,...4 
291 Rgroatius es ae gee Rochester, . -..-s. sas 


5 R 
Buco eh sep es *677| Fort Niagara....... 263 Mechanicstows Paton 422|Rotterdam 
Bis si & sepeendtare scx 418) Fort Plain.......... 311)Medina............ 643/Roxbury........... 1,4 
BTM 52 7% Pie Sn res SLE 2 Te 1,233 Meains ha & ly bisa oe 375|Sacandaga Park 
ao Piet oe THES RIRODS 0<19 nie «py! "380 ( t Aaeaelag ....... 562/Salamanca 
Ballston. ....-..+.-+ 294|Genesee..........-. th 520| Millbrook. . 567|Saranae... 
5 .. 496| Millerton. 700|Saratoga. . . 


454| Mohawk... . 397 |Schenectad. 
390] Moravia... 41/Sclo...... 
343|Mountaindale. . .1,020|Scipio........ 
707|Nanuet..........-. 284/Seneca Falls 
S51 NOWaEK oi sic ssn 430|Shandaken 
432|New Berlin......... 1,090/Sharon. 
) 995|New Lebanon....... 699|Sharon Springs...... 1,295 
Boston Corners 728 1,512|New Lisbon, ....... 1,236|Sidneys obs. 2d 993 
Boyd Corn'r Res'voir 593)Haines — Oe Smt 1,920|New Milford....... 454|Skaneateles......... 
Ts ae Halcottsville. . . 1,399) Niagara Falls........ 571|Smyrna............ 1,631 


OFSINNGS 2: 2i,0s. a,b 1,650|Sodus....... 2.2.2... 928 
1,107|Nerth Creek. :1}002|Spring Valley 4 


335) Northville. . 764|Stamford ,789 
924| Norwich . 1,009|Sterling. . 320 
unda..... 941/Suffern.. . 298 


280|/Summitville . 


71,138/Olean. ... .. a 78 Syracuse 
438iOnelda... .. 3. 5. «sn98 BRAG . cts ips copen 
1,156)/Oneida Castle...... 380 Tannersville 
15|Oneonta ..... 5. «2 1,083 geet 
1,217|Oriskany,...-....-. 23) TIOgA. . «xu cide Be elocls 
1,603}Orleans......5..-+- 721 denise 7H qerCoe ane 
1,318|/Oswego.....-....2; 251/Uni a 
00} Otisville.........6+- 858) Utica. ,..: 
89 Ognip 2a > aa 813] Vailgate 
1,317| Oxf wees 540| Vandalia 
651|Palatine arlige 303] Van Ette 


Chester 
Chittenango Falls. . "857 Palmyra. . or 
Clifton Springs... .. ook . . 240|Parksville.. 


3 Eas Per 
iss oe "441 Phoenicia Boras: See White 1 
a 375|Pine Island.......... 407) Wilmington........1,019 
. -1,422)Portage. .......-60- 1,310| Winterton 9, 


NEW YORK STATE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
(Revised in 1927 by U. 8. Geological Survey. C.—Catskilis; A—Adirondacks.) 


Mountains Fee Mountains. Fe Mountains. Feet.| Mountains. Feet. 

yo Point (C. iegket a 3, O88 County Line (A.). . .3, 105| MacIntyre (A.)...-. 4,585| Santanoni (A.).... « 4,621 
nA: eee Oe 4'345|Crane (A.) : 13254| Marcy (A.)..-.-.-+ 5,344| Sawteeth (A.)...... 4,138 

anarey TAD) sac 3/200|Dial (A.) . .4,023| Moose (A.)..-...-- 3,921| Sentinel (A.)......- 185) 
eee one 76) 4,455} Dix (AS 3 i 842| Niagara (A.).......3,000| Seward a oes. 4,404 
Baldface (A.).. 2'860|Doubletop (C.) ...-. 905| Nippletop (A). bets 4,620 pk e ed (4,)'e20 tee 4,120 
Bald Peak (A) '007|E. Jewett ett Range = > 3 $08 oe (A, ... ..3,552} Skylight (A.) 20 

Isam (C.)... t (C.). 271| North (C.). . .. 3,280] Sleeping Beauty (A) i809 
Bartlett (A.). - Norte River (a. ) . . .8,890} Slide ee & i> 
Basin (A.)...--- . Overlook (C.)... .--3,150} Slide (C.). 
Bear Den (A.)....-- 3,423 tm ee (C.) pt aed re) ahs Fath Bouin Lond i 
Be ee so; Loe 3408 aC 2'790| Peakamoose (C Spotted (A.) 

g Slide (A.)... isga ies Spruce T 

~Dome (C. 3,890} Pitchoff (A Stoppe 
Black Head (C.) 3 rit Platten f ( porarien 
§ ateal 
pine ky (Ay ? Porter (A)-..-.--- Tabletop (A.)....-- 
Boreas (A.)......-- 3,815/Ha, 918 putes so] eS S aes ie Tripod (A. Cole (C.) . 
d (A.) ......3,455|Height of Land (A.) 3,050) Ragged (A.).----- « 
PB ea oa Id (A)... .. 4'606| Twin (C.).. 3'78 

cee A : ffm. mag ie "715| Round il 16 aes Vanderwhacker (A.)..3,385 
Cascade (A.) ai ia Round (A.)......-- Wallface (A. 860 
Cheney (or (A). |. . .3,687| Round Top (C.)..-- Whiteface (A. 
Golden (A 5713 7 me itr Rusk ie ip Tagen > aaa 6380] Windham ae ( aR: 
Colonel's Chair (C.) oS, Gl Ay. + 64> BO, LB4 Saddle! K (A.)u- - 4,530 Wolf Jaws (A “ aah 
Colvin (A.)...----- 4 eee ats {A.). ay 740| Sand ond (A)... .2,970| Wolf Pond em . 3,473 
Cornell (C,)......-- In (A). 302 2'925 


sen n| Indian word, Hattrontaks, ‘bark eaters.” 
irene State, nen principal A eats 000 square : Catskills_——They cover an area of 1,000 square 


near pupying ng an oe oni vinton, Bssex, miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, and Delaware 
3 i)! arts uunties 
d Han ton tae pa ‘with. smaller p oo Beologically they are independent oft the Appala- 


aa, adjoint pone 

perta! Laure! ; lacking its general featur 

lan ae re sealoet pally. #9 va) pis, ape a meat is derived trom the Dutch nwa Kaatskill 
ve The name is said to be derived from a Mohawk | referring to a wild-cat region. 


New York State—Altitudes. 473- 


NG 


Bas: van 7 * ren r 
f ve 


New York State—State Forest Preserves. ai 


iy ce THE NEW YORK STATE FOREST PRESERVE. = ie 
er ae 6 7 i In 1915, through co-operation with the Benev: ent 
: * New York State’s Forest Preserve was established n 1915, throug -OD' Seton OM ali Hea 


al i } A ive Order of 
py an act of the Legislature in 1885. It includes | 2nd Protect ( ; af 
large areas in the two great forested sections of the Yellowstone Park was liberated in the Adirondacks. 


f ; ? Among other commor animals there, many of which | 
State, the Adirondack and Catskill Mountains. Sarah other Com ox, mink. otter, marten, weasel, _ 
The State has an actual investment of nearly : 


; fisher, coon, skunk and muskrat. ay 
$14,000,000 in the Forest Preserve, of which $11,- The Department maintains four game bird farms 
000,000 has been spent for direct’ payment of lands 


for propagation of Mongolian ringnecked pheasants. 
: ‘purchased or appropriated and $3,000,000 for land | From these farms there are distributed annually - 
aken ‘on tax sales. : 


throughout the covers of the State 15,000 live birds 
The area of the Forest Preserve in both’the Spee 


and more than 115,000 pheasant eggs. 
 dack and Catskill Mountains on Jan. 1, 1927, ag- 


The lakes and streams which are annually stocked 
by the Conservation Department - contain brook 
trout, lake trout, rainbow trout, brown trout, large- 
“Area of the New York State forests, by counties | mouth and smailmouth black bass, great northern 

‘i pike, pickerel, perch, pullheads and many of the 
rve—Clinton, 50,718.97; Essex; | coarser fishes. ; 
193,139.13; Fulton, 37,850.92, The Department operanes twelve hatcheries from 
04,493.64;. Lewis | which were distributed (in 1926) 1,110,718,741 fish 
131,- | of the varieties named above, and whitefish, lake 
herring, muskallonge, tomcod and flat fish. 
GAME TAKEN IN N. Y. STATE PRESERVES. 
1923 1924 


regated 2,050,279 acres. 


: Game. 
11,748.45; Greens: | Cottontail rabbits........... 635,815 631,197 
; Muskrats........00: yes 266,087 223,355 
7/885 90,072 


Ks 
Ducks... .... sess eeces eisees 135,659 148,771 


Grey squirrels... ..-.+++++54- 170,853 119,525 


ol Grouse or Partridge........-- 134,541 94,797 
Bg oe fap See Pheasants....... Ben eerdt 132-403 130,148 


the State-owned i 
vawrent Snowshoe rabbits..........- i 30,517 
op haere Woodcock ss aststenecekionre 15462 17,828 


‘the John Brown Farm in 

Essex County, and all plac RACCOONS. ....- 6. +e ee ee eee 27,033 23,874 
diction of the State Council of Parks. Jack rabbits.......-- 23,895 18,455 
The Department has charge of the fighting of | Red foxes........---+- ne 14,213 


orest. fires upon both public and privately owned } Fox squirreis.......- 
Jand in the large forested regions. Sixty-five steel 
| observation towers are maintained upon the tops 
of the highest mountains throughout the Adiron- 
dacks, Catskills, Long Island, Southwestern New il... .--. 
d areas. All are con- | Mink.. 


Rails. 22s .a5 Aiatinoify oe 83 222 
Lesser yellowlegs. .-.. Cit tuleds 1,625 2,124 
Black-bellied plover ......-- 894 649 

1,373 2,149 


Bobcats! < 16 <,50.66<<tsiaste Soe 115 252 


OPOSSUM.....--seeceeeee sine 573 - 595 
Sable or marten ........--- FI 140 199 
Fishers 2... 0.00 edison’ e a aetee 112 144 


1, 1921, with not less than 800 | Bears ...-.-.-.-+---- 
mder-planted with not less than | VULEIS ...--2+---serersece 
i er acre, welll Pe seed ere us ied ? GS Sccii hea ba oe ab epomt ee : 
ae bat SS, See 
0 alone and not higher than simuar 1a 1.748.010 1,592,179 


«> inthe. : 
Lum The State Conservation Department is made up 
of the following divisions: (a) Division of Parks, (b) 
a Division of Water Power and Control, (c) Divisions 
ye. pus ddit of Lands and Forests, (d) Division of Fish and Game, 
ve) the. ) vision of Saratoga Springs. 
vated (e) Division of Saratoga Springs. 
: en 


The Division of Parks takes over the State Council 
orty-t of Perks, the State Reservation at Niagara, Palisades 
_ It is es Interstate Park, and the Allegany, Finger Lakes, 
if placed on the market, $ 000. Long Island, Taconic, and Central State Parks; 
Letch.vorth Park, so far as it was under_ control of 
the American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
ptarbh and Washington’s Headquarters and other 
shrines. Vy 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK. ‘i pst 


under permit. In Harriman State Park and Bear 
Mountain there is maintained by the commission the 
Bear Mountain Inn, which is a restaurant operated 
by the Commissioners for the sale of food at reason- 
able prices; a lawn paste for baseball, tennis, oa 
ning meets and other organized athletic sports; a 
large grove on the side of Hessian Lake for picnic © 
parties, a swimming pool, benches and tables being 
th of West Point, for fifteen miles to Tuxedo, | scattered. through this area, and swings for the chil- 
N. Y. The commission also owns the State Rifle dren: rowboats on Hessian Lake; sightseeing auto 
Range at Blauvelt, N. Y., and the Hook Mountain mobiles take visitors into the park. é es) 
quarries. In the creation of the Palisades Park The first five-mile section of the Henry Hudson ~— 
_ the State of New York has appropriated in money Drive, paid for by the State of New Jersey, at a cost 
‘ nea lands $9,975,988. New Jersey has appropriated | of $443,107, was opened Oct.29, 1921. It extends — 
oe $1,987,647, including $1,000,000 for the Henry Hud- | from Englewood to the top of the Hudson cliffs, — 
+ son Drive. In addition, the commission has received | at Alpine and is going to Fort Lee. Min” 
_ private contributions of $8,059.605 in money and The officers of the commission are: New York 
ands. All these together with value of land dona- | State—J. Du Pratt White, President; Franklin 
ions, aggregate $20,023,235. Hopkins, Vice President; George W. Perkins jr., 
In the Palisades section of the park the commis- | Secretary; Edward L. Partridge, Treasurer; Now 
on maintains pavilions for picnic parties, bath Jersey—Frederick C. Sutro, President; Edward ~L. 
; ouses and beaches; motor boat basin for small | Partridge, Vice President; George W. Perkins 
peau craft; week-end camps for working boys; | Secretary; William Childs, Treasurer; " 
( dreds of individual camps. are estabilshed here | office, 25 Broadway. ‘ : 


New York State—Barge Canal System. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE CANAL SYSTEM. 
(Communicated by Thomas F. Farrell, Commissioner of Canals and Waterways.) 


The canal system of the State consists of the 
Erie Canal; the Champlain Canal; the Oswego 
Canal; the Cayuga-Seneca Canal; Cayuga Lake 
Inlet, at Ithaca; the Glens Falls Feeder, and the 
Jakes, reservoirs, feeders. harbor basins and terminal 
docks connected therewith. The Shinnecock-Peconic 
Canal, located in the County of Suffolk, on Long 

land, connecting the waters of Shinnecock ana 

econie Bays, is officially a part of the canal system. 

What is commonly known as the Barge Canal 
includes the improved Erie, Champlain, Oswego 
and Cayuga-Seneca Canals. These waterways were 
enlarg and constructed under bond issues a 

roved by the people in 1903, 1909 and 1915. 
y took the place of the old canals which had 
been in existence since 1825. 

The Erie Barge Canal is the main waterway and 
extends across the State from Troy to Buffalo. 
Officially, the route commences at Congress Street, 
Troy, and follows the line of the Hudson River to 
Waterford, where the westward turn is made. From 
Waterford the line of the Mohawk River, canalized, 
is generally followed to a point beyond Little Falls. 
Westerly from this point @he new channel follows 
the route of the old ca in part, Dut passes the 
northerly outskirts of the City of Utica on a new 
line, thence to the south of Rome and then into and 
across Oneida Lake. Passing out of Oneida Lake 
the Oneida River is used to its junction with the 
Seneca River at Three River Point; thence through 
the Seneca River to and through the Clyde River to 
@ point east of Lyons; thence following the old canal, 
deepened and enlarged, to a point beyond Pittsford. 
Here the channel leaves the old route, crossing the 
Genesee River about a mile south of Rochester on a 

i ereated by the construction of a dam, joining 
he line of the old canal a few miles westerly, and 
continuing thence in the former channel, deepened 
and widened, to and through Tonawanda Creek, 
where the Niagara River is entered and followed to 
Lake Erie, at Buffalo. 

The Cayuga-Seneca Barge Canal extends in a 
southerly direction from the Erie Barge Canal at a 
point near Montezuma. The Cayuga branch fol- 
lows the valley of the Seneca River to Cayuga Lake; 
thence through Cayuga Lake to the Cayuga Lake 
Inlet at Ithaca. The Seneca branch follows the 
penece River in a westerly direction from the Cayuga 
branch near the foot of Cayuga Lake, and connects 
with Seneca Lake near Geneva; thence through 
Seneca Lake to Watkins, to Montour Falls. 

The width of the Barge Canal channel varies 
accordi to the section traversed. Through 
eanaliz rivers and lakes the channel is at least 
200 feet wide. Through rock pus and land lines 


& minimum bottom width of 94 feet has been pro- 
Vided, and through earth sections the um 
width of the bottom of the channel is 75 feet. The 
locks of the Barge Canal are uniform in size, The 


inside dimensions of the lock chambers are 310 feet 
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in length and 45 feet in width and are capable of 
Sige a barge 300 feet long, and 42 feet wide. A 
epth of water of 12 feet over the mitre sills has 
been provided. Clearance under fixed bridges 
apanaing the channel is 154% feet at normal water. 
he mileage is as follows: 

Erie Barge Canal (Waterford to Tonawanda), 
339; Oswego Barge Canal (from Lake Ontario to 
Three River Pbdint), 24; Cayuga-Seneca Barge 
Canal (from junction with the Erie Barge Canal 6 
Ithaca and Watkins, including Cayuga and Seneca 
Lakes), 92; Ghamplain Barge Canal, 60; cana! har- 
bors at Utica, Syracuse and Rochester, 10. Total 
canal mileage, 525. 

Hudson River (between Troy and Fort Edward), 
37; Mohawk River, 112; Oswego, Oneida and Sen- 
eca Rivers for their entire length, 99; Oneida Lake, 
21; Cayuga Lake, 38; Seneca Lake, 35; Clyde River, 
19; Tonawanda River, 11; Syracuse Harbor, Onon- 
daga Lake outlet, 7; Rochester Harbor, Genesee 
River, 2; Utica Harbor and a short section of the 
Mohawk River. 1. Total mileage in eanalized 
riyers and lakes, 382. 

Practically all the municipalities slong the Barge 
Canal system have been provided with docks and 


warehouse equipment. In the City of New York 
there are eight terminals as follows: 
At Piers 5 and 6, East River, and at the foot of 


West 53d Street, on the Hudson River, in Man- 
hattan; at Mott Haven (138th Street, East River) 
in the Bronx; on the East River, at the foot of 
North Jane Street, Long Island City; at Flushing 
and at the foot of Broadway, Hallett’s Cove, Queens; 
and at the foot of Columbia Street, Gowanus Bay; 
at Dupont Street, Greenpoint, Brooklyn. 

A grain elevator of 2,000,000 bushels capacity, 
providing every modern facility, has been erected by 
the State at the Gowanus Bay T al. 

The building of a similar structure of 1,000/000 
bushels capacity has been completed by the State 
at_Oswego, on Lake Ontario. 

Bond issue of 1903 fer improvement of Erie, 
Oswego and Champlain Canals, $101,000,000; sup- 
plemental bond issue of 1915, $27,000,000; miscel- 
Janeous appropriations, $5,338,794: bo issue of 
1909 for improvement of Cayuga and Seneca Canal, 
$7,000,000; additional appropriations in 1918, 
$350,000; miscellaneous appropriations, $1,071,858; 
bond issue of 1911 for constructing terminals and 
proyiding freight handling faeilities, $19,800,000; 
miscellaneous appropriations, $2,838,122; appropri- 
ations for grain elevators at Brooklyn and Oswego, 
$2,725,000. Total, $167,123,774. 

The canals are owned by the State and are under 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Public 
Works, under the supervision of the Commissioner 
of Canals and Waterways. Navigation is free. .The 
main office of the Supenntendent of Pubhe Works is 
at 353 Broadway, Branch offices are at . 
Pier 6, East River, N. Y. City, and in Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo and Utica. 
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Agriculture. 


Forest Products. 


Values were bee 


Manufactures. 


Merchandise. , |All Other-and Totals, 


Dollars. Tons. 

42,819,110)3,345,941 
37,467,681)3,420,613) 
34,85 
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564) 34,613,801/3,615,385 
27,205,160)3,138,547 


19,292,625|3,226,896 
23,531,901|3,640,907 


589,118)}172,665) 
903,347/202,28: 
169,258) 
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3,970 
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6| 25,132,370|3,078,412 
17,044'496 

15,007,394|2,606,116| 38,444,617 
12'367,860|2,602/035| 36,865,451 
9'463,737|2,080,850| 28,277,991 
12,516,580|1,858,114, te 
10,418,301)1,625,05 

7} 10,145,197{1,207 225) 24,757,077 
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378.7 45,519] 2,742,683] 27, y 
¢ .784| 8,457,531) 76, 7,130,947| 47,582| 9,442,523/1,159,270 212, 
19480 132'399 14344619 203°307|18,978,709| 15,229] 3,045,800|1,238,844| 43,972,603 

226,291|17,432,6651325,426130,377,322| 18,912| 3,782,274]1,421,434) 60,523,658 
Tia'sos. v 374,820|......--- 421|..” 19,058 ; : 12 (0'470) : 
155,735). P21) 598/886); 2:2. 21,777). iL 
147/220). 0225053 7. O21). 022 25,830). 0 
x 833,665)... 22,786). < 
39 i 29/303). 


bike sete in 1919 and 1920, but were not recorded since 1920. 
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New York State—The Museum; Highway 
NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM. | 


(Officially Revised by the Staff of the Institution. 


psteielw 
‘ M is a part of the Education | plants, and has a particularly large an 
ciety ake Ublvehatty of the State of pecrerece of fungl. a Spe ene 
of wox models illustra } 

ch is under the administrative Saibie and poisonous fungl. 


The collections of the Halls of Archaeology and Ethnology. The » 
ace of about | former illustrates the mplements used by the 
e State | Iroquois Indians, such as flint arrow and spear — 
heads, axes, pipes, potte' and various articles — 
used for adornment. In the latter, besides _speci- 
mens of clothing, games are illustrated, in add’ ition 
to ihe life sized groups of Indians illustrating the 
‘ollowing: 5 
eralogy. Special i. The Corn Harvest. This group shows 2 
various industries | harvest scene and the activities o gathering’ corn, 
such as | shelling beans, pounding corn for meal and baking 
corn bread.; \ 
2. Jroyuots Industries. This group represents 
cimens is supplemented basket making and weaving, wood carving, the 
from New York State, prob- mang of pottery and chipp’ ng flints. q 
3. alse Face Ceremony. Illustrating the mid- 
This hall includes | winter purification rite, when evil spirits are driven 
The exhibits of | from all the houses of the Iroquois village. 
of unusual scientific 4. Council of the Turtle Clan. Showing the 
restorations of very | Onondaga Clan chiefs discussing an important 
in New York are of | tribal subject. It also shows the important part 
wampum plays in the Council and t at the Iro- 
2 se | quois women voiced their opinion ia these councils. 
re th ; i 5. Return of the Werriors. This illustrates the 
tor treatment of prisoners, the authority of the Tro- 
thi quois woman to protect a prisoner. It also showe 
Gilboa Village an Iroquois village with its stockade wall, and in 
Bee elven eae a typical Mohawk Valley land- 
that, 6. The Hunter Group. This illustrates a Seneca 
100,00 family during the hunting season, and shows the 
f uses made of deer for purposes of food, for leather 
or mats, bags, clothing and thongs. The antlers 
and bones were used for making tools. 
The animals of New York In all these groups there are painted backgrounds 
hall, the larger mammals in | which represent a New York scene. The castd 
d the smaller mammals, birds, | used in these six groups were made from living 
mouusks in extensive series of people selected . from several Indian reservations. 
The mounted series of The State Museum conducts geologic and physio- 
estic fowl, | graphic surveys of its natural resources and ‘theit 
relation to its industries, alslo a natural history 
survey of the plants and animals, including insects, 
and acts as a general bureau of information on 
eggs is one of the most all sueh matters. : 
his section also contains a Its numerous publications cover a great variety 
of insects affecting garden, | of subjects, among which the most popular are 
the -volumes, with colored plates, of birds and 
wild flowers of the State. . 
Dr. Charles C. Adams, Director. 
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"Sake HIGHWAYS IN NEW YORK STATE. ; ely} 
rae [CeO dba table shows, as of Jan. 1, 1927, by counties, the mileage of existing roads of all kinds and 
; onditions. _ ow 
: y ‘ ty,  )Roads. County. Roads. County. Roads. County. Roads, 
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Co Ks ts (oy 7 | 
Tompkins. ...<% + }) 


Rovkiand 

1iSt. Lawrence... 

Saratoga... ...., 

9}|Schenectady ....- ry 
Schoharie Kings and 

Schuyler ‘ 

Seneca. . 


04 ; ae 
5||Steuben : Total, State...) 79,741 9 


The State and County System of Improved roads | miles, of which 10,318 miles ha’ eted 
is Proposed under the law of 1921 totals 14,005 | or are under contract. ve eet Sonos 


nt eth & HUDSON RIVER ICE HARVEST. 


oe ARS) 


_ Tons. {| YeaRS.| Tons. YEARS. | Tons. YBARS. | Tons. 


2,262,593||1916-17..| 2,001, 
$53,120 OOF 4a 
Tage tao [19t9-20.,| 1,287,400 
raossgi be 


The City of New York is now supplied with 
tificlal ice, and the Hudson Valley natural-ice 
‘ops have gone largely into the discard, along with 
‘the Maine ice cut, so far as the metropolis is con- | joe made in 
erned. — 1 4 042,i78. 
The ice plants in this city can make 30,000 tons a The artificial ice industry In the 
1925 employed 24,915 persons. 
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New York State—Population and Area. ATT. 


a a 
POPULATION OF N. Y. ARLE BY COUNTIES, STATE CENSUS OF 1925. 


Citizens. Citizens. ‘Aliens. Total. 
Albany 186,245 Onelda........ 178,419 18,067| 196,486 
‘Allevany .. OC Onondaga. .....| 247,208 19/806] 267, 
Bronx. 726,982 Ontario. 53,353 887 55,240 
Broome. 2 124,640 Orange. 119,088 6,541 125,629 
Cattaraugus. ... 71,658 Orleans. 29,316 1,376 30,692 
OCayliga. .. f6..% 61,790 Oswego. 68,587 817 71,404 
Ciautauqua. . 120,586 Otsego... 46,373 1,031 47,404 
Ghemune: 35 aa ile cas Cue ay 11,796 704 
WA 5,05 UeeDS. . 6 eee 644,321 69,570 713, 
Clintons os..5- 44,129 eee wut 113,487 4, tty 
MER aot x 2,73 chmond...... 122,706 15,571 138,27 
Ago Aas 873 Rockland...... 53,201 3,278 i 3 
ph iree . ,452]|St. Lawrence. . . 84,654 7,152 91,806 
bro Mustek ¢ 9,028] |Saratoga....... 62,230 3,376 65,606 
: 3 Schenectady. ... 106,577 10,131 116,708 
Schoharie...... 21,102 463 2,565 
13,191 265 18,456 
24,086 1,277 25 363 
80,641 534 82,175 
128,716 14,492 143,208 
i weYs 40,19 
i 624 26,111 
38,026 1,533 39,559 
79,078 3,974 83,052 
84 786 34,070 
45,253 1,408 46,661 
49,850 1,93. 51,7: 
ROT RES : 378,376 47,422|. 425,798 
"6: 61, V3 29,857 97 30,827 
Nassau........ 185,089 2.551 038 2 a 9 17,366 302 17,668 
Niagara... 1... 116,25 ‘ Totals Aeon 9,667,956! 1,494,195! 11,162,151 


BOGS. Ck cK... 353. i 173,666] 165,571) 164,555) 154,890) 133,052 
Allegany........... .2| 41,412} 41,501} 43,240} 41,810} 40,814 
rane 2. JUS oe ane GS 0 | a ee ee em ects Sr 
Broome........-.-- 161.1) 78,809] 69,149) 62,973) 49,483] 44,103 
bel ata 53.1) 65,919 60,866 5,806} 43,909 
BEE caw CRUSE « 92.8) 67,106] 66,234! 65,302) 65,081] 59,550 
Ghaueaiqua 107.9} 105,126 f 75,202| 65,342) 59,327 
Chemung 161.8 4 54,063} 48,265) 43,065) 35,281 
Chenango 39.1 " 568 7,776} 39, 40,564 
Clinton. . 41.8) 48,23 47,430) 46,437 i 47,9: 
Columbia. 60.5] 43,658} 43,211) 46,172} 47,928) 47, 
Cortland . 58.9| 29,249] 27,576} 28,657 “ 25,173 
29.5) 45,575) 46,413) 45,496 »721) 42,972 
113.8] 87,66 81,670| 77,879} 79,184} 74,041 
613.8] 528,985} 433,686] 322,981] 219,884) 178,699 
17.4 33, 30,70 33,052 : \3 
25.9) 45,717} 42,853} 38,110} 32,390) 30, 
8™1| 44,534) 42,842) 37,6: 30,985 7,064 
76.6) 37,615 .561} 33,265) 32,806] 31,606 
40.1 i 31,478] 31,598] 32,695] 31,832 
2.3 4,37 4,94 4,762 3, 4 
44.5) 56,356) 51,049) 45,608} 42,669) 39,929 
64.6} 80,3 74 68, 66,103} 65,415 
28,427 .5|1,634,351/1,166,582| 838,547) 599,495) 419,921 
18.7| 24,84 i 29, 31,416] 28,69! 
58.4] 38,03 37,059| 37,801) 39,562) 38, 
60.8} 39,28! 40,545| 42,892 Al 43,522 
531.0| 283,212] 217,854] 189,586] 144,903) 117,868 
145.5 567 aoe 45,699 31 , 
460.3 O80}: 65,4481. .0is Sst cals ve afin Sa eran 
103,822 .9/2, 762, a 2, 030. 600 1,515, 4 1,206,299} 942,292 
227.4 2, 62,491 173 5 
146.3] 154, 13 133'800 122,922} 115,475} 110,008 
309.2} 200, 168,735| 146,247} 117,893) 104,183 
81.1) 52,286 60, 8,453} 49,541) 45,108 
143.7 6, 103,859] 97,859] 88,220 i 
72.3 5 16 0,803) 30,128) 27,689 
73.5| 71,664] 70,881) 71.883) 77,911) 77,941 
45.8| 47,216) 48,939} 50,861) 51,397 
46.4) 14,665 s787 14,849| 15,181 15,420 
4,343.0) 284,041] 152,999} 128,059] 90,574 P 
170.6] 122,276] 121,697) 124,511) 115,328) 99,549 
2,044.4 Ei 102 51,693} 38,991) 33,02 
248.9) 46,873 ‘i 35,162 ,690| 25,213 
32.6) 89,005 9,083] 85,048] 85,997] 84,826 
72.9) 61,917 1,08 57,663} 55,156) 51, 
530.9} 88,235) 46,85: 29,797| 23,538) 21,347 
33.2 F 26,854] 29,164) 32,910) 33,340 
39.0 ,004| - 15,811 6,711) 18, 5; 
73.6) 26,972 8,11 28,227} 29,278) 27,823 
ee] 12-3) Sess] eal Sete) ee) Seegs 
ary bsirdee).| 1683 20} 110,2 8 ; ‘ ’ y r 
Sullivan. PFT), o 1809 1,002 33,163 33.1 5 32,306] 31,0381) 32,491) 34, 
ie 0» he Pee.) LTOL 520 24,212 (6} 25,624] 27,951] - 29,935] 32,673) 30,572 
Ulster. Gente. s| 1817 ly 476 35,28 74.1| 33,647 1830] 32,923) 34,445 3,178 
paweeee ies | 26839 Ui 1e7 74,979 $33 91,769 5 422 1062) 35, 4,075 
epeaeen ts) als 876 31,673 36. 32,223 9,943; 27,866} 25,179] 22,592 
Wis area se seiaa si] 1VTS 837 44,888 ae 7,778) 45,624 6 47,871| 49,568 
Wayne..... ...| 1823 699 48,827 "5| 50,179] _ 48,660) 49,729) 51,700) 47,710 
Wrescpeiee 2] | Ae) Sabai) TEb-e) aaa] bat TGs! “geaor| “aad 
] 0,. & 5 A 
Pee: E ‘ 1838 $33 16,641 48.5| 18,642 20/318] 21,00 __ 21,087) __19,595 
The State.....!......!47,654 10,385,227 217.9'9,113,614'7,268,894'6,003,174'5,082,871'4, 4,382,759 
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| 958, 441 citizens and 59,525 allens. 
County. Pop. 


There are 505 idecmmorated vitae in 


- Village. 


.|Jefferson. .| 1,568 Clayville...--- Onelda.....| 1.049 
,736}| Cleveland. - ..- Oswego... - 526 
$32|| Clifton Springs.|Ontario. . . 
,123]|Clinton,..--+- Oneida. ... 
, 206 1G; “ics vise Wayne.... 
. <a 889|| Cobleskill .|Schoharie. . 
‘Alexander. . 191||Cohocton....- - Steuben. . . 
- ~ Alexandria: Bay| Jefferson. 2,130||Cold Brook.... Herkimer. . 
a Allegany... 603]/Cold Spring. . - 
Ristocich | 1335 Colonie... ..... 


3||Constableville. . y 


Sage aie Corfu. f 
4,245|| Corinth . |\Saratoga... 

429||Cornwall .|Orange.... 

1,151)| Coxsacki .|Greene. ... 

962')Croghan Lewis..... 

Croton-on-H’ ds Westch’t’r. 


D 
E 


91| Dolgeville... - .! 
Downsville.... 


East Bloomfield 
East Hampton. 
2\| East Randolph. 
2|| East Rochester. 
East Rockaway. 
East Syracuse. . 
Eastwood... ... 


Elizabethtown 
Ellenville... ... 
Ellicottville. 


Monroe... 
Chaut'qua. 
r 


350} Endicott. Biel 

370|| Esperance... .. 

} Cat Jedonia 1,427|| Evans Mills. « 
ambridge. - 1,626]| Fabius. . , 

md 2,105)| Fair Haven.. ee 


Fairport 
Falconer 
7|| Farmingdale. .. 
Farnham 
Fayetteville. . 
Fillmore 


Fishkill. ...... 
Floral Park. 
5|| Fonda. .. 
Forestport 
Forestville 
90|| Fort Ann. . 
Fort Covington 


Frankfort. . .. 
Franklin. )...., 
06|| Franklinville. . 


POPULATION | OF INCORPORATED Vit 
the State with a total esate of 1,017,966, ‘consisting ot 


County. 


1,604|| Dannemora ae 
832}| Dansville. .... - *|Eivingston. 
216|| Deferiet...:. -- Jefferson. . 
583|) Delanson. .|Sch'n' tady . 
1,747|| Delevan....--- Cat’r’gus. . 

Delhi.....--- elaware. . 


3,698|| Dering Harbor. Suffolk. 
1,339]; DeRuyter... .- adison 
Jefferson 


East Aurora... |Eri 


Fleischmanns .«. |] 


LACES 1N 


The figures are those of the State Census 


Pop. 


| Gouverneur. . 


' eee oh 


9}|Greene 


2||Greenwich 


iN. Ys a : A T 


‘of 1925. | 


Village. 


.|Orange. . «| 

. |St. Law? ce 

.|Cat'r’gus &! 
Erie sista 


Rockland. . 


Goshen. . 


Gowanda. . 


Grea’ 
Gt. Nieck “Rstat Nassau. . 
he Sieh: Che enango 


Green Island. . 
Greenport 


piles. 5 Sy aa 


Greenw’d Lake.|Orange. . 
To mpkins , 


i 
Haverstraw. . 


Hempstead. 
Jefferson . 
Herkimer.. 
St. Lawr’ ce} 
Jefferson. . 


Homer: -,\.. 

Honeoye Falls..)Monroe. 
Hoosick Falls. -|Rensselaer. 4 
Horseheads. . . .|Chem: 

Hudson Falls. 4 Washingt'n 


Irvington. ..... 
J effersonville.. 


7 Johnson City. 


Fredonia 
Freeport. 


,415]| Friendship. .... 
624|| Fultonville...., 
Be Cree! 619|| Gainesyille, . 
erry Valley. . 764\| Galway 
1,186 Garden Gity.: 
te .| -760}|Geneseo....... 
Churchville. . : 622) Gilbertsvilie. 
1,942||Glen Park..... 


i Clayton: .....: 
Aa ee | a 1 


Freeville...... - 


-|Livingston. 
.|Otsego . 
J efferson. . : 


Limestone.. .- 4 
de a 


Lynbrook. . « sas ee 
: yon 
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POPULATION OF INCORPORATED VILLAGES JIN  1925—Continued. 


County. | Pop. | Village. Ccunty. | Pop. Village. County. | Pop. 
.|Delaware.. 800||Pelham....... Westch’t'r.} 1,734//Sloan........./Erie....... 2,353 
St. Lawr'ce| 5,907)'Pelham Manor.|Westch’t'r.| 3,338]|Smyrna....... Chenango..} 229 
Fulton. ... 660}|Penn Yan..... Yates ..... 5,326] /Sodus......... Wayne....| 1,361 
‘ Wyoming... 4,636] |Solvay........ Onondaga .| 7,562 
.|Catr'gus. . 325]|Sound Avenue ./Suffolk.... 499 
Ontario. ..| 1,415}/Southampton. , |Suffolk....| 3,952 
.|Jefferson. . 815}|South Corning .|Steuben . 677 
.|Oswego.... ‘ ... -../Columbia..| 1,956]/South Dayton..|Cat’r’gus. . 615 
Middleburg. -..|Schoharie..] 1,036]; Phoenix.. ...../Oswego..../ 1,711//So. Glen Falls.. |Saratoga...] 2,519 
Middleport. ...|Niagara...} 1,537||Piermont.. -|Rockland..} 1,539}|South Nyack...|/Rockland..}| 2,103 
Middleville. .. .| Herkimer. . O47) | Pike. bout aan Wyoming.. 335] |Spencer....... Tioga..... 643 
Milford... ..... Otsego. ... 570}|Pine Hill. ..... Ulster..... 336] |Spencerport. . .| Monroe. 1,157 
Millbrook. ... . Dutchess. .| 1,174||Pittsford...... Monroe.. .} 1,454]/Spring Valley. . Rockland... 3,779 
Millport. ...... Chemung. . 349] |Plandome..... Nassau... . 549) |Springville. ... . Erie. ..... .| 2,340 
Millerton...... Dutchess..| — 903}|Pleasant Valley|/Dutchess..| 440//Stamford...... Delaware..} 1,151 
|Pleasantviile. . .)Westch't’r.| 3,674]|Stillwater..... Saratoga... 1,337 
8} { Poland... ..... Herkimer.. yt] Suffern........ Rockland..| 3,349 
Port Byron. .../Cayuga.. 016}!Tannersville. . .;Greene. ... 826 
53||Port Chester.. Westeh't' r. 19° 283]|Tarrytown Westch't'r.| 6,199 
Port Dickinson. Broome. 1,491||Theresa......: Jefferson. . 868 
Port Henry.. ‘ Essex..... 3,858 
Port Leydon. Dutchess 910 
|Portville. . os Mrs Oneida. ... 310 
|Potsdam . St. Lawr'ce| 4,472}|Trumansbur Tompkins .} 1,148 
|Prattsburg . Steuben... 659)|Tuckahoe .|Westch’t'r. | 5,033 
|Pr ee ee Oneida. .. 22) Tully: ee coin Onondaga 633 
Pulaski. ...... Oswego.,..| 1,962 Tupper Lake...|/Franklin 3,041 
Randolph Cat'r’gus..| 1,498]|Turin......... Lewis... .. 286 
Ravena.......jAlbany....| 1,944/|/Unadilla...... Otsego. ...} 1,111 
|Red Creek..... Wayne.... 584//Union Springs..;Cayuga.... 759 
Red Hook.. ...|/Dutchess.. 945]|Unionville. .... Orange. ... 441 
Remsen...,... Oneida. 406|/Upper Nyack. .|Rockland.. 725 
Rensselaer Falis|St. Lawr'ce 313}/Valatie........ Columbia..| 1,326 
Rhinebeck... . .|D heeeer: 1,520|| Valley Falls... .)Rensselaer, 672 
Richburg e. ree 381!|Valley Stream..|Nassau....} 7,313 
steet 5. Richf'ld & Springs! Oo 1,421/| Van Etten..../C 4i4 
New Berlin. .../Chenango..| 1,035}|Richmondville . /Scho: rare, 56 655 
Newfield... ...|Tompkins . 362||Richville. ..... St. Lawr’ce 1,026 
New Hartford..jOneida. ...| 1,699)| Riverside... ... Steuben... 8 Victory Mills. : a8 71 
New aint .| Ulster... : . 1,269] | Rockville Cent.|Nassau. .. .|10,316}|Voorheesville...j|Albany....} 696 
Sane pee og Rosendale... ..|Ulster..... 618 688 
New ¥ Pork Mills Oneida. . 4,610}|/Rouses Point. .;Clinton.... 
Nichols. ...... Tioga .. 610} Rushville... ... Ontario si 
North Bangor..|Franklin.. 380 Yates 
North Collins. .}Erie....... 1,120) |Bye@.2¢. 3653's Westen’. 


4,013) |Saddle Rock. . .|/Nassau.. 

2,587||Sag Harbor... .jSuffolk.... 
7,013|;St. Johnsville. .|M’ntg’m'y. 
eatin 4|\Salem........./ Washingt’ 


North ie: Sean i= 296 Sacket Harbor. tee 


ora Schuyler 364||Saugerties.....|Ulster.....| 4,228'|/Weedsport..... 
Old Forge..... erkimer 767| |Savannah...... Wayne.... 612|/Wellsburg..... 
Old Westbury. assau 1,345||Savona..... »--|Steuben... 581]| Wellsville. .... 
pees, Castle, .j}Oneida. .. . 463) | Scarsdale. -»|Westch't’r.| 5,099)| West Carthage. 
Allegany... 146 Schaghtleoke.. >. |Rensselaer. 625|| Westfield. ..... Ch 
Orehard ‘Park. /jErie......- 991||Schenevus. .|Otsego 3 588||West Hav'straw 
Oriskany....:. Oneida. ...| 1,177||Schoharie...... Schoharie... 884||Westport... ... E: 
Oriskany Falls.|Onelda. ... 916||Schuylerville.. .|Saratoga...} 1,620}/West Mees 
Ossining....... Westch’t’r. | 12,769] |Scotia......... Sch'n’ tady. 5,562|| Whitehall. 3 
Otego........+- Otsego... . 614 eset »-+.|Monroe...} 929 Whitesboro. - 
Otisville......- Orange.... $33}|Sea Cliff...... Nassau... .] 3,101||Whitney Point. 
on Lo RR Seneca. ... 521/|Seneca waite’ Seneca. ...| 6,477|| Williamsville. . . |E: 
(oe ET Ti ..«-..| 4,743}||/Sharon Springs. Schoharie. , 447)|Wilson........ N 
3 ¥ Windsor....... 
Wolcott. . «i 
ae a2 
Woodridge... 
at 2 ey D are.. 9}|Woodsburgh.. . 
arish ... .< oO: ee 535||Silver Creek. ..|Chaut’qua.| 3,278||Wurtsboro..... 8 
Patchogue. .:..|Suffolk....| 5,116/|Silver Springs. ./Wyoming..} 932|/Wyoming...... 
wling. Dutchess. .| 1,069} |Sinclairvitle..>.|Chaut’qua. 500|| Yorkville. ..... 
posksk ae Westch't'r |17,993|'|Skaneateles... .|Onondaga ,| 1,760 Youngstown. ..|Niagara... 


Total incorporated village population, 1,017,966. 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE BY STATE OF BIRTH. 
ATIVITY All NAriviTy All 


asses. Whit Colored, AND Classes. White, | Colored, 
STATE op Bibra: 1880. 1920. 1920. "| Srare oF BretH. |. 1920. 1920. 1920. ° 
Total 23,216 22,929 287 
Total population. .| 10,385,227| 10,172,027 213,200 tana oo! 20308 18 . ae 
‘ , bh olina. s 419 F 

Serie 7,559,852) 7,385,915, 173,937] North Gatolina 17,803 4.473] 13,828 
ew York......| 6,634, 469 6,566,130] 68,339] Georgia........ 14,583 5,931| 8,652 

Pe ivania....| 216,102) . 212,452 "650| Missouri... ..... 12/265 11,870 395 
Racsemzis:| age] abe Sata) adane 0] eae a) 
osnnentieute.. pate: i By 32 47,028} _1,134]| Wisconsin. : : 11,704 11,660| As 

‘Virginia. ... 44 _ 137548] 31,438] R’ ode Islan 10,797 10,37 42 
i a tee 45.902 °725 967|| Otner States. . 114,171 98/270] 15,902 
 Tiinols. 2.022 34.248] . 33,758 490||Other native.. 9,86 3,8 6,020 
Michigan....... 357247 25,007 240|lForeign born......| 2,825,375! 2,786,112) » 29,263 


480 N. -y. State papules Foretan, Age Grounds 
eel) OE ON 


FOREIGN-BORN” WHITES IN. NEW. YOR 
T TAL FOR= | FOR-BORN WHITE ‘TOTAL For ‘OR. “Born WHITE 
* Bon WHITE. |21 YRS. AND OVER. rfraes oe BoRN. WHITE. Pil OF Rs. AND OVER. 
% _—$— $< — —$ _—_—__——— 10 fo) |———<—$ $$ 
comer see BIRTH. 


“Number, | Total. 
Number. 


1,153,813 
129,330 


Denmark. 
1||Netherlands. 


|MaLEs To 100 ‘ 

FEMALES. -CLASS OF NUMBER. FEMALES. 
——————————_ POPULATION...) GF a 

1920. 1910, |1920.)-1910. ae 1920. 1910. -(1920.) 1910. 


THE STATE. 
All other 735 19) 
Native white, tot.| 7,385,915|6,237,573 
Native parent’ ge “if 668, 266 3; 230; 325, 
. ; F For. parentage. . 2,344,083 2; 241, 837 | - 
5,793 i A i Mixed parent’ge 873, 566 5,411) 9: 
2,686 For.-born white.| 2,786,112/2, 799" 272110 


“Ali other” population (1920) Esainded 496 Piliginok, 204 Hindus, 30 Koreans and 2 Race 
Percentages less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. are not shown. Ratio not shown where number of females 


3 100. 
mes, Ay POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, 1920, IN NEW YORK STATE. 
AGE PERIODS. Male. |) Female. ||AGE PERIODS. Male. | Female. 


40.to 44 years.| 356,411 80 to 84 years. 16,888] 23, gee 
45 to 49 years.| 320,442 85 to 89 years. 6,236 
90 to 94 years. 1,376 247 
95 to 99 years. 264 513 
100 yrs. & over 33 96 
Age unknown..|. 7,053 4,912 


4,542 ‘| 64,6 74, Eames | el Basel 
43a'e8s||75 to 79 years.| 38,443) 46,205|| All ages... .|5,187,350|5,197 
433,860! 405,918 l : Facts as wales 


Population and Area of Indian Reservations, Shinnecock, 177 au acres); St. ape 976. 76 414 030. 
25—Allegany, 752 (30,469 acres); Cattaraugus, | acres); Tonawan 474 (7,548 acres) carora, 
70 (21,680. “acres); eee 622 (7,300 acres); ! 395 (6; 249 acres). “Total, 4,666 (87,6 6 acres). 
et en a ee eee 
ak 
POPULATION OF CITIES IN N. Y. STATE—1925, 1920. 


The following gives the citizen and alien population of the cities in New* York State, according to the 
5 State Census: — ? 


1925. 1920. 
Total. 

113,344 

33,524 


Queens... - 
Hilchmond.; 
Niag. Falls. 

No. ‘T'wanda 


Yonkers. 
Total... .. 


1920. , 1910. 1900. PER CENT. OF 
_ nese -| TOTAL PoOPULATI' N. 


‘cuss oF 


PLACES. No. 3 Po eet re of; Popula- |No. off 1 |$—_———_—________- 
: ; Places on.’  |Places. on. |Places. ton. 1920. 11910. 11900. 
be bei JRE plan aad Pra oaeal ftinc eee $ 


Urban territo! = 169} 8,589,844 148!7,185,4! 
Cites and linge 0 85,494 122 5,208,111 1298, 111 
al ntsormore.}| - 1] 5,620 048 1/4,766,883 M , 
- 500,000 to 1,000,000 inhabit’ts ag 78793 Peg la ind rae 
100,000 to 50C, 000 inhabit’ ts... 4 : 
50,000 » 4 
25,000 eis 
10, 000 to 25, 000 inhabit’ ts.. 
5,000 to 10,000 inhabit’ts 
2:500 to 5,000 inhabit'ts.... 2! 81] , 2 72 
Rural territory... ..... als ule ac 5 |) Se ODOUBI eo | oa 5 
Villages less than 2, 3 346,877 35. 
Other rural territory. .| 1,448,506}. . 1,575,826 


Total population 10,385,227 9,113,614]. 


Tot. For.} Aus- 
Born Whj tria. 


Can. | Eng- 
Ex. Fr.} lan 


‘Ger- Hun- | .Ire- 


Mmany.! gary. | land. | Italy. 


“39, “30am 
266. 971 
14,601 


aeeee Sere eens 


Columbia........ 
' Cortland....... 
Delaware...... 


. PEl€. cc ccevcccccdenecre 
f BURROT crrccccscccces 
a GGTOBEG. «coe ccccovers 
ae TERN Ges twee Boos 


- ‘Hamilton, . 


2,535 

44] —'576! 1,08 
|| 53,660]138,245 
94| "136 39 
1,050] 1,661 
360| 1,024 


427 fo 288 752 
14 925 


378} 3,499 290 
40, out 116,749 184 546 
> oe i 340) 4, 7383 


Ontario... ...e06 

Oranges... .sds0 

Orleans.. 

Oswego.. 

OUSEEG ccc cwee 
Putnam 


seeeeeeee 
/ 


U BURGE eae tactnces els « 


wee reeeee 


1,150) 3 


"WEALTH, DEBT AND _TAXAT 
~ Asses. Val. Direct 

Popu- Real and Per. |Tax_ Rate 
iatlon Property, » (Mills). 

ee 

$10,121,277,458| 

11,022,985,914 5 £5.972, 786 

1,128,498,055 1,022,985 

6,460,093 


Taxes 
Levied. 
————— 


ao 
OO 


308,491,000 
318456,000) 
315,520,000 


341,059,000 


(pgp Leh ahr 


9,103,450) 
79,742,834 
CISE AND INHERITANCE TAXES. 

From From In- From From In- 
Excise. heritance. Excise. heritance. 
$12,643,594 $5,487,4491913,339,583 
“12,622,958 3 3 “TTI T] 2,089,613] 21,259 641 
467,6 157,34 Sere 233,718 


NEW YORK ST. 


From In- 
beritance, 


From 


YEAB, BExcise. 
pa 


7,78 
19,369,394 
23,5) 


i 6 3387 O18 3 2) 22 Sas . 
nye! “470/053 j 


7,509] 15,077,631 

5 92616 4431 11,433,400 

figures cover only five months, because the excise year was changed so as to begin Oct. 1 instead of 
Figures for 1917 and later cover years ended June 30. = 


0| 24,4 


i pies tela ieee os eee Se ee 
BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIACES IN NEW YORK STATE. 
: ‘i 3 sib i Rates PER 1,000 POP. 


- ——— — Deaths 
Persons | Under 
Births, | Deaths. |Married.| 5 Years 


— 


‘Estimated 
‘ Population, Births. 


a 


Deaths. 


to 
a 
So 


121 
10 192,318 
10,332,364 143,401 


|, 10,456,341 
10,598,349 


BOs SSSEUERRES 


a 
a 
ndoinivin CTIA ONTAO 


a 
ite 


36,076 
33,011 


DO tet et bo th 
oO 
permereryery Tyan Clo a) 


teen Tied 
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ho “topetco5csl 
ree oly 


ar 
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ee 
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New York State—Crime and Insanity Statistics. 483 
CONVICTIONS FOR CRIME IN NEW YORK STATE 
‘< . 
."s @ata, for years ending Oct. 31, compiled by the State Dept. of Correction, Albany.) 
: Courts of Record. Courts of Special Sessions. All 
rent 
Year. | Ag’nst; Ag’nst; Ag’nst; As‘ult,) In- | Mis- | Petit Li 7 por 
the |Prop.,|Prop.,|Other.|Total.| Third| toxi-| de- | Lar- | Va- Tax Total. aS 
Person} Viol. |No Vi. Deg. | catiun)/mean.| ceny. |grants.| Law. Vict’ ns. 
1,946) 6,046; 3,408) 48} ,4,348) 5,263) 1,384/56,120| 62,1 
2,256) 6,657| 3,382): 24) 4,924) 5,84 493) 52,609 So'266 
2,734 7,336 3,3 49) 4,647) 4,865 116/51,907| 59,243 
3,308) 7,765] 3 838} 5,224] 4,021 762)| 60,572! 68,338 
3,897) 9,088) 3, »231} 6,459, 7,390 728) 71,610) 80,6 
4,470 10,158 3 685] 6,594) 7,966] 1,280]72,382] 82,540 
2,984) 7,218) 3, 974) 5,330) 5,314) 1,375/69,392| 76,619 
3,659 7,930] 2, 3} 6,402 304 993) 67,969) 75,896 
3,279 7,244) 1, 2) 6,338] 2,494) 1,343] 50,072] 57,319 
3,597; 8,047) 1, 4) 5,558) 2,348) 2,172) 47,312! 55,359 
2,838} 6,856) 1,50: ,884) 4,644) 1,398 119} 33,835 691 
3,821) 8,891) 1,68 26;791| 4,166) 3,631 65) 46,625) 55,516 
3,871) 8,784] 1,70: 5,180) 3,508)» 2,406 6| 43,703) 52,478 
4,531) 8,309) 1,906 703) 3,446] 2,512 1) 61,169} 69,478 
3,592) 8,514] 1,982 9} 39,648) 3,907) 3,639/...... 66,445) 74,959 
3,575) 8,914) 2,062/ 15,670) 43,111] 3,820) 3,623 2/ 68,288] 77,202 
4,121) 9,480! 1,917\15,197142,395' 4,073| 2,888 12166, 482! 75,962 
CONVICTIONS FOR: HOMICIDE AND EXECUTIONS IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Years ending July 31, compiled by Secretary of State, Albany.) 
Murd.| Murd.}Mansl.|Mansl.} Total | Elec- Murd.|Murd.|Mansl,)Mansl.) Total | Bleo- 
Year .|istDeg 3d Deg|istbeg 2d Deg} Hom. troeu.| Year .| IstDeg|2d Deg) 1stDeg|2d Deg} Hom. | trocu 
1910. 25 26 49 22 122 12 1919..| 22 35 70 44 171 2 
1911, 15 25 50 18 108 14 1920..}| 14 30 52 27 123 16 
1912 22 33 42 22 119 22 1921...) 35 38 62 34 169 11 
1913 23 33 60 30 146 13 1922..; 20 47 75 20 162 17 
1914..| 20 28 50 39 137 11 1923...) 14 36 40 48 138 16 
1915..| 22 36 59 25 142 19 1924. 21 26 51 38 136 4 
1916..| 15 32 57 26 130 14 || 1925 14- 32 53 48 147 15 
1917..} 12 30 44 |). 25 111 6 1926. 21 50 60 48 179 TOW" 
1918 .| .19 30 63 40 152 8 


WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN EXECUTED IN N.Y. STATE. 


Mrs. Margaret Houghteling was the first woman to 
hang. That was in Hudson in 1817, six weeks after 
indictment for killing her child. She swore her 
innocence, and several years later another woman 
confessed on her deathbed, that she, not Mrs. 
Houghteling, had murdered the child. 

Mrs. Alice Runkle was hanged at Whitesboro in 
1849, after conviction of poisoning her husband. 

Mrs. Ann’ Hoag was h ed at Poughkeepsie in 
1852, after being convicted of poisoning her husband. 

Mrs. Roxalanna Druse killed her husband and was 
banged in 1884. 


Mrs. Martha Place, a Brooklyn housewife, was 
accused of murdering her stepdaughter February 8, 
1898. She was arrested and confessed the same day. — 
She was convicted, and was denied a new trial and 
Governor Roosevelt refused to commute her sentence, 
she went to the chair March 20, 1899, the first woman 
so to die in this state. - } 

Mrs. James D. Farmer, wife of a farmer, was 
arrested for the murder of Mrs, Sarah Brennan in an 
up-state county. She was convicted and executed in. 
Auburn prison in March, 1909. } 


THE INSANE IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Data by Horatio M. Pollock, statistician, State Department of Mental Hygiene) 


CRIMINAL INSANE]|Pat'nts — 


IN IN PRIVATE 
TOTAL. State Hosprraus.| Insrirvtions. |IN STaTe INsT'NsS.|to Each 
FIscAL YEAR ——. | |_—_—___—__—_—_—— 100,000 
Meles. |Females.| Males. }Females.| Males. |Females.| Males. |Females.jof Pop. 
11,493 | 12,285 | 10,422 | 11,666 373 565 698 54 | 327.1 
15,654 | 17, 14,252 | 16,193 80 372 1,022 139 358.3 
16,010 | 17,301 | 14,569 | 16,482 377 684 1064 135 361.0 
16,271 | 17,702 | 14,744 | 16,880 398 679 1,129 143 363.6 
16,716 | 18,317 | 15,089 | 17,510 375 656 1,252 151 370.4 
6,899 8,825 | 15,318 | 18,039 365 658 1,216 128 373.2 
17,382 | 19,281 5,7 18,512 368 636 1,218 133 378.4 
17,863 | 19,718 | 16,252 | 18,961 345 621 1,266 136 | 382.4 . 
18,422 0,342 | 16,801 | 19,556 336 638 1,285 148° 9 
18.810 | 20,891 | 17,219 | 20,133 318 611 1,273 147 | 392.8 
19,016 | 20,929 | 17,407 | 20,200 321 595 1,288 134 389.9 
19,515 | 21,265 | 17,752 | 20,542 505 601 1,258 122 392.7 
18; 21,922 4 21,193 313 606 1,326 123 399.4 
20,921 | 22,310 | 19,271 |. 21,620 305 560 1345 130 | 404.2 
21,323 | 22,618 {| 19,394 | 21,908 561 571 1,368 139 404.9 
gyiet | gue | ane | er] ee | ee lage | ie | eee 
2,667 | 23,858 s y : 3 
33°985 24,129. | 21,002 | 23,417 563 ,42 149 419.8 


The State hospitals for the (non-criminal) insane 
are located at Binghamton, in Broome County; at 
Brooklyn, in Kings County; at Buffalo, in Erie County; 
at Central Islip, in Suffolk County, L. E.; at Gowanda 
oer niey in Cattaraugus County; at_ Pough- 

psie, in Dutchess County; at Kings Park, in 
Suffolk County, L. I.; at Ward's Island, in N. Y. 
County; at _ Middletown meopathic), in Orange 
County; at Rochester, in Monroe County; at Ogdens- 


| 
DEATHS AND DEATH RATE FROM ALCOHOLISM—NEW YORK STATE 
(Rate per 900,000 Si daiston: data. 1900-1906, by United States Census 
Year. |. Deaths. 


Year. { Deaths. | Ra Year. { Deaths. | Rate. 


83 
6.0 |}19 
bs 
7.0 
7.4% 


ti]. 956 
1913...) 1,036 


burg, in St. Lawrence County; at Utica, in Oneida 
County; De emer ce us ‘Dutchess County, and at 
Willard, eca County. 

The State Hospitals for the criminal insane are 
at, Beacon (Matteawan), in Dutchess County; and at 
Dunnemora, in Clinton County. ; 

The State Hospitals for the Insane cost, in 1926, 
$16,186,304 for maintenance, and \$5,351,705 for ad~ 
ditions and improvements. : 


Bureau: since by State Health Dept.) 
Rate. |; Year. | Deaths. 1 Rate. 
1921-7... 
1 


922.,. 
1923... 


92 
7.9 
10.1 
8.2 
3.8 
2.6 
1.4 
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484 » New York State—Education and acy. 


‘UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YOR 
(Revised by the State Department of Education.) — : 


the university, with years when terms sisting of twelve members 
Chester 8. Lord, Chancellor, Brooklyn, udicial districts of the 
Pie Sh ae tera twelve years at a joint session of thi 

vs -Mrs. | of the Legislature held in February, of each year. 
928—Walter Guest by the Board of Regent: 
ied or hed by the 


Byrne, New : 
Hhamton; 1933 | Legislature, put the number of its members may 
egislature 


P. Baker, Syracuse; 
aica; 1938—Roland B. 


Cole. a continuity of training. Tt accumulates books and 


for Higher and Professtonal | manuscripts, supervises the public archives, collects 
ullivan. A valuable natural objects, and may carry on educa~ 
toner for Secondary Educatton— }.tional, historical and scientific research work directly 

on behalf of the State; grants all educational charters 


Wiley. 
Commisstoner for Elementary Educatton—- |in the State, ¢ ry 
examinations ang. awards certificates, diplomas and 


risen. 
mamisstoner for Vocational Education— | degrees; ts 
ewis A. Wilson. tions, and r tes the certification of public ac- 
Director of Sta Library—James I. Wyer. countants and nurses. It apportions State educa- 
Director ef Science and State Museum—Charles C. tional funds. It fosters all forms of cultural work. 
3 hough it does not ste Ios a complete monopoly 

¢ 


s—Administration, Lioyd L. 
Bilexaneer q ‘Flick; 


tional institutions into the university and, while 
allowing them virtually com jete self-government in 
internal administration, to old them accountable 
for the proper performance of their duties. These 
aining, Ned H. Dearborn, chartered institutions are subject to the inspection 
onal system of the State of New York of the Regents, who may require annual reports 


rol of the Board of Regents, con- of them. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE EMPIRE STATE. 
(Data by the New York State Department of Education.) 


Of School | Aver. Daily Teach- Teachers’ |Exp., Seh'ls,|Tot. £ 
A ttend. Wages. Sites, Reprs.|Teac 


ag Pyare es nee sen tka amen 2 


- 


ge, Atte ers, 
= a = =< 
Number. J Dollars. 
1,844,596 64 23,83: 4 1 DM reiniosie out. : 


1,946,245 
569,653 


ie | 1,822 
Stn 1184 

1/87 

19 33 

2 i 

2, 

2) 39 

2) 42, 

2; 44, 

2, 46, 

2} 47. ‘ 

2}290,73 51 

2)319 55 ' 

2,386,8: 59. 

3338, 108 

335 i 

ae eat a 

i "291" } 53,766 005.7 
2) 134,322'773 ; 283,506,175 | 524 
2'6 140'930060 9°840,155 | 257,672,042 277 808809. 
Ls f pete wages inelude all teachers, part-time : 

dren who attended | Figures as to y é: tures for new schools, 
1,951,160. sites, ete, EP get et a: ace 
W961, 180. Biles, 8 pe : al pital eur J, 19g and since, 


pachers do not der irs ana rep: i) 
5) partetime ia- Total yearly expenses include debt ser 
cont tee spense include debt seryice and 


8 
a A : 
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{LLITERACY IN NEW YORK ‘STATE. 


According to the census of 1920 there were, then. | | By equities + ed 
_ 425,022 illiterate persons 10 years of age and over in | 8.4 in Cin on ey Or a pipes! ranges oR 
the State of New York, “illiterate” meaning unable ‘The pereentage of luiteraoy in the total pepulation 
to write. Of this number 16,150 were native whites of Mew Yerk Oi 10 years of age ang ver ts. Gap 
F sont eal eae, 12,256 were of foreign or mixed was 6 - OFF. Ge ative. white the cata it 
parentage, 2 89,603 were of ‘ or <j : 3 ; 

fi ae hi iterate Negroes i) forage te the ta Nes Ma bh epee: wt, is ae 

; ulation years of a ’ rd fe 7 ib tin 

— tieracy 3 5.1, whle Nd Over ae pce do | York w-sriuel Less Fee ae a ier ta in diont 
‘Phere is less illiteracy in the rural districts of the Aga aa ie 8.6 per egnt, of fe 20a 
ais than in the cities, the percentage being 35 are ‘iliterate the parent 2 Yor ilk Bae ne 
e the rural population and 5.6 for the urban. population 16 my 20 years of age 1s but 1 ; 


i 
‘ 
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rt a 
MANUFACTURES IN NEW YORK STATE. 

aaa ons oe 4 ce! as are by the eaet «Lets Census Bureau.) 
e State of New York has ran rst since tors being P. t inois; ; = 
1904 in value of manufactured products, its seh chusctts, New Tey Nad Brio ORG “oie 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY: 1923, 1919, 1914, 1909, AND 1899. 


1923. 1919. 1914. 1909. 1904. °* 1899. 
No. of establishments. . 38,087 49,330 48,203 , 44,935 37,194 35,957 
Persons engaged. ...... 1,420,696 1,524,761 1,289,098 1,203,241 ODE. T25l is ccna bes 
Proprietors. ...... aes 35,2 9,484 48,636 47,569) 41,768) c% wetaarinee 
Salaried employees. ... 234,589 247,147 182,605 151,691 98,012 68,030 
W’gcearn'rs(avg. no.) 1,149,411 1,228,130 1,057,857 1,003,981 856,947 726,909 
Primary horse power... 3,263,325 2,936,530 2,356,655 1,997,662 1,516,592 1,099,931 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dotlars. Dollars, 
Capital. ....sccecescatesssces cose (6,012,082,567| 3,334,277,526 2,779,496,814| 2,031,459,515] 1,523,502,651 


Salaries and wages. .. .]2,118,789,566] 1,971,754,707| 873,770,946 743,262,909} 541,160,026] 414,063,700 
Salaries... crccccecs 37,440,345) 513,547,903) 242,728,935] 186,032,070] 111,145,175) 76,740,115 
WERES ... cc cicec neces LTR ATEEED| 1,458,206,804) 631,042,011) 557,230,839] 430,014,851 337,323,585 


WERDUTHCUIVORI. cn onder! s sciccun ce poe 211,490,532 71,968, 120) 69,562,602 52,784,741)... et 
1D ty 2S a ee ae 316,487,814) 103,560,609 75,518,760 32,318,897] ....», cum Malet 
Material cost.........|4,726,550,069) 4,943,2 13,919] 2, 108,607,361 1,856, 904,342) 1,348,603,286] 1,018,377, 186 
Product value...... , - -'8,913,021,943'S, 867,004, 9061 3.814,661,114 3,369,490, 192! 2,488,345,5791 1,871,830,872 
Rent and taxes, 1904, are exclusive of internal revenue taxes. i f 
CHIEF MANUFACTURES IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1925. ‘ 
No. of} Wage Cost of Value of 
INDUSTRIES Estab- = = Wages. Materials. | Products. 
° bn verag 
Sah : ments| No. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
PS cen Sasi Dee Of chk eimeten an oa Sakte « 33,393] 1,066,202/1,533,893,390]4,704,989,399|8,968,547,839 
MEAG « pclas kites dese tras we Sescose +++ ++ «-/38,087) 1,149,411/1,579,702,825/4,726,550,069|/8,913,021,943 
, 1925, having products valu\ed at $|5,000,000| or more. 
Rrtoueuret epics Ba OE Ce Ya 20| 2,042] 2,477,718], 4,408,565] —_ 9,150,073 
Aluminum manufactures .......-.-- 2... ceeees 11 1,802 2,507,048 24,683,373 29,361,107 
Artificial and preserved flowers and plants...... 128 3,095 3,230,544 4,710,183 11,941,296 | 
Babbitt metal, whit emetal, type metal, and solder. 14 475 760,349 11,111,494 12,794,296 
Booher aw ceaaaeesemne| | ase] Palate) eee ate 
reoft ein pa) f ; 523,87 839, _ 15,142, 
tele > Farias re wc oD voi ek e tei boas a oe te pee ine Te eran pret) 
Boo! lank-book making .......... t A 5 , : 100, 
Broteant shack, chee than rubber... .....5.. 334) 39,157 54,217,989} 100,538,585) 191,375,288 
Boxes, paper and other, not elsewhere classified. . 325) 12,924; 14,690,832} 29,875,155} 63,109,226 
Boxes, wooden, except mene oe ae 93 1,789 2,101,497 5,373,398] 10,194,870 
ass, bronz' her nonferrous alloys, mfr. : j 
P of these ies a poor, not specifically class. . 175 10,861 15,788,466 57,493,871 89,875,101 
: Bread and other bakery products.............. 2,528 29,174 42,173,237| 123,011,434] 248,166,437 
~ Brushes, other than rubber ................... 87 1,705 1,964,091 4,874,478 9,360,579 
; Butter, cheese and cond. and evaporated milk...}| 523 2,207 2,630,967 46,936,330) 56,469,557 
Bate ie ded pickin iis, prekdeax| Hi] 788) (10 8iG) bla) can 
: = es, jellies, pres. & sa. ‘ l41, 760, 461, 
Shon cons re Wien <ralbuad ren: ALope 43| 7,099] 11,309,525] 6:764'373} 19/398/985_ 
Car & gen. con. & rep., steam-railroad rep. shops.}. 138 25,459 38,036,043 33,144,673 78,015,785 
Carpets and rugs, wool, other than rag......... 9| 14,977} 18,970,590) 41,120,231) 75,286,680 
Cars, elec. & st.-railroad, not built in rail. rep. sh. 8 2,776 4,288,612 8,539,018 13,798,986 
Cash registers and calculating machines........ 7 1,123 1,234,171 1,957,570 7,172,848 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, and morticians’ gds. 30 1,363 1,829,800 4,296,267 8,779,260 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified............. 101 13,377 19,292, 138 51747474 132,658,953, 
TOSSES er on pee eee ees Pn nae ; ,002, ,030, 994, 
ts, not including conf . 19 1,990 2,239,945 16,974,424 25,406,861 
Slay pros, cine nan peter) qnd.noneay ve) 198] Sage Tanai] "Saito 180 
IONS sx 55 <'.'25 aye se : , , , , 
Clothing, men's, not elsewhere classed“ /"""] 4.714) 40.925) | 75.008.063] 296 265 580) Opb.648"160 
Clothing, women’s, not elsewhere ¢ Ty Pa) 799) ““r'aza'oa4| °13°658'392| ° 17:207/656 


Coke, not including gas-house coke ...... ’ 9 : 

: : : 1} 6,980|  5,303/164] 11°150'750| 26:161/244 
toadide pounds... st. | se 1,377 —_21573,022| - 2'287,975| 7,173,708 
EES tn 7 ACR ea .| 196] 10/536] 104691648] 34/882'173| 64)472,109. 


eet- , including gal: 

OPE on and sneer Olelsewhere classified’. ..| 276] 3,357| 6,032,846] _7,814,438| 20,397,009 
Gordage dud twitie.. 5. ..-cs-2- ssc. seen sevens 47; 3,059] —-3,122'559| + —-111030,163] 18,456,079 
RRO PALA S aE iy LSOY asin de Sao eta ems 96} 4/331 034, 13,260,814] 25,505,993 
UEC ORIAGOdS OA Moa ia a. tesa lee. so - Lees 43} $)111)  8)493)445| 23'7491241| 391332185 
Cutlery (not inci. sil. ‘& plate cut.) & edge tools.-| 36) 3,664) 4,528,038) 5,633,794) 1,964,510 

irymen’s supplies, cae groiec pea pester se 2 ] . Hi 

Renys and oplariis Guess. a cron -s- ie] 1377] Lgroea7] © g.gsngar] gaan amg 
Brmmiarocs eid tan eis Wn ai) a) Sta) geeta| trae 

aie Weenie te 151| 6,852). 8,192'620| _17'310,652] 36,091,093 
334] 40/407| 57,058,187} 114,236,354] 239,262,117 
19| 2/329] 3,651, 5,709,427| ~ 13,042'38 
92} 2'567|  4/135,616| —-2,556,174|  12,334'665 
28] 1/546). 1,650, 4,048,743 7.783, 534 
232|  5,074| 5,766,718] 13,031,286] 27,604’ 
10/ 11661] 2'106/474| —'71251,240| + 13'221'343 
Hine and grain o3 gt eeu 132°381 911 15°500,581 
otica otapars ne, aot cseware cused... 33 e430 6,830,497| 70,688,768] 111,134,193 
> Forgings, iron & steel not mdein steel wi or rim) 24) ae] go'00"781| _sp4ne01| 2p7'ene.990 
ee eetory machine SOP Drod., not Ase, ae aes» 10/9483 25,677,794 126,580,598) 197,487.97 
: j Boedenen's, not es, 596 26964 40,339,001] 64'826,704| 155,826,177 
De gn 68] 7263 “46702051. “2:747/1821 , 32:598.860 
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Cost of Value of 
Materials. Products. 


Dollars. Doliars. 


EE ee : Mae wisi * J 
Gas and elec. fixtures, not incl. lamps and reflect. . 5,785,450 8,715,510 21,583,190 
Gas machines and gas and water meters,....--- 2,325,267 8,485,842 10,340,138 
Gas, manufactured, jlluminating, and heating...|. 36,799,728 43,448,014 102,859,050 


5.245,518| 17,621,090 


Gloves and mittens,leather.....----.------ ++ 3,879,138 10,479,541 19,707,861 

Gold, silv. & plat. reduc. & 1979 7,028,039 7,615.1 

Greage and tallow, not incl. lubricating 1,291,385 794,83: 8,918,445 
Hardware, not elsewhere classified.... 5,452,673 75 19,543,171 
Hat and cap materials. .:..-....-----++ 1,489,19 9,595,382 13,752,290 
Hats and caps, except felt and straw 3,862, 12: 8,903,388 17,521,84 

~Hats, fur-felt...-.-+--++ TM heats’ ajovahats Atecd 8,795,659 9,650,362| 16,755,418 
Hats; SVAW.,.2 = see eerie te eee nae gs 2,054,2 6,606,036 11,270,479 
Housefurnishing goods, not elsewhere classified 3,390,758 22,673,687 32,148,480 
TC@CPGAN ss pees cries sate este nec r lee tt $:125,820 17,034,674 36,878,140 
Tee, manufactured.....-+---+seeecrerre rset ee »785,2' '926,274|  19,042,1 

, printing... 2...) eee eee ee ee 1,108,390 4,775,286 10,941,294 
Instruments, professional and scientific . 4,234,74 4,640,014 20,806,846 
Tron and steel; Blast furnaces.....-..--. ea 2/941,174| 30,320,231 39,764,473 
Tron and steel: Steel works and rolling mills,... 24,001,209 54'128'398| 107,059,150 
ew eliyieapaiiansies alg: Mehr or ta criente ae 10,226,140] _ 30,165,485 59,506, 

HIDOOUN AN Seiit valle ese cree eng vr a aae po 35,621,349| 100,705,708 183,233,931 
Lamps and reflectors, not including electric bulbs . 56| * 2,061 2,824,849 ,273,5 11,384,420 
Papidary WOrK....--.- sees eases ee reetec se 58 354) 932,734 5,050,814 7,169,874 
Leather goods not elsewhere classified......:.-- 2 3,329,792 9:683,805| 18,887,333 
Leather: Tanned, curried and finished.....-.-- 6 8,092,7 40,428,966 ee ,453,230 
Lithoeraphing:.--- eee ee ae rt 10,559,770) 10,914,565 5,634,338 
Lumber and timber prod., not elsewhere classified. 3,060 3,579,625 6,178,219 13,296,139 
Lumber: Pianing-mill products, not made 

planing mills connected with sawmills........ 15,588,460 32,409,661 64,629,803 
Marble, slate, and stone work... ...-- +: 2-1 .++ 9,098,240 9,834,873 28,513,474 
Mattresses and bed springs, not elsewhere class. . »554,7 9,086,749 6,375, 
Metal-working machinery (incl. machine tools). . 4,806, ART ALrE 14,796, 
Millinery and lace goods, not elsewhere classified 42'645,654| 99,609,944 197,328,664 
Mirrors, framed and unframed. ..--;.-.-//.-.-5 1,927,056 5,096,577 10,221,674 
Motion pictures, not incl. projection in theaters. 3,033,785 9,761,510| _ 20,823,267 
Motor vehicle bodies and motor vehicle parts. . 26,439,050 ‘182,746| 108,798,733 
Motor vehicles, not including motor cycles.... . 15,811,526| 108,324,503) 155,647, 61 
Musical instruments: Piano and organ materials . 3,442,216 5,590,411 13,556, 
Musical instruments: Pianos...--...----+++-+- 10,463,65 19,910,54 38,031,497 

Oil, cake, and meal, linseed..... 1,011,228 7,853,864| . 33,323,1 
Oils, not elsewhere classified... .-.+++-+-+ee+e- 850,308 6,535,260] 10,264,572 
Optical goods... .------+ +e sree eres esters 5,110,376 3,599,594 4,368,390 
Paints and varnishes. ...-++e+-ssererceereees 6,256,753 53,175,402 8,629,337 
Paper and wood pUIP...--- 2 ++. ne secre eeteee 23'067.984| 88,326,181) 141,396.76 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified . 3,844,990 47,067,709 29,161,11 
Patent medicines and compounds .«....- 3,287,493] 15,767, 49,949,662 
Paving materials, other than brick...-..-- 2,815,477 4,107,069 11,030,280 
Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet preparations att ie 20,020,855 53,116, 1 
Petroleum refining...-..-.-- +--+. +--+ +++ ase 3,294,023 41,659,017 094, 
Photo-engraving, not done in printing establish. 7,844,473 896,254] 17,566,647 
Plated ware......----:.---7. LE Seige eo 5,403,071 7,508,183|  20,663,62: 
Pocketbooks, purses, and cardcases......-.++ re 6,344,594] 17,204,014). 31,564.68 

_ Pottery, including porcelain ware........+++++- 3,039,778 864,358 7,294,133 

. Printing and publishing, book and job.....,..-- 50,710,775| 45,648,906) 190, Seat 
Printing and publishing, music.......--...,-.- 773,884 922,13: 8,977,031 
Printing and publishing, newspaper and periodical 42,972,404] 84,318,678] 358,009,0. 

- Pumps (hand and power) and pumping equipment 2,200,212 3,011,436 7.871,7 
Refrigerators, ice.....- ---- ree eee ee eee ee 1,507,871 2,743,296 6,186,134 
Bebe goods, not elsewhere classified...-...--- pal eaus 12,857,516] 24,889,219 

- Oe RE ER Shoe ie 1,948,832 471) 9,235, 
Sau, & sau, cas. not made slaught. & meat pek. es . Peai'on3 Bate'oio “anes 
‘Ship and boat build,, steel & wooden, inc. rep. WE. 15,715,783 11,680,957) 35,535,3! 8 
SHER oti ee heigic sinin sine = erie eso 09 Pisevicle «\niginioin! © 11,194,743]  53,928,42 Rete 3 
piens and advertising novelties.......-.+.--+- as 3,762,743 4,178,33 14,407,70 

manufactures ...--.----- steer eens sheers 14,356,268 66,413,10: 112,156,31 

Slaughtering and meat packing, wholesale...... 11,240,456] 201,515,061] 233,901,277 
nora & ref. met, oth. than gold, sil., plat. nt fr or. Sree 8 te. O8 aaa ae 

Che ea Seo Jo) Ret ae bgcteias Se 744, 451,2 6 
Stamped and enameled ware, not elsewhere class . rated cg at ae 624) 
Stationery goods, not elsewhere classified....... 200, 5,333,905 Gti 33.9 
Steam and other packing, pipe and boiler cover- Bai xe". 

ing, and gaskets, not made in textile mills.... . 1,811 2,95 7 181,92 
Steam fittings & steam & hot-water heating ap .. 12,373,063) 1 athe 44) 33S 
Stereotyping and electrotyp. not done print, est. . 2,8 G3 Pio" 6. 162 
Stoves (other than gas, oil or elec.) & warm-air fr . 730,150: 2592.06! 3 ; 

_ Struc.& orna. ironwork, not madein rolling mills. 8:70.44 3 7B ak’ 

Sugar refining, cane... .-.---+++++-- 6,321,93 i "135.2 164.515, 
Surgical appliances ... 759'6 142°0 "005 697 
Sus,, gart, & elas. Wov. th 3 641, 919" 

other foils not incl, 3 i 7784. "079' 
Tin caps and other tinware, not elsewhere class, Hyt ‘9. i] 21 § f 34'938" 
Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes... .. 2...) 2s09- 13,158, 4 f 3 1221613, 
Tools not incl. edge tools paoh, fools, files or saw, 34 BR 3) hy 3 f; 
oye OO Famer an plaveround equipment. eave ae 

‘ & aygrou equipment..... ‘ 

Trunks, suitcases, and bags . : 5 ie 1B t: 


Typewriters and supplies...... 
Umbrellas, parasols, and canes ,. 


i) 


pRICSS? 


rey 
}O00 1 


’ 3 ; : 
Wash, ma,, clothes wr., dry. & iron, ma, for do. us. ; Fy ‘ 
Window shades and fixtures ...,...-... ma : “ ed rt 1692 37 g 1519, 
Wire, drawn from purchased bars or rods.,.,, 77 496,757| | 23" 27,544, 
Wirework, not elsewhere classified ,...... rgihne 1 2,508,9 4.075.709 1973119 
Woolen gG003-..+- 02-0227 <0 = 3,380, 8,560,237 a 
BIRR ae. ct jaart (hast s Bees ones, 4,022, 10,878,704 "103,71 


' 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New 
York provides free treatment and maintenance 
for employees incapacitated for work by accidental 
injury or occupational disease, and if they die of 
their accidents or diseases, maintenance and funeral 
money for their widows, children and dependents. 

By obligating ot igie to insure eir em- 
ployees, it throws e main financial burden of 
misfortune upon the industry and the consumer. 
It took the place in 1914 of a law that held em- 
ployer liable only when he was negligent. It tends 
_to free the employee and society of pauperism. 

It covers many and varied employments and 
industries. They are enumerated in its text by 
alphabetical lists. In addition, it covers any busi- 
ness that regularly employs ‘“‘four or more work- 
men or operatives’ and any employment volun- 
tarily brought under it by employer and employee. 

The clerical or office force of a factory carrying 
on ar industry that it enumerates and all the clerks 
of a department store or other business that em- 
ploys four or more elevator operators, chauffeurs or 
other “workmen or operatives’’ come within the 


Ww. 

It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants. 

It stipulates that employments must be carried 
on for profit or pec gain. This ex¢ludes, 
for example, repairing private residences from 
which the owners derive no rentals, or grave digging 
for religious corporations. The uniary gain 
limitation does not apply to Poh employment. 

All State employees are entitled to compensation. 

4 Kee a ena injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected 
by the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, com tion is 

aid under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen's and Har- 
Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approyed March 


4, 1927. Masters and crews, and workers engaged in- 


unloading or repairing, are excluded from com- 
pensation if the vessel on which accident occurs is 
under eighteen tons net. 

The injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
thirty days and must 


The employer is entitled to select the physician 
or Hospital or to consent to the employee's selec- 
tion; otherwise the employee is Hable for the fees. 

The com tion of a disabled employee is two- 
thirds of weekly wages, but not to exceed $25 
in_cases of total disability, whether temporary or 


permanent. or $20 in case of partial disability 

or be less than $8, except that the compensation 

nf pic game as the wages when the wages are less 
an $8. 

In death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of such benefits must not exceed 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage of the de- 
ceased based on maximum earnings of $150 a month. 

All awards draw interest in 30 days after the 
making thereof. 

The only situation where the carrier can abso- 
lutely debar award by objecting to the failure to 
file a claim will be when the first hearing is not 
held until a year or more after the accident. 

Compensation (other than death) benefits granted 
by_the law: 

Permanent total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for period of disability. 

Permanert. partial disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for periods specified in a 
schedule arranged by parts of the body, ranging 
from 15 weeks for loss of little finger to 312 weeks 
for an arm. In case of protracted temporary total 


disabilities in connection therewith, the injured is: 
compensated in addition for the length of the tem-* 


porary totai disability in excess of periods stated 
a schedule. ; 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $5,000. 

Occupational disease—two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage during the period of disabili 

Waiting period—the first seven 
are not compensated unless the disability. excee 
forty-nine days. 

The first payment of compensation becomes due 
on the fourteenth day of disability and if the case 
is not controverted, payment of compensation must 
begin on or before the Py eet day after disability 
or within ht days after the employer first hag 
knowledge of the accident. A notice of contro- 
versy must be filed on or before the eighteenth 
day of disability. 

Failure to pay an instalment of compensation 
within eighteen days after it is due, carries with it 
an additional 10 per cent. of the compensation 
which accrues to the injured workman. ? 

Minors under 18 years of age who ars employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to doubie 
compensatio: 


n. ; : 
A total of 484,573 Industrial accidents occurred 


in this State in 1926, as against 416,530 in 1925. Of 
the accidents, 295,429 were in New York City. | 

Industrial aecidents cost nearly $80,000,000 a 
year in this State, including $29,000,000 in com- 
pensation paid. 

The State Insurance Fund in 1926 received, in 
income, $7,371,326 and on Dec. 31, that year, had 
$12,787,583 in admitted assets, with $7,667,903 less 
reserve and $2,197,663 surplus. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Total Compensate Accidents to Minors. 


Total | Compensate Accidents to Minors. ; 


~) Under 18 18-20 Year jComp. Under 18 18-20 — 

Endin pa Total. Years Years of || Ending | Acci- Total. Years Years of 
June 30. | dents. of Age. Age. June 30. | dents. f Age. Age. 

0. .| No. |\Pct.| No. |Pct. No. | Pet.| No. |Pct.| No. |Pct. 

Z 441) 5,5, .0| 1,665] 3 .0| 3,892) 7.0||1922....| 47,878] 4,656) 9.7) 1,505) 3.1) 3,151) 6.6 

1818.2 ree EST 5,26' 1,751] 3.7} 3,518) 7 .5|| 1923.. 8,078| 5,549] 9.6] 1,584) 2.7/ 3,965) 6.9 

1919....; 45,495) 5,46 1,983] 4.4] 3,480) 7.6||1924....| 72,983] 7,017| 9.6] 1,891) 2.6) 5,126) 7.0 

1920....| 51,213) 5,82 ‘4| 1,987| 3 .9| 3,482] 7.5]|1925.-..| 76,216] 7,205] 9.5] 1,748) 2.3] 5,457) 7.2 

921... .| 44'982] 4,139] 9.2] 1,167] 2 .612,9721 6 61/1926... .| 99,673] 10,231/10 .31 2,553) 2 6 7,6781 7.7 


Gases tabulated by year of accident occurrence from 1915 to 1922; by year of final award for’1923 and 


later years. 


ROSTER OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, NOV., 1927. 


Direct of the New York State Department 

of Labor—Albany Me at ae State Capitol; New 
ffice, 124 East : 

Piadostsal ‘Commissioner—James A. Hamilton, 


Ne York; Deputy Commissioner—James J. 
Lonvy, New ork; Secretary—Sara McPike, 
Yonkers 


. es Perkins, New_York, 
Industrial Board—Frances Per! cullen 


Chairman; other members—Richard J. 

2 York, Edward W. Edwards, Elmh L: te 
Aa s Whipple, Salamanca, Leonard W. Hatch, 
Pelham Manor, — 


roadway, Albany. 
oe New vork City, the Bete Insurance Fund fs at 


Fourth Ave.: “Workmen's Compensation, 
38 E, 27th St., Employment offices, for whites at 


tA 25th ag and 378 HE. 149th Sts.; for Negroes, 
at Lenox Ave. 5 
There are branch offices of the Department at 
Brooklyn (310 Jay St.); Binghamton (27 Court St.); 
Utica (101 Foster Bldg.); Syracuse ( 14 8. Warren 
St.,); Rochester (70 Exchange St.); Buffalo (69 Main 
gt: Dunkirk (50 E. 4th St.); Elmira (410 B. Market 
5 : 


- 


7,529,989 DAYS LOST. 


inety-nine industrial disputes, involving an 
eaters time loss of 7,529,989 working days, came 
to the attention of the State Department of La r, 
in the year ended June’ 30, 1927, according to the 
annual report of the department. ‘This is the heaviest 
economie loss from industrial troubles since 1920. 
Industrial accidents reported in the year named 


totaled 484,573. 


‘ 


days’ disability 


ai ~ a 


yu 
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4 MINERALS AND MINING IN NEW YORK STAD ' 4 ig a 
* The mineral products of New York State are The salt beds underlie sever: thousand square = 
valeon at inohe Crees 000,000 a year. Though the | miles, constituting one of the great natural resources 
- Commonwealth lands yield no gold or silver, there of the State. The amount of salt produced a year is _ 
is much iron, which has been mined for 150 years: | around 14,000,000 barrels, witha value of more than | 
~ ‘The ores are widely distributed, including mag- $7,000,000. amas Pees ~ ay 2 
netite in the Adirondacks and Southeastern high- Garnet is a well established mining industry in 

lands; hematite in Central New York, represented the Adirondacks. The present yearly production — 
y the Clinton beds, and limonite and siderite in amounts to about 7,000 short tons, valued at more | 


Dutchess and Columbia Counties. - Mine opera- | than $600,000. 

tions are in progress at present in Essex, Clinton, Diatomaceous earth is found principally in the 

Orange, Oneida and Wayne Counties. The output | Adirondack lakes, with most of the known deposits 

of ore is worth over $1,500,000 a year. re ry byt ae County. The production is valued at 

: c mined in St. Lawrence County, with an : a@ year. : ; 
ER ie De ae le of zinc In the Peekskill district emery is mined, with an 

van Counties. | annual production valued at $11,000. . 

8,000,000 of Feldspar and quartz are mined in St. Lawrence, 

The | Essex, Westchester and Fulton Counties. The 

Hoty Ree the annual production amounts to around 

20,000. 

& wide assortment of clay wares is made in New 
York State. The manufacture of building materials ~ 
is especially important and is carried on in nearly 
every section, favored by extensive deposits of clay 
suitable for the purpose. 

The output includes common and paving brick 
terra cotta, pottery, tile, ete., with @ value DOW 
amoun to $25,000,000 annually. 

The principal slate quarries are in Washington 
County, near the Vermont border. ‘The annual pro- 
duction amounts yearly to around $1,000,000. 

The quarry products include limestone, sandstone, . 
marble, granite and trap rock, exelusive of the a 
limestone used for cement making. The quarry ¥ 
Li ston, Tomp- | output has an annual value of over $10,090,000. 

the latter That portion of the Hudson Valley centring at — 4 
Albany is a region that produces more than 700,000 

4 tons of moulding sand, with a value of more than. W 
ties produce all | $1,000,000. In addition to the moulding sand Kid 

underground | large deposits of sand and gravel are exploited in | & 
eet in vertical | nearly all sections of the State. 

Other minerals produced not enumerated above are 
millstones, slip clay, mineral waters from springs 
at Saratoga and other springs. and in normal times 
large quantities of graphite. Yee 


Peli AS ee Saas 
PUBLISHING AND PRINTING IN NEW YORK STATE. 


In New York State, in 1925, according to the Periodicals in 1925 (total circulationin parentheses) 
ited Stajes biennial census of manufactures, there numbered—weeklies, 218 (13,743,919; semi-month- 
ere 158 newspapers, as against 188 in 1923 | lies and bi-weeklies, 55 (2,011,558); monthlies, (646 
nd 201 in 1921. Of these, 54 were morning, (69 in (45,639,181); quarterlies, 47 (2,713,427). 

923), and 104 were evening (119 in 1923). peri 

Their aggregate circulation per issue (exclusive of 
‘Sunday editiens was—morning, 3,636,130, as against 
3,063,303 in 1923; evening, 3,497,540, as against 


- 3°487°755 in 1923. 


resources. 


totaled $42,972,404. 
28,724, and their year’s salaries were $68,518,174 


received $48,880,210 from subscriptions and sales, 
a oe asics fealved $16 668,949 from subscrip~ 
e odicals receiv: 665, rom su’ 
rinted in English numbered | tions and sales, and $89, 199,630 from a avartisamentes 
23, and 468 in 1921. Their Books and pamphlets printed and (or) published in 
er issue was 1,403,410 in 1925, | this state in 1925 were valued at $6 ,780,279; sheet 


rinted in 

nig2ly tpt oe = sect ate fat 
i 4 ° r gregate circulation per issue 
59 in 1925, 469,967 in 1923, and 522,013 in 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX IN NEW YORK STATE 
CORPORATION INCOME AND TAX. 


OEE et. : 4 Corporations with 
_ Corporations, Corporstions with Net Income, Ne Net Income. 
|. Total |WithNet] — _Gross. Net G “| Deficit. 
No. _ | Tmeonue. sNCOME: Income. Tax. Hone. ome 


Dollars. 
> a MW fT 
7,306, 49 51,135,4 9,75: 5 
1,467,755 f 9 5 68 of 
953,102.686 8. 


; 720 | 246,109,3 
8,825,904, 9 ioe 529 070,149 


: YIELD OF THE NEW YORK STATE INCOME TAX 
t (Calendar years; yield shown for each year is on income of preceding year.) 4 «ae 
1920. 192i, 1922 1923. 1924.” "1925 
$37,182,974 | $34,964,420 | $30,026,829 | $37,809,135 | $27,507,543 | $34,638,31 
745,356 | 1,135,393 | 1,085,185 | _ 1,081,853 228,771 | 1,131,380 
Bs e5e | Mpivgos| © sisgool 'sas's16 | “ssoerk | 


i 


Total tax yield... 
tal No, of returns. 
0. of taxable returns 
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AGRICULTURAL LAND AND CROPS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


ACRICULTURE IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Land amperes Val. of Farm] Value of |Val. of Farm, Value of 


‘arms. i Land and Farm Impl. and all Farm 
il emis Teas ° = in Farms, | Buildings. | Live Stock. | Machinery. | Property. 


— 


1850... 


1860.. 14°358,403| 803/343.593| 103,856,296| 29;166,695| 936,366,584 


: ”730,754| 17,717,862|1,056,176,741| 117,868,283] 42,592,741 1 216,637,765 

oc ee a 
1648, 

goo -t1rttti2t:| B7e4ar| 32'030,307| 14,844/039|1,184/745,829| 183,000,844| 83,644,822 1/451;481 405 


We eeu cede NESS, 7547) 19,260,9261. «..1- <0 + 1}367,125,391| 170, °419,127) 169,385,252|1,706,929,770 


~ Buildings alone, in 1925, were valued at $720,145,- reodred. farm population, included sbove, nme 
Farm population in the state, in 1925, numbered The population on owned farms totaled 633,395; 


. were f age and | on managed farms, 14,259; on tenant f: 119,840. 
Dept eater Mo ee cmnalen. = Co-operative marketing realized $37,944,517. 


Land in Farms. Value of Crops. 
Land Area, |_————— PONS hascabe Sages - AN 
County. 1925. 1920. 1910. 1924. 1919. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Dollars. Dollars. 
PUPAEES wi 67%, Data, os ss 337,280 246,145 278,231 289,829 2,068,850 3,910,5t7 
Allegany 2... de. as 670,080 545,479 566,280 585,615 3,445,936 ,939,399 
IBTONE, a s.0 6 “AR 738 ERD SM o a Wa, aleravaie ey 
BEOMMIGL .!siae nes dee 5 451,200 363,919 384,832 411,475 2,083,630 4,523,626 
Cattaraugus........ 859,520 631,254 645,088 669,960 3,789,339 7,427,561 
GEL Ela ls shies an erere « 449,920 371,994 396,264 411,170 5,197,520 10,041,203 
Chautauqua sine ce ns 684,160 581,597 593,606 613,000 4,174,485 8,351,161 
SAOMUNE wa 5 een. o's 260,480 207,991 208,813 226,772 1,417,874 2,906,638 
CHER ADAO « ate sho 'e tle: 572,160 478,496 512,586 539,084 2 ,809,879 6,487,789 
GATORS ae Jes os ean - 671,360 413,560 445,629 450,324 2,713,752 6,069,822 
412,160 314,822 340,387 374,415 3,088,958 5,674,838 
321,920 267.211 282,382 299,707 2,039,739 4,605,164) 
927,360 698,217 745,026 768,131 4,307,577 7,267,240 
515,840 325,020 436,730 464,202 2,962,328 6,891,290 
523,268 538,052 571,386 5,895,615 11,024,047 
1,175,040 282,744 310,596 359,008 us 714 2,510,953 
1,073,920 351,605 408,135 429,437 2,510,416 5,739,167 
240 175,258 196,260 205,845 1,056,841 oF 20 
at 317,440 271,357 276,617 289,187 3,645,916 7, ‘912,838 
RSEDOUOl. sacs «cic ods 411,520 263,577 282,749 309,124 1,933,493 3,448,547 
33,019 36,441 56,487 80,313 192,356 
324,926 334,277 371,969 2,452,707 4,567,672 
658,061 696,145 732,861 5,360,219 9,568,852 
300 1,080 1,44 10,808 1600 
437,208 475,033 2,314,079 4,615,329 
339,487 1 389,536 3,385,444 re 451 
A 348,162 362,459 381,434 3,098,162 6,616, 
343,823 359,877 385,296 6,457,15 13,195,633. 
218,148 227,035 234,041 2,381,958 4,202,174 
42,991 59,353 55,770 1,469,619 4,470,159 
1 1,965 
287,108 289,691 305,800 6,648,519 8,929,732 
} 611,634 690,431 4,315,995 F 07: 
408,319 881 437,658 5,595,622 11,995,778 
340,265 940 387,969 4,323,672 0,368,965 
310,780 350,268 4,14 2,810,717 5,467,739 
> 222,157 230,877 232,892 4,987,322 9,129,801 
,645 462,522 491,998 3,032,610 6,158,368 
547,428 573,287 592,531 3, 1043 7,689,979 
53,560 113/010 109,703 465,561 15117,814 
5,840 14,148 14,588 101,880 1,065,221 
315,992 307,630 365,542 2,376,432 4,312. 2/881 
3,507 4,23) 5,320 |. A 66,598 
39,42 52,117 422,871 - 
1,012,449 1,047,151 1,061,516 6,098,202 42,241,931 
= | Caras] Sgeeie | focust | Masai | aansas 
Schenectady. ..2112! 131,840 94, E , , 392, 
Schoharie. t? - gos 410,880 332,629 344,841 371,076 2,697,058 4,476,219 
ler 215,040 173,165 176,002. 190,032 1,204,915 2,721,91 
215,040 179,722 188,210 191,105 2,577,426 5,075,440 
894,720 725,391 759,364 818,373 vip 417,597 13,302,019 
588,800 111,762 159,249 - 178,063 4'324) 499 | - 10,404,528 
641,280 298,303 414,841 451,206 1/463,442 2; 9 
332,800 641 281,272 298,463 1,848,831 3,711,112 
4 233,938 253,781 273,02: 2,380,579 409,77 
727,680 + 408,798 496,705 5085, 5,137,370 
3 181,835 214,215 250,349 624,119 1,138,491 
535,680 423,820 167 |. 446,456 3,453,352 557 S21 « 
383,360 331,007 346,205 357,860 5,074,583 ,989, 
286,720 72,703 104,022 145,837 759,427 1,685,585 
Line roe a ee 384,640 350,074 349,728 373,444 3,978,609 7,606,388 
Yates SY Sl cutie sé 219,520 194,674 198,613 204/214 2,068,815 4,265,380 » 
POO A 6:0 ab ates oy cic 30,498,560 19,269,926 | 20,632,803 | 22,030,367 | 171,544,521 | 345,119,170 


Acres. Dollars. Dollars. Dolla: Dollars. 
19,408,964| 554,546,642] 73,570,499 | 22, 084.926] 650 209,067 
1870. 2222222271] 2167253] 22190/810| 15,627,206] 1,018,286,213| 140,706,169] 36,798,170|1,195,790,552 


:] 193,195 | 20; Daa ”303] 13,158,781|1,425,061,740| 313, *554,695| 169,866,766|1,908,483,201 


‘ 
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New York State—List of Governors. 


GOVERNORS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


(The Official List, from the Legislative Manual.) 


First Dutch Period. i 
Adriaen Jorisszen Tienpoint, Director.........1623 
Cornelis Jacobzen Mey, Director, . «200 1624 
William Verhulst, Director..... 55428625 
Peter Minuit, Director Gen 4, 1626 
Bastiaen Jansz Krol, Director Gen... March 1632 
Wouter Van Twiller, Director Gen... April 1633 
William Kieft, Director Gen.......- March 28, 1638 
Petrus Stuyvesant, Director Gen....May 11, 1647 
NOTES ON THE FIRST DUTCH PERIOD. 
Under Dutch rule the powers of government, 
<civil and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 
of the West India Company and his Council. 
Krol had beep Director and Commissary at 


Fort Orange. E 

i First English Period. 

Richard Nicolls, Gov............Sept.(N.8,) 8, 1664 
Francis Lovelace, Gov.......... August 17, 1668 


Second Dutch Period. 


Cornelis Bvertse & War Council, Aug. (N.S.) 12, 1673 
Anthony Colve, Gov. Gen Sept.(n.s.) 19, 1673 


Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....,.. ugust , 167 
Anthony Brockholls, Gov..... ,.Jan. (N.S.) 13, 1681 
Thomas Dongan, Goy.......... August 27, 1683 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August 11, 1688 
Francis Nicholson, Lieut.-Gov...October 9, 168: 
Jacob Leisler, Lieut.-Goy....... June 3, 1689 
Henry Sloughter, Goy March 19, 1691 
Richard Ingoldesby, C 

PM MITIS@ PNT A2) Uitjoisjnja.0 Beirne ates o's July 26, 1691 
Benjamin Fletcher, Gov........ August 30, 1692 
Ear! of Bellomont, Goy.......-. Spel 2, 1698 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... a 16, 1699 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov...... > July 24, 1700 
Provincial Council. ..March 5 to’ May , 1701 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov......, May 19, 17G1 
Lord Cornbury, Gov..........- May 3, 1702 
Lord Lovelace, Gov........-+.- December 18, 1708 
‘Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council, May 6, 1709 

’ Richard Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Gov .May 9, 1709 
Gerardus Beekman, Pres, of |. 

MOUREIs 6.655 2 April 10, i710 
Robert Hunter, Gov June 14, 1710 
Peter Schuyler, Pres, of Council. July 21, 1719 
William Burnet, Gov.......-... September 17, 1720 
John Montgomerie, Gov........April 19 1728 
Rip Van Dam; Pres. of Council. .July , 1731 
William Cosby, Gov........... August 1, 1732 
George Clarke, Pres. of Council.. March 10, 1736 
George Clarke, Lieut,-Gov..... ,Octeber. 30, 1736 

eorge Clinton, Gov........ ..-september 22, 1743 


NOTES ON THE SECOND ENGLISH PERIOD. 
Andros was Governor of New,England, New York 


‘and New Jersey. 


The Earl of Bellomont died March 5, 1701, 
Before 1709 the administration of government, 
when the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor were vacant, was vested in the Council, the 
right to preside being lodged in the eldest Councilor. 
‘rom 1702 to 1738 New_York and New Jersey 


' had a joint executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 


first joint incumbent. 
John West, seventh Lord De La Warr, was ap- 
ointed Governor in June, 1737, and resigned the 
title in September, 1737; but he never came to this 
country or qualified for the office. 


Third English Period (Pre-Revolutionary). 


Sir Danvers Osborne, Gov....., October 10, 175 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov...October 12, 175 
Sir Charles Hardy, Gov........ feptember 3, 1755 
James Lancey, Liewt.-Gov.. .June 3, 1757 
Cadwallader Colden, Pres. of 

Counoll. 2s ee ee August 4, 1760 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. August 8, 1761 


Robert Monckton, 


Cadwallader Colden, 
Robert Monckton, 


Warl of Dunmore, Goy.. 
William Tryon, Gov... >> 
Cadwallader Coiden, Liew 
William Tryon, Gov..... 
James Robertson, Gov,..., 

Andrew Elliott, Tieut.-Gov.’.: ] 
NOTES ON THE THIRD ENGLISH PERIOD. 


Sir Danvers Osborne recetyed his appointment 
as Governor of New York (in England), on August 


1, 1753. He then sailed for America, arriving at 
ort of New York on October 7, 1753. He 
published his Commission as Governor and took 
the oath of office on October 10, 1753 (Wednesday). 

On Friday, October 12, 1753, at 7 o’clock in the 
morning he was found in the garden of Mr. Murray, 
at whose house he was este strangled in his 
handkerchief, haying committed suicide in a fit 
of insanity. E 2 

The above information is contained in a letter 
written by Lieut.-Goy. James De Lancey to the 
Lords of Trade, dated October 15, 1753. 

Robertson and Elliott were Military Governors 
during the Revolutionary War, but were not recog- 
nized by the State of New York. 


Government by the Provincial Congress. 


Peter Van Brugh Livingston. ..,May 23, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull, Pres.protem.August 28, 1775 


Abrabam Yates jr., Pres. protem.November 2, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull..,.....-. .-December 6, 1775 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem.....- Deeember 16, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull...,......-- February 12, 1776 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem.....- June 19, 1 


776 
Nathaniel Woodhull uly 9, 1776 
Abraham Yates jc., Pres. pro tem. August Ao. 1776 
Abraham Yates jr..,.. . August 8, 1776 
Peter R. Livingston.... September 26, HS 


Abraham Ten Broeck, . March 6, 177 
William Smith, Pres. pro ..,-April , 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April 11, 1777 
Leonard Gansevoort, Pres.protem.April 18, 1777 
Pietre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres, . April 21,1777 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......-.. 28, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Pres. 

Council Safety ....2...ccserecees May 14, 1777 

State. 

NAME. Residence. Elected. 
George Clinton..... Ulster Co...... July 9, 1777 
JODR GAY. «occ ..|New York City .|Anril, 1795 
George Clinton...../Ulster Co...... April, “1801 
Morgan Lewis... .. Dutchess Co....}April, 1804 
Daniel D. Tompkins] Richmond Co. ..fApril, 1807 
John Tayler.......|Albany........ March, 1817 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City. 1817 
Joseph C. Yates....|/Schenectady....|Nov. 6, 1822 
De Witt Clinton... .|New York City.}Nov, 3, 1824 
Nathaniel Pitcher.,.|Sandy Hill. .... ‘eb. 11, 1828 
Martin Van Buren.,|Kinderhook....|Nov. 5, 1828 
Enos T. Throop....|Auburn........ Mar. 12, 1829 
William L. Marey..|Troy.........: ov. 7, 1832 
William H. Seward, }|Auburn Nov. 7, 1838 
William GC, Bouck, .|Fultonha’ Nov. 8, 1842 
Silas Wright... .}Canton. . Nov. 5, 1844 
John Young... .|Geneseo. Nov. 3, 1846 
Bamilton Fish. .|New York City.|Nov. 7, 1848 
Washington Hunt.. k Nov. 5, 1850 
Horatio Seymour.,.}Deerfield.-..... Nov. # 1852 
Me H. Clark,...}Canandaigua...|Nov. 7, 1854 
John A. King ..... Queens Co...... Nov. 4, 1856 
Edwin D, Morgan..|New York City.|Nov. 2, 1858 
Horatio Seymour...|Deerfield....... Nov. 4, 1862 
Reuben EB. Fenton.,|Frewsburgh....|Noy, 8, 1864 
John T. Hoffman.,.|New York City.|Nov. 2 1868 
John A. Dix. ..... .|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 
Samrel J. Tilden. ..]New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
Lucius Robinson. ..j/Elmira......... Nov. 7, 1876 
Alonzo B, Cornell...) New York City.|Nov. 4, 1879 
Grover Cleveland...) Buffal Nov. 7, 1882 
David B. Hill 6, 1885 
Roswell P. Flower. . 3, 1892 
Levi P. Morton.... e0) 6, 1894 
Frank S$. Black...,. Brey, eaited sic § -|Nov. 3, 1896 
Theodore Roosevelt.|Oyster Bay.....| Nov. 8, 1898 
Benj. B. Odell jr, ..| Newburgh...... Nov. 6, 1900 
Frank W. Higgins, .;Olean..........j/Nov. 8, 1904 
Charles E. Hughes..|New York City.|Nov. 6, 1906 
Horace WA ates es Syracuse....... Oct. 6, 1910 
John A. Dix. ......|Thomson....... Nov. 8, 1910 

. ihe York City.|Nov. 5, 1912 


NOTES ON THE STATE PERIOD. 


The Constitution of 1777 did not s : 
time when the Governor should enter on the Gutta 


day of February, 1787, an act was passed Tegu- 
lating elections, which provided that the natriee 
and eutenant-Governor should enter on the 


declared elected 
On the thirteenth 


| 
| 


New York State—List of Governors and U. 8. Senators. 


duties of their respective offices on 
after their tection eee, 


the year 1823, take office on Jan. 1. 

Pitcher (1828) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became acting Governor. 

Throop (1829) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became Governor upon the resignation of Van 
ee He was elected, November, 1830, for a full 

Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full torm. 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governot, Oct. “6, 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Gov- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be- 
came Governor, Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was im) Was removed from office. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE GOVERNOR. 


The executive power is vested in the Governor 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and of the statutes. 

The Governor is Commander-in-Chief of the 
military and naval forces of the State. 


, 
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He acts as ex-officio member of various boards 
and commissions. 

He is required to communicate by message to 
the Legislature at every session the condition of 
the State, and to recommend such matters to it 
as he may judge expedient. 

He may convene the Legislature, or the Senate 
only, On extraordinary occasions. 


The Governor shall cause to be kept in the-kx= 


ecutive Chamber journals of the daily transactions 
of his office, files of all official records, together 
with statements, of all applications for pardon, 
commutation or other executive clemency, and of 
his action thereon. 

He is required to transact all necessary busi- 
ness with the officers of government, civil and 
military. 

He shall expedite all such measures a8 may be 
resolved upon by the Legislature, and shall take 
care that the laws are faithfully executed. f 

The power to veto any bill passed by the Legis- 
lature is vested in the Governor. = 

The term of office of the Governor is two years, 
and he receives an annual salary of $25,000, and 
the_use of a furnished executive residence. . 

He is authorized to appoint a counsel, a secre- 
tary, a. military secretary, and such clerks and 
other assistants as may be necessary. 

The Privy Seal is the Arms of the State sur- 
rounded by the inscription “State of New York— 
Executive Privy Seal.” ; 


UNITED STATES SENATORS FROM NEW YORK STATE, 1789-1926. 


The State was not represented in the first session 
of the first Congress, which began at New York, 


NAME. en Elected 


Philip Schuyler..... --|1789, July 16 
Ki 5 --|1789, July 16 
-.-|1791, Jan. 19 
Fed..|1795, Jan. 27 
-|1796, Nov. 9 
--!1797, Jan. 24 
-/1798, Jan. 11 


April 6, 1789, and adjourned Sept. 29, 1789.. The 
second session began at. New York Jan. 4, 1790. ~ 


NAME. Residence. | Pol. ; When Elected 


..-|1844, Nov.30 
-|1845, ia 18 


wonn A. Din. 200% 
Daniel S. Dickinson. |Bing’mton. 
William H. Seward..}/Auburn... 
Hamilton Fish 
William H. Seward..j/Auburn. . . 


1798, May Preston King...... O; R 
New York./D...{1798, Aug. 17'|Ira Harris....... os | Rees 
-|Morrisania|/Fed../1800, April 3)|/Edwin D. Morgan m5 ae 
...-|Rhinebeck. |Fed../1800, Nov. 6||Roscoe Conkling Fits 

John Armstrong... ./Rhinebeck. )Fed..!1801, Jan. 27||Reuben E. Fenton .|R, 

' DeWitt Clinton. ...|Newtown. ./D...|1802, Feb. 9]/Roscoe Conkling . Big 138 
Theodore Bailey. ...|Po’keepsie.'D...|1803, Feb. 1]|Francis Kernan. ... D. 
John Armstrong... .|Rhinebeck.|D.../1803, Dec Roscoe Conkling... R. 
John Smith........ Br'khaven.|D...|1804, Feb. 4//Thomas C. Platt... Ya; oa EO 
Jo! ng....|Rhinebeck.|D...|1804, Feb. 4!|Warner Miller..... Herkimer. .|R.. 
Samuel L. Mitchill..|New York.|D...|/1804, Nov. 9]|Elbridge G. Lapham|Can’daigua|R. . 
John Smith........ Br’khaven.|D...}1807, Feb. _3}/William M. Evarts..|New York. |R. . 

..-|Norwich...|/D...|1809, Feb. 17||Frank Hiscock... . . Syracuse..|/R.. 

Rufus King........ Jamaica...|Fed..|1813, Feb. 2||David B. Hill...... FElmira..../D.. 

Nathan Sanford....|New York.|D...|/1815, Feb. 7|/|Edward Murphy, Jr.|Troy...... i, 

Rufus King........|, Jamaica...|Fed..|1820, Jan. 8||Thomas C. Platt...}Owego..../R.. 

Martin Van Buren..}Kinderho’k|D 1821, Feb. 6)}|Chauncey M. Depew|New York.|R. . 

Nathan Sanford....|New York.|D 1826, Jan. 14|/Thomas C. Platt. ../Owego....|R.. 

Martin Van Buren..|Kinderho’k|D 1827, Feb. 6/|Chauncey M. Depew|.New York. |R.. 

Charles E. Dudley. .|Albany....|/D 829, Jan. 15||Elihu Root........ iNew York./R.. 

William L, Marcy. .|Albany....|/D 1831, Feb. 1||James A. O’Gorman|New York.|D.. 

Silas Wright, Jr Canton..../D 33, Jan. 4/|J.W. Wadsworth, Jr.|Geneseo...|/R.. 

Nath. P. Tall e.|Po’keepsie. |D 1833, Feb. 5/|William M. Calder..|Brooklyn..|R..’ 

Silas Wright, Jr Canton....)/D 837, Feb. _7||J. W. Wadsworth, Jr.|Geneseo...|R.. 

Ni P. Tall ‘e.|Po'keepsie.|D 1840, Jan. 14||Royal 8S. Copeland.. |New York./D... % Ly 
ilas Wright, Jr Canton....|D 1843, Feb. 7||Robert F. Wagner..|New York./D,..|1926, Nov. 2 
nan aster. .!.'. J. Rome.....! 'D...'1844, Nov.30 


Names in Jtaiics in the above table are those of 
Senators who were appointed by the Governor in 
recess of the Legislature and whose successors were 
chosen at the next session of that body. 4 

Senators were chosen by the Legislature prior to 
pea since then, by popular vote, at a general 
election. 


Senators who resigned before their terms expired 
were: King, Laurance, Schuyler ea term), Hobart,. 
North, Watson, Armstrong (2d term), Olinton, 
Bailey, Armstrong (4th term), King (2d 

(3d term), Van Buren (2d term), rv, 
Tallmadge (2d term), Wright (8d term), Conkling 
(3d term), Platt (1st term). 


THE FIRST CONSTITUTION OF NEW YORK STATE. 


Pursuant to a call to the County Committees, 
issued by the State Committee of Safety at Fishkill, 
Nov. 12, 1776, the Convention to frame a State 
Constitution met at Kingston, Feb. 19, 1777, framed 
egy Constitution, and adopted and signed it on 
nee, document ee pobuely read two days later 

m the steps 0: co use. ‘ 

The first Assembly met at the Bogardus house, 
‘while the first Senate convened at the house of Abra~ 

am Van Gaasbeek, the well-known ‘‘Senate House, 


September. 
Constitution of 1777 provided for the creation 
» Deak toanse of 24 members elected for four-year 


- terms, one-fourth the membership to be chosen 
_ annually, and an Assembly of not less than 70 mem- 


bers, chosen by annual election. 


It lodged the supreme executive power in “a wise 


and discreet freeholder’’ elected for a three-year term, — 


‘A Council of Revision was to revise bills before and 
after passage, with a right of veto which only a 
two-thirds vote could override. 


A Council of Appointment made up cf Senators, — 


with whose advice and Cpe oe a Governor was to 
make 2 intments, came ) ing. - 

ridancee to the General Congress of the United — 
States were to be selected by the Legislature. 

The Chancellor, judges of the Supreme Court and 
county judges were recognized and continued. ‘- 

The provision for retigious liberty was thus ex- 
pressed: ‘That the free exercise and enjoyment of 
religious profession and worship, without discrimina- 
tion or preference, shail forever hereafter be allowed 
within this State to all ‘ind. 
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New York State—Chief Officials, and Their Duties. — 
ee NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT,, 
ise ae (The four elective officers were chosen in November, 1926. Terms expire Dee, 31, 1928.) 
-- Governor—aAlfred manuel Smith, Dem., New York City, $25,000 and Executive Mansion. 
a Lieutenant Governor 2 Gwia Corning, Dem, Berheher $10,000. . wey, : 
Cc jer—Mor' , Tremaine, Dem., 0. ,000. : 
3 Ritcniey General—Albert Ottinger, Rep., New York City, $12,000. - 

x ! - - 
o : APPOINTED OFFICERS OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT. 


Ar : (or salaries, duties, etc., see UsloW the list.) cafe oo rire ree 
[ NOR—George B. COMMISSIONER 4 f 
ASSISTANT TO THE GOVERNOR org MAREE Re Barnes A. 


q Fa fh Pyrke. : 

‘ Or RECTOROF THE BupeF Beth ng) Wa Biker igs Be ee COMMISSIONER—James A. | 
j BRAL—Franklin W. Ward. milton. ; P 
ADIUT ANT SUNT OF STANDARDS AND COMMISSIONER OF ED UCATION—Frank P, | 


— k R. Utter. Graves, : 
POR OE RIN TENDEN T OF STATE POLICE— COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH—Matthias Nic- 


i oll,jr. 
Jone MMT SSIONER OF ‘TAXATION AND IN- COMMISSIONER OF MENTAL HYGIENE— 


—M, Loughman. Frederick W. Parsons, 
SU Ra TARY oF PAT Robert Moses DIRECTOR OF STATE CHARITIES—Charles 


8. 
ve Tne MMT SST ON. ER OF TAXATION AND IN- stgnv=—wilian Poste eRe ase es ie 
nk wasn NTENDENT OF BANES-Frank HB. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE—James 
Sica Re rahe 
THE REORGANIZED NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT. ‘ 


‘yay (From the Legislative Manual.) 
in the reorganization plan, effective Jan. 1, 1927, | of direct State taxes, transferred to Department of 


 authoriz under the constitutional amendment, Taxation and Finance. 

_ there SS iehtecn major departments, in which are Duties of Land Tax Bureau transferred to De- 
grouped all administrative activities of New York | partment of Taxation and Finance. 

State. , XA AN 

The following shows the transfer or consolidation ore to} pea te A TOR ae seek glee 
in oe pecas, commissions, “under ($12,000), appointed by Governor, President of the 


see 


ae 


oe abies eee a WOR er! 


cemtesn 


zal State Tax Commission retaining office until ex- 
to the fact that newly ss piration of term. & ; 
1. Division of Taxation. Takes over all functions 
of the Comptroller under the judiciary, tax, mili- 
tary or any Other law relative to the computation, 
apporHaprpent, levy and collection of direct State 
AXES. 
an Ginny, 2. Division of Finance. Taxes over duties of 
hin their State Treasurer and acts as custodian of Retirement 
nen Funds and jointly with the Comptroller as custodian 
| EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. oe Sora C4 these funde. Fakes over taneous of 
i: mo mers  O: e Canal Fund’ excep ose 
4 Head— Aegehent to the Governor. Appointed by relating EO the Canal Debt Sinking Fund. Pies 
Division of the Budget. Head—Director of over State Board of Baualtzation,) (2 says 
Budget, appointed by the Governor. Absorbs Byer Ainiles of land tax bureau in Comptroller's 
tions of Board of Estimate and Control, abol- Licensing of billiard and pocket-billiard rooms, 
airs, Head— | Teal estate brokers and salesmen transferred to the 
'Pakes Over Department of State. 
of DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 
e known as State Camp for Veterans, Head — Attorney General (elected, $12,000). 
Commission, and the Bureau for the | Department functions unchanged. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE.’ 
Head-Secretary of State ($12,000), appointed 
Purchase, ap- by, Governor. , 
erintendent of % sion of the Land Office. Head—Board of 
ration of term Commissioners of the Land Office, Seeretary of 
a. | State as Chairman. Attorney General and Superin~ 


"Estimate and Control, as they relate to the State tendent of Public Works, mem 


bers. 
2. Division of the State Athletic Commission. 
De ie en Fetheasparimentel, Raleahe Head—State Athletic Commission; successors to 
rman- gverner (ex-officio). Standing mem; 


etre yyy a 
D of Sta acing Comm: , _ 
aie ye aaepbanh io oh Governor, Com=-| state Racing Comm iedont guocscetes. nen 
of Education, heads of the Departments | members appointed by Secretary of State. 
ith, pienial Eo pian, and Concgae and #| ~~ 4. Division of Port Wardens of the Port of New 
tee AG a on Ere RTE ai nese aint York. Head—Board of Port Wardens; successors 
endent of State Police ($8,000), appointed by. ov- to present members appointed by Secretary of State. 
" crnor, present incumbent. retaining office until | poPayor te ea cttae’ of State. Us Head Ap 
Ee ate | ra a over all police duties of State Board of Canvassars 2 Chairman—aAttorney — 
fe hi . ' General; two senators and two assemblymen. 
‘ TMENT OF AUDIT. AND CONTROL. Takes over the licensing of private eevee 
d, $12,000), Th auctioneers, steamship ticket agents, threatre ticket 
dit “ait State ace 


odian of 7 
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brokers, from the State Comptroller’s office; > 
Line ceases ey oe aa pocket-bitlara rooms 
ng of real estate bro. a 

trom ane —— Trax “Commission, aoe ee ; 
ompilation of minal Co } 

ferred to Department of Groeeura adhe 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. oh I. 
($12,000), 


so 7 Mas 


; New York State—The Reorganized Government. 


Works. Takes over duties of State Engineer and 


jurveyor. 

5. “Divilion of Architecture. Head—State Archi- 
tect, appointed by Superintendent of Public Works, 
present State Architect retaining office until expira- 
tion of term. Continues the duties of the State 
Architect, including the supervision of the Bureau 
and Commission of Housing and Regional Planning, 
and the Bureau and Commission of Fine Arts. 

Absorbs the Canal Board and the Salt Water Bays 
Commission. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION. 


Head—Conservation Commissioner ($12,000), ap- 
pointed by Governor, present Commissioner retain- 
ing office until-expiration of term. 

1. Division of Parks. Takes over State Council 
of Parks, the State Reservation at Niagara, Palisades 
Interstate Park, Allegany State Park, Finger Lakes 
State Parks, Long Island State Parks, Taconic 
State Park, Central New York State Parks, and 
State parks and parkways of which any State park 
commission in the division of parks has, or may have, 
charge, and the powers of the’ American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society pertaining to Letch- 
worth Park. 

Also supervision of Washington’s Headquarters, 
Schuyler Mansion, Herkimer Home, Guy Park House, 
Fort Cralo, Newtown Battlefield Reservation, John 
none Thatcher Park, Senate House at Kingston and 
others. 

2. Division of Water Power and Control. Head— 
Water Power and Control Commission, consisting of 
Conservation Commissioner, Chairman; the Super- 
intendent of Public Works and the Attorney General. 
Absorbs Water Control Commission and the Water 
Power Com on. 

3. Division of Lands and Forests. 4. Division of 
Fish and Game. 5. Division of Saratoga Springs 
Reservation. 


DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE AND MARKETS. 


Head—The Council of Agriculture and Markets, 
who appoint the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Markets ($12,000), members of the present Council 
retaining office until expiration of term. 

on of the Staite Fair. Head—State Fair 
Commission, with the Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Markets as Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Functions unchanged. Head—Industrial Com- 
missioner ($12,000), appointed by the Governor, 
present incumbent retaining office until expiration of 
term. Industrial Board, to have a membership of 
five, instead of three. Industrial Council. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Head—Regents of. the University of the State, 
who appoint the Commissioner of Education ($15,- 
000) as the Chief Executive Officer of the department. 

Motion Picture Division. ead—Director ap- 
pointed by the Regents. Takes over all duties of the 
Motion Picture Commission. 

State College of Agriculture at Cornell, the te 
College of Home Economics at Cornell, the te 
Veterinary College, State. Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva come under certain psych bee Sa 
the department; also the State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse, State School of Clay Working and 
Ceramics at 


morial. 

Jurisdiction and control of State schools of agri- 
culture at St. Lawrence University, Alfred Univer- 
Jolly Delhi and Farmingdale. 

State School for the Blind, State Nautical School 
also to be under jurisdiction of department. 

Duties of Commissioner of Education relating to 
Indian affairs, except the education of children on 
reservations, transferred to Department of Charities. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


I—_Commissioner of Health ($12,000), ap- 
Seat by the Governor, present incumbent re- 
‘ office until expiration of term. Takes over 
duties of Board of Embalming Examiners and the 
functions of the State Institute for the Study of 
Malignant Diseases. 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE. ; 


ommissioner of Mental Hygiene, 
pointed Gy. the Governor. Takes over all functions 
of the State Hospital Commission and of the State 
on for Mental Defectives. 
} Department has supervision of State hospitals 
for. he insane with the exception of Dannemora 
- State Hospital; also State schools for mental defec- 
tives, the Institution for Defective Delinquents at 
Napanoch, and Craig a ok for bea oe , 
1. Division of Mental Diseases. 2. pe 
Mental Deficiency and Epileptic Diseases. 3. Divi- 
flon of Prevention. c 


Alfred, and the State Roosevelt Me-- 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHARITIES. 


Head—State Board of Charities, naming a chief 
executive afticer as director of department. 

The charitable institutions are under the State 
Board of Charities. Composed of twelve Commis- 
sioners, one from each judicial district, and three ad- 
ditional from New York City, appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The members, by judicial districts, are— 

William H. Gratwick (Eighth), President, 814 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Buffalo: Victor F. 
Ridder (New York City), Vice President) 22 North 
William Street, New York City. Other members: 
William R. Stewart (ist),“Dr. Lee K. Frankel (N.Y. 
City), and Dr. James B. Murphy (N. Y. City), all 
residing in New York City; Dr. J. Richard Kevin 
(2d), Brooklyn;. Mrs. Agnes G. Fitzgerald (3d), 
Albany; Mrs. Eleanor W. Higley (4th), Underwood, 
Essex County; Ceylon H. Lewis ( 

Paul S. Livermore \ (6th), Ithaca; Mrs. Lillie B. 
Werner (7th), Rochester; Mrs. Caroline O'Day 
(9th), Rye. 

Charles H. Johnson, Director of State Charities, 
Albany, N. Y., is the chief executive and adminis- 
trative officer of the Board and of the Department, 
and is appointed by the Board. Under the executive 
head of the department are the following divisions 
each in charge of an Assistant Director: 

_ Division of Dependent Adults, having the super- 
vision of almshouses and other institutions for the 
care of the aged and matters pertaining to State, 
alien, nonresident and Indian poor: 

Division of Child Welfare, dealing with institu- 
tions and agencies for the care of children and other 
child welfare problems, including the supervision of 
boards of child welfare and of agencies placing chil- 
dren in foster homes; 

Division of Medical Institutions, having charge 
of problems connected with hospitals, dispensaries 
and sanatoria; 

Division of Administration of State Institu- 
tions, in which is placed responsibility and control 
of the State institutions under the Department; - 

Division of Visitation and Inspection, the head 


5th), Syracuse; - 


of which is the secretary of the Board who is respon- * 


sible for carrying out the Board’s work of visitation 
and inspection of institutions as provided in the 
constitution. 

Other divisions, the heads of which are responsible 
to the Director of State Charities, are: Statistics and 
Records; General Administration; the State Com- 
mission for the Blind is also a bureau_of the Depart- 
ment. 

The constitutional powers and duties of the Board 
comprise the visitation and inspection of all charit- 
able, eleemosynary, correctional or reformatory insti- 
tutions which are supported in whole or in part by 
moneys derived from taxation, except the State 
School for the Blind at Batavia, and the institutions 
under the supervision and control of the Depart- 
ments of Mental Hygiene, and Correction. The 
Board bas supervisory authority over 1004 institu- 
tions and approximately 1,000,000 persons are aided 
annually by the institutions and agencies under the 
supervision of the Board, of which 834,826 were 


eared for in institutions and 160,256 outside of in-. 


stitutions. \ 

In addition the follo powers have been con- 
ferred upon the Board by the Legislature; Licensing 
of dispensaries, the estab nt of rulés for their 
operation, an 
pensaries whether in receipt of public moneys or not; 
supervision of children placed out or boarded out in 
family homes; supervision of the work of boards of 
child welfare; care of State and Indian poor persons; 


the transfer to other states and countries of non-. 


resident and alien poor persons; approval of sites 
and of plans for buildings for almshouse purposes, 
and of plans for public general hospitals; the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs; approval or ae 
proval of the incorporation of institutions for charit- 
able purposes, and thé approval of foreign corpora- 
tie Store of New York. 

‘hehe Dep: artment has direct) administrative au- 


‘thority over the following State charitable and re- 


rmatory institutions, 
rag Sea York State Training School for Girls, 
Hudson. Receives girls, not over the age of sixteen 
years, who shall be legally commit thereto as 
vagrants or on conviction for any criminal offense. 
tate Agricultural and Industrial School. 
Industry. Receives male children between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen years who shall be legally com- 
mitted thereto as vagrants or on conviction for any 
criminal offense; also’ malje children under the age 
of twelve years convicted of ap offense which if com- 
mitted by an adult would be a felony. 
New York State Hospital for the Treatment 
of Incipient. Pulmonary Tubercu*sis, Ray 
Brook, Essex County. Receives patient’ unable to 


the visitation and inspection of dis- — 


in charitable institutions in ~ 


ci) 


4 


Noa ae } . 
anking. . 


_ cedi lication. 
is aoe ‘3 Orthopedic Hospital for 
- Children, f t- | Commissi: _ Correct aie Btete ie: 
\ ment indigent 1 ; the State Re- 
State for a perio Bedford Hilis and the - 
crippled or defor e under. 
from which they are p tof Correction, a3 
formed. 2 
New York State Womian’s Relief Corps Home, 
- Oxford. Receives honor alisted from the State 
sailors or marines, who either e rom the Sta < A ; : , 
of New York or who have been residents of the State | DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICE. 
for one year prior to application, their wives, widows, | - Head—Chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
mothers and dependent daughters; also army nurses. | sion: Department kere, over all functions of the 
Each of the foregoing institutions has a board of Public Service Co on and of the Transit Com- 
visitors appointed by the Governor, and a Superin- | mission. \ 
 tendent appointed by the State Board of Chari jes. State Division. Head——Public Service Comiis- 
“The New York House of Refuge, Randall’s | sion, consisting of five members ($15,000 each), 
Island, New York. City, is an institution under | ten years, appointed by the Governor and Senate, 
private man funds for its sup- | present mem retaining office until expiration of 
ort are deri terms. : 
Metropolitan Division. Head—Transit. commis- 
3 als sion of three persons ($15,000 each), nine years, 
e on commitment for misde- | appointed by the Governor, present Transit. Com- 
missioners retai office until expiration of term. 
of the paper Exercises the jurisdiction of the Transit Commission. 
€ , 
at 108 E. 22nd BN. Y BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
me City: ntendent, in charge; and Functions unchanged. Head—Superintendent of 
ec atiaey) Fr ffalo. Banks, appointed by Governor, present incumbent 
‘ ; retaining office until expiration of term. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


_ Functions unchanged, Head—Superintendent of 
insurance, appointed by Governor, present incum- 
pent holding office until expiration of term. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE. 

Functions unchanged. Head—State Civil Service 
Commission, consisting.of three members, appointed 
by Governor. Present Commissioners retain office 

until expiration of terms. : 
Note—Wherever the words “appointed by Gov- 
] Head— | ernor” are used, “and by the Senate” is understood. 

~ -Followin g As a list of Gus CeeeWy Saute ta Vg Plate of Nor Fork wich are the bi 
ee i sounty sea) e State of New York whic 

 eourts and other official institutions: : art he Dae a 


Country. County Seat. CouNTY. County Seat. - 
7 Paths Co elit OO ae [epee mes Marta Pamela ci SE = 


Madison....... 
Monroe........ 
ontgomery.... 


0. 
Euiaabethtown. 
...|Malone. Oswego... 
. |Johnstown. OtsegOs o2 0% 205% 


Bo ‘arsaw. ° ? 
;|Lake Pleasant. laer <i e 

‘There were in 1920 in New York 932 towns, 59 St. George became the. count t 

- cities, and 47t incorporated villages. Long Beach | County in January, 1920, Teck ail’ ko wolher 


became a eity in 1922. 
Cities of the 1st elass in New York State are of Pr nada moved there from the village of Rich- 


over 175.000 inhabitants; 2d class, from 50,000 to The name kins, 
C A MRD oe t2 ] ', ” of Wat UW 
ie AA piCUe; 98 siBas) uncer 60,000. ee Re Oe 


A NEW YORK STATE BANKING STATISTICS. 


(The fi which 27.) : 
‘Trust Cos. ae} 
1,051,879, 000 
ti leaner |e | eae 
84,103,097 Deals. yemetan H eH "938 Baht 9 o : 


; 1 ee i fe baci pte -11,965,710,704 | 6,017,207,655 \ 
a ‘ yate nd Bakers to-| There were on July 1, 1927, in the whole State, 149 
- taled, $28,673,084: Canit +5003 : ‘otal F ee ee 
Ors 1s: peat =, $18,003, sh 500; Surplus, $3.- | Savings Banks, with Total Resources of $4,575,275,- 
+ rch S CAGE geno Dr otto redactions obama 
: - 5 ’ 5 oO , 
450,362; al Stock, $54,421,150; Total Bene. yer on pence y 


i osed during year, 
) arene, dn the | 736.9 jeposited Gudne yest exeiuind. 
ey p 1 oe _ credited, 668,178; ount 
‘apltal Stock, $216,200- Ing year, $1,229,550,802;  diviaen 
, ,111,855. \ _ ‘ited and paid during year, 106,502,218. 
y A \ \ - x | ) 
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New York State—Judiciary; Penal Institutions. 


‘THE STATE 


‘Terms of Judges end Dec. 21 of year named. 

Salaries—Chief Judge Court of Appeals, $22,500; 
his associates,. $22, 000 each; Justices of the Supreme 
goat $22,500 in New York City, $15,000 in rest of 


GOURT OF APPEALS. 
-Chtef Judge—Benjamin N. Cardozo, New Reb ae 
4 (1940); ath Judges—Irving Lehm: 
Caan Cuthbe W. Pound, Lockport £1930); 
Fredeti ek % cae aa se en (William 8. 
yracuse (1928); ellogg, 
Pintebutg (939); John F. 0’ Brien (1941). 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
The full term is 14 years, ending at the close of 
ae: Dec. 31 of the year after election; but the term also 
a ends automatically at the close of Dec. 31 of the 
z. year in which a Justice reaches 70; which is the age 
a, of retirement from the bench. 

, Follo are the Supreme Court Justices, 
judicial districts; terms ended Dec. 31 of year eet 
x irst District (Manhattan and the Bronx; 
i residence in Manhattan unless otherwise indicated) — 
Hammer. (1939); Louis A. Valente 
‘ . Delehanty (1929); John M. 
< Tierney, Bronx (1929); Edward R. Finch ne: 
rge V. Mullan, Bronx (1930); Richard H. 

chell, Bronx 1930); Thomas C. T. Crain t1930)2 
John V. McAvoy (1931); Nathan Bijur .(1932); 
on Ford (1932); Victor J. Dowling (1932); Rich- 
peer. . Lydon (1932); Bh SL Ae Churchill (1932); 

Edward J. Gavegan 
(1933); 


Francis 
O'Malley (1934); Tsldor wary el (1 i934 : 
H. Black (1936); Edward J. McGoldrick (1936); 
Jose h M. Kauer ae tis eremiah T. Mahoney 
> (1937); Salvatore A. Cotillo (1937); Peter A. Hatting 
( iat Charles al ai Phoenix 
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. Peters (i940); 

(1940); Henry L. Sherman, Alfred H, Townley. 

Second District (Counties of Kings, Nassau, 
Queens, Richmond and Suffolk; residence, Brook- 
lyn, unless otherwise indicated) Charles J. Druhan 
(1939); James A. Dunne (1940); Burt Jay Humphrey 
(1938); ao Callaghan (1929); James C. Cropsey 
i 2 


woe y 


S2nR 


hing 5 


Jo 
C Mitchell May 
a reed Carswe its 
} war : 
‘ hevannd soudaer, Glen Head 
Third District (Counties ot Albany, Columbia, 
Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan and Ulster) 


_—s—i“<i‘ SY «State =Prisons—Auburn, at Auburn, Cayuga 
, County; Clinton, at Dannemora, Clinton County; 
_ Great Meadow, at Comstock, Washington County; 
_ Sing Sing, at Ossining, Westchester County. 

The State prisons and prison hospitals on May 
He 1926, were filled to capacity for the first time 
“in fourteen years, with a total of 7,200 inmates. 

State Institutions for. Criminal Insane— 


br atieawan Hospital, Dutchess 
F eh sae fe annemora, 


at Beaco 
Hospital, at 


The Legislature in 1927 hardened the Baumes 


Laws. 

vids A Central Bureau of Criminal Records was created 
_ on and after July 1, 1927, and is a Division of the 
State Department of Correction. 


District Attorney representing the people, 
aS yy BOW, ADD pel the same as the defendant, except 


in 
e, in in charging jury, must state to them 
ee ge the Aha ts ot eo they must 
the punishment, but that it rests with 
0 fix such punishment as may be provided 


a é NEW YORK STATE PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 


JUDICIARY. Rite ' 
—Gilbert D. B. Hasbrouck, "Rtngeton (1930); spbon 


1 Oe 


V. S. Cochrane, Hudson (1928); Pierce H. Russell, 
Troy (1940); Charles E. Spi ,, Cobleskill 1930)3 
Harol Hinman, Alb: 


‘Albany (1935); George H. 


Ss J. Staley, 
ban (ge Monticelis 92s): - 
Fourth District i 


Counties ‘of Clinton, Essex, 

Franklin, Fulton, amilton, Montgomery, St. 

Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren’ and 

Washington)—Edward C. Whitmyer, Wee at e 

(1931); Christopher J. Heffernan, Am 

(1939); Charles C. Van Kirk, Greenwich | wia83)5 ren 

Edward M. Angell, os Falls (193 

Crapser, Massena (1935); O. - Byron Seeealene ‘Eliza 

bethtown. 
Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer, “Jefterson; 


Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Osw oS irving 
G. Hubbs, Pulagki (1939); Leonard 

Syracuse; Jerome L. Cheney, ro ae (1938); “Yous 
M. Martin, Clinton (1933); K. 


ville (1935); Ernest I. Edi Sopa iS} racuse 1 
Edward ‘N. Smith, Watextown (193 37) hee ae 
ee a Utica (1938); Clayton I. ie ashi 


Abra elloges 

kKhodes, Binghamton (1937); as 

wich (1937); Joseph D. Senn, Onelds (1930). 
Seventh District (Counties of caruee vines 

ston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, 

Yates)—Adelbert P. Rich, Auburn CRs villiam ae 

W. Clark, marees (1928) ; Samuel Nelson Se ha ¢ 


am_L. 


(1931); 

E. Pierce, Buffalo (1933); 

Buffalo (1933); Harley N. ‘orosby, 
Clinton T. Horton, Buffalo (1935); J: 
Warsaw (1936): George A. Larkin 


ur 8. ¥: 34); Geol 
Taylor, ir., Moun Vernon (1936); William Be, iS 
ley, Yonkers. 


‘ 
hope for reformation. Thus the inmates of Sepanoad ’ 
niny, stay there for life, unless they improve. — wy 
State Reformatories—Zimira Reformatory, 
Chemung County; State’ Reformatory 
Women, at Bedford estchester Coun! Cet 
pee Training School for Women, at Ate on 
‘ounty. 


the criminal insane. 

The House of Refuge. on Randall's Isl: 
New York City, is a private corporation, \bi 
under State supervision. : 


victions. A repo 
an identification is sufficient, 


Laws have aroused muc ch Gibuieton 
and have developed some 
tion, one criticism be’ that they operate 
too automatically and do not give the snake enonen 
discretion in dealing with individual c: 
“These laws have, since their enactment in New 
York, been adopted in a number of the other 


states. s 


The Baumes 
ate out the state. 


. T2078! 


We Burkard, D., ieee 
Whitestone.|21—Hy. 


BEAN ‘A Kenn 5 Dig 
+ Pillip M, ft iientela, D., B'klyn. 
5—Daniel F. Farrell, D., B’klyn. 
Renn ee Evans, D., Brooklyn. 
7—Jno. A. Hastings, an B’klyn. 
power. t . Love, ‘ooklyn. 
g—Chas. B. Russell, , B'Klyn. 
10--Jere F. Pwomey.. Do B’klyn. 
eas Jacobson, Bkdyn 
i Quinn, D. Manhattan, 
. Burchill, D., Man’h'n. 


24—Thos. J 
25—W.W. Westall, 


33—H, 


\3 15—John L, Buckley, D., Ret 
D. : pew et 


 1§—T. I. Sheridan, 
17—Abr. qoeeerere: 


+ 
‘Aibeng th B. Lidzy, . Hayes, 
Broadway; Rudolph rai s » Cohoes, 
Allegany—Cassius_ ebeion. . Ri; West “Clarksville. 
- Bronx—(1) N. J. Eberhard, D 300 E. 162d St.; (2) 
W. F. Smith, D., 314 BK. 140th St. (3) Jus s. 
eck St.j (4) ae pge M te A 


ie Ha mberg, D 
(6) C g » Lees. aes 1436 


solos 1834 
. Kinsley, D., 
roome—(1) Eamund B. hed ha pee 
; Bipot: (2) Forman BE. Whitcomb, R., Endicott. 
farausus—James W. Watson, R., ‘New Albion. 
yuga—C. D. Van Alstine, R. 
utauqua—(1) H, E. V. Porter, R.; (2) Joseph 
. MeGinnies, R., Ripley. : 
mung—G. A. Turner, R., Horseheads. 
henango—Bert Lord, R., ‘Afton. 
-Clidton—C. D. Munsil, R. 
- Coiumbia—Heary M. James, R., Hudson. 
 Gortland—tirving F. Rice, R., Cortland. 
 Delaware—Ralph H. Loomis, R., Sidney. 
Sarees Howard N. Allen, R., Pawling; 
John M. Hackett, R.. “Poughkeepste. 
therwise poten) Ae oa 
3h Pons: 


D., 725 


) H. 
¥F. Cooke, R. 
, Eden. 


R., South Byron. 


> Genesee We oe R., Windham 
erkimer—Theodore L. Ro) ers, F., Little Falls. 
- Sefterson—J. Ww. bia er) 
eee Charlés F - Cline, D., 87 Warren S8t.; 
Hearn, 1439 "Ocean Ave. (3) 
one sillen, D., 806 Hicks St.; (4) G BE. Den- 
» 82 Clermont Ave.; (5) J. J. Cooney, D. 
i &) 7. J. Schwartzwald, » 62 


7 Ten 
D., ist 1 Havemeyer 
’ Humboldt St.; 3 


r Ave 
slarence Po Fisher, R., Lyons Falls, 
Stockweather, R., Hunt. 
Fiareah 


AON Richimyer, B. 
| NGentte: 2 Edwin W. Wallac 
=~. Centte: (2) L. Ww, Hall, R., eae Bay. 


x i ry 


7 £ ~ r ‘ - ; ‘ 
New York State—Legisiature, yee 


NEW “YORK (STATE LEGISLATURE. 
(Meets each year first Wednesday in-January;. 


SENATE ELECTED IN 1927 TO 

aT ca iL. Thompson, R,, Kings fete age ey Js Nomae ines 

d0-A. $. Feld, D., Manhattan. 

G. Schackno, D., Bronx. 
22-—Benj. Antin, D., Bronx. 

23—John J. Dunnigan, 

J. Walsh, D 


26—S. C. Mastick, Re” Pleasanty’te. 
iat i H. Baumes, F 


Pe i, 


Frecapidiat {on—Demoerats, 62; ees 28bi total, 150. 


members receive $2, 500 salary.) 


SERVE IN 1927-8. ‘ 

D., Man.)35—Jeremiah Keck, R; Jonnst OWD. 
Manbhat’n.|36—ilenry D. Williams, R., Utica. 
37—Perley A. Piveups; R., Watert’ n 
fait R. Fearon, R., Syracuse. 

9—J. W. Gates, R., Chittenango. 
40—B. R. Wales, R., Binghamton. 
41—Jas, 8S. Truman, R., Owego. 

J. Hewitt, R., Locke. 


Bronx. 
Biaten Isl, 
R.,White Pl’ns. 


Newb’g. 
Hy . Park. 


’, 57 Kenm: 
p,; 301 Ww. pod. St: 
Scammel St.; 


ha, f., 336 Bth St.; (9) John H. Cour 
w W. 89th St; (10) Fa Phelps Phelps, # 


be rhb Me Cantor, 
Ave.; G ) John’ 


onpy. D “gett 


312 Rraniatient 
7 First Ave.; 
(13) John P. Nugent, D., 10 St. “ie ace) 
Ha T. Hi seins, p.. ane E. amuel 
otstad er, R., 90th St.; “(6) Maurice 
, D., 305 E. 87th Bi. Ae ee Meyer Alec 
ort 74 'Fitth Ave. (18) V. H. Auleta, 168 
"116th St.; (19) Abr. renthat. Ry 
side Ave.; (20) Louis A. Cuvillier, D, 
(21) spet Grossman, ae 603 W. 140th St.; 
es Jorprn a 2 an, "614 W. 157th St.; 
23), A a Falk, 


, 261 gion Ave. 
R. Lockport; @) 


R.; (2) Russell G. 
Dunmore, R., 


reford: (8) George J. 

Skinner, R., Camden. 
Ononda a —) Horace M, Stone, R., Marcellus; 
(2). lis H. Sargent, R., 311 Summit Ave., 
ai eo" we Richard B; Smith, R., 411 Elm 


St., Syra 
Ontirig~ Robe 4 A. Wigs (Oban ini Creve, 
Cc aie ee 


A. Byrnes, D 


Orange—(1) 
(2) Alexander G. Wa 
Orleans—Frank H. Lattin, om Porn. 
{gest ee ee ar 
se Pr. mit! , Sp eld Center. 
Putnam—D. Mallory Stephens, Bes Etewe 
Qusene—Cay Deutschm: pe. AS 
Hendel, Middle V e; i c ov 
hauer, D., Deohere Point; (4) 
side; ’ (6) William F. Brunner, Ds setae 
Park; (6) Paul a: faatlngner, lage 
Reneseiaee—(1) M. F. Breen, D., Day: 2) Mattes ' 


Whitn Ber 
Richmond —( DF. A. Hannigan, D.,W.N. . Brighton; 
(2) William L. Vaughan, D., Tottenvill 
Rockland—Walter S. pooaney. R., nNyaek. 
St. Lawrence—(i) oda F, 5 Cares, Ra 
Gouverneur; (2) Walter L. ‘ene Massena. | 
Saratoga—Burton D. Ne eae , Ballston Spa. 
Schenectady (3 william M. Wi il agen a 
chenec' m co! oe 
Schoharie—Kenneth H. Fake, R., pte. 
Schuyler—J. A. ape epard, R, 
Seneca—William H. ree Cleef, R., Seneca Falls, 
Steuben—(1) Wilson. M R., Corning; 


Webster Edmonds, 
Suffolk John G. Ris novyon. "3 
John Boyle, fe Bs eoumeion oe ee 


Spiraea " Cc D. 4, Calilcoon. 
| Samat anti ‘tter, adage 
Ulster--Millard. ames H. HODIEE fio 8 Eee aoe 
Washingioa Hd Boyce, 7 ; 
on—! olomew, 
Wayne— *ellier ae ae 
Warenecn WwW. C. “Dison Ri, er 
9 Herbert. Pe 5 Ry Senrpdale, D 
Garniese, Ra_Sf High Bee Yonk 8 W Le 
Condon, R. Yon ers. 
Wyomiag—J, R 


Yates—Hawin C wach a Ra enn Yan. 


"s 


MAYORS. 
Thomas Willett... 


667 
1668-1670 


Nicholas Bayard. . 
S. van Cortlandt. . 


1 11698-1699! 
:|1699-1700 
700- 


bi 1710-1711)| 62 


~ New York City—Mayors, 1665-1927; City Hall. 


MAYORS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
MAyors. 


Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726]| 67 


Paul Richard..... 1735-1739|| 69 
John Cruger, Sr.../1739-1744 
1671 Stephen Bayard. . .|1744-1747 
Edward Holland. . 
Jobn Cruger, Jr.. .|1757-1766 
Whitehead Hicks.. 
D.Matthews, Tory|1776-1784 
James Duane..... 
Richard Varick. . . 
Edward Livingston}/1801-1803 
De Witt Clinton. .}1803-1807 
Marinus Willett. ..|1807-1808 
De Wit Clinton. .| 1808-1810 
Jacob Radcliff... .|1810-1811 
De Witt Clinton... a 83 


C. W. Lawrence... 
Aaron Clark 


Terms. MAYORS. Terms. 
William V. Brady .|1847-1848 
W. F. Havemeyer.|1848-1849 
Caleb S. Woodhull] 1849-1851 
A. C, Kingsland... .]1851-1853 
J. A. Westervelt...|1853-1855, 
Fernando Wood.. .|1855-1858 
Daniel F. Tiemann} 1858-1860 
Fernando Wood.. .|1860-1862 
George Opdyke... 
C. G. Gunther, . . ./1864-1866 
John T. Hoffman. .| 1866-1868 
T. Coman (Acting) 1868 
A. Oakey Hall. . . .|1869-1872 
W. FE. Havemeyer.|1873-1874 
S.B.H.Vance(Act.) 1874 
Wm. H. Wickham.|1875-1876 
Smith Ely........ 1877-1870 
£’ Edward Cooper. . .|1879-1888 
-|1815-1818]| 85 | William R. Grace..|1881-1882 
1818-1821|| 86 |Franklin Edson. . .|1883-1884 
* 87 | William R. Grace..|1885-1886 
88 |Abram S. Hewitt..|1887-1888 
89 |Hugh J. Grant... .|1889-1892 
90 |Thomas F. Gilroy. }1893-1894 
91 | William L. Strong. |1895-1897 
92 |*R. A, Van Wyck.|1898-1901 


93 |Seth Low........ 1 
904-1909 
1913 


-|1726-1735]| 68 


1747-1757 
1766-1776 


= = 


0000 MAINININININISI“G“I51 


1784-1789 
1789-1801 


NRK COONAMNKWNRHO 


94 |G. B. McClellan. . 
95 | William J. Gaynor .}1910- 


my 


30 |Caleb Heathcote. .}1711-1714'} 63 | Robert H. Morris 96 |Ardolph L. Kline.. 1913 
31 |John Johnson..... 1714-1719 '| 64 | James pee 844-1845|| 97 |John P. Mitchel... |1914-1917 
32 RS van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720|| 65 |W. F. Havemeyer. |1845-1846]| 98 |John F. Hylan... .}1918-1925 
33 ‘Robert Walters... .'1720-1725!' 66 ‘Andrew H. Mickle'1846-18471' ¢9 ‘James J. Walker... 1926- 


* Robert A. Van Wyck wus the first mayor of 
Greater New York, formed by the consolidation of the 
several counties into five boroughs of a united 
municipality, effective Jan. 1, 1898. 

New York County became Manhattan Borough, 
Kings County became Brooklyn Borough, and that 


THE NEW YORK CITY HALL. 


The first City Hall was the Stadt Huys, situated 
at No. 73 Pearl St. It was a great stone buil i 
1642 by Gov. Kieft ut the West India 

used first as a warehouse and 


tayer! 


n. 

In 1653. when the Burgher government was 

Sethe the are was converted into the 
it Huys, or City Hall. 

e The second City Hall stood on the northeast 

corner of Nassau and Wall Sts. The site is now 

‘lowe te the United ker Subtreasury_ building. 


inaugura 
President of the United States. 
nthe first foundation stone of the third and present 


City 
Sept. 20, 1803, 
outskirts of the city. 


Mangin. 

The edifice is a beautiful structure in the style 
of the Italian Renaissance, 216 feet long by 105 
feet deep. : 

he south front and sides are of Stockbridge 
(Mass) marble, but the rear was built of brown- 


stone white in 1900). 

eA c overnment first met in the new Ci 
Hall, July 4, 1810, while it was yet uncomple 
the finishing touches not having been put on un 


1812. 
Besides the executive offices of the Mayor, Presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan, the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, the City Clerk, the 
Chamber of the Board of ‘Aidermen. and the old 
Council Chamber, the building contains one room 
of unusual interest—the Governor's Room. 

The Governor's Room is socalled on account of 
its collection Ea Nacsa of Governors and other 


di citizens. . 
Gi nor’s Room may also be seen the 
SD a whishy Washington was inaugurated first 


st’ Co) 
City Hall), before men- 
from Federal Hall kavcond' © ule a woven In ilk: 


famous pear 


Among the historic associations of City Hall. 


Rev. Samuel 


part of New York County just north of the Harlem 
River (the upper slice of which had been taken from 
Westchester County) became Bronx Borough, Queens 
County became Queens Sorouay and Richmond 
County (Staten Island) became Richmond Borough. 

The_several county boards of supervisors were 
merged into a common Board of Aldermen. 


Park was the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the American Army there assembled 
July 9, 1776—an event commemorated by. a tablet 
on the south front of the building. 

On Sept. 4, 180% the two hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of Manhattan Island by Henry 
Hudson was celebrated in the City Hall. Gov. 
Tompkins, Mayor Clinton, the corporation officers 
and others vat present. The discourse was by 
er. : 

On Dec. 28, 1812, Capt. Hull, Commander of 
the U. 8. frigate, Constitution, was received in the 
Mayor's office atid presented with the freedom of 
the city by Mayor ‘ton. 

The funeral procession of Vice President George 
Clinton, who died April 20, 1812, started from 
City Hall. 

On Oct. 23, 1814, Gov. D. D. Tompkins, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the New York State Militia, 
and, by appointment of the President of the United 
States, in command of the Third Military District 
of the United States, made his headquarters in the 
City Hall. 

On Monday, Aug. 16, 1824, when William Pauld- 
ing (nephew of Andre’s captor) was Mayor, Lafayette 
was received by the corporation with distinguished ‘ 
honors. After a brilliant military, reception at the 
Battery and some ceremonies at Castle Garden, 
Lafayette was escorted to the City Halli. oe) 

On Nov. 4, 1825, the City Hall was the focus of 
the land celebration of the opening of the Erie Canal. 

On Oct. 14, 1842, it was the centre of the Croton 
water celebration. > 

In A , 1858, the laying of the Atlantic cable 
was celebrated by an illumination of the City Hall, 
from which the building caught on fire. The front 
was blackened with smoke and the windows re- 
mained boarded up for a long time. 

On Noy. 25, 1857, the funeral of Gen. William 
J. Worth took place from the City Hall, where 
his body had lain in state for two days. 

During the visit of Albert Edward (then Prince 
of Wales, and late King of England) to this country 
in 1860 he was received at the City Hall. _ 

A ceremony of public importance there was the 
formal commencement of the work on the under- 
ground rapid transit by the excavation of the first 
earth at the foot of the City Hall steps by Mayor 
Van Wyck, March 24, 1900. 

In more recent years, the Prince of Wales, the 
King and Queen of Belgium, Marshal Jefire of 
France, Gen. Pershing and many other notables 
have been received at the City Hall. 


o 


eiuenwnne of f the City af Wew, “work. 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS. 


—- 


> OFFICIAL TS Name. ' Politics| — Salary. of ‘Yerm.| Expires. 


Begs ea htsln tate otl OSG wip a erp htet aia etnies -| James J. Walker. . | $25,000 | 4 years Dee. 31, aa f 
eS ‘ Charles W, Berry. . | 25,000 4 years | gh 18 1939 
President Board of Alder: sphice ial t Ae a. 14 wenn 3 
Borough President of Ma die Den. ‘i years 
Borough President of Bronx Henry Bruckner. ee a a y 
Boroueh President of Hels Aeetrigs E ree Pe 4 15, 000 |. 4 years 
Boro resident of Queens t 1. 

‘Bereueh President of Richmond John A. Lyneh Jem. _£ueprs Dec, 31, 1929 


bove officials comprise the Board of Esti- The Board of Aldermen, w who ‘are aid $5, 000 a 
ein Maoetilanoese prise under the Home } year, eonstitute he Lower Branch of the MM onkipel 
Rule Act of 1924, is also the Upper Branch of the | Assembly, e bers, whe nerve two years, 
Municipal Asseenbly, and whe were tieeted 1925, are as follows 


i THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 
DISTRICT. . |. | Polit. DISPRICT. ji . Polit. {| DisTRict. 


. F, Tanahey. |] 23 .R. Smith.... ; | joprailes, 
; 4 A chads 5 . || 46 Howard Fenn) . 3 
M. Graubard... ‘ 1D . pom ee 


F, Cunningham. 
J.J. Molen:... 
W, O'Reilly..., 
0. COR. ope 0 5] 
UND... 62 Burden. . 
‘J, F. Kiernan... - || Rich’nd: 63 Denia Corcoran. 
W.L. Weber... 1164 Rs Se ee Dem. 
J. Campbell. .| D J. R. Dalton. 
— ... Dem, 


The President of the Board of Aldermen is 3 Board, the Banking Commission, the 
member, ef-oficia, of the Armory Board, eer Revision Commission, the Board of City 
cir of Estimate and Apportionment (eres Record, the Board of Estimate and Appordonment 

. the Sinking Fund Commission, and thi (three votes), Municipal Assembly, e Board of 


a New York and ucens Public Libraries, Trustees of Hunter College, the Teachers’ 
He is removable by the Governor on charges} tirement Board, airman Board-of Revision of 
after a hearing, The order of succession is Vice Assessments, the Sinking Fund Commission, and: 
‘Chairman, Chairman of the Finance Committee, | of the trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
The City Clerk, Michael J. Cruise ($10,000), term | History, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
ears, is appointed by the Board of Al ermen, the Public Libraries, 


md is removable on charges by a two-thirds vote Ged Comptroller is removable by the Governor 
the Board, of which he is the Clerk. on ¢ barges ee a ~hearing He meconsot ee 
pointed e Mayor, serves until the end o} 
PUTIES OF THE MAYOR, year, & Rew suecessor being meantime yoted for. 
DUTIES OF PRES. BD) OF ALDERMEN. 


The President of the Board of Aldermen is 
elected for four years, and is a member, ex-officio 
of the Armory Board, the Board of Estimate and 
Apawoneen (ented votes), the Municipal As- 
nny, the Fund Commission, and the 
New York ont parr ns Public Libraries. 

' He is removabie by the Governor on ¢harges 
after a hearing. “The order of succession is Vice 
Chairman, Chairman of the Finance Committee, 


B’D OF ESTIMATE & APPORTIONMENT. 


Headguarters—Municipal_ Building. Consists of 
Mayor, with ee votes; Comptroller, thri vote 
the iene Pres. Board of Aldermen, three Vous: Pres. 
n case of of Manhattan, two av onee res. Brook: 
lyn, two votes; ide) Bronx, 
Rion next general bisleetion: in Note of Nipeon are Rich 
ar) is: President of the Board of Aldermen, Eerimate Piel ares ie sme as ‘elty 
hairman of the Board ot Aldermen, Chajir- hades olor va 
mee Committee Board of Aldermen. reduce but oo Ad one oe Badecl a e Board i 

Ss DUTIES OF THE COMPTROLLER. / thea) to lesan i pone, to area Iprovonneots and 

“+ The iy Compéraller is the iinancial adminis- ne” Board is also constituted, un ( 
_ trator of the city, and is, ex-officio, a member of | Rule Act, es Branch uted, ue the Hi tit 


€ ‘ BOROUGH OFFICERS. 
(City Hall, Manhattan; others, Borough Halls.) . 
* Manhattan—President ) pe Borough—Julius Broo President. of ih 
_ ‘Miller; Comméisstoner of Moy lie Woke Josten, Byrne; "Commissioner of Butt ; ear ea 
- Johnson; Assistant Soomntacisne: of Public Werks— terborg ; Secretary to the ree gent, ‘Peter 
_ James.J. Hagan; Secretary of the Borough—Eugene F. Breret ci ine * ‘orough—A, teat tiate le 
2 eae ge eat et tow a freident mamus ec pert B. Kl fnert: Aa Highways— 
: ngineer— ‘or i ‘nace 
Supt. Public Buildings and Of, fices— H F eet belbiatiad ea 
Supt. of Buildings—Charles Brady; ecretary, Bur, ‘ s—President of orough—Maurice 
pio POU Frank. cso potter of Fut lic pir Piglageee 
Bronx—President of the Borough—H Bruck- } Shi ;’ Borough Secretary— ry seeeple vippaee 
‘ommissioner of Public Worbice i J. Perio cioaph ipae of the he 
2 


lynny Secretary of the Borough—Wm, J. McKeown. Lynch; Commissioner of BUC TT rks 


4 \ 2 j 


\ 


Chas. E 


missioner, Jam Higgins 

etl 060 camnicetwent H. 
; Edward F. Bennett. Chief Clerk— 
- O'Neill, Reavtcien by the Peg Se and 
Several deputies and force of accountants. The duty 
of the bureau is to investigate the various depart- 
ments and bureaus. . 


Budget—Director of. 
Dérector—Charles L. Kohler ($12,000). 
Civil Service Commission. 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
President—Abr. eae ($8,500). Commissioners 
(37,500 each)—William Drennan and Ferdimand 
Q. Morton. Secretary—Martin A. Healy. Assistant 
Secretary, Joseph F. McDonald. Director of eine 
<r Pe aad Murray, Chief Clerk—George H 


Correction—Department of. 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
Commisstoner—Richard C. Patterson, Jr. ($10, 000) 
Deputy Commissioner—Robert L. Tudor ($7,000). 
And a force of aids. 
ets ata rd a (Tombs) is at Centre 
and Franklin P 


Docks—Department of. 
A, North River.) 
Michael Cosgrove ($10,000), 
is Tae ee by the "Mayor. Director of the Port— 
Emery. 
Education—Department o 
(Manhattan, tft Ave. and 59th Ste Brooklyn, 
131 n St., Plaza 5580.) 

Pri ehinne en Ryan of Queens. 
deni—M., 8S. Bech, “Manhattan. Other members of 
the Board—Mrs. Margaret McAleenan, Manhattan; 

William J. Weber, Bronx; Christopher C. Mollen- 
aver, Arthur S. Somers, Brooklyn; Ralph R. McKee, 

. 1. ' Secretary—Jos. Miller, jr. ($9,000). Assistant 
Rcratate: Chas. Hi ($6, "000). Supt. of School 
Butldings—($25,000). Supt. of School Supplies— 
Patrick Jones (312,000). *Supt, of Schools—William 
J. O'Shea ($20,000). Auditor—Fred’k D. Chambers 

Deputy Auditors (36.000)—-James L. 
Gustav _L. Graef, John B. Payne, William 

an; Charles Gilman. 
e Board of Education consists of seven members 
appointed for seven years each by the Mayor, and 
removable by the Ly aed on charges after a hearing. 


They serve without p: 


There are forty-eight Local School Boards, with 
five members in each, serving five years each (no 
salary), and appointed by the respective res 
Presidents. They looE aiter the schools in a 
a. way, subject to the Board of Education. 

Board of Superintendents consists bs the 
Superintendent - Schools and a number of Asso- 
te hg alert ents. 

oeTh ntendent of Schools is the chief ex- 
saute Pica of the Department of Education. 
He and his associates are appointed for six years 
by the Board of Education. 


Elections—Board of. 
Gpoee Gi pea sai Benalla, Ra GB 
Municipal uill eens,  Anable Ave., LT. 


pee he R. 
Heydt, Secretary; James Kane, Jacob A. 


. Members’ salary, each, $8,000. ree 
Pres Howard Cohen. Dep. Chief Clerk—Georgé 
W. Conklin. 


faembers of the Board of Elections are 
Suabteior two years by the Board of Alaermen. 
It is, by law, a bi-partisan body. nae 
mate and Apportionment—Board o 
Headquarters Niunkeipal Building. th atl me 
Peter McGowan. Chief Engineer—Arthur S. 


Finance—Department of. 
Headquarters—Municipal Building 


Tuttle. 


_ DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS Ie THE CITY GOVERNMENT. 


ments and Arrears. Offices—Same as Receivers 


Oe City Ch b tf 
amberlain, Edward J. Flynn, Muni- 
cipal Building $12,000), "is pees Hf by the Mayor. 
ity Chamberlain js, ex-officio, a member — 


- The Ci 
of the Banking and Sinking Fund Commissions, 


Fire Department. , 
Copephatian. Sebi = ‘a Brooklyn, Ratt d St.) 
‘0: s ohn orman, appointe 
Mayor ($10. 060). _ ras 
Deputy Fire Ctievintictoee Joseph M. Hanno oe 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond: Charles W. 
Jannicky, Brooklyn and Queens. Chief/—John Kenlon. 
OnE ey Brooklyn and ee eu Se Davin. 
Te arshal—Thomas P. ro De: 
Fire Marshal—John P. Prial. ae ace iy 


Heaith—Department of. 

(Manhattan, 505 Pearl St., genecal hencguatioee 
Bronx, 464 E. Tremont’ Ave.; Brooklyn, Wil- 
loughby and Fleet Sts.; Queens, 440 Fulton St., 
Jamaica; Richmond, 514 Bay’ St., Stapleton) 
Commisstoner, appointed by the “Mayor, mw 

Louis I. Harris ($10,000). Deputy Commissioner — 

(Director of Hospital) Dr. Shirley W. Wynne ($7, RF0RD} oo 

Deputy and Sanitary Superintendent—Dr. W. 

* | nerd PP ($6 500). ay to the Departnibne-<iberae 

nar 


Department. 

(Manhattan, Miuntotoel Building; Brooklyn, oe 
cipal Building; Queens, Municipal Buil 

poration Counsel—George P. Nicholson ($15,0' 0). 3 
Secretary—Joseph H. Johnston ($6,500). Chief — 
Clerk—John H. Greener ($7,000). There. are 
sistant corporation counsel in charge of each Boroug 


Marriage License Bureau. r 
(Municipal eine in Manhattan and Borough 
Halls in other Boroughs.) : 


Parole Commission,. * $y, 
‘ (Municipal Building, Manhattan.) Pky 
Chatrman—B. de N. Srecreee 500). ‘Members—~ 
John C. Maher aud Harry Sta . The ex-officto 
members are the Commissioner of ~ bet gtr Gh 
the Police Commissioner. Secretary—T. 
nick. “Chief Parole Officer—Jas. J. ei 


' Parks—Department of. , 
(Manhattan, Arsenal Bl Central Park, Brooklyn 
Litchfield’ Mansion, Prospect Park; Bro: 

Zbrowski Mansion, Claremont Park: Queens, Th 
Overlook, Forest Park, Richthond Hill; Ri chmon 
Borough Hall, St. George.) ; 
The President vf the Board and Commissioner ‘for , 
Manhattan Walter Herrick, and the commissioners 
for each borough ale appointed by the greg 
Secretary to the Board—Willis Holly. : 


Piant and Structures—Department our a 
Otic (Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brooklyn, — 
179 Washington St.) (Formerly the Department 
of Bridges.) 
Ceommisstoner, appointed by the Mayor, Attend 
Goldman ($10,600). 


y 
Executice Officer—Francis J. Ryan ($6,250). a; 
Engineer—Edw. A. Byrne ($15,000). Chief Er rt 
of Ferrtes—Calvin T. Crocker ($9,000); Secretar, 
Department—Robert H. Hibbard (36, 260), 
Police Department. -: 
ap age 240 Centre S8t.; Brooklyn, 485 Ben en 
Queens, 9ist Ave. and 168th St., Jamaica; — 
Brons, 1925 Bathgate ‘Ave.; Richmona, 78 Rich- 
mond Terrace, d 
The Commissioner of of Plea ($10, 000)-—Joseph A ti 
Warren. Deputies—Phil ee Hoyt, Fel ix A 
oe John A. Leach, Nelson Ruttenbe ose ph de pat 
Commissioner and deputies are all appointed 
Ey tke mayor. Chtef Inspector—W. J. Laney. nese , 
Clete Grant Crabtree. : 
Public Service Commission—(8165, fe O08 Each 
(120 erage Manhat fs 
This is a part of the State one nat ot the ONS 


4 


nd is put here for reference. 
Cty, Gompiroier Charles Ww, “Berry fer Hea oe ny Srl ape | 1s -Oue, ‘Prendergast ne 
A ee ee he eee 
: ae nents and Arrears—John J. ean ate S00) Roberts, Albany ($6,500). Counsel—Charles G.” ; 
Collector of of Ctty Revenue—Katharine p ae (gis, 1000), ; Oey Big B Vanne 
Uections, sments, man, Albany ( - ‘ “4% 
a ee ee Purchase—Department of. 
Auni Commisstoner—Peter J. Dooling ($12, 600); Deputy 
Commissioner—James P. Donohue. cgikes 


Bedford Allison. 


Public Service Coiauesio =e 000 Each) 
Metropolitan Division (Transit Commission) 
‘ (270 Madison Avenue, Manhatt an.) 
- Chairman—Jobn F, Gilchrist, Leon G, Godley, 
Chas. C. Lockwood. Secretary—James B. Walker 
($6,500). Chief RRC I ae GC. Lancaster, 
Consulting Engineer—Daniel L, ‘Turner. Counsel 
Clarence M. Lewis. 


Public Welfare—Department of. 
(Manhattan and Bronx, Municipal Building, Man- 


hattan; Brooklyn and Queens, 327 Schermerhorn 
St., Brooklyn; Richmond, Borough Hall, St. 


Geonme.) 
S$. Coler ($10,000) is ap- 


misstoner—Bird 
pomiod by the Mayor. Secretary——i. James Brody. 


Standards and Appeals—Board of. 
i (Manbattan, Municipal Building.) 
Chairman—William E, Walsh ($12,500). Other 
: Commissioners—Henry L, Connell, James P. Holland, 
¢ gon Gr uilfoyle, and Fire Chief John Kenlon Secre- 
: tary— iltiam J. O’Gorman, 
Taxes and Assessments—Department of. 


a Manhattan. Municipal Building; Bronx, ‘Tremont 
and rthur Aves.; Brookiyn, 503 Fulton. St.; 


‘Queens, Court Square, Long Tsland City; Rich- 
mond, Borough Hall.) 
"The Board—Henry 
($12,000). 


President 


M. _Goldfogle, ‘ 
Williams, 


Commissioners—Richard H. 


— 


Earl H. ee Geonie 
ayne, James J. Sexton and Lewis. M. swasey a 
(so, 3000 each). Secretary—Isidor Greenbaum. 
Street Cleaning—Department of ae 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, 501 E. 

16lst St.; Brooklyn, Municipal Building. 
Commissioner—Alfred A. Taylor ($10, 000), is ap- 

pointed by the Mayor. 


Tenement House Department. 


(Manhattan and Richmond, Municipal Building: 
Bronx, H, Tremont and Arthur Ayes.; Brooklyn 
end Gus ueens, Municipal Building, Court Street, 

TOO. 
Commisstoner—W alter GC. Martin-($10,000), is ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. 


Water Supply—Board of, 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 


Preston ephen ‘J. Gillespie ($12,000). 
members ($12,000 each)—James_ P. Sinnott, Pp. EF: 
Donohue.  Secretary—Benjamin F. Fingigler. Enter 
Engineer—Thaddeus Merriman, Consulting Engt- 
neer—J. Waldo Smith. 


Water Supply, Gas and Electricity—Dept. of. 


(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, Tremont 
and Arthur a°E- Prookivn. 50 ‘Court St.; ue 
Anable St., L. I City: Ri omen? Boro 
Commissioner—Nicholas Hayes ne a tO), 

appointed by. the Mayor. 


qh Kenny, 


= 


Othe? 


COUNTY OFFICES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


County Clerk. 
) Manhatten: County Court House, Court House 

; “Bquare: Bronx, 161st Street and Third Avenue; 
Brooklyn, Hail of Records; Queens, 364 Fulton 

é et, Jamaica; Richmond, Court House, St. 
¥ > Geolge,) 

New York County—William “YP. Collins, D. 

15,000), Deputy—Thomas M. Farley. 

Bronx County—Robert L. Moran, D. ($10,000). 
* oe Clerk—James Cunnion. 

; cher ts County—Wm. E. Kelly, D. ($12,000). 
Chief Clerk—Thos. M, Burke ‘ 
Queens _County—Edw. WwW. Cox, D. ($10,000). 

Deputy—Jobn Theofel. 

- Richmond County—James L. Vail, ($7,000). 

‘east is also County Register. 

District Soak 


Colt mond, Rene P Hall, St. George.) 
York — County—Joab H. Banton, D. 

00) There are twenty Assistants and torty- 

mse fpegionts, Chief Clerk—William L 


Queens punty—Richard 
ae 
é " Richmond County—A. C, Fach (35,000), 
__ Jurors—Commissionei of, 
lanhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 1918 Arthur 
_ Ayenue;. Brooklyn, 635 Fulton Street; Queens, 
Court House, Long Belang City; Richmond, County 
Court House, St, George.) 
New. more Sounty--prederick 135,000) (38, 00) . 
Mason king: 
Drennan . _ Queens 
Rich- 


Public POR AGise sod 
Hall a Reconds: tt osage 2808 Third 
ueens, + 
nook, Es Rich- 
$1) i000 bBronx— 


kV. Ke 
etohaenie 


es = 
Fulton’ Street, Paaeg 


eae oh attanmJam Egan 
aes be Brown (34,6 tke an 
¥ site hogs © ( ) 


YRAR. | Bish. . 
19ll.. the 318,000 
19 


Low, 

Seeaheys $13, pear 

| 195 000 iS" fed 
3, 7, 00: 


1 
13, 9,200 
17,500! 12,000 


ene fare 
$23,500 500)| 810.0001139 

23,000} 15,30! 
000 , cee 


9.600 His aes 
000! 10,500]|1915.:.. 
17,500! 12,0001'1916. .. 


1831. aya 500 


County "pate ae 
Bronx, Tremont 


aan Tat ark Coens Ws 
J. Donegan ($4,600). 

Bronx County—Louis A. Schoffel, D. ($10,000). 
Chief Deputy _Register—-Thos. A. Mah er ($4,500). 
Chief Clerk—Johbn E. MeWilliams 

Kings Courty—Jas. A. - MeQuade, D- ($12,000). 

Rurens County—Peter J, MeGarry, D $10, 000 


Sheriff. 


Citanvinetled Hall of Records; Bronx, 1932 Arthur 
AveDUR,, Brooklyn, 387 Fulton Street; Queens, 
Court House, 1 Long Island City; Richmond, Court 
| Hae. Np kK eee Charles W. Culkin 
ew Yor! ounty— - ee 
(S15, 000). = 
($10,000) County—Lester W. Patterson, D. 
r¢ . 
Kings County—Herman M, Hessber ‘Ds : 
| S18, 000)- ae . out p. Wi 
ueens County—Jos. J. Quinn, 0,000; 

Richmond County—Willia 70,00 ». 
($6,000). 

Surrogate. 

(Manhattan, Hall of Records, Centre and 
Chambers Streets; Bronx, 161st Street and Third 
Avenue; Brooklyn, all of Records, Joralemon 
Street and Court Square (Boerum Place); Queens, 
364 Fulton Purest, Jamaica; Richmond, Court 
House, St. Georg 

an m Yor County, ( oP Ene pach —J. P. O'Brien 


A. Foley. erk—Richa Cc i 
ik sii. Clerk of Ga Ho Suete Moth a con “Mebus 


ue 
‘be ronx County—G. M. §. Sec op Fk: 
Law Assistant—Arthur L, Howe vc “4 22,500), Hf 
OTain tae ote (35, Os " 
in unty— 
es. (S10 $00). Probars 


A 

hes J. V. Cai Mecovey A ane 
= ain 

John R. McDonald ge "8O0) regen ma ONT 

Queens Peco inte Noble ($22,500). 
oe eroad Gentes th Bl 500). 

mo. lounty—. . Tiern rue 

Clerk of Court sieopold Feil ($5,500). on ca 


| High. | Low. |} YEAR. — 


-|817.200 208 $12,500 becca os 
11,800 age : 


4. 
1a HS 


rene 


181: One: 26.000 


Clerk = 


. es. 1} t ‘ { 
Nae! York City—Judges and Ga | 501 


COURTS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. , 
UNITED STATES COURTS. 

’ The Federal courts for the Southern District of } York meet in the Post bitios Building, eee 

New York meet in the old Post Office Building, | 2nd Johnson Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


at Park Row and Broadway Clerk of the Court—Percy Gilkes. 
Eastern District Court Judges Biovkiyay “Queens — 
“Clerk of the Court—Alex Gilchrist ir. Chtef Deputy wae L ‘ 
‘Clerk marl and Long Island—Marcus B. Campbell, Robert A. 


Inch, and Grover M. Moskowitz. ‘i 
Southern District Court Judges, Manhattan, Bronx Circuit Court Judges, New York, Connecticut — 
and Westchester County—Frank J. Coleman, | and Vermont—Augustus N. Hand, Martin T. 
John ©. Enos, Francis A. Winslow, Henry W. | Manton, Learned Hand ype bes: W. Swan (Cir- 
& hattan 
ome William Bondy, and Thomas. D. United States District ‘Attorneys—Manhattan, 
acher. Southern District, Chas. H. Tuttle; eg hs 
The Federal courts for the Eastern District of New | F Eastern District, William A. De Groot. ; " 
SUPREME (STATE) COURTS. ‘ ‘oe 
For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court , Centre Street. ‘ 
see the index. The Supreme Courts in Brooklyn, Long Island 
The Supreme Courts in Manhattan and the] and Staten Island meet in the Court House on 
Bronx meet in the new monumental structure on |! Joralemon Street, opposite the Borough Hall. 2 ay 


CITY COURTS. | x 
32 Chambers Street. The Judges are elected for a term of ten years at an annual salary of $17, 500. ; 
JUDGES. Term Expires JUDGES. Term Expires 
————— } | A 
Peter Schmuk, hoe pigares ($18,000) ..)/Dec. 31, 1937]|Louis Wendell. ................05 4.'.| Dec. 31) 1929 
Bernard L. Shientag............... Dec. 31; 1935};Gustave Hartman............... ae. | Det. 31; 1929 
Henry 8. Schimmel Pe Se a Ss Dec. 31, 1937]|Joseph M. Callahan............5...5 Dec. 31, 1929 
WWassceriin: PAD o's Soc eects buss Dec. 31, 1937||Joseph T. Ryan. 2.2.5.5 ciesewsabes Dec. 31, 1936 
Edward B. La ir re) ree Dec. 31, 193i||Joseph W. Keller............ arava Dee. 31, 1936. a 
ni Clerk—Harry C. Perry. Deputy Clerk—Charles H. Hussey. : ee gr a 
COUNTY COURTS. - 


Bronx—aA Ibert Cohn and JamesM. parr (S22 300). Queens—F. F. Adel ($22,500). e279 bn 
Kings—Judges George W. Martin, William Richmond—Judge J. H. Tiernan (combined amet Wag! 
Bernard Vause, Alonzo G. McLaughlin, gure as Judge and Surrogate, $22,000). ¥ 
I. Nova and Franklin Taylor ($22, 500 each). \ Sal 


CENERAL SESSIONS. 
JUDGES. Term Expires JUDGES. 
ES eo MOI MEOCR os oo. SidiewcecBieg ws 


DLOMA, ROSRISKY, 3.0.05. 5 sls bs Scene Dec. 
Chas. S. — XR Pe Ck SRS to 


Clerk—Edward R. Carroll. Judges of Seraral Sessions receive an annual salary of $22, 500 each: 


SPECIAL SESSIONS. 
JUSTICES. Salary.(Term Expires. JUSTICES. 


Agathe Kernochan, Chief . HAIMON,s 5.02165 0's 


James J. Melnerney. E : ane 2 
Daniel F. Murphy... Lu 500 1 - 4 SLOWLY io Reo 


ranklin Street. 
wean z TL Buin, 2 ou - 
PAR’ — antic Avenue, : A 
Rin PART II. —Town Hall, Jamaica, Queens. counties and at such cme ab the stress oe business 
This court is held on Tuesdays. PART IV -—Borough | requires and the Chief Justice shall aes 


CHILDREN’S COURT. ; = 
JUSTICES.* Salary.|Term Expires. [pnts G! Ueartons. + peel | Salary |’ erm Ex 


Justice. 13 000 Sept. 16, George J. O'Keefe .........| J. \O' Reele. sacs .2 ce 17,500 ae Sept. 15, 1034 
Baward y ogee SERED % 7,500|Sept. 15, William Young........11.: 500/Oct. 29; 19: 
James J. Conway......-..-- ie 500| July 20, Robert J. Wilkiny 310.2 2. a. iv 500)/Sept. 15, +1934 


“Samuel D. Levy.......-.-- 17,500|Sept. 15, 1934 PG aes: 
TUES LEE BP SGOT a I ala ca BE oi a ar , 


‘usti ted by the Mayor for ten | (Kings County)—111 Schermerhorn St., Brocka 
oe ph gots Chi f Clerk, $7,000; Pennie Cc. Pe 137th aa part IV. 
; | County) — he nm, 
rnard J. Fag: ap $3,300. Part V. (Queens County) —30 Union 
offices 137 East 23d Street. Hall 8t., Jamaica, L. ry Clerk, $3,300. Part VI, 
“Parts I. and Il. (New York County)—137 E. 22d | (Richmond County)—Borough Hall,’ New mba 
St., James F. Gillespie, Clerk, $5,500. Part Ill.|S. 1, Eugene H. Kenny, Clerk, 33 ,000. 


r \ ‘ CITY MAGISTRATES” COURT BISTRICTS. 
cae NHATTAN AND BR ae 
District— Franklin Street. 2d bere tiennlr (Jefferson ate et). 
“gisth (er elcron Market). 3d District— | West_54th Street. 
Second Avenue and 2d Street. 4th District—153 
East bathe Street. 5th District—170 East 121st 
Street. 6th District—EHast 162d_ Street, corner 
_ Brook Avenue. 7th District—314 West 54th Street. 
‘8th District—1014 E..181st Street. 9th District 
_ —(Day Court for Women)—125 Sixth Ens one 
Offi —44 Court treet, Coney Island. 9th Distric’ —ritth 
istrict OC Gonere vids Conse es oer dganie Rvghig sal 23d Street. 10th District—133 New — 
Hr oioigae th ee 
5 . . 6th pasa Te ‘ourt— . 
Bh Dist ihe Sf Oe D : obate Court—510 Municipal Bldg; Homicide f 
ee Avenite, Flatbush. 8th District—West Cour Bi Snyder Ave. i 


Sete ny. -* 
paere k L 5 4 : ee eee 
602 New York City—Judges and. Courts. 
' QUEENS. i Capa Ta hie tna 
Br ‘Town Hall, Jamaica. 5th  District—Fresh Pond — 


ae 
. 1st District—115 Fifth Street, Long Island City. 
2d District—Town Hail, Flushing. 3d District— 
Central Avenue, Far Rockaway. 4th District— 


RICHMOND. 5 : : 
2a District—Village Hall, Stapleton. ° 


Road and Catalpa Avenue, Ridgewood. — 


a 


“Ast District—Lafayette Avenue, New Brighton... 


CITY ‘MAGISTRATES. 
ATTAN AND BRONX. CHIEF, $15,000; OTHERS, $12. 
Address. 


000 A YEAR SALARY. 
Term Began .| Term Ends. . 


1910|June 30, 1935 
1926|July 1, 1933 
June 1, 1929 
1933 
93. 


-MANH 


Chief, William McAdoo.... 1192 Park Avenue, Manhattan 
Abraham Rosenbluth. ....- 346 Powers Avenue, Bronx... -----+---++--7 7°" 
.R. Goodman....--- 241 West 97th Street, Manhattan. .. . 

x “| 260th Street and Broadway, Manhattan 
307 West 12th Street. Manhattan 
447. East 65th Street, Manhattan 
337 Convent Avenue, Manhattan.. . 

31 West 12th Street, Manhattan. ..- 
162 West 54th Street, Manhattan. . 
664 Hast 166th Street, Bronx... . 

35 Fifth Avenue, Manhattan. 


A 


wes 


GUO RO OO Cet ttt 


3 ’**13309 Bainbridge Avenue, Bronx 5 
Cee 725 Riverside Drive, Manhattan. 1...|suly 1, 1921|July 
My Neto ieh ve 229 West 78th Street, Manhatta iz. June 30, 1929 
OETIS, 2. «5 2t0,2 o:0'> _ 29 East 29th Street, Manhattan 930 
Renaud.......- 135 West 84th Street, Manhattan.....+-------- 
Gotlieb. ...--.| 104 EB. 81st St., Manhattan, ......-+-----++s++% 
"| 426 Bast 140th Street, Bronx... ...- ...2+-s+r Ja 

38 Fort Washington Avenue, Manhattan...... 
} 131 West 61st Street, Manhattan....---------- Jan. 5 
“aiedodha *| 924 Hast 87th Street, Manhattan..--~--------- 1922) April 30, 
"| 872 East 180th Street, Bronx. ...-.- --++-++++> Jan. 1, 1924|July 1, 1931 
537 West 121st Street, Manhattan... ..-.------ E 1925|Aug. 15, 1929 


: BROOKLYN. 
a5 OP 232 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn.....--------+-- 1911|May 1, 
372 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn.......-.- tne 1914|Dec. 31, 19: 
1923|May 1, 1931 


.| 232 Arlington Avenue, Brooklyn....-. ery 
4302 Cortelyou Road, Brooklyn... 2 1917] July - 


Walsh m 119 Johnson Street, Brooklyn. 
sper J. Liota 1194 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn 
rtimer S. Brown, 295 Parkside Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Dale ‘*| 296 Hooper Street, Brooklyn 
434 Washington Avenue, Brookly 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn 
61 Pierpont Street, Brooklyn. 


RS rt * "11335 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn 
‘Hirshfield........--* 401 7th Avenue, Manhattan 


oy QUEENS. 


‘Thomas F. Doyle. 159 Flushing Avenue, Flushing, L. I 
Miller. . Jamaica, L. I 


RIGHMOND. 
7 1d6 Genres, SL, Jan. 1, 1918)Dec 31, 1927 


....JSt George, S I, (St. Mark's Apartment.)-....-.- 
3) j sride ” New IDOrD... oo. ont een neces oe eee ees Sept 18, 1924lJan. 1, 1936 
Chief ClerkK—William_F. De'aney, 

De} uty Chies ‘Clerk—Jay Finn. Assistant Chief Clerk—Jesse Bernhard. 


ay ye. MUNICIPAL COURTS. j 

rd. ak Ji soi agg Pete Prana BROOKLYN, 

anhattan. Salaries: T. A. Leary, Presiden 

3,000; others, $12,000, Manhattan, Bronx, Joye, State and Court Streets, George J. 
d District, “ae Gates Avenue, John R. Farrar, 


eT Distalct 6 and 8 Lee 

strict, 6 ant Avenu Je zen=— 

oS FS ave, Jue a 

strict, op ion Ave., Jacob 8. SI 1 ae oe 

aaa 5th District, 5220 Third Avenue, Comnellad 
Z, 


v 34. 6th isti et, 3 A Ww fi 
ti Distri 25-33 Snyder venue, Edward Cas 


prety, Thomas #- Noones “th. District, 31 Pennsylvant ank 
strict, ennsylvania Avenue, Fr: 
E, Johnson, Harrison G. Glore. Sai | 


i 


n, Thomas J. Whalen. ist istri pote pire 3 
‘ast 88th Strect, Myron | H. ean pit Streets ye A aa 

2d District, Broadway and Court i, e 
a John J. Sullivan, Lewis A. Abrams mugs’ pistelot, 144 ial pase 
8th’ District, {URS Leopota | Eavaed elo oe ee 
b Prince, Carroll Hayes. 4th District, Town Hall, Jamaica, Harry GC 


_ 9th District, 624 Madison Avenue, Edgar J:} Wenzel. 
Sain Chilvers, George L. Genung, William 5th District, 90-18 Rockaway Beach Blvd., A 


lands, Rockaway, William P. Weiner. 
esta Ist Distilet, Villase Halt New Ba “tig 
One Ree peaaaeelinaml eo eeing tener enrioes 
D : Street an ashington 2d District, W : on, D 
enue, William EH. Morris, James J. Fitagerald. | J. B. Wenintre ses tend Fath, Sten te 


District, 1400 Williamsbridge Road, William 


New York | City—Civit Service Rules. 


: CIVIL SERVICE RULES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Employees of the City of New York number (1927) 73,808, classified Wie= . 
iCarapettive: 23,180) labor, 19,098; howvemipeaitice, 9,367; exempt, 914: Polen wane 5 
_ Synopsis of regulations governing the admission | during the period specified by the commission in 
of persons into the Civil Service of the City of New oS SA co eects for the jarious”” 
York. Information may also be h . . pro aily papers 
the Secretary of the Municipal Civil Bermes Gaur: the reading Seo a ange et era as on ais tai 
mission, Municipal Building, 14th floor. ‘ All applications for an examination must be on 

Under the White Civil Service Law, Chapter 370, | prescribed form addressed to the ‘Secretary of 
Laws of 1899, April 19, the rules apply to all positions | the Municipal Civil Service Commission.” When i 
in the service of the City of New York except officers ae be tnd yet ges ac mg eas blanks 
elected by the people, all legislative officers and em-| Room 1490. © ORCC: OF CRG COLaIRa ay 
ployees, heads of any department, or superintendents, 
principals, or teachers in a public school, academy, 
or college. This requires ‘examinations, wherever 
practicable, to ascertain the fitness of applicants for 
appointment to the Civil Service of said city.” The 
Constitution requires that these examinations shall 
be competitive, “so far as practicable." 

There are approximately 55,000 permanent em- 
Dloyees in the city service, exclusive of the teaching 
force of the Department of Education. 

. The entire Administration of the City of New 

f York is divided are two general services; namely, Prior 60; the ‘dabeit eaieliemane 
the Unclassified Service and the Classified Service. - - - 

: The Unclassified Service includes all elective officers; applicants handviitins sets Kaui he one th 

the officers and employees of the Board of Aldermen; r ae 


S The applicant's name, age, residence, statement .— 
“= Members of the Board of Elections; the head, or | regarding citizenship or naturalization, statement 
x heads, of any department of the City Government; | regarding arrests or previous service in a City 
hy or any person appointed by name in any statute. | Department, if any, and also the certificate for 
ay 


The Classified Service includes all positions not citizens whose residences or Ba of business. are 
in the Unclassified Service. — 

The Classified Service is divided into four classes; 
namely: 

Exempt Class—The Exempt Class includes the 
deputies of principal executive officers authorized 
by law to act generally for and in place of their | of the examination. 3 he 
principals: one secretary of each officer, board, and Applications for positions in the Labor 

Se ee ee pe 
; tary; one clerk and one deputy clerk, if authorized : Poe ae 
“3 by law, of each court, and one clerk of each elective at Meta Cee ee Vee aes suceh 
; judicial officer. In addition thereto there may be] Applicants for Labor Class positions that require 
included in the Exempt Class all other subordinate | previous training or experience must take an oral, 
. 4 
offices for the filling of which competitive or non-| Or practical test; no written examination is given 
competitive examination may be found to be not | to applicants. » bras 


Say 
Share CONDUCT OF EXAMINATIONS, _ 


applicants receiving less than the minimun passing 
mark in this paper are barred from the remainder — 


ro 


Non-Competitive Class—Includes all those po- 

a sitions of a minor nature, in the city institutions or 
= elsewhere, that itis not practicable to fill through 
Be competitive examination. . 

Labor Class—Includes all unskilled laborers 
and such skilled laborers as are not included in 
the competitive or non-competitive classes. 

Competitive Class—Includes all positions in 
” the Classified Service (excepting those in the 
_ Exempt, Non-Competitive or the Labor Class) 
ay .- ~ tor which it is qeciocble to determine the merit 
y and fitness of 


6 applicant by competitive exami- 


jon. i and 
. Vacancies in the Exempt Class may be filled with- | shall be given out in the order of their numbers 
Ms out examination, appointments being made by the being given only when thi “ 


- Mayor or other official having jurisdiction over the | competitor has returned to the examiners the last 
’ department where the vacancy exists. sheet given to him. In general, no examii 
aa Positions in the Non-Competitive Class are | shall extend beyond five hours without intermission, 
4 filled as a result of the examinations held by the | and no questions given out at any session, to any — 
department where the person_is to be employed. | candidate, shall be allowed to be answered 
Filing Applications for Positions in Com- | another session. x 
» titive Class—Applications for positions in the The time allowed for completing the hey 
mpetitive Class will be issued and received only | shall be announced before the first paper is elven 


for the position or positions advertised, and only | out. 


¢ ey 
‘The following municipal departments and offices come under jurisdiction of Civil Service rules: 


Va ae 
of jCity Record, Supervisor|Fire Dept. Purchase, Dept. of. 3 
at at of the. Health Dept. Revision of Assessments, 
: zy . Civil Service Commission./Hunter College. . |. Board of. aN 


\e 


PALS 
Art Commission. College of the City of|Law Dept. Sinking Fund Commission. _ 
Assessors, Board of, New York. Licenses, Dept. off Standards | and ‘Appeals, 
Bellevue and Allied Hos-|Correction, Dept of. Mayor's Office. Board Of) |) ge eeu 
-__ pitals. Court, City. Medical Examiners. Street Cleaning, | - of. 
Board of Ambulance Ser-|Court, City Magistrate. {Normal College. Taxes and Assessm’ts 
~~ vice. 7 Court, Municipal. Parks, Dept. of. Dept. of. RS A 
oard of Inebriety. Court of Special Sessions.|Parole Commission. Tenement House Dept. ‘ 
Peart of Water Saya. Docksand Ferries, Dept.of.|Plant and Structures. Transportation Commis: k 


EL each|Education, Dept. of. Plumbers, Examining] sion. Mf 
Seat homes, of the.|Elections, Board of. Board of. ‘Water che Gas, and 
Buildings, Bureau of. Estimate and_Apportion-|Police Dept. Electricity, Dept. of. — ‘ 
Child Welfare, Board of. ment, Board of. Public Welfare, Dept. of.|Weights and Measures. 
City Chamberlain. Finance Dept. (Public Works Bureau. : 


tors « jons and Poll Clerks are not subject to competitive examination. 
m4 The sainimum height of firemen has been reduced one inch, from 5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 


Z . 


Fa 
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504 N. Y. City—Metropolitan District; Auto Registration and Casualties. 


iS oe 
i? 
Sot 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. een ae 
POPULATION AND AR district for the purpose of the 1930 census of popu- , 


? EA. 
is _ as of July 1, 1926. lation. a) re ‘ 
oF Cd bee: = we u- : Sq. It is the largest industrial centre in the world and 
lation. Miles, manufactures products annually valued at more than 
299 $6,500,000,000. _ ; 

New York City itself produces more than 80 per 
cent. of these manufactures. The manufacturing 
capacity of the district and the communities which i 
500,800 631 er he the district are described by the association 
as follows: 

“More than 80 per cent. of the total manufactured 

263,200 416.6 products of the district are produced in New York. 
City itself, which in 1925 manufactured goods valued } 

at over $5,300,000,000. : 

“In the New Jersey section of the metropolitan 

Monmouth district are several important industrial centres, chief 

Counties 2,672,000 2,777 among which are Newark and Jersey City. In addi- 

STN. | Seat Es by ec hala I S tion to being one of the most important jewelry man- 

_ CON ECTICUT SECTION— ufacturing centres in the country, Newark is one of 

Greenwich, Stamford, Darien, : the leading producers of electrical machinery and ap- 


Norwalk and Canaan Town- i 
paratus, leather, chemicals, paints and varnishes. It 

hips in Fairfield County..... 111,900 143.95 also does a large amount ‘of slaughtering and meat 
PUNO RES yids.» 9,472,600 8,767.55 | DaGInE, ude op products. RT ee 
A new and larger Metropolitan District of New “Jersey City is also an important centre for slaugh- 


‘York City has been agreed upon between the Mer- tering an bre grey teeters Bete oe 
c na’ 
chants, Association and the United States Bureau of machine shop products. Other products manufac- 
he Census. ig tured in Jersey City are soaps, toilet preparations, 
The new area includes all the territory and popu- | pencils and crayons. : 
ation within a radius of approximately 40 miles of “Paterson is one of the chief centres in the country © 
he New York City Hall, a8 compared with the old | for the Manufacture of silks and silk goods. Passaic 
lile radius. is conspicuous for the manufacture of woolens and 
ae new metropolitan district of New York covers | worsteds. Other industries in the metropolitan sec-  _- 
area of 3,765.5 square miles. It has been redefined | tion of New Jersey are bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
yn the basis of the economic and social activities cen- | of piece goods and the manufacture of hosiery and 
‘in New York City, such as commuting, delivery knit goods, handkerchiefs, embroideries and laces. 
ce, telephone service and the relative density of “Bayonne is one of the greatest centres in the 
opulation. It will be substituted for census purposes world for the refining of petroleum and the manu- 
. or the old metropolitan district, according to the | facture of its by-products. ;, 
_ Merchants’ Association’s announcement. “The main industrial centre of Westchester 
: ae old metropolitan district of New York em-| County, N. Y., is Yonkers, which is the fifth city in — 
ced 1,368 square miles and had a population esti- | the State industrially. The most important industry 
éd at 8,034,349, including 2,414,301 in territory | in Rockland County is brick making. . 2 
f cent to the limits of New York City. “The principal industrial centre in that part of 
. On the basis of the new metropolitan area the | Connecticut in the metropolitan district is Stamford, 
United States Census Bureau will.furnish the 1927 | which is the home of several well-known manufactur- 
us of manufacturing figures and likewise use the | ing concerns.” 
; : = Reged Hero oe aie re Sa ele eae SE Uh 


; AUTOMOBILES IN NEW YORK CITY AND STATE. 
Number. County. Number. County. Number. County. 


Columbia... Montgomery... Sehuyler.. 
Cortland..... 33: eae ag 
Delaware..... 5 


96,799 
17,178 
421,212 


CO HCO 


se 
POD: 


wi8..... ee 5,370 Bb. et mat Sais Ht te 

aan i Saratoga..... 6 Foils: Bahk 
56 532 Rese 8,712|| Schenectady. . 9 

Aigo - 8,318||Monroe...... 79,659||Schoharie..... 5,05: json 2 bis 


e were, in addition, 47,389 busses, 307,121 | 1,569,445 operators were $940,012; total rece 
reial cars, including trucks; 6,175 trailers, $28,786,421, of which $7,019,644 went to the wort 


14 dealers’ demonstration cars—total, includ- | #24 the rest to the State. = 
617 exempts, 1,826,026. In New York City, Jan. 1, 1927, busses numbered 


alias numbered 18,303, of which 1,400 were ores eure: ee | cars, 106,008; trailers, 2,214; 
mpts. Total fees in 1926 on autos in New York City wei 
Fees on cars in 1926 totaled $25,957,040; fees from |} $9 : operate ea 
315,599 chauffeurs were $1,427,426; fees from Pen aa ee att et oe 
; ’ _ AUTO ACCIDENTS IN 1926 IN NEW YORK STATE. 

4 (Data compiled by Charles A. Harnett, Motor Vehicle Bureau Commissioner.) 
t|: Number of Persons Killed. Number of Persons Injured. 


No. 0 

Accl- |" ai | 0-4 | 5-14 |15-54|55and| Not | All | 0-4 

5- e 

dents. Ages. ‘ Over| ae'tta) Ages ‘ 14 | 15-54 cease Not 
34,752| 1,279| 107 | 421 | 318 34,647| 2,383] 11,624| 13,402 
14,823| 193] 8 8 | 109 1 7 |22,531| 575| 1,278] 15,166 bas tose 
886 37! '605| ° 86). cam 


“ICO IG9 LI 00OD> 
r=) OR 
ad _ 


: Tt. train) 1 
_ Coll. with street car 56 Sits. oat 
GGL with other veh, 88 waits Regal Pane Fa ee 
fixed object 1861. 


~ Coll. wi 
Ren 
_ Miscellaneous. . 


» Grand MPOtALs ae, 4 


& - 


. \ 
ae X 


4 . New York City—Fire Department. 505 


FIRE DEPARTMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The New York City uniformed Fire Department, | 24 pilots ($3,000); 227 engineer: 

3, : 3 of sti : 
rpg Mas in the Municipal Building, consists | 14 marine engineers €$2,700): and: Bld Sree 
of 6,229 men: A chief ($12,500); 30 deputy chiefs | ($1,769 to $2,500, according to grade). 
oe to $7,500); 86 battalion chiefs ($4,490): ‘Twenty years’ service retirement on half-pay upon 

medical officers ($4,490), 4 chaplains ($1,830); | application. _- 
325 captains ($3,700); 500 lieutenants ($3,200); » —n : 


ENGINE COMPANIES, MANHATTAN AND BRONX. ft 


(1) 165 W. 29th St.; (2) 530 W. 43d St.; (3) 417) way; (53) 175 EB. 104th St.; (54) 304 W. 47th St.; 
W. 17th St.; (4). 119 Maiden Lane; (5) 340 E. 14th (55) 363 Broome St.; (56) 120 W. 83d St.; (57 
St; (6) 113 Liberty St.; (7) 100-102 Duane St.; (8) | Battery Park (Boat); (58) 81 W. 115th St; ea 
165 E. 51st St.; (9) 55 E. Broadway; (10) 8 Stone St. (61) 1518 Williamsbrid, 

es : ‘ a § 8 Rd., Bronx; 

(11) 437 E. Houston St.; (12) 261 William St.j | White Plains Ave., prone” (6) dios White Pinins 
ie) 99 Wooster St.; (14) 14 E. 18th St.; (15) 269 | Ave., Bronx; (64) 1214 Castle Hill Ave., Bronx; 

enry St.; (16) 223 E. 25th St.; (7) 91 Ludlow St.; | (65) 33 W. 43d St.; (66) Ft. Grand St., E. R. (Fire- 
(18) 132 W. 10th St.; (19) 355 W. 25th St.; (20) | boat); (62 518 W, 170th St.; (68) 1080 Ogden Ave., 


St. 

(21) 216 E. 40th St.; (22) 159 E. 85th St. (23) City Island. 
215 W. 58th St.; (24) 78 Morton St.; (25) 342 5th (71) 3134-36 Park Ave., Bronx; (72) 22 E. 12th 
St. (26) 220 .W. 37th St.; (27) 173 Franklin St.; St.; (73) 655 Prospect Ave., Bronx; (74) 207 W._77th 
(28) 604 B. 11th St.; (29) 160 Chambers St.; (30) | St.;_ (75) 2285 Jerome Ave., Bronx; (76) 105 W. 
278 Spring St. 102d St.; (77) Ft. Beekman St., E. R.; (78) Foot 

(31) 87 Lafayette St. (Water Tower No. 1); of 99th St. & East River; (79) 2928 Briggs Ave., 
82 49 Beekman St.; ye 42 Great Jones St.; (34) | Bronx; (80) 503. W. 139th St. . 

O W. 33d St.; (85) 223 BE. 119th St.; (36) 1849 (81) 3025 Bailey Ave., Bronx; (82) 1215 Intervale i 
Park Ave.; (37) 503 W. 126th St.; (89) 157 E. 67th St. | Ave., Bronx; (83) 618 E. 138th St., Bronx; ge 


\ 


(40) 142 W. 63d St. 513 W. 161st St.; (85) Ft. W. 35th St. (Boat); (86 ' 
41) 330 E. 150th St.; (42) 1781 Monroe Ave., | Ft. of Bloomfield St. (Boat); (87) Ft. of 135th St., 4 
Bronx; (43) Sedgwick & Burnside Aves., Bronx; (44) | Harlem River (Boat); (88) 2225 Belmont Ave., “a 
221 E. 75th St. (45) 925 Tremont Ave., Bronx; | Bronx; (89) 2924 Eastern Ivd., Bronx; (90) 1841 i 
(46) 451 B. 176th St., Bronx; (47) 502 W, 113th St.; | White Plains Ave., Bronx. oO 
(48) 2504 Webster Ave., Bronx; (49) Welfare Island; (91 224 B. 111th St.; (92) 1259 Morris Ave., 
(50) 491 W. 166th St., Bronx. Bronx; (93) 513 W. 18ist St.; (94) 1228 Seneca +» 
(52) Riverdale ‘Ave., near Spuyten Duyvil Park- | Ave., Bronx; (95) 29 Vermilye Ave. n 
ENGINE COMPANIES, BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 
(201) 5119 4th Ave.; (202) 201 Van Brunt St.; a haps sabre SO aoe Meine and 4 
2 3: i St.; (204) 2 St. 5 eac) t. .» ATverne; (266-2 ~ OCK2 Wa: $ 
(203) 533 Hicks St.; (204) 299 Degraw St-; (205) | Reach Boulevard, Hollands; (268) 43 Beach 116t 4 
e 160 Pierrepont St.; (206) 1196 Metropolitan Ave. | cg; Rockaway Park: (269) 786 Union St.; (270) 1 
(207) 247 Pearl St.; (208) 227 Front St.; (209) 157 848 121st St., Richmond Hill. Pa ’ 
Taaffe Pl.; (210) 160 Carlton Ave. (271) 392 Himrod St.; (272) 57 Lincoln St., Flush- } 
(211) 166 Clymer St.; (212) 136 Wythe Ave.; | ing; (273) 99 Union St., F ushing; (274) 57 5. Murray 5 
gis 137 Powers Sts; (214) 231 Herkimer St.; | St. gs Hill; (275) 89-56 to 64 162d St., Jamaica, 
315) 88 India St.; (216) 11 Scholes St.; (217) 940 (276) 1635 EB. 14th St.; (277) 582 Knickerbocker | 
Kalb Ave.; (218) 650 Hart St.; (219) 735 Dean Ave.; (278) 5011 7th Ave.; (279) 252 Lorraine St.; Nf 
St.; ied), 530 11th S (280) 489 St. John’s Pl. a 
) 712 Driggs Ave.; (222) 836 Quincy St.; (281) 1212 Cortelyou Rd.; (282) 4212 12th Ave.; r 
* (223) Ft. of 38th St.; (224) 274 Hicks St.; (225) (283) 214 Bristol St.; (284) 1157 79th St.; (285) ! 
— 657 Liberty Ave.; (226) 409 State St.; (227) 979 1317 Oakley Ave., Ozone Park; 56) 2708 Myrtle es, 
Herkimer St.; (228) 436 39th St.; (229) 75 Richard- | Ave., Glendale; (287) 34 Grand St., Elmhurst Yay 
son St.; (230) 59 Ellery St. (288) 10 Mueller St., Maspeth; (289) 28-30 W; . it 
4 (231) 107 Watkins St.; (232) Ft. of Noble St.; | Kingsland Ave., Corona; (290) 480 Sheffield Ave. t 
at, (233) 243 Hull St.; (234) 1472 Bergen St.; (235) (291) 1485 Metropolitan Aye., Metropolitan; 
506 Monroe St.; (236) Euclid and Liberty Aves.; (292) Queens Boulevard, near Rowen Ave., Win- kK 
ta (237) 55 “Morgan Ave.; (238) 176 Norman Ave.; | field; (293) 740 Benedict Ave., Woodhaven; (294) 
(239) 395 4th Ave.; (240) 130) Prospect Ave. 10102 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven; Rees 11-13 S. 7th Yip 
x (241) 240 Bay Ridge Ave.; (242) 9219 5th Avye.; | Ave., Whitestone; (296) 225 16th St., College Point; 4 
(243) 8653 18th Ave.; (244) W (297) 518 5th St., College Point; (298) Union Aye., ‘aM 


5 as . 15th St., near Surf 
Ave.; (245) 2929 W. 8th St.; (246) 2731 E. 23d St.; | Jamaica; (299) Union Ave., Jamaica. x 
(247) 1336 60th St.; (248) 2261 Church Ave.; (249) (301) Woodhull Ave. and Warren St., Hollis; (302) 
3 493 Rogers Ave.; (250) 147 Lawrence Ave. Rockaway Blvd., near Brinkmeyer Ave., So. Ozone 
4 (251) Washington Ave., bet. E and F Sts.; (252) | Park; (303) 61 pends Aye., Jamaica; (304) 


‘5 th St. and Bay 37th St.; | Hempstead Turnp e and Sherwood Ave. (217th St.), 
a oe CP) ee ae 5 1369 Rogers eens Village; (305) 11092-11096 Queens iva, 


BT OES | Borat 2 ie oN Norte, Blvd | 
ie 136 Sth St., L. I. C.; (259) 152 ayside, eens; - orthern vd., Z 
Great ay bo 14. C. (260) 692 lesa saeed Jackson eights, Queens; a) 02 f 


1. Bol) 231 Radde St., L. I. C.; (262) 78 Main St., | St., Brooklyn; (310) 5105-09 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn; 
L. 1. G.: (263) 398 Astoria Ave., L. 1. C.;_(264) 334 | (311) 
2 ENGINE COMPANIES, BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. 
(51) Fireboat Zophar, Mills, St Geos: 8. I. | New Prigee: aed 51 Cottage Pl., Port Richmond; 


4 . -"(152) 1212 Bay | (158) 22 ‘Ave., Mariners Harbor; (159 
oi ee (ssy Lyi + “Fi ge D Seapioton: 1592 Richmond Rd., Dongan Hills; (160) 138) 


re 60 Hannah St Tompkinsville; ( 155) 223 Jersey | Clove Ave., Concord; (161) 181 Seaside Boulevard, ; 
SP Avest New Brighton; é h ; 


156) 412 Broadway, West South Beach. 

FIRES AND FIRE LOSSES IN NEW YORK CITY. 

869, 850, $2,096,393: 1901, 8,424, $8,816,365; 1902, 8,700, $6,998,563: 
1,258, : 6 


1868, 740, $4,342,000; 1869, 
‘ i ; 127'356: | 1903, 10,046, $7,082,439. 
isr2, Poo, a 7, 1.470, $4,022,640; | 1904, 11,148, $7,667,523; 1905, 11,524, $7,279,514; 
* 71/355: $17430,306; 1875, 1,418, $2,472,536; | 1906, 12,181, $7,218,488; 1907, 12,547, $9,413,042; 
1876, 1,382, $3,851.21 i 1908, 13/039, $9,261,078; 1909, 12,437, $7,431,635; 
1877, 1,450, $3,210,695; 1878, 1,654. $1,884,200: 1910, 14.205, §obel eat: 1911, 14,574, '$12,470,8063 
1881; 1s, $2890'350: 1382, 3001, $4,195,960; 1913, 12,958, $7,467,997; 1914, 14,425, $8,217,811; 
1883, 21160, 83,512,888: 1884, 2'406, $3,474,547; 746,404 
: ; ; 810; $5,585,425: | 1919, 13,429, $12,488,258; 1920, 14,628, $18,808,908; 
1 ee, emt y tuts i 1ea0e 5 oe. $3 142,777; 1921, 16,350, $20,200,508; 1922, 18,757, $22,743,195; 


3,21 826, 

‘479, ; * $6,959,650; | 1923, 20,043, $ os 

139%, Oe 3 h60.073: 1303, oat 30:999'89; 1925, 22,849, $18,869,085; 1925, 25,185, $21,671,755. : 
e 

? 

7 

: 


304" 5 26 fires add losses by boroughs were— 
1804 218 G63, $3,510,801; 1896, 3,890, $3,418,591; | Manhattan, 9,956, $9.927,100; Bronx, 3,718, $1,700, 


046, ‘$3, 2: 1808, 6,442, $5,186,890; | 670; Broo 7,639, $7,135,790; , s 
1509, 8.058, Srereste 15500, 8,408, $8,573.347 | $2,500,710, Richmond, 1,094, $307,450. x 
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New York City—Police and Their Actinties. = 


{ 


POLICE FORCE OF 


T : = 


NEW YORK CITY. | 


(Officially revised as of Ni ov. 14, 1927.) 


The police force of the City of New York consists 
of 1 Chief Inspector ($7,500); 7 Deputy Chief In- 
spectors ve Ate Commanding Officer, Detective 
Bureau ($4;900);, 15 Deputy Inspectors ($4,500); 
19 other Inspectors ($4,900); 1 Chief Surgeon 
($6,500); i Deputy wre Surgeon ($4,400); 22 

_ other Arey ($4,400); 1'Superintendent of Tele- 
graph ($5,3 Sas Assistant Superintendent of 
Telegraph ($5, 00); 94 Captains ($4,000); 1 Military 
Captain ($4,500); 563 Lieutenants ($2. fee en 964 
Sergeants (82, 700); 15,153 Patrolmen ($1, to 

,000); 95 Policewomen ($1,769 to_ $2, Paid 30 
Patrolwomen ($1,769 to $2,500); 7 Chaplains 


wales of Doorman abolished by Act of Legislature 

April 16, 1912. 

; eercliiien, First Grade, five years’ service, $2,500 
each; Second Grade, less than five years and more 


than four years and six months, $2,100 noe Third 


Grade, less than four years and six months and more __ 


than four years, $2,040 each; Fourth Grade, less than 
four years and more than three years, $1,920 each; 
Fifth Grade, less than three years and more than two 
years, $1,769 each; Sixth Grade, less than two years 
and more than one year, $1,769 each; Seventh Grade, 
less than one year, $1,769 each. : 

Members of the police force may be retired on 
one-half rate of compensation after service of twenty 
five years, or after twenty years’ service upon Cer- 
tificate of police surgeons of permanent disability. 

Members of the police force may also be retired 
upon pension upon certificate of police surgeons 
of permanent disability or disease contracted with- 
out. misconduct on the part of the officer, and by 
reason of the performance of duty, at not to exceed 
one-half of rate of compensation. 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN MANHATTAN. 


Manhattan—1, me) Slip and Front St.; 2, 16-20 
. ‘Beach St.; 3, 9 Oak St.; 3A, 19 Elizabeth "Stes 4, 
4 ae Clinton St.; 5; 135 Charles St.; 5A, 253 Mer- 


: nt, 321-323 Fifth St.; 7, 138 W. 30th St.; 8, mat 2 
22d iS) 1D E. 35th’St.; 9, 345 W. 47th St; 

; 10, 163 BH. dist St; 10A, 153° & 
birth ‘St.; 11, Central Park (Arsenal). 
12, 135 W. 100th St.; 13, ane E. 104th St.; 13A, 
148 EB. 126th St.; 14, 229 W. 123a'St.; 15, 1854 Am 
. sterdam Ave.; 16, 250 W. 135th St.; 17, isd St. and 
Wadsworth ‘Ave.; 71, Pier A, North River 


Church St., Richmond Hill, 
ton St., Brooklyn; 73, N. side ee roth St., west of 


FIRST DISTRICT (TRAFFIC). 


Headquarters—230 W. 20th St., Manhattan, 
Traffic A, 230 W. 20th St.; Traffic B, 150 W. 
68th St.; Traffic C, 1086 Simpson St., the Bronx. 


SECOND DISTRICT (TRAFFIC). 


Headquarters—148 Vernon Ave., Brooklyn. 
Traffic D, 148 Vernon ree piraftic 2 2t0 
179 Washing- 


Ist Ave. 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN THE BRONX. . 


18, 257 Alexander axes 19, 3d Ave. & agCes St.; 
20, 1086 Simpson St.; Sedgwick Ave. & 167th 
‘Sts 22, 1925 Serene ae 23, 1415 Williams- 


te i; 
f7 Say 


_ 28, 2951 W. 8th St.; 29, 86th St. & 5th Ave.; 39, 

ne Bay 22d St. cor. Bath Ave.: 31, Ave. U and EB. 15th 
St.; 32, 4302 4th Ave.; 32A, 575 5th Ave.; 34, 154 
Lawrence Ave.; 35, 1830 Brooklyn Ave.; "37; 421- 

31 Empire Boulevard; 37A, 1661 Atlantic Ave.; ; 

_ 37B, 35 Snyder Ave. 

38, Ave. G. near E. 95th St.; 39, 44 Rapeleye St.; 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN 
(The new Brookiyn Police Headquarters is at Bergen St. and Sixth Ave.) 


bridge Rd.; 24, 3016 Webster hres 26, Kingsbridge 
Terrace and Perot St.; 27, 229th St. and White 
Plains Ave. 


BROOKLYN. 


40, ere Park; 41, 17 Butler St.; 42, 67 6th Ave.; 
42A, 653 Grand Ave.: "43, 2 Liberty Ave: 44, 484-486 
aoe Ave.; 45, 72 Poplar St.; 46, 298° 

Ave.; 47, 627 Gates Ave.; 48; 16 ae 
re ‘Wilson ies 49, 2 Lee Antsy 


in, POLICE STATION HOUSES IN QUEENS. 


52, 322 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach; 53, 300 

roadway, Far Rockaway: 54, Sherman & Catalpa 
$ts.;.56, 275 Church St., Richmond Hill; 58, Flush- 
ing ‘Ave = oS St., Jamaica. 


59, 85 4th St., L. I. C.; 60, Broadway & Co 
Newtown; 64, 152-154 Grand Ave. 4 & Court re 
42 North Prince St., Flushing. 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN RICHMOND. 


78-82 ‘Richmona Terrace, St. George; 68, 
ml §St.; Tottenville. 


150-152 New Dorp Lane, New Dorp; 70, 116 


aN: POLICE AND CRIME STATISTICS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Official figures, furnished by the Police Commissioner to the Almanac. ) 


Arrests, 


Murcer | Felonious |Assault and 
Assault. Robbery. 


332 1,655 
31 1,081 
2,196 
2,135 
2. aoe 


. penance & 210(3, 466) 1,220 
6)/4 2,950(9 


Be Bere 1283(2 1,279 
:/256(223)|3,485: 3354) : oe (3a9 
3,771(2,53 7441. 133 
3. t eaps: 145 
1444)|1/428(1,19 


Note— cea in aces ae number | 
of cases. Saison he police. Figures for murder 
or saat tee, 9 1900-1915, include all classes of | 


Burglary. 


oe 


433 4,605 669 
é 452222) 5,341(8,203)| 637 (849) 3 “ATSC, 
reed 2 GEO 


PANES 
OUR 


for 1908 are not available, 


Total 

Police 

Dept.. 
Expend. 


Total 
Intox-|Tot, All| Police 
iecat'n.|Crime.|Force. 


Grand 
Larceny. 


42.02 1328 
05 
42 


a 244/829/1 
36, 1668 220,334 1 
5,258|170, 9:96 


10,847| 16-738 O7L 

4,556 

4651 (9,483 10,858]17,996, 
4,022(10, 166 

43036681 


5, a 7. 
3 4,103)|5,448(21, ee ae. 
2,136 (3. 3713 5,270(20,035 


homicide, but those for 192 
killed Inthe Wi 0 do not inguiae” pers 


all Street. explosion. Detabed 


GRIME ~STATISTICS—MANHATTAN BOROUGH. | 
(Figures supplied by District Attorney, County of New York. Th 
Gi ‘ : Aras and do not indioave cases originating in year DAmOee ps gb tice pala 


pte — ” E _ - : mn " 
| Homictd Fel. Assault.) Burglary. Robbery. | Gr. Larceny.| Forgery. | Arson.| Rape. 


i bo eS 
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4 1926 .. 
4 ‘ I.—Indicted; C.—Conviected. Perjury convictions (1900-1926), 140. 
" In 1926, indictments totaled 4,140; convictions, 1,605. 


HOMICIDE CONVICTIONS, NEW YORK COUNTY, BY CLASSES. 


RR eg ee en 
Murd .|Murd ./Mansi.|Mansl. Murd .|Murd. ;Mansl |Mansl. Murd. |Murd. ; Mansi. ;Mansl. — 
1 Deg.|2 Deg.|1 Deg.|2 Deg. 1 Deg.|2 Deg.|1 Deg.|2 Deg.|/ Yr. |1 Deg.|2 Deg.|1 Deg. |2 ex. , 


Aonwwon 


2 
3 
3 
5 
4 
2 
3 
3 


MANONOONRE 
CRED LO OOD LD 


~ 
Mwond 


CRIME STATISTICS—BROOKLYN BOROUGH. 
Homicide. |Fel. Assault.| Burglary. Robbery. | Gr. Larceny.| Forgery. | Arson. 


BR 


DWNWWAMNW WOIWAO 


Bt 
1925...| 45 

—Indicted; C.—Convicted. Convictions for murder, first d , Included in homicide conv. 
eae 2; 1913, 0; 1914, 5; 1915, 3; 1916, 1; 1917, 4, 1918, 4; 1919, 1; 1920, 5; 1921, 3; 1922, 6; 
1; 1924, 5; 1925, 2. 
‘ HOMICIDES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Ne 
. ~ (Compiled by Charles Norris, M. D., Chief Medical Pxaminer.) 5: Shee 
ey 920.1921.) 1922.) 1923.)1924.)1925.|1926. , 0.1921.) 1922.}1923.)1924.)1925. 192 


237 
45 


vere also in 1926 2 cases of homicide py | Autopsies in homicide cases numbered 334, of 
p y urnii hich 217 were in Manhattan, 75 in Brooklyn, oT! ae 
cites. io Magione in the Bronx, 20 in Queens, and 3 in Richmond. ix. 
r 4 ’ y' igs y 


Fee pth tk ai ee. Sse 
N. aif City Drink and Drug Avidicts Police 


EW YORK. c 
ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG: ADDICTION IN THE. CITY. OF N 

Bellevue and allied hospitals. is 
The figures in the following table, compiled by Betas rs sioner Beller ae ee + 


¢ t of Public Welfare, show the number : 
: Pe acolo patients discharged from Public Welfare ! from, and alcoholic discharges per 1,000 discharges. 


Alcoholism. Drug Addiction. 
BSCR Sa ischarges, Ricoh. Disch 
Aleoholic Discharges. Pa Cae Ge eae O00Dis| Hospital Discharges. eas 
ig PEE aE Pe SRM EL | ry . 
B.& | W.| B.& |P. W.) B. & rests: 
Bit, | -votat, |p. W.H.| A.H. | Total. ret tA. H.| H. |A. H.| Total. 


10,898 58,452 70,462 | 128, 1914 60 | 104 391! 128 519 3 


y DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ee _ (Official records from the Department of Health.) 


- Rich- .Man-; The ;Brook- Rich- 
fone ine Se Queens} mond. lyn. }Queens| mond.| City. 


City. hattan|Bronx. 


baat 6 

hare: 141 27, 15 
5 9 41 4 9| 2 

8 4 21 5 4 

1 5 16 3 2 

9 17 2 4 

8 15 51 10 4 

7 23 | 103 7 8 

6 2 70 15 5 

5 46 | 123 17 1B 

15 196 19 5 


ARRAIGNMENTS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(Data compiled by Charles W. Strong, Director, Bureau of Statistics.) 
Homicide. | Burglary. | Robbery. Larceny. Intoxication.| Other Charges.| - Total. 


Ar’d. |C’v’d.| Ar’d 


17,642|10,781|102,006| 65,884|134,406 
18,801|10,937 101, 039]. 63,904)134,121 
19;927|12,170 139: "aie 68,513 |144,571] | 


6}. 88,389|169,042 
27,343]13 457 133,943] 77,874|175,741| 98,5 
187,699] 100,333|197,348|105, pits 
23,748] 9, (376 ist; 201 84,676|190,590|101,519 
23'016| 9,364|162,419] 97,055|202,291|115,049 
20/292| 8,403]217,231|121,222|251,015|137,069 
33, 367 22)372/171,594| 96,607 |220,875|127,109 


234/2/136|1,646| 909 4°687|19,123|14,232|145,771\102,563 
187|2,496|1,851|1,185 54 5,223 |20,848] 16,600|163,670|119,534 
100|3,218|2,381|1,514 6,289|19,936|16,728]185,369|129,383 
222 3, 318 2/287|1/292 730) 5,782|19,587/17,773|202,315| 160,166 
Bt. 2, 398|1,646|1,053 p 
236/2 ,796|1,990|1,195 


CPOOK- 
S335 
Oma 


ou oa 
RRNONSNNN 


bo 
EEE & 
(Fat ft at bt ptt 


, Tea 
3162 13 . 
237|2,09311,303| 1,793 430,709 He hes 


1808 aL 1903, 1905 cover only Minnhattati Anal Bronx SAING as to ine icatien arraign- 
Sy ~ A th 


iP ap ''' “GREENWICH VILLAGE” 


marsh now covered by Washington Sadness joined 

here the west branch, which started in springs at 

about 6th Ave. and 17th St., passed through t! 

marsh and left it about the corner of Macdougal a: 

Bye 4th gor ran southwest on the line of the presen’ 

netta to about Downing St. UStO! 

ba iba a4 es ‘he Hudson, ee 2 
e@ southern boun: coincid 

vi a Houston ae b sf fr m the present aomen = An om rey nin ne the “iver. 

e east branch 0: rook ran fro northern boundary was a straight lin 

fe: 22nd St, and 5th Ave., eer to the ! to the Hudson at about ioth St sof Tt 
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New York City—Births, Marriages, Deaths. 509 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, N. Y. CITY. 
(Compiled by Dr. W. H. Guilfoy, Registrar of Records, Department of Health.) 


Estimated 
Pop. July 1. 


| 4,785,190 
4,873,069 
48 


* te Per| Mar- |Rate Per| ‘ Rate Per| Still- |Rate Per 
Births. |1,000Pop| riages. |1,000Pop| Deaths. |1,000Pop| births. |1,000Pop 
129,080 | 26.95 | 46,417 | 9.70 | 76,742 | 16.04 | 6,752 | 1.41 
134/542 | 27/61 765 | 10.01 | 75.423 | 15.48 | 6,669] 1.37 
135,655 | 27.34 51,703 | 10.42 | 73008 | 14.71 | 6,619 1.35 > 
135,134 a7 "268 | 10:15 | 73,902 | 14:64] 6/631 | 1. 
140,647 | 27.38 "052 | 10.88 | 74.803 | 14.56 | 6/617 | 1.29 
141,200 | 27-08 50,997 | _9. 76,193 | 14:58 | 6.413 | 1.23 
137,644 | Bo-91 | 54.782 | 10.31 | Z780r | 14.64 | 6.258) 1:18 
141'564 | 26.21 | 59:210| 10:96 | 78.575 |. 14.55 | 61117 113 
138'046 | 25°15 | 56,733 | 10.84 | 98,119 | 17.88 | 6/793 24 
130.377 | 23:35 | 60,256 | 10.80 | 74.433 | 13.35 | 5984] 1.07 
132,856 | 23. 422] 11. 73,249 | 12.98 | 6,234] 1.10 
134/241 33°86 ba'eie 10°60 64,257 29 | 6,207 | 1.41 
120/684 | 22-6) | 58,192 | 10-14 | 99.690 i 6.125 | 1.07 | 
1297160 | 22.33 | 66,430 | 11.49 | 69.452 | 12:0 6,023 | 1.04 
0,572 | 130.436 | 32/37 | 622 10.68 | 71,252 22 | 6448] 1.11 
7358 | 128,790 | 21.91 | 64,826 | 11.08 "364 "134 | 1,04 
138 | 125515 | 21.19 | 68.4141 11: 76,082 1.02 


BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS (NCLUDED I 


Diph- | Pul- i= 
ie ag monary| Preu- |Pulm’ry 


a ees Pee Ae ¢ —— + Rite 2,’ 


Total sal Pook | BrEnts Nerv. 
Mar- |Dth’s,All/Tubere’s| monia |&Kidney} Cancer| Dis, 
riages, | Causes. | Deaths. | Deaths. | Deaths. | Deaths. | Deaths. ~ 
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510 New York City—Banking and Stock Exchange Statistics. 


CONDITION OF MEMBERS N.Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
For the week ending Oct. 29, 1927. The figures are ee ‘averages, except as to el and net profits. — 


Inv’ “8, 4 Ete., Deposits, 
e tal. |Net Profits. 
Clearing House Members Capi ix ges Gas 


“ Members of aie Detiara! Dollars. Dollars. 
1 e 2 
eer: Voand ras Kae * 82,528,000 


Dollars. 


-Bank of N. Y. and Trust_Co..| 6,000,000. 
Bank of the Manhattan Co... 12, 500,000 


Bank of America......- 6,500,000 
National City Bank... .. 75,000,000 
Chemical National Bank 5,000,000 


National Bank of Commerce..| 25,000,000 
' Chat. Phenix Nat.Bk. &Tr.Co.| 13,500,000 
Hanover National Bank...... 5,000,000 


67 
127,819,000] 2,881,000 


_ Corn Exchange Bank....... --} 11,000,000 175, 128; 000} 30,628,000 

eee gi ie ed ees eo hon en 140, geee 0} 6. 00 
owery & Hast River Nat. 3 ,000, 473, 

' First National Bank.......... 10,000,000 236,814,000) 11,613,000 

American Ex. Irving Tr. Co. . .| 32,000,000 389,041,000) 44,026,000 

Continental Bank. .... Pere oe 1,000,000 6,484, 529,000 


100 
Chase National Bank........ 40,000,000 554,247,000) 44,951,000 , 
‘Fifth Avenue Bank... . 22227! 500,000 24/221/000] 1,431,000 % 
| Garfield National Bank.......{ 1,000,000 1 10, 71,000 = 
Seaboard National Bank. 8,000,000 : 


Bankers Trust Co...........| 20,000,000 


U.S. Mortgage & Trust C 3,000,000 
Guaranty Trust elec 30,000,000 
Fidelity Trust Pgh 4,000,000 


,181,000 
141,299,000) 32,450,000 


New York Trust Co......:..| 10:000,000 1 7101) 
in Farmers Loan & Trust Co....| 10,000,000] 21/264,500| 143,958,000 111,436,000] 18,902,000 
~ aquitable Trust Co.......... 30,000,000] 24,581,600] 296,743,000] 1,271,000] 332;256,006) 27,625,000 ' 


tate Banks not members of 
- Federal Reserve Bank, 
MERRUMUONBADE fe 6 fi avin ged chet 5,000,000 
Bs -Colonial BST st oer ele ks 1,400,000 
-- Trust Cos. not members of 
__ Federal Reserve Bank. J 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co...} 10,000,000] 20,357,400} 68,302,000] 1,768,000] 42,053,000} 1,632,000 
Lawyers Trust Company..... 3,000,000} 3,551,000] 22,974,000 0 17,260,000} 1,604,000 


Totals. 


_ Members Fed. Reserve Bank . .|373,000,000 578,360,100/5,686,342,000] 43,494,000/4,493,091,000/625,326,000 
State Banks, not members of | 


6,174,000} 106,987,00G) 4,729,000] 38,020,000) 63,576,000 
3,431,000} 34,784,000} 3,513,000} 28,598,000) 6,234,000 


‘Federal Reserve Bank...... 6,400,000} 9,605,000] 141,771,000] 8,242,000] 66,618,000] 69,810,000 
' Trust Cos., not members of d 
f Federal Reserve Bank...... 13,000,000] 23,908,400] 91,276,000] 2,689,000} 59,313,000} 3,236,000 


_Agsregate 29 members... . . .|392,400,0001611,873,500/5,919,389,000| 54,425,000|4,619,022,000!725,372,000 


. Net demand epee do not include $65, 370, 000 | Chase, Bankers Trust, Guaranty Trust, Farmers 
ot United States deposits. Loan & Trust, and Equitable Trust include deposits 
eye Figures for net demand deposits in National City, 1 in foreign branches, but totals do not so include. 


NEW YORK BANK CLEARINGS. SINCE 1900. 


: No. of “Clearings Average No. of]: Clearings Averaze 
ear. | Mem- for Year Dally Year. | Mem- for Year Daily 
x eh bers.| Ended Sept. 30. Clearings. bers. Ended Sept. 30. Ciearttad? 
_— NN | cf jf q 
900..} 64 $51 oats 564.13|$170,936,146.61 |/1915..] 63 | $90, 842,707, pris = $299,810,916.5: = 
ie Uh 62) i i O20) 672,493.65 74 :193,638.59 ||1916..|} 63 147,180, 409,461 434 5 4 


i 1926. . 93,443/346,914.86| 968. 0. 
68 96,672,300.863.67 Roe 1927..1 31 307, 158,631,043.07/1,013, Toe Eo 82 


. $5,315, 162,080,164.48! $235, 434, 181.43 


4, i Stocks Bonds (Par Stocks Bonds (Par |} tocks Bonds (Par © 
ad WE, Neate uk Value). Yr. (Shares). aa bg % (Shans Val elt 


if 


1909. 214 Br 978 1 1184086, 200]/1915. 


ees | opel 
i ci “190. 163, 2956 34°091,000||1918. 378,65. 956,077,700]/1921. 171. igo, 76936 3, sous 845 
| 


232,842,807 |1,161,625,250]|1922.] 260 N23, OOF 4, ,098, 7 

Slate (LOR HOR | aceae, ameameen 

: : 378, A 3 019,8: 

f 1913. 83,283,582 | 501,155,920/|1919.| 312,875,250 _|3,771,517.175||1925.| 452,211, 1398,346, 
1914.1. 47,889,628 468,898.100!!1920. 223;931,349 16 3 “on 036,9001! 1926. iis: 103" 383 [e "O20 6st, 708 


~~ Bales on ied Exchange (1926): stocks, 116,717,920 shares; bonds, $354,475, 100. 


PRICES FOR NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE SEATS. 
Low. | YuAR. 


1910. ..| $94,000/$65,000 es $77,000|845,000 $45,000||1922. . .| $100,000|$86,000_ 

...| 53,000 i 0,000) ba 1923. .- 1 \ 

...| | 65,000] 34'000 ee 10 1924... ice Tocea 

47,500! 37,500 oon 1000 1925... iy 000 99,060 


11926. . 175,000 000} 133, 33.000 ey: 
iy “Kee seat on the Stock Wschahsen sold in ioe ( 


af same pepate at $67,000. 


New York City~Debt; Budgets; Housing Act. 511. 


CITY OF NEW YORK BONDED DEBT, 


j Funded Debt Sinking Net Funded | Other Debt |Other Debt|Other Debt 

Fund —s eae (General (Special (Revenue |Interest on 
Holdings Fund Revenue |Bonds and/City Debt. | 
(Bonds), Gitinn 2). Bonds). Bonds). Biils). ' 


Dollars. Douars, Dollars, Dollars. 


5,500,000) 5,208,150 367, 32,178,760. —. 
102,500,000} 7,364,625) 58,874,533 ,214,1 
120,000,000} 5,970,164) 46,671,621) 35,473,685 
500,000} 7,038,065} 34,712,775| 38,453,376 
027 59,500,000) 6,319,225) 38,694,415] 37,745,836 
7,873 3,000,000] 11/925'425! 48/536,947| 42:428,903 
06 7 B08 9,367,075 erene Paal & 42 020,934 
545} 1 9,500,000} 9,999,948) 26,004, 3,284,252 
1 4200 008 {paco.ong 39,074,400 ri 663,019 
1 5 1,500,000] 15,325, 33,996,500| 48,949,997 
382,238 33,878,359) 310,000. 9,989, 32,360, 49,751,993 
ett §) POstiesel #42,000'000 4/354; 389] 83 767,000] 5 Tor'a9 n 
25,890,922] 1,067,082,137| 376,500, 35,602,650) 78,068,500] 55,144,736 
22,817,753] 1,003,342,632 ricgeey 18,350,000] 40,600,000] 55,302,516 
232,797,501} 1,140,553,337| 452,500, 39:228.000 25,000,000] 57,143,7 
33%) ar Leos ray seh 51) 492,000,000} 21,257, 38,000, 59,623,779 
271,144 1,294,709,121} 533,000,000] 25,276, 25,000, 63,882,059 
289.695,141) 1,371,298,645 976, 250,000! 28'125,000! 20,000,000! 70,960,397 
CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1, 1914-1927. 
Debt Limit} Reserves - \Debt Limit =a i 
f Constitu- After for Unen- Constitu- After Unen- : 
Yr./ tlonal Debt | Deducting reo ects | cumbered |/Yr.| tional Debt Deductias Pros ects cumbered 
Umit. pu d- or- Debt Limit, Outgtand- | Author Re ‘ 
ebt. a Morein, ing Debt. ized, Marea: 4 \ 
500.6043 86 aT, i F404 Poe. tig Biker, 634 "2 863, sth 170 63,5138 5 928,380.6 87 aan 168 | 
"14. ,664,7; a 1 7 H 8, 
"15.| 804,985,991 it beats te 19,157,312))" 35 997,298) aad 175,266,897 reg 624, abel 642,604, ‘ 
"16.| 810,876,423) 54, "308 (Baber os 22,232,461 33: 1,0247999/183 |173;180,950|44'666 oF 514,871 
°17.| 820,782,236] 51,50 39,518,861 11,982,504 "24.11,059 “B08,5B7 ed 323'274|81/207,267 87116006 ; 
"18 454, 60,270,155\31,851,077 é 419,078] |'25, 1,114.88) 149 |123,423'546176,412,965) 47,010,531 ‘ 
"19.| 833,964,285) 73,892,163}22,287,3' 3 1,604,768} |'26.|1,190,134,855 101 "747,552 |59,572,882| 42,174,670 ; 
*20,! 842,832,2 70,478, 319 49/038, 94 21/439'370 27.1 1,299,758,0831127,143,667125, 622, 307) 101, 521,365 


1,726 
1,522 641, 
é 1,744,816 | 111,562,409 
< B48 1 18,650,565 
3,000,000 | 130,421,505 
; 140,572; 3,000,000 | 143,572,266 
48,454, rt aes 930, 301 2,922\447 | . 156,552,748 
153,773,145 gat oar 88 4,000,000 | 163,128,270 
158,514,029 5,453,805 10,090,000 173,967,835 
7,585,735 10,217,154 i 3,287,306 181,000,256 
176,229,747 14,181/693 190, it i 2,300,000 | 192,711,441 
179,289,082 11,206,469 1 ioe 51 2'500,000 | 192,995,551 
185,843,927 7,033,716 192,877,694 6,112,092 98:989,786 
187,879,589 21,076,587 208,956, 4'000,000 | 212,956,177 j 
198,799,819 314,317 206,114, 8,008,000 211,114,13 
219/159/468 15,864,290 | 235,023,756 3,100, 238, 123,75 
240,487,558 7,837,876 7190.4 1,835,000 8,025,435 
ra 263,305,596 8,708,88: 272)014,485 1'675,000 | 273,689,4 F 
a 333,820,817 10,029,223 343. 3,850,040 1,680,000 345,530,040 
; 339), 9/988, 18: 349,674,270 9 7,300 350,516,52 R 
337,228, 141 10,582,834 | 347, 1810,975 5,540, 353,350,971 
60,570,564 | 10,907,436 478, 4,490,000 8, é 
85.012) 788 sarees ise J628,885 2,080,000 309, 00.008 g 
4491 e008 | 1371497511 ait Dae 3'250,000 | 474,893,30 
ee Fhe Board of lstimate, in Nov., 1927, fixed the 1927 budget at $512,528,831. } 
: Beet SEY Mie 


THE HOUSING ACT. wi 
etiag ber, 1927, signed | lease or rent it for longer than 20 years. 
_— oe: ern oeigon TEIN et ant twee ago city also pow has a new munfefpal housing bill 
"a approved by the yoters at the general election in exemption are He CJ ee in] ge Ribs se dete tax 
* Nov subst ‘er oO) tnd waa. " anitary ‘eae 
: wai, utoee and effect of this amendment to the | ments ta of 10 Ber ot erected ae to such 


t to | tene 
Fe eet tube permit tone lena we reed ok rid 
dening, 


ay i ye ity, It was the State 
te rte er 7 ide : fe Beodea for aataal contre | eb Hous ing Board & and passed in oR Pe yy the ey , | 


eocaa. i ways or streets. aaee ent, the Eeaeep? law and ap ordinance 
rovid 3 onai id. propert the B of ASdermneg | 
author cat at ths aa a not stoke ent The slened by th wlth. pro isanenabling act to 
to fo 1itab a cing elites » abutting on such park, ie send housing lay, rioee prpvides they over 
ye 2 sale er cen at, 8 mA agited tax exemption by but 
th ie lands canine eB ian h is not sr the co ‘fate 


for. ne aaa ot of such park, public place, highway The “ag yall te no moved Pritapaie co} fenders opine 


street. land whi ch 
oF ee the old law the cit: could take land in ex- | ‘‘walk-up, toe doled glee Bide, in the 


cess condemnation, and could sell it, rae eould not | Grand rae on Onnek Hon the Joe 


eal. 


- 


“512 New-York City—Building Construction; Assessed Values. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


MANHATTAN. BRONX. BROOKLYN. QUEENS, RICHMOND. 
BR. /No. of No.: of| No. of No. of No. of 
ios Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. * | -Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost... |Bidgs. Cost. 
; Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
..| 1,009] 49,622,400} 1,023} 8,500,863} 3,01 489,582 944) 2,796,521 283]. 872,178 
1910:, 838) 96,703,029] 2,028 ,034,405| 5,770) 34,813,720] 4,133] 15,144,377 841]. 3,363,868 
1911 840] 98,537,275) 1,357| 32,837,060] | 5,288 ,098,240| 5,374] 22,212,355 911} 2,513,324 
1912 757|116,325,135| 1,310| 34,644,400] 5,105] 36,472,377 4,821) 19,651,222) 1,007| 3,412, 
1913 577| 73,970,685 846] 20,072,489] 3,616, 30,719,10 4,653) 17,504,955] 1, 3,377,109 
1914 411} 45,471,165 735) 16, 82} 4,379] 38,269,185} 4,596] 18,098,290] 1,166] 2,272,898 
1915 489) 64,652,869 962] 28,119,100} 5,121} 40,300,600} 5,756} 20,316,392} 1,381} 2,630,192 
1916, 564/114,690,145 650} 16,725,582} | 4,946] 35,397,480] 5,333] 20,009,683] 1,378) 4,563,716 
1917.. 2 068,525 640) 545,475|  2,696| 27.613,290| 3,619 11,651,078] 1,171} 3,715,570 
1918 8 7,000 206} (3,991,900 815) 17, 425] 2,228] 6,768,138 891} 2,085,293 
1919.. 379] '72,283;061] '1,089] 21,006,865| 12,889] 68:137,966] 3,910 46,022,687| 2,135 4,295,399 
1920... 783|< 96,199,860]: 1,115] 18'585,600] ° 8,598] 63,548,948] : 6,914! 38, 092'548] 2026 4,838,841 
1921). 936]121,032,441] 3,529] 72,150,739| . 15,208]146,812,715] 13,991| 81,663,823| 3.441 10,170,910 
1922. .| 1,075]/140,941,677| 4;,748]107,081,184| 21,105|194,301.755 21,583]134, 283,277] 3,239 11,083,059 


1923..| 1,569/178,981,460| 5,472]122,731,203| -35,891|284,215,480} . 25,021|157,711,745| 3,041 12,177,938 

; 6, 6 6,512/127,979,621| 24,834 B18 187.700 24,688 156,556,224) 3,519 16,132,879 
4,557|150,674,402} .32,630|258,914,563| 29, 158,867,400] 5,672| 13,961,068 
3,3001202,125,0001 26,5771288,867,987 21, 395 167,800,000| 5.4591 14,394:941 
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1925.. 940 1,076,504 
1926... 8171310,625,970 


TOTAL—WHOLE CITY, 


Dollars. Doliar. Dollars. 
1899. ./10, 979 156, a3. 327 1906. .]17,345/221,886,427|11913. .|10,705]145, 644.339 1920. .|19,436]/221,265,897 
1900. :] 6,278} 78,291,544||1907.. 16,162] 179,050,247||1914. .|11,287]120,458,920|| 1921. .|37.105 431,830,628 
1901. ,| 7,657/146,551,697||/1908. .|13,967| 62,912,548]11915. .113,709| 156,019,153|| 1922. . 151,750 587,690,952 
1902..| 6,496)/111,735,299]/1909. .|19,190]254,061,035||1916. .|12,871|191,386,606|| 1923. . 70,994) 755,817,826 
Ree 7,502} 112,326,826}/1910. .|13,610]194,059,399||1917. .| 8.447! 80,593,938 eS OO.eAe gan Santee 


= 1918..} 6, 6 1,50 6, 
1905. . 17,369'244 648, 206111912... 13; 000! 210, 505, 2371/1919, .|25,402 221, 745, 9781|1926. .!58;047}983,433,898 
The figures in the two tables above are for plans filed in the years named, with builders’ estimates. 
BUILDING OPERATIONS ON LONG ISLAND. 


Year. ings. | Total. 
1905. 3,964 7,429) - 9,046 
06... 4,836 7,793 3 
1907... 5,107 
1908....] 4,74 
1909....{ 6,524 
1910 7,068 
ae Ew YORK CTY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS. 
anhattan Manhattan ‘Manhattan Bronx Bronx B 
Year. Realty. Personalty. Total. . Realty. Personalty. Total. 
Dollars. Dollars Doliars. Doitars. Dollars. Dollars. 
api sscecese| 4,743,916,785 | 298,030, 483 5,041,947,268 493, 757, 919 7,716,550 BOL, 178469 
seecseere| 5,037,872,685 289; 797, 952 | 5,327,670,637 605,222,933 4,986,895 610,209,828 
{ AER seeeeese| 5,035,485,413 281,467,122 316,952, 616,521,378 4,595,198 621,116,576 
9 5,126,942,595 | 265,509,43. 5,292,452,030 640,340,593 5,094,060 645,434,653 
5,149,250,760 | 287,768,270 | 5,437,019,030 658,632,013 5,761, 664,393,213 
5,145,802,495 | 292,349,5 5,438,152, 677,126,664 6,804,800 3,931.4 
5,129,830,629 | 317,187,300 5,447,017,929 698,869,196 6,265,500 705,134,696 
5,088,344,403 | 339,106,700 | 5,427,451.103 714,226,994 9,524,400 723,751,394 
5,094,604,208 | 194°775.200 5,289,376,438 726,129,198 7,357, 733,486,298 
5,115,811,621 | 291 :286,700 5,407,098,321 731,808,972 12,674,400 744,483,237 
5,186,771,887 | 227,063,350 | 5,413,835,237 753,308,264 7,2 
ig 5,878,847,033 145 475 909 8,081,590,233 852, a47, 403 15'890:700 Boosey, 103 
eee eeeeee . . ‘2 7 , , ’ 64, wl ’ ’ i) 
1923:........| 6,177,890,668 | 149,893/000 6,327,783,668 926,682, a8 16,973'909 pattie 318 
ODA tise os eet 182,800 158, 38s, 750 Sense 250 : ee 158, ee 19,644,600 |1,007,823,451 
+} 6, »876,657,2 xe 21,051, ji 
7,154, 543,958 168, 585, 500 } 7,323,129,458 | 1, 189, 244,183 24, 933° 550 1 csty See say 
7,785,110, 1325 189, 331,650 7,974. 441,975 ! 1, ‘407, 539, 417 27) 078, 300 1,434, 617,717 
Brooklyn Brooklyn erokia Queens Queens eens Rich: ‘d- 
Year! Realty. | |Person: ty. Total, Realty. | Pers’nalty Potal, Realty. Pesta 
Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. 


ollar. 
1910,.|1 404, pee. 521) 59,331,825)1, 463, 368, 346 334,563,960] 5,358,480] 339,922,440 67,917.489|2 DOT EST 


1911 .|1,689,171,283| 55,855,6161,645,026,899| 446°360'355 5,339,875| 45 p 

1912 :11,674, 2°49 48,753,985|1,723,496,394| 456,750.539| 6,396.7 ; de3'ta7'3e9 s0 398" Hts 1.982.780 

1918 -/1,680,013,591 46,296,870) 1,726,310,461 427,792,836 6,740,850 484,533,686] 81,558,24611.777.225 
vu ’ ’ +: » ’ ’ ’ . , * . '» 4 + ’ 4 i i 

1915 ..11,691,912,426} 43,606,010)1,735,518,438| 509,515.978| 7°635;650 Sires oo8 84,408,204 |1/939, Foe 

1916 .|1,752,360,970| .43,789,090|1,796,150,060|  539,394,614| 6711060] 46'105'¢7¢ 87,366,952 2 eae +200 

1917 .11,790,901,437| 57,502,715|1,848,404,152| 569,865.007|10;266, 200 580,131,207| 917211. 


1918 -]1,826,813,885| 39; 683,575/1,866,497,460| 591,599'075 7,969,400] 599,508,475 100°495" ne re 600 


1919 .|1,865,123,952| 44) 907,205] 1,910,031,157 604,827,476 10,934,300 615,761,776 110,750,732 2;610,175 
1920 .|1,937,811,265] 41,192,900] 1,979,004,105! 636,409,159] 8,792,100] 645,201, 


- 1921 12/395;4861473| 37'741'850|2'433 29832 
1922 |/2/447'036'937| B8'GORSSU ABS OAS TST] FAR Su Lee] 4409800] 726,229'48011271285,456| Lamers 


"609;486| 7:658, 
8,990,061) 41,039,150 Seni | 804,005, 3 7325-000) 200.267 486 134-698, 378| 1,201,785 


0,856,767 33, #70, 
808, 595,553 


t 


N.Y. City—Assessed Property Values, Tax Levies; Expenditures. 518. 
NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUES AND TAX LEVIES. 


Realty Othe Realty of Total of 3 Personal Grand 
Year. |Than Corp't’n.| Corporat’n.| Franchises. Col'ns. Totals. Tax Levy 
1900... 2 918.986, 004 30802 345 3 & 
+. * 5 , 5 . ,654,182,195| 82,548,199 
1901. 2,995,580,622] .30,863,445 3,787,970,873| 88,241,853 
* 1902. 3,079,351,079 30,676,345 3,857,047,718| 88,178,612 
1903..| 4,487,399,006] 28,967 priate »631,7. 
1904..| 4,731,771,724] 32,170, ,640,542,65 86,068,402. 
1905..| 4,886,924,891) 32,463,860 5,912, 144,227 980,728 
1906..| 5,326,413,110} 50,59: 6,305,794,185| 94,095,105 
1907..|. 5,704,009,65: 69,615,950) 6,795,341,915] 101,947,668 
1908..| 6,141,500,119 yoy 5 7,158,190,400} 116,541,091 
1909. .| 6,257,352,379 5,826,425 i 79,7 7,250,500,559] 122,742,630 
1910..| 6,491,335,999| 87,44 A 2-318a87 28 31,474,976 
1911..| 7,211,325,769| 166,496 ,858,840,1 8,216,763,28 42,237,797 
1912.. 7,279,579,651 169,170,440 »861 8 8,204,862,430| 150,956,702 
1913 7,387,347,104) 180,549, 8.852,08 piss 151,786,264 
1914. 7,458,784,625| 186, 8,390,1 5,47 150,303,837 
1915 7,527,890,627) 200, 2 8,460,812,542| 160,295,79 
1916. 7,568,649,179] 213, 8,207, 6 Speesse eit 176,381,87 
1917. 7,570,367,3 222,6 8,254, 8,673,705,315) 177,067,174 
1918..| 7,672,715,813] 227,448,940 8,591,053,726] 198,232,311 
1919. 7,1775,808,9 242,832,1 8,790,735,533) 204,756,495 
1920..| 7,961,898,798) 246,511,17. 8,922,627,892| 223,021,070 
1921.. A tewmewna: 276,447, 10,186,207,279)] 284,146, 
1922..} 9,541,002,025) 282,488, 10,60.590, 580 286,077,228 
1923..| 9,880,587,528] 285,848, 10,812,651,698 295,208,052 
1924 10,441,106,794) 279,144,9. 118 79,088, 43) 312,664,521 
1925. .] 11,155,299,900) 292,090, 12,140,856,093) 327,951,701 
1926. .| 12,210,009,592| 312,06 13,256,568,810) 361,441,677 
13,711,408,215'_ 324,558. 14,837,821,953' 402,023,814 


Note—In 1914, and thereafter, first rate in second eolumn is Manhattan, second is Bronx. 
HOW THE CITY OF NEW YORK SPENDS ITS MONEY. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


* 


1—Preventive—Police, pros. crimes, st, lighting... $5,309,090 
I—Civil Justice—Civil courts......- rey ers ane $e i 
3—Untfort. and 4 —Hosp., be Wiles beams s i 7,148,537 
9 Cg «1: paeleerinommeenaaataay ane 34,421,939| 36,463,813| 39,656,900 
5—Fire protection GRias vee ds Shi chess sb.2p 0s at 21,792,122} 21,953,177 22,708,651 
6—Educa. and recre.—Teach. pens., Uibr., p’ks, ete.. 94,758,925| 98,403,557] 101,429,086 
7—Commercte and transp.—Docks, ferries, bridges, me ee 193 
highways, SUDW8YS..-..---- eee ees nee s sane 20,118,376 +h 
8—Overhesad—B’ds and ., Mayor, Boro Pres. aie Sao Me 048} 2 2 0.39 
9—Department of Public KO. 62.22 206 eubosbe c “i : 
and general purposes..,. 259,527,292) 276,506,738) 288,1 334 1,276, 
| pata a bemeeeererbrt as wescie| BLdag77| ” 88623.278 ‘380/089 70,960;88 
11—Redem. and amort. of debt, notes, bonds. .....-- erry vl ryt RS 3 f 
12—State taxes. .....---+--+5--5-> Piok ce onan t4s") eae ie « i ¥3 4 
13—For deficiencies in taxes oF antes YORTB. os ee-eee- BRT OTS 


CIPAL BUILDING. OF 5. 

Matipuia depth of caisson foundations below 
ag mune depth of caisson foundations below. 
mean bby water, 112 feet. 
required, 


oe ee 
The cornerstone of the New York : +4 


Bulkeoe, said-to be the largest & ot 

kind in the world, was laid in i 09 by Mayor Gesree 

eCle started in January, 1910; 
pes in 1913. Fe Ae, a 


750,000 cubic feat. 
1 required, 26,000 tons. y 
e first floor ts utilized entirely for entrances 
and exits to the building and enag'§ ig ene 
The basement, having an area ©) e- 
eighth acres, is utilized as a station for the subway. 


on Park Row. Its extreme d-south or mbers St. runs through the middle of the 
feet; east-and-west, 300 fost. ¢ the court is closed on the western 
Ae oe stories height, \neluding towst Clevation gyre open screen of columps. 


stories, 40. ; 
Height trom curb to main cornles, 337 f9e%, 
Height from main co! ce to top of 243 test. 
Fotal height ain coliding from curb to top of 
stl bs eel weight of structure, 377,320,000 pounds. 
Net office areeonrents of the building, 19,490,000 
cubic feet. - 


fi D ting the tower repre- 

Jae Cope Tee and 1s of ‘a woman in a 

| fl robe. Her height is 20 feet and she is poised 
on a copper ball. 

Her left hand holds 2 mural on five para- 

representing the five boroug! Bu ied 

y Aol emblem of 4 po cng te On her right 

arm is a shield on which is the city’s coal of arms. 


New in ay, ese Le 


_ Structure. 


Woolworth, 233 Broadway, 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave. 
’ Singer, me Broadway . c| 
Bankers’ Trust Co., Wall & 
‘Broadway and 48th Street. 
Equitable, 120 bee digi 
958-68 Sixth Avenue. ae 
44-50 Broadway 
Benenson Bldg., 165 Broadway... 
- 631 Fifth Avenue 
761 Fifth Avenue 
101-15 East 57th Street 
178-80 East 94th Street 
Adams Express Co., 61 Broadway. . 
American Exp. Co., 65 Broadway. . 
Rea Tower, N. assau & pAberty... 
17 Battery Place ax’ 


200 West 56th’ pe Oe 4 

Pershing Sq. Bldg. 

World’s Tower, TS Ww 40th St. 
nites 1465. Broadway 
, 1, 130 W. 494 St 

Candler, 218-26 West 42d Street... 
rie Row, 13-21 Park Row 

9 West Street 
j '93 Broadway az 

424 Lexington Avenue 
‘ Amer, Bank Note.Co., 78 TrinityPl. 
Times, Broadway at 42d peel way 
Western Union, 195 Broadway. 


60 W 
saree Hotei, Lex. Av. & 42d. 


36. 5 Lexington | Avenue.. 


eee ane. . be ee cence ces 


all’ Street. . “ 
| Exchange Place 
85-95 Beaver Street...... 
1434 Broadway ; 
27 Fifth Avenue 
521 Sixth Avenue. 
_ 553 Kighth Avenu 
. 279° reer Aven 
, B’way & 34th 


T Bide Pk Row & Canter 


che il Co., 26 Broadway.. 


on Exchange, Hanover Sq. 
150 pradway 


Seven’ 
40-50 Seventh | Aven) 
540 | ghth Avenue, 
ehth Avenue. . 
-Aventie. | 


peepee otc Park ae & 33d 


113-19 West 40th Street. 
351 West 42nd Street 


Commercial Cable Co., 20 Broad’ St. 
Broadway & Thomas Street 


A = 
Broadway and 37th St. (s. e. cor.) .. 
Trinity, 111 Broad way 
4-8 Lathvette Street. 


Seventh Avenue., 
311 Seventh Avenue 
464 Highth Avenue 


15-19 Madison Avenue........... 
310-14 Madison. Ave 

Madison Avenue.and 25th Street. 
578 Madison Avenue...... pists 
434 Park Avenue... .. 


4th-Ave, and 26th St. (8. W. cor.) . | 


core te Fifth Ave.. 


steerer 


161 West 27th Street............. 
144 West 30th Street... . 
149-34 West 34th Street 


NWN hhwhbww 
RRR RRR 


a ee ea ee eae 


New York City—Valuable Buildings. 515 


VALUABLE MANHATTAN BUILDINGS. 
(4928 Tax Department assessed valuations, subject to revision.) 
OFFICE BUILDINGS ($1,000,000 OR MORE). 


Name. 1928. || Name. 1928. 1928. 
N. ¥. Prod. Exch B00. "000 65 Bi oad 10,000,000 
To ANE .} oy roadway 000, Gotham... ....... 1 
Cunard Bldg. ........ 10,000 Bldg.....-. »»} 8,200,000 330,000 
Bowling Green.. F 1180 000 Titers Tower...... ,050,000 000,000— 
Washington Blig Federal Reserve Bank. ./14,500,000 ead 
Whitehall Bldg Westi * ap +f Bldg 4,600,000 Os tease +eeeeeee} 6,700,000 
dams ae * Sete r. - fe POS... 18,000, Aeolian Hall 4,300, 
erican Nat'l Park Bank......} 3,600, §42 Fifth Ave 1,950, 
Bmpire Bldg... Tribune Bidg...., 2,300, CONtULY os 5b sen pleks 1,300,000 
26 Waietc shes. World Bidg...........|.2.975,000]|Fifth Ave. Bank 2'350,000 
42 Broadway Woolw ore Bldg. . 11,250,000 Avesl. coca: 1,325,000 
Exe} .-| 3,525, 
1 Wall % Bldg... 4,500,000 and 
Stock Exchange. t N° ‘relephone Go: - .]11,000,000 
Commercial Cable.... . 3,100,000: Bank of America...... 6,600,000 
24 Broad St..--......| 2,500, a eaminer petit Bide 6,500,000 
50 Broad St.........- 440,000/|50 Broadway «+= «a4 3,600,000 
Seab: e Natl. Bank. .| 2,000,000|/Seamans Bank,..... . «| 2,800,000 M 
Broad Exchange...... 000, Court Square Bldg. ...} 3,100,000 
equitable Trust Bldg, .| 7,500,000}/Park Murray Bidg.... ery 
Te eae §,800, Royal Insurance Bldg. ,} 4,000, 
National Gy Bank. 6,400, Holland House...,.../ 1,850,000 
Munson Bldg........- “| 4,100,000||Marbridge Bldg..,... «| 5,750,000 
N. ¥. Cotton ashange 4,125,000)| Consolidated Gas: 8,000,000 
60 Wall Si 2,550,000/|Germaniec Life..... 1,500,000 
80 iaaiden’ EF 000} Eagle Bldg......:.... 1,600,000 
Chase Nati Bank. .| 4,800,000)|Flatiron Bidg......... 2. 125:000 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.. . 1D 0 Ne Met. Life ins. Co. 418,750, 
American Surety Co. . 000; 2,450,000 
‘Hanover Nat'l Bank.. st piet 
Baul Seta. ots mx oh itale 
table Office are -{31, 000, 575, 
tee Trust Co.. Opel 
Nat'l B BE of Commerce 27 Oy of : Times (new) . ,900, 
111 Broadway. ....... 450, Equitable Life Ins, Co. 
15 B way ass 620, (31st St. & 7th Ave.) Ps 000,0 
Rector St. as 150, General Motors....... 8,200.0 
30 Chareh Sé- 3am "125,000||Paramount.......... .(14,000, 
50 Chureh St.....,... 2,475,000 


HOTELS ($1, 900,000 OR MORE). 
Name. 1928. Name. 1928. Name. 192 
: eae ————————————— EE 
ars. La’ 
ae § (55th one Imperial... . « 1,200,000 E pela ih Meeps 
“(67th St.) 1,700,000 Majestic. |... »600,000 Ritz Cadtton. 7,450,000 
eerie £800,000 Marie Ant'tte. 1450;000 St. anne 3,500,000 
ee tie « 875,000 que wees ef 3,800, 
elolaive... 2] L175)  .2 =| 2,000,000 Bh Pepe ee 
(eee 5,200, cAlpin .110,600,000}|Turin..... ~|_ 1,300,000 
Biltmore. ... -|12,260, «"“ (annex)| 1,350,000|/Waldorf...... - 118,600,000 
"fa | PEERS Belegiertl 5.258000 |Wontn:. <2] ani 
= epee 1,140,000 ennsylvania . |12;500,000! ede ges a 
CLUBS. : 
Name. 1928. Name. 1928. Name. 1928. Name, 1928. 
 Giiheent KY So. | mato Vaz. y. xeops.' | 7232000! Republican... 660/000 
Go55 35 10,000 || Democratic... . ¢ i Ne = DU 
Bar* Association $00'000 Harmonie....- ob Princeton..... 715,000) | Union. . 
Century......- bie aTY Racauet & University... kag 
City Ciub....- 370,000 nis. .....+- -|2,225,000]/Yale,...... eas 
Colony....---- 1,225, 


Name. 92 
rs. 
Jolson... ..- ore 
passador...| 71 by 
po aoe 2 f 
Booth-Shubert -|1, 5 
Gorneee o% ; 
asino. 
Capitol... oe 
attle of Long Island to pre- 
pied on jon at 
ailop se fn, John 
a ae 
It was cons’ 


insistence of the Americans that the ly terms 
conta oy rom house ead peace conference | they would consider were ones which would guaran- 
on American soll was aul. t was Mee by { tee full freedom to the colonies. ; 


18 


ae _ Year. |Man.-B’x.| B’klyn.. | Queens. | Richm'd. 
Po NSLS. 12,482 22,276 16,941 2,818 
af 1916 12,711 22,83 16,596 3,108 
Be 1917. 13,038 22,257 15,331 3,250 
Mie 1918, 10,359 23,525 13,451 3,116 
by 1919. 21,337 56,543 9,696 5,560 
4 1920. 27,790 51,004 9,049 6,35: 
1921. 21,682 ,06 29,149 6,783 
1922. 25,785 43,195 37,270 5,974 
1923.. 31,054 65,335 46,443 270 
y 1924. 36,835 53,278 50,228 6,537 
1925. 32,487 58,993 61,935 7,507 
1926. 35,182 55,376 64,58 8,06 


Year. |Man.-B'x.| B'kKlyn. 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an 
_ extreme length, no:th and south, of 36 miles; and 

an extreme breadth of 1614 miles, measuring from 
_ the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
_. thence to the easterly border of Q 


se tl 
= border of Queens Bordugh, 


f 1. i 1 it eee 
The New York General Post Office; with juris- 
diction over 

Highth 


@ptrance is on 
J.” Kiely. & 
Lubin. 


rooklyn, New York 
__ There are nearly 28 miles of pneumatic tubes in 
Operation, performing almost continuous service 

_ throughout: the entire day. About 5,000,000 letters 
are peaeorted Se ae way. 
* Fs ere are about 15,000,000 pieces ,of ordinary 
. mail received, delivered, despatched, daily. i 

Letter carriers in the employ of ‘the N. Y. Post 
Gi as of Nov. 1, 1927, numbered approximately 


"The old General Post Office, 
Hall 


udson Terminal Station, oe os Church 


‘516 New York City—Deeds and Mortgages; Post Cffic 


DEEDS AND MORTGAGES RECORDED IN AND NEAR N. Y. CITY. 
(Figures compiled by the Title Guarantee and Trust Company.) f 


MORTGAGES RECORDED—NUMBER OF. 
Queens. | Richm’d. |Tot. City|.Westch't'r| Nassau. 


21 
300,511,378 
331,830,020 


vi AREA OF NEW YORK CITY. 


i? ae «| te bay: 


es. 4’ 


ree | 
Nate Pi: 


DEEDS RECORDED—NUMBER OF. , gee 


Suffolk, |Gd Total. ; 


Tot. City.) Westch’t’r) Nassau. 

54,517 8,567 Cad OS Asa s soe de 70,872 
55,245 8,569 8,019 8,413 80,246 
53,3876 8,057 7,790 8,451 8,17: 
50,451 5,270 130! 1,634 68,709 
113,136 13,671 12,425 195 147,427 , 
114,195 17,418 13,669 9,802 155,084 
97,681 14,475 14,12 717 135,997 
112,224 17,664 16,680 10,366 156,934 
139,102 18,122 18,61 0,201 6,04. 
140,878 19,285 20,301 11,042 191,511 
160,922 3,196 28,099 13,797 | 226,014 
163,205 25,663 32,092 22,307 | 243,267 


Suffolk. |G’d Total. 


1 7,796 | \.17,826 14,924 1,688 42,234 6,908 4,958. tes 1a 54,100 
7,031 17,321 14,476 1,671. 40,499 6,901 4,551 1,349 53,800 
yor 5,916 13,693 12,490 1,750 | 33,849 6,437 4,015 1,573 45,874 © 
4,197 13,713 9,901 1,566 29,377 2,513 |* 3,275 1,184 36,349 F 
919.5...) 12,574 44,292 24,065 2,785 83,716 6,971 7,129 1,798 99,614 
eee of) 05141 42,157 26,720 3,449 - 91,467 14,296 9,161 2,787 | 117,711 
phe et. 099 35,315 27,168 3,512 83,594 8,611 9,962 - 2,916 | 105,023 
see} 22,007 46,209 41,893 3,979 114,088 17,271 13,542 3,525 | 148,426 
....| 26,681 60,436 57,741 4,667 149,525 19,240 16,469. 3,774 189,008 
+... 28,905'} 64,413 64,030 5,396 162,744 21,863 19,339 4,342 | 208,288 
1925... J - 39,390 74,736 76,936 6,394 188,456 27,322 28,356 5,322 | 249,456° 
1926... .1 33,909 60,598 86,976 7,122 188,605 31,872 36,816 8,190 | 265,483 
MMM sm ON NGn Gyr rere! We el ct oo ae a. Pat ee ia es ee a ee 
i 5 MORTGAGES RECORDED—AMOUNT OF. 
Brooklyn. > Queens. Richmond. Total City. Westchester. 
Dollars. Dollars. 

* 130,129,465 236,759,505 14,252,195 
135,510,162 274,767,628 16,902,726 
138,153,191 227,148,574 20,395,277 
; 132,678,262 11,517,824 I 

»4.31,2 32,459,924 
689,773,847 53,262,368 
647,957,925 43,984,106 
859,258.41 ,500,400 — 

1,145,635,398° 4,021,016 


10 
79,131,051 96,276,0) 
7,370,300 1,762,122,552 


000 q 

370, 137,078,186 
31,298,762 1,753,908, 842 159,091,000 
= 

: 


miles, breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond,: length 15. 
Iniles, breadth 7.0 miles. r; 4 


The total.area of the five boroughs and of the _ 


incorporated -City of New York, accor to the ‘ 
Chief Engineer, is 308.95 square miles. acres, ’ 
Et areas of beetle | are as Peete « 

anhattan, . (209; Bronx, +309, Brook! 
47,448; Queens, 70,321; Richmond, 38,394: total 
197,727. Their population, Jan. i, 1920, was. by 


BrOne, 138 01 Beco > upubatian, 2.284.108; 
‘ODX, +010; Brooklyn, 2,018,356; Quee 469,- 
042; Richmond, 116,531; total—5,620,048" ht 


NEW YORK CITY. 
The Foreign Section is located in the Varick 
Street Station, between Beach and Laight Streets, 
There the foreign mails are handled. rer 
The Brooklyn General Post Office covers the | 
block bounded by Adams and Washingten, Tillary 
and Johnson Streets. Postmaster, Albert Firmin 
$8,000); Assistant Postmaster, Peter J. Cleary. 
There are more than 1,571 letter carriers. ‘ 
Sale of postage stamps, twenty-four-hour Service; 
registry, twenty-four-hour service except Sundays 
ou eyes gre, Pie Gy Ae M. to 8 P.M.; , 
ostal. savings, s to . M., except Sur : 
and holidays. 3 pda lagers = 


. CONTRACT STATIONS. 
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COLLECTIONS AND DELIVERIES. ~ _ 


. Deliveries—Two and three in suburban ti yee 
between 7 A. M. and 4.30 P. M.; three and four in 
residential districts, between 7° A. M. and 5.30 
P. M.; four and five in business districts, between — 
aaa and 5.15 P. M. No deliveries on national 
Collections—Five to eight in subur ons: 
eight to twelve in residential Sections; tee to toe 4 
two in business sections. Collections made on — 
week days from 6 A. M. to 12 n Sundays 
and national holidays from 2 Pu 
Ore ny 


‘ 


Pee re ee 


P. M., and on 
5 P.M. to 1 


- Engineers G80), _ = 32 Me cay St.; 


' New York City—Clubs. 
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(The date of organization is in parentueses; 

Aldine (1889), 200 Fifth Ave.; 575; Sec., Ralph 
Goddard. 

Alpha Delta Pini (1832), 136 W. 44th St.; 15,366; 
Sec..of Exec. Council, C. R. Ganter. 

Amherst (1923), Lexington Ave. and 36th St.; 1,000; 
Pres., E. S. Wilson; Sec., F. P. Smith. 

Arkwright (1893), 320 Broadway; 650; 
Elliott C. House; Sec., Philemon T. House, 

Army and Navy Club of America (1885), 30 West 
44th St.; 2,500; Pres., Col. Franklin Q. Brown; 
Sec., Capt. W. C. Tremaine. 

Authors Us82), 48 W, 76th St.; 232; Pres., John 
Erskine; Sec., Arthur Nason. 

Automobile Club of America (1899), 12 E. 53d 
or cb EPs Dave H. Morris; Sec., Elmer Thomp- 


Pres., 


Brakes W1b) eae Fray ply € 3,200; Pres., 
Albert H. Wigg ‘Andrews, 

Barnard (1894), ea Ww 37th St; 500; Pres., Henry 
Lewis Harrison; Sec., Miss Louise uise Tibbetts. 

Brook (1900), 111 E. 54th St.; 350; Pres., Percy R. 
Pyne, 2d; F, S. Alien. 

Brooklyn Engineers (1896), 117 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn; 500; Pres., J. Riedel; Sec., Emil Bie. 

Caledonian (1856), 846 Se Seventh Ave,; 500; Chief, 


George Black; Sec, 

Calumet (1879), 12 W. esath n Bee "225; Pres., Wil- 
liam A. Greer; Sec., John B. Kane. 

Camera (1884), "121 W. 68th St.; 218; Pres., Charles 
N. Kent; Se¢., H. S. Grinleese. 

Catholic as7D, 120 Central Park South; 1,400; 
Pres., Martin T. Manton; Sec., Arthur H. Gagno on. 

Centu ag oe ge (is47), 7 W. 43d St.; 1,400; 


Sec., D. No 
Chemists (1898), ce E. Rated St.; 1,564; Pres., T, B. 


city “C1892), 58 W. Tih St.; 1, B00. Pres., Richard 
§$. Childs; Sec., William i 
City Athletic (1908), 50 W. 54th St; 1,000; Pres., 
R. Guggenheim; See., Carl W. Stern. 
Colony (1903). 564’ Park Ave.; 2,013; Pres., Mrs, 
tl L, Cromwell; Sec,, Mrs. Courtlandt D. 


Columbia University (1901), 4 W. 43d St.; 2,500; 
Knowlton; Ward Melville. 
Corneil (830). 345 Madison Ave.; 2,050; Pres 
Ralph S. Kent; Sec., Byron L. Swan. 
Crescent Athletic f 1886), 129 Pierrepont St., Brook- 
Bs S000; Hon. Jas. C. Cropsey; Sec., 


Deita Kappa Epsilon (1844), 5 E. 51st St.; 25,000; 
Fae Charles Cason; Sec., James ‘Anderson 

2,400; Pres., 

Paul G. Brown; 8 Tra 

Explorers (1905), Sef aA 76th St.; 470; Pres., 
ames B. Ford; Sec., Riesenberg. 

Friars halal 110 W. "8th St.; 1, 700; Abbot, Geo. 
M, Wm. D. Weinberger. 

Geen. eae (1962), 19 W. 48th St.; 400; Prompter, 
arry Reichenbach; Sec., Gordon W Thyte. 
Groliee er SED 47 E. 60th St.; 525; Pres., William 
B. Osg Field; Sec., Frederick Coykendall. 

46 Remsen St., Brooklyn; abt. 


yet 5 ae earl B. Brinsmade;, Sec., Dr. 
Le) ce R. Hyde. 

1892), 253 Broadway; 700; Pres., 
ay By pep - Sec., Harold 8. ‘Graham. 


Charles 
aanmcnis, (1852) ea "ee Goth Br 850; Pres., Hon. 


Joseph M. Ler Sidney Rossman. 
Harvard i860), 27 wo “44th St. 6,056; Pres., 
Howard Elliott; Sec., William G. Wendel 
Interfraternity clubs, 22 E. 38th St.; in ‘iis build-- 
ing these Greek Letter Clubs have a blished 
themselves yin club rooms or offices: Alpbe pe oa 
BRO. : Alpha Tau Omega, Beta Theta Re 
Chi Fal, De Dalte : Chi, Delta Phi, Delta ane alta’ 
Delta Kappa Al Alpha, Kappa S$: ag 
Pattee hi Kappa Psi, Phi Beppe © 
Phi Kappa, Pi } ates pha, Chi, 


Sigma 
Jockey assay. 250 Park Ave.; 50; Chmn., F. K. 
ae ia Sec., Jno. E. Cowdin; Asst. Sec., Algernon 


Kalckerbocker (187 (1871) g07 Fit Ave.; Rig Pres., 

Lambs (1874 130, tw. 44th St.;_1,650; m Shepherd, 
“Tho es A. wise: Sec., Joseph tley. 

Lawyers eo ee 115 Br Bri 


way; 1,200; Pres,, Dean 


Em 
_ Lotos A870), 110 W. Bret St és 624; baci Nich- 


_-olas Murray Butler; Sec 
ag (4907)... 50 in A. Stillma: 

enry 
Manhattan IBD) Madison Yequare: ce 100; Pres., 


Lyman A Albert it. 
Manhatten Sige le-Tax (1889), 226 W. 47th St.; 


. AL 
Syaerwty St.; 1,2505 Pres., 
Edwi 


PRINCIPAL CLUBS AN NEW YORK CITY. 


igures, where given, are of membership.) 
tt eb James R. Brown; Sec., Walter Fair- 


Marquette (1908), Hotel Plaza; 1,025; ee Am- 
brose O'Connel; ‘Sec., Thomas F. Carr 

Masonic (1894), 71 W.'23d St.; 700; Pres, “William 
H. Miller; Sec., Edward C. White 

Metropolis’ (1879), 105 W. 57th St.; 750; Pres.; 
Edmund Waterman; — Irving 8. Dort. 

Metropolitan (1891), 1 60th St.; 
Newbold Morris; Sec., Gite G. Jenning: 

Montauk (1889), 25 Eighth Ave., Broosly; 600; 
Pres., William H. English; Sec., ‘Arthur EB. Beggs. 

Natlanal’ Arts (1898), 14-15 Gramercy Park; 1,510; 
Pres., John G. Agar; Sec., John Clyde Oswald, 

National Democratic (1852), 233 Madison Ave.} 
1500; © Pres., George J. Atwell; Sec., Eugene J. 


National ‘Republican (1879), 54 West 40th St.; 
a7 


000; Pres., Hon. William M.. Calder; Sec., 
James P, Callender. 


Navy sa ED 93 Park a 600; Pres., R. A. C. 


Sec., William B. ¥ranklin: Man., Henry 
No syne 
Newenseer (1922), 136 West 42d St.; 680; Pres., 
Denis Tilden Lynch; Sec., Leslie H. Allen 


New York (1845), 20 W. 40th es 600; Pres., John 
J. Crawford; Sec., Hugh Nei! 

New York Athletic (1868), 38 W. 59th St.; 7,000; 
oe William Kennelly; Sec., Andrew J. Kerwin, 


New York Yacht (1844), 37 W. 44th St.; Commo- 
dore, Vincent Astor; Sec., George A. Cormack. 
Nippon ae ty 161 W. o3a St.; 350; Pres., 8 

Tajima; Sec. Hashim 
Pen and ‘Brash (1892) 16. os 10th St.; 300; Pres., 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell; Miss Meta L. Anderson: 
Pennsylvania (1894), 35- 37 Bi oth St.; 950; Pres., 
William Lawrence Saunders; Sec., ‘John’ Scott 


Lansill. 
Phi Gamma Delta (1908), 106 W. 56th St.; oe: 
sage ey Herbert W. Schaefer; Sec., Walter 


s (1888), 16 Gramercy Park; 969; Pres., 
Walter Hampden; Sec., Clayton Hamilton. 
Press a7), 21 Spruce s St.; Pres., Sidney W. Dean; 
Sec., Caleb H. Red 
Princeton Cag Park ‘Ave. and 39th St.; 3,546; 
areier Seribner; Sec., Laurence’ G: 


Pendihin (1864), 1 W. 88th St.; 600;_Pres., Louis M. 
Hart; Sec., Wm. C. Ritten 
Racquet and Tennis (1875), 37 ) Park Ave.; 2,180; 
Pres., Ford Huntington; Sherman Day. 
Railroad Cs?2y, 26 Cortlandt St.; 2,100; Pres., 
W. G. Sec., Harry D. Vought. 
Reform 888, 9 So. William St; 375; Pres., Bert 
Sece., Sidney Newbor; 
St. Nicholas (1875), 39 East Bist 8t.; eit Pres., 
Charles A. Lindley; Sec., Morris Underhill 
Salmagundi (1870), 47 Fifth Ave.; 900; Pres., 
in De Haven; Sec., H. L. Spar: 
soldiers ond Sailors (918), 283 xington Ave.; 
Pres., Mrs. Francis Rogers; Sec., Miss Martha R. 


White. 

aenlery 1808); 17 Gramercy bd ag abt. 1, pes 
Pres., Desmond; Sec., D. Linsley. ' 

Theta peta 1 Chi (1847), 30 W, 52d St.; ar 9, 000; 
Pres., Wm Norman Hackett. 

Turf and F veld (189), 250 Park Ave.; Bi Pres., 


iF aa, n Ver el rein (1350), Les if ‘-. eo d 85th St.; 
n , Lex m Ave. al 
"500 . Bres., Be : eiler; Sec., Walter H: 


nee 1806), 1E, 5lst St.; 1,501; Pres., J. Frederic 
on 
Tams, Bee Charles K. Beekman; Man., Maj. 


Dun 
Play = 


Gates W. M 
University (1865) 1 ys 54th St.; 74,350: Pres., H. 
Hobart Porte: , Matthew CG. ming. 
Uptown Asie), ATE B. fad Bt: 788; Pres., John H. 
Vatel (1913), 04 W. 7th St. 1,500; Mer., Paul 


270 W. 84th St.; 270 W, 84th St, 
wig ae nD. i H > Battord 3’Sec., Gordon F. 


Macna' 

Whitehall 1910), 17 Petey ne Eines 4,000; Pres., 
Harry T. Sec. Tho: Bes 

ba og a ois, "4 i "3th 6 gts ie “t 740; e5., Mar- 


vin A. © 
1 mer yiey. ‘b2 Pee Aye’ 00; Pres. 
women's CI ey (19 ae Sec., "200; 


Good. 
i ity (1891), 106 E. 52d gis 1,000; 
ee, Bales Caroline Florence Lexow; , Mrs. 


Leon Le 
1897), 50 Vanderbilt Ave.; $1000; Pres., 
vale (5H. Va Sec., A. J. Cordier, / 


1,252; Pres.; 


2 


_ 
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: eae ea THE WATER SUPPLY 


(Prepared for The Almanac by William W. Brush, Chief Engineer.) 
THE CITY'S WATER SUPPLY RESERVOIRS. | 


e 


Area, Capa- 
Eleva-| city 
Square] tion |Million 
Miles. | Feet /Gallons 


Reservoirs. 


Acres.” 


~~ Catskill System, 


Ashokan—E. Basin. .}5,131:2)} 8.01] 587.0) 82,188 
Hf . Basin. .|3,184.0] °4.97} 590.0| 48,240 
1S pach 70 Wey Si ae 168.8} 0.26) 450.6 925 
RiGrislGo me Ramet era eth 2,218.2 47) 355.0] 30,573 
Schobaries;;.:.sic:. <2. 1, 0 1.78}1,130.0) 19,583 
WamMDUs ole wae 5.6 409.1 87 
Croton System. 
AIS BUG 225 ols dae 606.1} 0.94] 399.1] 7,086 
Barrett’s Pond...... 69. 0.11) 778.1 17 
Prt 0G FBTOOI LS Sie 3 ahs, 399.0 0.62) 416.1 5 
~ » Boyd's Corners ..... 96. 0.46) 592.1] 2,727 
> * Carmel—Middle Br...| 428.2} 0.67) 371.1] 4,145 
A Ay West “ .../1,082.8 1.69} 502.1} 10,669 
~., Croton Falls. ..... {1.0 1.66} 309.1 $88 
ae Aft “ Diverti 0.24) 309.1] 14,865 
_. Gilead Lake. 0.19} 496. 380 
__- Gleneida Lak 0.2) 504.1 165 
_ Kirk Lake. . 0.15| 582.1 565 


e Cross. River reservoir, not included in the above 

4 list, has a storage capacity of 10,923,000,000 gallons. 

Fan ane old Central Park reservoir held 220,000,000 
gallons. 

_. Manhattan and Bronx—Croton water was 
introduced ih 1842: Water from the Bronx River 
‘was introduced in 41854, and from the Byram in 
_ 1896. The Croton watershed furnishes about one- 
_. third of the present supply for Manhattan and 
Me oe the rest being supplied from the Catskill 
' system. 

The Catskill supply, introduced in 1917, is ob- 
tained from the Schoharie and Esopus watersheds 
- in the Catskills. 
= _ The Schoharie watershed lies north of the Esopus, 

- in the heart and higher section of the Catskill 

Mountains. The flow of Schoharie Creek is in- 
_tercepted by the completed new Gilboa dam which 


$h aken mountain range, which divides the 
Schoharie and Esopus watersheds. At the outlet 
of the tunnel the water thus diverted joins the 


WATER 


_» main»Catskill aqueduct. 
___ The Ashokan reservoir lies 14 miles west of the 
_ Hudson at Kingston, N. Y., and 92 miles from the 
; northern city boundary: It has an available storage 
capacity of 130,400,000,000 gallons and serves as 
a storage reservoir for the combined Schoharie and 
_ Esopus watersheds. 
|. The available supply from the Schoharie and 
‘Esopus watersheds is increased by the rainfall and 
run-off on scme 22 square miles of watershed (the 
Bronx and Byram watershed) tributary to Kensico 
reservoir, which lies east of the Hudson River and 
about 17 miles from the northern city boundary. 
: It is conservatively estimated that even during 
y  & series of extraordinarily dry years, at least 595 
‘milion gallons. of water daily can be drawn from 
the combined Schoharie and Esopus watersheds, 
_ and from the Bronx and Byram watersheds 15 
Spee. gallons daily, making the safe yield of the 
Catskill system at least 600 million gallons dally. 
____Under average rainfall and run-off conditions the 
_ amount of water that can be drawn from the Cats- 
' kill system is about. 650 million gallons daily, the 
_-eapacity*’of the Catskill aqueduct. 


| 
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CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK 
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New York City—The Water Supply. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. — 


é } Area. 
Reservoirs. —, f 
7 Square 
Acres. | Miles. 
Mahopac Lake...... 560.0} » 0.87 
Museoot ait Ries aerate ,166.1 1,82 
New Croton........ 425.3 5.35 
Sodom E. Branch....| 556.8| 0.87 
Ditlevuey. i.5 We aMertne + 669.4 1.04 
White Pond......... 115.2} 0.18 
Ridgewood System. 
Hempstead. ......... 237.6) 0.37 
Distribution Reservoirs, 

Central Park (new)...} . 96.0} 0.15 
GlOVO 31.41. Sshawiees es 0. Se elon 
High Bridge... ..s.s. Al sete 2 
Hill View......... --| 90,0) 0.14 
Jerome Park....... a 91.0] 0.14 
Mt. Prospect........ role as ae 

Ridgewood (3) 50.1} 0. 
ilver Lake..... 54.0} 0.08 
Williamsbridge 12.0} 0.02 


The Croton watershed, 22 miles north of the) 
city line, has an area of 375 square miles and a 
safe yield of 336,000,000 gallons oe Under 
averaee rainfall and run-off conditions the yield of 
this shed is 400,000,000 gallons daily. The water 
from the Croton watershed is collected in 12 reser- 
voirs and 6 lakes and ponds. 


Brooklyn—The Esopus watershed together with — # 
the old Brooklyn system furnish the entire Supply Wi 
for the Borough of Brooklyn, with the exception 

of the Twenty-ninth Ward, which is supplied by 
the Flatbush Water Works Company, a private 
water company, the source of supply being ground 
water collected from driven wells. The supply : 
from the old Brooklyn system, which yields 100,- fc 
000,000 gallons, and which is now for the greater - i 
part held in reserve, was obtained from driven «3 
wells, infiltration galleries, and small streams along 
the south shore of Long Island. This supply was 
introduced in 1859. ity 


Queens — The city supplies only the First, ; 


Second and Third Wards in the Borough of Queens. 
The Esopus watershed furnishes about 70 per cent. 
of the supply to these wards. The Third Ward was 


CITY—GALLONS (AVERAGE) PER DAY. 


Manhattan | Private Cos., | .Total, incl. — 
vYear, -\ and Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond. | All Boroughs.| Private Cos. 
331,000,000 143,100,000 12,600,000 8,900,000 32,900,600 528,500,000 
298,000,000 140,300,000 13,400,000 .. 9,500,000 32,200, 494,400,000 
303,000,000 142,000,000 14,200,000 10,200,000 35,600,000 505,000,000 
314,000, 124,300, 3,600,000 11,600, 35,500,000 499,000,000 
347,000,000 134,300,000 14,800,000 11,700,000 900, 544,700,000 
341,000,000 128,800,000 13,000,000 11,500,000 34,600,000 528,900,000 
365,000,000 | . 136,500,000 12,700,000 12,500,000 300, 566,000,000 
373,800,000 140,300,000 18,500,000 12,400, 39,600,000 4,600,000 
\ 413,300,000 170,000,000 16,200,000 15,500,000 43,400,000 658,400,000 — 
; 168,600,000 15,900,000 000, 41,300,000 660,200,000 © 
187,200,000 18,100,000 8,400, 45,000,000 734,900,000 
186,600,000 18,000,000 17,800,000 46,600,000 731,300,000 4 
05,600, 26,400,000 18,200,000 39,200,900 500, 4 
5,600, 01 32,100,000 000,000 -| 38,300,000 761,600,000 
207,900,000 40,300,000 21,900,000 41,900,000 780,200,000 q 
x 233,900,000 45,900,000 00,000 50 900. q 
3 229,100,000 | 53;800000 48 863,000,000 
eas re 4 * " 
_ water of the Esopus Creek and finds its way into] supplied b 2 ’ 
“¢ “the Ashokan reservoir, where it is available for the Fe of Denna: Puntlons, tow eld Aabagag 


4 


€ municipal pare ‘ 


water companies, the source bein u A 
collected by driven wells. “4 a ne Waren 


Richmond—The Borough of Richmond is sup- 
lied from the Esopus watershed, supplemented 
y a small amount from local wells at one or more 

of the pumping stations, which yield about 8,000,- 
000 gallons daily. Silver Lake reservoir, theterminal 
reservoir for the Catskill system, is located in this _ 


pone igaee hese ally 
€ figures by boroughs show only d 
city water e “total” 


+ 


PLP: 
with supply is. aoe 


areas, or watersheds, occupying t) : re 
of the mountains 85 ef mil i Scout ae Pyar 


The Sckoharle watershed has an area of 314 square 


New York City—The Water Supply; Salary and Wage Earners. 519 


miles. Esopus has an area of 257 square miles:]in parks and other 


‘These two watersheds have a total area of 571 
pquare Inlles, from which at least 585,000,000 gallons 
of water daily can safely be drawn throughout each 
ge Along the aqueduct provision has been made 

y the construction of Kensico reservoir for storing 
a large quantity of water. From the Ashokan reservoir 
it is almost a three days’ journey for the water to 
flow. through the aqueduct to the Silver Lake 
terminal reservoir on Staten Island. 

The total cost of the completed Catskill system 
will be about $185,250,000, of which $26,000,000 
is for the Schoharie works. 

Ashokan reservolr, 14 miles west of the Hudson 
at Kingston, was built at a cost of nearly $30,000,- 
000. The water which the reservoir: holds would 
cover all Manhattan Island to a depth of 30 feet; 
the area of its surface is equivalent to that of Man- 
hattan below 110th Street. The water surface of 
the west basin when full is at an elevation of 590 
feet above mean tide in New York Harbor. 

Kensico reservoir, east of the Hudson and 30 
. Miles from the City Hall, contains enough Catskill 
mater to supply New York several months, if hus- 

aD 


The reservoir is formed by _the Kensico dam 
across the valley of the Bronx River, 3 miles north 
ot te Plains and 15 miles north of the Hill View 
reservoir. The total cost of Kensico reservoir 
and appurtenant works was about $15,000,000. It 
is 355 feet above tidewater. 

Hill View reservoir is located in the City of 
Yonkers, just north of the New York City line 
and 15 miles south of Kensico reservoir, Its function 
is to equalize the difference between the use of 
water in the city as it varies from hour to hour 
and the steady flow in the aqueduct. It is an un- 
covered, artificial reservoir the earth embank- 
ment type. It holds 900,000,000 gallons of water, 
with a depth of 3644 feet, and has a water surface 
of 90 acres. The total cost of Hill View reservoir 
was about $5,800,000. It was first filled Dec. 29, 
1915. It is 295 feet above tidewater. 

A The Hudson River & Seige a KA eer gis 
nm granite rock, at a depth of 1, ‘eet belo 
level, between a shaft at Storm King Mountain 
on the west bank and another shaft on the east 
side of the river at Breakneck Mountain. 

At the Ashokan reservoir, and also at Kensico 
reservoir, aerators have been built. The aerators 


are substantilaily alike and are great fountain’ basins, 
approximately 300 feet long by 250 feet wide, each 


tunnel 
" from 15 to 14 
Pherae reducing oar loiet h of the tunnel 


. From two terminal shafts in 


ipe extend to the Silver Lake reservoir, holding 
425,000,000 ealons. TB st de; 
very Sy: 2 
ths of 200 to 750 feet below the street surface, 
thas avoiding “prt with streets, buildings, 
sewers ail r : 
Sfhe Waterway Of the vunnel 1s Ilged with Portland 
The’ city, eunnel was constructed from twenty- 


pore where they interfered 
very little with traffic. Through twenty-two of 
thege Shafts the water is delivered into the street 
mains. These connections from the tunnel to the 
mains are made by means of vertical riveted steel 
pipes (called risers) embedded in concrete in the 
upper part of each shaft and lined with concrete 
outside the risers, sealing the shafts against the 
escape of water excepting shpough the pipes. Pro- 
vision is made at Shaft 11, in Morningside Park, 
and at Shaft 21, on the shore of the Fast River,” 
at Clinton and South Streets, Manhattan, for 
unwatering the tunnel whenever necessary for 
inspection, cleaning or repairs. Unusual features 
in connection with the operation of the tunnel 
are the bronze riser valves in the shafts. The former 
are located about 100 feet below the top of sound 
rock and\ are designed to close automatically in 
case of an important break in the valve chamber. 
They _ can also be elosed by hand from within the 
chambers at the shaft tops, 

The cost of the portions of the Catskill aqueduct 
within the city limits, including the tunnel, pipe 
lines, appurtenances and Silver Lake reservoir, 
is about $36,000,000. 

The terminal filver Lake reseryoir for the Cats- 
Kill water system, located on Staten Island, is 
about 2,400 feet long and 1,500 feet wide. It holds 
435,000,000 gallons, and is 228 feet above tidewator. 

In order to improve and safeguard the delivery of 
the present Cat supply within the city, a new 
chy Pa will be constructed at an estimated cost of 


it will extend from Hill View reservoir through the 
borough of The Bronx, under the Hast river near 
Riker's Island and into the borough of Queens and 
thence into the borough of Brooklyn, where 2 
copoacton with the present city tunnel will be 
effected. 

The construction of this tunnel was authorized by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment on 
March 10, 1927. 


FIRE PROTECTION. 


High Pressure Fire Service System—The high 
ressure fire service system in Manhattan is 
paundedt by Thirty-fourth Street, Madison Avenue, 
Twenty-fourth Street, Lexington Avenue, Four- 
teenth Street, Third Avenue, Bowery, Houston 
Street, East River, Battery, North River. There 
are two pumping stations—Gansevoort and West 
Streets, and Oliver and South Streets. Each sta- 
tion has six electrically driven centrifugal pumps. 


‘Either fresh or salt water may be used. Each 


pump can deliver 3,000 gallons a minute. The 
combined capacity of the two stations is equal to 
about fifty fire engines. The distributing system 
consists of 128 miles of mains, elght to twenty-four 
inches in diameter, and about 2,750 four-nozzle 
hydrants. There are approximately 696 telephones 
communicating with Fire Department headquarters 
and with the main and subsidiary stations of the 
New York Edison Compahy, from which the nec- 
essary electric power is obtained, he present 
system, including Brooklyn, cost about $9,380,000. 
In Brooklyn there are two h pressure fire 
servige systems. The one for the business and 
manufacturing districts is bounded by the Navy 
St. Felix ey MR 
id 


an area of 4.8 miles, he sup- 
SO ere one located at 


trically operated in both stations, 

So as tte ae it 

minute. e ‘ m con- 

fists. mot about forty-five miles of mains, 8 to 20 
inches me 

The Coney Island high pressure system pro- 

The pumping station 

‘aud Coney Island 


distributed through five 
. the downtake shaft at ! 
age been 4,000 feet apart, located | miles of mains. 
- — - —— ——eeee 
SALARY AND WACE EARNERS IN NEW YORK CITY, 1920, 
& Males. Females Males. ; 
? : < A 100,028} 68,009 
Agrio., forestry, animal husb’dry.| | 6,764| 345 ||Protessional service. «| --- 8+") --140°693| 156,667 
eee and mech. industries... 78 132 Be rd Bouse and personal service 217,816] 184,598 


Transportation 


cae eneee O 


298) 54,099 
338, cd 845 


erical OCCUPATIONS..+.-sesee%s 


Total.....-.-+- 1,839,685] 691,727 
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There are 662 public schools in the City of New 
5 York, excluding night schools. They &re classified 
48 follows: Elementary schools, 604; high schools, 37; 
training schools for teachers, 3; vocational schools, 4; 
compulsory continuation schools, 14.. 
Of the elementary schools, 150 are in Manhattan, 
83 are ‘in the Bronx, 210 in Brooklyn, 120 in Queens, 
40 in\Richmond. (June 1926.) 


, Ave. Connected with the present school, at the 
| same address, is the New York Model School. 

De Witt Clinton High School (boys), 10th Ave., 
-58th and 59th Sts., Francis H. J. Paul, Principal; 
five annexes. 

High School of Commerce (boys), 155 W. 65th 
St. Edward J. McNamara, Principal 

George Washington High School (girls and boys), 
192d St. and Audubon Ave., Arthur A. Boylan, 
Principal; one annex. 

Haaren. ee School (girls and boys), 120 W. 
oe 8t., R. W. Burnham, Principal; two annexes. 

wlia Richman High School (girls), Second Ave., 

BE. ‘e7th and 68th Sts., Michael H. Lucey, Principal. 

Wadleigh High School (girls), 40) mg 114th St., 
ty Stuart H. ‘Rowe, Principal; two ann 
-— ‘Washington Irving emer ‘School “eirisy, 40 Irving 

Place, Edward C. Zabriski 

‘Stuyvesant pace School (ova; 345 E. 15th St. 
Ernest R. von Nar 

Textile High ey feirie and boys), 60 W. 13th 8t., 
William: H. Dooley, cipal; four annexes. 

Seward Park Junior and Senior High School (girls 
ane poe 39 Hester §t., Robert R. Brodie, Principal; 


¢ 


pti 


Morris High School (girls and boys), 166th St. 
near Third Ave., Elmer E. Bogart, Principal; two 
annexes. 

Evander Childs High Schoo! (girls and boys), 
20- hei 184th St., Henry I. Norr, Principal; four 


144th St. and Mott Ave., William R. Hayward, 
rincipal; four annexes. ‘A new building is to go 
at East Fordham Road and Washington Ave. 


M ee: ‘Training School for Teachers, Park 
west of Nostrand Ave., Emma L. Johnston, 
_ Principal, one annex. The Brooklyn Model School 18 
Sonducted there by Frederick L. Holtz. 
Is’ High School, Nostrand Ave., Halsey and 
) , William L. Felter, Principal; one annex. 
z. Gir Commercial High School, Classon Ave. and 
Union ce » Mrs. Evelyn W. cipal. 
4°60 School, Marcy and Putnam Aves., 
Mea Sad Principal; three annexes. 
Training High School (girls and_ boys), 
Seventh ye and Fourth St., Horace M. Snyder, 
Principal; two annexes. 
Erasmus. he High School (girls and boys), 
Flatbush Ave. between sea and Snyder Aves., 
: ‘bert Low, Principal. — 
Aiseridor Earailton H P aed Schoo! of Commerce 
(boys),, Bergen St. and Albany Ave., Gilbert J. 
‘Raynor, Principal. 
Eastern District High School (girls and boys), 
/ Marey | Ave. and Rodney St., William men, 
rincipal; one annex. 
ushwick High School (girls and boys), Irving 
Sei Madison St., Milo F. McDonald, Principal; 


anaes. High School (girls), Fourth Ave. and 


is } and boys), Evergreen Av d . 
4 a eat as Kate eS Turner, Principal; one annex. E. Springmeyer, Erincipal. one. ae ot Bis eae 
QUEENS. M a 


AS 

Jamaica ‘Training School for Teachers; Parsons 
| Gilman Aves., Archibald C. McLachlan, Prin- 
pal; one annex. The Jamaica Model School is 


_ Bryant High School (girls and boys), Wilbur Ave. 
: Princ! eveteny 8t., Long Island Citys James P. Warren, 
cipal. 
Jamaica ‘High School (girls and boys), 168th Street 
aud Gothic Drive, Charles H. Vosburgh, Principal. 
ewtown | igh School (girls and. boys), Chicago 


*rincipal; one annex 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
“MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION HEADQUARTERS, ‘PARK AVE. AND 59TH ST. Y 


MANHATTAN. 


. New York Training School for Teachers, Hugo, 
Newman, Principal. W. 135th St. and Convent’ 


J BRONX. 


Theodore Roosevelt High School (girls and boys),. 


BROOKLYN. 


. and Gerry St., Elmhurst, James D. Dillingham, | 
Bar ‘Rockaway High School er. and boys), | 


All ‘high schools offering a four years’ general 
course prepare for college. : 

A candidate for pees admission should be 
careful to select as elective the subjects required 
by the particular college which he expects to enter. 

Graduates of this course may earn, the academic 
and State college entrance diplomas. 

They may also compete for the State scholar- 
ships and for, the various scholarships offered by 
many of the leading colleges. 


three annexes. 

Vocational Schoo! for Boys, 138th and 139th Sts., 
west of Fifth Ave., Charles J. Pickett, Principal. ae 

Murray Hill Vocational School for Boys, 237 E. 
37th St., Charles Harper, Principal; one annex. 

Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 127 E, 22d St., 
Florence M. Marshall, Principal; two annexes. 

Gallaudet Elementaty and Trade School for the - 
Deaf, 225 E. 23d St., Carrie W. Kearns, Principal. 

East Side Continuation School, 66 Chrystie St., 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal; two annexes. 

West Side Continuation School, 208 W. 13th St.; 
Charles W. Laffin in charge; two annexes. 

Central Printing Trades Continuation School, 240 
W. 40th St., J. H. Holloway, teacher in charge; one 
annex. 

Central Commercial Continuation School, 725 
peteenibates Alexander Massel, teacher in charge; one 


ee Central Bullding Trades Continuation School, 215 
E, 2ist St., Elliot V. Noska, teacher in charge. 

Central’ Needle Trades Continuation School, 
128 West 31st Street, Mortimer C. Ritter, teacher 
in charge. 

Harlem Continuation School for Girls, 4 1 East 
88th Street, Kathleen Fitzpatrick, teacher in charge; 
one annex. - 


James Monroe High School (girls and boys)} 
172d St. and Boynton Ave., Henry E. Hein, Principal; 
two annexes. 

DeWitt Clinton High School, Mosholu Parkway 
between Gaynor and Sedgwick Avenues (Under 
Construction). 

Walton Junior and Senior High School (girls); 
141st St. and Brook Ave., Mary A. Conlon, Principal. _ 

Bronx Continuation "School, 157th Street and- 
a Avenue, Theodore V. Langenbohn, teacher in . 
charge. : 


New Utrecht High Schoo} (girls and boys), 79th - 
St. and 16th Ave., Harry A. Potter, Principal; two. 


e3 
ba, ee Jefferson High School (girls and boys); 
Dumont and Pennsylvania Aves., Elias Lieberman, 
Principal; two annexes. > 
Brooklyn Technical High School (boys), Flatbush. ~ 
Ave. Extension and Concord St., Albert L. Colston, 
ee os Len ae ee . " 
ames adison f4 chool (girls and boys), — 
Quenten Pd. and East 25th Street, A. Mortimer | Clar Y 
SB Rnen Wecatieeal. aondal 
rooklyn ocationa! chool (boys), Jay and 
Nassau Sts., James H. Allen, Principal; one vine 
Brooklyn Boys’ Continuation School, 11 Bond 
Street, I. David Cohen, teacher in charge; one annex. | 
Brooklyn. Giris’ Continuation School, 362 Schermer- 
horn Street, Edna A. Farnsworth, teacher in charge; 
West New ¥ « Continuation School, 
ast New York Continuation School, 2416 Atlantic — 
Avenue, J. Richie Stevenson, teacher in charge. 
Williamsburg Continuation School, South 4th St.; 
near Havemeyer St., George F. Pigott, Jr., teacher 
in charge; one annex. 
Franklin K. Lane Junior Senior Pane School (girls = 


Dinsmore and Nameoke Sts., Sanford J. Ellsworth; 
ite nig A one Hees eh Ss Sd 
chool irls Ah 
114th St. rod 89th Aven Matthew. ess cond pov 
Piusbing igh School. (girls u 
ushin; gh School (gir ape Nort 
Blvd. and Union St., Arthur dane pale 
Cedgha Maanae Robe Blyd.’and: P 
(0) ckawa: an 
Wormers, Not yet cece Em RGNins Aves 
ueens Continuation Schoo! 227 Bo: 
L, I. City, John E. Kiffin, teacher in Borden ANERUG 
Jamaica Continuation School, 170th St. near Ja: 
ca Ave., Jamaica, Daniel B. bre teacher in char 


vi “ 
= f 


te (yan wee 
4 


“ 


 Curti oys), 
Ave. and St. Marks Place, New Brighton, 


Avent, ) ohh Mas 


MANHATTAN. 


East Side, Hester and Chrystie Sts. (P. 8.7). 
West Side, 208 West 13th St., between 7 


sma aoe 
y 
“a 
Py 


ves. 
A alan Commercial, 725 Broadway (at Waverly 
Central Building Trades, 215 E. 21st St., between 


2d and 3d Aves. 
Central Print: Trades, 240 West 40th St. 


Central Needle Trades, 128 W, 31st 5t. 
Harlem Continuation School (P. 8. 66), 421 E, 
88th St. 
THE BRONX. 
‘ Bronx, 157th St. and 3d Ave. 


soa re De og yee te ae , : vi oa 
New York City—Schools; Education Statistics; Zoning. 521 


: RICHMOND. 


fi * 
Curtis High School (girls and boys) Hamilt m | Avenue, Nathan J. Lowe, Principal. : 
ae ion “Ase none Willa Halas 
L. Ly, or ¢) E 
Tottenville High School (girls and boys), Summit | teacher in charee. x phe ame 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


City. 
Jamaica, 170th St, and Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 
P. S. 49.) 


q 


BROOKLYN, 
Brooklyn Girls’, 362 Schermerhorn Street. 
Brooklyn Boys’, #1 Bond St. : 
East New York, 2416 Atlantic Ave. Eire: 
Williamsburg, South 4th St,, near Havemeyer St. 


QUEENS. ‘ d 
Quesns, Borden and Van Alst Aves., Long Island 


RICHMOND. ; a 
Staten Island, 67 Housman Ave., Port Richmond, 


EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CITY. 


os: (Compiled by the local school authorities. Figures relate to day schools only.) 
m er 
- Avg. At- Teachers, re 
; ScHOoL YEAR. |tendanece,|Schools.| Teachers’ Cost of Bond Expen-|Excluding Pension 
we : Day Sch'ls Salaries. Supplies. ditures. Sub’tutes.| Payments: 
>* — ~ || $$ $$ $$$ $$$ 
a Dollars, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, | 
eS 1898-1899 .. 8,059,958.89 924,727.75| 3,162,924.45 10,008 epeeeras 
900, 10,583,133.64 891,199.63] 5,277,596.33 10,555 214,663.57 
12,587,011.56} 1,012,433.48] 5,324,872.08 11,388 263,805.28, 
13,395,882.38 .417.24| 4,646,974.62 12,06' 343,017.13 
14,351,802.94| 1,073,413.63] 6,037,425.07 12,696 420,026.99, 
14,885,891:42| 1,254,901.40| 6,541,189.16 13,327 477,418.74 
15,574,005, 1,147,722.63| 10,546,333.26 ,906 526,502.36 
16,870,891.47| 1,291,400.90) 12,898,256.51 15,878 616,984.54 
17,582,067.32} 1,35 55) 11,931,318.01 15,613 689,390.6: 
-70| 1,498,666. 20,694.26), 129. 
: 1,2 27 ‘ i 
04,324. f d i See 
21,375,522.95| 1,310,888. 3,676,448. i 
,247,184.49| 1,427,069. 4,576,453.75 18,892 83,554.90 — 
,829,003.19] 1,518,030.22 roe 19,496] 1,108,874.33 
28,070,965.01) 1,654,506.95] 5,011,756.89 20,448 AbBeg or Ge 
29,833,323.11| 1,854,368.11} 5,084,261.78 21,105) 1,163, te f" 
534,644.95) 1,651,051.53) 2,952,485.64 20,719 1,127, 92.68 
31,570,413.36| 1,596,033.75| 2,529,843.72 21,823 ryt 
558,852.27) 1,564,344.25| 2,094,980.4 22,627| 1,273,591.79 
35,414,517.51| 1,645,931.80| 2,694,929.62 go nen 1,379,150.65 
.812,256.72| 1,610,974.32| 2,806,229.47 3,600} 1,458,433.10 
60,209,528,82| 1,949,666.65| 9,559,011.22 24,235} 1,550,933.05 
,984,567.53| 3,093,107.70] 13,857,988.57 25,198] 1,607,653.71 
91 3 3,674,735.09| 22,030,852.79 442) 1,921, rae 
Pik 32| 3,683,368 .08|40,682,605.76 TR 1,545,605.98 
007,43. 26 5,655,788 43 60,273,389.23| . 30,167 1,638,257-76 
253,032.63] 3,512,139.02|24,485,378.74 31,125} 1,660,017.1 
89,730,689.97! 3,682,865,04!18, 134,732.61 31,825! 2,037,567.08 


marry, according to a ruling and opinion h ded 
down in May, 1925, by Dr. Frank P. Graves, State 
Commissioner of Education, Set, 
Part-time pupils in September, 1927, were: Elemen- 
tory foals junior high, 1,518; high, 21,332;. total— 
The first free public school in Brooklyn was opened — 
July 4, 1661, with Carl Debevoise as teacher. It was 
on the south side of Fulton St., near Hoyt St. gon 


en. > 


The total register of all schools on Sept, 30, 1926, 
“was 1,026,712, of which 874,285 pupils were in the 
elementary schools, junior high schools and truant 
schools; 141,452 in the high schools, 6,576 in the 
training schools for teachers; 305 in truant sehools, 


and 4,399 in Vocational and trade schools. 
Women teachers cannot be ousted from the public 
schools of New York City and State because they 


THE ZONING LAW. 
(From a Bulletin of The Merchants’ Association of New York.) a 
Zoning has nothing to do with private restrictions. The area allowances run from 100 per cent. in A 


i districts to 25 per cent. in F districts. : T; 
It is the method by which the community protects | “Sy Gistricts are residence, business and unre- 


Every borough is zoned on the three maps. ee 
The Board ot B a can amend the resolution 


oes so on petition at almost every 

meeting. 5 a Th 3 
The Bul ding Commissioners will not issue permits — 
unless Si plate of proposed buildings or alteratio J 


Bat ning resolution. j 
fe mal Boutiess exist in the diverse 


itself against harmful invasions of buildings and uses Pees 

under the community power, commonly called the) y resolution is not retroactive; consequently — 

police power, the same as it protects itself against | buildings and uses in existence prior to July 25, 191 , 5 
(i 


fires by fire laws and disease by health laws. are not affected 
‘This power rests in the State Legislature, but the 
Legislature can grant it to cities. 
In November, 1926, the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the right of State legislatures to make 


or authorize zoning for business and residential 


purposes. , ‘ many exceptio 
f The Legislature has granted to the Board of Esti- uid , and as no words or maps cou! 
! New York the power to regulate the Gale as butldings, an oe ae toe City Charter 


provides that a board a 

ermits. 
ula ; 
ts in different ed ‘ 
and one 


one-quarter to two 
the street. 


districts 


‘The Central Building of the library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street, built by the city, was opened May 
23, 1911; cost $9,000,000. _ Cae 

No public funds are spent for books, salaries 
or other costs of the Reference Department in 
the Central Building, or for the Central Circulation 
Branch and Central Children’s Room in that build- 


ing. \ ' 

che ,branch library buildings usually contain 
lending and reference departments for adults, 
similar departments for children, lecture rooms 
used for meetings for educational purposes and 
for organizations for socia] betterment. The branch 
libraries work in concert with the schools and pay 
special attention to the Americanization of foreign- 
born citizens.’ There are 44 branches and 9 sub- 
branches—not including the Municipal Reference 

ibrary and the Library for the Blind. 

The Reference Department, in the Central Build- 
ing, in addition to its main reading room, with 


‘ 


' ve MANHATTAN. 
33 E. Broadway (Chatham Sa.). 
192 E. Broadway (Seward Park). 
61 Rivington St. 
4 , 388 E. Houston St. (Hamilton Fish Park). 
. . 66 Leroy St. (Hudson Park). 
«135 2d Ave., near 8th St. (Ottendorfer). 
 -- 331. E. 10th St. (Tompkins Sq.). 
. 251 W. 13th St. (Jackson Sq.). 
' 228 BE. 23d St. (Epiphany). 
209 W. 23d St. (Muhlenberg). 
303 BE. 36th St. (St. Gapriel’s Park). 
_. 457 W. 40th St. 
¥ Ave. (Cathedral). 


t. 
_ 328 E. 67th St. ‘ 
190 Amsterdam Ave., near 69th Ea (Riverside). 


"203 W. 115th St. 


fi: (George Bruce). 
103 W. 135th St. | 


50% W. 145th St. (Hamilton Grange). ; 
1000 St. Nicholas Ave‘, cor. 160th St. (Washington 


etre) 
535 W. 179th St. (Ft. Wee a : 
215 Sherman Ave., near 207th St. (Inwood Sub- 


branch). 
aa THE BRONX.. 
.. 321 E. 140th St. ion Haven). 
761 E. 160th St. (Woodstock). 
910 Morris Ave., cor. 162d St. 
+ 78 W. 168th St. (High Bridge). 
610 E, 169th St. (Morrisania). 
__80 W. 18ist St. (University Heights Sub-branch). 
_ 1866 Washington Ave., cor. 176th St. (Tremont). 
_ 1741 Wallace Ave. (Van Nest Sub-branch). 
2556 Bainbridge Ave. (Fordham). 
3041 Kingsbridge Ave., near 230th St. (Kingsbridge). 


(Melrose). 


Aeronautic, 280 Madison Ave. 
merican Geographical Society, Broadway and W. 

156th St.—Open from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
meorian pamute, 322 W. 23d St.—Open 9 A. M. 


American Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West, corner W. 77th St. 
American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St. and 
' | Broadway. | ; 
_ Bar Association (members only), 42 W. 44th St. 
Bryson (Teachers), W. 120th St., near Broadway. 
. Chemist's Club, 52 E. 4ist St. 
Clinton Hall Assn,’ 13 Astor Pl. 
Columbia Uniy., W. 116th St, and Amsterdam Ave. 
aed tog. Me Ave. and 7th St.—Open 8 
+. A.M, to . M, ’ 
_ Deaf, Books for, Ft. Washington Ave. and 163d St, 
‘French, Institute, 599 Fifth ae 
Frick Art Reference, 6 E. 71st St., Director, Miss 
- Helen C. Frick; Librarian, Miss Ethelwyn Man- 
_ ning. Admittance by appointment to students of 
_ art (on week days, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Saturdays, 
10 A, M, to noon). | Contains 12,000 reference 
_ books and over 40,000 photographs. u% 


— New York Cit -—Libraries. - 


; ‘THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


- seats for readers, has special rooms devoted to art | 
‘ CIRCULATION BRANCHES. 


‘tenance of the Circulation Department in 1926, 


OTHER LIBRARIES IN MANHATTAN. 


; 


, . t 
and prints, American history, maps, manuscripts, 
ain genealogy, Slavonic literature, Jewish litera-- 
ture, Oriental literature, economics and _pubiic 
documents, books for the blind, current periodicals, 
science and technology, and current newspapers. - 

There are three exhibition rooms, and two gal- 
leries which are devoted to the Lenox and Stuart 
art collections, with portraits of Washington by 
Gilbert Stuart, pa neings by Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Copley, Turner, &c. The Avery collection of prints 
is notable. — be jh 

Valuable books inelude the Astor and Lenox 
collections, particularly strong in Americana, with 
many early printed Bibles, First Folio Shakespeares, 
&c.; and the Spencer collection of illustrated books 
in fine bindings. ; 

Director, Edwin H.. Anderson, 476 5th Ave.; 
Chief Reference Librarian, H. M. Lydenberg; Chief of 
the Circulation. Department, Franklin F. Hopper; 
Editor, Robert R. Finster. 

Municipal Reference Branch, Room 512, Munic- 
ipal Building. (Free for reference.) é 


3917 White Plains Rd., near 223d St. (William: 
bridge Sub-branch). 
325 City Island Ave. (City Island Sub-branch). 


RICHMOND. ‘ 
5 Central Ave., Staten Island (St. George). 
75 Bennett St.-(Port Richmond). 
85 State St. (West New Brighton Sub-branch). 
132 Canal St. (Stapleton). 
7430 Amboy Rd. (Tottenville). 

56 Gifford’s Lane (Great Kills Sub-branch). 

Cor. Third St. & Rose Ave., Hughes Memorial 
Library (New Dorp Sub-branch). 

Hours, Central Building: 9 A. M. to 10 P.'M.; 
ie 10 P. M. Sundays. Branches: 9 A. M. to 9 

« VL. 

As of Jan. 1, 1927,"the Library contained 1,819,316 
books and pamphlets in the Reference Department, 
and 1,151,893 books in the Circulation Department; 
& total.of 2,971,209. © 

In 1926 the 1,681,059 recorded users of the Refer- 
ence Department were supplied with 3,521,611 books, 
no record being kept of the use of open-shelf books, 
The total number of readers and visitors at the 
Central Building was over four million—an average 
of about 11,000 a day. 

The Circulation Department lent 9,411,167 
volumes for use at home. The reading rooms at the 
branch libraries were used by 837,022 persons during 
the year. . 

The number of employees, Dec. 31, 1926, was 1,386. 
Of these, 610 were in the Reference Department, 
11 in the Municipal Reference Library, and 765 in 
the Circulation Department. 

The assets of the Library, Dec. 31, 1925, totaled 
$29,329,740.27 (Reference ‘Dept., $27,484,823.78; 
Circulation Dept., $1,844,916.49). age 

Expenditures in 1926 -were $1,285,766.51 for the 
Reference Department, $1,502,228.98 for the Circula- 
tien Department, and $26,254.84 for the Municipal © 
aeteere Library—a total expenditure of $2,814,- 


50.33. 
The City of New York appropriated for the main- 


$1,384,151; for ‘the Municipal Reference Library, 
$25,925; and for the maintenance and repair of the 
Central Library Building, $84,100. - 


Friends (Quakerania), 221 E. 15th Sst.—o 
Mondays Wednesdays, Fridays. hey 
Genealogical t's, Sev ars 226 W. 58th St.— 
cars PERC ROG ae phone sxs. 8tol0P.M. | 
eolog: e! elsea Sq. ~ ‘ 
panic’ ety, £ -» hear Broad 3} 
Historical Society, 170 Central Park West.—-Open ; 
i era es to 6 P. M., except during August and on 3 


Huntington Free, Westchester Sq. ‘5 
Insurance Society, 84 William St. ¢ hae 
JerlenTheotoneat sei Ww. 1agd Rai 
e' eological, » . le 
Law pale ATS Ls eeeg als S 1. Rare 
-awyers’,” or St.—Open 9 A. M. " M. 
Loan Libraries for Ships, 76 Wall St” °° "30 PM. 7 
Masonic, 50 W, 24th St.—Open 7 to 10.30 P.M. 
Mechanics and Traaesmen's Soc., 20 W. 44th St. 
Mercantile, 13 Astor Place.—8.30 A. M. to 6 A 
Methodist, 150 Fifth Ave.—9 A.M. to 5 P.M, 
vibes and 82d. y, 


Metropolitan Museum ‘of Art, Fift! 
St.—Open daily, 10 A. M. to 5 r id ; 
Morgan, J. Pierpont, Library, 33 E. 36th Stole 


/ 


ee rs Se "New Sank: City—Libraries; Bronz Rien P’kwy. 523 


Yemen clon Th Gan Gaaieer en inte cree 
. fa Reference —See N. Y. Public Library. | Union Th Bro Ope 
: . oO adway, cor. 120th St.—Ope 
N. Y. Port Soc. 166 11th- Lie eee A, M.| 8.45 A.M. ars M. Closed Aug. 15 to Sept. 3. 6 
to ee Ma United Engincering Society, oe W. 39th St.—Open 


~ Children’s Museum, 185 Brootire Aye. New Church, 108 Clark - 
Friends’, 110 Roberinechore 4 Pratt Institute, 220 arses y 
County Med. Ban ons ‘Bedford Ave. Spicer Memorial, Poe recume “inst., Livingston St., 
Law, County Court House, opp. Borough Hall. near Court St. ye 


rs toe SAD (es ae eee ha 


New Pork ‘Society, 109 University Place,—Open daily except Sunday, 9 A. to 9 P. M, 
9 A.M. to6 P Woman's, 9 E, 8th St. 

New York ° Bamersiiy: Universit; ty Heights; Law;| Young Men's Christian Ass’n—At the several 
pedagogy, general, commerce, 32 Waverley Place. ope 9 A.M. to 10 P. M.; Sundays, 
Bis os petiogl ade Me tots SET hs ee | Douke ates Hebrew Asenl Lak A 

cal oung en's Hebrew ss’, xington Ave, and 

Railroad Men’s, 309 Park Ave. 92nd St. i 

Russell Sage Foundation Library, og E. 224 3 Young Women's’ Christian Ass’n—At the severi 

Seamen’s, 25 South St.—Open 10 A. M. to 10 P. M branches—Open 9 A. M, to 9.15 P. M., Sundays 

Typothetae, 147 Fourth Ave. excepted. . ‘ . j 


5 BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Administration Department, 280 Washington Ave., | near Fiatbush Ave.; Fort Hamilton, Fourth Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥, Frank P. Hill, Chief Librarian. | 20d 95th St.;.Greenpcint, cor, Norman Ave. gat | 
969,953 volumes. Circulation 1926, 969,953 volumes. | Leonard St,;' Irving, Woodbine St. and 


City appropriation 1927, $787,270. Officers—David | Ave, Kensington, 771 org Tg ; eonard, 


A, Boody, President; Francis J.. Sullivan, Secretary, | Ave. and Mason St.; Montague, 197 Montague 
Branches—Astral, cor. Franklin and India Sts.; | St.; New Utrecht, 8210 18th Ave.; Pacific, cor. 
Bay Ridge, | cor. or. 734 St. and Ridge Boulevard; | Fourth Ave, and Pacific St.; Prospect; cor. Sixth 
Bedford, ve. opposite ancock St: Ave. and Ninth 8t.: Public’ School No. 89, cor. 
Borough Fare 6211 13th Ave.; > Brownsville, cor. | Newkirk Ave. and East 31st St.; Red Hook, cor. 
Glenmore Ave. and Watkins’ St.; Brownsville | Richards St. and Visitation PI; Saratoga,’ cor. 
‘Children’s, cor. Stone and Dumont Aves.; Bush- | Hopkinson Aye. and Macon St.; South, cor. Fourth ~ 
wick, cor. Bushwick Ave. and Seigel St.; Carroll} Ave. and 5ist. 8t.; Tompkins Park, n Tompkins 
Park, cor. Clinton and Union Sts,; City Park, cor. | Park; Williamsburg, cor. Division and arey 
St. Edward’s St. and Auburn Pl.; Coney Island, {| Aves.; Winthrop, cor. North Henry St. and Engert 
Stillwell and Mermaid Aves.; De Kalb, cor. Bushwick | Ave.; "Kings Highway, 1667 E. 17th St. 
and De Kalb Aves.; East, cor. ae ae Ave. and The eae ke are open on weekday 8. from 19) aa 
Warwick St.; Eastern Parkway, cor. Eastern Park- | A. M. te 9 P. M.; Sundays and holidays, from 4 to. 
way and Schenectady Aye.; Flatbush, Linden B'lyd.;!6 P. M, i : 


OTHER LIBRARIES IN BROOKLYN. 
Brooklyn Museum, E. P'kw’y and Washington Ave. — Isl. Hist’l Soc., TL ype and Bierepoildl Sts. ( 


THE QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Offi 160-24 Jamaica Ave, Jamaica, L. I. All prapos: libraries are open daily except Sunday } 
Public Circulating, incorporated’ 1896 as the L. 1.| trom OAM. to P.M. Volumes in library, Jars _ 
City Public Library. Incorporated as the Queens } 1, 1923-809, 749: volumes circulated — in 1925— er 
pce Ea Library, April 17, 1907. Dérector, | 1,976,566. Shs ‘ 
wen ever. 


BRONX RIVER PARKWAY. 7 
The Bronx River Parkway, which was officially | Westchester County and is’ administered by the 
Gedicated and opened to the pubiic on Nov. 5, 1925, Wespehenter. County Park Commission. 


extends from the Botanical Gardens. of Bronx ‘Park, | ,,2* the end of the Parkway, south of Kensico Dam, a 


the 
in New York City, to the Kensico Reservoir Dam, at | which skirts ‘Rensico aie. on thal East, leading 
Valhalla, north of White Plains, Westchester County. | from White Plains to onk, N. Y., Bedford, N. Y.. 
Total length about os miles, of which 3 are in | Cross River, N. Y:; Ridgefield, Conn.; Danbury, 
the et eg and 12% in the County of Westchester. | Conn.; and to New Milford, Conn. 

At the end of 1925, Bay? the provisions of the There, the new cement highway to the-left borders 
' Bronx River Parkway Law, me duties of the Bronx | the Housatonic River, passing up through that i valley 
Parkway Commission term ted. The title to the | to the Berkshires. ok 
land of that part of ae parkway lying within Bronx The road to the left at Kensico Dam leads te the 
County vests in the City of } New York and is ad- | system of state Rey Ee going west to the Hudson; — 
ministered »; ag Department of Parks of the wide as Bi through Westchester and Putnam Counties, — 
Borough of the Bronx. Brewster and Pawling, to the Berkshires and to Albany 

piieinive part of the Parkway vests in! and the Adirondacks Cra 


- 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND. 
e Commonwealth Fund is a philanthropi¢| for psychiatrists, prepolosicts ang young women 
atin established ‘‘for the welfare of man- pa gio for pavohiatrl ric social 2 of a 
kind” in 1918 with an initial gift amounting to shah, OFS obo anae fe thtety see meat x 
approximately $17,000,000 by Mrs. Stephen V.| parts of the United 
‘Harkness. In the field of child health’ the Fund . operating: 
The donor has increased the endowment from | four complete community Gecoantrsaous dn Fi f 
time to time to a total approximately $38,000,000. | North Dakota; Marlon County, O, Ruther- 
_- ‘The Commonwealth Fund is engaged in several ford County, Tennessee; and Athens, arke oun 
Seay devoees £ 2 the fleld of Sr age is node upd is elso operating @ program of child 
to the of wo ustri: 
it is ge db Ee two Intensive The Fund fl Speen tly egtablished f. Division, of. = “es 
the field of child aoe a a neal hygiene for ¢ 
children and one in the fiel 
Under the former project f 14 oe Sekt a Buns | th A 
h per- 
Fe uk unity duo om activity of bie 
. Paul, stir f a Division 


tance in BOD tee oral 


In addition, the Fund reserves a small ae 
its ome for the purpora ot pe ae TO} ots & 
ietat response to mnizeeia ae nt 
igor phitantvonig works 
or ‘0 
ses cf ere Rivas, Guid- r oF Penetal Director is Barry C. pie pai 
gees but larger bpinestor, Barbara, oF Dirnorgr. wt ‘Division 0 of 
no Institute ibe Child Guidance Education, Edwin_B. eed; pore f Direstor 
57th Street, New York. The] of Rural Hosp tals, | H. J. Sout ee! 
act 37th Si work with children! for Austria, William J. French, M. D, " 


/ “ty ake 
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Battery, toot of Broadway, 19. : ‘ 

Bryant, 6th Ave. and W. 42d St., 4. 

Carl Schurz, between Ave. B ‘and- East ‘River, E. 
84th St. te E. 89th St., 1244. 

Central, W. 59th St. to W. 110th St., and 5th Ave. 
to 8th Ave. , 840. 

Chelsea, 27th St. and 9th Ave.,.3. 

City Hall, Broadway, Park Row and ° Chambers 


‘Bt, 8 }46 

Colonial; 145th, to. 155th. St., Bradhurst Ave. to 
Edgecombe Ave., 123 

Columbus, Mulherry and Bayard Sts., as 

Corlears Hook, Corlears oy South § 

De Wit Clinton, 52d to 54th St., North River, 8. 

Fort. Washington, Ft. Washington Point, Hudson 
River, 115. 

Hamilton Fish, Houston and Willett Sts., 344. 

Highbridge, 155th St. to Washington Bridge, west 
of Driveway, 76. 

Inwood Hill, Dyckman St., north to Ship Canal, 166, 

Isham, 213th St. and Broadway, 18. 

John Jay, 76th to 78th St., East River, = 

Madison Square, Broadway and 23d St:, 

Manhatan Square, Central Park. W., Pith to. 81st 

9 . 


Bron, & 182d St. and Southern Boulevard, 719.12. 

‘Bronx and Pelham P’ A 108. 9. 

Bront River Parkway, 112 

Crotona, 3d and Tremont “Aves., 154.60. 

Claremont, Webster Ave. and 17ist St., 38. 

Devoe, Fordham Road and 182d St., 5.87. 

Drake, Hunt's Point, 2.80. 

_ Echo, Burnside and Tremont Aves., 4. 

Fort py rrespenaence North end Jerome Park. Reser- 
Kiva! 

Fulton, 169th St. and Fulton Ave. 

Macomb's Dam, Jerome Ave, and {aoa s Bt, 53.27. 


apenas 


Sagat Ave. J and E. 38th St., 3.56. 
Bay. Ridge P’ku’y P’k, 1st Ave. and 66th St., 16.60.) ; 
Bensonhurst, Cropsey Ave. and-2ist St., 13. 

’ Betsy Head Memortal, Douglas St. and Dumont Ave., 
° ~ 
Borough Hal, Court ana Fulton Sts., 1.70. 
: a Garden, ‘Washington and “Flatbush Aves., 


Brower, Brooklyn Ave. and Park Pl., 5.54, . 
ushwick, Knickerbocker Ave. and Starr St., 6.86. 
‘anarste, Skidmore Ave, and E. 88th St., 37.20. 

Carroll, Court and Carroll Sts., 1.90. 

i bp Flushing ‘Ave. and Navy St., 7.50. 

& Island Concourse Lands (excl. Seaside P'k. 5 fs 

Cone sae St. and a Breeze Ave., i. . 


es 


“soa. 8 


(Total park acreage, “1,347.73: 
; Angin asi Grand View Ave. and Stanhope * St., 
| Ridgewood, . 


i Aerie Hoyt. ee Barclay St. and the East River, 


" Baisiey’s Pond, Sutphin Road, South Jamaica, 75. 
-«- Bowne, 155th and-159th Sts., 29th and 32d Aves., 
+. Flushing, 11.06. 
om College Point, 5th Ave.-and 15th St., 1.14. 
vB Cro Ton, 215th Pl. and Crocheron Ave., Bayside, 


 Mushtig, Broadway and Main St., 1.02. : 
yrtle Ave. and Union Turnpike; C 
oFails, 538, This park has. public Hs olf links, 1s rs 
Cam i singh golf house’ on Forest’ Parkway. 


Rip} i “ 


New York City—The Park ets 
PARKS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Acreage of each park is shown in black face figures.) Pail 


_ PARKS IN MANHATTAN. 


| St. Nicholas, 130th to 141st St., ae “Nicholas Ave. 


PARKS IN THE BRONX. 
(Headquarters, Zbrowski Mansion, Claremont Park.) 


PARKS IN BROOKLYN. 
(Headquarters, Litchfield Mansion, Prospect Park.) 


Brbepeot Park Plas, Union st. ‘and Flatbush Ave., is now Grand Army Plaza. 
cana a ' PARKS ‘IN QUEENS. 


Morningside, between Columbus and Amsterdam 
__Aves. and W. bE dott and W. 123d Sts., 3044. 
Mount Morris, between Madison and Mt. Hrd 
‘ “Aves. and 120th ead "124th Sts., 20. : 
Park Ave., 34th to 42d St.; 56th to 96th St... Pia J 
Hireraee protneee Riverside Drive and the Ni. [Ve ; 
C.. 72d and W. 129th Sts., $233 
: une "138th Wath St., 24; thence to 215th i 


St... 57. 
St. Gabriel’ s, Ist Ave. and 35th St. 


to St.-Nicholas Terrace, 20: and west of St. 
Nicholas ABTS a3 and the extension at 130th and 
141st Sts., 
Seward, ety and Jefferson Sts., 3. 
Stuyvesant, Rutherford Pl. and E. 16th St., 4. 
Thomas Jefferson, 111th St., lst Ave., 114th St. 
and Harlem River, 1544. 
Tompkins Square, Avenue A and 7th St., 10. 
Unton Square, Broadway and 14th St., 314. 
Washington Square, 5th Ave. and Waverley Pl; 8%. 
The Harlem River Driveway is 11,562 feet lon 
and 100 to 150 feet wide; Morningside "Drive is 3,53 
feet long and 90 feet wide: Riverside Drive is 37, ;000 
eh ee and 90. to 168 feet wide, from 72d St. to 
it. 


oiyicnhae 3-4 
i wir Ns 


-Melrose, 161st St. and. Courtlandt Ave., 0.83. 
osholu Parkway, 83.12. 
Pelham Baus northeast corner of Bronx Borough,. 


Poe, Kingsbridge Road and E. 192d Sti 2.3355 5 
Rose Hill, Pelham and Park Aves., 0.72. * 
St. James, Jerome Ave. and .19ist St., 11.83. — 

Sigel (Franz), Walton Ave. and 158th St.,- 18.19." 
St. Mary’s, St. Ann's Ave. and 149th St., 34.26. r 
Untoers oe Cedar Ave. and 18ist St., 2.75. 

Van eee Broadway and Van Cortlandt Ave.; 


ee eo ene 


McKinley, 7th Ave. and 73d St., 5.85. 

McLaughlin, Jay and Tillary Sts., 3.30. 

New Lots, Sackman St. and Newport Ave., 2.29. . 
Parade Grounds, Parkside and Coney Island Aves.; 


39.16. 
Plumb Island, Sheepshead Bay, 50. 
Prospect, Flatbush Ave. and Union St., 526. 
Red Hook, Richards and Dwight Sts., 5.28. 
Saratoga 8 ware, Saratoga Ave. and Halsey St., 3.20. 
ma Pert eS St. and Sea Breeze Ave., Coney 
and, 
Shore Road, a Ave. and 66th St., 106.30. 
Sunset, 5th Ave. and 41st St., 24.50. 
Tompkins, Greene and Marcy Aves., 7.80. 
Wiliamsburg, Johnson Ave. and Lorimer St., 1.83. - 
Winthrop, Nassau Ave. and Russell St., 9.10. 
Zion, East N. Y. Ave. and Barrett St., 0.21. 
Unnamed parks—Colonial Road, Shore Road and 
68th St., 97 10: E. 38th St. and Gerrittsen Ave., - 
1,099.38; Gerrittsen Basin, 140.3. 
Parkways—Bay, from Ocean Paeeay! between 
Phe I and J, to Bensonhurst Beach, miles; 
sees {rom Ft. Hamilton Ave., between 66th 
67th to 1st Ave., near 66th St., 1.40 miles; 
Bushwick, Mert Ave. to Jamaica Ave., 2.24 miles; 
Eastern, from Flatbush Ave. and Union St. (Pros-_ 
pect Park Plaza), to Bushwick Ave., near Stewart 
St., 3.89. miles; Ft. Hamilton, irom Ocean Parkway 
and Prospect Ave., to Ft. "Hamilton, 4.27 miles; 
Highland Bouteoard, from Bushwick Ave., near — 
Dahlia Pl., to hland Park, 0.67 mile; Ocean, 
from Coney Island and Parkside © Aves. Prospect. | 
Park, old Bader’s Circle, to Coney Island Con- | 
course, 5.50 miles; Shore Road, from 1st Ave., near 66th 
St., to Ft. Hamilton, 2.65 miles, : 


Lule ith ae AR eer at stoner eins ie ware 


headquarters, Forest Park.) : 
Hiehande s Vermont and Cypress Aves., at Berpeas = 


Jacob Riis, Ne onsit, Rockaway, 262 58. 

Fulton st. and Shelton.Ave., Jamaica, 11.50. 

nA Soe rey and North Hempstead’ 

Leavlit, Myrtle Ave. snd Co 8 St. Flushing, 7.61. 
and Albur , Corona, 3. ey 

‘ond, Merrick K Rend eae ‘Central Ave.,. : 


‘Atlantic Beach Re, 
7 ockabay enti Ox Ones each 110th to 126th St.; . 
Vernon an Grabam Aves., Astoria, 8.09 y 
wo 


Highland Ave., Jamaica, TA 
ollis Ave., Queens, 2s 


a hilis on Staten Island over 


i neers 
«Supplies one Service 


ip this State bu 


PARKS IN RICHMOND ASTATEN ISLAND). 


rest Ayes 191, 


i Cranes Lae, Fo ouse, Tottenville, t, 


Ba. Richmond iorerins and Howard Ave., 1.92. 


ort Richmond, Park Ave. and Bennett St., 1:28. 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The highest natural elevation of land in the City 
of New York—430 feet—is on top-of Todt (Toad 
or Iron) Hill, Staten Island. This hill rises from. the 
Richmond Road at Garretson’s station on the rapid 
transit railway, and overlooks New Dorp and the 
Moravian Cemetery, where the Vanderbilts Me buried. 

A point near the summit referred to, where the 
altitude is 409.24 feet, is indicated by a bench mark 
eight feet from the éast side of David J. Tysen’s 
dwelling. Pe the southeast corner of Ocean Terrace 
and Tedt 1 Road. The house is about 100 feet 
south of Geean © inte. and about 200 feet east 
of Todt Hill R: 

This is the Ristiest point on the Atlantic ‘Coast 
south of Maine. 

Other high road Points ts in Richmond Borough are 
Manor Road (244.35 ft.) at Castleton Corners, ni 
the Heketein brewery: and Manor Road (233.48 ft) 
near the N. Y. City Farm Colony. There are eeyeral 


300 feet high. 
elevation at the Fort Wadsworth Post- Lotistien 
building is 107,15 feet above sea level. 

The highest natural altitude in Manhattan—267 
feet 9 inches—is near the site of old Fort Washing- 
ton, a little west of Fort Nhe ge Avenue, a 

- proximately 900 feet north of W., 18ist e 
hill at Inwood rises to a height of 232 feet 3 gente 
Other sieyarions in Manhattan above sea leyel, 

’ expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are; FH iat 
House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. ani 
Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Buil 41.61; ane 
Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 45.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Goran Circle, 86.64; Central Park, near 


THE CONEY ISLAND BOARDWALK. 


The Coney Island Boardwalk was started in 1921, 

Title to the first section of the public beach was 
taken Oct. 1, 1921, and actual construction work was 
begun in the spring of 1922. 

The Boardwalk, is about 13,000 feet long, ex- 
tending from Sea Gate, near the westerly end of the 
Island, to the foot of Coney Island. a 

the floor stands thirteen 
poeg sore eal of hi of high tide; it is constructed of 
reinforced concrete piles upon ‘which rest concrete 


ip 


“The table covers only companies d 
me t includes 


s 8. Service. iosion 
oegtore 


: are 2 serach a pi 


LIFE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK STATE. 


nary Policies 
‘orce. 


02, a aad 3 Loli 3,727, gba 

21,232 4'173,953,579| 3,942178,1 
638,791 29 4'160/361,987 
1 744 4364817 30h 
4°852,949,206 

5,171,444, 
nite 1 6,0 BB ae ae OnT 
0, a : 
iio as 6, 330, 253, 339 8,229,339,891 
, 92,107 7,025, 018,706] 6,676,383,452' 
ra 8 2,695,566] 7,132,261,313 
baat oet3 133 7s abs “851,569 

ae, 18/0166 9 ene 3 010.8 
89| 11, 1401624,404|10, Reale, 019, 38) 


their pokes S ee Agee 
on 1336, industrial policles numbered andes ed insurance in } 


CUSTOMS, PORT OF NEW YORK. 


ipfiner Leake. Richmond Turnpike and Forest Ave., 214, 


kinsville, 1. 
Washington, Bay and Canal Sts., Stapleton, 1.43, 
Westerleigh, Maine and on Dow Aves., 2.87, 


W. 93d St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at Trinity 
pee 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th § 
Wadsworth Ave., near W. 182d St., 188. or 
F brid @ water tower, at the street Naat 208. 25, 
he highest natural elevation in the Bronx—2p4 
feet 6 tnoheo--ia on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes ‘are: Jerome Ave., near 5. 
233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van — 
Cortlandt Park, 193.89; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway, .49; Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse, and F, 199th St., 148. 64; Hall of Fame 
140-25 “esa approach to. Washington. 
. approach to 
Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141. oan 
e highest natura! elevation in Brookiyn—210 
feete ie in Greenwood Cemetery, near the 9th Ave. 
entrance. Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of 
the Museum on Pastern Parkway, at Washington 
Ave., 163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), ee ‘ 
feet south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park a 
and 5th St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush 
Ave.. 146.29: 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. ag 

The highest elevation in Queens Borough—266.48 
feet—is on Little Neck Hill, 800 feet* east of Little 
Neck Road and 435 feet south of 61st Ave. (Hyde 
Park Road), near the Vanderbilt estate. 

The. highest track elevation (altitude above sea 
level at base of rail) in the Interborough tubes— 
183.5 feet—is at the Museum station, Eastern 
Parkway and Washington Ave. The tracks in 
lowest part of the Queensboro (42d St.) Inter- 
borough tube under the East River are 105 feet y 
below sea level, 


— and on top of these Iong leaf be a pine ies j 
ams with a weod floor. consisting as fir. 
Outside of the Boardwalk is a publi Peace at 150 
se which was made by pumping sand from the 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and this is retepted | by are 
a series of stone and wooden jetties whic a et 
about 600 feet apart. To make this t Ww: was . 
necessary to pump ponout 2,500,000 Be Hy of san é 
The whole ae AKC cost, exclusive of land 
bag 2 about 000 yen ee 
@ City paid for 65 per cent of this improvement. 1 deat 


covering insurance 960,329. * 
fears ouprngurance. polis, for $078 2: aa 
Tn 1998 axcoeded $726,000,000. 2 


Drawback_ Divisi: 
La arg Ernest C. Ha 
8 Of eyor, ‘Thomas 
Asebtant Surveyor, Milton P. Jackson. 


oe 
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1; Assistant ptr ¢ 
Appraiser’ tartan rose, erence ‘ oe 
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HOSPITALS IN MANHATTAN, 


' Army, U. S. Hospital and Institution for care of 
inane and disabled soldiers, Ktngsbridge Road 
' and Sedgwick Ave. © 

Babies’ Hospital, 135 E. 55th St. 

. Beekman St. Hospital, Beekman ‘and Water Sts. 
Bellevue Hospital, First. Ave. and E: 26th St. 
‘Beth David Hospital, 1824 Lexington 
Beth Israel Hospital, Livingston P1., 


py) 4 


Met, 16th and 


17th Sts. 
Bloomingdale eel pba for the. ginspne, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Office, 8 W. 16th S 


’ Booth Memorial Hospital, 314 E. tn St. 

Broad Street Hospital, 129 Broad St. 

Bronx Bye and Har Infirmary; 459 Ii. 141st St. 

Bronx Hospital and Dispensary, 1385 Fulton Ave. 

Bronx Maternity Hospital, 166th St. and Grand 
_ ~~, Concourse 

Central and “Neurological Hospital, Welfare Island. 

pen ay State Hospital. (Insane), Central 
2 ; slip, L. office, 175 Sth Ave. 

f ontideen's ‘Ghinte Cpparameut of Health): Man- 
oe hattan—Gouverneur Slip (Eye). Pleasant Ave. 
: ‘and 118th St. (Hye, Nose and Throat). 449. 
“ \E. 121st St. (Dental, Pye), P. S. 144, Hester 
and Allen Sts. (Eye). S. 21, 222 Mott’ St. 
. (Eye). BiGne.- 580 E. 169th St. (Dental, Eye, 
Nose and Throat). Richmond-—-689 Bay St., 

Stapleton. : ‘ 
City Hospital, Welfare Island. 
Columbus Hospital, 226 BE. 20th St.; 
| Isdgecombe Ave. and 163d St. 


extension at 


BRONX “AND RiGuMOND BOROUGHS. 
Every day, in New York City, 150,000 persons are sick in bed and 500,000 more are ailing. 


Community Hospital, St. Nicholas Pl. and 150th St., 
_ Fifth Ave. Hospital, at 105th § 
_ Floating Hospital, St. John’ ee Guild; office, De 
Vanderbilt Ave. 
Flower Hospital, Eastern Boulevard and E. 63d St. 
Fordham ° Hospital, Crotona Ave. and Southern 
_ Boulevard. 
' French Hospital, 450 W. 34th St. 
bea mcetatetir Hospital, Sore nen Slip and Front St. 
Giyee. Dispensary, 414 B, 14th St. 
ion Dispensary, 108. in. 128th S 


‘iy 


Harlem pees Har and .Throat pines 2099 
exington Ave. _ 

yest ospital, Lenox Ave. and 136th St. 

- Herman’ Knapp Memorial Eye Hospital, Tenth 


oS 


_Ave. and 57th St. 

aK Hospital and House of .Rest for Consumptives, 
- Inwood. 

Hos ittal tor, Deformities and Joint Diseases, 1919 


mn Ave. 
Homi? Tor meicural les, City Home for Aged and 
. | Infirm. Welfare Island. 
- Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, 321 E. 42d St. 
‘House of Sig oe (cancer), Featherbed Lane and 


___Macomb’s Ro 

Hudson Street Hospital; 67 Hudson st. (U. Ss. 
> Public. Health Service Hospital, No. 70). 

P Ttallan: Hospital, 83d St. and East River. 

Jewish Maternit; al ee as 270 East Broadway. 


Semi § Memorial Hospital, Dyckman St. and River 


jae Park ‘State Hospital, office, 175 Fifth Ave. 
pherbocker Hospital, Amsterdam Ave. and 131st 


’ "Lebanon. Hospital, Westchester and Cauldwell Aves. 
eNO F eth etal Lexington and Park Aves., 
la an 

Lincoln Hospital and Home, E, 141st St. and Con- 

cor Ave. ; 

3 i Ea a HOSPITALS IN BROOKLYN 
e any eaconesses’ and Hospital Society -Hos- 

__ pital, St. Nicholas Ave. and Bleecker St. - | 

; Bradford Street Hospital, 113 Bradford St. 

rooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital, 94 Livingston St. 

Brooklyn Hospital, Raymond St. and De Kaib Ave, 

aa, ‘Nursery and Infants’ Hospital, 396 Herki- 


Brownsville and Bast. New York Hospital, Rock 
arkway and Avenue A. ores Sur 

ushwick Hospital, Howard and Putnam Aves. 

aledonian Fa vete 53- Woodruff ‘Ave. 


fouse of 1 St. chia the Cape Rae Ave. and 


maica ‘Hospital, Van Wyck Ave., Richmond Hill, 
wish Hospital, Classon aug St. Mark's Aves, 


Lutheran Hospital, Convent Ave. and 144th S 

Lying-in Hospital, Second Ave., 17th and isth. sts. 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, 210 FE. 64th St. 
Manhattan Maternity and Dispensary, 327 E. 60th 


St. 

Manhattan State Héspital (Insane), Ward's: Island; 
office, 175 Fifth Ave 

Marine (U. 8.) Hospital, Stapleton, S. 

Memorial Hospital (cancer), Co eral "Park | West 
and 106th St. i; 

Metropolitan Hospital, sagevells (Welfare) Island. _ 

Midtown Hospital, 229 B. 57th St. 

Minturn Hospital, foot EB. 16th St. 

Misericordia Hospital, 531 E. 86th St. 

Monteflore Home. and Hospital for Chronic Dis- 
eases, Gun Hill Road near Jerome Ave. 

Mount Sinai Hospital, Fifth ure and 100th St. 

Neurclogical Institute, 149 E. 67th St. 

New York Children's Hospital, Randal!’s Island. 

New -York Bye and Ear Infirmary, Second Ave. 
and 13th St. 

New. York Foundling gee ae E. 68th St. 

New York Hospital, 8 W. 

ay) 3 ee for Women ‘and Children, 321 

t 

New York Nursery and Chid’s Hospital, Amster- 
dam Ave. and 61st St. 

New York Ophthalmic Hospital, 201 E. 23d St. 

New. York Orthopaedic Dispensary and Hospital, 
426 E. 59th St. 

aS es Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital, 

New York Post-Graduate Reg ae School and Hos- 
pital, Second Ave. and 20th St. 

New York Skin and Cancer Hospital, Second Ave. 
and 19th St. 

North Eastern Dispensary, 222 E. 59th St. 

North Western Dispensary, Ninth Ave. and 36th St. 

Ee Dispensary, Waverley Place and Christo- 
pher 

Pan-American Hospital, 163 E. 90th St. 

People's Hospital, 203 Second Ave. 

Presbyterian Hospital, Madison Ave. and 70th St. 

Psychiatrie Institute and Hospital, Riverside Drive 
and 168th St. 

abe Hospital, 100th St. and Central Park 


Ww 
Riverside -Hospital,- North Brother Island. 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research Hos- 
pital, Avenue A and 66th St. 
Roosevelt Hospital, Ninth Ave. and 59th St. 
St. Andrew’s Convalescent Hospital, 237 B. 17th St. 
. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 130 E. 69th St. 
. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 415 W. 5lst St. 
. Franeis's Hospital, Brook Ave. and B. 142d ae 
. Joseph's Hospital, Brook Ave. corner E. 143d 8 
. Luke's Hospital, Amsterdam Ave. and 113th St 
t. Vincent's Hospital, Seventh Ave. and 12th St. 
Sea View Hospital) Castleton Corners, Staten Island. 
Seton Hospital, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 
Sloane Hospital for Women, 447 W. 59th St. 
Staten ahs Hospital, Castleton Ave., Tompkins-. 
ville. 
Sydenham Hospital, 123rd St., and Manhattan Ave. 
Union users of the Bronx, Valentine Ave. and a 
Vanderbilt Clinic, Amsterdam Ave. and 60th St. 
ee ee Parker and Reception Hospital, foot of 
Women’s Hospital, 141 W. 109th St. 


AND QUEENS BOROUGHS. 


Kingston Ave. Saas Pye (contagious diseases), at 
Fenimore St. 
Kings County, 


ene out Clarkson Bees near Albany. i ve. a 
enry an mit; % 
fnent Island Sta ate ae, ‘Clarkson St..and Albany 


Lutheran, East New York Ave. and Junius 
ow) Rape Hospital, 89th Ave. and T53ea' St’, 
aica, ; 
Methodist Episcopal, Seventh Ave. and 7th St. 
Naval Hospital, Elushing Ave., foot Ryerson St. 
Neponsit. Beach Hospi Rockaway Beach. 2 
Norwegian Hospital, Fourth Ave. and 46th St. 
Peck, Carson C., Memorial, Crown St. & Alban 
ee mye ye Washington Ave. and St. 34 
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3 te and Ww. i 
he ork has been under way since early in 1926 on! 


erest, 
pepaatanie. Aged and 
msterdam Ave. and 104th St. 
E. 68th St. 

612 Allerton 


ce 
i=} 
a 


ue 
cab Sie Gusaten Soc., 130 W. 37th St. 
Daolic Home aureAA for Dependent Children, 


Madison A’ 
Catholic Centre fr ‘Blind, 221 =. 79th St. 
‘Catholic Institute for the Blind, 221st St. and East- 


chester Road. 


Catholic Protectory, Westchester, N. Y. City office 
and reception house, 415 Broome St. 
Children’s Aid Society, Headquarters 105 E 22d St. 


City Home for the Aged and Infirm, Welfare Island. 
Clara de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, 225 E. 


63d St. 
= « ‘Orphan Asylum, Palisade Ave. and W. 
4 Paanters of Jacob, 167th St., and Taller Aye. - 
Dominican Home for ‘Working Girls, 207 E. Tist St. 
Dominican Sisters’ Home for Working Girls, 207 


71st St. 
‘ Baewvkie | Creche (Englewood, N. J.), office 38 
Bieecker St. 
Elizabeth Home for Girls, 307 E. 12th St: 
Five Points House of Industry, “ga 44 W..23d St. 
pee Crittenden Home, 427 W st St. 
: n (Andrew) Home,” 1126 Walton ae 
Haleorp Asylum, Manhattan Ave. and 104th St. 
Daughters of Israel, 32 E. 119th St. 
Hebrew Infants’ Home for, University Ave. and 


Amsierdame Ave. and 138th 
“4 St. 


425 Lafayette St. 
Hebrew Sheltering ea Society Orphan 
oe ae *Pleasanvvile, N. Y. City offiee, 470 W. 
ti 
Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 121 W. 105th St. 
Home for Incurables, Third Ave. and 182d St. 
Home for Old ‘Men and Aged Couples, Amsterdam 
Ave., and 112th St. 
—. for the Sons’ and Daughters of Israel, 232 E. 
Hopper, Isaac T., Home, 110 Second Ave. 
House of the Good Shepherd, 90th St. and East 


River 
e.. House > of th the Holy Comforter, 196th St. and Grand 


Con 
ay of t the Holy Fami ily, 136 S 136 Second Ave. 
House of Refuge, Rand 
Ingisutioa for the Improved 1 stiuetion ot Deat 


Mutes, Lexington Ave., and 67th 5 


site bounded on the east by 
west across Fort Washing- 
ave to the public part that 


Ton the borth by Haven 
2 south by W- 


cons, 
on on the 
 enanWay and exten 
-- ton Ave., and Riverside 


$ 


1 100, ee D. Rockefeller. 
—Finley 


P. Dunne, Archer M. 


. Whitney, He 


ca has Aes 


3470, B00 award 8. Las 
,000—Sarah 


350, onary, AE ‘Twombly. 


00/000 Louise Carnegie, Samuel A. Clark, 
Lou? Poulet biin, Anna Schaefer, 
‘May Schweinett, Mary C. 8 


f * Donahue. 
ee Pew ree ry . Whitne ~ 
sohn, Harr pre 
Boo. Bernie ‘Altgch D. Maude neste, 


Fort. 
ee, Alice K. Hant- 


a. 
a, Armentine Meailister, Toler, WwW. McCann, 

nD. ‘Steinway, Emily A. i 
-Alice G, Vanderbilt. 


a8 —Hmma B. Auchineloss, William Bayne, 


5. F. Butterworth, Dolcie M. Canda, Kathryn 
ggenheim, Kate Herman, 


3 Gerdan: Hattie ‘Gu 


Hunting 
Jobn i Rockefeller, ey 


reid of Mercy, Madison. Ave. and 81st St. 
Isabella Home, Amsterdam Aye. and 190th St. 
Israel Orphan Asylum, 274 Second St. 
Jeanne d’Arc Home for French Girls, 251 W. 24th St. 
Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. , office, 7 Wall St. 
Little Sisters of the Poor, 135 w. "106th S8t.; 213 E. 
70th St.; 183d St. and Belmont Ave. 
Manhattan State Hospital (Insane), Ward's Island. 
a ag Une ata Chureh Home, Amsterdam. 
ve. an 
Millbank Memorial Home, 11 W. 10th St. 
Municipal Lodging House, 432 E. 25th St. 
Bewpbaye’ Le Lodging House (Brace Memorial), ‘224 


New York Tastitute for the Education of the Blind, 
Pelham P’kway and Williamsbridge Rd. 

New York Institute for the Instruction a the, Deaf | 
and Dumb. Ft, Washington Ave. and W. Ree 

Old Ladies’ Home, Amsterdam Ave. ae tet 

Orphans’ Home and Asylum of the P. een, 

onvent Ave. and 235th St. 

Pegpogy Home for Aged and Indigent Women, 
2064 Boston Road. 

Ersbytetan Home for Aged Women, 49 E. 73d. Sf 

Sacr Orphan Asylum, Ft. Washington A 
and 190th St. 

St. Francis’s Home for the Aged, 609 5th St. 

St. Joseph’s Home for the Aged, 209 W. 15th St. 

St. oo 4a s Home for Destitute ad Gor (Peekskill, ~ 

Y.), House of Reception, 12 W. 129th St. 
st, Jos Joseph’ 3 Institute for Deaf Mutes, — hr htogs’ 8 


Bh, uke §. Home for Aged Women, Broadway and 
St. Philip's Home for Industrious Working Boys, 
417 Broome St, 
Salvation Army, National Headquarters, 120 W. 
: Industrial Homes for Men, 533 aS 
, pur St.; Rescue Hom 
BE. 15th Bs Hotel for 


Manida St., Hunts Po’ 
Sheltering Arms, a eetardai Ave. and. 129th. St, 


Society for Prevention Cruelty to Children, 5th A e. f 


and 105th St. 
Travelers’ sr Society, 144 E. 44th 8t.; guest house, 


149 EB. 4 t 

pereulosis Preventorium for Children, Farming- 
dale, N. J.; (office), 116 W. 39th Bt. 

ween net ze. "Square Home for Friendless Girls, 9 


Webb’s Institute and Home for, Shipbuilders, va 


Sedgwick Ave. and 188th St. 
‘ 


THE MEDICAL CENTER. 
‘ork City’s great Medical Center is under 


the Presbyterian Hospital and College of Phyelclans 
and surgeons; and plans have been Seretoned for ae ‘ 
Neurological Institute, a eng Clinic, Sioa 
Maternity Speen and N. Y.. State Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital. 
e ‘indertaking is under a Joint Administrative 

Board, on land:given by the Harkness 

The Center is to be one of the 


world for medical teaching, training, and nealing. 


_ NEW YORKERS WHOSE PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 1S $100,000 oR MORE, — 
, (The figures represent the 1928 official tentative estimated valuation of personalty.) - 


Bernhard M. Schaefer, J. Louis Schaefer; Dora Ai 
Sharp; Harry F. Sinclair, Euphomia Van R. Teas, 
Fannie E. Untermeyer, Edward D. Untermeyer. — 
$100,000—Gertrudé Aaron, Perry Ansorge, Edith 
B. Baker, Geo. F. Baker, Jr., 
Arthur J. Beckhard, Harry 8. Black, Anna Buea 
Brannon, Henry L. Burn Tee 


Serie oplien, 


Diane Dod @, Stephen Gates, Clara Hamersle: 
Mary G. ei illian Babbitt Hyde, viceeene 
Loew, Ada W. 8. Moore, Emeline Olin, Virginia, 


Paine, Lesley J. Pearson, 
Pullis, Abby Rockefeller, Fra 
Sehram, Rob. J. F. Schwartzenberg, 
Schweinert, Porter C. Shannon, A 
M. Smith, Alice M. Spears, Emily J 

Phelps Stokes, Cornelius H. T: 
N. Thompson, ‘John Thornton, O' “of 

E. Tod, bern | Vv. Raye Sai Ww. 
Stach Varga, Anna () 
Wells, Katharine_R. 


Timme, Ro! 
Vanderbilt, 
Evelyn B. Weiss, Julia L. 


family. 
restest seatsin the * 
\ ad 


‘Bernard M. Baruch; ; ie 
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“In the City of New York there are over 1,600 


churches. ; : 
MANHATTAN. 


as There are three cathedrals: St. Patrick’s (Roman 
yeea + Catholic), Fifth Ave. and 50th St.; the Cathedral 
~ of St. John the Divine (Protestant Episcopal). 
located on W. 111th St., between Amsterdam and 
Morningside Aves.; and St. Nicholas (Greek Orth- 
odox), located at 1 E. 97th St., near Fifth Ave. 
The leading houses of worship, by chief denom- 
inations, follow: d 
| _Baptist—Calvary, W. 57th St., between Sixth 
and Seventh Aves.; Central, 92d St., and Amster- 
dam Ave.; Park Avenue Baptist Church, situated at 
Park Ave. and 64th St.; the First, W. 79th St., cor- 
ner Broadway; Judson Memorial, 55 Washington 
» —.$q., So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. E. 3ist St.; 
‘ Metropolitan, W. 128th St. and 7th Avej and 
Mount Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 127th St, 
Christian Science (Church of Christ, 
. Scientist)—-First, Central Park West and 96th 
_ St.; and the Second, 10 W,. 68th St. 
.Congregational — Tabernacle,. Broadway and 
56th St.; and Manhattan, Broadway and W. 76th 
St 


; Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. 81st 

_ St., near Columbus Ave. 

s Friends’ (Quakers)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 
ite), E. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Orthodox), 
144 E. 20th St. 

\ Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 91st St., near B’way; 

* - Congregation B’nal Jeshurun, 88th St. and West End 

‘Ave.; Shearith Israel, Central Park West and 70th 
St.; Temple Beth-El, 5th Ave. and 76th St,; Park 
‘Ave., at 50 E. 87th St. 

.,. Lutheran—Advent, Broadway and 93d _ St.; 

oe Grace, 123 W. 71st St.; Holy Trinity, Central Park 

West and 65th St.; and Immanuel, Lexington Ave, 
and E. 88th St. 

_\ Methodist Episcopal—Calvary, 129th St. and 


rah 
ha 


ot Presbyterian—Brick, 5th Ave. 


rea, 
ee 
owns 


vt 


.__ Universalist— (Fourth) piety of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St. 
_ The Hellenic Eastern Christian Orthodox Church 
of the Holy Trinity is'on E. 72d St., near 3d Ave. 
Among other places of worship in Manhattan 
are: All Night Mission, 8 Bowery; Bowery Mission, 
227 Bowery; Broome St. Tabernacle, 395 Broome 
St.; Church of the Strangers (Deems Memorial), 
807 W. 57th St.; De Witt Memorial, 280 Rivington 
}  $t.; Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 20 W. 91st 
‘St... Doyers St. Midnight Mission, 5 Doyers St.: 
_  _ Eighth Ave. Mission, 290 8th Ave.; Gospel Taber- 
it Bate, 44th St. and 8th 


u 


I Ave.;, Labor Temple, 2d 
e, and 14th St McAuley’ Cremorne Mission, 


f 2 
t 


(ps MRA 


LEADING CHURCHES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


434 W. 42nd St.; McAuley’s Water St. Mission, — 
316 Water St.; New Church (Swedenborgian), 35th _ 
St., near Park Ave.; Pentecostal Nazarene, 210 W. | Fe 
14th St.; Progressive Spiritualists’ Church, 325-W. _ 
59th St.; Salvation Army (see Index); Seamen's ‘ 
Christian Association, 399 West St.; Seventh Day — 
Christian, 151 W. 125th St.; Society of Ethical | 
Culture, 2 W. 64th St.; Temple of International - 
Bible Students’ Ass’n, Inc., 22 W. 63d St.; Theo- 
sophical Society, 251 W. 45th St.; Vedanta Society, 
34 W. 71st St.; Volunteers of America. Varn / 
The Church of the Strangers (Deems Memorial) 
is to stay where it is, but the old building gives way — 


to a skyscraper. 
BROOKLYN. 


Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn St.; 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James PIl.; 
Hanson: Place, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth Ave., 
at Lineoln Pl; Washington Ave., at Gates “Ave.; 
First, New York Ave. and Dean St. 4 

Christian Scientist—First, New York Ave, and 
Dean St. oF i 

Congregational—Central, Hancock St., near $3 
Franklin Ave.;. Clinton Ave., at Lafayette Ave.; 
Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and E. 18th St.; Pilgrims,  ._ 
Henry and Remsen Sts.; Plymouth, Orange St.,  — 
near Hicks St.; South: President and Court Sts; £ 
St. Paul’s, New. York Aye. and Sterling Pl.; Tomp- 


‘ 


ve 


kins Ave., at McDonough St. e % 
Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester and | 
Marlborough Roads. : 3 
Friends—(Hicksite),, 110. Schermerhorn. St.: | 
(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. : 
Jewish—Beth-El, 12th Ave. and 41st St.; Beth _ 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 

St.; Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai, State - 
and Hoyt Sts.; People’s Temple, Bay P’kway and 
85th St.; Temple Israel, Bedford and Lafayette Aves. 

. Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangelical, g 
Schermerhorn St., near Court St.; Good erie ; 
4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Lenox Rd. and : 
Flatbush Ave.; St. Luke’s, Washington Ave., near 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter's, Bedford Ave., near De- 
Kalb Ave.; Zion, Henry St., near Clark St. oq 

Methodist Episcopal—First,, Henry and Clark  - 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl.; Hanson — 
Pl., at St. Felix St.; New York Ave., at Dean St.; 
Simpson, Clermont and Willoughby Aves.; Summer-. 
field, Washington and Greene Aves. Ce 
re Methodist—(Primitive), Park Pl., near Nostrand | 
Ave. 2 Pe 

Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave. 

Presbyterian—Bedford, Dean St. and Nostrand 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and. Jefferson Aves.; First, 
Henry: St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at So.. 
Oxford St.; Memorial, 7th Ave. and St. John’s 
Pl.; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen Sts.; © 
Westminster, Clinton St. and lst Pl. . sf 

Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clinton and 
Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and Grace Court; 
Holy Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts.; Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pacific 
St. and 4th Ave.; St._Ann's, Clinton and Living-’ 
ston Sts.; St. Barthdlomew’s, Pacific St., near 
Bedford Ave.; St. James’s, Lafayette Ave. and St; 
James Pl.; St. John’s, 7th Ave. and St. John's Pl.. 
St. Luke's Clinton Ave., near Fulton St.; St. Paul's, 
Clinton and Carroll Sts. 

Reformed Church in America+Bethany, 
Clermont Ave., near Willoughby Ave.; First, of 
Willamsburgh, Bedford Ave. and Clymer St.; 
First, Flatbush and Church Aves.;- Heights, Plerre- 
pont St., near Henry St.; Old First, 7th Ave. and 
Carroll St. ot a me 

Roman Catholic—Holy Name of Jesus, Pros- ~- 

t Ave. and Prospect Park West; Our Lady of 
urdes, De Sales. Pl., near Broadway; Our Lady — 
of Merey, Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.; Queen - 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves., St. 
Agnes's, Hoyt and Sackett Sts.; St. Augustine’s: 
6th Ave. and Sterling Pl.; St. Charles Borromeo, 
Sidney Pl. and Livingston St.; St. Francis Xavier's, 
6th ‘Ave. and Carroll Ss.; St. James Pro-Cathedral, 
Jay and Chapel Sts.; St. John the Baptist’s, 
pre oat Prone ee Lewis Aves Sts. eek and > 
aul, Wythe Ave., near ie t.; St. Saviour’s, 
6th St. and sth Ave. st * Eeap 3 Wea 
wedenborgian—Church of the New Jerusale: 
Monroe Pl. and Clark St, el 

nitarian—Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Monroe 
Pl.; Second, Clinton and Congress Sts. Bist ae a 
AR ereenar All Souls’, Ditmas and Ocean 
ves. : : j ; 

Miscellaneous—Brooklyn Spiritualist Soc., 28 
Irving Pl.; Brooklyn Tabernacle, 17 Hicks ste 
Christian and Missio Alliance, 1560 Nosttann 
Ave.; Ethical Culture Soc,, Academy of M 
Reformed Presbyterian, 452 Monroe ° St. 
Nicholas Greek Orthodox, 301 Pacific St. 


|INEW YORK COUNTY (MAN. BOROUGH). 
7 A. De ate Aliens. |Tot 1925 aay 1920 A.D. Citizens.| Aliens. |Tot 1925|Tot 1920 


88,467| 16,884) 105,351 3} 


76,174) 20,250} 96,424] © §9;193 
136, 354 13,866] 150/220 


726,982} 145,186} 872,168} 732,016 
SE SE NSH 192,016 


KINGS COUNTY (BROOKLYN BOROUGB). 


52,981] 13,376) _ 66,357) _ 86.013 
148,434] | 36,7 


5 ‘4,895 
13,005 _ Us, 3,298 88, 787 


OG) a ee ee 
geet wae syisg eee PCRs cana | $7,302] 15,441) 102,743 
57,168 2 67' 79,847 97,344//2. 0-202. 84,828 10,32 95,150 

53 wath SIS OMd 

146 


65. 9,233 2 See 11,565) 149,202} 83,228 
126,597} 29,596] 156,193] 9s' ee ore 84,492 5,367/ 89,859] 72,800 
17,820 87| 83,8: 


7 had Gaal Dake Con) eee 5 
9,337|| Total......| 644,321 60,6701 71a,8011 do9,083 

“RICHMOND COUNTY (RICH. BOROUGH), 
111963] 3e'605| ee2H 182484! RIcHMOND COUNTY (RICH. Boneue 


- 62,735] 26,338] ~ 89,073] 98,359]! 7. 60,005} 7,072) _. 67,077] _ 681 
11,799,128] 404,863|2,203,991/2,018,356||- "777" 62,701) 8,499) 71,200) _ 60.850 


Total.....| 122,706} 15, 571 138,277} 116,531 
tee eS, BEN BORON ee caslLTeaeis 1,123,026|5,873,356|5,620,048 
‘| 68,973] 39,512] 108,485] 137,522||——__—_-"4— ——_—— |—— 
Bae 2 72,144| 43/404] 113/548] 1477115 Aver. City.| 76,618) 18,113} 113] 94,732) 90,646 
a N. City Population in Colonial Times (1746), 11,717; (1750), 13,300; (1760), bes au 

. (1656 % 1,000; (169 8), 4,937; (1702), 4,436; (1712), wie: 21,000; (1780), 18,000; (1786), 23,614; 1791 
“y 5,840; (1723); Yois: (1730), 8,500; 740), 11,000; 
POPULATION OF N. Y. CITY BY Reece (PRESENT AREA), 1790-1927. 


s United States Census figures for eyery Federal | to 1910, and for 1910 and every succeeding year ‘I 
5) _ Census year prior to 1910; for ail other years prior estimates of City’s Bureau of Vital Statistics. se 


Richmond. Queens. Bon ey 


enengngren én 
jo} 


peg 6 900,197 : 
BE san ace, Bale acs 1,814,617 926,071 Neh 
_U. S. Census estimate for July 1, 1997] United States Census—Manhattan: 1910, 2,331- ae 


920, “2,284,108. 1Prom% g1010, 430.9 980; 1920° 
5,970 , 800. va 1 634,361; 018,. 
Uni States Census estimate for July 1, 1926— | 732/016. Broun ay Se — 
hen , 1,877,000; Bronx, 900,000; Brooklyn, | 356. 441; 1920, 


ee 764,000; Richmond, 143,000; 


dst chi= 
mond, 1910,” 30.086, 1920, 116 ieo3t. go “elt. 
iota 5,924, 1010,'4,706.883; 1 620,048. 


-. FOREIGN-BORN WHITES IN N. Y. CITY, BY C 


| COUNTRY OF 
% BIRTH. 


pain 
esce Italy, 


- Netherlands: -. 
‘Switzerland... . 


FOREIGN POPULATION OF NEW Y' 


<<. By foreign white. stock 1s meant the total 
population having one or both parents foreign-born, 


Foreign- 
Born 
White. 


1,991,547 
324,984 


_ |Number. 


COUNTRY OF 
BrrRTa. 


Greece. ...--6- 


Turkey, Europe 
Other Europe, . 


Canada, French 
Canada, other., 


Native 
White, 
Foreign 
or Mixed 
Parentage. 


2,303,082 
572,468 


Number. 


MOTHER TONGUE. | Foreign 


——__—_—_—— |. 
Newfoundland . 
es (excl. 


8}{Cent. America . 

South America. 
5}) Atlantic Islands! 
Pacific Islands . 
At 8@8....004-. 
Co'ntry not spec 

Votal san acam 


1,12 
1,023 


1,757 ae 
23,514 1,991,547 
{ 


ORK CITY BY MOTHER TONGUE, 1920. 
foreign-born white population, plus the native white 


Native 

White, 

Foreign 
or Mixed 
Parentage. 


Foreigu- 
B 
White 


——— 


72,466 
22,972 


Ruthenian....... 
Slovenian 
Serbo-Croatian... 


Germanic: German) 
- Dutch & Frisian.. 


Unclassified: 
be cee & H'br’w 


392,190 
25,171 
1/259 
16,454 
19/536 


Armenian 
Syrian & Arabic... 
Turkish 
Albani: 

8tU'Ofm’x’ 


8,720 

96,568 

3,321 

4,732 

937 
186 
9,536 

516,080) 
45,833 


29 
6,873 
430,059 


“~The total number of foreign white stock in the City in 1910 was 3,747,844, or 78.6 per cent. of the 


population, as against 76.4 per cent. in 1920. 
WHITE STOCK IN N. Y. CITY; FOREIGN-BORN AND OF FOREIGN 


: First Generation |Second Generation 
(Foreign-Born; Natives of U. S.; 

Father Born in ne or Both Par- 

R |Specified Country) .|ents Foreign-Born) 


1920. } 1910. | 1920. | 1910. 


st 


COUNTRY OF 


(Foreign-Born; 
ORIGIN i 


Father Born in 


BOUN DARIES) 

eltet 1920. 1910. 
HN foreign 

ountries 1,820,141 


4,777 


1,991,547 1,927,703}2,303,082 3,695 


18,220 8,038 
340,765 


3,331 
417 
229 


ous 
7,013 : 
15,074 2,844 
| 206,645 

| 236,898 ea 


72,440 
559,225 

10,263]- 

34,738 


378,193 
194,559 
Bus 

4'279 4,666 
21,964 


1,315 


2,116 


12,41 2,288 


1 


844) 178 48) 


Net 


COUNTRY OF 


jdabeats COUNTRY OF 
IRTH. 


BIRTH. COUNTRY OF 


ized 


_ |Nat’r'l- 
Total. | ized. 


Nat’r’l- 
Total. 5 


414,463) 162,757) 
341,086} 90,370}|C: 


Norway 

0,84: France. 
115,685) Scotlan 
61,326) °34,445||Greece. 
58,834! 24,819! Spain 


Jugoslavia. 


Cent. &So. Amer. 
Netherlands. . | | 


(PRE-WAR_ [Specified Ceuntry).|ents Foreign-Born) 
1920. 


PARENTS. 


First Generation ;Second Generation — 


(Natives of U. 8.; 
One or Both Par- 


1910. - 


1,993 


"FOREIGN-BORN WHITES, 21 YEARS AND OVER, IN NEW YORK CITY. 


“ MANUFAOTURES IN NEW YORK GITY IN 1925, 
. (Figures compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census.) 


: SUMMARY BY BOROUGHS, 1925 


Cost of 


Value of 
Materials 


Wages 


Prod : 
No ver. No. Douars. Dollars. Dawarae bs 
#2) Oy phe ee ree 839 18,713 28,205,721 58,945,839 131,389, 271 
ROOKIE. oUF 2 Pe acs 4,293 137.962 198,304,066 564,688,316 ,081,08 1.923" 
Manhattan.......... 17,138 323,443 531,235,632 1,790,767,042 rrr ett 351 
MEIGS Mi dele us ot 1,303 50,949 75.0 4,900 251,478, »301 440,623,710 
og Richmond -. 2.5.3.0... 141 7,778 11,887,817 52,912,940 79,220,357 
a 4 Total City 1925 23,714 538,845 844,648,136 2,718,792,438 §,324,413,612 — 
pe Total City 1923 27,423 577,971 SAD OST ARS bet ooo. ogee 5 310; 017, 414 ; 
* Estab-| Wage an a hy eee 
aa earners Cost of Value of 
ye 7 ments Average] Wages Materials, Products. | 
, No.| No. Dotiars Dollars. Doi . 
=e SSE EE Se | 
- Chief Industries, 1925, having products valued at |$5,000},000 or more, 
Ai Artificial and preserved flowers and plants. . 11,717,353 
re Babbitt metal, white metal, type metal, and solder. 12'613,292 e 
Bags, other than paper, not made in textile mills. 23,707,147 
, paper, exclusive of those made in paper mills. 7,389,075 — 
Beverages ...22.5 0500505 22,086,109 | 
26,383,719 
86,408,059 
43,451,033 _ 
6,368, 846 
28,591, 731 
h 181, 173, a 
rushes, other than rubber 
Buttons non heya eam 1,994,334 BS0a'323 
10,512,590] 17; 664,511 
oa pares: finetntes Kee Save deol 5,344,931] 16,164, L754 \ 
ey ee er ie” 2,828,568]. 8,318, 739 
2 169 


Clothin nate 8, rr Erhard classified . 
Clothing, women’s, not elsewhere classified. : 
Cie on Clan Mills vane ee 

and sheet-iron work, including gaivan- 
hee work, not elsewhere classified 


Drug Srattes, window sash, frame—iron & steel. . 
gists” reparations Rit Ret Ee FAS 
pes heen bh ee ee EH Ode 8 


"5 not from ore. 


ing, 
liver, plat., reducing & refinin’ 
beet 7 veg ai not including PORN Ai 
Hardware, not elsewhere classified 
Hat and cap materials 
Hats and ee. except felt and straw 
fe 


ER ther goods, f iStiioe ewhere classified ..:.:: 
Hite eiahisg g ini produits, ot made tn pian 
pails connected with sawmills.................. 
ee and stone eeork seo 
bed springs, not elsewhere classified . 
aaa t elsewhere classified. 


’ ram 
odies and motor-vehicle parts ...... 
Yehele boa fs: Plano and organ materials... . 


eee 968-3 


28,743,916 


5,790,056] 


13,9 
26,880,799 Y, 


29,445,132 Fe 
23,910,646 
12: 086 
194'494 259 


9,765,035 
3, 109, 631 


Bee hs) Se ee ee eid ’ 
1 % yp oe oR = hi a ys 


New York City—Manufaciures, 


stabs) Wrage chi ee ee een 
pat) ee at : 2s y Msh- jearners} Cost of 
mes: : . : j ments|Average| Wages. — Materials. - 
a) } ; No. No. Dollars. | Dollars. 
= ee nes | | | 
‘Musical instruments: Pianos ....--.-.-+++-+++257> 55| 5,357| 7,946,561 16,140,606) 
| wants and varnishes... ...< apes cas teeta te sinie)= 116} 3,628] 5,366,955| 47,223,900) 
Paper goods, not elsewhere Classified: ....Js.s+.-+-- 48| 2,334] 2,613,152 9,824,843 
Patent medicines and compoundSs.......-..++-+++- 129] 1,815) 2,114,593) | 10,238,131 
= Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet preparations ...-... 159| 2,995 000,984 16,469, 709 
- ~~ Pphoto-engraving, not done in printing establishments 79| 2,497| 7,125,926 2,649,813 15,793,935 
- -*—Plated ware:......--:- pat goes) ii 88 uae } as eet eh e er aeoanee 
- Pocketbooks, purses, and cardcases....-++++++-++ ’ ’ F ’ , 5 5 7 > 
Printing and Publis ng, book and job.......-.-.-- 1,359] 20,622) 41,459,915 SUBD aay 160,049,971 } 
Printing oat Siete erin rage d periodical. 77 13 902 31 335'895 70 350°877 308°788.130 : 
; mting and publishing, newspaper and periodical .. . 830, 1859, 788, ’ 
Rubber ‘goods, not piecunee casiiet Perce ; eee 31} 3,224) 3,622,344 8,087,960| 16,484,733 
Sausage and sausage casings, not mad in slaughter- e Ff 
ing ane meat-packing establishments. ........-.- 38 337 592,929 5,289,894 6,829,731. 
Ship and boat build., steel & wood., incl. repair wk.. 5 8,116] 13,701,855 9,782,723| 29,861,224 | 
SITES yaresteittre an oye 202} 4,507 ,586,279 40,845,276 70,073,003 
Signs and advertising novelties 9 1,265| 2,417,641 2,52,7,067 »245,212 
Gilk manufactures ......---- ete ate ee eres 150] 5.930] 7,260,009 39,275,099 68,873,005 F 
60| 4,570| 7,593,398] 141,757,502 163,485,321 


or platinum, not from the ore....-...++-+++-+-- 6 226 344,058 5,358,599 6,014,762 . 
SE SOA Da ree ect b WA sieget oases eis oe Culitles sees 21| 1,829| 2,421,856] 24,137,694) 33, 197 
Stamped and enameled ware, not elsewhere classified . 44| 3,076]. 3,696,420 8,769,6! 17,860, s 
Stationery goods, not elsewhere classified .......... 46|. 1,435] 1,692,283 3,702,121 7,635,951 | 
Stereotyping & electrotyping not done print, estab. . 31) 1,058} 2,547,050 1,185,047 5,688,058 
Structural & ornamental ironwork not made roll. ml. 175| 3,191] 6,570,957 12,732,646] 28,117,895 , 
Tin cans and other tinware, not elsewhere classified. . 34| 3,808| 4,822,412 12,655,120] _ 21,721,452 
_ Tobaceo: Cigars and Tea Nites Paphe bales Toph, ote 349| 9'825| 10,859,538] 41,190,006) 111,970,671 
- Toys (not including children’s wheel goods or sleds), ; 
~ games, and playground equipment....3-..---+-+: 92| 2,372) 3,029,375 6,632,983 14,526,279 
Trunks, suitcases, and bags......-.---++-++ese-- 124) 1,714) 2,909,627 6,963,881] 13,041,149 
_ Umbrellas, parasols, and canes ......--.-.5--+++ 35 107} 1,017) 1,417,775 7,227,376 10,749,692 
Wall plaster, wall board, and floor composition..... 18 692! 1,131,190 4,616,299 7, »161 
Wirework, not elsewhere Classified ....-......--++> 66| 1,493! 2,120,027 3,318,276 8,203,106 


rigs tiers ale ey hye ROE SO EE ee 

- New York City manufactories in 1919 used 2,934,- | of soft coal, 1,660,795 short tons of coke, 6,372,531 - ; 

252 long tons of hard coal, 6,570,341 short tons | barrels of fuel oils, 91,070 barrels of gasoline. 
hey! aes 


WE Ben SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURING IN NEW YORK CITY, 1919. 


TR Estab- Total Wage Value , 
| lish- Persons Earners Salaries. Wages. of Capital. i 
ments. | Engaged.| (Aver. No.) Products. 17 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
638,775| 326,171,741] 805,822,451 5,260,707,577 
$0,025 3,658,433 14 OL 


20,036 8,280, 23,658,43. 

166,724| _65,281,669| 201,232,510) 1,184,973,144 

386,907] 230,192,469) 502,042,139 4,539: 808,764,796 _ 
Qu 124! 56,91 47,222| 17,784,933| 54,282,704) 331,285,294 310,682,294 

. _Richmond. om 252 20,320 17,886! 4,632,645! 24,606,665 103,899,099 93,819,638 

fre PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS, NEW YORK CITY, 1920. : rg 

- OCCUPATION. Male. |Female. OCCUPATION. Male. jFemale* 


Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers.. . 26>. 4 
Janitors and sextons......... z 9512 : . 
; 
1 
. 


Laborers, building, general... ; te 
Laborers, porters, helpers in s' TS wa 


| PR ESS Soe ng! 
Machinists, millwrights, toolm 
3,691||Managers and supts., mfg. . ue 
40,234||Manufacturers and officials : : a, 
Ba Musicians and teachers of music. . . 5,233, 4 
3||Painters, glaziers, and varnishers . . c 
Physicians and surgeons......... q 
BA 17||Plumbers and gas and steamfitters : ‘ ‘ 
Bate a Maier ca Policemen. . . Shad aay 29 
26,114 ¥ Sook 4 
; 


_ ; Compositors, linotypers, typeset’rs 
_ Draymen, teamsters, expressmen. . Semi-skilled operatives.........+- 
_ Dressmakers and seamstresses, . . . Servants and waiters........+-,, 
. Blectricians and electrical engin’rs 5||Stenographers and typewriters. 
Blevator tenders, ........-.-65- 9,1 Tailors and tailoresses 
Engineers, stationary.........--,. NN Garchescore 
Lh ie except locomotive and 
fire department....... Re hes LOSS. 3a 


Trained nurses... 


___- Women wage earners numbered 341,573 in Manhat 2 . i 
ed tee in Richmond. tan, 214,158 in Brooklyn, 77,409 in the Bronx, 46,539 in 


ode cst CHILD LABOR IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


wii 


Mates 10 To 15 Mates 10 To 15 | Femates 10 To 15 T 7 
YEARS OF AGB, 1920./YEARS OF AGE, 1910.) YEARS OF AGE, 1920. Spann ae, Ate, 19i0=) , 


vhs ENGAGED IN ENGAGED IN| ©  |ENGAGED IN NGAGED IN | 
att GAINFUL Oc- GAINFUL OC-| GAINFUL Oc-| Garon oc ym 
abi EY Total | cupations. | Total | curations. | Total | cupations. | Total | CUPATIONS. 


No. °. No. 
yes No. | Pct. No. | Pct. No, faethe) so 
New York City... ./291,164|18,341 248,927|21,408| 8.6 |289,513/14,042| 4 7,161] | 
Bronx. ..-..... 09] 2,103 25,091| 1,805] 7.2 39,555 978 49 *38'819| 4203] 
3 033| 7,725) 8.8 |111,630| 5,571| 6.0 | 91,756). 
3isl19'199| 9:2 {106°s23) S347) 4:9 |r1'e7al 
21s] 1,436] 8.3 | 25,594] 1,468) 6-7 | 17.216) ; 
2 4:6) 6,311) "203 3.2! 4)897) 


PT ¢ - 


New York City—Subway, “L’”, and Surface Roads. 533. 


- SUBWAY, SURFACE AND “L’? LINES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The first elevated, or “L,” trains in New York At the intersection of Schermerhorn and Smith 
City began to run on July, 1868. Streets one line will turn easterly into Schermerhorn 

The first subway contract was awarded Jan. 15, | Street and out across the Central District of Brook- 
1900; construction began March 24, 1900: trains in through Lafayette Avenue to Marcy Avenue, 
commenced running in the tube Oct. 27, 1904. then across private right of way to Union Ave., 

There are now two subway systems in operation | thence across Union Avenue, through MceCarfen 
Pr paergut the city, those of the Inter! orough | Park, Manhattan Avenue, Vernon Avenue, to a con- 
Rapid Transit Co., and of the Brooklyn-Manhattan | Rection at Jackson Avenue with the Queens-Jatnaica 
Transit Corp. (the old Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.). | line. , 

An independent subway system is being constructed 
under the auspices of the Board of Transportation, 
which was created by the Legislature in 1924. 


INDEPENDENT SUBWAY SYSTEM. 


Manhattan Trunk Lines—From 215th Street 
and Harlem River where power house, repair shops 
and Storage yards will be located, down Broadway 
to the vicinity of Dyckman Street, where it will turn 
southwesterly to 193rd Street and Overlook Terrace; 
down Ft. Washington Avenue to 174th Street. 

Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 178rd 
Street, down Broadway to St. Nicholas Avenue 
down St. Nicholas Avenue to Eighth Avenue an 
122nd Street, down Eighth Avenue and into Central 
Park West, along the Park wall, skirting Columbus 
Circle, down Eighth Avenue again to 53rd Street, 
where it will join the Long Island City-Queensbord 
Extension. 

From 53d Street the trunk lines go down Sixth 
and Eighth Avenues to’a junction at Sixth Avenue, 
Carmine Street and Houston Street, where the lower 
East Side link extends through Houston Street 
toward the Bowery and on eastward to Essex Street, 
to Rutgers Street and the East River. : 

From the junction of Sixth Avenue and Carmine 
Street the line continues down the proposed Sixth 
Avenue extension, which will be one of the approaches 
to the New York and New Jersey Vehicular Tunnel. 

Crossing over to Lispenard and Church Streets it 
will continue southerly to Fulton Street, turning 
eastward to the East River to Cranberry Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Lines—The first Brooklyn line to be 
constructed will come under the river from Fulton 
Street, Manhattan, into Cranberry Street, roceeding 
through High Street, to Jay Street, to Smith Street, 
Ninth Street to Prospect Park West, where tracks 
branch. The express tracks De under the westerly 

private right of way, 


Another new route is designed to run from the 
Eastern. Parkway through Nostrand and Lee Ave- 
nues, Roebling Street and Manhattan Avenue, 
from whence it will continue as a part of the Queens 
Boulevard Line to Jamaica, and Passengers on this 
line can transfer in Long Island City to the line that 
crosses into Manhattan at 53d Street and joins 
both the Sixth and the Eighth Avenue lines. 

When the projected lines are in operation, Brook- 
lyn will be divided into transit zones each about 
a mile in width. On the westerly side is the Fourth 
Avenue Line, then easterly is the West End Line, 
the Sea Beach Line, the Culver Line, the Brighton 
Beach Line, the Nostrand Avenue Line, the Utica 
Avenue Line and the Canarsie Line. Fast and west 
will be the Eastern Parkway Line and the Lafayette 
Avenue or Atlantic Avenue Lines. 

Washington Heights-Inwood Line—From the 
terminus of the line already validated at Ft. Wash- 
ington Avenue and 193d Street, under Overlook 
Terrace and private property to Broadway, south 
= pie ae Street, under Broadway to 216th 
Street. 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection 
with the Washington Heights Line at St. Nicholas 
Avenue and 155th Street, under 156th Street to the 
Harlem River, to Jerome Avenue and 162d Street, 
under 162d Street to the Concourse and under the 
eee to Bedford Park Boulevard (200th 

eet). 

Queens-Jamaica Line—Plans are also under 
study, though not yet formally adopted (November, 
1927), for a line from the Union Station in Long 
Island City, where Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Queens passengers may transfer, unrouge Queens to 
Jamaica, which line will extend toward the vicinity 
of Hillside Avenue, following a course parallel to 
Queens Boulevard. i 

The 14th Street-Eastern District subway, under 
McKibben Street, Harrison Place and Wyckoff 
Avenue from Boerum Street to the Broadway ‘‘L’’ 
connection to East New York, Brooklyn, contracted 
tor by the Board of Transportation in 1936 is nearing 
completion and is expected to go into operation in the 
early part of 1928. 


SUMMARY OF RAPID TRANSIT DATA. 


There are over 600 miles of subway and “L” 
tracks in the city, of which 361 miles are Interbor- 
ough lines, and 258 are B.-M. T. lines The Inter- 
borough subway roads total 222 miles; the Man- 
hattan “L’’ system, 139 miles. The Interborough 
subway roads have cost (June 30, 1926) about 
$390,000,000; the Brooklyn Rapid Transit subway 
Toads over $259,000,000. 

The Interborough’s share of the cost has been over 
$210,000,000, including $48,000,000 which the com- 
pany spent on the first subways. The city has put up 
the rest of the cost of the Interborough subways. 


Another line will enter Brooxlyn ee Jay 


route into Jay Street, where both lines will have 
two joint stations and transfer facilities. 


SUBWAY TICKETS SOLD AT GRAND CENTRAL AND TIMES SQUARE STATIONS. 
Year. Gr. Central; Times Sq. Year. Gr.Central.| Times Sq. Year. |Gr.Central.| Times Sq. 


671 19,551,405) 13,664,628//1921..... 29,397,748] 29,568,260 
i306 3 20,494, 14,307,694)|1922..... 29,938,128] 31,966,237 
486,515 23,168,634) 15,174,578}/1923.....} 03,137,199] 34,678,063 
14,006,397 26,539,221] 17,272,086/|1924..... 35,864,163| 37,594,661 
13,799,160 28,100,213) 16,436,775||1925..... 37,204,1 39,493,384 
4,995,523 23,581,945] 20,579,059||1926..... 39,254,119] 43,730,556. 
16,939,238 28,030,334! 26,631,199 f 


1926 Times Square figures exclude 29,482,399 B.-M.T. tickets. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES. 
os (Excludes Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company) 


f Fise ‘ tin; Net Corpor- {| Fiscal} Operating Operating Net Corp. 
ver ; peas home! 3 ate Income. Year.| Revenue. Income. Income. 

; ; 849.01] $9,412,265.16]| 1919 |$104,565,317.91|$21,577,509.39|811, 162,855.81 
Heid | “EGR oer fal a0 art sede] “Ocis OF 1820 [Ueto Soe aa/"8 ton G08 0) facan aaa. 

1912 | 84/862'972'08] 32'836;268. "030,886. "237/751. 160,034. '118°998.66 

j 5 : 184,785.58) 11,505,875.00|| 1922 | 133/452'686.24| 32'449/446.03| 3/986°262.10 
dete §0:379,409 49 Be ger ond 69 11,484; 869.20|| 1923 | 138/455,485.07| 33,450/508.41| °151/648.46 


1915 | 89/965,345.50| 35,499:706.84 11,630,683.18 1924 | 143,617,612.91| 36,086,007.87| _ 701,603.22 
5 7. 2. i 


, 150] 3 i 
i '792,106.84| 9,433,273.26|| 1926 | 149:774;100.90| 41,507,450.98| 4°758'413.77 
1318 88'320 09s 98 3140 198s 4°303,859.78|| 1927 | 153,176,827.74| 41,274,068.16| 4/1 
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“LE, SUBWAY, STATEN ISLAND AND BUS TRAFFIC. 


oO 


OS 
YEAR Interborough | Interborough B.M.T.,““L’ and Wudson | Staten Island “Fifth Avenue 
(Fiscal). ii bg Lines, Subway Lines. | Subway Lines. Tubes. Steam Roads.| Coach Co. 
De REM eer ET NN er st od eT Pee 
162,493,801 42,839,979 6,014,928 6,305,175 
167,371,328 52,756,434 6,218,316 5,997,372 
172,195,229 57,934,226 6,461,635 6,339,072 
175,246,512 58,870,069 6,636,336 8,884,534 
185,060,735 60,051,890 6,979, 11,276,430 
182,535,897 58,966,414 6,943, 14,050,4 
207,098,269 63,293,534 7,563,066 16,223,042 
226,515,512 68,556,999 8,378,779 22,080, 7! 
258.167 313 | fonro ars | 9:0) 36488 407 
308,879,791 050, 918, 5 
376,782,635 92,250,836 16 805,362 42,552,709 


8,242 828. 
784,280,073 621,251,881 108,826,762 8,335,450 69,425,753 
814,626,596 656,543,693 112,318,329 |..-.----- a1 70,405,169 


Staten Island figures are for calendar years. 


Of the cost of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit subways used by Third Avenue “~" trains, north of Gun 
.the company has borne over $91,000,000; the City Hill Road. 
about $168,000,000. 
Under the dual system of rapid transit all of the extension on Jerome Avenue extending north from _ 
lines operated by the Interborough and the N. ¥. * 
Rapid Transit Corporation (the latter a B.-M. T. sub- | and Bedford Park to a point between Van Cort- 
sidiary), including the first subway ‘and the elevated | landt Park and ‘Woodlawn Cemetery, ending at 
lines of the two systems, are combined in two great | about 242d Street. This extension is also used b 
operating units, covering four of the five boroughs | Sixth Avenue and Ninth Avenue “L” trains nort! 
ach company has lines which operate through the | of 162d Street. 
peepee community centre of the city, namely, the The east side system starts at Flatbush and At- 
section of Manhattan Island below 59th Street. aaa Avenues ans Ped Ee R. oot 
> rooklyn, goes under Flatbus venue to Fulton 
INTERBOROUGH SUBWAYS. Street: to Joralemon Street; thence under the Bast 
There are two of these systems, the east side and | River to Battery Park, Manhattan; thence under 
the west side, with cross connections in Manhattan, | Broadway, to Park Row; to the Brooklyn Bridge: to 
Brooklyn and Queens. : Lafayette Street, to Fourth Avenue; to 42a Street 
The west side system starts on an eievated struc- | (Grand Central Station); to Lexington Avenue; to 
ture at Livonia and New Lots Avenues, East New | 130th Street; thence under the Harlem River to 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Avenue to Sara- | Mott Avenue to 149th Street, where it emerges onto 
toga Avenue, then turns into the Eastern Parkway, | an elevated structure; to Westchester Avenue; to 
where it becomes a subway. It runs through the} the Southern Boulevard; to the southern part of 
Eastern Parkway to Flatbush Avenue, at Eighth | Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). : 
‘Avenue, thence down Flatbush Avenue to Fulton ‘An extension of the east side system starts at Mott 
Street, through Fulton Street to Clark Street, | Avenue and 138th Street and goes through 138th 
through Clark Street and under the East River to | Street to the Southern Boulevard, to Whitlock 
William Street, Manhattan; through William Street | Avenue to Westchester Avenue, and through old 
to Fulton Street; thence west to West Broadway: | Westchester Village to the Bastern Boulevard, at 
to ce Raab to tein ent ge es Pees the west side of Pelham Bay Park. 
way; to bs cholas Avenue; to Amsterdam Ave- The Queensboro Bran f 
ae to Broadway, to 242d Street, at Van Courtlandt | way aoe starts at isa Stree tate eae \ bee 
ark. (Times Square), and uses the Belmont tu 
‘Another branch of the west side system starts at | the East River at 42d Street to Long pubes City, 
Flatbush and Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn, and | there emerging onto an elevated structure and going 
runs in a subway through Nostrand Avenue to the | to the Queensboro Bridge Plaza. There it splits into 
astern Parkway, where it joins the other branch, | two elevated branches, one going through Ravens- 
CAL pera in both branches over the entire 4, , on Second Avenue, to Ditmars mt ha 
: oria; the other goimg on Queens Bouleval 
‘At 96th Street and Broadway, the west side sys- Greenpoint Avenue), Ri i 
Uae ay e ereoee eat 4 bs si oe Fe taba iat $ E ap ee eal en Oe 
way at extends under Central Park to Lenox | extended on May 7,.1927. Both bran 
Avenue, to 145th Street, thence under the. Har- | by the Second Avent PRN eh) eh 4g 
lem River to 149th Street, where it joins the east | tween Queensboro Bridge Plaza and the terminals «= 
side trunk line on Westchester Avenue and the of the branches. ve 
Southern Boulevard. Just south of Bronx Park, The Queensboro line is being extended from Wil- -5 
‘an extension, on an elevated structure, branches Jett’s Point Boulevard, Corona, eastward to Main and;.. 
off and goes along White Plains Road to une Rese Streets, Flushing. 3B 
Street, Mount Vernon, This extension also is Both Queensboro line branches from Queensboro, +; 
oo 


STREET SURFACE RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


ean eee 
Total. “8 


05 ide ae 3 50,860,173 
152'433.920 


8 
a 
rs 
= 
- 


52,686,108, 14,312,009 
Biraer ent 14,884,534 944,591,698 


178,1 58,149,148 1 65 97 
-133°353,069 | 474'872'275 |. 56,868,143 16,939; Aste 
144'610,327 477,348,475 | °50,949,549 713 eee rer 


Queens figures exclude B.-M. T. Table covers paying passengers only. 


ay, 


Pe Re 


“L”, and Surface Roads. 585 


Park, and runs north through the park to Church 
train servi | Street; to Park Place; to West Brondwir: to West 


~¢ of tS “4 . . E, 
 BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN CORP. LINES. | fo Ninth Syeda eet enue: to West, b3d Street; 


station eastward are also used for B.-M. T. ; 

ae”: enue, where it merges with the Ninth 

_. , There are three B.-M. T. subways: The Fourth | Avenue “L.” : ‘ : 
ne 
y 
3 


Avenue | i 
t MaAntntaN Gai _“L" LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 


inM 
The Culver line to Coney Island operates from —~ 
Park Row via Brooklyn Bridge, Adams Street, 
Myrtle Avenue, Hudson Avenue, Flatbush Avenue, 
Fifth Avenue, 38th Street cut, and thence via a new 
structure, principally on Gravesend Avenue, to 
Coney Island. 

The Myrtle Avenue “‘L" runs from Park Row and 
Brooklyn Bridge, to Metropolitan Avenue, via the 
bridge, Adams Street, Myrtle Avenue, and private 
right of way, to Metropolitan Avenue, Ridgewood. 

The Fulton Street ‘“L"’ runs from Park Row via the 
Brooklyn Bridge along Fulton Street to East New 
York, and thence via Pitkin and Liberty Avenues to 
Lefferts Avenue, Richmond Hill : 

The Lexington Avenue ‘“L’’ runs from Park Row 
via the Brooklyn Bridge to Jamaica, via Myrtle and 
Lexington Avenues, Broadway, and Jamaica Avenue. 

The Broadway “L”’ runs from Chambers Street, 
Manhattan, via Center Street loop, Williamsburg 
Bridge, Broadway to East New York and Canarsie. . 

The Fifth Avenue ‘‘L’ runs from Park Row, 
Brooklyn Bridge to Bay Ridge at 65th 8t., via 
Fulton Street, Flatbush Avenue, Fifth Avenue, 
Thirty-Sixth Street, where it connects with the 


a 


A branch extends under 59th and 60th Streets 
and by tunnel under the East River to connect 
With the Queens lines at Queensboro Bridge Plaza. 
On June 30, 1924, the Fourteenth Street-Eastern 
District line was put in operation between Four- 
teenth Street and Sixth Avenue, Manhattan, and 
Bushwick and Montrose Avenues, Brooklyn, via a 
tube under the East River. . 
The route is to be extended to East New York to 
@ junction there with the B.-M. T. “L” lines. The 
, transfer passengers to the B.-M. T. Broad- 
__-way line at Union Square, Manhattan. 


- “L” LINES—MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 
There are four elevated roads in these two bor- 
oughs, all operated by the Interborough. 

“Becond Avenue ““L” starts at South Ferry, Bat- 
tery Park, runs north to Pearl Street and New 
Bowery to the Bowery; to Division Street; to Allen 
Street, First Avenue to 23d Street; to Second Avenue; 
to 129th Street, where it merges with the Third 
Avenue “L.’”” Some trains operate to Freeman 
_ Street on the Westchester Branch of the subway via 

_ Third Avenue and the Bergen Street cut-off. Some 
eine. operate over the Queensboro Bridge to Astoria 
and Corona. 

Third Avenue “L” starts at Park Row (old 
Chatham Street) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and runs 
on Park Row to the Bowery, at Chatham Square, 
" where it bends into the Bowery; to Third Avenue; 
'| to 129th Street, where it crosses the Harlem River, 

. and continues north through Willis and Melrose 
' Avenues, to Third Avenue, the Bronx: thence past 
_ Crotona and Bronx Parks to Williamsbridge, at 
- White Plains and Gun Hill Roads, and Mt. Vernon 
| via the White Plains Road Elevated extension of the 


subway. 
oe. At 149th Street, the “‘L’’ connects with the Inter- 
borough subway elevated line that runs on West- 
chester Avenue, the Southern Boulevard, and White 
ni Plains Road to cts Vernon. ae te 
a Nin “LL” starts a . | 
ae, Park, a Dee , HhEs nents the park to Greenwich Halving the figures for one-way traffic indicates Wo 
a Street; to West 14th Street and Ninth Avenue; on | that about 131,000,000 persons came into the City BS pa 
A - Ninth Aventie to 53d Street, where it merges wit. | in 1926 by rail, an average of 43,666 for each of the 
hy 
. 


Culver route. 


HUDSON RIVER TUBES. ron 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, by means of twin 
tubes extending under Manhattan at 33d Street, —_ 
connects the Pennsylvania Terminal at Seventh 
Avenue with Long Island City, enabling through all-. - ‘. 
rail passenger and freight traffic between New a 
England and the South and West. 

There are two sets of Hudson and anhattan 
Railroad Co. tubes under the Hudson iver, one _ 
connecting Montgomery Street, Jersey City, with 


t 
ihe 


a 


iy coher a 
In New Jersey, one set of tubes parallels ther’ i 
Hudson River, linking up the Pennsylvania, Erie, 
and Lackawanna railroad passenger Stations, so — 
that travelers may go to or from their stations to. V 
downtown or uptown Manhattan. Pe. phe 
In Manhattan, the Hudson tubes connect Shrig- 

topher Street with Broadway and 33d Street by 
way of Sixth Avenue. M ae 


SUBURBAN TRAVEL. gre. 


During 1926 the railroad and ferry travelinto and 
out of New York City totaled 350,000,498 pas- ie 
sengers, of which the railroad carried 261,972,573 y 
passengers. ; $ 


jixth “L,"" and the two roads jointly | 300 or so of working days. ‘ 
i ierunee on With (Columbus) Avenue to 110th The Lo Island Railroad carried 70,744,844 wee 
TBO Gad tok ste Haans Aiver, Dette "sur? | STONE: SION se PUN Acan: Seaua 
iced sk Sean | OE erie ey era a 

d contin’ + Westchester m, 7,390,724; gZ Teg 

east to Seed kvonmet * dasa gg rs 719,004; Ontario and Western, ‘532,621; Baltimore — ne 
Ns Sixth Avenue “L” starts at South Ferry, Battery | and Ohio, 500,000. 3 et 
é 


f connecting with the Yonkers branch of the N. Y. 
Central R. 


EXCESS OF FAMILIES OVER DWELLINCS IN NEW YORK’ CITY. 


ery an Crry AND Dwell- 
CENSUS YEAR. CENSUS YEAR. ings. 


: 1/912,378| 71.4||Manhattan—1920..| 75,534| 525,154/449,620| 
-35e°608 Lope 27 ERE : AUD, 558 ls Sg 75,410| 493,545/418,135 
991] '735,621/485,630] 66. 1 80,603} 391,687)311,084 


.275| 79.6||Queens—1920...... 109,559] 45,236 
198'307 ate : OneI0 saree. a 62,001| 22'237 
as 08 TIE 19,944] 42/266] 22/322] 52. 1900 32/121] "7,900 


: .| 18,274] 23,781] 5,507] 23. 
173,847| 453,587 279,740] 61. 18.274) 28,781) 5,507 


bate enw eae 


3,666 206,000 5 2 
lisers ae eori141 849 5 LOOGNSh ceo tacets 2.9 11,251! = 13,726! 2,475) 
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MUSEUM? bee 
7 SRICAN MusmUmM OF NaTURAL HisToRY— 
2Tat between Columbus Ave. and Central Park 
West. Open, free, every_day; weekdays, 9 A. M. 
to.5 P. M.; Sundays, 1 P. M. to 5 P.M. 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF SAFETY—120 E. 28th St. 
AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC so cmmty—Broadway_ and 
156th St. Open daily (except Mondays) 2 P. M. 
to 5. P. M. 
UARIUM—Battery Park. Open, free, every day; 
ST LeDES 9 A. M. to 5 P.M; Oct.-March, 
10 A. M: to 4 P. M. ; 
BoTaNic GARDEN, BROOKLYN—Flatbush Ave. and 
Malbone §t. (Hmpire Boulevard). Open daily, 
free. 


10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Sundays, 2 P.M. to5 P.M: 
DycKMAN Houske—Broadway and 204th St. Open 
daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. edie Sundays and 


Hispanic Socmry or AMERICA—Museum and 
library, 156th St., west of Broadway. Open 
10 A. M. to 5 P. M. daily; Sunday, 1 P. M. to 5 
P. M. Reading Room open 1 P. M. to 4.45 P. M. 
daily, except Sunday and Monday. 

JUMEL MANSION (Washington's Headquarters) — 
Edgecombe Ave. and 160th St. Free. Open 
daily and Sunday, 9 A. M. to 5 Pp. M 


: y 
HAMILTON GRANGE BECOMES MEMORIAL, 


Hamilton Grange, the home of Alexander Hamil- 
ton at the time of his duel, with Aaron Burr, was 
conveyed in 1925 to the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preseryation Society as a memorial. 

The house stands next to St. Luke’s P. E. Church, 
Convent Ave. and 141st St., and for thirty-five 
years was used as a rectory and parish house. 

Hamilton built the house 1801-2 on the farm of 
sixteen acres he had bought from Jacob Schieffelin 
in 1800, and from it he departed, July 11, 1804, 
to the duel with Burr. 

John McComb, who built the City Hall, was the 
architect. The timbers came from the estate of 
Hamilton’s father-in-law, Gen. Philip Schuyler, at 
Saratoga. 

Originally the house stood on the south line of 
148d St., seventy-five feet west of Convent Ave. 
In front of it Hamilton planted the thirteen trees 
‘symbolizing the original thirteen States. In 1889 
Amos Cutting gave it to St. Luke’s Parish, and it 
was moved to its present location, still on the old 
farm, next to the church. For a while it was used 
ag a chapel while the church was being built. 

The thirteen trees thrived until 1880, when they 


MUSEUM OF THE 

The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, Man- 
hattan, forms one of the handsome harmonious 
group of buildings which New York owes to the public 
spirit of Archer M. Huntington, who gave the site 
of the museum, which was built by, the trustees at 
a cost of $250,000 and $100,000 ‘for equipment. 
The fireproof limestone edifice was opened on Nov. 
15, 1922. Three floors are devoted to exhibition 
rooms, which are open free to the public daily and 
Sundays. The Museum has over 2,000,000 exhibits 
and ean display but about one-quarter of these at 
one time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under suitable 
conditions to students. George G. Heye, who 
founded the Musetim and turned over to it nearly 
half a million specimens, is the director, and F. W. 


New York City—Museums; Hispante Soczety. 


EW .YORK CITY. 

MerRoponiTaN Museum or ART—Fifth Ave. and 
80th-84th St. Open, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., the 
year through, except Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, when the closing hour will be 6 P. M. 
The opening hour .on Sundays is i P. M. ° Free 
daily (except Mondays and Fridays, 25¢.). 


MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, HEYE FOUND- 
ATION—Broadway and 155th St. Free. Open 
daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. (except Sundays and 
holidays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M.). 

New York Historical Socrmety AND MUSEUM— 
Central Park West and 77th St. Open week ‘days 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M., and on holidays, 1 to 5 P. M. 
Admission free. Closed during August, and on 
New Year's, July 4, and Christmas Day. 

Por CorraceE—Poe Park, Kingsbridge Road and 
Grand Boulevard, Bronx. Open daily. 

RoosevELT Hovse—28 EH. 20th St, Open week 
days, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; open Sundays, 1 P. M. 
to 5 P. M. Admission 25 cents, Saturdays and 
Sundays free. Free at all times to school children 
with teachers. 

VAN CORTLANDT House—Van Cortlandt Park, 
Broadway and 242d St., Bronx. Free (except 
Thursday, 25c.). Open daily, 10 A. M. to5 P. M. 
(Sundays, 2 P. M. to 5 P. M.). 3 

Z00, BRONX—Bronx Park. Open daily, 10 A. M. to 
half hour before sunset. Free (except Mondays 
and Thursdays, 25c.). 

Zoo, BROOKLYN—Prospect Park. Free. Open daily. 

en, tome ht PARK—Fifth Ave. and 63d St. Free, 
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began to die, and the last dead trunks were cut 
down in 1908. 

The Grange, named after the seat of Hamilton’s 
grandfather, Alexander -Hamilton, Laird of the 
Grange in the Parish of Stevenston, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, was close by the old post road leading from 
New York to Albany and Boston, and its roof shel- 
tered leading personages of the time. It was the 
scene of many social gatherings, over which Hamil- 
ton’s wife, Elizabeth Schuyler, presided. 

Hamilton did much of professional work 
there in the last two years of his life and found 
relaxation in gardening, hunting and fishing. 

The American Scenic and orice Preservation 
Society, founded by Andrew H. Green, “‘Father of 
Greater New York,” administers ten scenic and 
historic properties: Hamiton Grange, New York: 
Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers; Draper Memorial 
Park, Hastings-on-Hudson; Andre Monument, 
Tappan; Stony Point Reservation, thirty-five acres; 
John Boyd Thacher Park, near Albany, 540 acres; 
Diamond Island, Lake George; Fort Brewerton, 
near Oneida Lake; Battle Island Park, 225 acres, 
near Oswego, and Letchworth Park, 1,000 acres, at 
Portage Falls on the Genesee River. 


AMERICAN INDIAN. 

Hodge, M. H. Saville, M. R. Gilmore, M. Raymond 
Harrington and Donald Cadzow are among those 
associated with the work. Individual trustees have 
given important special collections and met the cost 
of field work. ; 

The Museum had its inception twenty years ago. 
Its sole aim is to gather and preserve for students 
everything useful in illustrating and elucidating 
the het ty of the aborigines of the Western 
Hemisphere. eld work has been constantly pursued 
in all parts of the New World. The publications: 
and monographs of the Museum are notable. 

Mr. Huntington in 1925 gave to the Museum 
six acres, near Pelham Bay Park, between Hastern 
Boulevard, Middletown Road and Jarvis St. A 
modern storage building has been erected on the 
site, and part of the ground there is used for an 
Indian garden. 


HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 


The Museum and Library of the Hispanic Society 
of America occupies the central fireproof limestone 
building of the notable group on Broadway, between 
155th and 156th Streets, Manhattan, which New 
York owes to the farsighted public spirit and _gen- 
erosity. of Archer M. Huntington. He is_Presi- 
dent of the society, which he founded on May 18, 
1904. The museum building was opened in January, 
1908. It is open from 10 to 5 daily? and on Sunday 
from 1 to 5. The reading room is open from 1 to 
4.45 daily, except Sunday and Monday. 

The deed of foundation provides for the estab- 
lishment in the City of New York of a public library 
and museum designed to be a link between the 
English, Spanish and Portuguese speaking peoples. 
It provides also for the advancement of the study 
of the Spanish and Portuguese languages, literature, 
art and history, for the study: of the countries wherein 
Spanish and Portuguese are or have been spoken 
languages. 


In furtherance of these aims a collection of paint=" 
ings, manuscripts, maps and coins, and a library 
of about 40,000 books was placed in the charge of 
the society in 1904... These varied collections: have . 
been increased and enriched so that, for example, 
the library now contains no fewer than 100,000 
volumes, forming the most notable Hispanic library 
n No a aa h ah 

oug home and headquarters are in America, 
the Hispanic Society is an Atterantianat organiza- 
tion; its members, limited to 100 members and 
300 corresponding members, include specialists 
and scholars of all countries who have become 
distinguished in the Hispanic field. 

The society has held several notable exhibitions, 
among them those of the works of Sorolla, Zuloaga, 
Cervantes, and Lope de Vega, as well as of collec- 
tions of sculpture, photographs, prints, etc., and 
has issued more than 180 publications on Spanish’ 
history, literature, and art. 
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Holland Vehicular—Twin tubes under the Hudson 
_ (North) River, from Canal Street, Manhattan, to 
‘Twelfth Street, Jersey City. Opened to com- 
mercial traffic at 12.01 a.m., Noy. 13, 1927. Each 
tube is of 29 ft. 6 in. external diameter, with 
interior roadway width of 20 feet and clearance 
height of 13 ft. 6 in. The tunnel is calculated to 
accommodate 46,000 vehicles a day. On the first 
day it handled over 52,000. There are narrow side- 
walks for pedestrians. Work started Oct. 12, 1920. 
Pennsylvania Railroad System—Tunnels under 

Hudson River extend from Pennsylvania Rail- 


4 ‘ Toad Station, New York, to Weehawken, N. J. 
Heo There is no station at Weehawken; the electric 
Iv trains from the Pennsylvania Station run to 
ig 


Manhattan Transfer, near Newark, N. J., with- 
Out & stop. Work started April 1, 1904: com- 
pleted in 1910. Two tubes of cast iron Tings, 23 
feet outside diameter and 21 feet 2 inches inside 
diameter; subaqueous portion 6,118 feet long. 
Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned above, 
across New York under 32d and 33d Sts. to First 
Ave. Started July, 1905, completed in 1910. 
There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 
> The tunnels are built of concrete with the crown 
e. about 60 feet below the surface of the street. 
East River tunnels connect with the crosstown 
tunnels and extend under the East River to 
Long Island City. Started September, 1904; 
completed in 1910. Four separate tubes with rings 


J 23 feet outside diameter, each tube from the Man- 

a hattan shaft to the Long Island City shaft, 3,900 
SS feet long. 

_ Hudson and Manhattan Railroad System— 

he! North tunnels under the Hudson River from Jersey 

Bre. City to Morton St., New York. Started Novem- 


ber, 1874; the first in New York, officially opened 
Feb,ruary 25, 1908. Two single track tubes, with 
‘a minimum inside diameter of 15 feet 3 inches, 
and approximately 5.700 feet long. 

Up-town. tunnels connect with north tunnels at Mor- 
ton St. and extend to Christopner St. thence to 
Sixth Ave. and up Sixth Ave. to 33d St. Started 

Bal March, 1904, completed in 1910. Section from 

Morton to 12th St. shield construction, remainder 

4 cut and cover. 

South tunnels under Hudson River from Jersey City 
to the Church St. Terminal Building (Cortlandt, 

4 Church and Fulton Sts.), New York. Started 

ey May, 1905; opened for traffic July, 1909. Two 

Z tubes about 5,950 feet long, with cast iron rings, 

16 feet 7 inches outside diameter and 15 feet 3 

inches inside diameter. _ 

| Tunnels (consi: of two single track tubes) extend 

|‘ from the Hoboken terminal of the Lackawanna 

Rai to Washington St., Jersey City, with con- 


=F 
ts 


lroad 
“ir we to the north tunnels and to the Erie 
Railroad Station. At Washington St. a branch 
‘runs to the Pennsylvania Railroad Station at 
Jersey City, where connections are made with the 
south tunnels. West from Washington St. to a 
‘point east of Summit Ave. is a double track con- 
crete tunnel with a centre wall divi the 
ae ee ett started March, 1906; completed in 
‘July, : 
_ Interborough Rapid Transit Tunnel Sy — 
iP The first ef its tubes under the East River from 
_ the Battery, New York. to Joralemon St., Brook- 
_ lyn, connecting the New York and Brooklyn sub- 
_ “Ways, was begun April, 1903; trains running J; 
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Baltimore & Ohio operates its trains in and out of the 
_ station of the Central of New Jersey, in Jersey 


“Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and the Pershing Square 
Building (42nd St., opposite Grand Central 
“Terminal in Manhattan, and Joralemon St., near 
| Court St., Brooklyn. 

i Cent r , foot of W. 23d and Lib 
the ae teal a aaoe Jerecy: ee Gin Summer), tout of 
‘ . 42d and Dadar Streets, also. 


elaware, Lackawanna & Western. foot of Barclay, 
Christopher and W. 23d Streets. 
e, foot of Chambers and West 23d Streets. 

udson Terminal, Cortlandt, Dey, Church and 
_ Fulton Streets. 
ehigh Valley (see Pennsylvania). 


Railway 


Ba Spe eR cy ; ‘ ee. i 
FUNNELS IN OPERATION IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK CITY, 


RAILROAD PASSENCER STATIONS IN MANHATTAN, 


BERN ST 


Passenger Stations. 537. Mee 
> re pres 


‘ 


> 
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ary 9, 1908. Two tubes, 6,784 feet long, with a 
finished ins'de diameter of 15 feet 6 inches, 

CLARE STREET TuBE—These twin-ttibes underneath 
the East River, connecting the Interborough- 
Seventh Avenue subway in Mannattan with the -- 
Fulton Street-Flatbush Avenue subway of the 
Interborough in Brooklyn, were completed and 
put in operation,the summer of 1919. They are 
5,047 feet long; outside diameter of 17 feet 6 
inches; inside diameter 15 feet. 

BELMONT TUNNEL under the East River from 42d 
St., New York, to Long Island City. Subaqueous 
portion two single track tubes with cast-iron rings 
16 feet 10 inches outside diameter, and a clear in- 
Side diameter of 15 feet 6 inches. Through rock 
2 horseshoe shaped concrete section is used and 
in other places a rectangular double track cross 
Section with reinforced concrete lining. _Con- 
struction started by New York and Long Isiand 
Railroad, July 12, 1905; practically completed 
January 1, 1908. : 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Traction Co.—Whitehall , 

Brooklyn. 


Sixtieth Street Tunnel, trom Manhattan to Long ce 
Island City, length between bulkheads 2,580 feet, a 
diameter inside 15 feet, maximum | 
diameter outside 18 feet; work begun August, — 
1916, tunnel opened Aug. 4, 1920. 3 
Fourteenth Street-Eastern, from Manhattan to ¢ . 
Williamsburg. Length between bulkheads 3,050 ere: - 
feet, minimum diameter inside 15 feet, maximum + 
diameter outside 18 feet; work begun February, ai 
1916, tunnel opened June 30, 1924. j ae ees. 
West Shore Railroad Tunnel WEEHAWEEN, 

New JeRsEy—Commenced in ig8i, and com: ~ 
peel twenty-three months later, at a cost of $f 8 
525,000. It is double-tracked and the original 
length was 3,983 feet. A steel and concrete eee y : 
constructed in 1907 at the east increased itsiength 
to 4,273 feet. One-fourth of the tunnel is brick- ei 
lined, the remaining Ree, unlined, Thenormal — 

section is 27 feet in width and ig feet high. 
80,500 cubic yards of rocki were removed, and 
five vertical shafts were utilzed, giving ten work- 
ing faces, and average progress of 173 linear feet — “ae 
per month was maintained. The average near att: 
ture per linear foot of lined section was $200, and __ 
of unlined section, $110, and equivalent of $7 00 _ 

The tunnel is a 


per cubic yard of excavation. ps 

tangent, with the exception of the extended por- — 
tion of the east end, previously mentioned, at — 
which point the frelgnt and passenger tracks 
divide. There is a grade of 0.30% toward the F 
east, and 0.34% toward the west, from approxil- 
mately the centre of the tunnel. 7 hain 

Erie Railroad Tunnel through Bergen Hill, 
Jersey City, parallel to the present tunnel, which i a 
is 4,700 feet long. The Bergen cut was started 
March, 1906, and completed July 1, 1910. Ithas 
five four-track tunnels, with open cuts between — 
the tunnels, making a total length of 4,300 feet. — 
Tunnel sections 58 feet wide at the bottom and — 
21 feet high. Wine AS ae 

Lackawanna Railroad Tunnel, through Bergen ~ ‘ 
Hill, Jersey City. Started February 28, 1906; cat 
completed February 14, 1909. Parallel to and ~ 
24 feet away from old tunnel and of the same 4 
length viz., 4,283 feet. New tunnel is double - 2 
tracked, lined with concrete, having inside dimen- 
sions 23 feet high by 30 feet wide. re" 


oe 
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Long Island, 7th Avenue and 33d Street (Pennsyl- é 
vania Terminal). : 


New York Central & Hudson River, 42d Street and 
4th Avenue, Grand Central Station; Putnam — 
Division, Grand Central Station. re 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 4th Avenue and 
42d Street, Grand Central Station. : 

ene wae & Western, foot of Cortlandt ‘J 


d Streets. aS. 
uehanna & Western, foot 
Chambers and West 23d Streets. p ; ag ‘i 
Pennsylvania, foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses <a 

Streets, 7th Avenue, 31st to 33d Street, and : 
Hudson Terminal (Fulton and Church Streets). e 
Philadelphia & Reading, foot W. 23d and Liberty Sts. — q 
Staten Island, foot of Whitehall Street, South Ferry. ‘ 
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West Shore, foot Cortlandt and West 42d Streets, 


New York » 
NEW YO 
Length | Length | Height 
With of Above 
Appr’ch| Span. Water. 


Feet. | Feet. 


BRIDGE. 


ae ee 
Brooklyn 
Manhattan 
‘ Williamsburg. ... 
Queensboro, ...... 
-Hell Gate (N. 
“~~. RR.) Arch.... 
Third Avenue.... 
Washing 


135 


1,017 
| ~=—300 | 
510 


2,42. 
2,399 


— 


_ 6f centre of span. 


1912, July 1/1917, 
24 =|1893, Oct... .|189 

133.5 11886, July .. 
Total cost of all bridges......+-.-+-+e+eress* 


~All except the Hell Gate are municipal-owned bridges. 
_ OTHER DATA ON THE BIG BRIDGES. 


Begun. 


Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
24|17,909,412| 7,185,165| 25,09 
31/16,698,189|14,386,516 

: ,091,497| 9,096,593 
Mar. 30|12,872,364| 4 


 1|12,000,000] 3,000,000] 15,000,000 _ 
Aue: 1,783,412 2,213,004 3,997,076 


el 
B Dee 2851,684 7,902| 2,889,586 


;|1888; Dec... 


ot centre of span. OTHER DATA ON THE BIG BRIDGES. —_____— 


é H’ghtof 
rae) Width |Towers| Di- 
_ BRIDGE. Over. jameter 
High- of 
water. |Cables 


a hi ae A Feet 
SE MMEOORIV IN|: ct ios «ry ca ; 72.0 
Manhattan, . 2 336.0 | 2144 
aor .9 | 18% 


Williamsburg Bridge. 
| The total length of wires in the four cables is 
14,361 miles on the Brooklyn Bridge; 23,132 miles 
i ny on the Manhattan Bridge; and 17,404 miles on the 
‘Williamsburg Bridge. x 
ws the total number of 
. aer in_ both 
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248,602 
298,546 
r 405,812 
Queensboro... . 109,691 
__All bridges. . 
“The totals in prior years were—(1913) 1,253,049; 
Seite 1,270,007; )1915) 1,371,219; (1916 1,412,557. 
eae estrians in the one day in 1926, on the four big 
ridges, 


when the check-up was made, numbered— 
Brooklyn, 3,914; 


Manhattan, 740; Williamsburg, 


| 62922) | 108,146: 

(1925) 93,693; 192 

HIGH BRIDGE. 

New York began in 1925 the re- 
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Dee tibet 

ess The Indian name for this island was ‘‘Pagganck,”’ 

an referring to the abundance of nut trees with which 
It was clothed. ‘ 

The Dutch translated it ‘‘Nutten” and on June 
% 16, 1637, the Director and Council of New Nether- 
lands, residing on the Island of Manahatas, in the 

_ Fort’ Amsterdam (Bowling Green), published the 
order according to which two Indians of the Island 
 Pagganck, to wit, Cakapeteyno and Pehiwas, did 
“transport, cede, give over and convey to the behoof 
of Wouter Van Twiiler, Director of New Nether- 
lands, this island, in constderation of certain ‘parcels 


of goods’. 

In 1698 the island was set_aside by the Assembly 

as part. of the Denizen of His Majestie’s Fort at 
New York for the benefit of His Majestie’s Gov- 

Srnary gna. so it became known as ‘“lhe Governor's 

sla E 


In 1674 the English took final possession of New 
York from the Dutch and held Governor's Island 
until the evacuation in 1783. During that period 
_ the various governors held the island as a perquisite 
of the office, and about 1702 Lord Cornbury built 
a pleasure house for himself and his successors. 
With the evacuation of the English forces in 
1783 the American Army took possession of the 
_ works and elaborated them until the present Fort 
- Jay was finally completed in 1801. 
The name was changed to Fort Columbus and 
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GOVERNOR’S ISLAND. 


H'ghtotf 
. Total 
“TL” Railway | Weight, 
Opened. Main 
Bridge. 


Tons. 
820 


Surface 
Railway 
Opened. 


way 


34:0 |Cantillever. 


ridge. 

‘h d for traffic on 
Aug. 22, 1901; the July 
18, 1910; the 145th St. bridge, 

Macomb’s Dam bridge, May 1, 1895; 

Heights bridge, Jan. 8, 1908; Harlem Ship Canal 
bridge, Jan. 1, 1895. ‘ 
EAST RIVER BRIDGES. 

counted by inspectors of the Dept. of Plant and 


Structures on a certain autumn or winter day in 
each year named. 


1925. 1926. 


420,815 
497,053 
146,052 


construction of High Bridge, spanning the Harlem 
River from West 174th Street, Manhattan, to West 
170th Street, the Bronx. i 
h Bridge was built in 1848 as part of the 

old Croton Aqueduct and as such has a water Car= 
rying iS of 90,000,000 gallons of water per day. 

In 1921 the Federal Government ordered the — 
removal of the river piers which obstructed navi- — 
gation and a steel arch of 420 feet span and 103 feet 
rise will serve in their.place. 7 : 

‘A depth of fifteen feet of water is provided at low 


ater. =x 
steel arch is sprung from rock to rock, 
minate danger of settling. - wii: 


s 


The new 
and will eli 


twee was entirely completed in permanent form 


806. 
The name of Fort Jay was restored by direction 
of Secretary of War Elihu Root on Jan. 20, 1904. 
Castle Williams was built by Col. Jonathan 
Williams, Engineer Corps, 1807 to 1811. . ee 
South Battery was built in 1813 to defend New — 
York from attack a Nat of Buttermilk Channel, — 
Until July 1, 1878, it constituted one of the 
artillery posts in the chain of harbor defenses, and — 
was garrisoned by sea coast artillery. On that — 
date Major Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, in com; — 
pliance with War Department orders, established — 
on Governor's Island his headquarters, the Military — 
Division of the Atlantic and headquarters of the 
Department of the East. Sek ey 
m the island is the headquarters of the Sec 


1880 a further cession was made 
the Legislature of 103 acres. ; yt ee 
The island at present, with an area of 173 acres, 
of the exact acreage it was in the time of Gov. 
Twiller in 1637. iy if 
The cession, in other words, restored th 
which the waters of the Hudson had wash 
in 243 years. . a 
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, Arthur Kill Bridges—The first two bridges of the 
four which the States of New York and New Jersey 
have directed the Port of New York Authority to 
build were started formally, on September 15, 1926, 
when ground was broken. 4 t 
_, These are the Outerbridge ‘Crossing, from Perth 
Amboy to Tottenville, and the structure from 
Elizabeth to Howland Hook. 

The estimated cost of these two bridges is $18,000,- 
000; the contracts awarded for Substructure and 
Superstructure work indicate that they will be built 
within the estimates. It is expected both bridges will 
be opened for traffic in 1928. 

Kill Van Kull Bridge—Studies for the structure 

_ to cross from Bayonne to Port Richmond are about 
_ ¢omplete and indicate a cost of $16,000,000 for a high 
arch bridge. The bridge is expected to be open for 
traffic in 1932. © 

Hudson River Bridge—aActive work is in progress 
on this structure which will cross from a point between 
178th and 179th Streets, Manhattan, to a point 
approximately cpposite in Fort Lee, N. J. 

It is estimated that the bridge can be opened for 
traffic in 1932 at a cost of approximately $60,000,000 
and that its traffic capacity can be substantially in- 
creased, if required, for about $10,000,000 additional. 

The plan contemplates a suspension 5pan from 


__ eentre to centre of piers of about 3,500 feet, or twice 


— 


be 


re 4 : 


ey 
Ps 
& 


the length of the longest ion span now in 
existence (Camden-Philadelp' span, 1,750 feet). 
The consent of the Chief Engineer, U.S. P= and the 
Secretary of War, having been given, contracts for 
tower foundations and anchorages were let in 1927, 

_ and ground breaking celebra’ on September 21st 
that year. 


BRIDGE FINANCING. 


In the case of the Arthur Kill bridges each State 
agreed to advance $2,000,000, a total of $4,000,000 
payable in equal installments over a period of five 
years. The rest of the cost. including interest during 
construction, will be met from an issue of Port 
Authority bonds of $14,000,000 already sold. 

While the advances of the Stat as well as the 
Port Authority bonds, will be paid out of revenues 
(tolls, etc.) of the bridges, the laws of the States 
provide that the bonds will be a first lien on these 
revenues. 

In aid of the Hudson River Bridge each State will 
advance $5,000,000, a total of $10,000,000, payable 
in equal annual instalments over a period of five years. 


y ' The rest of the cost will be met by the’sale of Port 


rity bonds which will bear a first lien on the 

cyeiaen the States eat a Hog lien for the return 
the moneys advance y them. 

; oe ‘first issue. of Port Authority Hudson River Bridge 


D unting to $20,000,000. to finance property 
ote auld initial stages of construction, has been 
sold. 


Towards the Kill van Kull bridge, the two states 
will each advance $2,000,000, payable in equal instal- 
ments over a period of five years. aad 
_ Belt Line No. 13—Belt Line No. 13, on the New 
Jersey shore of the Hudson, extending from Edge- 
water to Bayonne and connecting all the railroad 
trunk lines terminating in that section of the Port, 
_ has been erected into a distinct entity and is operating 


aa 


JURY DUTY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ed to serve, & person must not be 
1 oe more than 70 years of age, and he 
must be a male citizen of the United States, and a 


resident of the County of New York; and he is a 


Tesi nm the meaning of the jury law if he 
Beis be iedeee here the greater part of the time 
‘ween the first day of October and the last day 
June. He must be the owner, in his own right, 
of real or personal property of the value of $250; or 
the husband of a woman who is the owner, in per 
Be be tne poseston of hs aneural 
d be e 

deculen. Peng not be infirm or decrepit; eee 
6f good character, and able to read and write the 
English language understandingly. 
i THE FOLLOWING ARE EXEMPT. 


3 pach 
pee oe 
aad a licensed ph 


, 
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«© “ er 
_PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY AND ITS PLANS, 
; (An official statement by that body, as of October, 1927.) 


88 Such, open to the use of all carriers and shippers on 
equal terms. : 

Belt Line No. 1i—Proceedings before the Inter- - 
State Commerce Commission, to open the Hell Gate 
Route (a section of Belt Line No. 1), so as’ to give 
Long Island shippers direct rail connection with 
New York Central-facilities via the Hell Gate Bridge 
and the Bronx, have been entered. A report of an , 
I.C.C. examiner advises opening of the route to in- 
bound shipments. 9 

Studies for the purpose of determining the most ‘ 
desirable location of the New J ersey section of 
Belt Line No. I have been undertaken in co-operation 
with the carriers. For the present, Belt Line N 0. 13 
will be able to handle the interchange between carriers 
on the New Jersey side of the port, but ultimately its 
facilities will be taken up with local business. 

As planned, Belt Line No. 1 will be built somewhere 
West of the Palisades in New Jersey to the Greenville 
terminal of the Pennsylvania in Jersey City. Here 
interchange with Long Island and New England re eo 
be effected, first by the existing car ferries, ultimat ly 
by_a tunnel under the Bay. Greenville to Bay Ridge. 

With the completion of Belt Line No. 1 there will 
be direct rail connection between the eastern and 
western sides of the Port. ‘ a8 

Manhattan Freight Service—Studies for uni-— 
versal inland freight terminals in Manhattan open to 
the use of all carriers and shippers on equal terms have 


ors 


been completed and it is hoped that the first unit in 


a system wili soon be located and under construc- 
on. x 

The transfer of freight between rail terminals in 
New Jersey and the Bronx and the universal ight — 
Stations will be made at first by means of 
trucks, equipped with special containers and operat- 
ing over the ferry lines and through the Holland 


Ultimately direct rail connection between the 
minals and the Manhattan stations will be given. — 
Carfioat and Lighterage—Studies in cooperation —_ 


ha 


with the carriers undertaken with a view to determin- 


ing whether consolidation of the marine equipment — 
of the railroads in the Port, and joint operation in | 
whole or in part, would effect economies have been io 


Cullman and 
Herbert K. Twitchell, all of New York City. 
eeitag ence 0? W bilanee Some ge MOL OR 
ngineer, W. W. er; Consulting Engineer, — 
George W. Goethals, Counsel, Julius Henry Cohen: _ 


Leary; Secretary, Wilson J. Vance, — 


Treasurer, William 
L. Waters, Auditor, Marion 


Asst. Treasurer, D. 
Rodgers. 


NOTE: _The Victory bridge over ‘the Raritan’ 
was not a Port Authority enterprise but was built 
by the Highway Commission of New Jersey. a OR 


(iy 2 
of law as a means of livelihood. A professor or 
teacher in a college, academy, or public school, not — 
following any other calling. Editor, editorial — 
writer, or reporter of a daily newspaper or press . 
association regularly employed as such and not 
following any other vocation. The holder of an 
office under the United States, or the State, or City 
or County of New York, whose official duties, at “ 
the time, prevent his attendance, as a juror. AL 
consul of a foreign nation. A captain, engineer, or — 
other officer actually employed upon a vessel making — 
r ar trij 

egul 2s 


railroad company, or a tel 


beaks doing duty in an office or along the railroad — 
or tel 
which 
men. 
and 
licensed 
as’ such. 


as Manhattan, 


; a licensed pilot, actually following that 


<i") 
‘i Sgn vessels 
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1,125,828 
1,123,827 


65,501 
34,499 


elet 
bee ag 
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128,3' 


124,281 
216,624 
272,844 
209,283 
205,937 
175,914 

65,414 


BOOM 
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610,864 


TAMWA Whwnrs 
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185,122 


129,826 
80,696 
33,828 


ono 
or 
OF 


5,669,226 


ie) 
rs 
Ls 
'. 
on 
60 
il 


- 1900... 5 


me 4 


248,691 


150,529 
138,672 
96,698 
95,468 
163,327 


924,177 
64,826 


13,961 


on entrances and clearances do not in- 
that reper ae. and left the United 
ae via other domestic Dp 

Above data pover-< entire sare district, including 


Totals 


‘Newark and Perth 


a the Port 


‘THE PORT LIMITS EXTENDED. 


"President Coolidge, April 16, 1925, issued an 
executive. order placing the ports of Newark, N. J. 
and Perth A Ts: pe alt sue jurisdiction ol 


2 
the President one vorhe limits of the 
York in Collection District No. 10 
iNew York) be and the same are hereby extended 
to include the areas as defined in joint resolution 
granting the consent of Congress to an agreement 


or compact entered into between the States of New 
‘York and New 


Jersey for the creation of the Port 
ot New York District and the establishment of the 
Port of New York Authority for prehensive 
development of the Port of New York. 


i 
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7,477,720 9, 96 
297,824 7,743,068 9,235,524 
298,684 _ 8,087,992 18741 9,630,853 — 
278,773 8,856,524 79|10,476,993 
239,394] 3,126) 9,852, 5493 29| 11,383,345 
243,825 3'132|10,546,344 Be 12,154,780 
267,609} 3,077|10, "811,499 sade 723 


3,088}11,397,327 
3)141111,750,134 
12,023,346 
3,251|12, 620,357 
3,568 13,962,604 


3,257}10,047,758 
3,603 10,096,258 
281) 9,262,733 
34| 7,472,103 
8,507,996 


7,806,532 


14,464,161 
5\15,767,547 


6 12: 579,317 
461, me 


255,810 
236,558 


903|12,4 
13/12; 734) 772 


5}13,608,866 
14,241,972 
14/804,277 


17|18,904,6 
21|18,280,975 


02)}19,359,533 
“08 19,703,804 
5|20,579,279 
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3,878|1 
10,102,629] 3,703]11, (866, 5413 
10,777,154 
11,531,073 
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954! 9,531,971 
°589|10,344, ae 


or ento 
a 
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@ 


4,897|18,883,744 

4,719] 18,858,693 
aan phytirg 970 

4,930) 20,185,8' 


2,957|14,084,733 
204] 13,955,908) 94 
-3'115|14,181,091| _5,003/20, ‘87, 758 


“Newark and Perth Amboy, N. J., included within — 
the limits of the Port of New yor as above defined, 
shall continue to be ee to all Tights and privil- 
eges of the Port of New York. 

By the President's order ‘shipmasters take their — 
ships between Newark and Perth Amboy to and 
from New York without obtaining entrance or 
clearance papers 

The Custom House {n Newark was continued 
in operation, thus pape the need for officers — 
of vessels docking there having to 
Custom House at Bowling Green to enter or clear 
their ships. Newark merchants pass_their ¢ 
wae entries in the Newark Custom House. 

e direct water front of Shee New | 
tents a. distance of more than 3,000,000 | 
feet, or approximately 578.4 miles, ‘ot which | 
miles is in Manhattan; 79.8 .2 the pie BS 
Brooklyn; 196.8 in Queens; end. Bee tin: 

The port water front on the New Jersey e 
tends 192.93 miles—grand Sta 771. 33 ml zs Ne 


come to the ~ 
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ee % ‘COMMERCE OF CUSTCMS DISTRICT OF N. Y. SINGE 1900, 
= I » GOLD AND SILVER. MERCHANDISE. 
tise) | : Exports— % 
By : XDO) Exports— Exports— Duties 

Imports. Domestic. Imports. Domestic. Foreign. Collected, ; 
. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. ovlars. Dollars. Dollars. = 
1900..] 24,765,253 85,498,014 537,237,282 507. “930, 476 10,903,995 | 150,153,068 
1901... areas 102,389,646 527,259/906 516,929,035 12,663,943 | 159,330,669 * 
t 1902...) 1 5 79,195,540 559,930,849 479,193,385 11,168,310 | 163,606,071 
1903. . ae: 233) 351 69,456,488 618,705,662 492,874,449 12,955,245 178, 852; 021 :: 
1904.:| 29,948,116 108,398,066 600,171,033 | 493° 705,709 13,102,304 | 168,677,030 ta 


4 


' 1905..} 15,537,694 | 105,227,432 
ey 1906..} 60,288,409 52,268,485 
aed 1907..} 61,221,577 62,460, aoe 
ef S 1908. .| 117,746,796 99,738,210 
hs 1909. :| 20,685,652 112)108,673 


1919..| 16,785,552 | 116,635,626 
50,622,443 


679,629,256 | 51 1,067,199 13,658,806 | 170,570 029 
‘734,350,823 | 595,410,061 11,750,253 | 192,985, a 
853,696,952 | 616,270,674 11/679,183. | 217,127,610 

688,215,938 | 688,410,827 12,652,086 | 184,235,337 
779,308,944 | 595,670,688 11,568,793 | 195,008,723 


935,990,958 | 634,288,230 17,698,126 | 214,686,318 
881,592,689 | 756,473,974 16,078,475 | 200,818,317 _ 


Sy 1912... pparmece 81,328,034 975,744,320 | 802/476,214 15,469,589 | 194,752,639 
et 1913..| 48,909,622 | 120,107,142 1,048,320,629 | 900,622,431 17,313,557 | 198,471,127 
‘ 1914..} 37,914.458 | 133 ,209,708 | 1,040,380,526 | 845,342'530 19,203,808 197, 074; 780 
a. 1915..| 46,833,391 78,728,786 930,693,041 |1,162.727,641 32,199,925 | 146,546,589 


1,191,473,268 |2'272,291'977 37,270,069 | 150,597,503. Me 
1/338,588,225 |3,035,838,584 23,171,012 | 153,869,441 
i 251,842,010 |2/582; 182,184 32,546,191 | 115,596,095 

1}394,270,206 |2,925,715,466 102523998 | 115,743,708 


2,904,844,143 |3,293,304,084 | 100,744,758 | 227,102, 417 
1,922,741,371 |2,429,396,801 78,838,577 | 205,863,859 
1,366,010,488 |1,277,810,118 40,445,485 | 226,743,570 
3,781,259,144 | 957,077,933 70,528,427 | 317,624,278 
1,668,732,657 |1,557,061,258 37,713,402 | 318,005,150 
1,802,251,088 |1,692,799,035 35,883,119 | 307,564,373 
2,274,169,658 |1,685,241,840 30,893,815 | 323, Hist 869 
2,083,657,766 |1,657,269,940 | 35,086,098 | 328/2 1085 


1919.:| 32,488'950 | 73,989,865 


a 
| . 1920..| 95,440,254 | 212,680,268 
1921.. 567, 707,323 12)143;786 
» 1922. .| 431,855,511 | 12,821,091 
D> 1923...) 34 9) 036, 584 73,183,629 
. 1924. . 379) 026, ‘479 49, 004; 876 
Sian - 1925..} 121,259,294 269'413,041 
Pan y 1926..| 99'351,755 81,902,954 
ab 1927..! 107,797,992 | 117,782,751 
The area of the port is 175 square miles. 


TOTAL WATER-BORNE CARGO COMMERCE OF PORT OF NEW YORK. 
(Estimates by United States Army Board of Engineers.) ee 
The estimates cover jurisdiction of “‘The Port of |] and iower Bay, the North, East, Harlem and Brox! 


f. New York Authority,” which extends along Long | Rivers, Newark Bay, and as far south as pei ve 
; é. Island Sound to Port Chester, and takes in the upper | and the Raritan River. 

uf 

> 


Item. 1925. 1926. Item. fj 1925. 1326 Ry! 


‘Tea14,604) 15,7 Local Pads 819] R190 168 
SOLBIEN SG, eos. SS ae 15,314,804] 15, 70876 760 CONTEC... « «ty ss eb ches ,848, 196, be 
Terese. forelen Se ag ee 12,557,296] 12,438,369 || Cargoes in transit......... 111,997,352|112,639,743 
Coastwise receipts......... 25,144'570| 22,863,342 || Past. Riv. Traffic... 1.1.1: 24,751,823| 40,730,692 — 
* |. Coastwise shipments....... 12,372,403} 11,006,032 || Hudson Riv., one section.| 1,826,745] 1,946,762. 
) ‘Internal receipts.....2....- 6,323,660] 5,612.584||N. Y. and N: J. Channel... .| 31,333/900| 37,136,385 
: Internal shipments: ....... ‘| 11545,064| _11593/343 || Bay Ridge& Red HookChan.| 10,574,532] 10/917,461__ 
4 _ Intraport rec: and ship. .... 69, "230,824| 101,035,298 Sager Bay ‘Trifie 22, rus. 6,250,603 9,288" 637 — 
ee Or SS ee_NT .re._eree—<~<vosSssSs Eas oaaesewsesse 


Net Value of Port, Tonnage—(1923), $11,000,000,000; (1924), $11,797,317,663; (1925), $12,295,931,647; 
_ (1926), $14,765,672,047. 


- WATER-BORNE CARGO COMMERCE OF OTHER BIG U.S. PORTS. or 
ta ’ (Calendar years; from the United’States Army Board of Engineers.) -, 
+ Coast and Gulf Ports. LS i 8 a a . 
i. Totality: 1924, 1925. 1926. Locality. 1924, 1925. 1926. \ a> 
by ne |__| | 7 
© rt Short tons Short tons.| Short tons. 
2 ae 582.513 SI RT6 BSE 889] 3,155, 744 || New Orleans 13,609,603|14,307,734 in 37: 374.038 
; 16,185,584 |16 209. 920)15.786u02 || Calverton. «.--+--| O2ee Gaul Gizpaeel camel 
i ,062, ‘exas City. -.-| 3,906, 75,2) J 
bey Lieb 987| 2,041,239 || Houston, Tex... ..-| 7,094,204| 9,732,731|10,359,562 — 
4, 111, 215| 4,885,758] 5,294 an Sabine, 7 Tex Botte | B88 8% 2,230,554 v4 a 
aT So ie etl y iy 5 ot : 
286,128) 1,342,796 ee Basumont, "Teak 4.8 eek "2 Hee! Slot ot 3e iM 


eer, 9| 3'476,434| 3,243,897 || Seattle, Wash.....| 7,612,334 z 852,991] 8, 820,718 
: ‘Pampa Hao... eer 2,901,794] 2'944'167 


Ports on the Great Lakes. 
1924. 1925. 1926. Locality. 


9, On. 
5,436] 5,287,760] 5,881, Erie, Pa. 0... sic. : 
13 iy 638! 6,760,000! 5, 967,048 


s 
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New York City—Piers; The City Flag. 
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PIERS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(City-owned piers are in italics.) 


Recreation Piers—MANHATTAN, Pier 30, 
‘East River, bet. Macket and Pike Sts,; Pier 55, Hast 
River, at Sd St.; Pier 72, East River, at 2hth St.; 
Pier on Harlem River, at Hast 112th St.; Pier. No. 
43, North River, at Barrow St.; Pier No. 90, North 
River, at West 50th St.; Pter on North River, at West 
~129ih St, BROOKLYN, Pier om Bast River, at 

North 4d St. 

Barge Canal Piers—MANHATTAN, Pier 93; 
North River, at W. 58d St.; Piers 5 and 6, East River, 
at Coane ae Hast 135-138 St.; H.R. Bronx. 
BROOKLYN, Pier between Columbia and Henry 
Sts., Srestind: Pier between Eagle and Dupont Sts. 


Brooklyn; Pier between Queensboro Bridge and 


Horsell St., B. R. Queens; Pier between Broadway 
and Cornelia St., Queens; Pier between Harper Ave. 
and Delovale St., Flushing. 

All of. the Barge Canal piers are owned by the 
State of New York. 


Manhattan—NORTH (HUDSON) _ RIVER, 


Battery Landing, het, Whitehall St, and Battery 
Place; Pier ‘‘A,' } south of Battery Place; (Vew 1) 
south of papery pean AA bet, Battery Place 
and Morris St.; Morris and Reotor Sts.; 
8) Rector St.; @, Cotitsle St.; (0) Albany St; 
11) Cedar St.; ) bet. Cortlandt and Dey Sts 
14) Fulton Sty (6) Vesey a (16) bet Barclay 
St, and Park Pl.; (17) Park (18) Murray 81,3 
(19) Warren an 168 ramnbers St.; (21) Duane 
eb ome Jay St. (23) Harrison St. (24) Franklin 


Bvorsh Moore ad (26) Beach §t.; (2?) 


03 ) 

ts.; Spring St; (96) 
bet. Spring a Charlton Sts.; (37) Chaciton St.; 
( » 9) Le Houston St.; (40) Clark- 
Mortop 8t.; rg 


(63) Gansevoort ce yi a 


at Grace Shee i 
Op West 13th See 2 (G6) West 14th 
St. (47) West idth St.; (68) bet. 16th and 17th 
Sts,; (69) West 18th Bh 3,(69) bet. Toth and 20th Sts.; 
, (61) West 21st St.; West 22d St.; 
23d St.; (64) West i St.; (65) West 25th St.; 
66) West 26th 8t.; 27t “f t 


t) i 
OM yes (91) West 

ea West 52d St.; one West. Sith St.; (95) 
t.5 St.; ¢ west’ 57th 


6 
(88) West 48th St. 
5ist S' 
Ww 


St. a8 

West 63d St.; @) West Gath 3 (E) West 6 eg 
(E) West 66th St.; (G) bet. West 67th and 68th Sts.; 
() West 70th St.” 


The commercial L piers on the ar udsOn, in Manhat- 
tan, north of 70th » ab of whitch are city-owned, 
but are not Austen! are at the following streets: 
West 79th, West 80th, West 95th, West 96th, 2 at 
West 97th; West 13ist; West 132d; West 133d; 
West 134th; ‘West 185th: West 155th; West 156th; 
West 167th, and West 158th Sts. The city’s new 
pier at Dyckman St., is now open. 

lal yr ose aa fk IVER, (4) Broad St.; 
Sid's ). Coenties Slip 9) bet. Coenties Slip and 

: Bi. 0 Ol Old § SH: 1) Gouverneur Lane; (12 
(14)’ Maiden Lane; (15 and 16) 
Bucling a try Fulton 8t.; (28) Beekman St.; 


19 and 20) Peck Slip; (21) Dover St.; (Pier at 
odnelae St.); (22) aines si (26) Oliver St.; @6 
and 27) Catharine St.; (28) bet. saree and Mar- 
ket Sts.; (29) Mark et St.; (31 and 82) Pike St.; 
(33) bet. Pike and Rutgers Sts.; 2 Rutgers St.; : 
(86) bet. Rutgers and JET OrAGR Sts.; ¢ ist Jefferson 
re GS) bet. Jefferson and Olinton Sts.; ¢ a7) Chine 
Rn(gomery 8 ab) bee Momteamnery and Cowvar 
ontgomer e onte ~ 
; (41) el gi eee ie ‘ae wet, bet. SE bo 


3 (66. 
; (68) East 20th St.; (69) East 
1 (73) Bast fate Bes Ae 


St.3 (79 
33d St 
St. (363 Bast aot St: 
agth Bt; GE + 39th Sti: ast 4 

eo) 26) East 46th Ste (97) Y seas fry rn a) eet 


Monk of East 49th St., Manhattan, on the East 
River, there are unnumbered piers, alk city-owned 
at the following streets: Hast 53d, East 60th, ona 

ois East 62d, East 86th, East 90th, Hast 
Hast 9 tooth Bi East 95th, Hast 96th, East 99th, aad 
ag 


TERS IN BROOKLYN. 
Brookiya—SOUTH OF te ae Lp on East 
iver, Fulion St.; (4-12) on Furman St.; (15) Mon- 

ghey: it.; (16- SETS) Joralemon St.; ares) Pacific 

(24) Amity St.; (26) bet. Warren and Congress 
Bis. -$ (27) bet. Baltic a? Warren Sts.; (29) Harrison 
St.; (30) bet. Irving and Sedgwick Sts.; (82) De- 
Graw St: (33-35) India Wharf: 36-38) Pioneer a . 
9 Coffey St.; (40 and 43) Van ye 8t.; is Bone 
St.; (44) bet. Conover and Ferris Sts.; (45 Oncyer 
St.; (46) bet. Conover and Van Brunt sta (47) 
Richards St.} (47A) bet. Richards and “Van te 
Sts.; B) bet. Richards and Dwight Sts.; (1-3 
ere Basi at 24th St. and 25th St.; at 29th St.; at 30t 

; at 81st St.; at $2d St,; at Soin S25 ee th St; 
Bu Terminal Piers, 39th'to 50th Sts. 8S. Gov- 
fremont Fier 57th to 62d St. Le é4th Bis at Bay 

Brooklyn—-NORTH OF FULTON ST., (2 eg 3) 

Dock St.; (1) south of Main St.; at Main gis at 
Jay_St.; 3 terminal piers from Jay to Gold Sta.; 
at Gold St.; at Hudson Ave.: 6 piers at Wallabout 
Market Basin; at — 6th, 3a 2d, and Ist Sts.; = 
North Ist St;. at North 3d St. and 4th St.; 
North 4th and 5th Sts.; at North 6th, 7th, Sth and 
9th Sts,; bet. North 9th'and 10th Sts.; at North 10th 
and 11th Sts.; bet. North 1ith and 12th Sts.; at/ 
North 12th St. ; 

ere are other private commercial piers at Quay, 
Oak, Milton, Kent, Java, India, Huron, Greene, 
Freeman and Eagle Sts, ‘The pier at Noble St. is 
pliy-oyned. as is that at Whale Creek, and at Flai- 


privately oro i, 


iners*” aie 
ees at oyna land Hook and at pore’ are Ls 


othe oO oy ttl st 
tt at Stapleton 12 pters, 
List as Re ge and 125 to 29 9 feet wide, Tour dove n cover 
two-story sheds, and eight with one-story sheds 


THE FLAG OF THE CITY oF NEW YORK, 


In the year 1915 the Mayor appointed a com- 
mittee to commemorate the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the first 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of New 
York on June 24, 1665, 


At that time the official city flag was adopted, 
This flag reall, Net the He of the origin and 
a history of founded by the Dutch in 
as ‘New basen ‘am. “Tt was r 


enam 
. York in 1664 and a year rae on June 24, 1865) th ne 
municipal governmen wee formally irasetee dt 
the Mayor and Boar Ka Se arti 


en of the Cit; % 

New York, as suce office of the B 4 ete 
masters and Benepe of the City of New Ams 

The colors in the f Dutch—blue, white oad 

orange—the same which floated over Island of 


Manhattan more than 300 years ago, The colors 
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__ The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New 
York Harbor, was first proposed soon after the 

_ Franco-German War by a group of prominent 
Frenchmea, who commissioned one of their number, 
Frederic August Bartholdi, sculptor (born 1833, 
died 1904), to do the work. The U. S. Congress, 
Feb. 22, 1877, authorized President Hayes to set 
apart a site on the island, which Bartholdi, on a 
visit, had suggested. A committee was formed 
in 1874 to raise funds. In France, 180 cities, 40 
general councils, many societies, and thousands of 
people contributed. In the United States, by the 
aid of The World, $300,000 was raised for the 
pedestal. The statue cost about $700,000, making 
the total about $1.000,000. 

The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
the bronze alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and is 
3-16 of an inch thick; 40 persons can stand in the 
head, and 12 in the torch; number of steps in statue, 
from pedestai to head, 154; number of rounds in 
ladder in uplifted right arm, 54 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE. 


Ft. |In. Ft. (In. © 
Height from base to torch.............. 151 | 1 || Distance across the eye.... 216 
Foundation of pedestal to torch......... 305 | 6 ||/Length of nose....... i a is et 
eteet et GTO NGA ee 5 5 Sos se cincie wos 111 | 6 ||Right arm, length.. 42/0 
Length of hand..... Soa ee eg ee ie 16] 5 ht arm, greatest thickness 12 | 0 
TATE Ue Saat Wie > a Ses 98 8 | O |/Thickness of waist........... 35] 0 
Circumference at second joint........... OG) a Width of Dioieh 2. oss. ote 3]/0. 
Size of finger nail...........-.. 13x10 in. Tablet, length : 235 7am 
Head from chin to cranium...........,.| 17 | 3 ||Tablet, width rk oy a 
Head, thickness from ear to ear.......... 200 “Tablet, thickness. . 0.0. . <5 ate kum 210 


Bedloe’s Island and the Statue of Liberty are 
under the jurisdiction of the War Department. 
Bedloe’s Island contains an area of about 12 acres 
and is the site of Fort Wood and also of the Statue 
of bce 

Fort Wood, which is star-shaped, was constructed 
in 


1841. 

The National Monument created by a Proclama- 
tion of the President, Oct. 15, 1924, is the site 
of the Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, 
the foundations of which are built in the form 


: FORT SCHUYLER. ‘ 


This post is located on Throggs Neck in Bronx 
County, three and a half miles from Westchester, the 
post office of the fort, and seventeen miles from the 
City Hall, New York, opposite Fort Totten, on the 
Bast River. At high tide the post is practically an 
island, being completely surrounded by water except 
for the filled road leading into the post. 

Fort Schuyler interests visitors because of the old 
fortifications. The reservation was purchased in 
1826, work was begun on the fort in 1833, and the first 
garrison arrived in January, 1861. The fortifications 
as erected during the last century still are intact. 


: 5 FERRIES IN N 


MUNICIPAL. 


—From E. 92d St. and Ave. A, Manhattan, 

TE astra Ave. and Mill St., Astoria, Queens. 
College Point—From foot of Sound View _Ave.. 
Clason’s Point, Bronx, to 1st Ave., College Point, 


ns. 
Ginne ot. tom Ee tyres as bed cind i sacaab 
ay an ent Ave., Br yn. 

Gee rom E. 23rd St., Manhattan to 
Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn. 

Atlantic Ave—From South St., Manhattan, to 
Atlantic Ave. and Furman St., Brook yn. 
amilton Ave—From South St., South Ferry, 
Manhattan, to Hamilton Ave. and Sackett St., 
Brooklyn 


 Rockaway—From Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, to Beach 


been ciosed for a long time. 
ays > PRIVATELY OWNED. 
ommunipaw, 


Cortlandt St. to 


York City—Liberty Statue; Fort Schuyler; 
THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 
(Created by President Coolidge a National Monument, Oct. 15, 1924.) 


, _ Wil 
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The pedestal of the statue is 89 feet in heigh 
ae Nes ee ce at eae base. ane 
Me head of the Statue was completed for the 
Paris Exposition, in 1878; the forearm had been  _ 
sent to America and shown at the Centennial Bx-——~ 
position, Philadelphia, in 1876. Thence it \ 
transferred to Madison Square, New York 
where It remained until 1886. On Oct. 24, 1881; 
the anniversary "of the Battle of Yorktown, all the 
Pieces of the framework and base were put in place { 
at Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Ambassador, 
driving the first rivet. The Statue was finished in 
1883; on July 4, 1884, M. De Lesseps, President 
of the French Committee, officially presented the 
Statue to Ambassador Morton; on Aug. 5, 1884, 
the cornerstone of the pedestal wags laid on Bed- 
Joe's Island; late in June, 1885, the French vessel, 
Isere, from Rouen, France, landed the Statue at 
New York in 210 packing cases; the -work 
of putting the parts together was begun in. 
May, 1886, and the Statue was unveiled on ~ 
Oct. 28, 1886. e 


of an eleven-pointed star and clearly define the 
area, comp! 2}4 acres. , L a 
The island was originally one of the possessions 
of the Colonial Government of New Amsterdam 
apd later was called Kennedy's Island after Capt. © 
Kennedy, commander of the British Naval Station of 
New York, who purchased it from the trustees of | 
Mary Smith, a daughter of Bedloe, for 100 pounds. _ 
In 1750 it was sold to New York for a pest house _ 
site and in 1800 the State gave the island 
Federal Government. x \ , 
eae ee eee ey 


eg nA pey 

Hundreds of cannons of the smooth bore type were 
mounted therein and for many years gave a formid-_ 
able os Ene to any man-of-war attempting to 
approach from Long Island Sound. These gunshave 
been displaced by the modern type of long range dis- 
appearing guns. Rea 

he bp rooms, underground powder magazine 
and old officers’ quarters are just as they were when 
in daily use in Civil War days, and when the necl 


of the peninsula was the a 


te of the MacDougal 
General Hospital. : ay 
The garrison was withdrawn October 5, 1870, At 
some later date it was again reoccupled. ah, id 
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New York City—lIts Harbor. 


F THE HARBOR OF NEW YORK. 


New York Bay is the ‘principal entrance to New 


~ York City. It is divided into two parts, the Lower 


"38,000 


Bay and the Upper Bay, by the Narrows, 2 passage 
about five-eighths of a mile wide at its narrowest 
part. The entrance to the Lower Bay is between 
Sandy Hook on the south and Rockaway Point on 
the north and is about seven miles wide, The 
Upper Bay extends from the Narrows to the Battery. 
The principal entrance channels to the Harbor of 
New York are the Ambrose Channel and the Main 
Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel. , 
...Ambrose Channel, which is the newer and more 
Important channel, was completed April 17, 1914. 
Tt has a comparatively stratght course in a north- 
westerly and then northerly direction from deep 
water in the ocean through the Lower Bay, It is 
feet in length and 2,000 feet in width, and 
has a depth of 40 feet at mean low water. The 
mean range of tide is about 4.5 feet. 

Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel is the route 
formerly used by deep-draught vessels. It extends 
westward past Sandy Hook and then northward 
‘hrough the Lower Bay, It has a depth of 30 feet 
at mean low water and a nominal width of 1,000 
feet. The natural channel in the Upper Bay of 
e feet depth and over varies in width from about 
1,700 to about 2,000 feet. This channel is being 
straightened and widened in its narrowest section 
between Robbins Reef and Governor's Island by 
dredging. ‘The widened channel wiil have a least 
depth of 40 feet and uniform width of 2,000 feet. 
Within the harbor there are several channels con- 
necting the different sections. Bay Ridge, Red 
Hook and Buttermilk Channels lie in Gowanus 
Bay along the Brooklyn shore of the Upper Bay 
and form an easterly channel that extends from 
the Narrows to East River and is separated from 
the Main Ship Channel by a broad shoal off Gowanus 
Bay and by Governor's Island. By means of these 
channels the extensive terminals of the Bush Terminal 
Co. and of the New York Dock Co., as well as the 
municipal terminals in South Brooklyn, are directly 
accessible for large ships and have easy communica- 
tion with the other sections of the inner harbor. 

Bay Ridge Channel has a minimum depth of 35 
feet at mean low water for its full width of 1,200 
feet, and a through controlling depth of 38 feet 
for a middle width, of about 800 feet. Red Hook 
Channel has a minfmum depth of 35 feet at mean 
Jow water for its full width of 1,200 feet and a 
through controlling depth of 38 feet for a width 
of 800 feet except at its junction with Buttermilk 
Channel, where it is but 600 feet wide. The com- 
bined length of these channels ts about 4.5 miles 
and the mean range of tide is about 4% feet. 
Buttermilk Channel has a controlling depth of 30 
feet at mean low water through a channel 600 
feet wide. The mean range of tides is about 4.5 feet. 


ABOUT MANHATTAN ISLAND. 


Rivers, Creeks and Bays-—The Hudson (North) 
River empties into Upper New York Bay at the 
Battery, the southernmost point of Manhattan 
Island. The width of the river between _estab- 
lished plerhead lines is 3,900 feet at the Battery 
and gradually decreases to 2,750 feet between 
Castle Point, N. J., and West 14th Street, New 
York City, and 2,725 feet opposite West 59th Street, 
and increasing to 5,400 feet at the northern entrance 
to Harlem River (Spuyten Duyvil Creek). A channel 
with a least depth of 40 feet at mean low water 
is available through the Hudson River on the New 
York side of the river up to West 61st Street; thence 
up to about West 96th Street, deep water ts found 
inthe centre of the river and thence generally along 
the eastern shore to the northern boundary of the 
eity. Along the Jersey City waterfront a channel 
connecting with deep water to the Upper Bay is 
30 feet deep at mean low water and 800 feet wide. 
The depth along the Hoboken waterfront is 40 
feet at mean low water for the entire width of the 
river. Above this along the Weehawken-Edgewater 
waterfront the channel is 25 feet deep at mean 
low water, except off the Warner Sugar Co. pier 
where it is but 2134 feet; the channel is 550 feet wide, 
connecting with the channel of 40 feet depth in abou 
midstream opposite West 145th Street, New York 
City, The mean range of tide at the Battery is 4.4 


teet. : 

The East, River is a tidal strait about 16 miles 
Jong and from 600 to 4,000 feet wide, exclusive 
of bays and estuaries, and extends from the Battery 
in New York, City to Throgs Neck, at the head 
of Long Island Sound. The river separates the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx from the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. ; 


consists “of a channel extending 
to a dam at East 177th Street, 
about 234 miles long and from about 50 to 300 


at mean low water, except at Macombs Dam Bridge, 
where ledge rock through the west draw limits the 
depth to 12 feet at mean low water and through the 
east draw to 11 feet at mean low water for a width of 
about 100 feet. Between Macomb’s Dam and 


Broadway Bridges shoaling has reduced ‘the con- 


trolling depth to 10 feet. 
Bronx River is a short and narrow stream that 


empties into a shallow bay or estuary on the East 
River at Hunts Point, about 11 miles northeast 


of the Battery. The nayigable portion of the river 
from its mouth 
This channel is 


feet wide and has-a depth of 10 feet at mean low 
water and width of 100 feet in the lower section, 
extending from the East River up to Westchester 
Avenue Bridge. Above this up to a point 1,700 
feet above the bridge the channel is feet wide 
and 4 feet deep at mean low water; thence to the 
gas works at East 173d Street the channel is 20 to 
30 feet wide and 2 feet deep at mean low water. 
Above this the depth gradually decreases and the 
bottom of the river is exposed at_ low water above 
@ point situated just below the dyeworks at East 
177th Street. The mean range of tide in the Bronx 
piven ds about 7 feet in the estuary and 6 feet at 


e@ « 

Westchester Creek is a small stream lying whoily 
within the limits of the City of New York. This 
stream extends northward from an estuary in the 
north shore of Hast River about 14 miles north- 
east! of the Battery. The estuary is about 1 mile 
long and from 500 to 3,000 feet wide. The channel 
is 8 feet deep at mean low water and 100 feet wide 
across the estuary, thence reducing in width to 80 
feet, and in the upper portion, above Unionport, it 
is 60 feet wide. The mean range of tides is 6.8 feet. 

East. Chester Creek is a shallow stream that 
empties into East ester Bay, on the north shore 
of Long Island Sound, about 12 miles west of the 
Connecticut State line ana about 21 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The lower two miles of the 
navigable portion of this stream lie wholly within 
the limits of the City of New York. The available 
depth in the channel is 5 feet at_ mean low water 
or 12 feet at mean high water pp to the Fulton Avenue 
Budge; thence to the head of thelimprovement, about 
300 feet above Fulton Avenue it is 4 feet at mean 


low water. 

Flushing Bay is on the north shore of Island, 
about 12 miles from the Battery. The bay is about 
1 mile wide and 2 miles long. Flushing Cr 
which flows into the head of the bay, is a tid 
stream navigable for a distance of about 3.8 miles 
from its mouth. 1 h_of channel under 


e 
improvement extends from the East River through 
the bay and up the creek to the upper Long Tstand 
railroad bridge, about five-elghths of a mile above 
the highway ridge at Jackson Avenue, Flushing, a 
total length of about 3 miles, The available mean 
low water Genth up to the bridge ackson Avenue 
is 7% feet; above this to.the upper railroad bridge 
oe The mean range of the tide is about 
ss ON THE BROOKLYN SIDE. 

ewtown Creek is the inlet of the Hast River 
that separates for a distanee of about 4 miles the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. Newtown 
Creek has a width of 150 feet and a mean low water 
depth of 20 feet-up to Hobson Avenue, 1, 
above Meeker Avenue Bridge; above this to Met 


Dolitan Avenue the depth is 14 feet and width 
125 feet. A channel 20 feet deep has been dredged 
in Dutch Kills, a tributary entering the creek from 
the north about one-half mile above Vernon Avenue 
Bridge. The total length of navigable channel in 
the creek is about 5 miles, and in the Kills about 
View rss mile. The mean range of tide is about 


feet. 

Wallabout Channel is a channel in Wallabout 
Bay, an inlet of the East River adjacent to the 
United States Navy Yard in Brooklyn. The 
channel consists of a waterway extending in a half 
circle around the inside of the island, known as 
Cob Dock, and is divided into two parts by a stone 
causeway connecting the mainland with Cob Dock. 
The eastern section of the channel is about 2,000 
feet long and from 250 to 350 feet wide, and has 
a depth of about 20 feet at mean low water. At 
the head of Wallabout Channel are two bodies of 
navigable water, Kent Avenue Basin and Wallabout 
Basin, which are 2,200 feet long and 1,300 feet 
long respectively. 

Jamaica Bay is situated on the south shore of 
Long Island and lies’ wholly within the hmits of 
the City of New York. It is about 8 miles long 
and 4 miles wide, and covers an area of approxi- 
mately 32 square miles. The bay contains numer- 
ous small low-lying islands, which reduce the water 
Surface area to about 1844 square miles. The bay 
is'connected with the ocean by a shifting channel 
over a bar at Rockaway Inlet. The deep water 
channel through this bar is 600 feet wide and 23 
feet deep at mean low water. Under a joint project 
for improvement by the Federal Government and 
the City of New York a channel 1000 feet wide 
and 30 feet deep at mean low water has been dredged 
from deep water at Barren Island up to Mill Basin; 
thence 500 feet wide and 18 feet deep up to 500 feet 
northeast of Fresh Creek Basin. The mean tidal 
range is 4.5 feet. The United States is to provide and 
maintain the entrance channel and to reimburse the 
city for dredging the main channel in the bay, while 
the city is to dredge the other channels within the bay, 
bulkhead the shores of the bay, and fill in’ behind 
the bulkheads. 

The New Jersey Portion of the Harbor—Newark 
Bay is a large estuary extendirg from the con- 
fluence of the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers 
south to Staten Island, a distance of about 6 miles. 
It is about 134 miles wide. At Staten Island the 
bay is connected on the east with Kill van Kull, 
and on the west with Arthur Kill. The United States 
is.now dredging a channel through the bay 30 feet 
deep, 1,800 feet wide at the entrance, narro 
to 400 feet a short distance above the Centr 
Railroad of New Jersey bridge, thence continuing 
that width to the confluence of the Passaic and 
Hackensack River channels. The channel has been 
completed for a width of about 400 feet up to the 
Lehigh Valley R.R. bridge. Work 1s in progress on 
that part of the channel lying about that bridge. 
The mean range of tide is 5 feet. 

Passaic River is a tidal stream which is navigable 
for vessels drawing 6 feet of water as far as the 
City of Passaic, 16 miles above its mouth. In the 
lower portion of the river the depth of the navi- 
gable channel 1s 20 feet to. the Jackson Street bridge 
at Newark; thence 16 feet deep to the Montclair 
aud Greenwood Lake railroad bridge; thence 6 feet 
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deep to Passaic. A channel 10 feet deep has been 
authorized between Newark and Passaic but work 
on it has not been commenced. 

Hackensack River is a tidal stream which merges 
With the Passaic River at the head of Newark 
Bay; it is navigable to New Milford, 2034 miles 
from its mouth. At mean low water 16 feet. can 
be carried to the Public Service power station at. 
Marion, Jersey City,-thence 12 feet to the highway 
bridge at Little Ferry, 10 feet through the bridge, 
thence from 10 to 12 fect to the New York-Susque- 
hanna Railroad bridge in Hackensack, and thence 
quite shoal to New Milford. 


THE STATEN ISLAND KILLS, 


Arthur Kili separates Staten Island from ‘New 
Jersey. It is about 12 miles long. This channel, 


together with Kill van Kull, forms Staten Island , 


Sound, and, with the lower end of Newark Bay, 
forms the inland waterway between New York 
and New Jersey, the boundary between the two 
States following the centre of the waterway. 
Vessels drawing 23 feet can be taken at mean low 
water into Newark Bay via. Lower New York Bay, 
Raritan Bay and Arthur Kill. Vessels drawing 23 
feet at mean low water can be taken through Upper 
New York Bay, Kill van Kull and Arthur Kill 
to Perth Amboy, N. J. A channel 30: feet deep 
at mean low water and 200 feet wide is now under 
construction from Kill van Kull to, Perth Amboy, 
passing south of Shooters Island; This channel 
will eventually be widened to 400 feet. 

Kill van Kull, a connecting waterway about 3 
miles in length, lies along the northern shore of 
Staten Island and extends from the lower end 
of Newark Bay to Upper New York Bay. A channel 
30 feet deep at mean low water and a m um 
width of 400 feet has been constructed by dredging 
and rock removal through Kill van Kull from Upper 
New York Bav to within 1 mile of the entrance to 
Newark Bay. The controlling depth in the un- 
dredged portion of the channel in Kill van Kull is 25 
feet at mean low water. 

Raritan Bay lies at the southern end of Staten 
Island _and forms the western portion of Lower 
New York Bay. Its greatest length from north 
to south is about 5 miles and from east to west 
about 7 miles, The Raritan River empties into 
the bay at its western end, and the Arthur Kill 
extends northward from its western end. © Vessels 
enter the bay by way of the Main Ship-Bayside- 
Gedney Channel, but a draught of not more than 
29 feet at mean low water can be carried through 
the dredged channels at the head of the bay. A 
channel 30 feet deep at mean low water and 400 
feet wide is now under construction from deep 
water northwest of Sandy Hook to Perth Ampoy. 


THE RARITAN RIVER. 


Raritan River empties into Raritan Bay at Perth 
Amboy. At mean low water vessels with a draught 
of 15 feet can be carried to the Washington Canal 
at Sayreville, a distance of 6.7 miles; thence 8 feet 
to_ New Brunswick, a distance of about 5.3 miles. 


Elizabeth River is a small stream that empties | 


into the Arthur Kill near its junction with Newark 

Bay. The navigable channel in the lower river 

a a depth of 7 feet at mean high water for 14% 
es. 


FORT SLOCUM. 


This post is located on David's Island half 2 mile 
from New Rochelle, N. Y., and 20 miles from the 


David's Island was first used as a military station 
during the Civil War, extensive buildings of a tem- 
pod character being erected here in 1861. These 


States and made a Sol paper for the reception of 
recrui and 1878 when a 
te d had been 


‘oecupied by a detachment of the Coast artillery, 


had batteries of sixteen mortars on one ¢ 
of the island, and direct-fire guns on the other end. 
During the World War, these guns were removed 
for use elsewhere, and the old casemates have been 
turned into a park, from which one may secure a view 
of Long Island Sound and of the country homes across 


way. 
ora number of years the post was used as a 


* General Recruit Depot, which in the summer of 1922 


was moved to Fort Hamilton, and the post became 
the nent home of the 18th Infantry, occupied 


by two pera and the headquarters; it also con- 


a 3 aera Eitactanents fora 5a 
mnel to U. S. for a 
Quartermaste id Medical | Corps detachments. 


distinction throughout the Civil War, losing more 
men in that struggle than any other regiment, which 
distinction it also held through the recent war. .- 

Immediately after the Civil War the regiment was 
sent West, where it remained for thirty-eight years, 
less the time it served in the epee ape 

Throughout the Indian Wars the West the 
regiment had a brilliant record. In the Fetterman 
Massacre at Ft. Phil Kearney, wee it. lost_sixty- 
seven men. The monument over this battlefield bears 
the inscription, ‘‘There were no survivors.” 


About the same time a detachment from the 18th’ 


fought what is known as the “Wagon Box Fight” 
wherein thirty-two soldiers were surrounded by three 
thousand hostile Sioux Indians under Red Cloud. 
After repulsing six cavalry charges during an entire 
day, they were relieved in the evening. The detach 
ment lost four gintenr there were found on th 
battlefield, 1,028 dead Indians. 

The regiment went to France in June, 1917, with 
the First Division, to which it still belongs, It served 
in France in the Toul Sector, Saizerais, Montdidier- 
Noyon Offensive, Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel and the 
Meuse-Argonne, after the latter becoming a part of 
the Am sagas ae Py hanes y, Tet ig to this 

0 tember, . 

P pate the first regiment to take prisoners and 
suffer casualties, and was also the first to receive the 
French decoration of the Fouraguerre, ; 


DISTANCES BY WATE 


The data used in 


~ 


' Place—Route and Season. 


—<<<<<———_—_—_—_—__-———— 
Aarhus, Den.—Winter; E. bound.. 
ar get ren ag bound 
Acajutia, S: 
Acapulco, Be ae Canal 
Teja ha ne eee areas 
3 


Summer; E. Loco} bots EAR yb eriones 
Petts Corsioa—Winter E. bound 
Summer; EB. bow 

_ Akkra, Atrien Vis. St. Vincent, C. 


re oe ae 
: erdam, Nei 
* ne Wind Paks riers ted 
eenator: ES WOMNG.,. Hee sy. 
Angra, ee es oie bound. 
Summer; E. bound............ 
Antilla, Cuba—Via Crooked I. Pass. 
F Ofagasta, Chile — Via Panama 


. bound 
juin Bay, ‘Fialti— Via Crooked I, 
& Windward Passages...... 
cea, Chile—Via Panama Canal. : 

, uckiand, N. Z—Via Panama Canal 
ae ‘Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via a pe I. 
- SR Windward ees gd A 

Bahia, Brazil... ........ 
_ Bahia Anois Argentina... 2... -: 
Bahia Honda, Cuba—S. Lat outside 
 Baltime 8. A.. 


’ id., U. 
Barbados ‘Bridgetown), W fers 
‘Barcelona, Spain—Winter; E. bound 

Fe EB. bound 
sse Terre, Tea al hea ML; id Via 
an " negada Passage - Beanies 
Basse Terre, St. Christ. I., 
Via pnenege Passage . 
ia Str. of F 


Belize, i 
mae ose Fath. Hole Anch. y. 
» 49° oe Nee 


Bo jocas del Toro, Panama — Via 

. ‘Crooked I. and Wind.*Pass. . 
aS Bombay, India—Winter; ©. bound; 
Via Sues Canal’. 2... 2 ..t. ne. 
Fe eed anes Canal 


ts & Baier Rip Riigweeee” T 
- Outside Nantucket pet Vessel. . 
Via. L. ‘Vineyard Sounds & 
, __ Pollock Rip Slue 
Bout ogne, Fr ¥r.— Winter; E. bound. . 
Summer; E. bound 


EES Ga., IS SEAS Se: Ss 
_ Buenaventura, Col is [Fey 


x i Vi 
Janeiro, ‘& Montevideo. 
Cadiz, eee Heys one B. boun 
umm. bound J... 
“Caleutia, iia ‘—Winter; E. bound; 
Via. Suez Can.; 8. of Sokotra I. 
Summer; E. bound: Via Suez 
Can.° 8. of ohratrs Mies) heck 
"Caldera, Chile—Via Panama Can. we 
Pe ea Peru—Via Panama Can.. . 
Via Magellan Str. 
Cape Beanie Haiti. 
e Town, Af.—Direc 
pa St. Vincent, Cape event Is. 


Naut, 


3,654 
3,824 


2:85 
3,443 
11,524 


N, 
{6,856 


Vs 


; the following table of distances by. 
are compiled from the records of the United States Hydro; 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (THE BATTERY) TO: 
Miles. 
Stat. 


R FROM NEW YORK CITY. — 
to the ports 1 named 
graphic Office, Navy Department 82 


water from New York City 


Place—Route and Season. 


beg ba River 
ma Canal... 
Cartsaena, Col. Crooked Is. 
& Windward Pass. 
Carupano, Ven.—Vla Virgin "Pass. . 
Cattaro, Aust, Zee E. bound . 


Summer; E, bound. 
Chitetiaaed, St. Croi 


Virgin Passage 
oggate 2g Cuba—Via Crooked I. 
& Windward Pass. . 
Colombo, Cey.— Winter; B. 
Via Suez ‘Canal: S. of Sokotra I 
Summer bound, Via Suez 
Catal: got Sokotra I.. 
Colon, C, Z—Via Crooked I. & 
Wisdward Pass 
CHSErenEnOUle: Tur.—Winter; E. 


un 
Summer: E. boun 
CReAAEES. 


Sie: E. bound. 

Via Pentland Firth (win 

Via Pentland Firth (Summe 
Coauimbo, Ch.—Via Panama Canal 
Cortu, I. of Corfu—Winter; E. bound 

Summer; E. bound. 
Corinto, Nic.—Via Panama Canal . 
Coronel, Ch. mes td anama C: Se 

Via Magellan ates 

pect ae rr Wasi d cennih, Wor sy. 


Eten, Pera vis Farah So ua 
Fall River, Mass., A—Via 
Long y isiand shad SMA See 
Famagusta, Cyprus I.—Winter; E. 
POON So sts vaca cle ot ole 
N. long. 
E. bound . 


Fernandina, Fla., U. 8. re 
Fishguard, Wales—Winter 


Fort de Prone Martinique, W. 

Via A eRe hag: A ee 
Fort Pond Bay, N. Y., U. 8. 

Via Long Island Sound 
Fortune Island, Bahamas. .... Se 
Funchal, Madeira—Great Circle. . 
Galveston, Tex., U.S. A.—S. bound; 

Outside; S.of Dry anes? 
Galway, Ire.—Winter; E. bound. . 

Summer; E. bound... ......... 
Genoa, It.—Winter; E. bound. 
Summer; EB. bound 
Georgetown, Brit. Guian: 
Gibraltar—Winter: E. bound 


r; E. bound. 
ibrattar, ‘Str. of fate 85° 57’ 
g 5° 45° W.)—Winter: E 


Summer und . 
Glasgow, Scot.—-Winter: #, bound. 
Summer; E. bound . 


Naut. 


E, bound,} 


Den. —Winter “EB. 


“Miles. 
Brat. ba 


on 
oO 


To) 
© 


BORO ONO COV 


38, 


paupgece 


a Place—Route and Seeson, ae 
" ‘Naut. | Stat. | 
eS ee eee 
tai ‘Tiaaignamo Bey Celaaner Ca Cuba} __ 
ha Via Crooked I. & Wind 1,319 | 1,519 
Guayaquil (Puna), Ecu.—Via Pans 
: ae ttcn oo Sa Ag 19°332 avian 
Habana, Saba (Custom * rouse he 
mg ya : 8. bound. 1,227] 1,413 
+186} 1,366 
i 696 686 
= 3,648 | 4,201 
+ 3,749 | 4,317 
: 28 324 
ti- 3,192 | 3,676 
a BOUNG e Sern ie Seles 293 | 3,79 
a ; Ho nghong— Winter, E. bound, Via 
sonnets Canal: § . of Sokotra i... .| 11,605 | 13,364 
E. bound: Via Suez 
—). Suga: 8. of SokotraI........ 11,623 | 13,384 
far Wiyokohama & Shang ‘Fis 11,691 | 13,46 
oko! bi J 
cE Via Panama, Honolulu, % 
; hame and hanghal.. ew Pee 11,989 | 13,806 
v Manila ee RST 12,171 | 14,015 
r Sietpapares Wink Calon, & 11,646 | 13,411 
Te; er; und . . ; . 
2 Buee Canal, Colombo, — 
; Summer; E. boun 11,664 | 13,432 
Hondlulu, Haw. ig Penman oal 6,702 | 7,718 
Via Magellan Str........... 13,312 | 15,329 
5,691 5 
004 | 4,611 
Sie tea Santee Ne 9,143 | 10,529 
eee 792 912 
a 1,489} 1,715 
4,559 oe 
ene ee 4,577 | 5,271 
i - 1,128 | 1,299 
Inside; S. bo F Gs 8 1,171 | 1,348 
n, Jamaica—Via Crooked 
L. & Windward Pass......... 1,474] 1,697 
lansani Nor. Winter: 
St ES eee eee Oe a 3,448 | 3,971 
Summer; E. bound.........-... 3,618 | 4,166 
La Guaira, Ven.—Via Mona Pass, ,847 | 2,127 
' La Pallice, Fr—Winter; E. bound..| 3,176 | 3,658 
Summer; E. bound. .255 | 3,748 
ES nee See via Panama] “ote | OI 
or—Vla 
ort Lar tesa ae 2,765 | 3,184 
3,107 | 3,578 
ee eee ,219 | 3,707 
Mas Aa ess 1,796 | 2,068 
3,341 | 3,847 
442 | 3,964 
4,930 | 5,677 
12,818 | 14,761 
eee are ‘| 4,190 | 4,825 
4,208 9 
east cme. 11,364 | 13,086 
gackukr> é 11,555 | 14,533 
hama, Shanghai & Hongkong .| 12,620 | 14,533 
ama, lulu * Yoko- 
er Ley DR ee, Hatin Te 11,853 | 13,649 
,540 | 13,289 
NG AG ‘5: 11,521 | 13,267 
Vee 11,539 | 13,288 
d| 11,572 | 13,326 
.| 11,590 | 13,346 
11,562 | 13,314 
, Eire | 11,580 | 13,335 
2,611 | 3,007 
Aion Dee 2,228 | 2,566 
SE Ee 2,256 | 2,598 
5,280 | 6,080 
MGA Acre 1,879 | 2,164 
3,895 | 4,485 
BA RE IR dh 3,913 | 4,506 
Levis Vis Crooked 1D peeee"| 1,205 | 1,388 


\ 


NENG TEE NT <o8 ‘a 
~ New York City—Distances F Frome 


Plaoe—Houte and Season, 


vie St. Vincent, Cape. Town & 
Adelaide. 
Winter; E. bound: Via Suez Canal 
Summer;E. Pee Al weiss 
Mobile, Ala. A.—Outs! 


WIT PA es bos A doa 
certs 
Mona Pass. ae 18° 3’ N; long. 
67° 47’ W Ne ‘et 
Monte Cristi, b ee ek ee 
Bg he oe Se ee 
Via Barbados, Pernambuco, Bahia 


1 909 
4,301 
1,613 
1,457 
6/630, 


& Rio de Janeiro......:..... 7,037 
—_ It.— Winter; E. bound. . 4,815 

Summer; Dourid as... as 4,837 
Nassau, N. P. I—Via NE. Provi- : 

dence Channel...........4.- 1,108 
New a baat 8. 2257 

bo aeaiar® 8 “ot Dry 

Tortugas, & yia S. W. Pass... 


bound; Outside; : 5. of Dry|- 


Sound. qed a Vee 
Outside Long Island: .2 323.212) 
Newport News, Ae wv ; 
aes, Va., 


Odewa, 5 Rus.— Winter; E. bound... 
Summer; FE. bound............ 

Paiti, Peru—Via Panama Canal. 

P. C. Z.—Via Crooked Lé 


Paramaribo, G Gulane\, i}. tice sera 

Pensacola, Fla., U.S. ATs. a 
Outside; S: of D 

Pentland Firth (lat. 5 oa NS ‘long. 


3° 20’ W.)—Winter; E. bound . 
Summer; E. bound............ 
P Duco; BYAslios< os cece 
Via Barbados, Cronin ses 
fr JONE IST” We oc) 00's cin siapa ee 
Philadelnhia, Pa., 8A eal 
Plymouth, Eng. —-Winter; E. bound 
Summer; E. bound............ 


Port ‘Buenaventura, ” 
oes I. & Windward Passa- 

enna Cae Se 

Port Gastries, St St. Lucia, W. I.—Via) 


Summer; E. boun perreereeress 
Port Gibrara, Cuba—Via Crooked 
I, Pass. 


Satin Wak, Ud kes 
ie) . — 
Via Panama & San Francisco. 


jlan Str. & San Francisco 13/9) 
Via i ar ers aw 05 


Portland, Ore, U. 8. A—Vial 
Shey eat UF ae Ee Pa 
6D Pet mW wt, 

Porto Plata, Dom. Dom. Rep.—Via Turks 


eg N. H. ‘U. 
side Nantucket te 


349 
419 
5,886 
13,760 | 
1,270 


395° 


e ~ Miles. PA 
Stat. 
1,404 


Place—Route and Season. = |——— 
f | Naut. 


2S Sat ip ARC oe Oa 
_ Preston, Cee en Pass. 1,219 


es 
Puerto und; Via Mex. 
i sai hy es Cc. Re 


i Via fons Canal. 
Quebec, Can.—Vla Gut of Canso. 
_ Queenstown: Ire.—Winter;E. pound 
* Summer; 5. bound 
Rio de Janeiro, Br. 
Roseau, Dominica . 
‘ ‘Rotterdam, N eth.— Winter; 


gt Brmsnets E. 
‘St. George, Gren... 
St. John, N. B.—Via L. I. 
Via Nantucket Lightvessel. . 


St. mhownas Ww. 
St. Vincent’ (Porto Grande), Cape 
pvere Te ie Sw ene cere 
‘Bamana ay, Dominican Rep., W.I. 
San Diego, Cal., U. & A ta 
‘Panama Canal. ... 
f “Via Magellan Str 
San Francisco, Cal. 
anama Canal 


: ote P. R.. 
in Juan “Gel Norte (Greytown), 
b eehel peer 15, oa wie - 


Flori 
; jalaverry, Porti—ViaP Penatna Gene 
_ Sanchez, Dominican Rep., W. 1 
aa Col. ite Pemeked Te 


i va 
_ Savannah, Ga., U.S. A. 
Seattle, Wash.-—Via Panama Canal 
Via pipe Str, 
“ghangh China—Via Cape of 
a Bad Hope. 
ta Panama Cai 
iemen) Str. oe. 
‘Via Panama & Tsugaru Str... . 
Via, Panama, San Francisco & 
-‘Tsugaru Str. 
Via hana Honolulu & Yokohama. 
“Via Stiez Canal; Winter; 5, bound 
Se  -ViaSuezGanal;Summer; B. bound 
‘Via Suez ‘Canal, Colombo, Sing- 
 apore | oe Hongkong; Summer; 
oe ia 


. boun 
vin ke Suez a Canal eee Sing- 


16,023 
16,614 


12,284 
12,176 


14,392 


14,413 


ood Hope 14,2 
: We via. Paann Ganal & San Ber- mee 
; 14,420 


nardino Str . 
~via Suez Canal: Winter; E. bound 0,154 | 11,693 
pxepsueseanal; ‘Summer; E.bound| 10/172 11,714 


. Mail-time distances in the United States— 
‘y - These are subject to frequent changes owing to air- 

mail routes which Ang being extended in every 
< direction, and also owing to different routings of 


pra mail. 
A A letter by an all-rail route may go from New York 


iS} en jy Boint, Md. 
jparrow Po: 
Sven 2 Vig Cape at Good! 
eer ere eer ea eeee 
Via Magelian ‘Str, ah ee 
Via Panama & direct.......-++ 
Via Panama & Tahiti 33 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town.. 
Via St. Vincent, Cape of Good 
Hope, Adelaide & Melbourne. . 
ViaSuezCanal;Winter;E.bound.. 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer;5. pound 
Tacoma, Wash. — Ne eee 


Canal 
Via Mageilan Str. 
M cciag greg Chile 


Cana 
Tientsin, 7 Ghia Via Panama, san 
Francisco, Yokohama, Inland 
‘Sea & 8. of Quelport I.. 
Trinidad (Dragon's nae Tat. 10° 
43’N., long.61°45 W.).W 
Via Anegada Pass. 
Tumaco, Col.—Via Panama Canal.| 2,439 
Tuxpam, Mex.—Via Habana, Pro- 
os ag eso and Tampico 2,183 
Valdivia, Chile—Via Panama Canal; 5,000 
Valparaiso, Chile—Via Panama 


Ca; 
Via Magellan Str. 
Vancouver, B. C 
Canal... 
Via Magellan Str. . 
Vera Cruz, Mex. —via Habana, 
Cuba & Progreso, Mexi 
Vera Cruz, Mex.—Direct 
Vigo, Sp.—Summer; B. bound. .- . 
inter: E EB. bound. 
. dat. = "20’'N., long. 


11,263 


1,921 


umb 
Via Cape Town and Co 
Via Magellan Str... 
Via Panama Canal & 
Via Panama & Tahiti 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... 
Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 
Melbourne 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound 
ViaSuezCanal:Summer; 5. bound 


Via Panama Canal 

Via Panama & San Francis 

Via Panama & Honolulu. . 

Via Suez Canal; Winter; EB. 

ViaSuezGanal:Summer;5. bound 

Via Suez Canal, Colombo, a, 
apore, Hon, jhanghai; 
Winter; E. Leys ere ee 

Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- 
apore, Hongkong & Shanghai; 
Summer; E. bou 

Yucatan Channel dat. 2 21° 50’ Ny 

long. 85° 03’ W.), W. I.—Out- 
Hts S. bound; Via ‘Straits of 


rida 
ps 308i (NAVY YARD), 


(Navy Re drain 
"Pollock R ae L. I. & Vine- 


Tora one 


13,074 
13,539 


13,557 


1,366 | 


City to = Francisco in 83 nous 3 es 
can go by air route in half the tim 86. dayne i . 


The all-rail mail time Ne 7 ¥ 
21 hours; 0 St. Louis, 23 ‘howe t to ‘Sew Onteans, 
39 hours; to Austin, Tex. ‘ancouv 

Brit. Col., 88 hours; to Hiailtax, Novae, 480 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COM 
(United States and Mexico, American En Hatta oh 


M. Lawson, Commissioner for the United States; A. M. 


wie Secretary & Disbursing Officer. 
bY \ 


\ 


Ainsworth, Consulting Engineer; 


of a few of the largest and finest big game trophies 
25 collections noted throughout the world, being 
% from the great authoritative work, Roland 
a Ward's Record of Big Game, Eighth Edition 
marked Ward), and from the famous national 
collection ‘of heads and horns at the New York 
Zoological Gardens by Dr. William T.. Hornaday 
_(Qnarked Zoo). The abbreviations in the measure- 
-. ments of horns, &c., are: b. c., indicates basic cir- 
* cumference; 1., length; and spd., widest spread of 
. the horns. Wherever known the territory where 

~~ the specimen was — is wre 
' Moose, Alaska—12 in. 44 in. 1., 74% in. spd,. 
13% in. width of paige: points 10+ 13. Ward 


ot gh Kenai, “epg in. b. 4136 in. 1 
ag in. spd., 215g in. width of palniation, teh 
ae 19 £23, Zoo 
rt Moose, Renal, Alaska—91¢ in. b. 48 in. 1, 1% 


17% in. width of pelnatien! Points 


in. 
18+ 16. 


re Caribou, Hudson’s Bay, Canada—534 in. b. 
x 62 in. L, 50% in. spd., points 21+17. Ward 
‘ Caribou, Cassiar Mts., B. C.—8 in. b. c.. tees 
re. 44 in. “Alaska SH ta. b. 
Caribou, $34 in. b. ¢., 62 in. L, 60 in, spd. 
a, points 9+15 
” weet jNewfoundland— 634 in. Db. c., 4914 a 
4 Lz spd., points ea aay Ward 
et ng Norway—5 4 in. b. c., 60 in. L, 4134 in. 
- spd., points 22+ 15. Ward 
Wapiti in oe Mountain), Wyoming—8 in. b. c., 
6. 2 in. Say points 7+7. Ward 
Wanitt, b. ¢., 40% in. L, ees 


Sambar deer, India—7 + in. b. ¢., 50144 in. L, 3835 
‘ in. spd., points 3+3. WwW ard 
—— deer, —_ ore ae in. b. c., 41 in. 
1, 38 in. spd., points 8+ Ward 
beest, North “Africa '834 in. b. c., 15% in. 
1, 7% in. spd. 
Hartebeest hy oe i 4 eae Africa—13 in. us a7 
27 in. 1 
Secemt “to (So aaah Africa—9 in. b. c., 22% in. 
1,, 2234 in. spd. Ward 
(Cape), South Africa—1234 in. Re C.,; 


ard 

Nyassaland, Africa—12%4 in. 

, 22% in. Ward 
Hota, Fetatana "Atrios 4% in. b. c., 26% in. 

LL. 14% in. spd. Ward 

Gnd eae Portuguese East Africa—20 - deg 
i, ie einen” Wildebeest), Orange Free State, ee 


— 1, 14 d 
oe toma, U. A.—9 in. b. ¢., Ree 


ard 


in. § War 
Abetan Antone), Tibet—6 in. b. c., I 


s in. War 
ca ad cr ts India—3% in. b. c., BBs 
in. 


Ward 
Rhodesia, Africa—10 in. b. c., 


Sable 
- in. spd. Ward 
ceded ‘Tolima Africa—844 in. ot 


Ward 
ws (he Peeey. Somaliland, Africa—7}4 in. B.. ve 


Ku 
= ie ‘pesi)’ Rhodesia—12% in. b. c., a7 in. 
or Tanganyike—I13 in. b. ¢., vane 
Mountain Sheep), Banff, B. Peet — 


rm (Rocky 
3 
ee mace in. Db. &, fe 


‘Kanai, Alaska—i3 7 
b. ¢., a4 


otable Big Game Trophies. 


Bie CAME TROPHIES OF NOTE. 
The’ Almanac’ presents ecole (sednahemeala Br aioe ne 


ing = - ay Biro h.. 
Pe ee Peds, 
Be a a a te | 


Argali, Ber Asia—15 in, b. . 
034 in 44 in. and * want d 
Marco Polo's Argali, Great Pamir, Asia—17 in 
arian 70 in. 1., 52 in. spd. Ward 

erian Argall, Altair Mts., Mongolia—1944 in. 
: ¢., 5946 in. 1., 40 in. spd. “J were 2 
Markhor Goleman), “A Afghanistan—1034 in. b, ew 

n. 

ere (Suleman), ‘Beiuchistan—273¢ in, De a f 


pd. 
sae (Aston), Gilgit, Asia—114 in. b. ¢., 608 


pcoae Mountain “Goat, Cassiar—6 in. b. ¢., ata 
ard 

ee ai India—8%4 in. b. ¢., 1634 in. ms 
ven Asiatic, Tien Shan—11}¢ in, b. ¢., 58 in, 
1, 4434 in. spd. Ward 
Bison sGraitie, Wyoming—15 in. b. ¢., 20 4, oe 

sp 
Bison (Wood)—i5 in. b. c., 18% in. 1, 3034 in. 


spi Zoo 
Bison (Indian) or Gaur—264 - 1, 31% in. are Zoo 
Bison (Indian) or Gaur—30 in D/C... SUS ite vee 
4434 in. spd. ard 


W: 
Musk Ox, barren grounds, Canada—20} in. b._¢., 
26 84 in. L., 28 in. spd. Zoo 
tea (wild) or Arna, India—7714 in. 1, about 
84 i Brit. Mus, of Nat. Hist. 
Buttalo contd or Arna, India—56 in. spd. Zoo 
ies (Cape), Wakamba, Africa—41 in. nS 1 f0% 


Buffalo (Cape), Uganda, Africa—3734 in. 1. 5 ee ; 


spi 
Buffalo (Cape)—38 in. L, 38 in. spd. \ Goo 
pam (Soudan), White Nile—32% in. L, At a iw 


era cbmmager Col., Africa—Maximum height, 19 19 
My gee Southeast Africa—Maximum aE 75; 


Hippopotamus—(Full grown pull weighs at ea oe 
three tons, length about 14 ft., height at shoulder 
about 4 ft. 10 in. The trophy is the lower curved 
tusk; largest at Kenya, Africa, measured ea 
in. b. c., 6434 in. 1. on outside curve.) War 

aan Wild Boar, Gosrama, India—Tusk, ‘a4 

Wart-hog, Africa—Tusk, 24 in. 1. j 

og a (Indian), Assam—Horn, 24% in. 


Rhinoceros Sgt Pade Africa—Front_ Hey 


18% in. . b. &. Ward 
Rhinocer: Sato 2 “South Africa—Front horn 
Boe in bee. 62% in; ard 


Elephant (Asiatic) ey neta at! 
shoulder, 10 ne 6 Paget FSi ae poeg e are ane 
in. and 22 in. 8 ft. 6 
on outside one weight, 161 ibe, 2 aoe 160 tbe i 
cer rea’ (African), mer ete! Genera helght,. ve 
1 ft. 8% in.; Tusks (Kenya), 18% in c, each” 
it ft. 544 in., and 11 ft.; weight, pair, 298 ths, Ml : 


Fehrs rake Africa—10 ft. 7 in. 1; 
er, India—l1 ft. 5% in. 1; 11 ft. 1 in. L; 11 ft. 

aed} 8 ta Le and two 10 ft. 7 7 in. 1. War 

Leopard, Kashmir, 5 5% ft. 1 in.; gabalior, 
ft. 0 in.; dhar, 9 ft. 0 in War 


ar i leopard, Central Asia—Two measured en 

8 | 

Alaskan Brown Page Alaska—1944 ae Wisc" fers f 
of nose, 434 in. in’ breadth of 2634 in. ‘cir H 
cumference of “jaws, 16% in. Pehicen. ears a 


_base. 
Bear (Kodiak), Alaska—Length of skin, 13 ft. 6 
in. Ware 


poe (Grizzly), Cassiar—Length of skin, 9 » Ward - 
Beat (Black), Wyoming—Length of skin, 7 tt. a 


Bear (Polar), Greenland—Length of skin, 9 tt. Bede t 
Ww: Pacific), Alaska—15 in. widt 4530 sa ak 
epee erence Ge muzzle, 15% in. width” of meee 
5914 in. circumference at back pr ‘ aa 3 
alrus (Pacific), Behring Sea— measure 
= eae aan 3% in. had been sawn of 
8% “at circumference. _ Zoo 
Walrus (Pacific), Kaschatka—Tusk measure, oe 
* in. a 
Matrun M4 reeriand—Tusk measures 374 ae Ne at ieee 
in, b. ¢. a 


‘States-—Capitol. 
 PHE CAPIT 


: Uniied 


The Capitol is situated in iatitude 88° 5 
north and longitude 77° 00’ 35.7” 
wich, It fronts east. ¢ ene 

The southeast cornerstone si the original building 
was laid: on Sept. 18, 1/93, by President Wash- 
ington, with Masonic ceremonies. 
~ it is constructed of sandstone from quarries on 
Aquia Creek, Va. 5 ; 

The original designs were prepared by Dr. Wil- 
liam Thornton, and the work was done under the 
direction of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, 

George Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. 

»-. The cornerstone of the extensions was laid on July 
4, 1851, by President Filmore, Daniel Webster 
officiating as orator. 


Area of site of Senate Office Building 208,975 sq ft 

‘Area of site of House Office Building 207,779 sa. ft. 
Area of site of Capitol OWE! plant . 274,761 sa. ft. 

“Area of Capitol Grounds......... - 58.8 acres. 
Corner stone of Capitol laid Sept. 18, 1793. 
- Corner stone of extensions laid ... . , 1851, 
_Gentral portion old Capitol comm’d 1818, 

Central portion old Capitol compltd 1827, 

Aug. 24, 1814. 


) $14,000,000. 
Cost of Capitol power plant & wtw’y $1,558,372.06. 
Cost of House Office Building, inc. 
‘site, approaches & additional st’ry $4,369,559.55. 
Cost of Senate Office Building, in- 
cluding site and approaches.... . $4,512,251,09, 
Cost of Senate and House subways. $337,000. 
Cubic contents, Capitol Building... 13,780,080 cu.ft. 
Diameter of rotunda 97 ft. 6 in, 


‘present structure of 


865. ; 
a bronze statue of 


height, ? 
The Representatives’ Hall is 139 feet in length 


by 93 feet in width and 36 feet in height. 


Height of Statue of Freedom above 
east base line of Capitol 
Height of Statue of Freedom 
Height from rotunda floor to top of 
capopy 180 ft. 3 in. 
Length of Capitol Building........ 751 ft. 4 in. 
Present House of Repres. first occup. Dec. 16, 1857. 
Present Senate Chamber first occup. Jan, 4, 1859. + 
Rooms in Capitol Building, number 430, ' 
Rooms in House Office Bldg., num- 
ber. of, available for office and 
committee purposes 482 
Roonis in Senate Office Bldg., num- 
ber of, available for office and 
committee purposes 283. 
oome im terraces... 0.4.6 we Das 
Seating cap. of gallery of H. of Rep. 616. 
Seating capacity of Senate gallery.. 682. 
Statue of Freedom placed in position Dec. 2, 1863 
Width of Capitol Bldg. (ext. width) . 350. feet. 
Weight of Statue of Freedom 14,985 pounds. 
Weight of dome....... «+ +--+ 8,909,200 Ibs. 


2Q87Ht, 53% in. 


> &! 


er NATIONAL STATUARY HALL. ‘ : 
The National Hall of Statuary, formerly the | Congress July 2, 1864. Each State was invited to 


Hall of the United States House of Representatives 
{in the Capitol at Washington, was established by 


Name. 
utee rvlay Sod Gr bu ea) Biya i a 


Uriah M. Rose. . 
James P. Clarke. 
Roger Sherman. 
Jonathan Trumbul 


:|Dr. Crawford W. Long... . 
George L. Shoup 
James Shields 


‘Oliver P. Morton 
.|Lew Wallace..,.... 


John J. Ingalls... 
George W. Glick 


_ Massachusetts. . .. 
Ae n ....{John Winthrop...... ene 
| Michigan 


Lewis C: se aisie 
«eee : tae ..|Zachariah Chandler..,...- 
- Minnesota. ......|Henry Mower Rice 
i The Legislature of California in 1927, named 
-Juninero Serra, Franciscan missionary of 1769, and 


Wa hg 

Mi The site was selected by President Washington 
and Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant when they laid 
out Washington, 1791; architect, James Hoban of 
Dublin; plans chosen by competition closed July 
5, 1792. Cornerstone laid Oct..13,.1792. First 


> , 1819. South 

1823; cost $19,000. East Room finished and _fur- 

-nished by appropriation made in 1826. North 
ortico added; cost $24,769.25, 1829. 

_. The principal apartments in the White House are 

Officially designated: the East Room, Red Room, 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


contribute marble or bronze statues of her two 
most distinguished deceased citizens. : 


' STATE. Name. 
.|Francis P. Blair. .. 


John Stark 
.|Daniel Webster. .. 

Richard Stockton, 
.,, {Philip Kearny 

Robert R. Livingston 

George Clinton 
Zebulon Baird Vance 
James A. Garfield 


Missouri. at 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey ; 
New York .% 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina. : 


‘|John BE. Kenna 
.|Francis H. Pierpont 


Wisconsin James Marquette 


| Rev. Thomas Starr King of Civil War 
6tate’s representatives in Statuary Hall. 
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P 350,000} 10, 000, aoe .5/Addis Ababa, 
9,080 Aden 
Kabul 


Durazzo_ 
Edmonton 
Alg' 
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lers 
Strasbourg 
Andorra 


Shillong 
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eee ung (pre-war) 
x jan 

rat iy Ponta Delgada 
Karlsruhe 
Nassau 


Balearic Isles . 
tpt ce a 
Barba: 


ST Cpee) Fnac ooen BINA 
BS AAAS ROO WCCO ONS OwweNS 
wWWoO < 


Baatbay eae iho. che ie 77,035| 16,012/342 : 
Borneo (Brit. North) | Asi baex Bn 257,804 g-8 Jecrmer é ae 
- Bosnia, ech) ies ‘5 Sarajevo 


»889,929 
ears -8/Rio de Janeiro” 


5 524,528 
ene 


bodia 
Cameroon (French) 
. Cameroon eee 
_ Campech 


.5|/Santa Cruz 
-0|Cape Town 
-0|Porto Grande 
-1/Macassar ~ 

a Colombo 


_ Colombia 
aed elgian) ..../Africa. 
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ee 
-0| Willemstad 
-0|Miosia 
1.0|/Bengazi 
Pragu 
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57.3 Makhach-Kala ra 
-0 eres Noro — 


4 usa 
.9|/Danzig 
Pears Howie ES Di | ag ee 
Dominican Republic. ; Ind! -)Santo D 
Bs uteh, East Indies...Asia 733'642| 49,534. -p|Batav 


Trench India. dake 
French Indo-China. . 
_ French West Africa, . 
-Gabun Colony..,.-- 
hse Dab Asano) she esses eee 
Georg. 
Sone (pre-war). 
Germany. 
Gibraltar 
Goa... 

Greece. 
Greenland 


| Guadeloupe. .. 


Guatemala 
Guiana, British: 


pment, or 
ng Power. 


Africa. . 
Atrica. 
Africa, 


e.....|Republic....... 
. America| Denmark 


.|8o. Here 
So. America. |/Hollan 


.|So. America. 


Honduras 
ee TASB)» 


Malay States, 
matey States, Other, 
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onaco. 
- Mongolia....... 
. Montenegro. . 
Moravia. a, 
forocco (French), 
. Morocco ae 
; Mozambique. seeenne 


e: a cl Susotiavia 
<[Grpenodiovakia, . 
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Africa,.....'Portugal...,.... 


9,1 
000} 


21 8|Suv 
} 3 Helsingtors 
9 .5)Tansui 
.0}Paris 


.8| Brazzaville 


.3|Pondicherry 
4 .9|\Hanoi 

.3|Dakar 

-1|Libreville 


“@ Bathurst 
Tiflis 


.2\Sydaproven 
.8|Pointe-u-Pitre 


3 Georgetown 
g Paramaribo 
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-1|Budapest 
g Hyderabad 


Country. Government or Square 
Ruling Power. Miles 

aie (india). ait Semi-Indep'd't. 29,475 

ee Caen Le * pup Hmpire, . 35,284 
Neld. the > oraraiwne Sik be MOM 2c 5s 1.088 
Netheriands ...eeees/Hurope..,..|/Kingdom....... 13,205 
New Brunswick..... 27,985 
New Caledonia......|Australasia .|France.......++ 165 
Newfoundland. ..... 42,734 
New Guinea, British. 91,000 
New Hebrides (Isl.) . 5,500 
New South Wetes are 309,432 
New Z d. 103,86: 
Nicar; UA 49,2 
Niger Territory ....- sade e | ETANCO ...- sage: 404,914 
Nigeria, Northern. ING as tne v¥A 276,034 
Nigeria, Southern. ‘ 91,894 
Northern Ireland. . 5,237 
Northern Territory. - 523,620 
N. W. Territory..... 1,309,682 
Norway........-.-.|murope.....)/ Kingdom. ....., 124,964 
Nova Scotia 21,428 
Nyassaland Prot 37,890 
Oidenburg......-.+> 2,48 
OMAN. «236 beware as $2,00 
OHCATIG 2 yaw e oe Hedis «6 407,262 
Orange Free State, .. 49,6 
Orkney Isles, 
ee ne A 


Portugal. ...css-0s> 
Prinee Edward fsl.. .|> 
Principe & St. Thome pirice, ee. 


Russia, Sov. ‘Proper... 
Russia (pre-war). . 


War)... 
oats, Slov. . 
Isles 


cae 2S aad 


serene 
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Asia. 
Africa... ++. 


So. America, 


SW = ow aeeceee 
Switreriand...-..s++ 

be by 
ahiti...--seenrer | L . 
Tanganyika..+.++-- Africa... .- 
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SOARS Or 
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.0|Bangalore 
.5|Pietermaritaburg 


agos 
‘8 Belfast, 


-005 Peres 


6| Reg: 
° Oslo (Christiania) 
Halifax 


3 Toronto 


.6|Bloemfontein 
.2| Kirkwall 


9)Panama 


.0|Port Moresby 


.2|Moscow 
.7\Petrograd 
.3|Sarrebrueck 


5 
.8|Jamestown 
42 .1\St. Pierre 


Capital or Chief 
City. 


peantey, 


Tangier. . 
_ Tasmania. 
m Sean 
_ Thibet. 


| 
Une Pot So. Africa. . 


‘United Kingdom. ... Europe. 
a -|So. America, 


Continent. 


Europe-Asia 
. |Europe-Asia 
Europe-Asia 
Africa 


.|So. America. 
Eeeuee 
Europe.. 
Europe. . 


v eatphalia @ Se 
White Russia. 
Vindward Isles 


FOREICN CITIES OF 200, 
(Compiled from the lates’ 


Country. 


Pop’lat’n 
260,542 
274,000 


Government or | 


Ruling Power. 
-|Internatlonalized 
e 


_|British Mandate. 
-|British Protect. . 
French Protec 


_|British Empire. . 


ee Empire. . 


Republ 
Sultanate 

Soviet Republic. 
British Empire. . 
Soviet eae. : 


.|British Empire. 


British Em pire. . 
peepee 
Republ. 

.|British Ruapire’* 
ee 


Genoa 


40}| Helsingfors.. 


0}| Hong pone te 
Hull. , 


Johan’, sburg. 
Karachi. ...{In 


(0}| Manchester . 


Mannheim... 


10} | Marseilles. . . 


650,000 
461,849 


Geis’nk’ch’n.|Germany.. 
Itai 


Ege 4 Tangier 
8 .1|/Hobart 
355 = Weimar | 


‘0 Conctan tiple 


-8|Moscow 


“9|St. George 
-4|Stuttgart 


3/5: 
ch 


000 POPULATION AND OVER. 
t censuses and official estimates.) 


City. 


ae Gr’t’r| Japan. 


Norwa; 


Wenchow.. 
Yokohama. . 
Zurich 


Japan. ‘ 
Switzerl’d.. 


518,900 
ar nas 


———- The British Empire. 
AREA AND POPULATION, 
Population, 
Gensus | 
1921. J 
Hite. T08 AFRICA (Continued), o ee - 
678,53 Mauritius Island..,.... , (e). 981,078 
: 2.206,71 Dependencies. ,..-.. 89 (e) 8,591. 
Scotland 4,882,288 ; 
ayer nr Sroland ecaee 5 a4 © 1neae Canad 
Channel Islands? : 22.2 8 


Burape 2... «52 a ety 8,540,277 Manitoba 
Irish Free State..... das (©) 2,972,802 New Brunswick. 
Gibral ‘ 2 (e) 17,2 Nova Scotia 
° (e) 225,242 
“ (e) 324,945 


- 1,961,376 829,820,901 


rat eae iat Newfoundland 


(o) 5,009,502 Labrador...... 
70,000 | CENTRAL AMERICA: 
British Honduras. ..... 8,598 


Wrst INDIES........... 12,423 
. i9 


Straits Settlement 
Federated Malay States. 
Other Malay States... 
British North Borneo. . 
Brunelli, 3.05. Cayman Islands. . . 
Leeward Islands... 
Windward Islands. 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 


AFRICA... 5+ --% 8,871,357 
Union of South Africa... 794,347 
mee of Good Hope. . 


AUSTRALASIA,..---,-++ 
Australia 
New South Wales... 
Victoria... ¢s.cecess 
land 


Federal Territory. ... 
Papua, Foritory Of os 
New Guinea (M)...., 

Bismarck Islands. .. 

Solomon Islands.. .. 


‘and Protectorate... 1,541,311 Ennai a 
Gambia Colony and Nauru (M). 
and Protectorate... 210,530 Cook Island. 
British East Africa..... y 11,395,458 
Kenya Colony and Fiji Colony........--+- 
and Protectorate... (€) 2,575,789 Tonga Islands Prot...,. 
we 4,123,493 Gilbert and Ellice 
10 Islands Colony , 
British Solomon Islands ay 
Protectorate......+- ; 100 
New Hebrides (with , 
France) . + 
Other Pacific islands. .. 


see er eee 


see 


(©) 5,852,729 
250 

3,666 

(e) 25,700 | Brivis EMPIRE 13,226,749 446,72 


—Bri Mandate. The mandates for the estimated, 1926, 852,268) are not included. 
Kitegom ete Traq (area, one boo. square ies | Exclusive of aborigines, estimated, ae at 


* 3, 
3 square miles; population, | 1923-26. 


: : COVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
The British Empire covers about one-fourth {for poor law purposes), coinciding 
miles) of the world’s habitable 4, 
the‘ Arctic regions, Its 
is, Arora Sion wots 
tes, is some nm millions mo. 
than one-fourth of the inhabitants of the world—a ter Lond the area eo 
wae ‘coat saath Ot ton vot Nations Acres 1931 ‘19 
e cH f 
Hmplre, has seven members of the [o21f suatralia, | Rowistration London... 735) 99001678 
Dominion of anads, India, Dominion of New 2 mea ha: ake DMB Fae 2 
Zeeland. M9 Union of South Africa, and the Irish “Greater London”. ..443,440 aaa x : 
Ep : ndon. Alderman Sir Charles Albert Batho 
The Capital of tay ast ook. 1927, says: The | Mayor for 1927-28. as 
municipal and parliamentary City of The Ruling Sovereign tis George Vis 
colneldin with the registration City of the House of Winasor, whose title is ** 


an area of 675 acres. The registration County of | Grace of God of Great Britain pnd Deere i 
¢ D 


Lon t ‘oses of the census, the | British Dominions Beyond the Se: lende 
ae ean ar Gor a denths and marriages and ! of the Faith, Emperor of India. He was born Ju ne 


mil gin 
population estimated, 1923 and Palestine | (c)—Census of April, 1926; (e)— Offic 
(area, estimated, 9,000 


. 1865, the second son of King Edward VII. and | Minister of Health, John Whea 
bop eal daughter of King Christian IX. of | President of the Board of Education, | 
Denmark, and he ausereced ue ee on Pas piepenas Tibeed. Sis Dotion Hastings adi 
: i nd was crowned, ; G Ings. 
eath of his father May 6, 1910, and wa wn Niniser of agrinctare: Noel Buxton, 
Secretary for Scottand, William Adamson. at 
Postmaster General, Vernon Hartshorn. — _ j ; 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Col. J. C. 

Wedgwood. ‘ , 
First Commissioner of Works, F. W. Jowett. 

The Br:cish Ambassador to the United States 
is Sir Esme Howarc, G. C. M. G., K. C..B., born 
Sept. 15, 1863, who succeeded Sir Auckland Geddes, 
March 6, 1924. The diplomatic affairs of the entire 
British Empire in the United States are cared for 
by the Embassy at Washington. The Trish Free 
State has accredited to Washington a Minister, — 
Prof. Timothy A. Smiddy, and Canada one, Vincent 
Massey, appointed Nov. 10, 1926. 

The United States-Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain is Alanson B. Houghton of Corning, N. Y., 
born Oct. 10, 1863; Congressman 1919-22; appointed 
Ambassador to Germany, Feb. 10, 1922; transferred 
to the Court of St. James, Feb. 24, 1925. 

Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The 
House of Lords ismade up of the peers of the United 
Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, 
the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, the Viscounts, 
thirty-six Bishops, and the Barons; also twenty- 
eight Irish peers elected for life, and sixteen Scottish 

peers elected for the duration of Parliament. The 

full membership of the House of Lords consists of 

about 740members. There are about thirty women 

who are peeresses in their own right, but Lord 

: 1, 0 Astor’s third attempt to give them seats and votes 
- Lord Chancellor, Viscount Cave. in the House was defeated 125 to 80 on June 24, 
‘ ncellor of the Exchequer, Winston 8. Churchill. 1926. The House of Lords has a limited veto power ; 

é Secretary, Sir William Joynson-Hicks. only in legislation. A peer of the United Kingdom 
is ineligible to a seat in the House of Commons. 

The House of Commons, elected Oct. 29, 1924, 
and which met Dec. 2, 1924, numbers 615 mem- 
bers elected by direct ballot in the several con- 
Stituencies for the duration of Parliament. Of this 
House England has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scot- 
t ; land, 74; and Northern Ireland, 13. ‘Clergymen of 
eri of the Board of Trade, Sic Philip Cunliffe- | the Church of England, mimsters of the Church of 

Lister. , ; Scotland and Roman Catholic clergymen are dis- 

Minister of Health, Neville Chamberiuin. qualified from sitting as members, also certain Goy- ta 
‘inister of Agriculture, Lieut. Col. Walter E. Guin- | ermment officers, Sheriffs, and Government con- : 

88 (succeeded November, 1925, the Hon. E. F. L. | tractors. Members of the House of Commons are . q 

4 


ec. 14, 1 


1924); 
00; and 


rst Lord of the Admiralty, W. CG. Bridgeman. 


appointed Viceroy of India). paid, since 1911, £400 ayear. The franchise was ex- 
“Se r for Scotland, Sir John Gilmour. tended to women by the Act of 1918. There are 
President of the Board of Education, Lord Eustace certain qualifications. The total number of persons 
Percy. ; qualified for registration in 1920 was estimated at 
yf Lahor, Sir Arthur Ramsay-Steel-Maitland. | 21,776,000, of which 8,856,000 were women. 

é ey Generat, Sir Douglas M. Hogg. The standing of parties in the House of Commons 
st Commisstoner of Works, Viscount Peel. in the last three elections is as follows: ‘ 

mcellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Ronald McNeill t 


Nov. 

appointed Oct. 19, 1927, to succeed Viscount i923. 
ecil, resigned). : Conservatives........ 347 
istry but not in the Cabinet are: Laboritess. 2: ). eke 142 
Psberalss:..s2 Lt. a8 42 1 118 

Lait eee 6 8 8 


Civil Lor 100,000): 
Solicitor General, Sir Thomas Inskip. every 20,000 votes, the Laborites, 1 for 
Advocate, William Watson, K. C. and the Liberals, 1 for every 76,000, Three aut 
icitor General for Scotland, A. M. MacRobert, K. C. were re-elected, all Conservatives: Lady Astor. the 
der Secretary for Fareign Affairs, Godfrey L. T. | Duchess of Atholl, and Mrs. Hilton Philipson, and 
Locker~Lampson. : one new woman member, Miss E. f 
metal Secretary of the Treasury, A. M. Samuel ite; 41 women were candidates. Miss Susan Law- 
: inted Noy. 1927, see f Ronald MeNeill). rence, Labor, won a. by-election in 1926: also Miss 
‘ etary for India, Earl Winterton. Margaret Bonfield, Labor. ’ 
HS ear atary Sor the Dominions, Lord Lovat (Dec. The Speaker is the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley 
26). | * The political progress of the Labor Party is - 
The First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff is this ‘S sum 
x al of the Fleet Sir Charles E. Madden, Bt. pated pis f able for the last eight general elec- 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff is Gen. Sir Seat iVremb 
rege F. Milne. eos embers Labor 
Labor Cabinet—J. Ramsay MacDonald’s Mec a Nat canon 
Cabinet, in office from Jan. 22, 1924, to Nov. 0 29. 323,195 
924, was as follows, Mr. MacDonald being 78 40 5os'¢ 6 
der of the House of Commons, with Mr. Clynes 42 370' Ss 
deputy leader: 361 57 Beth yt 
e Minister and Foreign Secretary, J. Ramsay 414 149 4°936'785 
427 192 Peevere 
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ip of the party numbered as 
e unionists and socialists, tue rae 


Teturned to this Parliament in b eo e 
name Labor Party was taken in moan pipe 


son. : 
the Admtralty, Viscount Chelmsford. 


t Lo 
the Board of Trade, Sidney Webb. 


0. 
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aan 
The Labor Party announced on Feb. 24, 1926, 


> firmed by a large majority the Liverpool resolutions 
excluding Communists from membership in the 


party. 

More than 80 per cent. of the electorate went 
to the polls in 1924. A general election costs candi- 
dates about $5,000,000. 

The Dominions were defined by the Imperial 

» Council of 1926 (See the World Almanac for 1927, 
pages 177-179) as ‘autonomous Communities within 
the British Dmpire, equal in status, in no way sub- 

F ordinate one to another in any aspect of their domes~ 
eee. tic or foreign affairs, though united by a common 
¥, allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
The Conference further laid down that, as a conse- 

uence of this equality of status, the Governor- 
eral of a Dominion “‘is the representative of the 
Crown, holding in all essential respects the same 
position in relation to the administration of public 
affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Mafest the 
in Great Britain,” and that “it is the right of 
the Government of the Dominion to advise the Crown 
in all matters relating to its own affairs," The Con- 
ference also recognized certain treaty-making rights 
as paar taitiiog to the Dominions, 
Up to July, 925, all sections of the British Empire 
outside of Great Britain and Ireland were dealt with 
by the Colonial Office. In that month a new Secre- 
taryship of State, for Dominion Affairs, was created. 
The Dominions Office was set up, taking over busi- 
ness connected with the self-governing Dominions, 
the self-governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia, and 
the South African territories (Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, and Swaziland), including business 
relating to the Imperial Conference. 

The Colonial Office now deals with the administra- 
tive work of the Colonies, Protectorates, and Man- 
dated Territories other than those for which the 
Dominions Office is responsible. 

OWED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

On March 31, 1927, the outstanding British 
Government loans to the Dominions were: 
£85,573,000 

27,998,000 


11,884,000 
400 


eee H eee rece eer eeseeeerereerese 


£126,589,000 


Sir Robert Peel 1841! Mr. Gladstone 


1902......| 765,215,653) 
1903..-... 349, 
1904......| 794,498,100 
1905.....-| 796,736, 
4906.....-| 788,990,187 
4907......| 779,164, 
1908......! 762,326,051 


‘Foreign Countries—British Empire. 


that a plebiscite of its constituent bodies had con-|! Italy 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS SINCE 1801. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
(Years ended March 31.) 


557 
The funded Allied war debts were: ; 
vigbade pe ere ove cile ote tutiedy utents 00; 000) 
Roumania....... etacels critusst uses Oa 2Oe. CoE 
POLE: cohsc i cues be fete snieie mites er Gee SOU UG 
£325,800,00 
Funded relief and reconstruction loans were: 
Belgium... ........ 
Belgian Congo. 
Poland. ..... 000 
Roumania 000, 
Sh gh BRo - 
ungary...... 100 
Cuechosiovakla. 22ST ,000 
£20,165,000 
Other funded loans were: 
Latvia. ...... iais's o's ev aeuin 0 kin eieiethve eel cage 
Greece. ......06 asic. dv aw Oviee slic eae 98,000 
Poland. .......- sclescedecnviche sa boame 139,000 
Czechoslovakia... ...esecceeeeceeccsere 761,000 
ROUMAMNIA.. ccc eeeccceeeeesscneceees ,000 - 
Esthonia, ....-.++0. +060 be Gus seine kets 877,000 
; £3,199,000 
The loans that have not yet been funded are: 
Allied war debts—Russia.......--+- £842,969,000 
ance* 6,160, 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 29,492,000 
Greece 22,262,000 
£1,570,883,000 
Relief and reconstruction loans: ‘ 
Anstriatl, 105 «= wpe seus acer esse sble.t st 000 am 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State......+--+«+. ,687,000 
ATMOEMNIB. ods 0 an oes Sine oan Cie pe cine 125,000 
£15,539,000 
Other debts—Armenia... ++e++ £1,001,000 
Lithuan{@.........s.005 “ fs 348,000. 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State... bes 187,000 
£1,536,000 


*Funding agreement made but not yet ratified. 

+Funding ment made te 15, 1927, the debt 
being adjusted £21,441,450, to be collected in install- 
ments with a small interest charge in 62 years. 

Payment postponed until Jan. 1, 1943. 

The total capital amount due Great Britain ~ 
from other countries detailed above 1s £1,991,- 


Henry Addington...........-1801/Lord John Russe! 
William Pitt..... we eeecess+- 1804| Earl of Derby 
Lord Granville.... . 1806] Earl of Aberdeen 
uke of Portl: .1807| Viscount Palmerston 
Spencer Perceval. . 1809} Earl of 
Lord Liverpoo! . 1812} Viscount P: 
Canning ....-.+-++-5:- 1827| Earl Ro 
Lord Goderich. .........++-+ 1827| Earl of Derby 
Duke of Wellington........-- 1828) Benjamin Disraell........ 
GHG ones ours dwisis <> 1830) William Ewart Gladstone. 
Viscount Melbourne....-.--- 1834| Earl of Beaconsfield...... 
bert Peel......-. ..1834| Mr, Gladstone...... 
Viscount Melbourne. ... * 1835! Marquis of Salisbury. 


1) 11880}J- ; 
""{885|Stanley Baidwin...-.--++++++ 
1886 


ie 
Yuar. Revenues. |Expenditures YuHAR.| Revenues. |Expenditures YEAR.) Revenues. Bxpenditure — 
$3 cf 1912..| 185 $90,286 178,545 100||1920. .|1 339,671 3811 665.77 92 
: 894, 4,251,081}/1912. . 090, 545, . .|1,339,571,381/1,665,772,¢ 
1308. tot aoa ese 125-736200 1913..| 188,801,999] 188,621,930 1921. .|1,425,984,666 1308,427 807 
dete..| iskdea cee] Let toneca| git] Soe aszus| Seuarg ans toes.| gia bigaga) Sta aia ge 
1906..| 153,878,865) 150,413, “+ 094, ,473, <4 012, eeoel Tie 
1907..} 155,036,486 149,637,664||1916.. 336,766,825) 1,559,158,377 1924. :| 837,169,284) 788,840, i 
1908..] 156,537,690 151,812,094/|1917.. 573,427,582 |2, 198,112,710 1925..| 799,435,595) 795,776,711 
Je “ 52,292,395||1918. . 707,234,565|2,696,221,405 1926..| 812,061,658 826,099,778 
1910. 5 13h eee ase Br 34a 811 1919..| $89,020,825|2,579,301,188)|1927.. 805,701,233 Se oOR Oot 
1911. .1 203,850,588 171,995,667 : 


| | 
MG oe ony 2,189,838,245||1922.... 
'4,063,644,981]|19 rea os 


98 
5,921,095,819 


7,481,050, 
7,875.641,961)|1926 
7,623,097,128 


ele ov es [VSL VEUsOes) | See. rae , , * 


2d 


17, 720,582,214 
. 17,812,562, 52! 


¥ 


MARCH 31, 1926 AND 1927. _ 


_ REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, FISCAL YEARS ENDING Be 


1925-26. 


103, 487,000} 107, ais, 000 
134,560,000] 132,978,000 
18,056,000] 21,393,000 

1,200,000} 67,320,000 
24,700,000] 24/750,000 


950,000 880,09! 
.|259,411/000|234,717, G00 
68,510,000 


Stamps 

andes tax house duty, a: 
-/~ mineral-rights duty 
' Property and income tax 


0} Annuities and 


elegraph service. 5,650,00' 
x Telesrapn service 15,950,000 

a3 50,000 
14,944,459 
17,349,000 


ee ts from sundry loans. | 22,854,273 
Miscellaneous: 

Ordinary receipts. 28,213,960 
a Special receipts 36,924,199] 30,840,000 


WiGAEh tes oracicses 812,061,658} 805,701,233 


cess of Expenditures 14,038,120] 36,693,794 
‘The surplus issued from revenue to redeem debt in 
1921 was £230,556,789; in 1922, £45,693,247; in 
» 1923, £101,515,847; 1924, £48,329,073, and in 1924- 
1925, £3,658,884; this is included as exrenditure 
and balances the budget. The deficit in 1925-26 
was | £14, 038,120; and in 1926-27, £36,693,794. 
‘The net decrease of the national debt in 1923-4 


1926-27. 


Expenditures Charge- 


able Against Revere 1925-26. 1926-27. 


£. at 
National Debt sinking Fund} 50,000,000} 60,000,000 
Interest, ete., on war debt. . |308,229,246|318, 583, te 
fund 17,4655, 5,044. 17,373,190 - 
Payments to local 


accounts 14,453,559 
eer = to Northern Ire- 

4,860,814 

779,54 


14,172,075 
land Exchequer......... 5, 766, 752 
Land Settlement 


nsions 
Salaries and allowan 
Courts of justice 
llaneous services... . 955,467] 1, 508, 059 
Supple services: 
pee! (ine. ordnance fact)} 44,250,000! 43,600,000 
59,657, 000} 57,600,000 


11,360,000} 11,514,000 
53,950,000] 54'900,000 


- |826,999,778'842,395,027 


was £91,773,155; abe 1924-5, £34,251,565; and in 
1925-6, £30,456,039. The net increase in’ 1926-27 
was £7,029,803. 

The budget for 1927-28 presented to the House by _ 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, estimated the revenue under the revised 
taxation at £834,830,000 and expenditures at 
£833,390,000. 


Ae ae GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
ny Pir} ‘ EXPORTS. 


Total 
Imports. 


Produce and 
Manufacture of! 


Foreign and 
Colonial 


Total 


Total. Trade. 


Unit’d Kingdom.) Merchandise. 


-26) of which £53,841 ,000. was from tobacco; 
°17,429,000 from sugar; £5,954,000 from tea; 
ano trom spirits; £4,331,000 from wine; 
2,000 from beer; £2, oy 000 from Pog tel 
751,000 trom cocoa; and £206,000 from coffee. Ex. 
ze amounted to eia5, 378, 000 (£134, 360, 000 


£634,820,326 


| £1,408,555,065 
1 63 


8 
7,377 2,2 
125,565,633 777, i538 137 2 Seette td 
in 1925-26), om Beery chiefly from beer, oa = 
from gpirits, £ 036,000; from table w: ee) eSOo 
Pavey _ he £1,351,000; and from 3 tnateros 


From April 1 1920, the iculars incl 

fade of of Creat ‘Britain and Northen Trelang? with 

mhecnviat foreign en Gad sy f toc wren: Sanee 
le oO 

been excluded. seabed oh) 


TONNAGE AT BRITAIN’S HOME PORTS. 


e of the British and foreign vessels 


chal Bt the United Kingdom during thirteen 


Foreign. 


32.9 299, 343 167 Th, 890 


ted States ships with cargoes entering B 


a tons ie 193 ti 
Naz oe A 1, 1923, trade between Great Britain 


49,0 064, 233 
43,060,783 
33, 


in foreign trade that entered 
aes and cleared with cargoes 


ENTERED WITH CARGOES. 


CLEARED WITH CARGOES. 
Total. 


ree 


oi, B19, 701 
55,968, et 


27.7 718, 469 
23,452,755 


A same date. the 
State with Pa 


ly * - 7 
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POPULATION OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
England TOTAL FOR UNITED KIN 5 
hag and Scotland. | Ireland. sn 
Wales, Males. Females. Total. 
fee ARS ig Ripe ONT CAR Ore ee aE Be eer ae i 
ASW coca lek 10,104,256 1'805,864 wt Ray Bh Pa siek AER EEG me ey 
000) 091, 6,801, 10,174,868 | 10/718,716 | 20,893, 
13'896,797 | 2.364.386 | 7,767,401 11/680/532 | 12/348/052 ay oes eed 
15914148 | 2620184. | —81196,597 13060/497 _| 13,670,432 | 26,730,929°" 
7,927, 2'888'742. | 6.574.278 | 13,369,227 14'021'402 | 27:390/629 
907066,224 | 3,062'294 |- 5,798,967 14,063,477 14;864,008 | 28,927,485 
92'712'266 | 3/360,018 | 5,412,377 | 15,301,830 16,182/831 | 31,484,661 
95'974.439 | 3°735:573 | 5,174:836 | 16,972,654 | 17,912)194 | 34,884,848 
99'002,525 | 4.025.647 | 4,704,750 | 18,314,571 19'418.351 | 37,732,922 
2.527, £472,103 | 4'458:775 | 20,102,408 | 21,356,313 | 41,458,721 


84 ' 
36,070,492 4,760,904 4,390,219 21,946,495. 23,275,120 45,221,615 
37,885,242 4,882,288 No census. | *20,430,623 *22,336,907 *42,767,530 


1921 (census), population of Since 1831 the total included army, na and 
Jand and Wales there were 18,082,220 males and | merchant service at home. ¥ pe 
s. In Scotland there were 2,348,- *The 1921 figures for males and females and total 
3 males and 2,533,885 females. England (1921) | (last 3 columns), exclude Ireland. By the census of 
2,206,712. April, 1926, the Irish Free State had 2,972,802 
Registrar General for England population, 1,506,916 males and 1,465,886 females. 
38,158,000; for Scotland for | Northern frelard had 1,256,322—608,094 males, and 
1922 is 4,907,900, and for 1923, 4,915,500. 648,228 females. 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1921. 


Popula- Popula- Popula- 
ia CITIES. tion. CITIES. tion. CITIES. on. 
pee eee Ses ES oer mane Sv Bees Pes eee 
London (Greater)..... 7,476,168} | Portsmouth Brighton s ..5..0< csjccass 142,427 
GISEROW 2.0 od Sek os oes 1,034,069) |Stoke-on-Trent y Middlesborough....... 131,103 
Birmingham 4,.......- 919,438|| Leicester . . 234,190||Derby. ....-....--..+5 129,836 
Liverpool. ...25...-... 803,118)|Saliord, . 234,150||Coventry......--+-++. 128,205 

é 730,551||Plymout 209,857||Blackburn......-..-.- 126,630 
490,724) \Cardiff Gateshead........++-. 124,514 
hoe {Bolton EI, PKS ws ya. 178,678} |Stockport.......+-++- 23,315 
_420,281||Dundee. ......-.....- 168,217||Norwich.........--.-+ . 120,653 
385,492||Rhondda...........+. 162,729||Preston....-...-++-e- 117,426 
377,061}|Southampton......... 160,997] |South Shields......... 116,667. 
309,272||Sunderland........... 159,100] |Huddersfield..... x, 110,120 
287,013||Aberdeen........---++ 158,906| |Southend-on-Sea i 106,021 
285,979) |\Swansea......----+-++ 157,561||Burnley...... -| 103,175 
274,955||Oldham............++ 45,001||St. Helen's. ... 7 102,675: 
262,6581/Birkenbead........--- 145,592|| Wolverhampton -| 102,373 


THE UNITED KINCDOM. 


AREA) 94,284 uare miles; England, 50,874; ]of New Mexico, and only about twice that of all 
Wales, 7,466; Scotland, 30,405; Northern Ireland | New England, with a population of 464.3 to the 
5,237; Isle of Man, 227; Channel Islands, 75. square mile, ’ 

TION, census of 1921, 44,147,601; Eng- 

Pana, 83.6785: Wakes. er Poopens. AGRICULTURE A, GREAT INDUSTRY. 
4,882,288; Northern Irelan L 1 b1206, 5443 The yield of wheat to the acre in Great Britain 
Isle of Man, 60,238; Channel Islands, 89.614. (exclusive of Ulster) in 1926: (323 in 1925); 
The United Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the | the wheat acreage was 1,646,000 (1,549,000 in 1925). 

northwest corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic | The acreage of all corn crops—Wheat, barley, oata, 

'd peas—in Great Britain in 1926 was. 


rye, beans an 
east and the English Channel separating it from the 6,225,432 (6,320,805 in 1925); of all green crops— 


Potatoes, turnips and swedes, mangold, 


cabbage, 
mainland on the south. The Straits of Dover, 18 Kohirabi, rake and vetch an 2u7 4,396 (2,703, 


miles wide, divide it from France. The northern } 997 in 1925). Of hops, 25,599 (26,256 in 1925); of 

end of Scotland lies due west from the southern end | small fruits, 77,334 (75,541 in 1925); of fallow d, 

eee Se MASUD bo) aad of gasturs 10028 
Isles is equable, mild ,076, in ; and of p , 16, 

pr iene ta Sens an that of the Soars (16,549,271 in 1925). The rough grazing land in 

opposite, because of the Gulf Stream modfiyng the 1926 was about 14,815,000 acres, two-thirds of which 

temperature of the Isles, which is mean at 49 degrees. ti woods and plantations, 


was in Scotland, and the 
Rainfall is abundant, averaging 34 inches annually, | 2,737,600 (14,739,000 and 2,738,000 acres in 1925); 


hi at a given time, so that the this out of @ total land area of 56,391,000 acres. 

Oe canon: covers 10D er Cees, and fogs often Land actually under the plough decreased only 
prevail in many parts, ** ndoa Fog,’ holding much about 4,200 acres in 1926 over 1925; there was @ de- 
soot in suspension. being peculiarly dense at times. | crease of about 441,552 acres in 1925 over 1924, and 

The coastline 1s tortuous, giving very many har- | of about 173,000 acres in 1924 over 1923, which year 

pors for shipping, and numerous rivers up which | had showed a decrease of 129,378 acres over 1922, 

craft may go. The northern ends are more and that year showed a decrease of 308,000 over 1921. 


raged. than the southern. Peculiar geological There were 803,338 agricultural workers in 1925 in — 


I 
features are the chalk formation along the English | England and Wales. ‘ fn '4oH 
ann tum runn under the The value of produce sold off the farms 3 
Sere tne er acute Aa the same | (excluding that consumed Ba farmers’ households) 


" » gub-stratum mab estimated at £258,750,000. 
cee ee ee vy. te ome [THES sTi cau ohana 
i : ility. It i re | 491 (1,3 ; cattle, 7,450, P 2 

rite oe ae andre the figures 661,819 (23,098,614); and swine, 2 S45 a8 


sterile bene 24, yey 
2,798,576). ‘There were in 1927 about. 4,000, 
show that the Scotch have attain a relatively ve pe aE re GD were a 


a . 
high per acre production by ‘tensive cultivation. | COmS Contributed nearly £1,000,000 & week to the 


isture, together | worth £10,000 a week to the Treasury. ~ 
vj a hese no acu uiee tity | MRE Sga ate fn ive ne, Sag on 
of vegetation of all sorts. The Isles were nai i F ae eon pier 95,050 
covered with forests, which have been largely cut | five to fifty acres, 22,750; 0 Tt od _ 2 
ymmo¢ larg tion on so | 151,379; over 300 acres, 15,339; total, 485,593. Un 
on sion ares, at total ees eee po mnerical State ! der the Land Settlement Scheme, between December 


The number offarm 


as! Ree 
‘ 44 y o 
Foreign Countrie 
1918 and July 31, 1922, 17,511 applicants were 
_ provided with small holdings aggregating 247,000 
-aeres.. The number of holdings from one to five 
acres in Scotland was 17,202; and from five to fifty 
_ acres, 33,076; total, 50,278; grand total for Great 
Britain, 323,808. 
_ Great Britain’s wheat crop provides for only 20 
per cent. of the country’s needs; approximately 
53,000,000 cwt. of wheat were imported in 1925 
(60,000,000 ewt. in 1924) from other parts of the 
_ Empire and about 45,000,000 cwt. (58,000,000 cwt.) 
from foreign countries; 27,205,000 ewt. (31,039,000 
'— ewt.) came from the United States, and 29,819,000 
 _cwt. - (38,866,000 cwt.) from Canada; 11,960,000 
 ewt. (24,039,000 cwt.) from Argentina; and 16,- 
_ 306,000 cwt. (10,871,000 cwt.) from Australia. 
Of the 9,122,000, cwt. (11,057,000 cwt.) of wheat 
flour imported in 1925, 2,760,000 cwt. (3,611,000 
_ cwt.) came from the United States, 4,220,000 cwt. 
4. APern Ons, cwt.) from Canada, ahd 1,487,000 cwt. 
(1,630,000 cwt.) from Australia. 


1925. 1926. 


Iron and steel. 74,54 
Cutlery,machinery, etc... 65,296 
icles (including ships) 26,881 


5 


+ 5, 


The ind 
28 B 


* 


furnaces were lighted 


4 was 5 

in 1922, 337, 
rhe number of factories (equipped with mechanical 
Power) in 1926 was 145,411, and of workshops (not so 

equipped), was 121,861. 

Coal min g, after a disastrous year marked by a 
three months’ strike in 1921, showed an improve- 
- ment in 1924, share oy these figures, only to suffer 


ther ¢ 
Bt: Production, Se alae ’ 


fr. Lens. 
ee eees 229,532,000 
‘+ ++-+163,500,000 
+ -252,000,000 
.278,501,000 
. -273,260,000 
is area Coe 


Value of 


50,476,211 
19,138,000 


| with eubotver it only 361,3. 


other factors made 1923 one of acute depression, 
less than in 19 ( 
The situation bettered in 1,49¢ 
gone ues completed, more than double the output. 
notable. Great Britain, on June 30, 1924, having 
507,251 gross tons of world’s total F 
g.0ss tons (of vessels of over 100 tons register). 
The shipbuilding. figures for 1918-26 are: — 


United World 

Year. Kingdom. Total. ! 

‘ Gross Tons. Gross Tons. 
1918. 5 Shisisivde viisioiesiis covarrd 200000 5,447,400 - 
TONG Siecseessvescecles peace ds t4l.800 . 7,144,500 
1920... 0c scecceccesseseeees 2,031,200 5,861,600 
LOQL. cx ibisieiele a hide veces ee eR ML DOs O00 4,341,700 
LOZ... 2% alors viclSauinwe ele ¢d¢ ces 043, 590) 2,983,635 
1923. obs: tt eeeececceeceses 682,263 2,444,000 
TO 24 e prlocestte yp raeeo se see: eidlalatee 1,490,000 , 2,470,000 
TODS. cceani-s wheviatere Se Gs eelal ee + 1,079,000 2,166,000 
DG 2B re -laishd $e i aiars os eeerecstiati § ++ 638,000 1,633,000 


The volume of Great Britain’s re-exports should 
be noted because of her position as a vast clearing 
house through which the products of her dominions 
and colonies (rubber from the Hast Indies and 
Malaya, wood from Australia and New Zealand, 
wheat from Canada and Australia, cotton from 
Africa and India, gold from Africa) reach the world 


at large> 
, FOREIGN TRADE, 


Of the imports in 1923, 47 per cent. were of food, 
drink and tobacco, as against 40 per. cent. in the last 
pre-war year, 1913; 30 per cent. were of raw materials 
as against 35 per cent. in 1913; and 23 per cent. were 
of manufactured articles, as against 26 per cent. in 
1913. The value of these imports for the last four 
years in thousands of pounds was: 

19906 


Imports, 1923. 1924. 1926. 
Food, etc... 510,533 572,869 571.613 530,498 
Raw mat'ls. 324/953 400,591 425,209 392685 
Mid articles. 257,109 299,866 319,840 314973 

no . 

forfood.. 1,543 2,527" | 2/308 2,155 
Parcel post, . 

non-dut’b. 3,877 3,990 3,893 2,552: 

Total... .1,098,015 1,279,844 1,322,858 1,242,864 

Exports. 

Foods, ete.. 44,345 56,928 54,997 50,466 
Raw mat'ls. 130,809 106,489 84371 47'151 
Mfd.articles 580,026 618/271 616/279 538,179| 
Animals not 
forfood.. 1,400 2,286 = 2979 1,717 
| Parcel post. 10,748 11,391 15,142 14'380 

Total.... 767,329 795,365 773,086 651,893 
Re-exports. 

Foods, etc... 24,544 29,818 32,165 26,346 

Raw mnat’ls. 66,774 76,325 90,673 _73°782. 

Mfd. articles 27,171 33,855 | 31,464 25/213. 
no ~ 4 

for food... 84 151 109 “134 

Zotal... - 118,573 140,149 154,411 125,566 


The 
proxi- 
mately £35,000,000 or about 15.8 per cent. eyond 


of 1923, which was 7 per cent. greater than 1922, 
r cent. above that 1921. 
‘The so-called invisible ite 
by the British Board of Trade to be: Net income 
from overseas investment £270,000,000 (£250,- 
000,000 in 1925) ; net income from shipping £12 ,000,- 
000 (£124,000,000) ;commissions, £60,000,000 (£60,- 
000,000); other services, £15,000,000 (£15,000,000) ; 
, £465,000,000 (£449,000 Deducting this 
a deficit balance of £12,000,000, as compared with a 


surplus of £54,000,000 in 1925. ‘The invisible bal- 
ances in recent years (000 omitted) are: - 


ne REDE aay 
ebit. it. alance 
1926.... 477,000 £465,000 — £12,000 
1925 5,000 9, + 54,000 
1924, 349,000 435,000. + 36,000 
1923, 0,00 5 + 153,000 
Ooo ae etns 170, 325,000 + 155,000 
1920.....+..+.+-- 343,000 595,000 + 252'0 
1913.,.......+0.. 158,000 339, + 181,000 
1907......+++ee00 142,000 280:000 «+ 138,000 


The prevailing 


licy of the British 
the greater part o; 


the last century has been not to 


. 'The increase in steel motor ships was — 
of 1,655,000 


items'for 1926 wereestimated — 


000,000). 
from the excess import charge of £477,000,000 leaves — 


‘ gh 
Empire for 


tons or 35 per cent. 
1924 when 1,490,000 
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impose trade barriers on entrance of goods into the 
British Isles or the outlying holdings of the empire. 
This free trade policy has been modified by certain 
attached countries, which at times have even im- 
posed import duties on goods from the mother coun- 
try. And since the World War, under the disloca- 
tion of world industry and commerce and the unset- 
tlement of the fiscal affairs of the Allies and their 
enemy countries, certain preferential arrangements 
have been made, and some barriers have been 


erected. 

The United States supplies about one-fifth of 
all British imports. The value $982,000,000 being 
also over one-fifth of its total export trade, in- 
creased 11 per cent. in 1924 over 1923. The United 
Kingdom continued to be the second largest source 
of American imports in 1924, although their value 
$366,500,000 was 9 per cent. less than in the pre- 
vious year. ‘The United States takes from one- 
twelfth to one-tenth cf British exports. The United 
States supplied $272,000,000 worth of raw cotton 
in 1924, an increase of 11 per cent. over 1923, and 
see whe of wheat, almost three times as much 
as 


Trade with the United Grates was: 


Cal. Year. Cag 
1922 (ine. Irish Free Bet $855,825,991 
2 $82,321,25 


a 
» 
rs 
=) 
~1 
he 
to 
ne 
a 


1924 (ine. Irish Free Be, 982'034:509 366,476,902 
- 1925 (exc. Irish FreeSt.)'1,033,856,369 412,704,535 
1926 (exc.Irish Free St.) ‘972,384,840 383,189,536 


RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION. 


The railways which had been taken oyer by the 
Government during the war were returned to their 
owners under the Decontrol Act in August, 1921. 
The Railways Act of 1921 provided for a consolida- 
tion of the existing 120 systems into four large 
g aphical systems, to secre uniformity, efficiency 
and economy of operating conditions. These four 


groups are: 

The Southern Railway Company (Group I). 
consisting of the London & South Western, the 
London, Brighton & South Coast, the South 
Eastern, the London, Chaham & Dover, and the 
South Eastern & Chatham, as the five amalga- 
mated “constituent” companies that have ab- 
sorbed fourteen smaller “subsidiary’’ lines, 
total 2 main-line trackage of 2,200 miles and a 
capital of £148,000,000; and 90,000 stockholders. 

The Great Western Railway Company (Group II), 
comprising the Great Western, the Alexandra 
D and Railways, Barry, Cambrian, Cardiff, 
Rhymney and Taff Vale constituents, which have 
absorbed twenty-eight subsidiary lines, a total 
main-line trackage of 3,800 miles and capital of 
£146,894,466, and 135,108 stockholders. 

The London, Midland & Scottish Ratlway Com- 
pany (Group Ill,’ composed of the London & 
North Western, Midland, Lancashire & York- 
shire, North Staffordshire, Furness, Caledonian, 


Glasgow & South Weste and Highland con- 
twenty- 


stituents amalgamated an 
seven er ee ies, with a total trackage 
of 7,790 miles and capital of £406,429,175, and 
308,028 stockholders; and 

The London & North Eastern Ratlway Company 
(Group IV), made up of the North E Great 
Central, Great Eastern, Great Northern, Hull & 
Barnsley, North British, and Great Northern of 
Scotland. seven constituents amalgama and 
absorbing twenty-six other subsidiary roads, this 
group totaling about 6,590 miles of main track, 
rope a capital of £364,871,121, and 252,961 
penceodery ane wore paid Phos . tee of ne 
our great com: es :066,195,/62; 
th Stal by stockholders being 786,097, 


Searin oan ae ay $e comple on Oct. 
, 1923. e To! ock 0: OCess 
or m and dardization; larger and more 


odernizing 
werful Tasomn Guy er puilt, also larger freight cars, 
ew non-stop, 
duced and tone runs speeded up. More than 1,232,- 


of a A ,000. Deaths on 
railways numbered 419 in 1926, against 527 in 1925, 
The freight traffic was 315,848,000 tons. 
For the four groups an entirely new issue of cor- 
posta ca taaiae Becca of ‘some vo, hoadted 
fu: es; ins of 80! 
railway stocks on the market, the Grose 


The act er provided for a periodical revision 
of a traffic congas a the Railway Rates Tri- 
bunal, a permanent boar 


men, the chairman, a lawyer, one in commercial 
affairs aud the other in the railway business, ap- 
pointed for seven years, This court has already 
reclassified merchandise into twenty-one groups. 
Substantial reductions in freight rates were made in 
1922 and passenger rates were cut to first-class 2 44d. 
per mile, and third-class 144d. per mile, making a 
uniform basis ef 50 per cent, oyer the pre-war rates. 
The act stipulates that charges shall be levied suffi- 
eient to provide annual net standard and revenue 
equivalent to the net revenue of 1913, allowance 
being made for additional capital eatieyi In this 
way the rate fixing powers of the Tribunal are legally 
limited, If a surplus develops, 20 per cent. goes to 
the companies and 80 per cent. must be applied 
under supervision of the Tribunal to betterments or 
reduced rates, 

The British Railways Rate Tribunal reported their 
decision on July 1, 1927, to take effect on Jan. 1, 1928. 
The standard basis of goods freight and-of mineral 
rates is to be 60% above the base rates (pre-war), 
prevailing Jan, 14, 1920. The present ordinary fares 
(50% over pre-war rates) of 244 d. (5 cents) a mile 
first class, and 144 d. (8 cents) a mile third class, 
were authorized as standard. The fixed gross revenue 
of the four railway groups has been set at £196,632,- 
901, and the standard revenue at £50,057,847. Of 
the standard revenue, the figures for the four railways 
are: London Midland & Scottish, £20,326,622; 
London & North Eastern, £14,787,733; Great 
Western, £8,312,013; and_ Southern, £6,631,479. 
Those standard o anges had been provisionally ap- 
proved on Dec. 31, 1926. 

The third major provision of the act aims to e 

and final decision to railway labor matters by a 
definite procedure from local peer to Rational 
wages boards. There were 683,077 railway Seaplane 
aoe 31, 1927 (689,264 in 1926-and 702,062 in 


5), 

The general industriak depression an@ trade dis- 
putes during 1926 caused the British railwaye @ loss 
in net income over that of 1925 of over £15,000,000; 
the decrease in operating revenues of the - 


ways was about £28,000,000, of which over £19,000.- 


000 was from freight traffic. 
USE OF ELECTRICITY, 


enerated in 
0 .kilowatt- 
hours, of which 5,069,000,000 was sold by puble 


sumption of 2,55 pounds per k.w.h. 
The revenue was £40,914,276 in 1924-25. The 


. The revenue 
The ge erating plant 
r was 843,517 kilowatts, 

an increase of 11,7 % over 1923-24, and the net capi 


Preat Britain has approximately 10,000,000 homes; 


compas With the United 5) 
of w. 
The British Isles have many mil 
e 4,673, of which 3,641 are in England and Wales, 
184 in Scotland, and 848 rela 
n 
United Kingdom, except the Manchester ship canal, 
was 15,684,000 tons. 
In harbor development the United Kingdom 
has made broad stri 
banks of the Thames River, which flows through 


Tidal 
not duplicated. They enable the accomm 
tides. A ship canal, 3514 miles long, es 
cheater the third seaport of the Kingdom. Con- 
structed In 1B87 G4 ot & COn 2) $60. tons, ‘Phe 
accommoc pamers up iz, 5 
merchandise paying toll in 1926 was 6,830,879 tons, 
rae aed and the traffie receipts were £1,592,219. 

Southampton is the first passenger port of the 
kingdom; in 1925, 122,703 left from that port, ex- 


aught craft regardless of the stages of the 


t 
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ceeding Liverpoo! by 10,000; and arrivals were 76,656, 
6,000 more than at Liverpool. 
AFTERMATH OF THE GENERAL STRIKE. 

The coal strike of 1926 began on May _ 1, was fol- 
lowed by the general strike, May 4-12, and settlement 
became general by the end of November. (See The 

orld Almanac for 1927, pp. 564-5.) The Trade 

nions on Jan. 21, 1927, approved by a majority of 
1,745,000 votes, the conduct and the calling off of the 
general strike by its General Council. 

The total amount of coal raised in 1926 was 
126,500,000 tons, less than one-half the annuai rate 
of output. The monthly rate, Jan. 1, 1926 to May 1, 
was 22 million tons; miners employed Mar. 31, 1926, 
1,074,395, and output per man 18.46 cwts.; March 
31, 1927, 969,943 and 20.66 cwts. Coal lifted in 
September, 1927, amounted to 19,503,900 tons. 

An outcome of the strike was the Conservative 
Government’s Trade Union bill fought over in 
Parliament for two months in the spring and finally 
passed by invoking closure for the first time since 
1921, on June 23 by a majority of 215.. The act, 
somewhat moderated in debate, establishes as funda- 
mental principles that a general strike is illegal and 
nO man shall be penalized for refusing to take part; 
that intimidation is illegal; that no man shall be com- 
pelled to subscribe to the funds of any particular 
party unless he so desires; and that civil service 
employees must give undivided allegiance to the 
State. Associations of employers were placed on the 
Same basis as labor unions with reference to lock- 
outs, political levies, and other activities of indus- 

* trial warfare. 

The British Trades Union Congress on Sept. 8, 1927 
voted, 2,551,000. to 620,000, to sever relations with 
the Soviet Trade Union so long as the present Soviet 
attitude and policy were maintained; and declared 
unalterable opposition to the [rade Union bill. 

The Labor party at its annual conference Oct. 3 

took action in excluding the Communists. The reg- 
istered membership of the-British Communist party 
in September 1927 was 7,300, having dropped from 
over 10,000 in 1926. The British Cooperative Socie- 
ties, numbering about 1,450, with a membership in the 
Union Congress, June 7, 1927, voted 1,960 to 1,843 
to join the Labor party. 
The General Council of the Trades Union gave out 
at the 59th Annual Trades Union Congress, Sept. 5, 
1927, the number of trades unions as 170, with a total 
membership of 4,163,994 as compared with 4,365,619 
in 1926. The high mark was 6,996,000 in 1920. 


THE LIQUOR TRADE. 

Great Britain’s drink bill in 1926 was £301,300,000 

(£315,000,000 in 1925); this included 12,869,000 
gallons of whisky (14,010,000 in 1925); 26,600,000 
, barrels of beer (27,600,000 in 1925); and 16,492,000 
gallons of wine (15,840,000 in 1925). The tax on 
spirits was 72s.6d. per gallon as compared with 14s.9d. 
before the war. The customs and excise duties in 
1926-27 on spirits amounted to £43,531,000, on beer 
£84,187,000, and on wine £4,331,000. Northern 
Treland’s drink bill in 1926 was about £5,000,000, a 
decrease of about £3,000,000 from 1926; and the 
Irish Free State £16,500,000, a decrease of about 
£500,000. British exports of spirits in 1926 was 
6,516,804 proof gallons; in 1925, 7,360,886, and in 
1924, 8,372,936, 

Under the Housing Acts of 1919, 1923, and 1924, 
the number of houses built in England and Wales 
since the armistice up to the end of September, 1927, 
was 1,023,787, including 52,261 completed’ (with 
State assistance) during September alone; this. in- 
creased amount was due to the fact that the Govern- 
Tent subsidy was cut one-third beginning with Oct. 1, 
1927. In addition, 321,000 houses were built with, 

Out State assistance. These figures do not include 
those built for rehousing Dar pases in connection 
with slum clearance schemes. he average cost of 
non-parlor houses ranged from £415 to £450, and 
parlor houses cost about £60 more. The average 
weekly rent for all types in 1927 was 9s.5d. The 


- total payments of Exchequer Subsidy since the war 


to Mar. 31, 1927, was £53,993,691, the figure for 
1926-27 being, £8,375,948, and the estimates for 
1927-28 are £9,340,000. Apart from the granted 
subsidies increasing assistance has been given by 
local authorities by way of loans and guarantees, the 
total amounts during the last four years having been 
as follows: 1923-24 ,£3,227,496; 1924-25, £8,296,299; 
1925-26, £14,287,495;1926-27, £15,471,531. 

The total number of houses completed in Scotland 
upto Dec. 31, 1926, under schemes of State assistance, 
Was 49,808, including 1,118 steel houses put up by the 
Housing Trust in behalf of the Government; a fur- 
ther 28,450 were under construction during 1927. 


45 The number completed in 1926 was 13,592 


592. 
The Ministry of Health estimated that there is 
Still need of 500,000 houses to make up the war 
shortage and to repiace those which become unlivable 


_ year by year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE DOLES. 

Unemployment continues the great economic and 
political problem. The number of registered workers 
is slightly below 12,000,000, covered by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. This number does not 
include agricultural workers, domestic employees, 
national or local government employees or workers, 
who receive regularly more than 250 annually. The 
record of the aKa fo eed omitted) is: 


924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Jan Si Soees soo 1,287 1,320 1,237 1,201 1,332, 
April 30........ - 1,251 1,087 1,0: 982, 1,022 
June 30.......... 1,638 1,049 1,699 1,640 1,005 
AUE Bl ses opcnian 1,418 1,191 1,606 1,550 1,076 
OUb.' 31 oa ease es 1,230 1,247 1,295 1,516 1,071 


The 1,076,000 unemployed on Aug 31, 1927 was 
aye men, 845,000; women, 161,000; boys and girls, 

The Ministed of Labor reported that unemploy- 
ment had varied from 1,936,081 in January, 1922, to 
a minimum of $78,200 in May 23, 1927, the lowest in 
fact since 1920. In June 1926, the peak for three 
years, with 1,669,000 out of work, the miners on 
strike were not included. The previous peak was 
June 24, 1921, when 2,044,639 were out of work, of 
which 1,459,639 were men. The total amount paid 
in doles by the Government in 1926 was about 
£13,207,000, and in 1925, was £4,726,310. 

A bill to amend the Act in many particulars was 
placed before the House by the Government in - 
October 1927. 

The average number of unemployed and approxi- 
Mate payments to them for six years was: 


Ave. Un- Approximate 
Year (Ending March 31) employed. Payments. 
1920-21. - 1,130,000 +£34,000,000 
1921-22 »750,000 52,850,000 
1922-23 1,360,000 41, 0! 
1923-24 1,203,000 35,971,000 
1924-25 .--. 977,000 47,216,500 
1925-26... -.....1,046,800 50,201,758 
Total Payments. oC, <suluess ewes oe £261,919,258 


The number of persons receiving domiciliary relief 
under the Poor Law in England and Wales on June 
25, 1927, was 1,171,000 (2,140,000 in June, 1926, and 
890,000 in June, 1925); and in Scotland, 138,572. 

The total amount paid from the rates in England 
and Wales in 1925-26 was £31,400,000; and in 
Scotland £3,678,000. Total £35,078,000. 

Pension services of all kinds carried in the budget 
estimates totaled £127,459,000 in 1926-27, and 
£129,246,000 in 1927-28. Of this war pensions were 
£63,957,000 in 1926-27 and £61,877,000 in 1927-28: 
old age pensions, £29,983,000 and £32,746,000, (with 
£4,000,000 additional in contributory account each 
year); and State employees, teachers and police, 
£29,707,000, and £30,623,000. The number of war 
pensioners on March 31, 1826 was approximately 


1,794,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

The total number of pensions payable under the 
Old Age Pensions Acts March 25, 1927, was 1,031,575 
(men, 361,140; women, 60,435). To this must be 
added 166,132 pensioners under the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act’ of 1925, 
making a total of 1,197,707. Of these, 1,175,259 
were payable at the full 10s. rate, and 22,448’ at other 
me Bs ae ye Roce. The total amount 
pa pensions ng the year was approx 1 
£29,983,000. edie 

The number of applications for pensions during the 
yo was: contributory, 234.898; non-contributory, 
63,377. Claims rejected and pensions revoked dur- 
ing the year totalled 46,235, of which 10,329 were on 
account of age, 14,316 on account of poor relief, 19,338 
on account of means, and 2,252 for other reasons. 
ort Re ae Be PO pensioners of 

ose - dea ‘ormation reac the H 
otic was 117,443. t eee 

age pensions were introduced into Gr 
Britain by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith = teal 
Prime Minister in 1908 and were later extended 


means do not 
(broadly speaking $250) was entitled 
to a pension The weekly amount was ten shillings 
id not exceed 


week. On March 31, 1924, there were 91 
pensions payable, 326,805 to men and 980.966 1S 
women. e budget carried for old age pensions 


UL 
£23,300,000 in 1923-24, and £24,201,000 in 1924-25. 


* 
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The provisions of the act were greatly expanded 
by Parliament in 1925 on the initiative of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Churchill, who made it a 
feature of his budget. The new act in effect Jan 4, 
1926, applies to all now insured under the National 
Health Insurance scheme, that is to 70 per cent 
of. the population of the United Kingdom, 

It will provide pensions for widows, orphans 


£144,862,212 in 1926. On March 31, 1926, the 
National Savings Certificates outstanding amounted 
to £475,575,000. Postal savings deposits were 
£275,000,000 in 1925. 

The Government's policy of protection was 
upheld on Feb 16 hy 4 vote of 335 to 149. The 
Commons of Feb 20, 1925, rejected a bill giving 
Women the franchise at twenty-one (mow twenty- 
five) and on possession of the same qualifications as 


men. A tax on betting went into effect on Nov, 1, — “ 
and paraans yatter i s age of Seas, er here 1926; it is 2 per cent on eyery bet made on the \, 
Lie and employed alike will eontribute four grounds of a race track and 3}4 per cent on every : 
pence extra for men and two pence for women, bet laid elsewhere. The Chancellor of the Pxchequer 


these contributions rising py stages to seven pence <taeoyit one the annual betting ‘turnover’ 


The new Law of Property Actin effect Jan 1, 1926; 
changes and greatly simplifies the British Law regard- Ve 
ing ownership and transfer of real estate. It a Fe 
abolished many ancient tenures and feudal rights and 
provides only two wuys of holding lany in England— Fe 

y free hold and lease hold for a term of years. It hand 
abolished all legal distinction between the sexes in 
land holding and does away with the old rule of 
primogeniture in the inheritance of iand where the 
owner dies intestate. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably in- 
tertwined in the fabric of British) history. _But 
there are many others in England, London, Dur- 
ham, Manchester, Birmingham, Liyerpool, Leeas, 
Sheffield, Bristol, and Reading (1926); in Scotlan 
St. Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and 
one in Wales, 

At these sixteen universities there were, in 1927, 


after reaching the age of sixty-five. 

Ali domestic servants and agricultural laborers 
will come under the new Dilan, The only workers 
who do not are those earning more than £250 a 
year or who belong to excepted occupations, such 
as the police force and civil serviee, schoolmasters 
and the like, who have their own scheme of insur- 
ance superannuating, 

The additional burden on industry is estimated 
at £10,000.000 yearly, and the amount of the an- 
nual pene liability would be canitalized at $3,- 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE. 


Compulsory insurance against loss of health and 
for the prevention and cure of sickness is provided 
under the National Insurance Acts (1911-1921) 
under the Ministry of Health. Estimated number 


carried £42,406,000, which includes the expeneieare 
in Scotland, and on museums and galleries; C) 


Were men and 5,000,000 women, The average pay- , 1 
ears =! Bpedl and certified efficient) in England an 
Se AER ee oP - vg oe Vales for element education was 21,391, with 
7,150,000 pupils and about 166,000 teachers, I 
Boowaes there were 2,901 schools with 676,000 


pup 


GOLD IN BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The £164,500,152 gold holdings of the Bank of” 
England on’ Aug. 5, 1925, was the largest in the’ 
history of the institution. On April 29, 1925, the 


stood at £155,742,064. The lowest holdings since 
then were £143,711,895, on Jan, 20, 1926. Betore 


emigr: 

from the United Kingdom in 1921 were 130,000; in 
1922, 113,000; to foreign countries, in 1921, 43,000; in 
22, 40,000; excess of nts over immigrants 
in 1925 was 84,259: and in 1924, 91,262 Under the 
British Goyernment’s overseas lement plan, 
which was in operation from April, 1919, to Dee 21, 
1922, 82,196 British qagevice coy and women 

. with their children (37,199 men, 21,672 women and 
23,325 el ndren) were given free passage to overseas 


dominions; 3 chose Australia; 26,560 Canada; 
12 300 New and 5,894 South Africa 
bi the Em: Settlemen 


1925. 1926. 1827. 
In 1925 the e Ling euered 30, S: é “asa ih 1d holdings £100. 467 £158 805 ist 178 
im ” ings. ....«t By a 2 
1926 66 103 (21,486 men, 18,668 women, and 25,999 old he in ba : 
children}; of the latter 32,732 went to Australia, |“ qept., gold & notes 35, 84,382 33,939 
11,795 to New Zealand, 21,344 to Canada, and 232 to | Notes in circulation. 144,775 140,214 136,989 
Sey Africa. Total emigration from Great Britain | Public deposits..... 27,1 79) 0,99: 
and Northern Ireland in 1926 was 116,601 (140,594 | Other deposits..... * 102,391 106,859 109,864 
inion of which aoa von persone es (Gow. marie” A00tg ore Baa 
5 Smpire . 5 A er securities..... 5 
States (29,549 in 1925), and 5,555 to other foreign | Ratio of reserve.... 27.28% 28.03% 25.03% 


. countries (5,820 in 1925). 
% an deatns (with rates), and marriages in 


Births REFUNDING MATURING DEBT. ‘ 
the United don and Northern Ireland for two 


The British Treasury met the outstanding bal- 
ances of the 5% and 4% national war bonds due Oct, 


‘ Bi Deaths. arriages. | | "1927, amounting to £65,000,000 with an issue of 
: 1923....900,130 (20,2) 526,858 (11.8) 335,582 | 44/2") yururing in 1934, ‘The price set was 99.68 
1926,» 5,865,529 (10.8 Tinpeled ST pres ake and the bonds were over subscribed as a premium of 
i 1926, 694,563 (rate 17.8 ag against 18,3 in 1925) and | Ty) ‘Treasury has to meet in 1928 these maturing 
deaths 483 804 Gate 11,6 a8 against 12.2 in 1925); the : ae Teun: Ane ae 
i nth peneeart tet 6,28 gains 17-22) wae 70 in | ans: March 1, £67,713,087 314% wor loan ADE. 


36,430,476 4% and £110,0 ar 
oans: Sept. 1, £20,269,956 4%, and £177,985,321 5% 
" total £412,430,813. The first 

three issues are to be covered in a4 314% conversion 
loan callable after April 1, 1961; for the 34% % £132 
15s was offered; for the 4%s8 £134, and for t 5% 
£142 of the new bonds for each £100 of the old. : 
The 1929 conversion requirements amount to 
£98,730,000 in war bonds but during that year the 
government is expected to exercise its option to repay 


ee Dationa 
- 1926 as against 75 in 1925 5%, ti 


925. 
The expectation of life at birth in Great Britian 
is now ears for males and thirteen 
youre ae ior Taelos than. it was sixty years 


uct ome ofp reeaneaT2 4 ohh a 
The proportion oP Suens was 602 per 100,000. ‘The 
number of Americans living in England was 19.171 
(13.637 in 1911). e average number of children 
for all men was 1.27 each. 
tnorlaesl strength of the Ponca tn, scot 
? , AD 

pasiane ae ue trent aon Metropolitan 

ice was 

The amoun 2,354,703 depositors in Trustee 
Savings banks, of ion tere er 437 thoes was 
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try, 78,338). British garrisons in India numbered 
60,223; in the Mid-East under control of the Air 
Ministry, 6,287 including colonial and Indian troops. 
The strength of the territorials in Great Britain 
Jan. 1, 1927 was 146,522 of all ranks. The strength 
of the army reserve was 92,000. The estimates fpr 
1927-28 provided for a maximum personnel of 166,500 
-officers and men. 

The budget estimate for the Army in 1927-28 was 
£41,565,000; in 1926-27, £42,500,000; in 1925-26, 

44,500,000; and in 1924-25, £45,000,000. 

The strength of the navy in its chief units at the 
end of 1927 was: Battleships 16, battle cruisers 4, 


_ cruisers 54, airplane carriers 7, destroyers 176, and 


submarines 56. The battle cruiser Hood commis- 
sioned 1921 is of 41,200 displacement, carries eight 
15-inch guns and has a speed of 31 knots. 

Under the terms of the Washington Naval Arma- 
ment Treaty (see The World Almanac for 1923, pp. 

™675-85) the British Empire retained 22 capital ships 
of 580,450 tons displacement. To replace 4, dis- 
carded, two new battleships, Nelson and Rodney 

(35,000 tons, nine 16-in. guns, speed 23 knots), were 
laid down in 1922 and commissioned in 1927.’ The 
subsequent building program is: 
| 1924-25 estimates provided for the construction of 
five 10,000 ton cruisers and two destroyers, all 
completed. 2 

1925-26,—four 10,000-ton cruisers, and two others 
of the same type for the Australian navy (Australia 
and Canberra) to replace the obsolete cruisers Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. 

1926-27,—two 10,000 ton cruisers, one 8,000 ton 
cruiser, six submarines, two depot and repair ships. 

1927-28,—one 10,000 ton cruiser, two 8,000 ton 
cruisers, nine destroyers, six submarines, two mine 
sweepers. : 

1928-29,—one 10,000 ton cruiser, two 8,000 ton 
cruisers, nine destroyers, six submarines. 

' 1929-30,—one 10,000 ton cruiser, two 8,000 ton crui- 
sers, one airplane carrier, nine destroyers, one fleet 
submarine, five submarines, one net layer. 

. The personnel Jan. 1, 1914 numbered 144,871; and 
for 1927-28, 102,275, of whom 7,500 were officers. 

The budget estimate for the navy for 1927-28 was 
£58,000,000 net, for 1926-27, £58,100,000, and for 
1925-26,£60, 500,000. 

The Royal Air Force was created in April, 1918, 
by the amalgamation of the army and navy wings. 
At the close of the war, November, 1918, it was 
composed of 30,122 officers, 263,410 airmen, and 
3,300 service airplanes. On March 15, 1924, it 
was composed of 3,500 officers, 31,500 airmen 
and 460 first-line airplanes (exclusive of reserve 
and training machines); 1,000 were added to the 
personnel in 1925. The strength of the Air Force 
Jan. 1, 1927, was 62 squadrons (of 12 airplanes each), 
55 being regular and 7 auxiliary air service. Of these 
35 were in England and 18 abroad, while 18 flights 
(of 6 planes each and equivalent to 9 squadrons) 
were attached to the Navy. To the Home Defence 
force were assigned 21 regular and the 7 auxiliary 
Squadrons, and 2 new regular and 1 new auxiliary 
were added in 1927. Aliso in 1927 one new regular 
Squadron was added for the Army cooperation, and 
5 new flights to the Navy Air arm. 

The 1927-28 estimates provide for 3 new Home 
Defence squadrons, 1 squadron for the army and 5 
flights for the Navy. The estimates provide for a 
personnel of 33,300 officers and men. 

The budget estimate for 1927-28 was £15,500,000; 
for 1926-27, £16,000,000; for 1925-26, £15,531,000, 
and for 1924-25, £14,511,000. For civil aviation 
£464,000 was allotted in 1927-28 and £357,000 in 
1926-27. The air routes maintained were London- 
Manchester, London-Amsterdam, London-Paris, 
London-Brussels-Cologne, and Cairo-Bagdad. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. 
(Ulster.) 


AREA; 5,237 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 1,256,322. 
; ee eh popu ation. ied 425,156. 
v1 113 e 0; ercorn rr : 
1869); appointed Dee. 11, 1922. fits niks * 
Prime Minister, Viscount Craigavon (Sir James 
Craig), 1921. 


, Minister of Finance, H. M. Pollock. 


Minister of Home Affairs, Sir R. Dawson Bates. 
Minister of Education, Viscount Charlemont, 
Minister of Labor, J. M. Andrews. 
Minister of Agriculture, B. M. Archdale, 
Minister of Commerce, J. Milne Barbour. 
Speaker, R. W. Hugh O'Neill. 
_ Secretary to Cabinet, C. H. Blackmore. 
Chairman of Senate, Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
Six of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of Ireland, constitute Northern Treland, 
ogether with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down, 


. 


Londonderry,. Fermanagh and Tyrone. The last 
two returned two Nationalist-Sinn Fein Members cf 
Parliament at the November, 1922, election on a’ 
pro-Free State platform by a majority of about 
7,000. The elected members did not take their 
seats in the Imperial Parliament, nor did the nine 
elected Nationalist members to the Northern Irish 
Parliament (which is wholly Unionist without them) 
take theirs. 

In the general election of April 3, 1925, the result 
was: Unionists (Government), 32; Independent 
Unionists, 4; Nationalists, 10; Republicans, 2; 
Laborites, 3; Tenants’ Party, 1. Joseph Devlin 
and Eamon de Valera were returned unopposed 
and the former with three other Nationalists, took 
their seats. The voting strength of the parties was: 
Unionist (Government), 210,834; ndependent 
Unionist, 34,816; Nationalist, 91,694; Republicans, 
20,665; and Labor, 18,123. 

A separate parliamentary and executive governe 
ment for Northern Ireland was established in 1920 
and “contracted out’’ of the newly established 
Irish Free State in December, 1922. The Parliae 
ment consists of a Senate of 26, and House of Com- 
mons of 52, both elected with power to legislate in 
local matters except such as are of Imperial concern 
or specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 
Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the House 
of Commons. . (For settlement of boundary question 
see Irish Free State.) 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the Imperial authorities, which makes 
certain deductions and remits the remainder to thé 
local exchequer; the contribution to the Imperial 
exchequer being tentatively paid at £7,920,000 a 


ear. Total income and expenditures were: 

ear. sneome. Expend. rplus. 
1922-23 ....... £16,980,828 £16,948,786 £32,042 
1923-24....... 14,536,857 14,490,079 46,778 
1924-25....... 13,240,000 13,089,000 ,000 
1925-26....... 12,726,000 12,676,000 50,000 
1926-27. .....% 11,173,000 11,138,000 35,000 


The census of April, 1926, returned the population 
of Northern Ireland as 1,256,322, an increase of 
0.5 per cent. over 1911. The population of Belfast 
was 425,156, with 35,288 in its suburban districts. 
The ‘country is larger than Connecticut by 300 
square miles. 

Se grey in 1926 was 12,844, in 1925, 8,723, and 
in 1924, 8,000. 


The religious census in 1911 was: Roman Catholics, 
430,161; Protestant Episcopalians, 327,076; Presby- 
terians, 395,039; and Methodists, 45,942; of other 
professions, 52,313. 

Ulster in 1925 had 1,061,311 acres under crops; 
the wheat crop from 3,668 acres was 69,494 cwt.; 
oats, 2,315 acres, 44,644 cwt.; barley, 321,897 acres, 
5,473,956 cwt.; potatoes, 154,493 ‘acres,’ 1,168,523 
tons; hay, 478,156 acres, 1,053,450 tons; and flax, 
37,812 acres, 5,855 tons. There were 105,215 
agricultural holdings of which 12,801 were under 
peti bie between 5 and 15, and 29,156 between 

an Nd 
_ Linen and shipbuilding are the chief industries, 
both controlled in Belfast. The lin 


value of £17,000,000, were ‘Girt in 1926. The 


workers, with an 
tr 3 oe tons a a 
nemployment was severe in the spring of 1925. 
pong estimated at 54,000. It reached a ee of 
68,300 (25.7%) in December, 1925, and was 52,800 
in December, 1926. The situation improved in 1927 
and in May the number was 33,200 (12.6%). 

_Drawii old age pensions in 1925 were 15,160 
Men and 25,514 women; 37,105 drawing 10 shillings 
& week: total amount of pensions being £1,036,335. * 

There are 600 miles of railways. In 1926,. there 
entered the port of Belfast 5,551 vessels of 2,775,478 


IRISH FREE STATE. 
(Saorstat Eireann.) 
AREA, 26,592 square miles. 
rag eer ge census of 1926, 2,972,802. 
ITAL, Dublin; populati 

316,471; with suburbs. 410,156) eee 
Governor General, Timothy M. ay & 1 

pointed, Dee. 6, 1922. > Celie Ea iene 
President of the Ewecutive Council, William TT. 

Cosgrave. 
vie fier and Minister for Finance; Ernest 
Minister for Justice, Fitzgerald Kenny. 
Mintster for Defense, Desmond Fitzgerald. 
Minister for External A ‘airs, a 

Commerce, Patrick Meee” as pene at 
Minister for Education, J. Marcus O'Sullivan, 


: Foreign Countries—Ivrish Free State. 


Ministers outside the Cabinet: Minister for Locat 
Government, Gen. Richard Mulcahy. 


the Vicereg: e. 
the signing of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. 
stitution had been adopted Py, the Dall on Oot. 11, 
and enacted by the Imperial Parliament on Dec. 4. 
The last British troops, 3,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Sir Nevil Macready, handed over the 
barracks and posts to the Free State soldiers on 
Dec. 17 and sailed from Dublin for England amid 
scenes of ie aeares good will, (The history of 
ng up to the establishment of the 
Trish Free State may be found in The World Almanac 
for 1923, pages 142-144. 
Under Article XII of the Anglo-Irish Treaty, 


bs direct negotiation was effected by the parliaments 
Great Britain, and Northern Ireland, and the 
Dail, whereby the boundary 

then existed. The Free State was released from its 
share of the British National debt, and in turn 
assumed the responsibility for compensating the vic- 
tims of the actual fighting in Irelan 

up of the Free State. 

The franchise is held by all men and women over 21. 
The electorate numbered 1,789,293, and 1,073,955 
votes were cast, when the second Dail Eireann was 
elected Aug. 27, 1924, on a system of proportional 
representation. The result was: Government party, 
65 seats (votes cast 415,143); Republicans, 44 
(286,161); Farmers, 15 (135,972); Labor, 14 (142,- 
388); Independents, 15 (94,291). _The Republi 
led by Eamonn De Valera to take the oath 
and enter the Dail. It may be noted the parties are 
all pro-treaty except the Republicans, the voting 
showing the people to be about three to one for the 


treaty. 
The third Dail was elected June 8, 1927. Its com~- 
Cumann 


na 
44- 
15; Farmers, 11; National 


ond’s party), 8; Sinn Feiu, 5; 
Independent. ; and the er, 
returned without contest, 1; total, 153. 

The Republicans vote totaled 350,835, but they 
with one exception refused to take the oath and 
ee ea: President Cosgrave was 
One of the strongest members of the Government, 
Kelvin O'Higgins, V 


Justice, was iy 10. The 
Government introduced a drastic Public Safety Bill 
em) the Government at any timé to declare 


offenses 
penalty to carrying concealed arms; 

pens A the Government to proscribe subversive 
organizations and depo and to 


suppress subversive p On Aug. 4 the 
Dal passed this bill logethes with an electoral 
amendment compe! candidates for the Dail 
to e themselves beforehand to take the oath 


ral ta Ber eee 
the oath on Au A a y 
jeal formality having no binding significance. 


oath reads: 

“T do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to 
the Constitution of the Irish Free State, as by law 
established, and that T Will Dea ossors by aw, 1B 

rge V, aD 1 
yirtue of the common citizenship of Ireland with 


565 


Great Britain and her adherence to and membership 
in the group of nations forming the British Common- 
— ec iy oe ih 

e era and his followers took their seats in 
the Dail the following day, giving the opposition 
apparently a majority over the Government sup- 
peeved: “by the Farmers and Independents, Thomas 


leader of the Labor Party, moved a vote of « 


no confidence on Aug. 16, but the vote was a tie, 714 
to 71, owing to the abstention of Alderman John 
Jinks (Redmonite), and the Speaker gave the casting 


vote for the Government. - —~ 
i} 


The margin was-too small to carry on. Cosgrave 
dissolyed the Dail and forced a new election which, 
on Sept. 15, returned a fourth Dail with this compo- 
sition: Government, 79 (Cumann na nGaedhal, Bi: 
Farmers, 6; Independents, ut Opposition, 73 (Fianna 
Fail, 57; Labor, 13; National League, 2; Communist 
(Jim Larkin), 1. A by-election gave the Govern- , 
ment one more seat. 

Cosgrave was re-elected President of the Executive 
Council, and took Michael Heffernan, leader of the 
Farmers, into the Ministry as Postmaster-General, 

A sult brought in the Supreme Court of New York 
City to settle the ownership of $2,500,000 held by 
the Harriman National Bank, being the remainder of 
$8,000,000 subscribed in the United States to a bond 
issue of the Irish Republic after a two weeks’ trial 
was dismissed by Justice Curtis H, Peters on May 
li, 1927. He held that the Irish Republic never 
ex: , therefore the Irish Free State was not its 
successor, and that the money, less legal fees (which 
were heavy), should be returned pro rata to the sub- 


seribers. 

The Irish Free State consists of the three Southern 
provinces: Leinster, Munster and Connaught, and 
three counties: Cavan, Donegal and Monaghan of 
Ulster. Two of the remaining six counties of Ulster, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone (population exceeding 200.- 
000), have pro-Free State majorities as shown_ by 
the election for members of Parliament on soy 

nD 


husetts. 
The census of April, 1926, in Ireland, returned 
for the Irish Free State a population of 2,972,802 
be compared with 3,139,688 in 1911, a loss of 3.7 


Ireland 

(1,230,219 in 1911, a gain of 0.5 per cent.), making 
the total d 

in population is partly accounted for by the with- 
drawal of the British troops and their dependents, 
numbering 
the war; about the same number of officers and 
men who settled abroad aft 
than 8,000 members of the 
have left the country. Commenting on emigra 


Provision was made in 1925 for the utilization of 


the water power of the River Shannon, using Derg - i 


Lough, Rea Lough and Allen Lough 
with a storage capacity of 827,000, 0 cubic meters. 
The fall is 96 feet. While the plant will ultimately 
generate 165,000 horsepow se an 


nm of South 


U j 
Toz6. 30,041 left the Free State, of which 26,063 went | 
to the United States, and in 1925, 30,167,—-26,416 to 


the United States. 
Dublin showed an increase from 304,802 in 1911 
to S847 Jo Tas FS tty th Hae 
1911 n or the city, 
eh tricts, The population of Cork In 1926 


is 78,468; of Limerick, 39,690; and of Waterford, — 


646. 
ie tne average annual births from 1911 to 1926 were 


64,584, (21,1 per 1,000), and deaths, 48,764 (16.0 © 


Per alenais of 1911 returned 2,812,509 Roman 


The 
Catholics; 249,535 Protestant Episcopa 


Presbyterians; 16,440 Methodists; and 15,718 of 
other professions. (For the religious census i 
counties of 1911, see The World ‘Almanac for 1926, 


page 576.) ‘ 

Trinity College, Dublin (founded 1591), had in — 
1922, 1,400 students, and the three constituent 
colleges of the National University of Treland 
(founded 1909), at Dublin, Cork and Galway, had 
1,220, 570 and 220 students respectively. ? 

The number of schools (1925) was 5.659 with 
488,900 pupils and 13,500 teachers. The 


1 


ans; 45,486 


udget | 


i 
{ 


4 


_ —a maximum of £6,000,000, subject to readjustment 
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Trade with the United States was: 
Year. ft 


tor 1925-26 provided £3,475,832 for elementary 


eduration. Secondary schools numbered 284 with mports. Exports, 
TOQB oh ohs depisees Mee Ieee $7,280,334 $1,268,678 
PPPNO atreegt 1926): vei cst toe eae 1 18 1,476,397 


The strength of the army, 1926, was 1,080 officers 
and 17,880 men; for which the budget for 1926 
provided £3,053,117. 

There are 13,000 ‘‘pubs,’”’ licensed to sell intoxi- 
cants, or one to every 230 persons, and the Gov- 
-ernment is taking steps to cut the number in half. 

‘Agriculture is the chief industry. In 1924 the 
production was: Wheat, 23,396 tons from 27,465 
acres; oats, 527,982 tons from 756,313 acres; barley, 
129,659 tons from 163,642 acres; e, 3,980 tons 
from 6,424 acres; potatoes, 1,457,449 tons from 
383,392 acres; and hay, 4,175,685 tons from 2,099,- 

639 acres. Farm animals numbered in 1924: Horses, 
388,540; mules and asses, 241,599; cattle, 4,194,189: 
sheep, 3,127,921; swine, 937,812; goats, 193,484. 

The number of small holdings in Ireland, exclud- 
ing all Ulster, in 1918 were: Not exceeding 1 acre, 
80,929; from 1 to 5 acres, 29,381; from 5 to 10 
acrés, 37,047; from _ 10 to 15 acres, 34,443: from 
15 to 30 acres, 74,476; from 30 to 50 acres, 44,227; 
total, 300,503. Holdings of above 50 acres were 
77,015, making the grand total of holdings, small 
and large, 377,518. 

The Irish Free State Land Purchase Bill, put 
before:the Dail, May 28, 1923, to enable the Govern- 
ment to acquire, compulsorily from landlords, lands 
for distribution to tenants and to present holders 
of uneconomic tracts in congested districts, affects 
about 70,000 tenants, and requires about $120,000,- 
000 for the operation of its provisions. 

The bill provides that rents accruing up to the 
first gale (rent) day of 1920 shall be remitted. 
Arrears since that date, however, shall be paid, 
subject to a discount of 25 per cent. One year’s 
arrears become payable on the passage of the Dill. 


The Free State customs tariff'is practically identi- 


The consolidation of the railways comprising 
2,077 miles, formerly Feehan by twenty-six com- 
pantes, into one operating company known as the 
Great Southern Railway, was completed early in 
1925. The authorized capital (1925) was £44,- 
034,755; gross receipts (1926), £4,344,653; expen- 
ditures, £3,895,220. Total railway mileage was 2,668. 

Vessels entering the ports in 1925 numbered 
10,126, of 8,193,375 tons. 

Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. The width of the strait dividing 
Europe from Africa is fourteen miles. The Rock 
has been in British possession since 1713. It has 
been elaborated, tunneled and armed until it. is 
considered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 
has been constructed at its foot. As a naval base its 
position is of the greatest strategic importance. 
The Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
1,396 feet in helght; the aréa is nearly 2 square 
miles; a narrow isthmus connects it with the Spanish 
mainland. Its population, census of 1921, was 
18,061 (estimated, fixed civil; population Jan. 1, 
1925, 16,177 and 1,268 aliens). The military estab- 
lishment numbers about 3,500 men. Gibraltar is 
a Crown Colony and the Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief, per Gen. Sir Charles Monro, G. C. B., 
exercises 1 the governmental functions. The 
revenue for 1926 was £162,250, and the expenditures 
£167,267. In 1925 there entered 4,732 vessels of 
6,532,168 tonnage. 

Trade with the United States — 


The passage of the bill continued that process } Cal. Year. mports. Exports. 
of land distribution which has been in progress | 1922...............22.0.--0--. $2,723,024 $8,520 
since 1870. Between that year and the DECSERT HPO 2S ica ie sere Spode 2 oe ee 615,131 16,373 
about 400,000 tenants have become owners of their | 1924...22/27222212c.ut yt 906,991 10,245 
holdings. About 70,000 tenancies remain, and these BT OFS ge er oe a 1,347,724 34,425 
will be converted into proprietorships by the new | 1926........./112222772 2777177 :676,792 30,800 
measure. In addition, the condition of members Maita, an island 17 miles long by 8 de and 


of the agricultural tenant class now in possession 
of unproductive holdings will be improved. 

The fiscal autonomy of the Irish Free State was 
gompicted on April 1, 1923. Then the collection 
of all duties from taxes was undertaken, a customs 
System was established, and taxes hs ended and 
distinct from those imposed by the British Govern- 
ment. were levied. 

The budgets for the fiscal year-ending March 31: 
Year. R 


Sea and about 180 miles from the African coast 
has had centuries of stormy history. It was annex 
to the British Empire in 1814 following the Napo- 


evenues. Expenses. les, and the total area, inchudin the nei; 
iSVR EY) Nie eee ae a ara £31,614,376 £36,846,273 | islands of Gozo and Comino, is ra oy ae 
ein pistols clic Vordiahe cere ,542,0) 29,218,631 | The civil population, estimated 1925, 225,242. 
TO 25-26) vai ceiesn ces See 27,596,810 ~~ 30,485,680 The Governor, Gen. Sir John Du Cane, K. C. B. 
MORGAR Tin a discth Goth es « 25,060,378 27,075,137 | (1927), has an elected Legislature to care for purely 
CE kd ig ee ag 23,800,000 23,874,000 | local affairs. The revenue of the colony in 1925-26 


Following the report of the Commission headed by 

Dr. Henry Parker Willis, former Secretary of the 

~ Federal Reserve Board. of New York, appointed in 
1926, the Dail passed a Currency Act which became 
law Aug. 20, 1927. It makes the unit of currency the 
Saorstat pound = 123.27447 grains of gold 916.6 fine 

' (=the pound sterling), and authorizes the coinage.of 
pound and 10-shilling pieces when bullion is pre- 

| sented. It establishes a currency commission with 
which is associated share-holding banks. This Com- 
mission will issue legal tender notes based on gold, 
British bank notes, Government short term Securi- 
ties, or sterling balances held abroad, and also will 
provide for the issue by each share holding bank of 
consolidated bank notes based on commercial credits, 


Cyprus is an island, third largest in the 
Tanean Sea, forty miles from Asia Minor and ones 
populetiaey estimated Dy oat ie 74.945, “44 
a eC. 
Dopalsgnn te cinon 1923, 324,945. It 


Nicosia is the capital, population, 1 a 
towns, Larnaca, 10,652; Linasol, lai Ot ee 


y per cent. of the land area is culti 
Revenue, 1925, £668,131: expenditure 2619621: 
debt £192,991, all for public works. Imports, 1925° 
" , i 


583,19 198,615. 
Trade of'Malta and Cyprus with the United States 


“\Gteat Bitate and Northern Tre! 

reat . n an orthern Ireland supplied 

4 about, 80 per cent. of the imports and took oe per 

' cent. of the éxports In 1924 and 1925; 80 per cent. 
of the imports and 90 per cent. of the exports was 


trade in live animals and in food and drink, Trade Expo 


Imports. . 
tree eee eweee eee. $1,492, 909 $109,497 
122,525 


for these two years was: 

Year. imports, Exports. 1oaa. SRE EG cc Tope Aue 
TD: OA eae £65,811,406 £48,448,395 | 1925° 5 ene Ik Tpit é. 
TEES ca ae a 62,913,230  43'362’921 se hebthees ce. 4’eigions trend 


R ‘DISCOVERY AND PROP 
» The political and commercial control of chromite eels thee eee 
now rests largely with England. 11,863 long tons in 1925, seems ¢3 fmounting to 
Until 1911 virtually all the chromite mined in New | dependent of the control of the Chrome Go, “Chan y 
pped ar 


Caledonia was shipped by French compames, but Japanece: Bates ay en thts ore was shi pe 
deposits 


in that year a consolidation was made. with the For many years B 

Chrome Co. (Ltd.), of London. During the same | of Auasola. be operated yan the, BE 

Cnping Mine.) and thus the Chrome’ Ce | HOES gH the War thee Gebonta Wee 
oy e : i 

(Ltd.) controlled the major part of the world’s output, . ‘br ds mee 


Chromite in Rhodesia has 
In 1914 the Chrome Co. (Ltd.) took over oth aoe are Tapidly expand 
largest producer in Baluchistan, ‘Che Indian proc auispane =o mow “many, independent 


Lng 


ont 
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ag ales Di cd anal ves—Canada. 
ae. > : - ie : 
The PBominion of Canada. 
(From data compiled by R. H. Coats, Dominioa Statistician.) 
«LAND AND WATER AREA, BY PROVINCES. 


| - -/T’L Land 
Water. |& Water. 


T’l Land 
Land. Water. |& Water. 
Sq. miles.|Sq. ey is Sq. miles. ce 1 


; Sg. 
Prince Edward Island . NSS ovis area 184||Alberta.. 252,925 2 255,285: 
Nova Scotia. SES oe ak 353,416 356,855 


; PROVINCES. Land. _ PROVINCES. 


206,427 

ASS Rie Me .|1,258,217 
Bg eRe 365, 1,38 2 é i a 
231,926! 195906] 251,832|| Total...........-+. 3,547,230] 137,493/3,684,723 — 

a ai Rae 243,381| 8.3191 251,700 be 


oy Note.—Owing to the Labrador Boundary Award, | 
, the area of Canada was reduced by 112,400 square 


POPULATION OF CANADA, BY PROVINCES, 


ep wears Cats SS 
PROVINCES. 1901. 1911. 1921. | PROVINCES. 1901. 1911.. 1921. 
| 73,022} 374,295 588,454 f 


miles 106,970 square miles of land and 5,430 square — 


miles of water, i 


Priuee Edward Island . 88,615 
Nova Scotla.......... 9. 837 178,657| 392,480) 524,582 
New Brunswick MUROM Coe fl hie vo ce 27,219 12 
along ,648, . .36£,199|| Northwest Territories . 20,129 6,507 
a 2'182'947|2,527,292| 2,933,662) |Royal Canadian Navy.}...---+--|++> 


2,182,947|2, 
" - Manitoba. 255.211| '461,394| "610,11 2020 "52 SRS ee 
‘| 7925791 49974321 757,510I| Total.............- 5,371,315'7,206,643) 8,788 
1,698,395 were married, 


2,698,754 were single, 
119,708 were widowed, 3,670 were divorced, and ~ 


9,418 were not given.’ Of the females, 2,378,844 — 


: 

} 

: population of the prairie provinces at the last census, | Were single, 1,631,761 were married, 236,522 were 

- _. a8 of June 1, 1926, is given below: - Widowed. 3,731 were divorced, and 7,680 were 

- Manitoba .. 0.5. s. o 25.0 ee A ee AA AU ar sb orm — Po 48 e 

vi Saskatchewan........+--+ ete Swe ee wee -820,438 Paced ¢ 
if Resas sc : 7,321,654 were of B ‘There 

¥ Tie eee ee eee Scr eae CUR ON nen ain 1-AG. Ra: 4 


a Of the population in 1921 there were 4,529,945 | classes: German, 294,636; 

J males and 4,258,538 females; population per square | Hebrew, 126,196; Dutch, 117,506,; Ukrainian, 1 
mile, 2.41. The densest gent Bo square mile | 721; Russian, 100,064; Italian, 66,769; Chine: 
was 141.47, in Beauharnois, Quebec. Of the males, 39,587; Japanese, . 15,868. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION. 


From From From From | 
Other YEAR United | United | Other 
Co'ntries (Fis Kingdom] States. Co'ntries 


40;256| _ 96, 
73,182| 1 


CHIEF SOURCES OF CANADA'S REVENUES. 


Custo Excise Post Peal Wore | Dominion 
War Tax ms. x! a 0! nel. R’ys 0} 
Revenue. Office. jan Canals.) Lands. 

jars. Doltars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
nh Sih 40,461,591 12,958,708 4,652,325 


41,437,569 | 12,586,475 5,125,373 
46,053,377 | 14,010,220 5,933,343 


Prodocow comer 
=) 


63,266, 

177,484,161 | 105,686,645 | 36,755,20 
"634, "469 | 35,761,997 | 29,016,771 | 1,228,858 

181,634,875 118,056 69 6 29.016,77 8,858 


182 +500, 
"036, "535 | 1,391,368 
147,164,158 | 108,146,871 | 38,603,499 28,782.53 301.358 


oo 127,355,143 42,923,549 30,334,575 i a " 
eater das 741:968,678 | 48,513,160 | 29,069,169 | 1,601,635 


WNWNWPS 
w 


. 
t > 
} hg oe 


ASSETS AND NET DEBT OF CANADA. 

.{ Total Assets, Ned Debt. 

eS ee, ~ $99,737,109 | $261,606,980/|1916....... 
: 10 3 260,867,719]|1917 


| $321,831,631 
iristes ss aly datecee | 104,094,793 -[ es 260;867, 7191 F191 4s soa A d 


” 


ia S61'60 713. ;340,878,984 
ee ee See “ 480,211,335 | 2/422)135,802 
Se As eee es 27 o 435,050,368 | 2,453,776,869 
Ler cran ag a atea “A 401,827,195 | 2,417,783,275 

He 400,628,837 | 2.417,437,696 

5 379,048,085 | 2,389,731,099 


; 06... | 426,211,953 | 2.'347'834'370 
; eon apd. 097, 731 449, 376,083 
eae adian Government Revenues (Consolidated  $129,096,339: 2), cog ae 485; (1923), ert as 
ee ke ee ee 
386, 6,6 
oe 4 for Bees: pO eeeATD, tia orcas OSs Oe i, 1693), 88,648. 773 72 
Fi y é > 
Poot (1924), $2,701 "427, “011; (1925), $2, 789, 619, 061; 
sh $2, 864,01 9,213. 
Liabilities (1920), $2,784,068, Ors (1921), 32,556,- 


33 
iia poe 190; (1922), $2/364'822'657: 1923), $2'436,587,- 
“$320, 6 6, ios lad $2, =o 022/171; (1925), $2,774, 771,757; 
fe and bent! inion ‘Government Say- (igs $2,846 907. 
posits as of March 30 (1920 ife Tieaeenee 1a orce in Canada (Do go n 
$39, Riter' , 808; $35 38.68 $34, 666, 6 834: Gonaen (1920), 8, 5801 100,007; (1921), $2,934,- 


07; + | 843,848; Saar? $3,171,388,996; (1923), $3, 433° 508,- 

1 98 6); 330, 544: poe v33i O02, 043. | 673; (1924), $3,763,996,472; (1925), $4,159,019, 848; 

1 on’ deposit, (1926), $4, 609,902,248. 
), $2,438,079, 792: 32, 264,586,736; Fire Insurance at risk in Canada (Dominion 
 $2)120/997030: $2;107/606,111: companies) ieee $5, 969,872,278; eee $6,020,- 
4); $2,130,621; 780; $2,221' 160.611. 513,832; (1922), '36,348,637,436; (1923)," $6,306,- 
26), $2 277,192, 937,041; (1924), $7.22 4,475,267: (1925), $7,588,297,- 
Capital Bald ‘uD 520), $123,617,120; (1921), | 679; (1926), $8,045,437,096. 


CANADIAN COMMERCIAL FAILURES, 1926 (Dun). 
Trade Commercial. 
Assets. Liabilities, 

" Doltars. Doilars. 


Manufacturing. Trading. Other Com’]. 
No.| Liabilities. | No. | Liabilities. | No. Liabilities. 


Dollars. Dollars. 
2,187,593 
844,550 


* 720,332 
6,950 


. 16,900 


364/400 


815,982 ; 764,007 ” 45,025 
.25,668,509 | .37,082,882 16,465,754 17,320,905 3,296,223 
32,651,834 | 45,767,825 24,046,514 19,514,049 2,207,262 
47/937/42 530.9 ae oae'eee 6,664,228 

31. ‘791, 382 1 2,679,287 


91 7| 33,004,203 98: 
10” if He it 1} 7,704,505 Aa 918,580 
11,251/341 


7 90} 5,142 111,273 
13;051,900 "132 
Teens ‘455, "O04 bags 9] 2/3697132 


"646 7989'520. 
30/526'358 13'877.414 BBS ory 


was also banking failure, Iia- | bilities $18, 560,000 in 193; and four, Dbiliti 
00,000 in 1924 ie Manitoba); one, Ha- $220,000,in 1922. There were no bank tallutente 1927. 


Fiscal Years Ended March 31. 
1922. 1923, 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
‘Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
7,155,520 6,374, 4.595 6,516,473 4 5,974,575 8,564,575 12,482,353 
19,999,419 13} sid’ 575 | 10,090,470 |" 10,415,986 |" 26, 532,831} 10,230,696 


692 392,301 1,073,135 +833,904 ; 
24,313,873 | 40,487/852 60,342,395 | 51,915,273 | 44)884'507 52,279'941 


! 52,321,274 | 60,114,025 78,023,173 | 70,139,738 $2,645,486 75,501,976 


cir Me meee 8 ob Seen a 7 "| 15,626000 2,229'000 
5,942,265 | 12'859/913 |°""5,870.994°| 14 4. 305 13,052; "567. 
25,092,724 | 42'544'667 | 27'849'807 67,365,986 Pato 090 34/817/000 _ 


ay Sa pe mentale Ib Sie tate ry tl a 
75,048,121 88,541,545 | 35,962,270 82,764,645 73,864,000 47,099,000. 

Manan aoe Tl ado oe oo Le ee Poe oe wa er 

‘Grand Total. +1 127,369,395 | 148,655,570 | 113,985, »443 1 152,904,383 | 156,509,486 122,600, TB 

4 


MGB lloeree fa o'c siz ok 41 ) 
44,008,024 |" “3i,947, Gi ‘ Res yitty ciel ls 7,867,000 4 B18 008 


ie 4 ahs te, oon 5 q 

End of Year (Fiscal). Total aT Assets. Net Debt. 
$615.156,171 
i) 98 


r 


: 
ell 


io 
i 


4.4% 


~, 


- which at time of acquiring had relatively little Sey ects which has a trackage (1926) of 
es. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


Track- : Gross Operating + if 

Year. age (a). Capital. Passengers. Freight. Earnings. seepenses.: j 
Miles. Dollars. Numbers. | Short Tons. Dollars. Dollar. i} i 

1910 (June B30)... ..0-.-+} 31,386 1,410,297,687 | 35,894,575 4,482,866 | 173,956,217 30,805 440 AV 

1911 3 oe +} 32,511 1,528,6 9,201 | 37,097,718 79,884,282 | 188, 494 | 131,034,785 2 aig 

1912 * 0 84,58: 1,588,937, 41,124,181 $9,444,331 | 219,403,753 | 150,726,540 yi 

taka a ee yt 183 46,203,765 | 106,992,710 | 256,702,703 | 182,011,690 

1915 a Re 45,833 1,87 

1916. a F 48,319 1,89 

1917 2 ~ 50,2 1,9 

1918 St Ede gon ees 50,245 1,999, 

191 G - 50,220 | 2, 2 

1919 (Calendar)........ 50,69 2,036 

1920 = = 51,174 | 2,17 

1921 See! fa Leeeren 51,747 | 2,16 

1922 een Ess tne ge wee 1,8 2,15! 

1923 Ses Ak Sakis 51,936 | 3,26: 

1924 s «««| 52,692 3,41 

1925 haere s ee 54,286 3,47 R 

1926 ae Sa Se 54,279 | 3,560,948,932 | 42,68 


(a) Single track duplications excluded. 

Figures of capital for the last three years include The trackage of the Canadian Paclfic Railway in 
advances of Dominion Government to Canadian 1926 was 19,654. The other principal railways are | 4 
National for operating expenses, interest charges | now, in pursuance of the overnment policy of ~ 
and stock acquired by Dominion Government | nationalization, included in the Canadian National 


value, also cost of constructing Government lines. | 27,543 
’ FOREIGN TRADE OF CANADA SINCE 1868. 


Total Total YEAR Total Total 


YEAR Total 
Imports. Exports. (Fise.)| Imports. Exports. 


(Fise.)| Imports. 


ollars. Dollars Dollars. Dollars. Dollars Dollars. 
1868. . 67,090,159} 52,701,720 100,671,628]  90,185,466||1908..] 352,540,879 263,368,952 
1869... 63,154,941 56,256,573 109,098,196] 87,210,911||1909..| 288,594,196 259,922,366 
1870 66,902,074) 65,571,212 111,682.573| 94,309,367|11910..| 370,318,199 298,763,99. 
1871 4,214,388} 67,483,268 111,533,954] 97,470,369 ||1911 452,724,603 ,000, 


1876. . 92,513,107 79,726,398) 

1877. . 94,126,394; 75,141,65 457, es 

1878.. 90,395,851) 79,154,678 126,307,162} 159,529,545 |/1918. . 963,532,578] 1,586,169,792 
1879.. 78,702,519} 70,786,669 149,422,416 »880, 1919..} 919,711, 1268, 765,285 
1880.. 69,900,542} 86,139,703) 172,651,676) 183,237,555 ||1920 1,064,528, 123] 1,286,658,709 
1881 90,488,3 97,319,818) 177,930,919| 194,509,143 ||1921 1,240,158,882]1,210,428,119 
1882 111,145,184) 101,766,110 196.737,804| 209,970,864 }|1922 747,804, 753,927, 
1883 121,861,496 »454,2 225'094,809| 225,229,761)}|1923 802,579,244) 945,295,837 
1884..| 105,972,978] $9,222,204 243/909,415| 211,055,678 ||19 893,366,867] 1,058,763,297 
1885. . 99,755,775| 87,211,381 ‘| 251,964,214] 201,472,061 |}1925. . 796,932,537| 1,081,361,643 
1886. . 95,992,137 85,194,783} | 906..| 283,740,280] 246,657,802 ||1926. . 927,328,732|1,328,700,137 
1887. 105,107,210' _§9,510,242‘'1907. - 250,225,835' 192,087,233 111927... 1,030,892,505 1,267,573, 142 


The imports are of merchandise for home con- $369,080,218; 1924, $430,707,544; 1925, $417,417,144; ~ 
sumption. The exports include foreign as well as | 1926, $474,987,367; 1927, $466,419,539. i 
domestic Doe: the total of foreign for 1927 Merchandise imports from U Kingdom— ~ 
being $15,415,636. In 1927 the dutiable merchandise | 1921, $213,973,562; 1922, $117,135,343; 1923, $141,- 
in aS was valued at $659,897,013, the free 330,143; 1924, $153,586,690; 1925, '$151,083,946; -w 

ree Ae. igh 4 table does not include gold or 1026, A gat 1027, BOS Oe Oeangd cage > he 
un’ 1 er rts or exports. erchandise expo! om— ae 
: Merch: , 1S U. S.-1921, $856,- | $312,844,871; 1922, $299,361,675; 1923, $379,067,445, | 


andise imports from 3 

176,820; 1922, $515,958,196; 1923, $540,989 738: | 1924; $360,057,782; 1925, $395,843,433; 1926, $508,- 

1924,  $601,256,447; 1925. 509,780,069; 1926, | 237,560; 1927, $446,876, 101. 

$609,719,637; 1927, $687,707,719. Note.The figures given for year ended March — 
M (C; rod 31, 1927, are preliminary, and are subject to slight. ‘ 


erchandise an uce) exports to U. S. P 
—1921, $542,322,967; 1922, $292,588,643; 1923, | revision when final reports have been issued. 
VALUE OF U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE (STATED IN DOLLARS). FISCAL YEARS 


FISCAL Exports Imports FISCAL Exports Impo FIscaL Exports Imports Day 
YEAR. to t: 8. From U. 8. YEAR. to U.S. |From U.S.|| YxaR. to U.S. |From U.S. 


901.0 ...| 67,983,673 107,377,906 || 1910. . . . .|104,199,675 |218,004,556)|10)0- ---« 454,873,170|750,203,024 
ee 66,567,784 /113,001,033 || 191d. 2. _|102,041/222 (981,384,657 ||1921.<-- Ae eae 467] 8501761820 < 
iene 2 Ba'8 S385 143/329, ek 292,088,643 13.968:198 % 
76 || 1914. ... .|163,372,825 |396,302,138))i920..... 1050, 1909, 
1808 3,040,108 189.330-4 3 316 301'306,488 [370,880,549 ||1925. ..-- et iad 30780009 ; 
3'180,439 |149.085,577 || 1916...-- "306, '880,549||1925....- "417, "780, 
teoee cr. §0814.871 205,309,803 || 1917..-.- 280,616,330 |665,312,759||1926... . - 474'987,367| 609,719,637 
1909. .... $5/334,806 170,432,360 11918. .... 417,233,287 '792,894,957 “***1466,419,5391687,707,919 
Y Figures for 1907 cover nine months. : ; 
PULPWOOD AND ; 
: p Kinds ot Wood 
Province. ed. 


Dollars. 
32,110,241 
20,919,084 976,71 
4,321,609. 147,869||Heml 

846 43 


1,515, 46: 
3,240,451 234,154 
74,306) . 


20, 
069,656 
Manitoba. ....-.+-++- 4,408) 272,675 


he Motel: <2. 4s.e steece=! 5,092,461) 62,181,537 2,772,507, 
cerns, 114; number of employees, 


jn the Canadian | 560; pumber of con # 
gon pnd ana rape icy Was $460,397,772; | 28,031; 1925 wage total, $38/560,905; value of pulp 
yalue of 1925 output of pulp and paper, $2340,896,- 1 and paper exports, $154,555,951. ; 


- 


Doliars. es. hel: | __ Dollars. 


Not taken. Not taken: _ 
taken. 151,497,4 Not taken. — 
ioe BiB ee . 5 .796,130 


391, 
4. 


362, 200,688,000 
459,149,200 1672, i :000 | 201,050,600 
‘ 22,987,048 | 409,811,000 | 445,180,000 12,741,057 | 383,419,000 184,108,000 ; 
YEAR (Cal) Corn for Husking. Barley. Rye. 
: wat Acres. | Bushels. Dollars. ‘ Bushels. Dollars. - | Bushels. | Dollars. 


17,222,795| Not taken : 1,341,324|Not taken 
0} 22,224,366] Not taken 4 psa Not taken 


,407, 807, ; 200|13'678.700 
-|238 4 82 3,688,500} 9,721,800 
209,725! 7,815,000! 7,780,000|3° 9,384,600 
26 agricultural yields—Beans, 1,159,500 of wheat, 220,453,000 
9,932,300 bushels; mixed yeh a 5,831,000 
34,559,000 bushels; flaxseed, 5,947,700 of rye. 
ishels; hay and clover, 14,916,000 tons; potatoes, : oe ee ee Sree ’ 
8,682,000 cwt.; peas, 2,635,000 bushels. ; barley, 38,943,642; rye, 6495/3384: 
Of the 1926 Canadian grain crop the three prairie} peas, 146,887; beans, 22,251; buckwheat, 319,383: 
x inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and, Alberta, { corn, 4,611. 


ea 


COAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA. 


Nova New Saskat- British Yukon Total Total 
Scotia. |Brunsw'k.| chewan. | Alberta. Columbia. |Territory.} Production Value. 


Doltars. 
30,909,779 
26. 646 


49'261/951 
59,797-181 


Quebec. Ontario. Totals. 


Fe ee 
Dollars. | Net Tons.| Dollars. Net Tons.| Dollars. | Net 
44 3,237| 85,255 : 79 Tae S90 I 
58 17,282 7,606, 9. 12,307,125 
esfou 14 


419,521 
331,797 


sees 
rt Ra aca 630°320| 10:604.675 
nahedt es GG7O2Saee ces: 
_ The output of steel in 1926 was 776,888 
cent. over the 1924 figure. 
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ar GANADA'S GOLD OUTPUT. 


. 

YEAR. Dollars. ;Ozs. Fine YEAR. Dollars. |Ozs. Fine YEAR. Dollars. )Ozs. Fine 

; 27,908,153] 1,350,057|| 1909. ....... 9,382,230] 453,865})/1918........ 14,463,689] 699,681 
ss ».24,128,503)1,167,216)|1910.......- 10,205,835] 493,707||1919 15,850,423] 766,764 ~ 
. 121,336,667] 1,032,161||1911.......- 9,781,077| 473,159}/1920.. . 115,814,098] 765,007 

8,843,590] 911,539]/1912...... 12,648,794} 611,885]/1921.. 119,148,920] 926,329 

16,462,517). 796,374), 1913........ 16,598,923} 802,973]| 1922 26,116,050]1,263,364 

14,159,195 ; de pal 15,983,007| 773,178!|1923 25,495,42111,233,341 

s 11,502,120) 556,415})1915........ 18,977,901] 918,056]|1924 31,532,443}1,525,382 
8,382,780} 405,517/|1916........ 19,234,976} 930,492]/1925.. 35,880,826] 1,735,735 

9,842,105) 476,1121/1917........ 15,272,9921 738,8311| 1926 36, 141,89111,748,364 


The gold production, 1858-1900 inclusive, is valued at $143,619,546. 
GOLD PRODUCTION, BY PROVINCES: 


ee ee a ee 
Nova British Yukon 
YEAR. Scotia. Quebec. Ontario. Alberta, | Colimbia. Territory. Total. 
Lhe Ee ee) ee EE Raamracy bee-cashturt Oya Rae en Ete 
IDIO. 2. Fe ie eee $163,891 $2,565 $63,849 $1,850 | $5,403,318 $4,570,362 | $10,205,835 
! 60,854 12,672 42,625 207 4,930,145 4,634,574 9,781,077 
638 13,270 1,788,596 1,509 5,205,485 5,549,296 12,648,794 
44,935 14,491 4,543,690 |...-- 6.5. 6,149,027 5,846,780 16,598,923 - 
60,031 26,70 5,545,509 992 5,224,393 5,125,374 15,983,007 
137,180 22,720 8,404,693 4,026 5,651,184 4,758,098 18,977,901 
»305 21,375 |. 10,180,485 1,695 4,540,216 4,396,900 19,234,976 
45,685 31,235 $749,681 |..0-50--- 2,764,693 3,672,703 15,272,992 
24,310 40,083 8,516,299 558 3,624,476 2,118,325 14,463,689 
17,571 30,388 | 10,454,553 500 3,457,406 1,875,039 15,850, 
16,013 22,164 | 13,112,555 }....-..-- 2,896,577 1,689,051 17,754,485 
9,075 13,127 | 14,640,062 1,013 3,117,147 1,364,217 19,148,920 
$1,040) 4... acer es 20,678,862 |.....-.-. 4,286,718 1,125,705 26,116,050 
13,540 13.788 | 20,086,904 |...+...-- 137,26 1,243,287 25,495,421 
7 ; 21,643 18,253 | 25,668,795 |.--.- sees]. 5,079,462 719,897 31,532,446 
E " 33,612 33,116 | 30,202,357 |....-++++ 4,531,824 988,465 35,880,823 
1926... 34,687 75,680 | 30,950,180 t.....----+ | 4,552,021 §25,437 36,141,891 


Nore—Totals include small yearly Foductions from Manitoba in 1924, 1925 and 1926. 
CANADA'S SILVER PRODUCTION. 


4 
414,523 
310,651 


25,459,741 
22,221,274 


3,205, 
5,558, 466]/1907...----- 
4,452,333" 1908. ...---- 


40; British Columbia, 
10,583,611; and = Territory, 2,200,940. 


7 
Oat sae Rah OP tinker eee oe OO Ne ee 
19005 6. ..+5 18,937,138 52,493,863||1918....--- 118,769,434 
1901. ..ss 37,827,019 55,692,369] |1919.....-- 75,053,581 
* 1902...05 -o 38,684,259 55,648,011/|1920......- 81, 691 
-— 1903. .+<-.. 2,684,454 77,832,127||1921.....-- 47,620,820 
A 904...:...- 41,383,722 76,976,925||1922..-..-- 42,879,818 
P 1905......-- 48,092,75 75,735,960||1923....-.- 86,881,537 
19065. .ik-< 55,609,888) |1 100,785,150} |1924.....-. 104,457,44 
1907....--- 56,455,04 117, ,028||1925.....-- 11,450,518 
[1308 SgBss Re 63,561,380! 109,227,332) |1926.-....-- 132,345,152. 
NICKEL PRODUCTION IN CANADA. 
YEAR. Pounds. Dollars. YEAu. Pounds. Dollars. YEAR. Pounds. Dollars. — 
r — ll | | ee FS areaenee Eee, 
. 64 29,035,498 
33,732,112 
“9 002,917 


POND. crage neve dons oo 
1013.5, fuss et hee 
1914......- Rg eee 


joact Son eoas et es res 


pee 409 O08 3 
1 7590, é 1,934 54,634 
1936 : Be aces eet mask 4 80,848 | 11,996,601 


TT ON elk oe 
Fore nr 


AREA, 3,684,723 square miles (see tables). 
POPULATION, 
tables). 


Montreal, 


cities, 
521,893; 


population, 1921, 
Toronto, 


innipeg, 179,087 
~ 114,151; Quebec, 95,19: 


1926); Calgary, 63,305 
London, 60,959, St. John, 47,166. 


took office Oct. 21, 1926. 


Affairs—William Lyon Mackenzie King. 
Minister without Portfoltio—Raoul Danduranda. 


Lapointe. 
Minister of Finance—James A. Robb. 


Stewart. 
Minister of Agriculture—William R. Motherwell. 


_lishment—James H, 


Cardin. 


nu: , 
‘inister of Public Works—John C. Elliott. 
Solicitor General—Lucien Cannon. 


‘ostmaster General—Peter J. Veniot. 
Secretary of State—Fernand Rintret. 


Minister of Trade and Commerce—James Malcolm. 
of Immigration and Colonization—Robert 


* Minister 
_ _ Forke. ~ 
_ Minister of Labour—Peter Heenan. 


Atlan 


a 


‘able to ocean-going 
0) 

portin : 
xpor 
a 87,096, 


» exported of 
els. 


em ocean steamships 
fireproof elevators, with 
nty-six steamshi 


vessels can be loaded with grain 


twenty-four fireproof cold-storage 


aS CANADA, DOMINION OF = 
census of 1921, 8,788,483 (see 
ms ITAL, Ottawa; population, 1921, 107,843; other 
Se A teal <p 618,506 
(191,354 
_ census of 1926); Vancouver, 117,217; Hamilton, 
3; Halifax, 58,372; Vic- 


toria, 38,727; Edmonton, 58,821 (65,163, census of 
(65,613 census of 1926); } 


3 Of the other great rivers, the Mackenzie, fio 
3; | into the Arctic Ocean, has a length of 2,525 miles, 


Governor General—Right Hon. Viscount Willingdon, 
IGE CAS. sGy GC.) MAG. iGioCutm., GiiB: Si 
>, appointed by the British Crown Aug. 19, 1926, 


Prime Minister and_ Secretary of State for External 


“Minister of Justice and Attorney General—Ernest 


; Sted of the Interior, and of Mines—Charles 


Minister of Health, and of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
King. 

Minister of Marine and Fishertes—Pierre J. A. 

Minister of Raitways ana Canals — Charles A. 


\ Minister of National Defence—Col. J. L. Ralston, 


a-total wharfage of 8.56 miles, T' ) 
arrivals and departures of steam. and sailing ship 


hydro-electric plants 


power. "i 
‘ tee 
NATIONAL WEALTH OF CANADA 1921. \ 
‘er- : 
Estimated centage Wealth ~ 
Provinces. Wealth. Distn- Per 


bution. Capita. 

0.5 $1,353 
A 437 AN 

2d 1,541 

25.G 2,347 
33.1 2,507 
7.4 2,705 
12.8 3,757 
Alberta ci shank »950,973,479 8.8 3,317 

Brit. Columbia... .1,365,896,120 6.2 2,604 p 

MUKORS eee le 16,869,792 0.1 4,058 
Total.......,$22,195,302,443 100.0 $2,525 


Canada is the second best foreign market ($687,- 
707,719-in the fiscal year 1927) for American produce 
and manufactures and has the highest per capita 
consumption of American goods; it also is the chief 
source of supplies for the United States, sending 
over the border $466,419,539 worth of Canadian 
goods in 1927. The United Kingdom is Canada’s 
second best customer, taking $446,876,101 worth of 
Canadian goods in 1927. § } 

Capital invested in joint stock companies in 
Canada, agriculture excepted, Dec. 31, 1924, is as » 


follows: ; 
++ -$2,191,543,867 : 
30. 


British capital. ... 3 5,863,275 , 

United States capital -- 1,019,280,743 . 
WHLGE,,'. fs elaiuas bie Seta - 117,500,045. . 
BUC) Wea panes Weare te $3,634,187,930 


ott pg a an area exceeding 2,000,000 square 7 
es. 7 


cluding the Dominion Lands Branch, Forest Service, 

Reclamation ~ 

Topographical, 
minion Ob- 


Servatories, 
together with the 


There are 3,650,000 square miles land area in A 
Canada, of which, it is estimated, 400,000 square . 
miles pare merchantable timber. An 

uu 


season, so that 99 r 
cent. of western timber is coniferous. its ag 


year 1925 Canada had a lumber 
3,888,920 thousand board ied ee aie 


ps in 1926. Agri- 
$7,982,871,126 (1921) of 
Denn ¢ ) the 


2,500,000 persons. The gross value f 
1,668,175,000 in 1924 5000 in tes 


per cent. of the ©: 
grown in the Prairie Pro 
atchewan and Alberta. 

KG crops are in oats 


In ‘Nova Scotia, and Ontario apples are an important 


crop. 

Dairy product exports = ato 1927 were: Butter, 
9,878,400 pounds; cheese, 136,665,400 pounds 
(nearly all ‘to the United Kingdom); powdered and 
condensed milk, 30,542,300 pounds; fresh cream, 
4,496,528 gallons; fresh milk, 4,886,445 gallons. 

Meat exports in 1927 were valued at $29,408,705; 
in 1925 at 37,111,933. 

The production of furs for the 1925-26 season 
amounted to 3,686,148 pelts, valued at $15,072,244. 
There were 2,130 fox farms in 1925; value of animals 
and pelts sold, $3,652,633. 

Canadian fisheries are an immensely valuable 
resource. The waters are cold, the fish are of the 
most desirable species, salmon, cod, trout and white- 
fish, and the extent of the fisheries is very great. 
The value of the catch for 1926 was $56,360,633. 

The importance of Canada's mineral production 
has been sufficiently shown in the foregoing tables. 

Manufactures have increased greatly, both he- 
cause more Canadian firms are operating and 
because American firms have set up branches in 
Canada. The latter movement has been encour- 
aged by the desire to-sell in the Canadian market 
free of duty and to enjoy tariff preferences through- 
out the British Empire. The industrial census of 
1925 shows that there were 22,331 manufacturing 
establishments in Canada with a capital of $3,808,- 
289,981, employing 544,014 rsons and pay: 
$596,015,171 in wages and es. The value o 
the materials used was $1,587,665,408, and the 
gross value of the product, $2,948,545,315. 

The production of motor vehicles during 1926 
was 204,727, valued at $133,598,456. The number 
in 1925 was 161,970. Canada im 


is the grea 
Canadian National Rallway System operates prac- 
tically all cther important lines in the Dominion. 
Canada has spent large amounts in building good 
reads in the last five vears. 
Tt is estimated that tourists spent over $190,000,000 


The wonderful scenery of the Canadian Rockies 
is at its best in the seven National Parks, where 
These are the 
Rocky aa oe Park, around Banff (27,510 square 

esta! 5 


a ¢ q 
traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
made accessible to motorists by the highway from 
Calgary to Vancouver, newly completed except for a 
90-mile stretch between Golden and Revelstoke 
now under construction; and Jasper Park (4,400 
sq. m.), reached by the Canadian Northern Railway. 
There are also 10 large animal parks and preserves, 
and the broken lake country of Northern Ontario 
and Quebec is a paradise for sportsmen and campers. 

Canada maintains ite own military forces and 
controls the use of these forces, the same applying 
to its naval and air forces. 

At the Versailles Peace Conference, Canada, 


Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India 


were separately represented within the British 
Empire delegation. 


ain, original members of the e of Nations. In 
the Assembiy of the e of Nations they vote 
quite independently of reat Bri 

Canada, 


tain. 
in 1926 set-up independent diplomatic. 


relations with the United States, da Vincent 
Massey tne first minister. William Phillips, formerly 
Ambassador to Belgium, was made United States 
Minister to Canada. 

*} Canada, like the United States, is a Federation 
with provincial governments similar on the whole 
to the State governments of the United States. 
The Dominion Government, however, possesses the 
residual powers in legislation. 

Since 1858 the Canadian unit of currency has 
peen the gold dollar, of the same welght and fine- 
ness as the United States dollar. During and since 
the World War, 1914-18, the paper do was not 
redeemable in gold but payment was resumed on 
July 1, 1926. 

SIXTY YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


In July, 1927, Canada celebrated the Sixtieth 
Anniversary of the Confederation. Sixty years ago, 


trade amount to $120,000,000; and during the 
ten ‘Syeara 1867-77 the wheat crop did not exceed 


ushels. 
26,000,000 Prnadian foreign trade is twenty times as 
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"3,8 scattered throughout Canada, providing 
3,800 are 4 om ee aie 


Thereafter each of them_be- 
_ came ip its own right, side by side with Great Brit- 
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large as at the time of Confederation; manufactured 
products fourteen times as valuable; the wheat crop 
sixteen to twenty times as large, and the ratio of 
increase in other agricultural S ates even greater, 
Mining products, which had a value in 1886 of 
$10,250,000, hada value of $241,000,000 in 1926. 
Canada stands first in the production of asbestos, 
nickel and cobalt; third, in gold and silver, and her 
known coal reserves are exceeded only by those of 
the United States ahd China. 

Foreign trade amounted in the fiscal year 1926-27 


to $2,298,000,000, and placed Canada fifth among the — __ 


nations of the world. = 

In the West in 1926, the grain crop was valued at 
$557,544,000, and the total value of the fleld crops 
of the Dominion ‘amounted to more than $1,121,- 


,000. 

Canada is the most important expert market of 
the United States, taking 17% of the total exports 
of that country; and the United States, in turn, is 
the largest market for Canadian goods, taking 28% 
of the total exports of Canada. 

Great Britain is second only to the United States 
in imports from and exports to Canada. hte bi the 
last twelve months, Canadian imports from Great 
Britain had a value of $164,000,000 and exports 
amounted to $447,00 


0,000. 
In the fiscal year of 1921-22, Canada sold $413,000 _ 


worth of — to China and $387,000 to Japan; in 
1926-27 the exports to China amounted to $24,- 
473,000, and to Ja) $34,694,000. : 
Within the thirty-seven years between 1890 and 
1927, the acreage devoted to wheat crops in Canada 
has quadrupled. .In 1870, the wheat crop amounted 


to 20 million bushels, in 1900 to 5534 million, and - 


now the average annual crop amounts to more than 
400 million bushels. The growth in the production 
of oats is proportional to that attained in wheat, 
and the barley crop is now about 100 million bushels. 

In 1925, the value of dairy products amounted to 
$241,000,000, including 178 million pounds of butter 
and the 177 million pounds of cheese. 

The value of Canada’s primary forest products 
in 1925 was $209,276,561. Over two and @ half 
pillion cubic feet of standing timber is cut annually. 
Canada now produces one-third of the total world's 
newsprint and one-half of the pulp entering into 
newsprint production. 

According to the first Dominion census in 1870. 
manufactured products were valued at $221,000,000 
on a capital of $78,000,000. In 1878, a general policy 


century, manufactured products were valued_ at 
$481,000,000. The value reached @ peak of $3,772,- 
000,000 in 1920, =a in 1925 the capital invested was 
an 


$31,000,000, total loans to $54,000,000,’ and total 
000,000. In 1927 total assets had 
10 At the present time, the 
11 chartered banks (there have been many amalgama- 
tions), have 4,015 branches, of which more than 


S , the U! 
all of the principal commercial countries of Latin 


liquidate a large portion of the debt incurred during 
the post-war agricultural deflation. Farm ces 


improvement, Recent finds in 
Northern Ontario and Quebee, and the encouraging 
discoveries of oil in the West gave promise that the 
most interesting developments of the immediate 
future will take place in the mining industry. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Inoluding Labrador. 


AREA, 42,734 square miles, Labrador 110,000 square 


POPULATION, estd. 1926, Newfoundland, 262,280; 
Labrador, 1924, 3,874. 
CAPITAL, St. John’s; population, census of 1924; 


38,782. 
, Sir William L. Allardyce, G. C. M. G., ap~ 
pointed September, 1922. : 

Premier, Hon. Walter 8. Monroe, LL.D., D.C.L. 


PA AFR SS egies oe wR , 
Foreign Countrie 


_ Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British 
‘America, in the Atlantic Ocean, is an island the size 
of Virginia and a little larger than Cuba. It is 


of the harbor, 


‘bea by an earthquake. 


£2,009,593; debt, £4,581,175 


the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Cabot Straits. é 

_. Newfoundland is the oldest English Colony, Dis- 
covered by John Cabot, June 24th, 1497 (Cape Bona- 4, £3,074,042; in 19 
vista), it was, in August, 1583, formally occupied by The 

. ' Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and by the Treaty of Utrecht, 

‘1713, acknowledged to be British. A Governor was 

appointed in 1728, and in 1855 “responsible govern- 

ment” was accorded to the Island. It is administered 


by an appointed Governor, aided by an Executive | 1923...... Ghats lebovaratare Sgro 837,00 
Council, with a Legislature of two Houses, the:[\ 1924070206. Satie srs piel aie esos 7,291,08 
_ Assembly elected by manhood suffrage. Women| 1925........... Ben en 8,944.8 


,852 

‘were enfranchised in 1925. “ 389,159 
Newfoundland has steadfastly refused to join the 
Dominion of Canada. Labrador is by award of the 
Privy Council made in 1927 now incorporated in the 
ominion. It has 850 miles of coastline, and is 


inhabited chiefly by Eskimos engaged in fishing and 
huntin, 


entcondiand is rugged~in topography, and to 
this and to its rigorous winter climate is doubtless 
due the stern and peculiarly serious character of its 


1926 3 \cecatere'a aio's’oiscp bidieres eieie nS 


BERMUDA. 
AREA, 19 square miles. 


white); estimated 1925, 27,741. 


C.M.G., appointed 1927. 


was destroyed and sunk under the 
Revenue, 1925-26, £2,021,045; expenditures, 
Separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, | ~“Frinorte were, in 1926, £5,636,188; in 192 


9,110,754 | 


POPULATION, census of 1921, 20,127 (7,006 


CAPITAL, Hamilton; population, 3,000. 
gst Lieut, Gen. Sir Louis Jean Bols, K.C.B.;- 


_ ‘inhabitants, whose avocations are mainly fishing and Bermuda, a crown colony, is a group of 360 small 


_ lumbering. The. Colony contributed 11,922 men to 
the-British Armies in the World War, and 3,000 
others enlisted in the Canadian Contingent, 

_ By legislative enactment on Aug. 15, 1924, pro- 
hibition, in effect since 1915, gave way to a law 


the main island, capital Hamilton, is 


islands of coral formation, about twenty inhabited, 
in mid-Atlantic, 677 miles southeast of New York | 
and 580 miles east of North Carolina. To Americans, 


a favorite 


allowing the purchase of one bottle of spirits a day winter resort, fully 25,000 visiting it annually. 
by any one person and permitting,hotels to supply } q+ ships to New York quantities of Faster lilies, 


guests with beer and wine. 
' Besides the foodstuffs producible in that northern 


elected House of Assembly of thirty-si. 


Bermuda is an important naval base 


receipts at 
The reve- 


totaled 2,749,780 tons. 

Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. 
1O22 aioe o's cae mee seaceeee 


$63,478,635. 

_aqumports in 1925-26 totalled $27,552,305 ($34,093,- 
665 in 1924-25), chiefly textiles, fiour coal, hardware, 
and machinery, and exports $27,563,313 ($21,071,571 
_ in. 1924-25), chiefly dried cod and manufactured 

Paper, iron ore and cod and seal oils. 
 ,,, Foreign trade is heaviest with Canada, the United 
States second, and Great Britain third, in 1925-26. BARBADOS. 
_ Trade with the United States was: AREA, 166 square miles 5 
: Expo 4 


_* Cal. Year. Imports. rts. : 
Gea +++, $6,607,118 $2,301,963 | *OEVEATION, census of 1921, 156,312; 


+++ 9,623,273 3,712,706 | Governor, W. C. F. Robertson, C. M. G. 
seeeeseeees+. 8,851,385 9,038,965 1925. ‘ 


i h Barbados is the most eastern of ‘th 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Islands, in the West Indi . 


JAMAICA. at 13° north latitude. 
Sand Caicos Islands, } _ Of the total 106,470 acres, 74,000 are 


miles of narrow gauge railroad. 


population, 1921, 62,562. | exports, £1,421,035. 
ae 8,694; Port Antonio, {prads with the United States was: 


n, West Indians predominating. In ire 1,862 square miles. Tobago, 


t urists, The output of di 
\ ny citizens of this country visit the isl; : L387 
The island figures largely in the history of the 1000. were Ta 9 (4387.00 
Buccaneers of the West Indies before and during the 166 757 metric tons, valued 
me of Sir Henry Morgan, once its Governor. The the colony derived ’ 


id haunt of the pirate, Port Royal, at the entrance | 157,982 tons were 


& Tevenue of £ 
exported. 74.0 


++. 9,697,675. 2568.660 | CAPITAL, Bridgetown; population, 13,486. : 


es, lying out in the Atlantic 


The Governor is aided by two-Councils and an. 


x members, 


The franchise is limited to men owning property 
valued at $300 a year; in 1918 there were 1,408 | 
electors, of whom 934 were white and 474 colored. . 


with a well 


Tonnage entering and leaving the port in 1925 


Exports, 
$1,026,031 
1,099,075 
1,194,600 
893. 


yhad 
1,124,160 
est’d 1926, 


, appointed 
Windward 


y ducing chiefly sugar and cotton. Imports are 


cleared in 


1924 totaled 3,229,906. There are twenty-eight ‘ 


Revenue, 1925-26, £. 133; ex a 
250; debt £591,000. erates 1025, age a 


Imports. Cal. Year. 
Wisare\s ausheGle Ghatahs talk asa $1,541,050 $512,158 
<u ieiere ts seeeeess 1,519,371 |. 359,264 
Sea, ninety | 1924-----............000 cee 1,606,743 206,239 
+ and most | eco At tne te ee ce eee cee 1,410,511 455,685. 
British West tdi 3 idisOb sss » sR epWinw ess claw i 1,592,616 568,683 
ndies. It ls about TRINIDAD ‘ 
ate of Connecticut. It has a rather AND TOBAGO. 


114 square 


POPULATION, estimate 1924, 3 . 
ma ay ate rok fon Pty ed CAPITAL, Port au Spain; Pepuaesee 146 
om any other country, and een: ae Governor, Sir Horace Archer Byatt, K. C.'M.G. 
tas ‘country ritain. There Trinidad, the most Southerly of the West Indies; ’ 
males of rallroads Hes off the north coast of South America. ‘Trade ia 
ctlons for winter tourists petroleum in “19 : A 
in 1925), trom about = 
of asphalt ‘in 1924 was a 
at £385,949, trom which 


26 was 


» In 1925, — a 
; C bot LF 


est, both import and export, with the United 
States. Total area is: Trinidad, 1,191,678 acres, 
of which 517,538 are cultivatea; Tobago, 73,213. 
Products are mostly asphalt, oll, with derivatives 
therefrom. The peek mye lake, 110 acres in 
extent, on the island is immensely valuables and 
seems inexhaustible. 
There are 123 miles of railroad in operation. 

Peart, au Spain is one of the finest towns In the 


> - 
_. heavi 


ndies. 
Revenue, 1925, £1,662,874; ex “Haat £1,580,- 
749; dent, £3,400,504. Imports, £4:395,04 ; exports, 
i 5,170,355. 
fs ‘Trade with the United States was: 

: 2 Imports. Exports. 
NORD decree dewcam es yest ans $4,872,198 $4,519,754 
nd Sada 6 WN ca c's s 4,394,054 5,161,979 
Sed tp 4.36 a.n.5 e198 3,822,403 4.363.206 
TODD pp eect hve des estar sone 4,028,891 5,969,984 
WOR SCE Sc Gaal’: cca ve go GOO we 8,234,031 


‘ THE BAHAMAS, 

ARBA; 4,404 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimate Dec. 31; 1923, 54,886. 
CAPITAL, Nassau; population, about 12,000. 
Governor, Major C.. W. Orr, C.M.G., 1926. 

The Bahama Islands number twenty, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. 

Sponges and sisal are the chief sources of revenue. 

t growing is being developed. Trade with the 
United States is three times as heavy as with any 


other country, 
Revenue, 1925-26, £420,077; mditure, £415,- 
Imports, £1,761,000; exports, 


677; debt, £17,861. 
£48 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. 
AREA: Grenada, 133 square miles; St. Vincent, 150; 

St. Lucia, 233; total, 516. 

PULATION, estimate, Dec. 31, 1928, Grenada, 

$3,847; St. Vincent, 68,086; St. Lucia, 46,744; 

total, 168,677. 

CAPITAL, St. George’s, on Grenada Island. 
Governor, Sir F. S, James, K. B. E., Cc. M. G. 

The Windward Islands He at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent. and 
St. Lucia. Each has its own local Government. 

Products mostly are sugar, cccoa, nutmegs, cot- 


mace and fruits. 
: toPs otal imports, 1924, £666,966; exports, £729,706. 
at Total revenue, 1924, £251,234; expenditures, £249,- 
- —- 880. Total of debts, 1924, £378,050. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 


AREA, 648 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 122,242. 
CAPITAL, Antigua. 

Governor, Sir Eustace Fiennes, Bart. 


The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, are part 


evis, Ang ADS: 
d Gommissic aes cae 

I ds, with Sombrero, under oners, 
Sierwepe the latter having their own local Legisla- 


ture. 
Their chief products are sugar, molasses, cocoa 
and tropical Prowths. Trade with the United 
tes 


ss OTE a, se. 002: expend 

1925-26, £246,902; ture, £259,- 
ares debt, £279,250. Imports, 1925, £786,558; ex~ 
ports, £727,852. 


The trade of the Bahamas, the Windward Islands 


and the Islands with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. ports 
ee OR 74,151 $1,906,114 

Ly Gia ae ais Boer eae? 11923206 

1924...,.6 859 

JOZS Se 0m 

YO2Q6. . wecvecevese 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 

. AREA, 8,598 square miles. - 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 45,317; 
CAPITAL, Belize, population, 12,660. 
Governor, Major J. A. Burdon, Cc. M. G. 


ical fruits, mahogany, logwood, chicle, and cedar, 
much of which comes to the United States. Of thi 
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imports, a considerable trade is with this country 
and Canada, and comprehends things produced 
both in this country and Britain. 
eset eh Ei” stays oS PROSE 
. ; * * a orts, ’ * 
exports, £735,805. elegy oh ake 
ade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports Exports. 

1922. ‘ . -$1,846,925 $2,220,772 
817,034 2,227,140 
1,835,701 2,154,883 
2,162,405 2,834,1 
2,368,655 2,848, 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
ARBA, 89,480 square miles. 
POPULATION, censts of 1921, 297,691; Including 

124,900 East Indians, 

CAPITAL, Georgetown; population, 55,490. 
Governor, Sir Cecil Hunter Rodwell, K. C. M. G.j 

appointed 1925. 

British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil.on the south. It is adminis- 
tered by a Governor, assisted by a Court of Policy, 
seven appointed and eight elected, these with six 
others constituting the Combined Court that rules. 

Areas tilled are 177,000 acres, esse in 1925 
sugar cane from 55,673 acres, rice from 39,890 acres, 
ecocoanuts from 29,979 acres, coffee from 6,243 acres, 
rubber from 2,800 acres. Sugar production in 1925 
was 107,580 tons, of which 97,728 tons, valued at 
£1,413,696, were_ exported. 

The placer gold ing industry is important, the 
1925 production. being £36,048; total production, 
1884-1925, being £9,678,209, The production of 
diamonds in 1925 was 182,896 carats, valued at 


There are 97 miles of railroads and 450. miles of 
river navigation. In 1925, 3,224 vessels of 1,219,231 
tons entered and cleared the ports. 

Revenue, 1925, £1,095,574; expenditure, £1,126,- 
394: debt, £2,681,915. imports, 1926, $10,600,000 
gt i273,818 in 1935); exports, $12,300,000 ($14,218,- 


1925). 
Trade with the United States was: 


ports, Exports. 

$1,903,079 $309,477 

703,5 762,066 
065,23 930,9 


2,000,602 980,361 
1,581,544 1,206,157 
FALKLAND ISLANDS AND SOUTH GEORGIA; 
AREA, 6,500 square miles, including more than 100 

islands, and South Georgia, estimated, 1,000 

square miles. 

POPULATION, Falkland Island, estimate Dec. 
31, 1923, 3,510 (2,540 males, 970 females). South 
Georgia, 1925, 1,337; only 3 females. 

Governor, Arnold W. Hodson, Cc. M. G. 

The Falkland Islands lle 300 miles east from the 
Stralt of Magellan at the southern end of South 
America, Their main value is in their strategic 
location, although there are large sheep farms and 
whaling interests. It was off the Falkland Islands 
the British war fleet under Admiral Sturdee de- 
feated the troublesome German fleet in the late 
war, completing the elimination of the naval force 
of the Central Powers in the South Pacific, 

Revenue, 1925, £220,881; expenditure, £126,928. 


There is no debt. mports, £533,836; exports, 
whale oil, £3,581,482; wool, £322,514. 

Trade with the United States wus: 5 1 
Cal. Year. ports. ate 
TORE ude ses abbld edits Sable os SREOT] (SDT ayes 
1924 ss. eds oe eda a ees se 5,876 411,158 
TOQS.. socleisll widiowelss aed eieweee 3,77 654,510 
OQKS 5. Woe Vice Aes pees cee g ose 60,340 104,475 

INDIA. 


ARFA, of British provinces, 1,094,300 square miles; 
area of protected native states or agencles, 711,032 


POPULATION, of British provinces, census. of 
1921, 246,946,793; native states and agencies, 
71,939,187: total India, 318,885,980. 

CAPITAL, Delhi; population, 304,420. 

Viceroy and Governor Gener 

Wood), took office April 3, 1926. 

India is bounded on the north by Afghanistan 
and China; on the east by China, Siam and the 
Bay of Bengal; on the south by the Bay of Bengal, 
the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea; on the west 
by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, Persia and 
Afghanistan. Its territory is as large as that of 


square miles. Total India, 1,805,332 square miles, 


al, Lord Irwin (©. F. i: 
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BRITISH PROVINCES AND NATIVE STATES IN iNDIA. 


Area in Pop.,- Area in Pop., 
British Provinces. Sq.Miles. 193i. State or Agency. Sq. Miles. 1921. ne 
SWEET WALD) iu jibes a tlele oe 2,711 495,271||Assam State (Manipur) 3 8,456 384,016 
Berita oa ibeekae ree 3,143 ' al Baluchistan States... .. 3 80,410) eS 378,977 
ABSA Py ee ES bots cible 53,015} —7,606,230'|Baroda State. .... A 8,135; 2,126,522 
Baluchistan. Mees eens 54,228 420,648 |Bengal States... . 5,423 6,809 
PNA ele Aiea Swisher tens 76,843) 46,695,536 By d a0 One plates ee 28,556} 3,971,603 
Laie versie etal ,161} 34,062,189 |Bombay States (incl. States 

Biner ane nay Sp ietstate ate 3 py oe Ss0lzee in Western India Agency) . . 59,560! 7,463,723 
OPISSA BS cd hs am e'ete ae 13,786| 4,968,873||Central India Agency........ 52,317, 6,028,282 
Chota Nagpur... 2.0... ss08%8 27,065| 5,653,028||Central Provinces States...... 1,081] 2,217,406 
Bombay (Presidency)........] 123/621 19,348,219]|Gwallor State.....0......... 26,382 3,195,475 
BOUDRY oes bj ckse'e ne ER Cke 77,036| 16,012,342|| Hyderabad State.........2.. »- 82,698] 12,471,770 
ROU SANDE cs fol a abies oe RS 46,506| 3,279,377|| Kashmir State... ...2....... _ 89,807} 3,699,065 

UNG) ES Ea area ent te an a 80 6,500||Madras States Agency....... 10,644) 5,460.31 
OUI Eros gusts Seb ethene os 233,707| 13,212,192 Coehing yon ae oh ce, 1,351 rhe: 
Central Provinces and Berar. 99, 594). 4,008,848 


‘Travaneores 205% i. .% oa bis 7, 
Lease cos 29,469} 5,859,952 


CAT estan sea goers gene 5 

£5 ASA SOLO RAO A 163,838 (Agencies and Tribal areas). 25,500} 2,825,136 

TER RSE ES 5 Sam Nr nem ; 283 8,188]|/Punjab States Agency........ 30,742) 4,011,077 

fa Ns TY. ee oe 142,260] 42,318,985||Rajputana Agency........... 129,058} 13,308,781 
Northwest Frontier Province. . 13,419} 2,251,340}|Sikkim State................ 2,8 


1 , 
2,218] 1,164,824 


NGL Pea 9B Spec ae te A Gee a 
i ‘ 711,032] 71,882,687 


United Provinces 
Abra Hie al 


83;137| 33209, 
24,158| 12,166,642|| Total Provinces........... 


udh . 1,094,300) 247,003,293 
Total Provinces. ........ 1,094,300 247,003,293 otal India." st. aseeak eae 1,805,332'318,885,980 


the United States east of the Rocky Mountain 
States 


The. climate ranges from the extremely, hot in 
the southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 
west mountains, the whole being tropical in general 
character. 

Approximately 25 per cent. of the area is forested, 
among the timber products being sandalwood, 
teak, ironwood, deodar, sissal, satinwood, date 
palm, cocoanut, sago, banyan and acacta. 

' The country is essentially agricultural, 70 per 
cent. of the people living therefrom. By the 1921 
figures, there were in all of India, British India 
“and the native states, 318,885,980 persons, of which 
about 229,045,000 were supported by soll tillage, 
forestry and livestock husbandry: Agriculture is 
crude, although tmprovement of method is being 
attained through the efforts of the British De. 
Dartment of Agriculture, which maintains staffs of 
experts to inculcate modernity among the natives. 
They also teach better ways of caring for domestie 
5 Sokap ie at encourage the introduction of high- 

red grades, 

In 1924-25 there were 226,980,248 (net) acres in 
crops in British India, with 23,634,000 irrigated by | 
canals, 5,968,000 by tanks, 10,570,000 by wells and 
5,136,000 by various other ways. 


Main Line. Much of the otter privately owned 
Iileage was pores under guarantee and rebate 


The Sukkur Barrage in the Sind—one of the 
great irrigation schemes in the world—and the 
Sutlej Valley irrigation Project, in the Punjab have 
both received the sanction of the Indian Govern- 


financed by loans aggregating $50,000,000. It 
peorace for an extensive system of canals on both - 
anks of the Indus River to ap ea perennial! irri- 


— 


mustard, indigo, sugar cane, coffee and rubber. 
Livestock in 1924-25 numbered 120,340,000 oxen, 

30,612,000 buffaloes, 23,233,000 sheep, 39,237,000 
oats, 1,710,000 horses, 70,000 mules, 1,411,000 


was estimated at 1,400smillions of rupees. The 
construction of new works continued in 1925-26 in 
practically all the provinces. The Sutlej system 
will bring 5,000,000 additional acres under cul- 
tivation. The first unit was opened April 12, 1926. 


THE BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA. 


The British regular forces in India are’ paid by 
the Indian Exchequer. The expenditure in 1925-26 
was 562,500,000 rupees ($206,212,500.) The 
strength of the British Army in India in 1926 was 
62,179; and of the native a: > 192,682. They are 
organized in brigades and rvicne with the naive 


_INDUSTRY, MINING AND COMMERCE. 


British India in 1924 had 6,406 industrial establish- 
Ments subject to the Indian Factories Act, employing 
1,456,000 persons. The cotton industry is the most 


all India 8,286,206 spindles, and 150,680 looms, 
Jute mills come next, 86 in number, with 50,354 
power looms and employing 339,500 persons; cotton 


Manufacture of arms and ammunition printing, 
Machinery, founderies, lumber, tea factories, woolen 
goods, sugar, oil, and tobacco. 

In minerals, Thdia has an unusually wide e of 

roducts. Coal production in 1925 was 20 9 

ong tons: (1924, 20,256,084; 1923, 18,816,380; 
1922, 18,191,820). ‘Other mineral output in 1925 was: 
iron ore, 1,544,578 tons; manganese ore, 839,461 tons: 
wolfram, 772 tons; mica, 99,699 cwts.: co metai 
8,029 tons; lead, 321,854 tons; gold, 393,875 ounces: 
silver, 4,856,422 ounces: and precious stones, 149,506 
¢arats. About 254,000 work in the mines, 

India produced 8,728,000 barrels of yiherep in 
1926; 8,000,000 in- 1925: 8,416,000 in 1924; 8,406,000 
in 1923; and 8,529,000 barrels in 1922. 

Shipping entering Indian ports in 1925-26 num- 


are wholly British. The native army has 19 pack 
artillery batterles, 24 engineer companies and 14 
signal companies. addition there is an auxiliary 
force, organized in 1920 for volunteers of British. 
extraction, which numbers 23 infantry battalions, 

garrison artillery. batteries, 1] cavalry regi- 
ments, 19 railway battalions, 5 engineer companies 
ape 1 signal service teen eee Eight regiments 


reorganization of the Indian Governm 
consolidated the departments under three hoes 
Commerce; Industries and Labor; Education, Health 


~ 100,000 rupees ($3, 


pathway toward 
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‘and Lands, together with a Board of Revenue to 
‘shape a definite taxation policy. 


TO ADOPT GOLD STANDARD. 


The Indian Currency Commission, appointed in 
A St, 1925, to investigate the monet: system 
of India, recommended Aug. 6, 1926, a rola Stand- 
ard for Indla with the immediate stabilization of 
the rupee at its then rate of 1s. 6d., and the creation 
not later than. January, 1929, of a central reserve 
bank with separate note issue and banking depart- 
Mments, the banking department to hold the reserves 
of the Bank of India, to carry all the Government's 
accounts and to handle all oversea remittances of 
the Government. The profits after deducting 
dividend payments and reserves, would accrue to 
the Government. The bank would have for twenty- 
five years the sole right of the issue of notes. 

The commission does not contemplate the mint- 
ing and circulation of gold coin but the redemption 
of notes and silver rupees in gold bullion at the 
fixed rates;.in foreign exchange transactions, the 
bank would be obligated to buy and sell bills of 
exchange unreservedly at rates within the gold points 
for the transfer of bullion between London and 
India. The date recommended for the institution 
of the gold stundard is set at not later than Jan- 
uary, 1931. 

With no gold. coin in circulation the temptation 
to melt down one’s wealth—so prevalent among the 
natives—is avoided, and the fact that gold bars 
could be purchased from the Government at a 
never-varying rate would do away with the specula- 
tive holding and hoarding of gold that now prevails. 
Gold and securities redeemable in gold are to con- 
Stitute between 40 and 60 per cent. of the reserves, 
but never less than 40 ner cent. while actual gold 
would constitute at least 20 per cent., rising to 
25 per cent. within ten years. One-half of the 
gold reserve would be held in India and one-half 
abroad. The Indian Government received the 
Teport with favor. 

During 1925 India imported 3,421 tons of silver, 
valued at $73,263,157, and 10,393,867 fine ounces 
troy of gold, valued at $220,581,836, approximately 
55 per cent. of the world’s gold production and 
42 per cent. of the world’s silver production for that 
year. The United States was the greatest supplier 
of gold, providing 34 per cent., and 52 per cent. of 
the silver. 

Bullion imports in 1926 were 4,095,652 fine ounces 
of gold valued at 233,754,182 rupees (about $84,151,- 
500) and 127,325,729 ounces of silver valued at 
212,776,625 rupees (about $76,599,585). 

Gold is ee! eng th ——- va peanle, 
aS & reserve nst famine, and to form 
dot.” The “wealthy princes have accumulated 

ormous sums, 
on rhe net imports of gold into India 1919-1925 was 
$1,031,000,000. In 1906 the hoarded wealth of India 
stood at 000,000. In 1925 it was computed at 

an increase of $700,000,000 in 


,800, 


doning the back garden as a bank in favor of 
chernuee modern 4 of banking, and there is a 
steady conversion of hoarded rupees into investments. 

Recent budgets in rupees and converted into dollars 


= ,3666) are: 
ope rear, ree Revenues. Expenditures 
1925-26..... tite’ 1,306,797,000 1,304,384,000 
(479,071,780) ($478, 187,175) 
1990797...) bie... ..-1,304,297 1,303,766.000 
($478, 146,380) ($477,960,600) 
1037-28 tis leon se 1,289,600,0 ,252,600,000 
($472,767,360) ($459,203,160) 


i ? March 31, 1926 was 9,679,- 
eho eee er 548,358,000): about two-thirds is 
j uctive purposes. 
oa So28" mnskes pitied 19,308 people and 41,004 
were reported destroyed; 974 people were 
killed by tigers, and 1,559 by other wild animals, 
1,609 tigers were G ed and 4,660 leopards. 
“The birth rate in British India for 1924 was 34.44 
(35.06 in 1923), and the death rate 28.49 (25.0 in 1923). 
Great Britain officially defines British India as 
that part of the Indian ula which is directly 
under British rule, but the technical delimitation of 
British India shades off into other areas, where 
British influence predominates and is virtually 
The ‘British im status was given 
Victoria. was proclaimed Empress of 


ent there Britain is declared to be 
heb ans princi) hich has obtained in eos 
colonies and do! ons since the time the a a 
States separated som nae ae OTS pe 
a mee My autonomy and complete self- 
government. The ultimate objective is sald to be 
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that_absolute self-government which the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australla, the 
Union of South Africa and other areas have. The 
backward status of the people has prevented the 
realization of such an end so far, according to British 
autnoritative statements. \ 

Although the efforts of Britain to introduce 
better methods have accomplished much and have 
held loyal a large proportion of the people, there 
has lately been an arousal of extreme nationalism, 
with resistance by the agitators and their followers 
to British rule, taking, under the leadership of 
Gandhi, the form of non-co-operation. 

Women have Had the vote in some provinces 
since 1924. 

India had in 1925-26, 613,996 acres under opium; 
this was reduced to 148,750 acres in 1927. The 
Government of India on June 11, 1926, announced 
that it had decided to end opium exports for other 
than strictly medical purposes by effecting a 10 
per cent. reduction in 1927 and continut: that 
reduction yearly so that the last exports will take 
place in 1935. The exports will be under a system 
of direct sates to the Government of the importing 
country. The revenue from opium in 1924-25 was 
fe £3,292,500 in 1925-26 and £2,850,000 


India is ‘a member of the League of Nattons. 


POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF INDIA. 


The principal cities of above 100,000 inhabitants 
with their population, by the Poe ey of pees 


own. 
Calcutta (with 


Pop. ‘own. 
Allahabad. .-... 


Jubbulpore. ... 
Peshawar...... 
Rawalpind!.... 101,142 
There are also 51 with a population of between 
30,000 and 100,000. . 
RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF INDIA, 
(Census of: 1921.) 


Sects. Number. — 
Total population....,.......0++2++.--318,885,980 


HINGUS.. 0s ce vvcccecccceececveccess csalO,(a5,080 
Sik) 
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68,735,233 
4,754,079 


Europeans was 176,031 (mal 
ot EGR and aft Ane mena 


125,989; fernal 

Dy. ; Temaies, 
113,090 (males, 56,668; females, 56,422). The 
English language is native to 308,071 and 2,500,000 


2,400 castes and tribes, 
BO ON ence of 
Turanian tribes, i ohammedans, 
there are zt fendatory states, Hach cul 
eres stron, 
sad scietal rules, many of them with fanaticism, 
especially the Mohammedans, who even in far-off 
India look quite as faithfully toward Mecca each 
sundown as do those nearer to the capital of Islam 
for 1,000 years. The pea of these conditions, 
touching all classes, is probably the more assured 
because of all the population only about 11 per 
cent. is urban. - 


ILLITERACY IN INDIA. 


The fomowing Siaei of illiteracy are 


those 
of the census of 1921. } 


religious ‘beliefs 


ars 
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Able to Unable to 
Mie, ant Mite ce, 
an rite. an e. 3 
Males...-.-+ 19,841,438 142,623,691 162,465,129 
Females..... 2,782,213 150,807,899 153,590,112 
Total....4« 22,623,661 293,431,59 316,055,281 


In 1924-25 there were in British India 193,627 
“recognized” educational institutions with 9,186,411 
pupils and 34,602 “nrecognized’”’ with 610,933 
scholars. The government expenditures were $31,- 
936.610. There are eight universities. 

The problem in India is always how to get enough 
food for the people—that is, enough’ to stave off 
starvation. Famines and scourges are frequent, 
and obstacles to efficient use of the natural resources 
are ever present in the conservatism of the people 


—~and disinclination to change. 


_mereial center for the Arabian 


- Foreign trade, sea borne, excluding Government 
stores and Government gold and silver, in rupees, 
fot six years (ending March 31) was: 


nandis ice ae eee 
Imports. _ chandise Silver. ‘otal. 
1921, .335,59,88,412 23,41,64,542 359,01,52,952 
1922. 566,34,63,422 31,14,96,936 297,49,60,358 
1923 232.70,76,893 63,04,40,017 295,75,16,910 
1924... .227,61,13,390 52,20,27,403 279,81,40,793 
1925... .246,62,67,175 99,17,79,407 345,80,46,582 
1926. , . .226,17,56,673 55,40,31,421 281,57,88,094 
Exports. s 
1921....258/16,97,051 25,80,14,669 283,97,11,720 
1922... .245,44,35,012 18,99,32,016 264,43,67,028 
1923... .314,32,52,598  2,78,13,278 317,10,65,876 
1924... .362,08,44,876  3,55,40,655. 365,63,84,531 
2: '308,17.44,498  4,91,37.292 403,08,81,790 


925... 
192 .. . -385,32,69,476 1,68,068 388,84,37,544 
The trans-frontier land tradein 1923-24 in, rupees. 
was: Imports, 17,77,38,514, exports, 15,72,40,705, 


Bs eae IA sl AY) 

Imports from Great Britain in 1926 were £82,026,672, 

and exports to her, £57,728 ,924. ; 

Trade with the United States wast s 

_ Imports. are bs 

$30,736,801 $91,151,961 
30,249,524 127,978,456 
34,900,844 103,276,586 
38,281,698 144,503,566 
50,008,760. 150,887,485 


the Indian Empire, with 54,228 square miles of are 


Barren mountains and deserts render it compara~ 
tively unimportant economically, 
produced, and little development of any yi n- 
erals have been explored, and will some time afford 
wealth. Foreign trade totals about $1,000,000 

Sikkim is a state of India in the Himalayas, 
south from Thibet. The area is 2,818 square mules, 
and population in 1921 was 81,722, composed of 
Bhutias, Lepchas and ma prises It is governed 
by a Maharajab, H. H. Tashi Namgyal, under a 
British protectorate. 

Cereals, frults and woolen cloth ate the products. 
The country is undeveloped. 

The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are in 
the Bay of Bengal, 120-miles from the mainland of 
Burma, Area is 2,260 square miles, and population 
26,833. ‘Timber wealth 1s large, but the use of the 
islands for a penal settlement, a self-supporting 
community of 11,500, is the chief interest. The 
natives are pygmy jungle-dwellers, experts 
spear and arrow, and very savage. 

The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Andaman 

slands, have 635 square miles of area and popu- 

tion of 10,000. 


OTHER BRITISH ASIATIC POSSESSIONS. 


ADEN, PERIM, SOKOTRA, AND BAHREIN 
- ISLANDS. 


Aden, a peninsula on|the»Arabian coast, is at 
the southern end of the Red Sea, and has 75 
square miles of area, in Aden proper, and 9,080 
square miles including protectorate areas. . The 
population, including Perim, in 1922 was 56,571, 
mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal com- 
eninsula, and the 
entrepot for the Red Sea markets of Abyssinia, 
Britrea and Somaliland. _ In 1925, imports were 
valued at. $32,032,000—cotton goods, erain, coal, 
sugar and foods—and exports at_ $26/756,000— 
salt, coffee, gum, hides, cotton goods and foods. 

Manufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 

‘Aden is a free port, an important coaling station 
and has an excellent harbor. In 1925 merchant 
vessels numbering 1,315 of 4,255,233 tonnage called 


there, 

Sokotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, and the Kuria Muria Islands; 
off the Arabian coast—all attached to Aden. Area 
in all is 1,382 square miles, and population 12,000, 
mostly engaged in livestock husbandry. 

Trade of Aden with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

ROBIE ie cc Wedrewes f tts G1, 728,087 $1,708,264 
MODS is x ats) ese Oe ae ae 949 996 ,512;750 
ik). Se RPRNE RUAN a 9 4rd toate a 470, 7,185,631 
1925, Se Roy Ws peti fale: «0 588,971 3,285,838 
PUCG eee A rca MRA etic sos 653,398 2,892,085 


The Bahrein Islands lle off the Arabian coast, 
in the Persian Gulf, the total area being 280 square 
tThiles, and the. population 110,000, mostly Mo- 
hammedans, Pearl fishing is the chief interest. 
a o anne i heat i 192442 boa enna Pacis na 

, chiefly rice, coffee, bugar, tea, and cotton piec 
goods; exports, £1,325.244, 7 artis 
CEYLON. 

Governor, Sir H. J. Stanley, K..C. M. G., 1927. 


Ceylon is an island as large as the State of West 
Virginia, off the southern tip of India, in the Indian 
Ocean, with 26,332 square miles of ares, and 4,509,- 
544 of population, divided: Buddhists, 2,770,000; 
eae 982,000} Mohammedans, 302,000; Christians, 

,000. Population on Ded. 31, 1926 was estimated 
at 8000 502, Golombe (population, 1921, 244,110) is 
the chief city. : 

Of the total 16,212 
and 1,000,000 pastureland. Products are cocoanuts, 
rubber, cinnamon, tea and grains. Tea is the most 
important, 210,000,000 pounds being exported in 
1st eoa ay intra 10808008 pout 

<portations in were 185, unds of 
which 66,805,000 went to the United States. There 
was 186 plumbago mines working in 1925, andthe 


000 acres, 3,106,000 are tilled,- 


export was 309,000 cwts. Total imports in 1925 
were valued at £24,025,354, exports £32,841,095. 
The budget for 1924-25 was: Revenue £7,702,645; 
expenditure, £7,091,046; debt, Sept. 30, 1925, $12;,- 
904,294, all for _public works. 

Trade with the United States was: 


Imports. _ Bx : 

soars $788,531 $2 "210,688 

1,560,974 oF 8,789 

1,588,991 25,325,964 
Boers 2,385,739 arta 

26 2'588,042 55,805,372 
The Maldive Islands are 400 miles west from 
Ceylon, with 70,000 population, almost all Mo- 
hammedans. Cocoanuts, millet, palms, fruit and 


nuts are the products. 
STRAITS SETTLEMENT. __ 

ARFA, Singapore Island, 217 square miles; Penang 
island, 108 square miles; Wellesley, 280 square 
miles; Malacca, 840 square miles; Pangkor, 155 
‘ ony rere total, 4,600 square miles. 
TION, estimated 1924, Singape 474,- 
817i, Penang, $15,841; Malacca, 170,294 total, 


CAPITAL, Singapore. ay : 
Governor, Sir Hugh C. Clifford, G: C. M. G., March 
See ee Creer ee ee ea 
, ‘cmm OneT IG i an 
British Agent tor North Borneo and Sarawak.” z: 
The Straits Settlement is a Crown Colony, in 
which Singapore, an island twenty-seven miles long 
by fourteen wide, area, 217 square miles, is the 
chief port. Singapore just misses being the southern- 
most point of Asia by a half-mile water channel. 
The Johore Causeway has just been completed, - 
joining it with the mainland and affording through 
rain ce between Bangkok and Singapore. It 
is at the funnel pois of the Strait of Malacta, which 
extends between the Malay Peninsula d the 
Island of Sumatra, the great water highway between 
Tathe British House of C ted in 192 
8 ish House of Commons vo 1923) ti 
apénd £11,000,000. to make it an impregnable’ navel 
ase. It is already ea y fortified and in strategic 
eg tater ER 
ons of the ponto 
which has a lifting capacity of xa aS va 


launched at Newcastle in July, 1927 en com- 


leted in 1928 it will be divided in ti 
tos apore through the Suez Canal two and towed 
A hundred 


ears ago the tfsland,’ 7 
Sultan of Jolene on the mainland, Was gt rated 
funels save for a little fishing village. Sir Stamford 

affles in 1819 obtained it for the East India Com=- 
pany for a small fee. and in two years the little — 
wading centre he established had a population of 


~~ 
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10,000. Singapore has been developed and matn- 
tained as a free port and is now a huge city of over 
475,000 population, carrying on trade valued at 
$1,000,000,000 annually, with a shipping of all sorts 
amounting to 17,000,000 tons yearly, and is pri- 
marily a transshipping point, Its population 
has beer drawn from all Asta, Oceania, the Malay 
Archipelago, Africa, Europe and America. Chinese 
redominate, making up one-half the population. 
uropeans, Americans and Australians number less 
than 10,000; and there are as many Japanese. 
Revenue in 1925 was £3,282,612; expenditures, 
£3,719,295; debt, £28,012,543. 
tmports, 1926, were 1,002,711,000 Straits dollars 
(564,526,000 converted at $0.563, the average ex~ 
change rate for the year); exports, 1,258,516,000 
Straits dollars ($708,545,000). Tin production in the 
rere Peninsula 1926 was 76,405 lo tons 
(79,082 in 1925, and 80,674 in 1924). The United 
States took 44,513 tons in 1926 and 45,120 in 1925. 
Rubber exports from the Straits Settlements in 1925 
were valued at £66,327,722; and pepper at £1,188,- 


448. 

The number of vessels entered in 1925, exclusive 
of native craft, was 10,650, of 17,532,906 tons; native 
craft numbered 31,901, of 1,101,647 tons. 

Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. op ys 

1922...... phd acai hyn, sie Qn $5,623,206 $93,764,643 
BOOS Takis sid.tin oo 9 sepore's< ala 7,352,567 153,790,206 
1924 o:i% Weree dak hiiele ose cad 7,505°968 148,048,706 
DOSE, wslec Ua ws gt > «vs , «11,221,024 313,959,163 
POMC Ata aN oe cidade 13,563,205 383,799,824 


are 

3550 square miles, 

14,000 square miles, population 

27.506 square miles, population 1,324,890, of which 

853.528 are males and 411.263 females. 

2 =) heen oa foca, 

camphor and ne Ss. e area 
- ay 4 1,231,257 


ued at £32,086,968, 

Verlaan in 1926 amounted to 
5 to 

1925 was 14,185 ounces; in'1924, 14,960 ounces. 

esti 210: a oe ‘ 
* 9 ; de 

ports, 1925, were £15,596,303; exports, £48,000, 740. 
The Unfederated Maiay States, area, ‘ 


and estimated population, Mo- 
medans. 1921, 1,123,944, are five in number, 
Johore, Kedah, Perlis, 


Kelantan and Trengganu, 


each under a native Sultan and with a British 


population in 1921, 


Mohammedans on the seacoast, and abori 

es inland. 
ie ots are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
the tropical products. 


rod 
Revenue, 1925, £399,559; ig ea ee £207,022; 


‘oat, 25.404 Sore isaee uropeans, 

Eieenos a on 36,782; expenditure, £28,616; 
Seo te land‘ of the white Rajah, is along 
the northwest coast of Fiera eer eg mate Hse or 
long and its area 42,000 square ee ae foodie 
a miles up the Sarawak 
phe sae Ee tn dy Ra ios, ang cutet 


pper, gold, 
% tta, ia 


ests, * , 
: rook: eat-nephew 
H. Charles Vyner i ven whom the 


barrels. : : 
Rev , 1925, £594,368; expenditure, £455,012; 
no tee, imports, ors 884 Straits dollars; exports, 
56,011,036 Straits dollars, of which sgh Oa 
28,162,872; benzine, 14,025,511, kerosene, 6,150,155, 
fuel off, 3,460, 022, and crude oil, 2,017,202. 
HONG KONG. 
Governor ene oh Sir Cecil Clementi, K. C. M.G,, 
inted 1925. 

7 Beitish Hong Kong Is a crown colo: soquired in 
1841, and lies at the mouth of the ‘ee : a 
60 miles from Canton. The island, 11 miles long 


area is 391 square miles, hog Se the new territory; 
Kowloon, on the matiniand. he population uA 
rey was estimatec at 681,800, non-Chinese being 


,500. 
The colony suffered heavily in 1925, 1926 and 
1927 in the strike and boycott of the Chinese 


Heng Kong is an important British station of 


great strategic value, commercially as well as naval, 

Hong Kong is the gateway between the east and 
the west and one of the greatest rane 
Sgr in the world. The movement of_s) (se 
n 1923 was the largest in its history, Combin 
entrances and clearances, including junks an 
steam launches, totaled 778,222 vessels of 53,402,- 
239 tons. Steamers entering the port numbered 
6,321 of 12,979,033 tonnage. Over 65 per cent. 
of the sonnage was in the foreign trade, nearly 
one-half of it being British, nearly one-fourth Japan- 
ese, and one-tenth American. 

Revenue, 1924, £2,874,895. Expenditure, £3,173,- 


763. 

Imports in.1925, £43,484,410; in 1924, £75,055 085; 
and in 1923, £61,954,498; exports in 1925, £40,353,« 
906; in 1924, £70,671,992, and in 1923, £61,372,331; 

Trade: with the United ee was: 


He ries Exports. 
. $20,934,462 $15,303,632 
. 17,610,148 19,860,716 
17,476,124 16,489,838 
14,306,456 17,789,033 
..-. 12,818,752 11,293,111 
WHEILHAIWEI. 


Weihaiwel is the Chinese Province of Shantung 
and ‘ncludes islands and the bay, which were leas 
in 1898. The area is 285 square miles, and the popu- 
lation was 154,416 in 1921.. Under agreement made 
at the Shantung Settlement at the Washington 
Conference, January, 1922, Great Britain will restore 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


AREA, 472,347 square miles; 
Good Hope, 276,966; Natal, 35,284; Orange 
Free State, 49,647; the Transvaal, 110,450. 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 6,928,580; divided; 
Cape of Good Hope, 2,782,719; Natal, 1,429,398; 
Orange Free State, 628,827; the Tra 
2,087,636, Estimated Dec. 31, 1923, 
Total Buropeans, census of 1926, 1,676,000. 


population, 
(seat of Government), 7: 
hannesburg, population, : 
394: Port Elizabeth, 45,927; Kimberley 
Bloemfontein, 38,865, and six others having more 
than 10,000 but less than 21,000 whites. 

Governor General, the Earl of Athlone, G. Ger Bt, 
G. C. M. G 


Nationalists, 63; South African P: fn ; 
18: Independent, 1. Representation is: Cape, 51: 
Natal, 17; ADB! 50; Orange Free a 


League of Nations 


The census of 1921 returned 1,519,488 whites 
and 5,409,092 colored; 4,697,813 were Bantu nativ 
165.731 Aslaties and 545,548 of other races. 
cities, Johannesburg, Cape Town, Pretoria, 
Flizabeth and East London alone returned & 

ority of white inhabitants. 
he census of 1926 enumerated the. Huropean 

opulation only, with this result; Cape, 706,137; 

Natal, 158,916; ‘Transvaal, 608,622; Orange Free 
902,985: total, 1,676,660, being 103% 
fnerease since 1921. 


The defense force of the Union has been entirely 


1 


divided, Cape of © 


nsvaal, 
7,234,753. . 
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oe ao for the military administration since 
Dec. 1, 1921, and the imperial soldiers have been 
withdrawn. 

The railways owned by the several colonies prior 
-to the Union were, in May, 1919, merged into one 
system, the South Afritan Railways, under control 
of the Union Government. The total mileage in 
“operation March 31, 1926, was 12,002, The capital 
expenditure up to March 311, 1926, was £125,088,377. 
Gross earnings, 1925-26, were £24,151,407; ‘expendi- 
tures, £18,735;325. Freight cairied totaled 25, or 

094 ‘tons, and passengers numbered 76,282,58 
Train miles run amounted to 44,329,230. The totta: 
age of privately owned lines was 616, 

The overseas Shipping entering the ports in 1925 
was 1,497 vessels of 5,344,237 tons; ps ay 3,463 
vessels of 8,199,611 tons. Cargo handled in 1926 
was 7,872,855 tons, and in 1926, 8,004,487 Ln: 

The output of-gold and diamonds from South 

Africa, from the earliest dates of discovery to Dec. 
31, 1925, is given in the tolleying table: 


Province. Gok Diamonds. 
Cape of Good Hope.... od. 947 £184,536,051 
IN BUSS en tabeel optrareacpln > lam Sake ener ee ae 
PEPE ABV EG «os cueletc 4 e4se<e 876,314,625 ay pee 152 
Orange Free RIREai eae Tasca f cate 362,757 
“i0f: (i § Op ai £876,422,746 £244,436.960 


The total value of the coal output for the Union 
up. to Dec. 31, 1925, was £68,739,922, chiefiy from 
Natal and the? Transvaal of tin, £5, 414, 131, chiefly 
from the Transvaal; andj of copper, $24,410 2,180, 
chiefly from the Cape, but including £4,148, 181 from 
the Transvaal. The ORtBUh of gold in 1926 was 
9,954,761 ounces, valued at £42 285,138) 9,597,592 
ounces valued at £40,767 98 31 in 1925, and 9,585,040 
ounces valued at £44,739,377 in 1924; diamonds, 

1926 217,000. carats valued at 692,000; 
2,430,128 carats valued at £2,430, es ey 925," and 


= 


»-2,440/398 valued at £8,033, 408 in 


The total mineral output for 1926 was valued at 
£58,481,000 (£54, nou 000 in 1925). The number of 
natives ‘employed in the mines, March 1925 was 


The only uncontrolled sources of diamond produc- 
tion are alluvial fields in the Cape and the Transvaal. 
The output had never exceeded 200,000 carats in a 
year, but discoveries in the western rt of the 
Transvaal in 1926 brought the pepaucug a for that 
year up to 808,329 carats, valued 983,681. 
.The rush ay Grosfontein farm field in Y Hatvanbrcs 
on March 4, 1927, was perhaps the greatest race in 
history. It was handled by the government mining 
commissioner and was a complete success. When the 
flag fell fully 25,000 runners, many trained athletes— 
some Olympic contenders—started in the three-mile 
dash to peg claims, while a crowd of about 100,000 
looked on, A week before the rush was spoiled ‘and 
declared seal, becaiise then 12,000 broke away 
before the si; enal 

A find of platinum in August, 1924, brou ne a oes 
to fee Lydenburg district. The reef 
opened up and i rg ounces, valued at £93, Bor 
produced during 1 

The erat pees aed dairying industries have been 
well developed for African areas, and such produce is 
even shipped tO the London market. 

The Transvaal and Natal have each about 2,000,- 
000 acres suitable for growing cotton. The total 
yield in 1925 was 20,391,818 pounds (10,063,285 
pounds in 1924), 

Livestock raising is one of the important indus- 
tries, and about one-half of all the Bieop in Africa, 
and one-quarter of all the cattle and of all the goats, 
are in South Africa. There mas ie 25 census) 9,738,- 
337 keys, 1 aud 894 horses, 174 poe, 729,850 


Hes nioee sheep and ns 8 700, skins, 000,000, 


’ Progress is being made in the development of 
manufacturing to use the country's raw materials 
under a new protective tariff. The gross value of 
the industrial output in 1925 was £84,250,000, an 
inorease of £4,500,000 over 1924, and of £10,0 
over 1923. The total number of potebilch tant in 
1924 was 4,040; during u0gs ass ee 1,512, if Be 
kilowatts ‘generated (Mot including that 
power plants used for mining power), 

The state primary and secondary schools num- 
bered in 1924, 4,861 for European children with 
about 333,000 pupils, and 3.325 for non-Buropean 
children with about 266,000 ‘puptis; the number of 
teachers was 21,300 and the total state expenditure 
about £6,340,000. Bete werp 286 private schools 
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for 20,490 white children, and 372 tor 16,892 a 


oo 


red ehildren. There are ten universities 
203 professors and 5,213 students in 1924-25, 
The budget for five years; ! 


Extra- 
Ordinary ordinary 
Yea Revenue, Havendi ture, ws CRT URI 
1923-24. ,£24,911,000 . £24,434,102 aan 
1924-25 ox 24,340,000 34,840,000 12,2996 
1926-27 .. 28,500,000 27,350 300 13) 000,000 
1927-28... 27,648,000 27,437, 7907 WV crea tee 


The debt, March 81, 1926, £219, 806,500. 
The Union returned to the gold standard on May 


1925. 

Imports wi were: Pt 0° ze 000; 1925 £71,065,- 

433; 41024 £67,7 1923 6,761; 1922, 
450; £76 ay 000; 

£90, 407 818: 1924, £82, 107, tho: at ae £78 530,849: 9; 

1923, £64,978, 524. 


Trade with the United States was: 
Exp: Et 


. ’ 

a * 51,079,969 19,826,854 
South-West Africa, formerly German territory, 
annexed 1884, occupies the Atlantic Coast from the 

Orange Riyer- to Angola. was conquered 
the armed forces of the Union in the World War, 
and surrendered on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. It is 
now administered by the Union under. & mandate 
from the League of Natiohs, dated D rte Aree 
It covers about 322,400 square miles e natlye 
population is estimated = Ps 227, 760 th 24,511 
(census of 1926) Europeans, between 7,000 and 8,000 
of whom are Germans and the rest South African 
soe neat The native population is estimated at 

It has a very healthful suimate, dry and temperate 
with variety as the country rises to mountainous 
elevations inland, aur is essentially a stock-r aising 
country. There 1,431 miles of railr 

The revenue 1925-26 was £750, 810, and experdi- 
ture £839,317 sae pipers ad fag Joan Se pene ture) ; 


and in 1926-27 it at revenue £706,0' 
wancluding of 56,775 loan 


expenditures, £985 67 
yey Pape ming 

Imports, 1926, £2,507,625; 1925, £2,189.851; ex: 
ports, “TH6, £3,202,986;. 1925, £3,828,22 ooh ip- 


ents of diamonds in 1926 were £1,863 
1925, £i, 387,209 (515,090 carats). 
tons of copper were shipped. 
SOUTH AFRICA, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


Governor, Lieut. Col. Sir John R. - ‘ 
G. C.'M. G. ont il gate 


Premier, Sir Charles P. J. Coghlan, K. C. M, G. 


Southern Rhodesla lies in the central part of 
South. Africa, extending from the Transvaal Province 
northward to the Zambesi River, with Portuguese 
East Africa on the east @nd Portuguese West Africa 
and Bechuanaland on the west. 
ri ee hat cRrr rapes een tea census 
0: ay, 39,1 native population 
834,473, ‘The country is rich in gold reais nad ceeee 
minerals, but has kes = we A io agricultural 


600% 98 59, 813 


x 


country, eclally ada Euro: settlers. 

The fegislature of ie establish policy. of 
pret ation wee y out of a total of 96, 000,000 
acre! 00,000 be reserved for pean occu- 


pation, 28,000, O00! tot tative ownership, and fz een 

000 reserved for future Henge er mn, Acreag 

bate g crops 1923 was, European, ,000; native, 
273,915. Maize is the largest on (232, 947 acres 

it 1926) ; peut Ripe attracts most attention, ee 

pagducy wo 000 acres in 1926 bein: of turk 

| ape ae 5,000, O00. oe Me een ay and 346,00 


he yield for 192 ree oe Imated at between 1 T2000. 
000 and trea 8. 
nuts tas tarive w Daity farming a abe ee 
a EAE os nae HB cree % ToL ost 3 
rt put 6 id from 189 t 
wa fot Ooi.8 EN Meni 


d in 1926 8 ote 
ies Hy tou ns chro RS Ore; oft 194 


mineral pay ‘a ‘19 " wes e4 100 Snr” in 1 


“the > eons a Anat ft all 
9) 
Rhodesias in 1922 was Bae ways in the two 
The two Rhodesias, Souther 
heen m under the administration of the British South 
FT hee toed which wh secured & Royal Chartas 


Southern Rhodesia, on Nov. 6, 1922, voted in | 


It has an area of_ 


and Northern, have- 
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favor of responsible government and in consequence 
was formally annexed to the British Empire. A 
Governor, Cabinet and Legislative Assembly, with 
limited powers, took the reins of government on 
Oct. 1, 1923. Women vote. 

Revenue, 1926, £1,842,283; 1925, £1,599,455; ex- 
penditures, 1926, £1,752,254; 1925, £1,591,746; debt, 
£3,000,000. Imports, 1926, £6,349,799; 1925, 
alee a exports, 1926, £6,000,348; 1925, £5,723.- 


The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natura] spectacle in 
South Africa. They are a mile wide and from 250 
to nearly 350 feet high. The river forces itself 
through a hundred foot outlet into a yawning gorge 
that winds away for forty miles. The railroad 
bridge crosses this gorge nearly 400 feet above the 
water level. 

Northern Rhodesia, now has the status of a 
Crown Colony. It extends from the Zambesi River 
north to the border of the Congo State and Tangan- 
yika Territory. it has am area of about 291,000 
Square miles with a permanent European population 
(1925), of 4,624 and native population estimated at 
about 1.150,000. The country is mostly high plateau 
covered with thin forest. Much.of it is suitable for 
farming and grazing. The lead mines ytelded in 
im Oy a tons (in 1923, 12,353 tons) valued at 

Revenue, 1925-26, £371,046; expenditure, £394,- 
145; imports, 1925, £1,317,907; exports, £432,997. 

Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, and, by 
the census of 1921, 498,781 population, of which 
1,603 were Europeans, lies in South Africa north- 
east from the Cape of Good Hope Province on an 
elevated plateau. It is well watered and has a 


with capital have gone in and are bringing resources 
into play. Slavery was abolished by ordinance in 
1917, and slave-dealing suppressed. 

Commerce is mostly by the trading stations 
common to such lands, at which simple manufac- 
tures are exchanged for native products. There are 
(1926) 1,470 miles of railroad. 

Revenue, 1925-26, £8,268,928; expenditure, £6,- 
583,167; debt, £19,309,210. e 

Imports, 1925, £16,278,349; exports, £17,370,161. 

Cameroon, 31,000 square miles, and 400,000 
Sanna oe lies between British Nigerla and the 

rench Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 


and larger part of Which went to France (which see). 
It is a region of fertile soils, and progress is rapid 
toward building up valuable agricultural produc- 
tlon—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper and palm oll. 
Ivory is a large product. 


trator is the Governor of Nigerla. Its area and 
population are included in those of Southern Nigeria 
given above. ; 

Gambia, area 4,010 square miles, and population, 
1921, 210,530, is an independent West African 
British crown colony, from which nuts, hides and 
palm kernels are exported, and the usual supply 
of manufactures imported from developed countries. 

Peanuts formed 95% of the exports in 1926, over 
61,000 tons worth £863,000. Imports in 1925 were 
£617,823; and exports, £727,815 

It 1s administered by a Governor as a crown 
colony. The revenue for 1925 was £189,086; the 
expenditures, £271,836. 


THE GOLD COAST. 


AREA, 91,690 square miles, including area of that 
part of Togoland under British mandate, 12,600 
Square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 2,298,413, includ- 
ing Togoland, estimated 350,000. Europeans 
number 2,206. y 

CAPITAL, Accra; population, estimated, 38,000. 

Governor, Gen. Sir F. G. Guggisberg, K. C. M. G. 


The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 
334 miles. The French Ivory Coast is on the west, 
and on the east is Togoland, formerly a German 
colony, and now divided by mandate of the League 
of Nations between Great Britain. and France. 
The French portion, about 21,100 square miles, is 
attached for administrative purposes to Dahomey, 
in the east (which see), and the British, about 
12,600 square miles, is administered by the Gov-~- 
ernor of the Gold Coast. y 

Under his administration also falls Ashanti, due 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Terri- 
tories, due north of Ashanti. These countries have 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultivation 
of cacao and rubber is b fostered. 

Gold bullion exported in 1925 was 218,122 ounces, 
valued. at £840,525; manganese ore, 338,657 tons, 
valued at £680,944; cocoa, 218,151 tons, valued at 
£8,222,263; kola nuts, 13,656,162 pounds, valued at 
£282,773; palm kernels, 6,569 tons, valued at £115,- 
257; and oil, 1,423 tons, valued at £43,624. 

There a Government railway, 168 miles, from 
Seccondee- to Kumasi, and a line from Accra to 


In 1925-26 the revenue was £5,871,556 (1924-25, 

£3,971,187); expenditure, £4,255,126, (£4,632,633); 

debt, £11.791,000 (£7,259,119); imports, £9,782,619 

(£8,315,234); exports, £10,890,223 (£9,914,937). 
SIERRA LEONE. 


AREA, of colony, 4,000 square miles; of protecto- 
rate, 26,000 yquare miles; total, 30,000 square 
les, 


have increased from 40,000 to 500,000 in a 
ene. Whites are not permitted to own land 
mn it. 

The revenue for 1925-26, £281,522; and expendi- 
tures, £267,880. Under the new Native Tax Law 
every adult male pays £1 5s. per annum and if he 
can afford more than one wife he pays £1 5s. per 
annum for his wives up to a mum of £3 15s. 

report 1925, £850,978; 1924, £942,279; exports, 
1925, £756,106; 1924, £958,801. j 

Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 square miles and 
population, by the census of 1921, 152,983, is in 
the middle of Southern Africa, between South-West 
Africa and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. 
It is utterly undeveloped, but cattle growing and 
agriculture have gained momentum, and the live- 
stock already totals more than 600,000 head. Gold 
is mined, the 1925 output being £5,799. Itisa 
protectorate govern: a resident Commissioner. 

Swaziland, with 6,678 square miles, and a 
population, estimated, 1923, of 117,877, Hes at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal, in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables, 
sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold is ylelded. 
The country is undeveloped. It is governed by a 
resident Commissioner under the authority of the 
High Commissioner for South Africa. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 
NIGERIA. 


Hectorate of Norn en Nigeria. and 
jles; colony. 0 uthern 2} ps 

Propectorate, 91.894 square miles. To 367,918 
miles. % 


TION, census 921, Northern g miles. ‘ 
10,258 983; SSrgtnern ni , 8,371,459; total, BE ULE ps in eye Baccpt Poh IS SEiL6ss 
"631,442, ding 4 uropeans ; , census 
eps ap namie avn 1921, 1,456,148. Total, 1,541,311. . ; 


CAPITAL, Lagos. 
Governor, Sir Graeme Thomson, K. C. B. 

Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
The hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 
West Africa.. The tin, lead and iron ore industries 
are old and valuable. Nigeria is now the sixth 
largest tin producer in the world; production of 
tin concentrates in 1926 was 8,632 tons, valued at 
£2,500,000; in 1925, 7,651, and in 1924, 7,017. 
Title is in the crown. Other products are palm oil, 
punter ones i 


CAPITAL, Freetown; population, 1921, 44,124. 
Governor, Sir A. R. Slater, K. C. M. G. ' 

Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 
180 miles, between French Gulnea and Liberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has parece. gent a 

with an excellent harpor and a nav: 

Doe ae ion. The colony has been in British 
possession since 1767. The hinterland forms the 

rotectorate, which extends inland about 180 miles. 
The chief exports are palm kernels, kola nuts and 
palm oil; the chief imports, textiles, spirits, tobacco 
ang aaa 1025, £945,581; expenditure, £943,821; 
debt, £1,729,848. Imports, 1926, £1,844,000, 1925, 
£2 178,000; ms ike 1926, £1,714,000; 1925, Ete 
600. Value of palm kernels (65,000 tons in 1926), 
was £1,116,780; of kolanuta, 246,725; and of palm 

9, 5 

oll, ee Oe entering and clearing Freetown, 3,737,084. 


128,113 tons, palm kernels 272,925 tons. 
ae is a country, like most of Africa, of vast 
Bgertss 5 6 conte et arely inits 


‘al 
done up to this time. The ple, as in all Mo- 
Ggunmesan countries, are backward, but Europeans 


the former German colony Kamerun, the eastern. 


‘ 
The seat of Government is Buea and the adminis- 


' Empire, and will 
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The trade of all British West Africa with the 
United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
oe aie ss oars seeeveces e+ -$6,816,284 $11,556,719 
1923 Pe es ob aie via Sak SOOT ee eee, OL 
1924. weseeeetees 8,008,851 12,196,029 
1925: 2. a6 vecccsciasee ee + 10,688,077 17,349,299 
L926 orcs chee ae aisiers © +++. 9,912,283 - 19,793,536 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. * 


Governor, Lieut. Col. Sir Edward Grigg, K. C. V. Ou 

C. M. G., appointed in 1925. 

Kenya, crown colony and protectorate, extends 
from the Indidn Ocean northeast to Italian Somali- 
land, north to Abyssinia, west to Uganda, and south 
to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, Juba 
nd Uganda Rivers. Its area is 245,060 square 
niles and estimated population of about 2,575,789 
im 1923. This is exclusive of the territory on the 
Juba River (34,000 square miles, with 16,000 popu- 
lation), ceded to Italy by treaty_of July 19, 1924, end 
added to Italian Somaliland, It had in 1926 about 
12,521 Europeans, chiefly British, 30,583 East 
Indjans and 10,500 Arabs. 

In the northeast, stretching across the Equator, 
there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at an 
elevation of more than 4,000 feet, with a climate like 
that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
can be grown, ahd two crops a year of food staples. 
Experts claim that enough ‘cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile Industry indepen- 
dent of American supply. it is unexploited, occu- 
pied. only by roving natives and thronged with 
wild game. White men can live there in health 
as nowhere else in Central Africa, 

The Europeans of Kenya passed laws reserving 
the highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
Indians to the lowlands and less healthy regions. 
The Indian settlers complained bitterly of the 
discrimination practised against them, shutting them 
out from desired land and demanding political repre- 
sentation according to number, as equal citizens of 
the empire. The British colonists insisted that 
Kenya should remain a European colony in which 
thelr power should be dominant, and the British 
Government gave decision in their favor on July 25, 
1923, in a Parliamentary paper to the effect that 
responsible self-government for the colony is out of 
the question; that the Indian,demand for equal 
franchise cannot be granted, but that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to grant the Indians and Arabs 
representation on the Legislative Councfl through 
the communal system of elettion; that the elected 
members of the council shall comprise five Indians, 
one Arab and eleven Europeans. This leaves the 
franchise unchanged as regards white settlers. ‘The 
policy of segregation as between Europeans and 
Asiatics in gle must be abandone ut the 
existing practice of reserving agricultur d in 
the high ands for British, and Huropeans must be 
maintained. 


Nairobi, a famous centre for big game hunting, 
is the capital. A Government railroad runs m 


was £2,373,994; fg ar feng 
£2,388,753. 500,000 for railway 
construction and 


in 192 


‘anganyika was formerly German East Africa, 


_ and was taken by the British in 1918, the Urundi 


The governor, Sir Donald Cameron, in his 0 ing 
address to the new législative council in 1926, said: 
“There is no provision in the Mandate for its termina- 
tion or transfer. Rina ree tars is a part of the British 


The area is 373,494 square miles, and th u- 
ation, by consus’ of 1991, 4,123,493. Whites are 
negligible, numbering less than 2,500. 

Forest wealth is large, and thefe is much land 
susceptible of agricultural development for the. pro- 
duction of tropical fruits and other foodstuffs, 
Domestic animals figure in the weer of the people, 
who are extremely crude and uncivilized. ; 

The western of Tanganyika is a paradise 
for big game, ere are many huge extinct craters, 
about 125 in number,-west of the gorilla country, 
Kilimanjaro; that Ngoro Ngoro is surrounded by 
escarpments 2,000 feet high, is thirty-five miles wide 
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and is crowded with pein. ‘Announcement was 
madé in 1923 that it had been bought by Sir Charles 
Ross, of Scotland, who will protect it as a game 


preserve, 

The budget for 1925-26 was: Revenue, £1,635,530; 
expenditure, £1,952,280. Imports in 1925 were 
valued at £2,863,917 (1924, £2,062,646); and exports 
at £3,007,879 (£2,695,284).. Export of cotton was 
4,502 tons, valued at £540,481; of sisal, 18,276 
SANT Ds8 ground aia 817s Abs and aa S580 

,055; ground nuts, 685; an ; = 
Th fi 8 vessels of 


165. 
918,923 tons ih the foreign trade in 1925. 

The Uganda Protectorate, in East Africa, has 
110,300 square miles, including 16,377 square miles 
of water, and the population in 1921 was estimated 
at 0,125,000. The country is well advanced in 
civilization, 750,000 of the people belonging to the 
intelligent class. Cotton is the chief product. From 
572,800 acres in 192 , 171,000 bales were. produced. 
Since the British took it over 8 has been expan- 

cent. 
is bs ate lea £1,108,- 


992. 
dornment of the natives of British Bast 


rted in 1924 through Kinya, 
itish Hast 


The of all Bri Africa, with the 
United States 4 
Cal. Year. So we Exports. 
ean SO eke Ne ee eseeees $1,556,158 $08.708 
aL Sey SR bdcnomewnvesc: 1400, 26).. HOLS teL 
th: pea Ae eeecevecces 2,001,522 1,657,299 
1OC5 oe eae aie peeves 3,839,779 3,343,909 
OA. ce Ark so tales eiediaiejalbsiebihie 3,976,082 2,250,991 


Nyassaland, formerly known as British Cebtral 
Africa, is situate on the southern and western shores 
of Lake Nyassa, and extends 4s far as Zambesi. It 
has 37,890 square miles, and in 1923 had 1,175,842 
population, estimated. Coffee, tobacco, cotton, tea 
and livestock are the Pingel industries, 

Revenue, 1926-27, & 07,266; expenditure, £332,- 
362. Imports, 1925-26, £591,654; exports, £564,926. 


ZANZIBAR. 


Zanzibar is an island of 640 square miles, 23 
miles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 196,733 
population in 1910. Lord Salisbury, in 1890, traded 
Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany for it. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa ibn 
Harub, K. C. M. G. (succeeded Dec. 9, 1911), but 
is administered by a British Resident, A. GC. Hollis. 
The Island of Pemba, thirty miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miles, is included in the Government, 
The total populace of the Protectorate, census of 


1924, was 21 

The people ate Mohammedans, and their clove 
industry yields the bulk of the world’s supply, there 
being, estimated, 48,000 acres, with 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that product, the average output of the 
last 20 seasons being 17,940,000 pounds, and .200,000 
pounds of clove stems. ie copra industry is next, 
with 55,000 acres, on which 2,500,000 cocoanut trees 


rts, 1926, 24,503,000 rupees; 
exports, 23,788,000 rupees (rupee= $0.36 in 1926), 
Cloves formed the largest item of export in 1926 


Africa. shi: en 
1925 numbered 308 vessels of 1,033. ye tons. ai 


MINOR AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 

Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from -Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and in 1921, 385,074. population, of which 265,884 
were Hindus. Port Louls,. population 50,208, is 
aa Se capital and ~ hopes 

tevenue 1924-26, 19,672,843 ru ; expenditure 
17,356,868 rupees; debt £1,609 Ost imparts, 1928, 
£4,128 821; exports, £2,077,036, of yenlch sugar wv 
ora 000. Sugar crop in 1924-25 was 35,000 


Seychelles and tributary depen 
eee tiene, (alae 
ation 0} : ey 
Ocean pear Rete i The capital is 
important coaling station. 0 
0,. there were 23,000,000 coc 
nuts produced, other products being phosp. 
mangrove, bark, livestock 
Revenue, 1935, £51,8 


nenpendibite, 8438 
3 ex , 801; 
importe, £129, F169. sl 


1; exports, £16 
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Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 square 
miles, and 347,000 population, all Mohammedans, 
is in Northeast Africa, on the Gulf of Aden, with 
Abyssinia to the south and west and Italian Somall- 
land on the east. The chief town is Berbera, pop- 
ulation 30,000, and the products skins, resin, gum, 
cattle and sheep. 

St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa, has forty-seven square miles, 
and, 1921, 3,658 population. Fruits, nuts, timber, 
flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the industries. It 
is an important naval coaling station, and, although 
volcanic and small, has great strategic value. 

Revenue, 1925, £21,731; SS orga £19,567; 
imports, £57,805; exports, £47,476. 


AUSTRALIA, COMMONWEALTH OF 


ARBA, 2,974,581 square miles, divided, States: New 
South Wales, 309,432; Victoria, 87,884; Queens- 
land, 670,500; South Australia, 380,070; West Aus- 
tralia, 975,920; Tasmania, 26,215; territories: 
Northern Territory, 523,620; Federal Capital Ter- 
ritory, 940. 


CAPITAL, Canberra. State capitais: Sydney, New 
South Wales, population, 1921, including suburbs, 
905,947 (est., 1926, 1,000,000); Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, 795,100. (est., 1926, 900,000); Brisbane, 
Queensland (census of Dee. 31, 1926), 274,260; 
Adelaide, South Australia, 260,542; Perth, Western 
Australia, 154,866; Hobart, Tasmania, 52,163. 

Prime Minister, Sir Stanley M. Bruce, K. C. B. (For- 

Vs 


Secretary, D. . Dow, office, 25 Broadway, 

New York City. Australian diplomatic interests 

are represented in Washington by the British 

Ambassador, and consular interests are cared 

for by the British Consuls. 

Australia, itself a continent, is situate between 
10° and 40° south latitude and 113° zo 153° 40’ 
east longitude in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian 
Ocean on the west, and the Southern Ocean on the 
south. The states of the Commonwealth are: New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
West Australia, and Tasmania, formerly known. as 
Van Diemen’s Land, an island the size of the States 
of Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
which lies off the southeast corner of the mainland. 
The territories are the Northern Territory and the 
Federal Capital Territory. Altogether the Common- 
wealth is very nearly as large as Continental United 
tie east mountains rise to about 7,000 feet 
altitude. The central portion extends westward 
in rolling plains until higher elevations are reached 
along the west coast. The Murray River-rising 
on the slopes of the mountains is navi able inland 


ment of Australia has been made in 
See Commonwealth was proclaimed 


150_ years. e 
. Australia, is governed on the Fed- 
re een a Parliament of, Senate and House 


Like Canada, it accedes to 
nomic matters 
tarily in all eco ne 


troo: ares with great distinction ae the world 
P s 


dloc’ 
city planned to refi 
und plans designed by 
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Parliament and Aarne rae cate byte Dukeand 
A ‘York on May 9, 1927, and the Co’ ~ 
Daa ariarment held its opening session there. 
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Land in Canberra cannot be held in fee simple, 
the title always resides in the Government. Leases 
may be obtained (maximum 99 years) by bid at 
auction and upon payment of the Government rental 
at 3% on the unimproved capital value of the land 
as fixed by the final bid. The first sale of leases took 
place in December, 1924, The first reappraisement 
of land takes place in 20 years and new reappraise- 
ments every 10 years thereafter. Building plans 
must be approved. A handsome system of parks 


along the Molonglo River with an arboretum and* 


broad boulevards has’ been planned, and over 
£5,000,000 expended before the opening of the 
Parliament buildings. 

The election on Noy. 14, 1925, returned to the 
House of Representatives: Nationalists, 37; Liberals 
(classed with the Nationalists); Labor, 24; Country 
party, 13; Independent Nationalists, 1; total Minis- 
terial, 51; Labor 24. The Senate has a Ministerial 
majority. An Associated Press dispatch from Mel- 
bourne on Nov. 20, 1925, said: ‘It is now established 
that 224,000 persons did not vote in the general 
election of last Saturday, when compulsory voting 
was in force for the first time. The registered electors 
for the House of Representatives numbered 3,268,739 
and the votes polled 2,987,200. Under the Com- 
pulsory Voting Act, an elector failing to vote without 
@ valid reason is liable to a fine of $10."". Of the men 
on the register, 91.63 per cent. voted; of the women, 
91.14 per cent. voted. 

The elections of April 16, 1927, gave Victoria a 
Labor Party victory, so that all the states with the 
exception of South Australia now have Labor govern- 
ments. South Australia, where the Liberal and 
Country Coalition defeated the Labor Party, winning 
26 out of 46 seats at the triennial election on March 
26, 1927, on the question of local option showed 
substantial support for the liquor trade. The execu- 
tive body of the Australian Labor Party on Feb. 22, 
— adopted a strong declaration against commun- 


The Government sought ratification by a national 
referendum on Sept. 4, 1926, of two amendments to 
the Constitution, the first to make the Federal 
Industrial Arbitration Court the final industrial 
tribunal, with power to overrule every other indus- 
trial authority. The second to give the Common- 
wealth Government the power to provide food and 
other necessaries whenever the safety of the state 
is threatened by a strike. Both failed. The Prime 
Minister carried only two of the states and had to 
win four in order to amend the Constitution. In the 
total of votes cast he was in a decided minority. 

The Commonwealth Arbitration Court in January, 
1927, fixed a minimum wage for adults, even if un- 
skilled; it varies from $22.33 a week for New South 
Wales, to $19.80 for Western Australia. 

Homes provided by the Australian War Service 
Homes Commission up to Dec. 3], 1927, totaled 
29,957; expenditures amounted to £23,340,166. 

Australia’s net esas gain in the fiscal year 
en March 31, 1927, was 47,757. In 1925-26, 
$2,681; 1924-25, 45,214; 1923-24, 38,918; in 1922-23 
38,138. On April 9, 1925, an agreement was entered 
into between the British and Australian Govern- 


ments under which- 450,000 selected Britishers are . 


to be sent to Australia in the next ten years. The 
Cominonwealth Government has undertaken to raise 
$170,000,000 for loans to the State Governments to be 
expended on approved undertakings, and the acquisi- 
tion and clearing and development of land, which 
will be broken up into farms. ie migrants selected 
will be assisted their passage, and money will be 
advanced on easy terms for the development of 
farms, which also may be purchased on the easiest 
terms. The Imperial Government, in addition to 

roviding the cost of pareaue, undertakes to pay the 
Exmmoneealth $650,000 for every $3,750,000 raised 
by the Commonwealth. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Products are not dissimilar to those of the United 


States. The report for 1925-26 shows Eb eee 
acres under crops, the chief crops and nore he ing: 
10,201.37 B04 392 ge Meeks 
Dare 1/013,233 12'211,657. 12.05 
Barley ~-- 374,876 6,356,297 16.95 
Maize...... . 297,140 7 Fob e- 25.01 
Hay oot. 2,882,003 2,677,945 9.91 
otatoes..... , i’ Bei 
Sugar Cane. . 288,872 3,965,587 19.99 


The figures for 1925-26 show that 217,356 acres of 

orchards yielded fruit. valued at £8,043,149. Ex- 
rts of fruit for 1925-26 were: 

h fruit, pounds, 149,654,500.. .value, £1,553,650 

Dried fruit, pounds, ,428,800.. .value, £1,463,417 

A Dried Fruit Export Control Board has been 

formed to develop the market in Australian dried 
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\ 
fruits, and a selling organization has been established 
jn London for this purpose. Under the reciprocal 
tariff agreement between Australia and Canada the 
Canadian Government has granted a preference on 
Australian, dried fruits. - 2 - 

The total forest area is not known, but the various 


~ State Governments are aiming at reserving 24,500,000 


— 


' taken in regard to carrying out such conversions. 


~£2,375,280; 


acres, of which ‘11,885,868 acres are already _ per- 
manently connate’ and 8,174,574 acres are held as 
mporary timber reserves. 
be The total mineral output up to the end of 1925 
was valued at £1,105,356,000; of this £621,535,000 
was gold. The output of gold, which reachea 
2,720,005 fine ounces in 1910, has steadily declined; 
the amount for the last three years being, 1923 
712,274 ounces; 1924, 675,937 ounces; 1926, 559,188 


ounces. 

"The value of mineral output in 1925 was: Gold, 
silver and lead, £5,420,349; copper, 

£775,043; tin, £752,909; and coal, £11,370,215. 
The estimated values of Commonwealth production 
in the various industries for the year 1925-26 were as 
follows: Agricultural, £89,267,000; pastoral, £113,- 
327,000; dairy, poultry and bee farming, £47,161,000; 
forestry and fisheries, £12,784,000; mining, £24,592,- 
and manufacturing, £143,256,000... Total, 


000; 
£430,387,000. 

The increase in-value of product of the manufac- 
turing industries has more than doubled since the 
last pre-war year. More than one-half of the indus- 
trial establishments are in New South Wales. The 
statistics for the years 1922-23 and 1925-26 were: 


1922-23, 1925-26. 
Number of factories... . 19,173 21,2: 
Number of employees. . 412,410 450,920 
Salaries and wages paid. £71,133,152 £86,724,683 
Value of taw materials 
worked up.......--> £186,082,663 £231,834,908 
Total value of output ...£326,497,1386 £402,402,917 
Value of land and build- ' 
Hess Ss £74,381,308  £96,535,632 
Value of plant and ma- 
cninery. ) oie. t . £86,081,910 £112,278,150 


Under the stimulus of Government guarantees cot- 
ton growing has Broa peed during recent years, and 
in 1925-26, 40,162 acres were pitked for a production 
of 19,560,858 pounds of seed cotton. 

Ships-entering ports in the year 1925-26 numbered 
1,583, of 5,303,805 tons. 

The total mileage of Government railways open 
for traffic in 1925-26 was 25,378. The cost of con- 
struction and equipment was £288,391,955. 
deficit in working the Commonwealth railways 
(neluding interest on capital expenditure), in 1925-26 
was £417,358,.and of working state railways of the 
six states, £6,685,693; total deficit, £7,103,051. 
Railroad mileage under construction in that year 
totaled 672, with an additional 1,789 authorized. 
There were 972 miles privately owned railroads 
opened for general traffic and 2,088 not so opened. 
The Premiers have adopted 4 feet 8% inches as the 
standard gauge on the recommendation of a royal 
commission, but at June 30, 1927, no action had been 


The Commonwealth government has enacted a 
Federal Aid highway law in which all the states but 
New South Wales (up to Nov. 1, 1927) have joined, 
under which the Commonwealth provides four- 
sevenths where the state provides three-sevenths on 
the expenditures for construction or rebuilding of 
approved trunk highways. { 

For 1925-26 subsidies paid by the Commonwealth 
amounted to £1,381,625. 


Invalid and old age pensions allowed by the: 


Commonwealth Government were increased from 
17 shillings, 6 pence, to 25 shillings per week on 
Oct. 1, 1925. The number of persons receiving old 
age pensions on June 30, 1926, was 126,918; invalid, 
48,803: war, 175,721. 

There are 10,235 and 1,737 state and private 
schools respectively, with average attendances of 
720,975 and 175,283. There are*six universities, one 
situated in each State capital. Religious freedom is 
in evidence, 45.04 per cent. of the population belong 
to the Church of England; Roman Catholic, 21.53 
per cent.; Presbyterian, 12.09 per cent.; and Metho- 
dist, 12.01 per cent. 

Military training for all male inhabitants between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-six years is compul- 
sory. The total strength of the land forces as of 


Aug. 1, 1926, was 53,781, of which number 1,750 were 
in the permanent army ‘he strength of the naval 
forces on Jan. 1, 1927, was. 11,270. The Roy: 


1921. 
1925-26 was £37,772,742. ; 

In December, 1920, the Commonwealth Parliament 
passed the Air Navigation Act, the objects of which 
were to carry out the provisions of the Convention 
on Air Navigation, signed in Paris on O¢t. 18, 1919, 
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appointed at once, 


land; from Sydney to Adelaide, 
Broken Hill to Melbourne. z 
in operation over routes whose approximate mileage 


The | 


a nee 
and to apply the principles of the convention not 


only to international flying, but to internal flying in 


Australia, and generally to egislate by regulation on 
the subject matter. A Controller of Aviation was 
to administer the act and regula- 
tions. Aerial mail services are in active oepration 
from Perth to Derby on the west coast of Western 
Australia; from Charleville to Camooweal, Queens- 
and from Hay to 
Subsidized services are 


is 3,500,-also services contemplated approximate an 


additional 2,060 miles. 


BUDGETS AND DEBTS. : 

The revenue and expenditure of the several states 

for the fiscal year 1915-26, including railway receipts 

and expenditure and the public debts of the states 
on June 30, 1926, were: : 


Sta Revenue. Expenditures. Public Debt. 
N.S. Wales £38,540,031 £39,814,335 £223,504,771 
Victoria. . 25,269,756 5,559,583 104,264,989 
Queensland 15,599,718 16,154,404, 102,316,866 
S.Australia 10,474,094 10,460,943 81,473,62 
W.Australia 8,808,166 8,907,208 70,806,921 
Tasmania. 2,726,482 2,698,262 24,477,590 


Total. . .£101,418,247 £103,594,835. £642,844,761 

The premiers of the several States at Melbourne 
in June, 1927, accepted a proposal for adjusting the 
financial relationship between the States and the 
Commonwealth. The Commonwealth takes over the 
debts of the States, and for a period of 58 years from 
July 1, 1927, will apply on the service thereof a sum 
equal to certain fixed payments made by the Com- 
monwealth in 1926-27 to the States, The States are 
to make up the balance of interest, and both parties 
are to set up a sinking fund calculated to extinguish 
the debts in 50—60 years. All future borrowings are 
to be arranged by the Commonwealth acting through 
a Federal Loan Council consisting of representatives 
from each State. The agreement operates for two 
years, and before it Spe a, referendum to incor- 
porate it in the Federal Constitution will be voted on. 

The Commonwealth ficated a $40,000,000 5% 
ao loan at 98 on the New York market in August, 


New South Wales floated at $25,000,000 5% 30- 
year loan at 9614 on the New York market ‘in 
February, 1927, and a further loan of $25,000,000 
5%, 31-year, also at 964, in April, 1927, the purpose 
being to pay off a series of war loans. d 

The total gross debt of the Commonwealth, as of 
March 31, 1927, was £459,787,997, consisting of 
external debt payable in London, £85,572,848; debt 
to British Government (to be amortized by 1956 
under agreement of 1921), £68,736,277; in New 
York, £15,411,487, and internal debt, £290,067,385. 

Recent budgets of the Commonwealth are: 


Year. Revenue. Expend. 
1921-22 £71,515,373 £77,930,426 
1922-23 71,129,05 ,847,1 
1923-24 445,77 75,283,605 
1924-25 68,854,809 74,153,803 
1925-26 72,285,806 82,212,518 
1926-27 78,162,349 .541,9 
1927-28 62,735,000 62,677,139 


The Commonwealth statistician, in a statement 
issued in October, 1926, said Australia’s debts to 
overseas creditors amount to 12% of its entire 
material wealth. He placed the Commonwealth’s 
combined public and private wealth at $16,500,000,- 
BOO Tee tne pond" The rasto ot wealth 0 gebts 
0’ ,000, 4 s e ratio of wealth to debts 
therefore is almost five to one. ot 

The Commonwealth Bank, founded in 1912, with 
no capital other than a $50,600 loan from the 'Com- 
monwealth treasury, and for all the obligations of 
which the Commonwealth is responsible, had on 
June 30, 1926, made profits ahicunting to 5, deb soT, 
and assets of £93,302,055. Its. note issue was 
£53,890,226 on that date, the bank having the sole 
right to issue notes since December, 1920, On April 
28, 1925, the gold standard was restored in Austtalin, 


285 notes in circulation, with a gold reserve of $124,- 
979,287, or over 45 per cent. The circulation on June 
13,100,600, Oe chaaue avetneed $4.6 Saree 
, 100,000, 8 a 4 

$4.86 1n 1926, ig ag 6in 1925, and 

The principal source of revenue is 
agriculture and pastoral pursuits. Woo! a ae ovat 
export, and some of the ‘finest qualities of merino 
ost, re grow is Austecha’ “Wout produeson i 
gro ustralia. Wi 

1925-26 was 830,459,607 pounds, at Te ae 3 


were 712,342,200 pounds of greasy (epp.alogs . 


and 57,728,600 pounds scoured and tape (£6,642.701). _ 


The following is a comparison of t 


exports for the last six fiscal years: 6 oe 


and on that date the bank had (in dollars) $276,856,-- 


en wi tin 


ee 


PTE eA bap ety er eo nee 


in 
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ancaee with the United States was Hh 

‘al. Year. ports. 
1922 vee es eet aie sre pititie o%e $19,967,225 $10.435,865 
DOD clare 6 cla.e sie be cloatecepe se) 25,282,564 . 15,573,389 
1924.0. os Sioa A ... 29,306,357 13,524,998 
19025 rs ewe cc cee eisiet ss 8,362,658 19,733,618 
BOZO sii. d cisskaioe ee as 6 ee 41,574,571 18,826,083 

AUSTRALIAN POSSESSIONS, 
Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 


eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north from 
_ Australia. Its area is estimated at 90,540. square 
miles with a population of 275,000, the people being 
crude tribes among whom the British are carrying 
civilizing work. The interlor is unexplored. Queens- 
jand annexed the territory in 1883, and after several 
shifts control was taken over by the Federal Gov- 
erament of Australla in 1901, and by proclamation 
of September, 1906, it was declared the Territory 
of Papua. It is administered by Australia whieh 
gives it an annual subsidy of £50,000. The revenue 
for 1925-26 was £116,367 (in 1924-25 £82,908); the 
Pa £157,203; imports, £470,779; exports, 


Territory of New Guinea, formerly German 
New Guinea, the northeast quarter of the island, 
was placed after the war by the League of Nations 
under mandate to Great Britain: It is administered 
by Australia. It includes the Bismarck Archipelago, 
13,000 square miles, with a native population of 
about 188,000, and the German Solomon Islands, 
‘3,400 square miles, with a population of about 17,000. 
The total area of the mandated territory is about 
91,000 square miles, and though the opulation in 
_ 1922 was estimated at 338,000, no reliable figures are 
available. Reventie, 1925-26, was £259,018; ex- 
penditures, £242,991; imports, £568,239; exports, 
£1,105,158. 
. Nauru Island, formerly German, was mMman- 
dated by the League of Nations to the British 
Empire. Its area {s 8 square miles; population, 
1926, 2,217. It has valuable guano .deposits, and 
exported 274,935 tons in 1926 and 224,260 in 1925, 
he British Solomon Islands is a protectorate, 
and consists of fifteen large islands and four groups 
of small islands, with a total area of 14,600 square 
miles and a population, 1923, of 150,601, of which 
about 500 are Europeans. The value of the imports, 
1925726, was £266,943, and_ exports, £413,818, 
chiefly ‘copra. | 1925-26 was £71,430, 
expenditures £60,330. 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony is composed 
' of the Gilbert and Ellice groups which were taken 


Revenue, 


_ under British Protection in 1892; Ocean Island was 


annexed in 1900; Union Islands in 1911; Fanning 
and Washington Islands in 1916, and Christmas 
Island in 1919. ‘The protectorates were annexed 
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and made a colony, Nov. 12, 1915. The total area 
is 180 square miles, and the population, census of 
1921, 29,897. 

The revenue 1924-25 was £62,770, and expendi- 
tures, £36,419; imports, £137,163; exports, £374,100, 
chiefly phosphate, 206,451 tons, valued at £258,066, 

New Zealand was asked to take over control of- 
the pene December, 1924. 

The New Hebrides, area, 5,500 square miles; 
population about 60,000, are under the joint ad- 
Winistration of Great Britain and France. The 
joint revenue for 1925 was 1,420,614 franes and 
expenditure 852,748 francs. 

Trade of British Oceanica with the United States 

as: 


Imports. Exports. 
$388,406 $770,903 
440,774 1,000,358 
581,496 648,893 
1,065,262 624,920 


1,424,735 1,453,950 
WESTERN SAMOA (Mandate). 


Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the largest of the Samoan 
Islands in the Western Pacific; and was occupied 
by the British on Aug. 29, 1914, immediately on the 
outbreak of the World War. This territory was 
aalg ee as a mandate from the League of Nations 
to New Zealand under date of Dec. 17, 1920. 

Savail-is forty-elght miles by twenty-five and has 
an area of about 660 square miles. Upolu has an 
area of about 600 square miles. Both are moun- 


tainous, fertile and well watered. The population | 


ot the two aggregated by the census of Dec. 31, 1925, 
40,229, of which 1,035 were British and 292 Ameri- 
cans. The chief product. is Cope: 14,519 tons were 
exported in 1925, valued at £331,274, and in 1924, 
13,202 tons, £284,272. 

@ revenue, 1925-26, was £150,039; expendi- 
— £145,687; imports, £345,989; exports, £379,- 


Fiji Islands, 250 in number, area, 7,435-square 
miles, population, census April 24, 1921, 157,266. 
Europeans, 3,878; Fijians, 84,475; Indians, 60,634. 
Its products, tropical fruits, vegetables, sisal, hemp 
and domestic animals. 

The revenue for 1924 was £488,906; expenditures, 
£451,257; debt, £359,200; imports, £1,066,574: 
exports, £1,498,934. 

The Governor, Sir Eyre Hutson, K. C. M. G., is 
alsc High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, 390 square 
miles; with a population, .1923, of 25,025; exports 
are copra and livestock. 

Revenue,” 1924-25, £74,345; expenditures, £63,- 
585; imports, £232,600; exports, £306,658. 


4 ; THE EYES OF MEN AND ANIMALS. 
(By Dr. Charles H. Mayo in the Journal of the Franklin Institute.) 


The microbic Huglena viridis has a mouth near 
Ware is e red spot, sensitive to light and heat, the 
rst eye : 
, Later, eyes were placed in sockets, a condition 


__» found in some worms. These afterward filled with 


ie. oh: 
ey 


ps 


us 


h 


> 


foreign material. 

‘As evolution advanced, the socket containing the 
sensitive spot was filled with a viscid substance, eye- 
fluid, which was often contaminated but which was 
jater covered, in other forms of more advanced life, 
50 that a cornea of a double convex form was devel- 


' oped. 
c Pialer still came lids: These first appeared in fishes, 


‘ 


y 


a) 


_ but they were structurally incomplete. 
Birds have the most wonderful eyes, which can 
-be adjusted as telescopic eyes for great distances, 
with double sensitive retinal spots or fover. Thus 
the vulture and buzzard are called to the feast by 
sight, and not by smell, which is but — in them. 
‘ ‘Tm general it can be said that the sight of birds is 
far better’ than man's, g microscopic and tele- 
scopic. There are no blood-vessels in the retina; 
they see no blue and violet but see by the infra-red 
an 


d red. 

‘In snakes the lids are transparent but are fused 
together. As the snake grows, this lid skin. becomes 
cloudy and'is cast off with the skin as the reptile 
grows and requires a new one. The snake has ver- 
tical inner eyelids. Since it 1s nearsighted, it sees 
ots only in motion; having poor vision at the 
+ and being nearly deaf as well, it receives most 
outside impressions from the delicate forked tongue. 

ats and owls control at will their pupils 
which ‘re vertical for watching for birds up and 
_ .down trees. i 
The horse has a transverse pupil; he can see be- 
hind to kick with but has little eye movement. The 
sun burned out the lower part of his retina and 
he sees little per below the eye level; in fact he 
often bumps his head when passing ‘through door- 
ways, : { 
{ 


Undoubtedly-eyes were first developed in sea Iife 
and evolved with many adaptations to environment. 


Some years ago I received several thousand small 
trout fry. These were pl large tanks with 
running spring water and fed fine chopped liver. 
They Were always quite ae although graduall 
much food accureulated in the bottom of the tank. 
When I stirred this up with a stick they took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to eat. - 

Bxamining the trout of all sizes I found the lower 
lip a little longer than the upper; they could easily 
grasp what was over them but not under. them. 
Their eyes were placed to see above not below, 

On the other hand, the sucker is an opposite t ; 
the eyes are placed lower to see below, the upper lip 
longer and mouth turned down. : 

By examining fish from such a nore aes? one can 
tell whether the flesh will be palatable as it is in 
trout or less so as in carp or suckers. Fishes with 
large eyes are found near the surface. 3 


In fishes a falciform ligament is attached to the 


back of the lens and to the back of the eye for ~ 
ing, They have no color vision. * tect 

When living confined to the dark water of caves 
fishes’ eyes nearly or quite and 


reat depth in the sea, where litt e light trees . 


ave small eyes and Tr eyesight. 
cave-fish to red rays. will 
generation, ke 

The housefly has both compound and single 6 

the compound ones being used for vision at sdistoane 
of some yards. 
tubes, a nerve with pigment at the base in each tube 
and a double convex cornea over each. Between the 
compound eyes are three single eyes for use in hear 
vision, at one or two inches. 


It is certain that man’s eyes were made for dis- 


XpOsi 
evelop the eyes 


such 


tant vision, chiefly required when he was an out- 


door animal. 


one . 


Each eye-bulb has 4000 hexaform. 
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Other Foreign Cowrtvics. 


AFGHANISTAN, KINGDOM OF 


' AREA, estimated. 245.000 square miles. 


Bee 


POPULATION, estimated 12,000,000. 
CAPITAL, Kabul; population, estimated, 150,000; 
other cities, Kandahar, population, 31,000, and 
Herat, 120,000. | 
King, Amanullah Khan, born June 1, 1892, suc- 
ceeded on the assassination of his father, Amir 
Habibullah Khan, Feb. 20, 1919. Assumed title 
of King, June, 1926. Heir, his son, born June 
5, 1921. 
~ Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in 
Asia between 61° and 72° east longitude and 29° 
and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
northeast to southeast is about 700 miles, and from 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 
on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Turkoman S.S.R. of the U.S.S.R., on 
the east by British India, cn the south by Baluchis- 
tan (British India), and on the west by Persia. The 
elevation is generally over 4,000 feet. There are 
three great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul 
in the northeast, and the Helmund, which runs 
southwest through the middle of the country. It 
lacks 20,000 square miles of being as e as Texas. 
Towering above Kabul are the indo-Kush 
Mountains, 15.000 and 16,000 feet high and reaching 
25,425 feet 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawur. 
Afghanistan has been called “the land of rocks 
and stones and sanguinary feuds."’ Its people are 


Pathans and others with a fixed habit of raiding 

across the border and receiving punishment. Dis- 

turbances have been frequent. The languages 

Euaren are eager eh pa allege ine the 
ere are ma ertile plains 

Sabod irrigation makes available 


are 
untry. Its tall is of immense weight and size. 
ered of taasses of fat, a store of nourishment drawn 
on by the animal in winter. These sheep furnish 
the Afghans their chief meat diet, and the fat of the 
tail is a substitute for butter. Weol and skins are 
the main articles of export, together with fruits, 
nuts and ghi. The imports are textiles, metals 
and hardware, leather goods, tea and sugar. Trans- 
frontier trade with India amounts to about $15,- 
000,000 annually. Lc ag lead and iron are found. 
There are no railro: in the country, ee 
have been developing looking toward the building 
of railroads across the country in the northeast to 
connect Termez, the rail head of the road from 
Bokhara, with Peshawur, in British India, via 
Kab and another to connect with the railroad 
from Mery at its rail head at Kuska, via Herat, 
in the west, and Kandahar, in the south, to New 
Chaman and Quetta, in Baluchistan. Merchandise 
is now transported on camel or oy back along the 
seven important trade routes. ere are no financial 
institutions. The state yearly revenue is about 
a is monarchical and the laws and 
those of islam. The late Amir was recipient 

from the British Government, but that 


with 
red St importing arms and ammunition through 


gi 1921 Soviet Russia, by treaty which recognized’ 


independence of Bokhara and Khiva, replaced 
tre British subsidy with an annual grant of 1,000,000 
gold rubles ($500,000), and the Turks entered into 
sn offensive and defensive alliance with both Russia 
Afghanis The British then negotiated 
Amir permitting him to 
through India. 
et Russia negotiated ngs € of Sho anen neu- 
tral non-aggression” on Aug. fe 
The Baan army was reported to number 100,000 
well armed men. 


ALBANIA, REPUBLIC OF 


ARBA, estimated, 17,374 square miles. _ 
SOEOL ATION. census of 1921, 831,877. 


CAPITAL, Tirana; pop.} estimated; 12,000; other 
cities, Durazzo, pop., 5,000; Scutarl, pop., 32,000; 
Elbasan, pop., 13,000; Vaiona, pop., P 0. 

President, Ahmed Zogu, Sept. 29, 1925. 


Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination and 


of contention between its Balkan neighbors an@ — — 


Italy during and after the World War, has had its 
independence assured under a treaty with Italy, 
Aug. 2, 1920, and-was formally admitted into the 
League of Nations in January, 1921. 

A treaty was signed by Albania and the powers 
on July 31, 1926, establishing its boundaries as 
delimited by an International Commission. 

A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania, 
& compact of mutua! support and cooperation, was 
signed Nov. 27, 1926. It disturbed Europe but es- 
pecially Jugo-Slavia. A diplomatic break between 
the two an countries in June 1927 was referred 
to and settled by the League of Nations. 

The country is mountainous, bounded by Jugo- 
Slavia on the north and east, Greece on the south‘ 
and the Adriatic Sea on the west. It js an agricul- 
tural and cattle and sheep raising state. ‘There 
are no railroads, banks or currency and few schools. 
It is about the size of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

The latest census, 1921, returned the population 
as: Mohammedans, 584,675; Greek ‘hristians, 
158,215; Roman Catholics, 88,987; total, 831,877. 

Revolution in May and June, 1924, resulted in 
the overthrow of the Premier, Ahmed Zogu, and the 
establishment, on June 12, of a nationalist provisional 
government with Bishop Fan Stylian Noli, former 
Foreign Minister, at the head. He was educated at 
Harvard University, 1909-12, and is the head of the 
Albanian Orthodox Greek Church. 

In turn government was overturned at Christ- 
mas time, 1924, by Ahmed Zogu. Bishop Noli fled 
to Italy. Premier Ahmed Zogu abolished the army, 
about 8,000 men, had the National Assembly pro- 
claim Albania a republic, and on February 20 ratify 
an cil exploration grant to the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. The concessions were later divided up 
between that company, the Standard Oil, the Italian 
Railway Administration, the Italian- Company 
Selenizza, and the French Oil Company, 

The Assembly elected Ahmed Zogu President of 
the republic for a seven year term in Jan., 1925. 
and he assumed that office Sept. 29. A constitu- 
tion adopted March 2, concentrated great power 
in the hands of the President, who can name and 
dismiss Ministers at will. The Senate has 18 mem- 
bers, 7 which six are appointed by the President. 
There are 99 Deputies elected for four years. Judges 
serve during good behavior. 

The budget -as pawn by the National Assembly 
on June 18, 1923, provides for an expenditure of 
21,664,078 gold frances, of which 5,280,620 is ap- 
propriated for the M of War, 2,838,120 for 
the gendarmerie and 2,000,000 for the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. A loan of 50,000,000 gold lire 
(310,000,000) was made in Italy in 1926. 

The trade of the country, chiefly with Italy, con- 
verted into dollars was: 


Year. Imports. Sys 

P24 53. Fe:s SS Soe -$3,955,518 $2,389,845 
BOOB oO attic aes aoe sae - 4,208,380 3,112,503 
POQE 58 ete ees aes 4,800,141 2,309,649 


ANDORRA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 191 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1921, 5,231, scattered in 30 villages. 
President, Don Bonaventura Vilarruble. 

Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty since 1278 and was granted 2 constitution 
as arepublic by Napoleon in 1806. It pays an annual 
tribute of 1400 francs. It is governed by a Council of 
24, elected for 4 years by heads of families in each 
of the six parishes. The inhabitants speak Catalan 
and are man Catholics. Sheep raising is 
chief industry. Andorra is not a member of 


e of Nations, 
ARABIA 
ARPA, estimated, 1,200,000 square miles, 


“POPULATION, estimated, 7,000,000. 


The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the southwest 
corner of Asia between Palestine on the west, Syria 
on the north and Mesopotamia on the northeast (an 
indeterminate line), the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of 
Oman, the Arabian Sea and the Red Sea, with the 
exception of Aden, a strongly fortified coalng station 
of 75 square miles with a protectorate of adjacent 


the | 
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territory of 9,000 square miles, pop. 54,923, held 
by Great Britain. Nearly one-half of Arabia, is 
desert. It is, roughly, as large as that portion of 
the United States stretching east of California 
to the Mississippi and north from Texas to the 
Canadian line. Maps are very. deficient. The 
-boundaries of the native states of Arabia are un- 
defined. keyed in the treaty of peace, renounced 
all rignts to Arabla. The organization of the native 
states had been developed under British auspices, 
the principal rulers (the King of ithe Hejaz and the 
Imam of Yemen) being subsidized on condition that 
they maintain internal peace and place the control 
of foreign affairs in the hands of British advisers. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE HEJAZ AND OF NEJD 
: AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


— King of the Hejaz and of Nejd, Abdul Aziz ibn 
~ Abdur-Rahman al Fatsal al Saud, born 1880. 

The Hejaz lies on the southwestern part of Arabia 
from the Egyptian line to Asir along the Red Sea. 
Its area is about 112,500 square miles; population 
(estimated) about 900,000. The Nejd now includes 
about 170,000 square miles of the interlor and a 
population of 2,000,000 almost entirely nomad, The 
dependencies include El Hasa, Katit, Jabal Shammar, 
El Jauf and the greater part of Asir. 

The importance of the Hejaz is due to its posses- 
sion of the holy cities of Islam, Medina, where the 
Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of Ma- 
homet, who died in the city June 7, 632, and Mecca, 
his birthplace, containing a great mosque shelter- 
ing the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which is the 
black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. As 
many as 200,000 of the faithful have made the 
pilgrimage in a year. Medina (pop. 20,000) is 820 
miles from Damascus, and is the terminus of the 
Hejaz railroad. Mecca (pop. 60,000), the capital is 
200 miles further south, and is 55 miles from Jeddah 
(pop. 20,000), the chief port on the Red Sea. The 
chief product is dates, Somie hides, wool and gum 
are exported. 

The Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of the 
World War. ‘Husein ibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of Mecca, 
cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and proclaimed 
himself King of the Hejaz in 1916, joining the Allies 
in'the war. The Hejaz was represented at the Peace 
Conference by Emir Feisal, third son of Husein, now 
King of the Iraq, and was admitted to the League of 
Nations in 1920. The King’s second son, Emir 
Abdullah became ruler of Transjordania when that 
‘Arab state was set up within the Palestine Mandate. 

King Husein had himself proclaimed Caliph of 
Islam in March 1924,, This did not suit Abcul- 
Aziz es-Saud ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able and 
warlike leader of the Wahabis, the extreme fanatic 
austere Mosiem zealots. In August, 1924, he in- 
vaded Transjordania but was driven back by British 
air forces. In September he captured Taif, 60 miles 
east of Mecca, and threatened the Holy City. King 
Husein abdicated both throne and his claim to the 
Caliphate on October 3. His eldest son, Emir Ali, 
succeeded as king, but did not claim the Caliphate. 
Ibn Saud captured Mecoa by assauit of Sept 14, 
King Ali and ais forces retreating to Jeddah, the 
port on the Red Sea. The Wahabis held Mecca, 
and in December captured Medina. King Ali 
abdicated and left the Hejaz. Ibn Saud entered 
Jeddah and on Jan. 11, 1926, in Mecca was pro- 
claimed King of the Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd. 

Ibn Saud had been vigorously ppreadin his author- 
ity over the interior of Arabia. In 1920 he had annexed 
Abha and other parts of Asir. In 1921 he captured 
and annexed the Amirate of Jebel Shammar and in 
July, 1922, he had captured the Jauf district and 
extended his influence 1p to Wadi Sirhan, so that 
when he assumed the title of King, his dominions 
embraced the whole area of desert Arabia. In 
October, 1925, he concluded an agreement with the 
British, Government. fi: the Iraq boundary and 
consenting to a revision of the northwestern frontier 
which threw the old Turkish province of Maan with 


Aqaba into Transjordania. 

he administrative districts number twelve, 
some Db administered by appointed governors 
and some by local emirs, e products are dates, 
wheat, barley, fruit, hides, wool, and Arab_clocks, 
besides camels, horses, donkeys and sheep. Exports 


are bag tele 
Ibn 


aud has thirteen survving fons, the second - 


mir Faisal being Viceroy of Mecca, 


THE IMAMATE OF YEMEN 
| Imam, Yahya Mohammed Hamid ed-Din. 
Yemen is in the southwest part of the peninsula 
between Asir and the British protectorate /Aden. 
: area is estimated at 75,000 square miles and 
opulation 2,500,000. Capital Sanaa (pop. 20,000); 


chief port Hodelda (pop. 40,000). On the Plateau 


Foreign Countries—Arabia; Argentina. 


of El Jebel, the most fertile part of Arabia, grain 


and coffee are grown. Hides and coffee are exported. 
‘Mocha, once a flourishing coffee port, no longer 


counts. 
THE SULTANATE OF KUWEIT 

Sultan, Hamed ibn Jobar; succeeded March, 1921- 

Kuweit, area 1,950 square miles, and population 
estimated at 40,000, extends along the Persian Gulf 
from Mesopotam a to Nejd. Its capital, Kuweit 
pop, 25,000), is an important port on the Persian 

ulf, and had been elected as the seaport terminal of 
the German Berlin to Bagdad railroad. Horses, wool, 
dates and pearls are exported. 

THE SULTANATE OF OMAN 

Sultan, Seyyid Taimur ibn Feisal ibn Turki; suc- 

ceeded his father, 1924. ’ 

Oman occupies the southeast portion of the 
Arabian peninsula with a coast line about 1,000 


miles long, extending from El Katar on the Persian | 


Gulf to Ras Sajir on the Arabian Sea. It has an 
estimated area of 82,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation estimated. at ,000, chiefly Arabs. The 
nomadic tribes of the interior after seven years of 
rebellion have completely thrown off the control 
of the Sultan and by an agreement, October, 1920, 
have entire home rule and freedom of trade. The 
Sultan has for years been subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. of India, which maintains there a political 
agent Major C. C. J. Barrett (1926). The capital is 

uscat (pop. estimated, 20,000)... The best camels 
in Arabia are bred in the interior. The chief ex- 
ports are dates. ‘ 

Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
is mostly with India. 

The trade of the Hejaz and Arabia with the United 
States in 1926, was: Imports, $59,818; exports, 
$1,661,183. 


ARCENTINA. REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 1,153,418 square miles. 
POPULATION, official , estimate, Dec. 31, 2 
10,087,118. a elds 
CAPITAL, Buenos Aires, pop., Census Di 
1923, 1,811,475 (Police Census July 
441); chief cities, Rosario, PoP. 265,000; 
186,000; La Plata, 161,578; 
Santa Fe, 105,000; Mendoza 58,790; A 
46,277; Bahia Blanca, 87,400. 7 
President, Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear (1922-1928). 
Inaugurated, Oct. 12, 1922. 
Premier, Jose Nicolas Matienzo (Interior). 


Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to 
Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes. to the 
South Atlantic, occupying the greater part of southern 
South America. Its greatest breadth is about 930 
miles, In area it is about equal to the eleven Moun- 
tain and Pacific States of the United States. 
bounded by Bolivia on the north, Paraguay on the 
northeast, Brazil, twas and the South Atlantic 
tre gt the andes are great plains, nobell 

sast of the les are grea 8, heay 
and called the Gran Chaco ms the north, Sa gr 
treeless pampas, given over to wheat and cattle 
raising, stretching south down to the plains of 
Patagonia. Vast tracts of land amounting to 237,- 
768, acres are public domain land, opened by 
the Federal Government to colonization. In the 
years 1857-1920 the number of immigrants by sea 
was 5,121,958, Immigration comes principally from 
Spain and Italy. A law passed in 1919 requires each 
intending im ‘ant to produce a certificate of good 
character and ability to work. Immigrants in 1922 
‘ ards; '. ’ ; 
167: S88 Re Fae iP peerurs a a M's 
eat, maize, flax and oats are thé princtj 
crops. The sugar and wine industries pang 
great progress. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats an 
pigs form the chief wealth on the ranches. Packing 
uses have been established and the export of 
frozen beef and mutton and other livestock products 
not he livestock, census of Deo. 31, 1922 
® livestock census of Dec. 31, Ais 
Pere ae of cattle, 30,671,841 atiben aed 
"Meat consumption in 1024 was 198 nc 
eapita, the highest known. Argentina faerie eo 
to phe annus Vee of eo a ats per capita. 
c ng to the official figures rec 
United States Department of Commerce cherstaceueer 
at the Argentine packing houses during T9285. com- 
pared with ce ears was as follows: ‘ 
: 9: 


OWB: 
25. 924. 1922) ° 1921. - 
Cattle . 3,322,677 3,808, 2,199, 7 
Sheep. . 4,240,275 4;371,000 4770,000. 3'968,000 
Hogs .. 100,451 361,665 287, ‘ 38 
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The exports of beef in 1926 totaled 7,043,000 
quarters (8,702,000 in 1925); of mutton and lamb, 
2,187,000 carcasses (3,901,000 in 1925); and of hides, 
7,237,032 (7,609,176 in 1925). Argentina supplies 
pure than half the hides imported by the United 

ates, 

On an acreage of 19,273,800 in 1926-27 there were 
roduced 6,010,000 metric tons of wheat; and from 
,672,700 acres, 1,755,000 tons of linseed. In the 

calendar year 1926 the wheat exports were 2,032,000 
tons;corn, 5,687,000 tons; linseed, 1,650,000 tons; and 
Dirdseed, 14,000. 

Cotton production was 51,105 metric tons from 
261,500 acres in 1924-25, and 97,400 tons from 
272,528 acres in 1925-26. Sugar output was 394,700 
metric tons from 237,500 acres in 1925, Wine pro- 
duction was 143,091,872 gallons from 280,000 acres. 

There is little mining, but 7,947,000 barrels of 
etroleum were produced in 1926; 6,336,000 in 1925; 
, 163,000 in 1924; and 3,399,651 in 1923. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural {m- 
ements and machinery, glassware and crockery, and 
‘oodstuffs are the principal imports. Manvfacturing 

ison theincrease. The value of industrial production 
1926 was estimated officially to be 2,889 million 
paper pesos ($1,227,825,000), of which 1,265 million 
pesos was the value added by manufacture. 
: In 1924 there were entered in all Argentine ports 
3,375 steamers, with a tonnage of 11,349,357. 
entina had on January 1, 1927, 23,560 miles of 
oads, of which 4,112 are owned by the state; the 
privately owned railroads are almost entirely in the 
hands of English co: es, 

The total receipts of the state-owned railroads in 
1926 were 51,387,000 paper pesos and expenses 
51,338,000 pesos showing a net pro‘it of 49,000 pesos. 
Total receipts of all Argentine railways for 1926 were 
261,500,000 gold pesos (250,000,000 in 1925), and 
total expenditures were 184,700,000 (179,300,000 in 
1925). Passengers carried tetaled 145,000,000 and 
freight 45,500,000 tons. 

Argentina proclaimed its independence of Spain 
July 9, 1816, and the years until 1852 were years of 
disturbance and civil war. The Constitution then 
adopted and under which, somewhat amended, the 
republic is governed to-day, is modeled closely after 
that of the United States. There are 14 provinces, 
with a very high measure of home rule, electing their 
own Governors and Legislatures, and 10 territories 
administered by Governors appointed by the Presi- 
dent, also a Federal District (Buenos 


President and who is assistea by 


, area 72 


a House of Deputjes, num 158, 
direct vole Jor, Roman Catholic religion 
tiring every two years. e Roman Catholic on 
is supported by the state, but all creeds are tolerated. 
Primary free, seculiar and compulsory, 
high. There 

founded -in 
uenos Aires, 


,000. The 
navy consists of two dreadnoughts of 27,940 tons 
ooh mounting twelve 12-inch and refitted 
in 1924; four armored cruisers and one light cruiser. 
Parliament in September, 1926, authorized the 
Government to spend 75,000,000 gold pesos in 
ten y to modernize the fleet providing for 
three’ light cruisers, six destroyers and six sub- 


‘Argentina withdrew her delegation from the 
League of Nations in 1920, but in September, 1927 
had under consideration a return to active mem- 


"Arrentina returned to the gold standard on August 
26, 1927 by Presidential decree. The gold peso 
(= 96.48 cents) had an average exchange value of 92.15 
cents in 1926. Following an abundant harvest and an 

export of cereals 


ti -the peso steadily in- 

creased in value, reaching 96.30 cents in March, 1927, 
8448 in August—above par. Gold 
had been accumulated until the Conversion office had 
455,663,784 pesos worth on hand as a cover for the 
3 circulation of 1,324,000,000 paper pesos (one 

= 42.44 cents at par of exchange), 
Bmounting, that is, to 78%. 

reserve go 
fe . of $40,000,000 
ae oa aes 
Aug, 30, 1927, and over 5 e Di 
to fund the floating debt of the State matoads. 


was sent to New York for: 
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The funded debt on June 30, 1927, was, (in settee 
$1,090,525,643, or about $103 per-capita, much of It 
being incurred for public works and revenue produc-~ 
ing properties, The national wealth was estimated 
by the 1914 census at $14,543,000,000, with govern- 
ment owned property-estimated at $1,125,000,000. 

The budget for 1928 provides for expenditures of 
660,000,000 paper pesos, and the issuance of bonds 
totaling 142,000,000 pesos for ews art of 
the floating debt, and of bonds totaling 140,000,000 
for public works. During thelast 10 years, 76,450,000" 
paper pesos have been appropriated for roadways. 
Revenues in 1926 amounted to 610,417,000 paper 


pesos and expenditures to 609,617,000 e er PESOS, 
_ imports and exports for six years in dollars were: 
brary Exports. 
$615,950,000  $651,840,000 
665,420, 52,422, 
682,225,426 603,858,543 
799,695, 971,892,210 
845,982,628 839,378,753 
TUBE .& Wad Shwe iseys « 792,065,600 763,121,600 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Export 
DOTS)! We. Pees Rs $95,542,385 $85,677, 
§ORS. Scan get loved 112,781,89: 115,276,307 
hy eer Peres ee 116,997,569 75,297,795 
SOD ois Fi ic COR 148,748,606 80,169,993 
$920. GN nia e- 143,574,682 88,137,205 


AUSTRIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 32.396 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of March 7, 1923, 6,526,661. 

CAPITAL, Vienna; population, census of Jan. 1) 
1925, 1,868,328, of which 1,006,290 were women 
and 862,038 men (in 1910 it was 2,031,489). Other 
cities, Graz, population, 152,731; Linz, 101,347; 


Innsbruck, 56,365; and nine others of more than 


10,000. 
President, Dr. Michael Hainisch (1924-28),\ born 
or elected Dec. 9, 1920; re-elected yao, 


Chancellor, Mer. Ignatz Seipel (Foreign and Internal 
Affairs), Oct. 20, 1926. : 
The Austria of to-day—mere remnant of the 

former Austrian Empire—is now a republic in 

Central Europe, with Germany its neighbor to the 

west and the north, Czechoslovakia on the north 

and east, Hungary on the east, and Serbia and Italy 
on the south. It is about the size of the four 

New England States of Vermont, New Hampshire, 


Massachusetts and Connecticut, and has only about’ 


200,000 more inhabitants than the four together.) 
Austria is not only vastly reduced in area and 
population, but is in an economic plight equalled by 
few countries in world history. In the pre-war 
days of Emperor Francis Joseph of the Hapsburg 
dynasty the Austro-Hungarian Empire 261,- 
259. Sa ad miles and about 51,000,000 popula- 
tion. e Dual Monarchy included Austria proper, 
with Vienna, one of the brilliant political, com~ 
mercial, industria!, financial and art_centres of the 
world; Hungary, Transyiva Czechoslovakia, 
Polish Galicia, the Trentino, Croatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
gave it access to the Adriatic, 
tically all the Danube River. 
Hungary is an independent kingdom now. 
provinces mentioned have gone and Austria now is 

Inade up of these provinces: 
' F Op - Pop. 
1923 per 


lavonia, 
and control of prac- 


Sq.M. Census. Sq. M. 
107 1,863,783 17,419 
1,552 1299 134 
7,451 1,478,697 198 
4,62) 73,7 189 
2,762 22,73 81 
6,323 977,350 155 
3,6 370,432 100 
4,882 13,699 64 
1,005 139,968 139 


32,396 6,526,661 201 


Total 
From 1910 to 1920 the population decreased 3.8 
: : oaaing 6.53 per cent. in the 


war losses. 

In 1910 the present Austrian territory had 5,979,- 
667 Roman Catholics, the Austrian Empire being 
the most powerful Catholic unit m Europe. The 
Catholics were 94.11 per cent. of all; Jews, 2.99 
per cent.; and Protestants, 2.60 per cent. 

The World War was precipitated by the assassina- 
tion of the heir presumptive to the throne, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, by a Serbian in Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia, on June 28, 1914. 

‘Austria was proclaimed a republic on Noy. 12, 
1918, the day after the armistice; a National As- 
sembly assumed the Government 


the Banat, territories which 


All the — 


and appointed a 
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Cabinet, On Feb, 16, 1 1919, the National Conati- 
tutional Assembly, consisting of one Ghamber, was 
_ elected by the direct vote of all men and women 
over 20 years of age, 
. A ‘Constitution was adopted Oct. 1, 1920, which 
provides jor a Parliament of two Houses, Py Bundes- 
rat of 46 members, chosen indirectly, and a National- 
rat, elected by direct yote for four years. These two 
Houses elect a President to serve for four years. 
All special privileges are abolished. There are 
_elght provinees and the City of Vienna, each with 
a large measure of home rule on Togal’ affairs, by 
elected. Provincial Assemblies. The army, limited 
to’ 30,000 men, numbered 17,000 in six mixed bri- 
gades in 1925. 
REHABILITATION OF AUSTRIA. 
Austria was forged to seek foreign assistance 
shortly after it was proclaimed a republic, and the 
Huropean Allies, and to a large extent the United 
States, responded by advancing relief and food 
credits caper wer! approximately to $72,000,000 
during 1919 and 1920. By the Fatt of 1920 the food 
credit had been exhausted, and in March, 1921, 
Austria again sought forelgn assistance, this time 
through the League 9 Nati eel Austria wanted an 
intaventionat loan, hut t refused, its’ 
assets were burdened by relief aed and, in ganitien. 
&@ reparation sum to be fixed by the. Reparation 
Commission as soon as Austria’s resources and 
capacity permitted. 
In February, 1922, Great Britain consented to 
jend Austria £2, 350, 000 (approximately $10,440,- 
000, at the mat of exchang @ prevailing at the end 
of pone) Rei 5 bari OGk 0 francs (approximately 
$3, Ee rely 060,000 lire Oop 000 orouns 
$3 00) 2 ane .Geeanoalovalia, BO 5 000 crowns 
Mara nt ish loan was 
paid over in March on p security 5 fh e State Gobelins 
as an advance on the larger credits to follow 
alter the settlement of the leg question, 
n July 21 the Reparation Commission agreed to 
release ont haceees Austrian assets from the general lien, 
and in ust 20 000,000 francs (approximately 
$1, 400 "000 6 Of the French el and the entire Czecho- 
slovakian Joan were paid ov 
Austria appealed again to the Allied powers at ue 
London pociercace in eet: epee and was ane oe ¢ 
A.D 


,000 gold erowna i naa 
0) guaranteed, 
Sp ieettons impo: . Austria needed 
diately; ague in October author 
- flotation of inti eri ee emeuniine to 0°600,00 
gold crowns ( na6 00 ), to be repai tee the 
i Progoed of the | infer Peedaen 
a of = ati rehabilitation plan was 
fi the Austrian Parliament 
Dee. 3, “fou, aa protocols were ratified; 4 stop 
ee to Le inting of Paper money; a new nationa 
pendent of Government control fyatboriaad | on, 
_ and also Pthe creation of a BuDerpar Jamentary 
Government, Parliament agreed to a reconstrué~ 
tion law providing for orbs taxation, strict 
coonomilee, Fadainistrative and tariff reform, re cos 
tion of the number of givil employees, and other 
fig bu 3 by. which. the Government was to balance 
: 1g e new runip ore peak: was established on Jan. 
1. following the receipt.of subscriptions to 
} its entire vagina of 30,000,000, aoe As (36,> 
000, from Austrian anks. he bank took over 
the business an dividends Cs the Austrian section 
of oF ne ure unger ian bank. Dr. Richard Reisch 
ent, 

MN accordance with the provision for a super 
Parliamentary Government, twenty-six Tiantara 
were elected to the Sune r=parliamentary commi vee 

by the Cay gi Assembly on Dec. 7, 1922, wit 
maior four votes in the ‘Government Darties 
* (Christian Socialist and Bene Rove The eom-~ 
Mnittee functioned under the Federal Chancellor or 
vice Chancellor, s womethen with the Cabinet Ministers, 
Pei was fi ven pe wee over the Government 
tnt ec, a1, 1924, fog the reform program, 
abe comm tbe Gena ne rhe et ro Be lige 

, ted Zimmerman ©: etherlan 

repuesediiae the pst of Nations, 


complet 1923, 


The first stage of th reconstruction, of Augie 
! loan of a 000. ‘old frowns Gn = 


cone in ‘neh, count ler 


ba a 
advanced each put on public cule. if 


rhe Suserian 
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‘share of the loan was substantially all subscribed 


te by the public, The National Bank's sound 
money reserve had increased steadily and covered 
on that date, at the legal rate of conversion, 46 
per cent. of the note circulation which had reached 
5,000 billion paper crowns, 

The League of Nations Council at Geneva, eo 
Sept. 10, 1®25, declared the entire success of 
effort begun three years ago for the rehabilitat on 
of Austria, apd voted to remove. t 4a ue tutelage 
from Vienna on June 30, 1026. Bim merman 
the Commissioner General, on thee sate err 
his duties there. The Leagua, howeyer, retainec 
control of the toe te to guarantee service 
the loan contrasted Austria under League au 
pieces, and retained tha: right to Ge cetablisn tutelage 
py a three-fourths vote ef the Council if advisab 

This action followed a report by the Lepauc’s ex- 
pee Charles Rist of the es Ae Ee and 
T. Layton, editor of the London ee 

Austrip had eee seven of the nine conditions, 
when on May 29, 1925, the compilation of uted The 
balance jhects on, & gold basis was announced. 
eighth, the balancing. st whe pudger,, ad praetic 
been achieved, and ninth condi fien, a defin te 
settlement of the Fiscal arrangements between th 
Federal Government and the provinces Se gy” e an 
completed on July i, 105, ~ About $41 200,01 was 
left from the international loan, cnly “$2 ,000, 
which had been used to balance the budge 

The deficit in the budget for 1924 ( 300,000) 
was due to certain investments for the devel ent 
of the railroads, but for that the Dudeet a ae 
had a eurpins of 177,100, The receipts that year 
vere $112,000 ,000 and extend: tunes #121,4 re 


ht ae One 
equals 10,000 Beber on crowns. On that date 
the crown was quoted at .00001434 cent, or 70,065 
to the dollar. oc Kea ‘heretore, equals approxi- 
mately seven schil dings: of exchange of the 
schilling has been stab: lized at 8 80,140 


Actual ayer aies for 1925 were 1,04 489, 000 schill- - 


ings ($147,500,000) and actu enditures 1di 

Fe ath a OP 
? J 68: 

ST OO Ge RORS AytaTRER of 50,200,000 


were i 930, 900, In 1088 actual Tey: endipures 
a8; expenditures, 1,013,220,000 


schiltings a sake tebe ef the League of Nations 
in September, 1926, released the unajlocat a = 


i 
ean Saree aaa A ee 


denon ebro t Bi 060, ah ) shillings Ba: the 

) 8 
balance was for construetion + work. a ABO ae 
renee e reucnat Bank a rt} gn Aug. 30, 1925} 
00,000 schillings 


ins to on _ 
57 per aA G ets ciroulaton on May 31, 1926, was 
4oF O10. OOK ool Popents in the savings Ban! 

on Dec. 
716 (eo 000; Suis 400) 900 sh Tee. so. 1926; oa 


he Diu P Por ite 192 qetiniea Lh Sy) Toa 1567 


173, 000 lings, and aoe bo 
schillings ‘whieh includes. 180, 
en * A an, increase rease’ of | 8% “nial 
ees a@ mon Marant 
bee ing Dl 3.7% of all revenues ate ot 1828 


government olipioseas and pensions to retived 


em ithe Pipe 6 
meral election, Sunday, April 24, 1 
Anti-seoiatis (Government) Coalition. won 04 beats 


fo the Socialists 71 on a pell of 
of the lists). The Bool aie wa Lp £8, yous vos (O09 
Communists polled only 70,000 re ies” si wih a 


ts Mgr, Seipel became Chancellor forthe fourth 


J ter ay oRe *30;' 

sag? te gO aT 158982, i 4 ‘ ‘ 
estimated at Chatto uring 1926 approximate 
153,000,000'sehillings ($3 00,000 i 
437,000,008 abil sna 8 contribu Pe AG 
employers and by the trade 9 unl 96 on eq 
law, eee 100 ane Coe iene eral 
ment, 4,300,000 by me iniaieioalt on erage 


The sea 


of Vien: wi 
a aa under Teo mh or Bait 


mua of ‘wwempley od for re 


1% 

The City and Provin 
att auton 
Demoeratie 
vincial budget pe 1025 being approximat 


id. is treavily taxed, ats pie , 


We tis 
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1000,000, and its municipal budget $20,000,000 
Viennese must also pay their share of the approxi- 
mately $110,000,000. 

Movement for the union of Austria and Germany 
has grown steadily in Austria, although union is 
forbidden under the Versailles Treaty and the 
protocols of the League of Nations. A judicial 
system is being worked out parallel with that of 
Germany and new laws are being made to harmonize 
with those ia Germany. Education is also being 
made to conform with common standards. An 
inland postal arrangement is also in operation. 

AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture on which 30% of the population depend 
has shown steady improvement since the war. In 
1925 4,741,165 acres were under cultivation. The 
chief crop yields were: wheat, 290,433 metric tons 
from 489,833 acres; rye, 550,088 tons from 959,923 
acres; barley, 200,673 tons from 352,060 acres; oats, 
388,433 tons from 769,135 acres; potatoes, 2,068,422 
tons from 440,413 acres; ay Pr hae tons from 
126,713 acres; and raw stgar 75,443 tons. 

The census of livestock in 1923 showed a return 


nearly to pre-war figures, viz. Horses, 282,480; 
cattle, 2,163,022; goats, 382.204; sheep, 597,414; 
swine, 1,472.821. 

The cotton sp! ustry had_ 1,059,872 


in 1934), and rolling mill 
(293,525 in 1924). 
Lignite production in 1925 was 3,026,519 metric 
tons: ee of lignite were 714,000 tons, and of 
5 to 


wer haa been developed. By 
fad been increased to 431,000, with 109,300 under 
construction in 1926. 

The main industries are the making cf machinery, 
agricultural and industrial, with considerable making 
of automobiles; textiles, cotton and wool, which 
are exporting yarns to sinig oe leather and fancy 
goods, whicn have always h world-wide repute; 
woodwork, furniture and paper. 

Jn 1927 Austria had 4,274 miles of railro: of 
which 3,684 were operated by the state. Electrifica- 
tion is proceeding rapidly, the total cost for the lines 
to be completed by the end of 1928 being estimated at 
310,000,000 schillings ($44,300,000). 

Imports and exports in dollars were: 


Year. Imports. 
he, ada des ad ote 68498000) $284,000, 
i928. Biaas ds -:5299'000,000 278,000,000 
BPOIR eee Se ots oh eas ss "857, 248,857,000 
an the United States for recent years: 
T8922.  wecceescceveses $1,626,279 $2,950,910 
1903. 2LLLITITDIISIIS  “1)s32,512 4,696,852 
TGOD. fcc lbleseieseeeede 3,191,912 \- . 5,017,783 
1995... 12IIIINITII[  21889,592 — 5,857,969 
1926. LLIIIITIIT{ 21891481 9,418,687 


BELCIUM, KINGDOM OF 


ULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1926, 7,874,601, 
33 Malmedy (pop., 64,542); 


mil 
CAPITAL, Brussels, pop., 1926, 758,727. _ Chief port, 


twerp; , 300,175. Important cities, Ghent, 
aoe 165,910; Liege, 165,117; Malines, 60,118; 
ruges, 308; d, 48,073; Verviers, 42,289; 
Louv: 39,225. ¢ 
King of Relgia: bert, born April 8, 1875, 
succeeded. uncle Leopold II. Dec. 17 $ 
Married Oct. 2, 1900, the Duchess Elizabeth of 
Heir Apparent, Prince Leopold, Duke of 


cess d m Nov. 17, 1905), thir 
ara titer of Prince a brother of the — of 
Beiiatis cas font bet. ti: fren, 
was born , 

Prince Charles Theodore, Covnt of Flanders, born 
Oct. 10, 1903; Princess Marie Jose, born Aug. 4, 
1906. 

Premier, Henri Jaspar (Interior, Health) Catholic 


P: May 22, 1926. 
mee ge Foreign Affairs, Emile Vandervelde, 

Socialist. 

Belgium is bonded on the north by the Nether- 
on the east. by Germany and Luxemburg, 
on the south by France, and on the west by the 


‘North Sea. It-has a frontier of 831 miles and a 


seaboard of 62 miles, It is not quite as large as 


the State of Maryland. -The Scheldt and the Meuse 
are the principal rivers. . Below Antwerp the Scheidt 
flows to the North Sea through the Netherlands and 
the Belgian Government is spending 350,000,000 
francs dredging the channel as far as Flushing and 
improving the port of Antwerp, which has become the 
greatest port of Continental Europe. The western 
art is low, level and fertile; the eastern, the table- 
and of the Ardennes, has a poor soll. aa 

Belgium formed part of the Low Countries from 
the readjustment of Europe in 1815 following 
Napoleon's downfall, until Oct. 14, 1830, when 
following a revolution which broke out Aug. 25, 
a National Congress proclaimed its independence. 
The Constitution of 1831 proclaimed it a “Con- 
stitutional, representative and hereditary mon- 
archy,"” and the National Congress elected Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the Belgians on 
June 4 of that year. He died in 1865 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Leopold II., who died in 1909. 
By the Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, the famous 
“scrap of paper,”’ separation from the Netherlands 
and the neutrality and inviolability of Belgium 
were guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. The Ger- 
mans invaded the Kingdom on Aug. 2, 1914, and 
held nearly all of Belgium throughout the war, 
evacuating it immediately after the Armistice. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Malmedy 
and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 382 


square miles and 64,520 inhabitants to the king- » 


dcm. These cantons were joined to the province of 
Liege on March 5, 1925. ¥ 


RECONSTRUCTION COMPLETED. 

Reconstruction in the devastated area is practicaliy 
completed. By June 30, 1924, according to a 
report of M. offen, Minister of Indu: and 
Public Works, of 100,000 houses destroyed, 95,300 
had been rebuilt, about one-third by the Govern- 
ment; of 1,309 public buildings, 1,231 were rebuilt, 
and of 392 schools, 385. Fully 1,967 kilometres of 
roads had been completely rebuilt. In all, from 
the Armistice to June 30, 1924, Belgium had pald 
out Meee Rtg yet of reper ee million 
which a @ average exchange for that 
time exceeds $1,900,000,000. 

Reparations still to be effected for Pe oeae prop- 
erty did not then exceed 1,500 million francs. 
In the reconstruction productive capacity in prac- 
tically industries has been largely increased by 
modernization of plants and scientifically planned 
extensions; and in the great development of 
electrical power. 


Belgium is the most densely populated country . 


in Europe, having 670 inhabitants to the square mile. 


official 2 the 
religion of the great majority, but complete religious 
toleration prevails. The state does not interfere 
with the intimate affairs of the churches and part 
of the income of the ministers of all denominations 
is on from the national treasury. 
etm has four universities, those of Ghent 
(1,624 students in 1926) and Liege (2 90) are 
state tutions, and those of Brussels ( 


insti ‘ 
and Louvain (3,291) are free. Attached to Sted) 


are various technical schools with 3,034 studerts. 
There are 134 state high schools, 44 of which are 
for girls, and many private schools under ecclesi- 
astical control. Schools are supported by local 
taxation and each commune must have at least 
ope primary school. The percentage of illiteracy 
has been decreasing Sel one 
Plans for the electrification of the railway system 
are under consideration. The country has 6,420 miles 
of roads, the majority paved with stone (Belgian 
blocks), and 1,231 of navigable waterways—rivers 
and canals. The number of vessels entering Belgian 
ports in 1925 was 15,208; tonnage, 23,575,091, of 
A 26 at the 
essels 


ed a convention vate 


both in war and its free 
navigation. A new an t board 
exercises supervision over the beh 

The B merchant marine on Jan. 1, 
consisted of 163 sea vessels of 494,842 gross 
“The chief imports in 1920 were wool, cotton, 
oe, hides, buil wood, iron and steel, machinery, 
coal, chemical products, bitumen, zine ore, wheat 


ee ST A See 


spent 


“and wine, The chief exports were manufactures 
ef wool, eotton, flax, leather and glassware, iron, 


teel and zine products, and sugary. A rieulture 
pa forestry are. important industries, the chief 


» erops being Wwaeag, oats, rye, potatoes and sugar 


beets, yeb is em {nently & manufacturing country 
and ts dependent .on forelan supp plies for its food. 
The coal, iron and quarry industries are very valu- 
able, as are the A sitet Foxtile and aul r, and the 
lace of Brussels, Malines and Bruges is “famous. 
Production of pig iron in 1926 was 3,899,840 
metric tons; and of steel, 3,293,700 tons, This is "5% 
maher than in 1913, 
6 outp ut in coal was 25,581,000 metrie tons in 
1984 °33,18 33,000 in 1925, 23,360,000 in 1924, and 
fg 917,000 in 1923; these e' figures exceeding pre-war 
aires, eine output in 1925 was 171,890 tons; in 1924 


10F peo wens were in 1925, 4,421,686 aeres under culti- 


vation 
ers leyment under 3 per eent. in 1923-24, 
meee ia oF pe “eaatn oe + 1, 1925, but dropped to 
si ie and remained negligible 

siecuetose: 1926 ‘iad 1827 
Compulsory old age insurance for workers of 
both sexes earning less than 12,000 o a@ year 
was. rojed on n Dee, ‘10, T9924. The um pension 


Ment must meet bath in pie in ‘and must git 
for at least forty days. W 
hoes the Senate, 71 to 66, in August, 19: 

The party asren th of the present * Parllament 
elected, ADE 6, 1925, ag compared with the last 


elected’ in 1921,’ is: Senate 
P. 925 1921 1928 18 
~ gatnolle ahs ae a 78 a 
SUS, sn eco, shee 
Pee eas | ae a 33 
SR are ena alsa stasait 53 6 


FINANCIAL REHABILITATION, 

Belgium faced financial disaster in 1925, The franc 
which in March, 1923 had been 4,5 cents sagged to 
4.84 in February, 1924. The floating debt on Sent, 30, 
1925 was: foreign, 1,345 million francs; internal, 
14,775 million frances; total 16,120 million franes; 
while the consolidated debt was foreign, 12,580 mil- 
lion francs; and internal, 17,086 millibn franos; grand 
total of debt, 45,780 millien francs, The total 


Treasury deficit for the years 1919-25 amounted to 


8,389 million francs, The Government adopted a 


0 of rigid economy and sought stabilization 
ie ae 15,600.00 foo vangn aid, and New York, but 
negotiations ‘were unsuaoesstul reh, i926, 
ie ean cet eer that tae ie 

. ce the budget with additional taxes, resign 


ed, 
au, a conten cabinet fog 
fe! 


ae onal Sy ae on the 
a Are tor for Bix ty adult sage 


The Bak Of ty dla. conte a debt Te 


; by. the industriatiggtion 6 of re Slate allways. 10,00 


a 
: 70 to ite stabilization tothe oF a 


million francs Sr hb: 
entorved apes teal ae at its. ak BIG a Reo 0. mGhaured | 2 
en) 
liz 


osed. 
ed yas Toyal decree Oot, 25, 
be rove aE a mes | 


x eat ae ae 
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The statement of the bank op ic mi cin 8 owed 
in addition a note aireulation of = 3 ,507 10 
against. which was a gold eo “38 
francs and a gold exchange 1 reserve of uae 
franes the ratio of Srya exer being 
stable cover being 40 hange had rem 
he Senate Finance Commission DO el 

guly 1927, that the national Aaancee y igh 2 ex 
Condition with stabilization completely 

The budgets for two years in franes arith ee 
(+) and deficit (=) are: 


Ordinary. 1927. f is 
FAVES. vaese sess 2,020, 5,301,149,190 
Surplus or d Modi, +4 : 3 a ae 

: 1 2 ’ 
a eg a) a 4'338'880'00 

Extraordinary, 

Eexpeniltiress 0... 1 ae Bnet 

Recoterable (war Sloe : 
Receipts...... see O61 810,000 502,905,000 
| ee or deficit... 33 pant 1.540 400 = ae "OT 


The deficit for 1927 en the budget for eons le- 
graphs and telephones, ete,, is estimated at 151, 00 
francs leaving the net surplus for 1927 at 1,663,286,- 
226 francs, a plan for the industrialization at the 
telegraphs and telephones was post pened Ar ding 
adjustment of technical difficulties. The State rail- 
ways, 2977 miles of the total 3,193 miles of Panaerd 
gauge, whep ind industrialized, were turned over to private 
ae and eperation under a 75-year lease. 
budget for 1928 estimates. an inerease of 
amounting to 700,000,000 franes but expects 
ts to be increased by 2, 335, 060,000 francs. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT, 

The public debt on Oct. 31, 1926 at the rate of 
exchange for that date was; foreign, 29,917,280,542 
franca; internal, 28,015,071,047 franes; total, 57,932,- 
351,589 franes. Of this the short term (under one 


year) debt was: fo 857,534, vir anes aay a 
eich Perry rE 


rece 


ana 

years. 0' 
in adaltion to 566 ‘ee franca arias insori ey 
The debt owed yt nited States was funded 
by carer. hs ange ert 1926.. The war genes on 
was $171,780,000; no interest 

and the United States wailv. 

interes the eapital sum to be re 
iv 8 ayers annuities commencing with $1,000, 
in 192) gure i : 

by 1932 and continuing at that Sas until extinetion 


e debt in 
rat 741 foot § ash Ta cou 


1925, wre is to be ane rege sity is, af's 110, 


ent in 
198 $9 grad ee di v 
es, araghnta £0r ten years and alter ih wil ba 
Tit h debt of £9 ,000, 
SN ee work. wee fees 0 Dew Ee 1955, 
vomether. with aig pond oan a 


jum 
190,000. ‘fixing 0g ee th ot 
the army tor S005 at 8 ye wee. au To 
See, ali eect ty ah ed 
over F R00 officers and reduced the rank at Te to 


ie of Nations. 
anes, 
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maports an Ne Sx ‘or seven years i 
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‘largely financed, sent Stanley back in 1879. 
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_ BELGIAN CONGO. 

AREA, 909,654 square miles, | , 

POPULATION, estimated, 1925, 8,500,000. The 
white population on Jan. 1, 1925, was 12,674, of 
whom 7,646 were Belgians. 

CAPITAL, Leopoldville, formerly called Kinshasa 
(replaced Boma as capital December, 1921). 
Provincial capitals, Elizabethville (Ratange), 
Leopoldville (Congo-Kasai), Coquilhatville (Equa- 
tor), and Stanleyville (Eastern). 

Coney? General, M. Rutten, appointed Jan. 24, 


. 


The Congo Free State. had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II. of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terrl- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
He 
founded the first station, Vivi, in February, 1880, 


ing credits, although Parliament was hostile. 
acministration of affairs later provoked violent 
agitation to secure the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the natives. The Congo Free State was 
ceded to Belgium by the treaty of 1907, becoming, 
by the law of Oct. 18, 1909, Belgian Congo under 
control of the newly created Ministry of the Colonies. 

In territory 1t about the sise of the fifteen 
Southern States of the United States. The average 
mean elt ag is 80.6° Fahrenheit, and the 


of rubber yearly. The oll-palm is cultivated, and 
ki 


30,296,000 ted 
301,962 kilos, Coffee, 
cocoa, rice, oe Fisey Boece. Pn freely. Cattle 
thrive where there ° e 

Cotton cultivation is expanding rapidly; 7,000 
tons were sero in 1925-26; and it is ex that 


DP 
50 miles wide. The output in 1926 was 
$0,640 metric tons, $9,323 tons in 1925, 85,662 tons 


estim: 40,000, : 
large rested of pitchblende orefrom which the factory 
finish ane eva idan, 
erent, BA oo “Mea a Miata taal 
: dt , an e dia 
th % Bal Spann was 79 carats valued at 


large vessels for 95 
249 miles long trans. 
falls and rapids 
From here the 


mile fag a 

to SF ebvo dville on Stank 

and its branches 

Railroads have been built 

the falls on the upper river, and to connect im- 
rtant points. The total mileage Yin 1925 was 
268. there are 7,125 miles of roads, partl 


tory increased as a 
py the transfer of 19,000 
d Urundi. territories, 


eatere Both are in 


f | very high. 


the high plateau region, are rich in cattle and of 
great economic value. 


Recent ordinary budget estimates were: 


Year. Revenues. Expend. 
1922..............francs 70,699,183 — 88,900,719 
1923... ....-45- ...franes 85,907,210 


100,964,428 
erste sc . francs 141,603,040 167,949,290 
. francs 182,358,043 177,152,598 


PERT ke *) 222 stranes 146,555,000 137,086,745 


Extraordinary expenditures ea Te tS works fol" 


three years have amounted to 309,310,000 francs. 
The debt on Dec. 31, 1924, was 647,997,235 francs, 


Year. Imports. Exports. 

TOIG. Sitesiwe lessees franes 85,681,001 204.146,254 
192 .franes 237,534,767 315,245,514 
192 .francs 276,027,218 217,980,062 
19235 sa'vs ....- francs 268,719,988 294,579,315 
TORS Sc Cie canes francs 390,098,015 552,011,784 
1924. .............francs 489,645,238 477,004,348 
WQS sis fewer es es francs 876,245,000 628,573,946 
PO2G alba Fe Seite 25 franes 1,291,197,000 729,302,000 

Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year mports Exports. 
1922. ..ssnee pseaetahs sp x $363,046 $282,265 
VOBS vs came nsevedeccbas . 321,93 973,115 
IOPE ox WER Gas re dle oa, cee sts 498,159 1,185,560 
IDIG Sct vtot waceses ts 786,866 1,823,585 
pe eS eS es ee 1,233,136 1,696,634 
BHUTAN, KINCDOM OF 


AREA; about 20,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated 250,000. 
CAPITAL, Punakha (a strong natural fortress). 
Ruler, Maharajah Jik-me Wangchuk, succeeded 
Aug. 21, 1926. ; 
Bhutan is a semi-independent native state having 
control of its internal affairs (treaty of 1910), lying 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas between 
Thibet on the north and British India on the south, 
with Sikkam on the west. It is 190 miles long from 
east to west and 90 miles extreme breadth. The 
peo le are Mongolians, the original inhabitants 
aving been subjugated about two centuries ago 
by Thibetans. Their religion is Buddhism of the 
Thibetan form. Agriculture and _ stock raising 
(sturdy Mig d especially) are the chief industries, 
Trade with India in 1920-21 amounted to £152,200; 
in 1923-24 to £92,360; and in 1924-25 to £64,900. 
Since 1910 the ruler has received a subsidy of 
100,000 rupees from the British Government. 


BOLIVIA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 506,467 square miles, 
POPULATION, official estimate, 1924, 2,155,000. 
CAPITAL, Sucre, pop. 16,194; actual seat of govern- 

ment, La Paz, pop., 1923, 115,252. 

President, Dr. Hernando Siles (1926-1930); assumed 

office Jan. 10, 1926. 

Premier, Alberto Gutierrez, (Foreign). 

Bolivia, the only country in South Amerioa with-’ 
out a seaport, is bounded by Peru and Chile on the 
west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on 
the east and Argentina on the south. It lies across 
the Andes, and tts chief topographical featured is 
the great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 
feet, over 500 miles long, lying between two great 
cordilleras having three of the highest peaks in” 
“America. Its area equals that of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico together. 
Over 50 per cent. of the population are Indians 
speaking their own dialects only and 25 cent. 
are of mixed blood. The percentage of illiteracy is 
Farming, grazing and mining are the 
chief occupations. The chief exports are tin, copper, 
antimony, bismuth, silver, lead, tungsten, rubber, 
cocoa, hides and alpaca wool. Under the Spaniards 
from 1540 to 1750 the mines produced gold to the 
$2,000,000,000. The annual production 
than $; 4 


now is less 000. 

‘An American corporation, the Patino Mine and 
Enterprises, Consolidated, in which the Sanoa ss 
Lead Co. is dominant, bought for $30,000,000 in, 
August, 1924, the Lialagua and Uncia mines, thereby 
securing control of 80 per cent. of the tin production 
of Bolivia, which is half the world’s supply. 

Export of minerals, in metric tons, for three 


years was: 
1923. 1924; 1925. 
Tin... DF PCO ee 53,435 54,268 
i seceees ere ne 8088 rer sr ae 
Copper. -escsreerrscot 11 gg45@ “15,48 11,248 


1 
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Ths Atocha-Villazon railroad, connecting Bolivia | 
with the Argentine railroad stem, was completed 
in July, 1925, It is 124 miles, entirely between 
* altitudes of 9,600 and 14,000. feet, and cost $10,- 


00 
ihe total railroad maileage f in 1925 was 1,491, with 
433, miles ynder construct 

By the constitution of 1880 the President is 
elected for four years by direct popular vote. All 
men over twenty-one who can read and write have 
_ the-vote. Congress is composed of a Senate of 16 
elected for six years and a House of Deputies of 
70, elected for four years. 

Bolivia is vitally interested in the dispute sub- 
mitted in 1922 to arbitration at Washington, between 
Peru and Chile over the provinces of Tacna and 
Aricaon the Pacific, seized by Chile during the war 
of the Pacific, 1879-33, for she is eager to obtain an 
pout to the sea preferably at the port of Arica, A 

rious boundary dispute with Paraguay over Gran 
_ Chaco, a potential valuable grassland, 62,000 square 
_ miles in extent is in proces of settlement under a 

protocol signed Apr, 22, 1927, providing for arbitra- 
tion under the good offices of the Argentine Govern- 
ment, 

The peace strength of the army is 7,400 with 
_ reserves of 230,000. Bolivia is a member of the 
League of Nations. 
rey There was 1,647 primary and secondary schools in 

W 1926 with 3,345 teachers and 92,947 pupils. 

‘i rof. Edwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton completed 
his meena mission in olivia on July 5, 1927. The 
_ government adopted his plans for a reorganization 
_of the National Bank, an organic budget law, re- 
organization of the treasury, a new banking law and 
- - revision of the customs tariffs and the railroad rates. 
The boliviano (ar = 38.9 cents) is the unit of 


Jgpreney, ‘Rate »! exchange Apr. 1, 1927, was 
34.75 cents. 
The external debt payable wholly in 


dollars is all nal, fund a4 on Jan. tnd re ater 
to 97,279,840 olivianos (about ,000). The 
Antern funded sent then totaled oe 368, 176 Dollie 

about $7,1 ), and the internal floa’ 
‘debt 15,858,721 Biviagbe (about $5,285,000). 
Recent budgets in bolivi ianos are: 
ear, 


Exports, 
94, 789, 561 
~ 107; Es 3, 862 


115,191,409 
119, "286, 370 
122;681,291 


rts. 
$722, za6 
2;353,664 


+ 5,088,145 84,461 
5,162,527 279,986 
BRAZIL, UNITED STATES OF 


SORGEAOS oa ees 
A official estima Dec. 
73 rer. vie Census of Se a % 2, 1020, 30, 38. 808, 


Bt: Pag ese, 433,577; Spanish, 
4 cette, Subanon, zi 016 C. SS 
‘ a de J: ae 1,157,873; 
eat, 1986 1,479,054, Chiet “a ies, aia: | 
‘pop, 1920, 579,033; Soo (320,000 
| est. "192 5 Pernam gs as As 355,871 . by 
/ ~ Muptetpal Census of 92): Fara. 23 403) Porto 
eer a 86; Mangos, 75,704; Bello a inte, 55,653" 


Pr Washington Luis Perdira de Si 
EGS 0.b Dorn Oct. 6, 1870, inatgurated Nov. Is, 


* Prom Octavio Mangabeira (Foreign). 
Brazil is the largest state in South America, 
y ‘exceeding the size of continental United States 
_ (exclusive of Alaska) by 250,000. square miles. It 
_ has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,106 miles, 
aM extends 2,691 miles from north to south and 
a0 miles east to west. It is bounded on the 
north by Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas and 
_ the At lentil g Rees on the east by the Atla ai: 
on the uay, Paraguay and Rol avis’ 
rgentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, 


and on pie trent ur 
Peru: The northern half is the Brpby heavily | of 


co eru. « 
ded basin of tye Amazon (about 4 

Tone, the longest river in the world), whioh rises 
the Peruvian Andes, and with its tributaries drains 


® 


born, 29,045,227; £05; | 


2,000,000 square miles wa empties. into the Acne f 
at the Equator. It is navigable in Brazil for Yenaels . 
ef deep draft for A = m L6H and in its river: 
Brazil possesses 40 iles of navigable wera) 
ways. Mountain ranges, inte ersp hn fertile 
valleys, traverse the eastern and. eee states. 
The majestic falls of the [guassu, one of the natural 
wonders of the world, are on the border of Parana, a — 
Southern State. 

There are 378 important waterfalls, only 154 of 
which have been roughly measured, and have a 
potential force of at least 0,000,060 horsepower. 
In addition there are a great number having between 
6,000 and 50,000 horsepower. . Less than one per cent 

been develo’ 
_ The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast and but 
little developed. Manganese is exported exclusively 
to the United States (312,000 tons in 1925 and 
159,229 tons in 1924), also the greater part of “the 
world supply of monozite, The gold eraeuanan is 
,000 a year. Coal deposits are extensive but of - 

inferiot) quay. Production in 1925 was 392,376 
metric 

But a small part of the rich agricultural jand 
has been brought under cultivation. Four-fifths 
the world’s egies pupply is grown in the states : 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirite Santo and 
Mine Geraes. The average annual crop is about 

2,000,000 sacks of 132 pounds each; production in 
1936-27 was 13,000,000 sacks; in 1923 there oe 
exported 14,466,000 bags, valued at $216,712,0 
or 64.3 per cent. of the i total exports; over snechalt 
went to the United Sta: 

Of rubber 23,537 as S vained at $24,500,000 were 
exported in 1 925. Other imports and exports are 
cocoa, tobacco, yerba, leather, hides and meat, 

Cotton growing is encouraged by the Government. 
The area under cotton is about 1,475,000 acres yen 
produced 172,000 tons in 1924-25, and 148,000 in 


1925-26. 
Brazil ranks fourth among cane sugar reducing ; 
ODS; 


countries with an gues in 1925 of 831, 

ag vt * ome in 1925 Mcjall, 

cultural production was offic s- 

sa Fea Oh x a tng ee 
anufacturing o} nds 

In 1925 there were 257 cotton factories with 2,345,- 


nl 


ee eS ee 


a ee ee ee eee ee 


f 
t 


he 


$09 spindles in operation. census returns of 
19 iv NAS there were ih all So 358 fac factories with 
365,615, employees, capital of Pe 814,000 mil 

($502,3. output of 2,989,- 
176, 000 Pies 72, 2.904, 0 a0 The forests 


vast 
bial raising is im- 


' In 1925 there entered th norte’ ie Brazil 28,88), 


steam et Sailing vessels, 33,321,200 to 
which 5,725 were foreign, Brazil ‘ae Jan. 7 a0 
had 19 025 miles of railroads in operation, Of 
this, 141 miles were owned by ne Peat Bete 
crannent( a PH "stated and, GI "Be 1 rites 
; 4, CH 

privately own The Brlacipal system, th t eae al 
Brazil Railway (1,563 m' miley) is G ened. 
The system is joined u “Beta h , the Talironds of Par 
guay, Argentina, Ay Most of the Pall 
re Hy deb ies o 

i as alin of first eine otor 
roads and 28, Sas second cl a bie 


284,205 208) oT French, pete 


561,800 08; ns Oe ai 17,167; ahd other 


cnotes about $300 


PS ibe? 1, Was prowned 


Tare Br freed 
cated in 1831 in favor of 


by § a revolution which 
nited States o; 


tha a2 a tates. 

a yes 
iene pW ai4 one wa Y 
trom Bolivia via, in ae a 
males over 2 see, wri 
for tour, ears. 
63 Bs 
Daehn 
of Deputies of 


i 
ake” 
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hen ately Sept. 18, 1885, after revolution against 
ultan. 
In the first Balkan War, Bulgaria, with Serbia, 
Greece and eons hee Se fought Turkey, the war end- 
ing in the Treaty of London on March 30, 1913, when 
Turkey ceded to the allied Balkan nations all terri- 
tory west of the line from Midia on the Black Sea to 
Enos on the Aegean Sea, and also Crete. The 
Balkan League broke up soon after the treaty was 
signed, war breaking out between the allles—the 
second Balkan War. Roumania intervened and 
rocured an extension (part of the Dobrudja) of her 
rontier at Bulgaria's expense. Peace came ag 
with the Treaty of Bucharest on July 26, 1913, all 
signing. 

Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in the 
World War. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly (Paris) 
of Nov. 27, 1919, Bulgaria ceded Thrace to Greece 
and the “Strumnitza Line” and a strip of territory 
on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty deprived 
Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The Treaty of 
Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Turkey, fixes 
the boundary between Bulgaria and Turkey just 
west of Adrianople. 

By an agreement concluded in June, 1924, Greece 
allows Bulgaria a commercial outlet to the Aegean 
in the part of Kavala joined to the frontier by a 
narrow eorridor under the supervision of the League 
of Nations. 

(For the overthrow of Alexander Stambuliski in 
June, 1923, his death and the communist assassina~ 
tions, the cathedral outrage of April 16, 1925, and 
aoe see the World Almanac for 1926, page 


) 

In the elections of April, 1923, Stambuliski had 
won 200 Agrarian seats to his opponent’s 32; in the 
November election, after the coup d’etat, the bour- 
co Goyernment received 172 seats to the Agrarians’ 

9: Communists, 99; Socialists, 30; Radicals, 14, 
and Liberals, 8. 

The election of May 1927 gave the government 
parties 189 deputies (the premier’s party obtaining 
171) and the opposition 84 (15 of whom are in exile) 
including 5 communists and 6 extreme socialists. 

Bulgaria’s language is Slavonic of Indo-European 
influence, allied to the Russian. The state church, 
Orthodox Greek, is governed by a Synod of Bishops, 
the clergy being paid by the state. 

Elementary education is obligatory for children 
from 7 to 14 years of age, The state maintains 
5,840 primary and secondary schools, which, together 
with 1,660 private schools, have 745,000 pupils. 
There are 48 institutions for special instruction, 118 


Congress in 1926 abolished capital punishment, 
except under military law. 

So numbered 34,821 in 1922, 86,767 in 
1923, 98,125 in 1924, 84,883 in 1925, and 137,171 in 
1926, Of the 1924 immigrants 23,267 were Portu- 
guese, 22,168 Germans and 13,844 Italians. 

All but 100,000 of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics, but religious toleration is guaranteed. 
Education is free in the primary grades but not 
compulsory save in some progressive cities. In 
recent years, however, great progress has been 
made. The University of Rio de Janeiro was 
founded Sept. 7, 1920. Military service is com- 
pulsory. The standing army numbers 35,000, 
with a reserve of 560,000. The navy has two dread- 
noughts and in 1918 a personnel of 693 officers 
and 9,650 men. 

Brazil announced in March, 1926, its withdrawal 
from the e of Nations (which see). 

President Pereira de Sousa secured the passage by 
Congress Dec. 18, 1925, of a currency stabilization 
law. It declares the milreis (par of exchange $0.3244) 
to be worth 200 milligrams of gold nine-tenths fine 
equivalent to $0.11963, being proximatel y the 
foreign exchange value of the is at that date. 
A new monetary unit to be “‘cruzeiro” will be 
established, probably to be worth 4 milreis. The 
Bank of Brazil was authorized to buy and sell foreign 
exchange for the account of the National Treasury, 
and the government was authorized to negotiate a 
Joan for the undertaking. 

A 64% stabilization loan of $41,000,000 was 
floated in New York and £8,500,000 floated in 
London in October, 1927. Two 635% bond issues 
aggregating $60,000,000 were floated in New York 
in the summer of 1926. 

Federal Treasury notes in circulation April 15, 
1927, amounted to 1,977,304,351 milreis ($237,276,- 
500). and notes of the Bank of Brazil to 592,000,000 
milreis (371,000,000.) 

The debt as of Dec. 31, 1926 was, foreign, $626,- 
021,664; internal funded, $275,555,863; floating, 
$394,514,681. The foreign debts of the several 
states of the union amounted to £32,717,722, 


nues of the several states in 1925 amounted to 
817,375,833 milreis, and expenditures, 837,027,781 
milreis, the state of Sao Paulo accounting for 38%. 

Recent budgets, which are on & double basis 
of gold milreis and paper milreis, are here given 
in contos (1 conto=1,000_milreis= average $116.90 
in 1924, $142.80 in 1925 and $119.63 in 1926): 


Revenues. ar professional schools, 10 for training teachers and a 
$0087 743.275 92,068 opT,6a2 | Sate. wntrenstty By SOUS tlt oP ae and 
' 632 | tree universi 500. 

102,891 921,898 87,340 915,132 Illiteracy is Indicated by the 17.3 per cent. of it 


in the Bulgarian Army. 

Two-thirds of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Although lands are held in fee, pastures and 
woodlands are held in perpetuity by the communes. 
Small holdings run from one to six acres. Methods 
are very primitive, although gradually machinery 


7463100 1.0421031 87,031 1,365,054 
**440'605 1,155,736 109,023 _ 1,288,519 
($215,072,000) $213,705,000) 

Imports and exports for six years in dollars at 
average of exchange were: 


Imports. Exports. is being brought in. 
ian. “3 <r ($217 443,287 $219,871,650 The cultivated area is 9,290,175 acres of the total 
¥922...... 213,518,088 391,302,842 | of 25,785,000 of the country. Production is low 
1923..... 931,134,786 334,450,880 | because of crude methods. The annual production of 
ae * 354'570,394 440,442,956 | cereals, 2,576,900 tons from 5,614,063 acres (census 
162,13) 483,758,118 | of 1926), is less than one-half ton to the acre. 
454,530,714 In 1926 11,500 acres produced 600 metric tons of 
pose ig which 3,616 pounds of attar of roses were 
$43: Po5 OOt $150 333 028 Coal production in 1925 was 1,219,570 tons, of 
*533'620 143,233,628 which all but 124,396 tons were from state mines. 
© 179,334,668 | Iron, lead. copper, goa silver and manganese are 
221,571,803 foond. 8 seociae ‘on in 1923 was: Copper, 23,983 
"307, tons; Seay ns. 
235,307,073 | “OT austry is not much developed. In 1922 there 


were 1,540 manufacturing establishments employin| 
63,000. Unemployment has practically disappeared. 
Forests cover 7,203,000 acres, or 30 per cent. of 
the total area—fir, beech, oak and pine. 

Exports are tobacco, maize, hides, wheat, barley, 
petro. 


BULCARIA, KINCDOM OF 


ARBA, 39,824 square miles. M 
POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1926, 5,483,125; 
about 85% are of B 
CAPITAL, poo., 
s lis, pop., 84,891; Warna, 
60.76 one ee eT2: siivno, 29,280; Plevna, 
58: and eleven of more than 15,000 population. 
King (sometimes known as Czar), Boris ITI., me 


machinery and oils are the chief imports. 

Bulgaria had in 1925 1,700 miles of railroads 
owned and operated by the state. River naviga- 
tion having access to the Danube—a great traffic 
route—is important. In 1925, 2,792 vessels of 
1,639,937 tons entered the Black Sea ports, and 


the Constitution adopted in 1870 and amended 
in 2398 and 1911. legislative authori is vested in a 
Je chamber, the Sobranje, or National Assembly. 
of 227 members, elected for four years by universal 
suffrage. The King must give assent all laws 
enacted before they become effective. Executive 
power is vested in the Council of Ten Ministers nomi- 
nated by the oe 3 
Pre-war Bulgiaria’s army was composed of 3,900 
officers and 56,000 men, with a war mobilization 
strength of 500,000. The Treaty of Neuilly 


Treaty of Berlin on July 13, 1878, as an autonomous 
and Stary rinclpality under the suzerainty of 


of key. ulgaria declared its inde- 
Beech Oct. 5, 1908. astern Rumelia joined 


eum and attar of roses; and textiles, metals, — 


i 


of 


" 
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it to 20,000 men, who must be volunteers, obliga- 
tory military service having been abolished. Bul- 
 garia is a member of the League of Nations. _ 

In January, 1924, there went into effect a new 
tariff prohibiting the import of some 150 articles 
not of the first necessity. 

Turkey, Italy, Greece and Germany were the chief 
buyers, and the heaviest imports were from fitaly, 
Germany, England, France and Austria. 
“~The amount of reparations to be paid by Bul- 
garia was fixed in 1923 at 550,000,000 gold franes 
probably payable in sixty years. The first instal. 
ment, 2,500,000 gold francs, was paid Oct, 1, 1923, 
The bill for the Army of Occupation was fixed on 
March 23, 1924, at $4,825,000, to be paid in ten 
anhual instalments. 

The Governments of Great Britain, France and 
Italy released Bulgaria from interallied military 
gontrol Jan. 1, 1926, as she had fulfilled all treaty 
obligations. 

The national debt on Jan. 1, 1926, was: External, 
897,349,529 francs and 653,070,347 gold francs on 
account of reparations and occupation; internal, 
5,097,165,181 leva. 

The leva is the unit of currency; its gold par 
being 30.193; it has been stabilized at about $0.007244 
since the summer of 1924. 

The bank note circulation on Jan, 1, 1927, was 
3,480,616,000 liva as against 3,655,301,000 leva, 
in 1926.' The gold reserve was 43,855,000 gold francs, 

Recent budgets in levas (000 omitted) are: 


é ev. Exp. 
Ace aaa ieitace pat steisieies ein leva 4,033,120 4,115,171 
1923-24 (budget of 1922-23 continued). 

LEE ie bn Soria La ee rea leva 6,604,250 6,604,931 


1925-26.°...1.5.. athe te leva, 6,355,292 6,444,617 
MOREQ Terai elec: Firsc eile ey leva 6,924,000 6,924,161 
1 Mey Se rk ER ROI leva 6,993,100 6,992,877 


Imports and exports for five years in both levas 
and dollars, at yearly average of exchange, were: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
Bai eile aceite leya 4,037,622,000 4,329,718,000 
if 27,791,000 ,801,000 
TS aA Be leva 5,153,784,240 2,896,420,548 
$45,251,000 31,258, 
0/7: rae +--+» leva 5,357,311,000 4,902,266,000 
$40,463,000 $35,693,000 
1925.......-.--, leva 7,291,341,000. 5,642,466,000 
$53,217,790 $41,190, 
A At eeer cies bol ciaiy 2ini= leva 6,246,000,000 . 5,617,G00,000 


$44,971,200  $40,442'400 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year, Imports, Exports, 
ets Saatsare esta"? do ¥i¢ +, -$563,519 | $1,334,149 
1923., + 613,425 893,911 
1924 332,315 1,543,821 
1925 - 301,682 967,533 
Se eee Cinerd fon shale. siprsinin, Fins +, 357,788 1,295,445 


CHILE, REPUBLIC OF 
ARBEA, 289,796 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of Aug. 1, 1921, 3,774,485; 
(estimated, October, 1925, 3,937,678). 


CAPITAL, Santiago, pop. 1920, 507,296; chief 


port, Valparaiso, pop. 182,242; other cities, 
Concepcion, agin 6,074; Antofagasta, 51,531; 
Tquique, 37,421; Taica, 36,079; Vina del Mar: 


33,441; Orillan, 30,881. 

President, Col. Carlos Ibanez, (1927-1932), born 1882, 

elected May 22, 1927, inaugurated July 21, 1927. 
Premier, Enrique Balmaceda~Toro (Interior), 

Chile, one of the most energetic and prosperous of 
the republics of Latin America, with inexhaustible 
mineral resources, lies on the west coast of South 
America, occupying the strip of land between the 
Andes and the South Pacific, from. Peru to Cape 
Horn, having an extreme length of about 2,620 
miles, with a coast line of 2,900 miles. The average 
‘breadth north of 40° is 100 miles. its area is slightly 
greater than that of the eight South Atlantic States 
of the United States, 

The Andes have many lofty 
agua (altitude 23,080 feet), on 
boundary, the highest 
tb. 22,162 feet), El 


‘ks; notably Acon- 
6 Chilean-Argentine 
eak in the Americas; Corco- 
uerto (21,227 feet), the Baya 

19,993 feet), the Guallatiri (19,882 feat). From 

907 to 1924 there have been 12,694 earthquakes, 

an average of two dally. 

» The land in the north partis arid, but two provinces 
there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, produced 95 per 

cent of the world’s nitrate supply until the process of 

obtaining nitrate from the air was made com- 
mercially profitable. The production of nitrate in 

1920 was 2,606,571 metric tons, valued at $172,800,- 

000, but was stagnant in 1921. ‘The output in 1922 

was 1,071,797 metric tons; in 1923, 1,903,527; in 1924, 

2,403,427: in 1925, 2,371,000; and in 1936, 2,569,000. 

The total exported in 1926-37 was 2,197,000 metric 
. tons; 2,247,545 in 1925-26; 2,565,855 in 1924-25; 
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8,026,325 pesos. 


. 


and 2,175,607 in 1923-24, The export tax in 1925 
brought a revenue of 255,233,880 pesos, 

Chile is the world’s second largest producer of 
copper, the amount in 1926 being 175,994 tons; in 
1925, 182,066 tons. There are also enormous iron 
deposits in the Provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo, 
estimated at a billion tons, Much gold and silver is 
produced. ‘There are large deposits of coal south of” 
Valparaiso, 1,473,000 tons being mined in 1925 and 
1,513,000 in 1924. The total value of all mineral 
products for 1925 was $225, 192,660. 

There were in 1924, 7,681 manufacturing establish- 
ments, with a capital totaling 1,676,731,190 paper 
pesos, value of product, 1,351,254,634 paper pesos, 
and 90,641 employees, 

Chile has 35,000,000 acres of arable land but only a 
small percentage is under cultivation in about 110,000 
farms. The wheat acreage is about 1,500,000, which 
produced in 1925-26, 1,614,242 metric tons. The 
harvest of barley was 228,983 metrie tons; of oats, 
156,496; of corn, 54,320; of beans, 70,212; and of 
potatoes, 270,890. Cattle-numbered 1,900,000, an 
sheep 4,100,000. ? 

The population is- almost entirely of UO ReaD 
origin; there are about 100,000 Araucans (natives) 
in the Andes and an indeterminate number of nDo- 
madic Fuegans in Terra del Fuego, 

Chile has 5,542 miles of railroads, of which 3,380 
are state owned. The state railways showed a 
profit in 1924 of 5,357,000 pesos; and in 1925 of 
The state owns the longitudinal 
railroad traversing. the republic from north to 
south for a-distance of 2,862 miles; with spurs, its 
mileage is 3,133, An electric railroad connects 
Valparaiso and Santiago, 117 miles. In 1925, 1,245 


steamers in the foreign trade of 3,348,338 tons 


entered the ports. 

British capital invested in Chile exceeded £100,- 
000,000 in 1925, and American capital invested 
there had increased from about £4,000,900 (319,- 
400,000) in 1900 to £90,000.000 ($440,000,000) in 
1925, largely for mining and loans. The total wealth 
of the country on July 1, 1923 wasestimated at over 
$35372,000,000, equivalent $855 per capita. , 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke in 1810-18, and 
adopted in 1838 the highiy centralized constitution 
which was replaced by_a new greatly liberalized 
constitution drafted by President Arturo Alessandri 
and adopted by a tremendous majority in a refer- 
endum, Aug. 30, 1925. uy 

The President is elected for six years, the forty- 
five senators for eight, and the deputies for four, all 
by. direct. popular vote. Electors are males over 
twenty-one who can read and write. Bills may be 
passed by, a two-thirds vote over the President's 
yeto, He appoints the nine Ministers, who are 
teeponaible to him. 

C) 
amelioration of labor and social conditions. An 
income tax law was put into effect, estimated to 
Yield $21,500,000 yearly,and other laws aimed to 
break the hold of the aristocratic element on the state. 

Under advice of a commission of American fi- 
nancial experts headed by Prof. Edwin W. Kem- 
merer of Princeton University, a Central Bank was 
created by decree Aug. 23, 1926, with a capital of 
150,000,000 pesos, to be known henceforth as chile- 
nos, which will have the exclusive right to issue 
paper money convertible to gold, also silver pieces, 
and which will be the fiscal agent for the Govern- 
nae eee railways and other financial 

The bank commenced operations on Jan, 11; 
1926. The note circulation on July 31, 1927 waa 
266,000,000 pesos with a gold cover of 85,000,000 
pesos at home and 483,000,000 pesos abroad. 

A military junta of 43 officers, headed by Gen. Luis 
Altamirano, overturned the government on Sept. 5, 
1924, and President Arturo Alessandri resigned and 
went to, Europe. The military directorate were 
themselves turned out Jan. 23, 1925 by another 
military group who recalled President Alessandri. 
Returning on his own terms he accomplished much 
of his program of.reforms and resigned Oct. 1 having 

ranged for a free election for President on Oct. 24. 

t this election Emiliano Figueroa Larrain was 
chosen and took office Dec, 23, 1925. The militarist 
party led’ by Col. Carlos Ibanez who had been 

inister of War, forced the resignation of tne cabinet 
and a new cabinet in which he held the war portfolio 
analy took office Novy, 21. The financial and economic 
situation of the country continued to present acute, 
problems. Taxes were in arrears and unevenly col- 
lected, and expenditures, especially for government 
salaries an pensions, swollen, Col. Ibanez seized 
the reins o vernment, forced the resignation of tne 
cabinet was the appointment ; et, 
Feb. 8, 1927, with himself as Pr 
of the Interior, declaring that bolshevism.had reduced 
Chile to the verge of ruin and must be stamped out. 
Gommunists were exiled, 200 being sent in 1 to 
Masafuera, an island far out in the Pacific, 


years 1924-25 saw many laws enacted in. 


of a new cabinet, J 
emier and Minister — 


arch to ~ 
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On April 7 he was appointed Vice President and 
the President's request for a two-months “leave of 
absence” was granted; the latter's brother, president 
of the Supreme Court, and 18 others, were removed 
from the bench; arrests and deportations of radicals 
continued. On May 4, President Figueroa's resigna- 
tion was announced at the election on Sunday May 
22, Col. Carlos Ibanez was elected President, polling 
222,139 out of 230,211 ballots cast; he took office and 
announced his cabinet the next day, though not 
formally inaugurated until July 21. 

While Ibanez was premier the budget was balanced, 
drastic cuts were made in expenditures, a controller- 
general put in power, taxes increased, and a better 
system of collection established, calculated to in- 
crease the return 50%. 

Education is free, supported by the state, and 
since 1920 compulsory. In July, 1924, 392,355 
pupils were enrolled in the public primary schools. 
The percentage of illiteracy is high. The University 
of Chile (state) at Santiago had 4,502 students in 
1920 and the Catholic University, 614. The Roman 
Catholic religion is maintained by the state, but by 
the constitution all religions are protected. 

All able-bodied citizens are liable for service in 
the state militia. The peace strength of the army 
is 23,782, with 609,734 in the reserve. In the navy 
is one dreadnought, the Almirante Latorre (formerly 
H. B. M. S. CG ), 28,000 tons, mounting ten 
14inch guns; one pre-dreadnought, the Captain 
Prat, 6,966 tons; two armored cruisers and four 

ruisers. The strength of the navy is 
. . An air force was formed in 1918 under 
British instruction, with a nucleus of fourteen sea- 
planes and eighty airplanes bought in Great Britain. 

Chile was neutral during the World War, on 
specific invitation she joined the League of Nations 
Nov. 4, 1919. 

Budgets for the last four glee 2 are: 


7 


old. Paper , 
pesos. pesos. 

1924—-Revenue........... 195,545,464 517,138,199 
Expenditures. ......174,442,237 449,039,012 
1925—Revenue........... 179 550281 542 450,389 
Expenditures....... 169,834,126 635,262,447 

BODO REVERS. Os od a ok Sew oieloe 822,060,000 
pexponeieive: |. go ..d As. ss eee 958,824,000 

soe —mevente 4% Sf. s ce ec. eb ees 955,574,000 
Mxpandinred. . 5 aes. ws. ue 993,059,665 


The external debt on Jan. 1, 1926, was £26,083,092 
and $25,037,578, while the internal debt was 4,220,- 
000 gold pesos and_ 263,787,031 Dae pesos. The 
gold guarantee of the nation was 406,078,572 pesos 
and the paper guarantee 42,358,000 pesos. 

The official valuation of the state oe. in 
1924 was: 1,814 pieces, 506,525,136 pesos. The peso 
has been stable at par of exchange (=12.17 cents) 
for two years 


Foreign trade for the last five years was: 
Year. mports. Exports. 
1921. ...$139,175,414 $158,321,899 
1922 - 86,571,275 121,037,500 
1923 . 120,198,389 196,081,823 
1924 . 132,589,170 242,637,765 
19 146,805,334 . 225,450,939 


Trade with the United States was: 
Imports. 


Exports. 
$59,714,457 
91,801,355 
98,678,618 
89,194,286 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 


et sews Ginkiing (eastern Turkestan.) 
Broad0: ‘Maneburia, 363,610; Mongolia, 1,367,- 
600; Thibet, 463,200. ees a : 
PULATION, estimated 1920, for China per, 
PO75.000,000; Sinkiang, 2,000,000; Manchuria, 20,- 
000;000: Mongolia, 1,800,000; Thibet, 2,000,000; 
* total for all , 400,800,000. ear ks 
reigners resident in Chin accor e 
Eoustomts authorities in 1922, numbe! 282,491, 
of whom 9,153 were Americans; 11,855, British: 
152,848, Japanese; and 96,727, Russians. 
CAPITAL, Peking, pop. (estd.) 1,200,000; Peking 
Tetii” sho obo. Chanusha 560,000: 
. (estd.), 950,000; angsha, 000; 
Chi gta 600; Fooch 


; Foochow 000; Han- 
‘000; ‘Hankow, 1300, 000: Hongkong 


chow, ,000 
China, the home of a highly civilized nation when 
Europeans were still in the bronze age, and with 
@ history reaching back to 2205 B. C., occupies a 
territory in the eastern part of Asia about one- 
third larger than continental United States. To.the 


north and northeast lies Siberia; to the west Russian 
Turkestan; to the southwest and south the well- 
nigh impassable barrier of the Himalayas forms the 
Thibetan-Indian frontier. French Indo-China bor- 
ders it on the south; and the China Sea and Yellow 
Sea on the east separate it from the Philippines, 
Formosa (now , Japanese), the Japanese Empire 
and Korea. The country is of rolling topography, 
rising to high elevations in the north in the Kin- 
ghan and Tarbagatal Mountains in Mongolia; the 

imalayan and Kwenlun Mountains in the south- 
west, in Thibet, and the Hinghan Mountains of Man- 
churia. Its length from north to south is 1,860 
miles, and its breadth from east to west is about 
1,500 miles. 5 

China Proper—China of the 18 Provinces— 
occupies the rich fertile southeastern part of the 
country, ap area nearly twice the size of the United 
States east of the Mississippi. There the population 
on the generally accepted estimates has a density 
of 174 to the square mile. China Proper is one of the 
best watered countries of the world. From the 
mountains on the west four great rivers run in 
general course eastward to the sea, through great 
alluvial plains stretching for hundreds of miles 
along the ocean and inland to a depth of 300 miles. 
These rivers drain four-fifths of the country. The 
Yangtsekiang, 3,158 miles long, rises in the centre 
of the high plateau of Thibet, 16,000 feet in altitude. 
At Pingshenhsien, 1,215 miles from its source, it 
becomes in part navigable, but with dangerous 
rapids, to the vicinity of Ichang, 2,193 miles from 
its source. From Ichang to Hankow it is navi- 


gable by small river steamers and from Hankow- 


to its mouth, 595 miles, by sea-going vessels. The 
Hanho, a tributary from the north at Hankow, is 
navigable for 600 miles. The Yellow River (Hwang- 
ho), 2,700 miles long, and also rising in Thibet, is 
navigable only in part. It is called **China’s Sor- 
row’' because of the devastation it causes in flood 
time, when it overflows its banks, bursts its dikes 
and sweeps over the farm lands. In 1898, when a 
disastrous flood occurred, salt and sand were de- 
posited over an area of 200 ae Iniles, below 
Lokow, to a depth of 2 to 10 feet, amounting to 
over sixteen billion cubic feet. The Sikiang, over 
1,250 miles long, waters South China, its branches 
reaching the sea in the Canton delta from Hong- 
kong to the west of Macao. It is navigable for 
steamers for 200 miles, and for smaller craft for 
another 100 miles. The Paiho waters the plain 
of North China, and empties into the Gulf of Chihli 
at Taku, The Amur River, 2,920 miles long, and 
navigable for 1,500 miles, which forms the boundary 
between Manchuria and Siberia; the Yalu, navi- 
gable for 600 miles, the boundary between Manchuria 
and Korea, and the Liao in Manchuria, are also highly 
important. A network of canals hel 

the inland navigation. 


POPULATION. 


The population of China is not a matter of exact 
census tabulation. The Board of Revenue Census 
of 1885 returned a population of 377,636,000 ex- 
clusive of Manchuria. That of the Board of Interior 
(Minchenpu) in 1910. a year before the fall of the 
Manchus, was 331,188,000, inclusive of Manchuria; 
but this was of families, the multiple for individuals 
being 5.5. In 1918 the survey of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee gave an estimate of 440,925,000, 
and the Chinese Post Office survey of 1920 return 
427,679,000, both exclusive of Mongolia, Sinkiang 
and Thibet. The compilers regard these figures as 

robably too high. ormer American Min: to 
Bina W. W. Rockhill held in his time-that the 
population of China had been greatly overestimated, 
and quoted the Siguce for 1885 for the 18 provinces 
as 306,551,000. It would seem that the population 
of China Proper, including the 3 Manchurian proy- 
inces, is about 400,000.000. Manchuria has increased 
greatly in population since the building of the rail- 
road and the development of the economic possi- 
bilities of the ree, bean, from 15,000,000 in 1914 to 
22,000,000 in 1924. fe 

The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai 1s 
situated, having about 33,706,000 people in 38,600 
square miles and 874 to the 
densely populated political unit in the world, 

Mr. Ta Chen in a no es Migra- 
tions, etc.,”’ published July, 1923, by the United 


y, 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, holds that the. 


tion is too great for the arable land of the 
Lal Mine his figures showing 59,223,984 farmers 
enumerated as cultivators of 269,553,076 acres of 
land, an average of 4.5 acres to a farm; the average 
size of the family being 5.5 in China Proper, an 
8.3 in Manchuria; 75 per cent. of the native population 
living on farms. Uncultivated land is estimated at 
about 160,500,000. inese emigration, he holds, 
arises from pressure of population and gives these 
figures of the Chinese resident abroad in 1922: 
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ps to care for 


‘uare mile, is the most 
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=  — Ghina’s 350,000,000 hens, tt is estimated, lay 


ria and 
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Country. Chinese. | Country. Chinese. 
NBM. 52-02 5-5 197,300] Java.........-% 1,825,700 
Australia,...... 35,000) Korea......... 11,300 
Brazil,....,. - 20,000} Macao......... 74,560 
Burma... . +04 134,600) Mexico. ....... 3,000 
Canada...,..-. 12,000) Peru. . 20.5. wes 45,000 
PECUUIEG i sinivle aoe 90,000] Philippines..... 55,212 
Bast Indies,.,..1,023,500)Siam....... ,.. 1,500,000 
EEUroOpe@., 4.45463 1,760| Siberia... ....... 7,000 
Formosa. ..,.. .2,258,650| Straits Set’lem’ts 432,764 
Hawall..5 seo. 23,507|South Africa... ,000 
Hongkong..,,., 314,390}ContinentalU,S. 61,639 
WANA ce canek ales eas OU a 
F "DObai te ness se 8,179,582 


* Ghina’s coagt line is 2,150 miles long, or with 
indentations about 5,000. China has 56 so-called 
treaty ports, 8 voluntarily opened ports, and 25 
ports of call. The climate compares favorably with 
that of countries in similar latitudes, 
.) China is essentially agricultural, and intensively 
s0. The average holdings are small, and the im- 
plements are crude, but there is much irrigation, 
crops are rotated, and fruit, cereal and vegetable 
production is regarded by scientists as relatively 
efficient, food vaines having for many years been 
replaced in the soils regularly. Deforestation of 
the mountain slopes and hills has resulted in 
great erosions, Large forests are rare. Bamboo 
is widely used. The amount of cultivated land is 
estimated at $41,163,500 acres. Cotton is pro- 
duced chiefly in the Yangtsekiang Valley, the 1922 
yield having been estimated by the China Cotton 
Association as 8,301,355 piculs (picul = 133 1-3 
pounds). Tea is produced exclusively in the west 
and south, the tea area being about 520,000 acres. 
Production is not officially indicated, but expor: 
tation is said to have declined from 248,757,333 
pounds in 1895 to 10? ,124,667 in 1924, competition of 
eylon and Indian teas and the cessation of Russian 
purchases in late years being responsible. 

The Silk industry has flourished. for 4,000 years, 
China is now producing 27 per cent. of the world’s 
supply, having in this century yielded first place 
to Japan.’ In 1919 production was valued at_$139,- 
624,755. In 1923 China exported to the United 
States 12,261,561 pounds of silk valued at $83,395,- 
432. Wheat, barley, corn, millet, peas and beans 
are chiefly cultivated in the north, and sugar, in- 
digo and several cereals in the south. Rice, the 
staple food of the Chinese, is grown ia all but three 

. the average annual production being 


A oh ade the right to import machinery and 


2,348 

- industry, having all the British. 32 of the Japanese 
and 22° of the Chinese mills, being 56 per cent. of 
{the spindles and 72 per cent. of the looms, 
1925 China imported 31,334,000 pounds of raw 
cotton from America and 195,168,000 from India. 
Besides the thousands of looms in private dwellings, 
there were 17 silk filatures, 4 woolen mills, 125 
modern flour mills, 445 glass factories, and some 
iron and steel works, 


4 26,250,000,000 eggs annually, of which 1,182,000,000 
' are exported in the shell; 36,812,000 pounds of 
| frozen eggs also are exported and 57,642,000 pounds 
, of-egg yolk and albumin; export value, $25,000,000. 

Practically all of the 18 provinces of China Proper 
8 in Manchuria contain immense stores of 
coal, China being one of the world's chief coal 
countries. The known fields cover 133,500 acres, 
annual production maine poe abt about 16,000,000 

from modern mines. 


~* 


0 

being about 1,500,000. 
sak Brigited in mR na, eal WOE the tn 

etroleum also is abundant, but the indust 
' has not been developed. American oil intavestt 
have done much exploration there, and driven 
‘many wells, most of which are not active. Copper 
ore abounds, the Yunnan deposits being of the 
.world's richest. Tin, antimony, gold, silver, lead, 
mercury, .tungsten, bismuth and molybdenum 

arin 1924, 86,363 vessols of 

In , 36, vessels of 22,950,050 tons clear 
from Chinese ports in the foreign trade. 4 
‘The first railway was opened in 1876. At prgeant 
‘there are more than 7,500 miles, excluding 1,85 
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miles in Manchuria, with 2,000 under construction. 
Transportation has been much interrupted an 


interfered with by the demands of the military, and | 


the roadbeds and rolling stock have greatly deteri- 


orated. Some progress has been made in improving 


the wagon roads. 
A NEW CONSTITUTION, 

Up to Feb, 12, 1912, when China became @ re- 
public, it was one of the most ancient monarchies. 
According to the Provisional Constitution the Gov= 
ernment comprises a President, Vice President 
and a two House legislative pody—the Senate of 
264 members and the House of 596,. The Cen- 


tral Government has never obtained full control, 


there being Military Governors in several DEC vines? 


who refuse to obey. The executive authority is 
in a Premier named by the President, and nine 
Ministers nominated by the Premier, all to be con~ 
firmed by the Parliament, The Parliament, how- 
ever, failed to function up to late 1923, owing to 
the disturbed state of the country. In October, 
1923, it convened in Peking and en Oct, 15 elected 
Gen. Tsao Kun President te succesd Li Yuan- 
hung, twice President, who, yielding to the pressure 
of the 


northern military leaders, fled to Tientsin | 


and resigned his post on June 14, 1923. 
A new Constitution was promulgated October 10, 
on the inauguration of Gen, Tsao Kun. it pro- 
vides for the replacement of provincial armies with 
a, national army, whose strength shall be determined 
by Parliament, but it is ineffective. S 
Civil war broke out See, in September, 1924, at 
Shanghai (see The World Almanac for 1925, 1926 
and 1927), On Oct. 23 the President, Gen. Tsao Kun 
was deposed and on Novy, 24, Marshai Tuan Chi-jui 
assumed the office of Chief Hxecutive. The pro- 
visional government was recognized by the Powers on 
Dec. 24. The Cantonese leader, Dr, Sun Yat-sen, 
hurried te Peking but he was very ill and died there on 


ot 
into the mob, killing ning and wounding twenty. Ta 
‘or three days, some twenty 
Chinese were killed and many Chinese and a few 
foreigner were wounded. trikes and disorders 
continued in Shanghai fatalities and in m 
of the foreign settlements, notably_ Hongkong an 
Canton. In Manchuria, however, Gen. Chang Tso- 
lin maintained order, Hnglish and Japanese goods 
were. boycotted, Bolsheyik propaganda and aid 
was broadcast. The international settlements were 
organized for defense and some naval forces sent 
in aid. The disturbances burned out in about three 
months by left. erystallized a strong insistent de- 
mand in the Chinese for a revision of the unequal 
treaties, reform of the customs and abolition 0 
extraterritoritality. . 
Following the ratification by France on July 10 


The Kuomingtang (Nationalist party) str 
its rp in Seuthern China in the fall. : d eos 
EGE Heme me, sols siddeg ee 
Hiustian Adviser Michael Rorogia whe 8 "trom 


> \ g feb up in ikow 
with Eugene Chen Minister w RKO 

of the Tett, Bee a tome by it Wa y 

res ge) least. unr 


of Nanking University was shot dow. a 
beaten back at Shanghai. Senses bind traders 
were evacuated from the entire 

Valley pastor ore of river gunboats. 


On Jan, 1, 1927, the state department 
15,038 Americans residing i nina : 
&U tive Consulates. Sena min orene iy t 


<—. 
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17, 1923. It was drawn up in accordance with the 
agreement of the powers at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-22 and is designed to assure the 
Chinese Government an effective 5 per cent, revenue 
on the value of goots imported. 


China's foreign trade is but one-fiftieth of thet 
of the United States per capita. The United States 
ing et in 1924, Po er cent. of ue imports oa 

00 -l per cent. of her exports; 6 percentage 
in 1928 was 16.3 and 16.8. = 

Receipts of the Chinese Maritime Customs in 
1926 were 78,100,000 Haikwan taels ($60,700,000); 
and in 1925 69,870,000 taels ($60,900,000). Receipts 
of the Salt Gabelle were $64,287,000 Mex, in 1926, a 
drop of $9,347,000 Mex. from 1925 and the lowest 
since 1915. 

Both these sources of revenue are under foreign 
administration, the customs originally for pro- 
tection of the revenues during the Taiping rebellion 
and later as security for foreign loans and the Boxer 
indemnity, the Salt Gabelle for security and ser- 
vice of the Reorganization Loan of 1913. 

Interest and amortization of foreign loans are a 
first charge on the Maritime Customs and Salt 
revenues, and the surplus is turned over by the for- 
eign administrator (the chief of each service is Eng- 
lish and subordinate officials are of various nation- 
alities, including Chinese) to the Chinese Govern- 
ment for service of domestic loans and i 
trative expenses. Is the disturbed conditions of 
recent years the surplus Maritime Customs and Salt 
revermes have been the principal item of China's 
official income. 

Most of the revenue is retained by the local authori- 
ties and little gets to the Central Government. 
The Peking Government is bankrupt and has made 
no effort in two years to meet its outstanding un- 
secured foreign obligations or such of its internal 
debts as have not been secured in the surplus of 
customs revenues. ; 

The Boxer indemnity payments resulting from 
the uprising in 1900 amounted to 450,000,000 
Haikwan taels. Payments on these were suspended 
upon China's entrance into the World War in 1917, 
and resumed on Dec. 1, 1922. By act of Congress 
on May 11, 1924, the balance due to the United 
States, amounting to $6,137,553, was remitted and 
was turned ee President Coolidge on July 20, 
1925, to the Chita Foundation for the Promotion 
of Education and Culture, a board comp oO 
nine Chinese and five Americans. The United 
States had previously returned {act of May 25, 
1908) $10,785,281 to be used for educational pur- 
poses, and 


ments were estimated at $70,000,000 and missionary 
investments at $80,000,000. 

Great Britain on Jan. 24 started 20,000 troops from 
England, Malta and India for Hong ane and 
Shanghai to Peed their nationals and the United 
States by February had 33 war vessels with 2,500 
men in or en route for China. The French had 
troops, mostly Annamese, in the French concession 
at Shanghai and Japanese eee saliors and 
troops were also protecting thelr nationals. 

By June 29 the American forces in China were 
1,400 marines in Shanghai, 2,900 marines in Tientsin, 
500 in Peking, and 1,800 of the Fifteenth Infantry 
along the Peking-Tientsin railroad. The Japanese on 
May 31, landed 2,000 at Tsing-tao in Shantung, and 
later sent 2,000 more. By April 10 there were 172 
foreign naval vessels in Chinese waters, and about 
44,000 foreign soldiers on Chinese territory. 

The Army and Navy Journal published April 23, 
an estimate that there were 610,000 Chinese under 
arms. It credited Marshal Chang Tso-lin in the 
north with an army of 350,000 men at least half well 
trained; Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang in the west with 
120,000; Gen. Chiang Kai-shek in the south with 


000. 
The southern military leader Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 
ained notable successes in the field until a split 
Seveloped in the Kuomingtang over communism. 
He definitely defied the Bolshevik wing. The 


munist Left held out at- Hankow but Eugene Chen’s 
influence waned, and Borodin finally left for Moscow 
on July 28. 

The Chinese war lords had got together in con- 
ference in June, but it was unproductive. Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, the ruler of Manchuria and the 
northern provinces declared himself utterly opposed 
to communism. The Russian embassy was raided. 
ChangTso-lin on June 18 declared himself*‘Generalis- 
simo of the Forces forthe Suppression of Communism” 
and set up a ‘military Government” in Peking with 
a new civil cabinet headed-by Pan Fu as Premier and 
Minister of Communication, and Wang Yin-tai as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo had resigned on a 7. Gov. Yen declined to be 

resented in the cabinets. 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek had lost prestige after a 
defeat by the troops of Gen. Sun Chuan-fang former 
Tupan of Kiangsu. He resigned his command 
Aug. 15 and soon after went to Japan. 
ht! had been desultory and indecisive in the 
south. en. Feng u- th stial 


ntier’ and regarded as under the influence of 
RrONtow, joined with the southerners in July, and 


later, a further sum of $1,175,836. 
China s national debt as compiled by the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Hconomic Information in 1922 is 


ex. Dollars 


so did Gen. Yen Hsi-shan, who had kept the middle oes 
province of Shansi peaceful for fifteen years. After a retard 
faid by the northern army under Gen. Sun Chuan- peewee? 
f into the Yangtse Valley was repulsed on Sept. 5, a eo 
the southerners advanced toward pn ew one santas 
successful battle and were in turn badly ea er 
leaving Marshal Ch in possession of Peking (Oct. 
15, 1927). Chaos seemed as great as ever an@} Total........-.. «+--+ ty de $Y 1,449,592,343 
Chinese unity still far away. 


The foreign nations had all expressed illingness to} | 5 and treasury notes issues,-as the amounts of 


J some of these cannot be ascertained. The floating 
enforcing its will, should energe from the confusion. foreign debt on Jan. 1, 1923, was $486,741,512 Mex, 
prinetpal on foreign loans totaling some $200,- 
000 £0) 
The chief exports of China are silk, beans and 
products, tea, skins and furs, cotton, sesame seed. 


m, Buddhism and Taoism are the 
recor Cains, although there are also between 


5,000,000, and. 0 oe mnolies ‘and 618,600. Protestant 
Christians 


tians. 
In 1905 there began the new movement toward 


masses, and since then progress 
education of ne While the number of schools, 


P35,000, and pupils, 4,500,000, is gmail relative to the 


, the number is growing rapidly. 
soar ger tniversities and many technical 


animals, wool, antimony and copper. : ‘ 
Pe BS coe nae ve of 125 0 ake pet 

clear: e ese ports; 0 0 
5,859,851 were American; 39,937 of 42,943,484 tons, 
British; 27.261 of 35,081,116 tons Japanese; and 
88,844 of 33,002,936 tons Chinese. The total value 
of the foreign trade was 1,758 669,179 Haikwan taels; 
ond of the coasting trade, 2,323,705,585. 


Imports and exports for five years valued in gold 
dollars are: : 


“ynparalleled currency confusion,” says 
ee ee "Phe customs unit is the Haikwan tael 
=13¢ oz. of silver, which varies in ae per value 
m 67.08 cents Shanghai to 7: 86 Taku 
average Sac Aye SaAnae: in 1926 was 76.24 cents, and 
in 1925 83.74 cents. 
The rate of exchange for the Shanghal ra: an 
Oct. 1, 1927, was $0.6121 and the Cheefoo an ene 
tiels $0.6563. The Mexican dollar (= $0.4395 
on Oct. 1, 1927), ig used in all treaty ports. 
The revised import tariff was made effective Jan. 


1924. 
1925.. 
Trade with the United States was: 


as follows, amounts being stated in Me dollars: 


‘The last items do not contain all the short-term _ 


China, it is estimated, is in default of interest or — 


fin, cereals, medicines, peanuts and peanut oil, 


sie e 
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MANCHURIA, 


. AREA, 363,610 square miles. 


‘ churia from Lake Kulun to Sul 


“and includes all Chinese a8 


POPULATION, 1916, seulnpie of the Southera 
Manchurian railway, 20,112, 
CAPITALS. Mukden,, pop 158, 132, Shengking 
Province, Kirin of Kirin; ‘sitsibar, of Amur, 
“ Manchuria is the extreme northeast territory of 
China, with Siberia on the northwest, north and east, 
Korea on the southeast, and Mongolia on the west. 
The Amur River flows along the northern horder, 
the Ussuri on the east, and the Yalu forms the boun+ 
ae eae cabs i t i ied, Much. of 
opograp S extremely yar uch . 0: 
ie eastern Horton is intensive a agricultural, The 
soya bean, cultivated on about 20,000,000 acres, is 
@ source of enormous wealth. The *Chamber of 
Commerce at Dajren estimates that 81,719,000 
acres are cultivated for all erops. The forests cover 
28,500,000 acres. Wheat, beans, millet, rice and 
products of the soya bean are the chief crops. ‘There 
are 50 flouring mills, ‘There are rich deposits of 
coal, ou, lead, gold, silver and asbestos. 

The Trans-Siberian railroad runs through Man- 
nko, the border for 
about 100 miles northwest of Vladivostek. .From 
Harbin the railroad runs to Mukden and branches 
to Peking on the west, Port Arthur and Dairen on 
the south, and shrovgn, Korea fo Moppo, and Fusan 
on the southeast. way mil page is about 1,000. 

Direct foreign imports in 1925 were valued at 
$126,092,045, and in 1924, at $108,457,220; direct 
foreign erports Ap in 1925 were valued at $179,144,567, 
and $1 

MONGOLIA, 


AREA, 1,367,600 square miles, 
POPULATION, estimated, 1,800,000. 
CAPITAL, Urga. 

Mongolia, although nominally of China, was some- 
what shaken loose from Chinese ‘adherence during 
the late war, the status of Outer Mongolia being 
Boy that me aeeutonon is recownlaad by by China, and 

Teco: % a8 under ese suzer- 
ainty. It is Geondad er en the north by Siberia, on 
the south by Sinkiang, on the southwest by Turk- 
estan, on the east by China Proper and Manchuria 

There is little agriculture, the great plains between 
the Tarbagatai and Kinghan Mountains being 
desert, with camels, horses and sheep aa principal 
interests. The religion of the people is Buddhist 


\ Lamaism. 
’ Motor irenanortation from algan on the Great - 


Wall of China, northwest of Peking, and, nt ty 
terminus of the Ka tollay a fo ee 

the capital of Mongolia, jatance of SO bls 
fa th the Bens, was established in 1921. In the 


ee 
sian ruble— 


Be cesane (Chinese Turkestan). 
AREA, 550,340 square miles, 
POPULATION, estimated, 
CAPITAL, Ili. 

Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com- 
prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria 
endencies between 
Mongolia on the north and Thibet on the south. 
There are Turki, Mohammedan and Chinese people 
resident there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits 


2,000,000. 


‘and vegetables are grown, with wool, cotton and 


silk production. 
It is from Sinklang that much of the jade comes. 


THIBET, 
AREA, 463,200 square miles, 
POPULATION, estimated, 2,000,000. 
CAPITAL, Lhasa; pop. 15, 000 to 20 ,000. 
Thibet, in Western China, is a country little known, 
situated between the Himalaya and Kwenlun Mouns 


Paint, and pitherta, racticall aout to stra: 
‘he sane 1s with ai fly, ed On 


that country is more or less indeterminate, although 
ey. Dart of the Chinese Republic. 
The head of the Government is the Dalai-Lama, 
regan ded as the reincarnation of Buddh 
e@ religion is Lamaism, a modified form of 
Buddhism, and also a faith known as Shamanistic, 


All economie phases are affected by the non-pro- 
gressive character of the people, who are inmeeged 
in their religious traditions. Some agriculture is 
carried on, and livesteck husbandry 

The highest grade muak is obtained from the musk- 
deer, now becoming very scarce, in Tsarung moun~ 
tains in Southeastern Thibet. 

Exports to India, mostly. raw wool, in 1924-25 were 
valued at £330,900; and imports from praia, mainly 
cotton piece goods, were valued at £418,901 


COLOMBIA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, estimated, 476,916 square miles. 
FOR Ube rere 1923, estimated, 6,617,833. > 


tier peers opulation, eensus, 
OA pas. "ender elites Moedellip, pp pee. Ost 146 146} 
Barrand 5 3; Cartagena, § Gall, 
45,825; ars aoe ‘bo: isonet n 24.9 
President, Dr.Miguel Abadia MepASe: (1867), = 
servative (1926-30). Inaugurated Aug. 7, fo 6. 


Premier, Jorge Velez, (Interior). 

The Republic of Colombia; situated in the extreme 
northwest of South America, extends up the Isthmus 
of Panama to the Republic af Panama—boundary 
line to be determined by treaty by a jeint commission. 
Tt has a coast line of 465 miles on the Pacifie Ocean, 
and 640 miles on the Caribbean Sea, It has as 
neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on the east, and 
Ecuador and Peru on the south. Its area is equa 
to that of Califernia, Oregon, Washington and 
Montana combined. 

The boundary controversies of lometie reo! prom 


the good offiees of Secretary Hug ges, on Ma) ch 4 
1925, The boundary between Colom a and Brazil 
will be the Apaporis-Tabatinga and Colombia 
is to have freedom of navigation on ped Amazon and 
other rivers commen to both eeuntries, Colom 


recognized Peru’s title to certain disputed pene 
of Et eSulamaye: Bivet a the Ans the. Ww. 

great ranges e Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordillerss,_ run ugh the 
country from north to south he eastern range 
consists a meekly of high table lands, cool and healthy, 
the most densely Ronlate A Pars of the country, 
The ragdalenn Line in es in the hig! 
Andes and flows abecth aribbea: 


roads serve to tran: t passe 
around the rapids ree trom ips ane te B 

The.total mileage of railroads was 1,222 in 192 
the bulk of the transportation in in the interior 


mule bac! 

The bar at the mol th of the Magdalena a 
is being cut. to enab le ooean gronmiers to reach 
a. Low Ww -4 greatly impedes navi- 


Barrang 
gation in the upper rea 
The populat ep is s alnly whites and half-castes, 


only 158, Indians being returned. Bogota, 

capital, situated 8,6 500 ‘teat above the Sea ee 

a versity, founded in 1078 &@ large. library, a 

museum and observatory, The roman Gathotia 
e prevailing religion, hut all ar oe 

The standing army, co: Hate re) about. “9,000. 

with @ reserve of Rel Military service is come 


pulsory, There is 


The gounsty is vidsd into 14 departmen' 
2 fntenden clas cia} me ala with Gover: re 
appointed be the The Federal Con- 


‘| gress be ME a eae at 34 members, elected 


for a tel years, and a House Representa- 
tives of 2° tee directly House of Repr every 


wh bere were in 1925, 6,514 primary na 
D achi 
413. BOs. purite. The appropriation rad 
that ear was 4,782,950 hag d cation, 
gogic mission arrived in Reena: ee 36. 
Which will intreduce the latest methods of 

The forests are extensive, much mah by 
and dyewood being exported, Colom’ i 
the great emerald mines of the world, 

e ¢ 


the chief 

mines being owned the ti 
floh i in a. rninerals——gold d, valiver plat atin ag 
ce a ee apagulta.s are A reat source 
; and wheat are sone ‘chet 


seine cous tion, al The ¢ 
are coffee. as bananas, Panama, hats, sa 
Precious metals. 

offee rodudeion in 1924 was 2,127,000 
138 pounds each. Hxport 
bags valued at a no pesos, 


a 
in 1925 ve he ah 5 


the e.20 commercial banks, 80,: aL 986 


peso re ny 
ey throughout 1026 and 1927, 
condition was exc 
worm budgets 


os. Sugar production in 1924 was 


Wea 
ea production of ape. Migs in 1924 w 
444,744 barrels, ol a fh 
1926, iO 443,527 i938, ond yras ary 
4. Exper 
2) in 1998, and $5, aa8e136 
in too about E000 “he world’s supply. The 


i country, originally conquered b: 

and ruled by Her for 300 yoarne won fn aeoee 
F the rev ef the Spanish-American Soinnies 
teas eo Simon Bolivar, establish- 
epublic of Colombia in 1819. Venesuela 
rea eusdor, aabaew, in TSO, Ana there yrore 
frequent et ng the century, culminat- 
sae of Panama in 1903" since whieh 
ne i wee ie has been tranquil, Under the treaty 
with the United States adjusting the loss of Panama 
T aut the United States Senate April 20, 
1921, and by the Colombian Ponzress Dec, 24, 


1 313 “Colombia, has received compensation 
$25,000,000 from the United See the long yearly 
i ment of $5,000,000 being paid Sept. 2, 1926. 


Colombia proposed to float an internat bases Joan 
of $100,000,000 in 1927, to be used for railroads 
and  manways. te is estimated that $100,000,000 
Am ctombie fs = inyested in the country, 

Colom = a member of the eeeus of  Atetions, 


An mission of North mot 
Be a Sastted Colombia Ke invitation 
President Ospina, and. Congress i Inte effect in 


1923 the reforms they suggested. old standard 
was adopted, the Bank of the Reni ¢, a central 
e bank, created 5 with an authorized capital of 
10, ch has the exeluaive ve, privilege 
of onling ank Bey new laws on b: 
negotiable instruments; and a new model Tor te 
budget This was followed b by a law on Dec. 12, 
. for version Unification of the 
pad on agen 30, 1926, a 
He 973 peane, Boake note cireulation 
res te 75,814,118 pesos, was also set up. 
°rhe Bank bree on ee 28, 1927 
e of the Republic 
capital and reserves exc 1,000,000 pesos; and 


floated in Sok Bene 18, Mr My oat th 
or: 
OTe forelan ‘Aug BU oe as nan, 


q the interaal TGept 16-305,650 pesos (an- 


Drowlinately $23. 
stable at or about par (=97.3 
The financial 


Seats are: 
Rev, 


Imp rts and exports for four years ip pesos 
Year” Taiports. 


ers 
19 ecronn ane 
1O2g ones ceo canee rene BRAM Sp 7eh gal 
as with the United Biases Was: Exports, 
ae 220128 #6785 4, an 
Bn Bras 
me ane rd 90,241,676 
COSTA RICA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 23,005 square miles 
POPULATION, estimated, : Deo. 31, 1924, 507,193, 


CAPITAL, San rise pop., 41,306. Other cities, 


Costa Rica, the southern state of aden Amer- 
fea, has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the north 


= Panama on the south. The latter boundary 


has been a subject of arbitration and was fixed 


on of President Loubet of France 
m4 racial Saas mutual consent was inter- 


preted tee late chet Justice*White of the United 
States in 

Carib! hy tropical 

at lowlands by the fer ippean De "9,9 feet 

valued ‘at_ $4,96 iagd eine ¢ arte. js 1538, uae e 

gt lpia de of abe is “he oh ohlet 


te, has. a egppgrate.olten dinate.” $3'853,06 
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and 40,238, 144 pounds in 1925-26. The forests are ex- 
tensive, put little lumbering is done. Agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. Gold 
and silver mining is an important industry on the 
Pacific slope. Port Limon is the center of the 
banana trade. In 1925, 671 vessels, tonnage 1,199,3 Dy 
entered the ports. There are 430 miles of railrog 
the line from Port Limon to San Jose, 103 miles, 
has unusual scenic charm. The Pacific railway is 
being electrified. 

The Constitution, adopted Dee. 7, 1871, has 
been many times modified. The legislative power 
is vested in a Chamber of Deputies, 43 in number, 
with four-year terms, one-half elected directly 
every two years by manhood suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a. Ministry 
of six, The Roman Catholic is the poston et eas 
state. Primary education is eompulso 
In the primary sehools on March 1, 1 24, ren: M7 
pupils were enrolled, and in the normal and sec- 
ondary schools 518 women and 678 men. The 
sen spent 2,593,318 eolones on education 

The National Police have taken eyer the duties 
of the army. 

Costa Rica was a member of the Leagua of Nations 
but resigned Jan. 1, 1925 (effective Jan. 1, 1927), 

Budgets for three years in colonies, par of exchange, 
46.5 cents, were: 

rae Acts are 


POZE ONS. ee CO ene eis 259,0 20,433,661 
1930 se Oe Piet eg 2 W geel ree Otines 5, 781,2 93,767,550 
BORG Ss ute ike ea eet 3 ‘417, "Bas 22,611,489 
Debt—Internal, colones..........-. «,--40,314,292 

External, golones. .... 220. es ae 29,851, on 


Note circulation, Dee. 1, 1925, colones. . 
Smports and exports for five years were: 

Yea mports. 
$91 1T7, 802 
70 


8,344.6 

. 9,785,841 
:12003; ‘OI 
13,820,044 16,41 095 


arede with the United States was; i 
Cal. Year Imports ‘ports, 

Se ata 2h a redhat aaienete $4,040,766 4 95,430 
1e33 ais Ti Alps CP ae aie’ ; Aetiet ee as 
i? Nee la tes Aire Sy x 4, 
Ebro att 2a 
TG a en ane ethos ata ae tetas 


CUBA, REPUBLIC. fe 
ARHBA, 41,634 square miles; including the Isle of 
Pines (1/180 square miles) and surrounding keys. 
about 44,164 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1938, 5 Wie end y 


lusive of the Isle of Pines (4,81 
3515, 1928; gplored, 829,201; unclasaited 
udes Americans, 
oe permanently Peaigent) 368,087. 
Provinces: Pinar del Rio, 276, 
916,999; Matanzas, 332,277; donta Cl ae 


882: Camaguey, 243,982; Orlente, 844,582; im 

TAL "a a port Hav: Fopulatfons 

pe “ ot Doe. 25, p62 S68, oth oe cities, 

ete hasan amar, pis Clan 2 ere 8 

> % ; Sanct 88 08; 

ce ee oe is : Pikge el Rio, Taba: nine 

President, Dr. bs ea has achada abana, , born 1873 
(4925-29), inaugurated 


Premter, Dr, Rafael Martinez Portis (State). 
Cuba, the ‘Pearl of the Antilles," largest island 
of the West Indies, lies between the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic 
north and the Caribbean Sea on the south. Key 
West, Fla., is about 100 miles a little to the Mit of 
a St a fi 
‘om Ha. 0 
(British) les 85 miles {0 the south. Yucatan tan 18 30 
files to the west. From San Antonio, the w 
extremity, to Capé Mavis the eastern, the length ia is 
580 males, 29 and dpe breadth averages 50 miles, with a 
um of 


0 miles. Its area nearly yuals at 


Ban aie aout : 
us. aafe bout 2, mmodious rbors, notably 
that ¥ Hayans, one of inest and safest in the 
ther first-class ors are Bahia LOT, 
ambeas, Cardenas, Nuevitas and Nipe on th 
north shore, and Santiggo and Cienfuegos on the 
south; also Guantanamo, now 4 United States naval 


ron rise in Pinar del Rio Provin ‘in the 


Moun cuntatns 71s 
d in Cam and Oriente in 
be ‘they reach a general ¢ eyation ot about 3, ont 


Ror 320 feet) as the high- 
are: Manta is lent broken, but 


cean on the: 
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Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. The 
uplands and mountains are eavered with m: ificent 
forests, the scenery is wild and very beautiful, and 
many points are inaccessible. Broad intervals of 
low upland-are frequent. Near the coast runs @ 
continuous belt of plantations. Grazing, tobacco 
and general farm lands cover the lower slopes of the 
hills. ‘There are 13,000,000 acres of uncleared 
forest land. 

The soil is alluvial, and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. It 
is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are cov- 
ered with Gense forest, mostly primeval. The 
royal palm is the most characteristic tree, rising to 
76 feet, sometimes 100 feet, in height, dominating 
every Jandscape. All tropical fruits and vegetables 
flourish. At Havana the mean temperature is 76° 
and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. Hardly a decade 
passes without a destructive hurricane. The pop- 
ulation is about 60 per cent. native white, 30 per 
cent. colored, and 10 per cent. foreign white. 

Each winter 200,000 tourists visit the islands. 

Sugar has been the dominant crop for 150 years 
and its price is the barometer of prosperity for the 
island. Cuba exported raw sugar to the value of 
$724,150,000 in 1920; $276,062,549 in 1922, and 
$368,497,830 in 1925. The United States takes 
about 90 per cent. of the crop. The 1925-26 crop was 
5,120,420 long tons. President Machado, on May 4, 
1926, signed a sugar control law which provides a 
tax Of $5 a bag upon sugar produced in excess of 
90% of the crop of 1925, which was intended to limit 
production to 5,330,072 tons. To further control 
and restrict production the Sugar Defense Act p 
Oct. 4, 1927 authorizes a commission of five to 
survey the situation on whose finding the President 
may act by decree, also the creation of the Cuban 
Sugar Export Corporation, to the stock of which 
every planter must subscribe, to market the crop. 
Rum, molasses and alcohol are important by- 
products. f 

Tobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarets is the second industry of the island: 
The total value of the crop is between $70,000,000 
and $80,000,000 annually; the tobacco’ manufac- 
tured in Cuba in 1925 was valued at $54,389,761. 

According to the Department of Commerce 
figures there are about $110,000,000 of Cuban Govern- 


ment bonds held in this country, with other invest- 
ments of United States capital in Cuba as follows: 
eer properties. ........5....-..+- $750,000,000 
Tish TR0r 0 ag Site Sat a ee mene a pO Oe 110,000,000 
Public utilities, telephone and tele- 
graph companies................. 100,000,000 
rahe se saad buildings and other urban 
POAWOStALE! Ufa. bis cid woe win eld s Se 80,000,000 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. ....... 40,000,000 
Tobacco,and cigars. ....... -...25... 50,000,000 
Miscellaneous agricultural lands other 
than sugar and tobacco.......... 35,000,000 
Independent docks, warehouses and 
erminal facilities................. 10,000,000 
Merchandising......... areraieca Biel s atone e 30,000,000 
IQR clones A cic cigs cs beset ewes ece 20,000,000 
ROCA e's Seaton Cae tie ciate she $1,250,000,000 


Total of British investments in Cuba i 
eran. te Tale sea 220,000 pk 
rom the Isle o nes ; cases of grape- 
fruit. valued at $554,800 were shi to t 
States in 1926, and 40,000 to eed ne Uaed 
Stock raising is an important industry, though 
Pena nonetely less so than in previous years. Ma- 
ogany and other valuable cabinet woods are pro- 
duced and much cedar for the manufacture of cigar 
oes a da ye oe ne ee eons of ore are 
expo monthly to the U ‘tates. 
is a valuable product, also asphalt. ae bse 
f ea yee = es 3,800 aries railroads, exclud- 
ng the private lines connec e su 
with the trunk lines. oe Nd igre ge 
The Cuba Northern Railroad, the Cuba an 
Gamaguey, Nuevas were, sinalgamated une 
‘onso 
CRG ated Railroads of 
alate 8. Clear as Treasurer. 
|. The island has over 1,800 miles of aut 
roads, and in October, 1926, was begun the Dalene 
of an elaborate central highway system 678 miles 
long and 6 meters wide the length of the island, to be 
ae sas a elie & cost Pein eee: but 
educts and sewage s. 8 fol 
yan , of $385,000,000. bps ac eee 
1924, 7,676 vessels of 24,182,161 net tons 
entered the ports in the foreign ‘trade; am 
ot ii Gal ons in the Donat Wine trade. bran 
uba, discovered by Columbus in 1492 and first 
settled by the Spanish in 1511, attained indepen- 
dence of Spain by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 1, 1898, 
which ended the Spanish-American War. A Con- 
stitution, modeled after that of the United States, 


oratio Rubens as President and: 
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was adopted Feb. 21, 1901. It provides for a Pres- 
ident and Vice President, elected for four years by 
direct vote; a Senate of 24 members (four from each 
of the six provinces) and a House of Representatives 


of 115 members. ‘The provinces and municipalities’ 


have a large measure of home rule. The Congress 
of the United States authorized the President to 
hand over the Government to the Cuban people on 
the condition that the so-called Platt amendment, 
adopted by Congress March 2, 1901, be accepted. 
This provided that the Cuban Republic should never 
enter into any compact with a foreign power that 
would impair her independence; that she would 
contract no excessive debt; that the acts of the 
United States in Cuba during and after the war be 
validated; that. the Cuban Government should carry 
out certain plans for the sanitation of the island; 
that certain Jands necessary for coaling or naval 
stations be leased to the United States, and “‘that 
the Cuban Government consents that the United 
States may exercise the right to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independence and to maintain 
a Government capable of protecting life; property 
and individual liberty, and for discharging the 
obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by the 
treaty of peace cn the United States, now to be 
assumed and undertaken by the Government of 
Cuba.” This was made, on June 12, 1901, a part of 
the Constitution, On Feb. 24, 1902, the election of 
President (Thomas Estrada Palma) took place and 
the United States ee transferred control of the 
island to the National Government. The coaling 
stations, Guantanamo Bay and Bahia Honda, were 
leased to the United States on July 2, 1903, at an 
annual rental of $2,000. 

Notable work was accomplished by the United 
States Military Government under Gens. Brooks 
= Wood, especially the stamping out of yellow 
‘ever. 

Political disturbances occasioned intervention by 
the United States in August. 1906, which continued 
until Jan. 28, 1909, when the National Government 
was resumed after the institution of electoral re- 
forms, and the last American soldiers left the island 
April 1, 1909. A new electoral law, drawn with the 
assistance of Major Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, U. 8. 
A., was passed in August, 1919. The election of 
Nov. 1, 1920, was very stormy, and imterpretations 
put on the new laws brought about a deadlock. 
Gen. Crowder was sent to Cuba in January, 1921, 
again as personal representative of President Wilson, 
to straighten matters out, the result being the inau- 
guration of Dr. Alfredo Zayas.on May 20, 1921. 


Under the influence of Gen. Crowder the Congress 


passed, during the summer session of 1922, five 
reform measures—the. reorganization of the Federal 
system of accounting, the suspension of certain 
provisions of the civil service law to permit the 
President to shift the personnel of various Govern- 
ment departments in the interest of economy and 
efficiency, certain judiciary reforms, the clearing up 
of current indebtedness, and the flotation of a foreign 
loan of $50,000,000, the latter authorized Oct. 7. 
The issue in-«30-year 5% per cent. bonds was floated 
ey BACs rita in retin ta ath ae aaes The war 
. amoun 0 »352,400, w. 
ae ese ee 
e foreign debt on June 30, 1926, amoun 
$84,768,800. The floating debt which bad oan 
reduced to about $9,000,000 by June 30, 1927 was 
readjusted to 6% certificates of indebtedness to run 
for 10 years with gradual amortization, The peso 
(~ : eo ay the unit of currency. The country is ona 


Bank clearings in Havana amounted - 
566,289 in 1924. Savings accounts on Oot at 
1926, amounted to $35,510,821 for 55,000 depositors, 

Cuba is the sixth best’ customer ‘of the United 
States, which sold her 66.2 Bi cent, of her imports 
in 1934 (67.7 in 1923). The United States took 


$5.2, per cent. of Cuba’s exports in 1924 (87.2 in 


the vote being: 4 
Speed at ae and Bae papel 167,680; 


athe tale ot Ph esada: 

e Isle of Pines treaty (Ha 

ida Ria be aa ess 

14 on March 13, 1925, and Tatifleations: weet ae 
The treaty a fui 


grants of coaling and na‘ 
the rights of American Seslieie a nad protease 


vestments in the Isle of Pines amount to $21,000, 000 


and about 700 native Americans 
Cuba is a member of the Lenpue of wteibae The 
g Wueation Ace of 1B0p ekaibiaked a oe 
of primary and secondary schools’ arith compyisore 


_ Minister for, Foreton Affatrs, Dr, Eduard Benes, 


began in earn 1 
; tirely agricultural, were- partitioned; in 1924 350 
‘were th 


eh: 
“Coal p anthracite, 1926, 14,507,596 
sos 12795 .000 mettid anthracite 4 390,000; 1023, 
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attendance, under “which education has progressed 

greaig” A wae evgtem of kindeeartane aa Sight 
d - In 19% ere were 3,: 

schools with iis pupils and 6,986 teachers. 


12,247,251; bituminous (lignite), 1926, 18,799,278; 
1925, 18,878,000; 1924, 20,507,000; 1923, 16,265,530. 
There were {n 1924 360 mines producing, employing : 
118,288 workers. i 

he production of iron ore was: In 1924, 1,173,- 
935 metric. tons (1923, 675,185) of pig iron, 1926, 
peed 000 oot pcre petroleum, 1925, 60,000 “>, 


! a 
There were 551 private schools with 34,536 pu 
and 4b teachers. The University af Basen 
(oun ed 1721) in 1919 had 2,272 students. The 
. Roman Cathelio religion is dominant. 
Recent budgets are: 


Revenues. Expend. in Jan. 1927, and a quota of 1,480,000 was allotted 
$72,000,000 $64,422,665 | to her. 
55,838,800 54,852,102 Unemployment reached its peak in January, 
68,500, 61,672,169 | 1923, with a total of 441,075. The situation steadily 
048.2 65,138,643 | improved, the number on Dee, 31, 1925, being 


71 00 
... 84,791,649 83,787,590 
. 86,733,100 86,143,182 
80,400,000 80,400,000 


47,862; and on June 30, 1926, 68,044. It grew worse 
in the winter reaching 130,000 Nov. 1, but dropped 
to 80,000 May 1, 1927, From 1918 to Jan. 1, 1925, 
the state has paid out 1,171 million crowns in benefits 
to unemployed workers; payments in 1924 being 
140 million crowns. State insurance against sickness 
and old age went into operation July 1, 1926. It 
applies to over 250,000 workers. Emigration was 
Hares 1922; 82,341 in 1928, and exceeded 55,000 

Factories number 11,452; textile, 2,017; glass 
and imitation precious stones, 2,079; foodstuffs, 
1,875: furniture and wood, 1,301; machinery, 829; 


Imports. Exports. 
$356,435,099 $278,130,740 
. 180,757,840 331,379,091 
,. 268,951,106 421,097,643 

. 290,372,782 434,865,295 
. 207,324,477 353,984,156 
926 . 260,826,456 301,708,731 

Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year, Imports. Exports. metal, 855; paper, 355; chemicals, 639, 

PUA ca atcd Sedys ely $127,873,185 $267,836,803 The railroad mileage was in 1925, 8,497; 5,670 aa 
1923. :. 192,437,893 376,442,581 | state owned, The railroads showed a surplus in i 
1924. . 199,779,279 361,720,542 | 1926 of 191,000,000 erowns (about $5,730,000) + 
1925. . 198,655,032 261,672,858 | of receipts ayer expenses. The peace treaty gave a 
EBS ...tzn sha’ 2 ~ 160,487,680 250,569,693 | Czechoslovakia, which has no outlet to the sea, 


200 miles distant, the right to certain wharves in sf 
Hamb and Stettin, ‘The Dunaj (Danube) is & 
the principal waterway, its chief port being Bratis- © 

lava (Eressburg). Gn the Labe (Elbe), which : 
ows from Cygechoslovakia through. Germany, 
the main ports are Usti (Aussig) and Decin (Tet- 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 54,877 square miles; yiz.; Bohemia, 20,333; 
Moravia and Silesia, 10,438; Sloyakia, 19,148; 
Carpathian Russinia, 4,958. 

POPULATION, census of Feb, 15, 1921, 13,613,172; 
viz.: Czechoslovaks, 8,760,937; Germans, 3,123, 
568; Magyars, 740,431; Ruthenigns, 451,849; 


238,808 non-citizens. Est'd 1927, 14,356,600. 

CAPITAL, Praha (Prague); pop., 676,657; other 
cities, Brno (Brunu), pop. 221,758; Plgen (Pilsen), 
88,416; Bratislava (Pressburg), 93,189; Olomouc, 
57,208; Kosice, 52,898; 78 others from 10,000 up. 

President, Dr. Thomes G. Masaryk, born 1850; 
took office Nov. 14, 1918; re-elected May 28, 1920; 
reelected May 27, 1927. 

Premter, Anton Svehla, Oct, 13, 1926. 


the same Slay nation, The beginning of the inde- 


pen : 
reaches to the fifth century. In 1526 the es 
were elected to the throne of Bohemia, which © 
became united through a common dynasty to 
Austria and Hungary. Religious persecution in the 
seventeenth century led to unsuccessful rebellions 
and to the loss ef independence. The persecution 
of the Ozechs by the Hapsburgs left great bitter-, 
ness. In its present form Czechoslovakia is a crea~ 
tion of the war coming into existence Oct. 28, 1918, 
on the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
of which it was the northwest portion berdering on 
Germany and Poland. The Constitution of the 
republic was adopted by the National Assembly on 
Feb. 29, 1920, providing for a National ene 
with legislative authority over the whole country, 
Carpathian Russinia to have autonomy. The 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, and with 
proportional representation, is eomposed of a 
Chamber of Deputies, six-year tenure, 300 members; 
i 5 a nate, eight-year tenure, 150 members; 
both in joint session to elect the President of the 
republic for a seven-year term; the President. to 
be the head of the army, authorized to declare 
war with the consent of the Assembly, and ap- 
point Ministers and officials, -Freedom of speech 
an on are ugranteed. 

e election © ov. 16, 1925, returned repre- 
sentatives of thirteen parti the Government 


National Socialist, 

Czechoslovakia is a Central European republic, 
about the size of the State of Illinois, bounded on 
the north by Germany and Poland and on the south 
by Roumania, Hungary and Austria. Its extreme 
length from east to west is 600 miles and its width 
varies from 50 to 100 miles. 

It comprises the territories of the ancient Bo- 

plan dom CRebemis, Moravis aud a parecos 

, and the upper oO rm: 
Pend Carpathian Russ! a. the 


zechoslové est countries 
iguiturally. It is becoming a Jand of Feet 
holdings, the number of farms Ri | 3,791,621. 


n parties, 
49 unusually, DietIy oeruotien fn 1045. ed coalition, numbering #0 In the Senate and 159 
21 a8 6 metric tons of wheat, oats, barley in the Chamber, The composition of the Chamber 
668,876 motric tons oF Wien About. 3.040.678 | Was Social-Democrats, 29, Agrarian, 48, Cesponets 
Fectares,. Beet sugar produo $2896 ‘was | 54]. National Socialists, 28, others, 32; German 
Or 000 m D P ch in 1926, 1,080,000 Social Democrats, 17; other German, 54; Com- 
tana were exported: th 1075. 52, brewetled outpys | Agraria 4h; Gi oinePSe. National Socialite, 44% 
; 5 94 an, 23; Catholics, 28; eae 
ich, nnectolltres of st ioe, ; others, 15; ‘German. Social Democrats, 9; other 


, 563,872 hectolitres of spirits. 
9,226,417. 
pee 91896, 2 


Germans, 27; Communists, 20. Nine women were 


to polio! a ee it phere oe, Field 

0! D Bl L oi :: sres; 

in 1925 Ww: $3379,085 euble metres (about 4,500,00 
rds). They are so handled as to permit the use 

of only the annual increment, and produce at pres- 

ent more wood than the country can consume. 
Immense quantities of foodstuffs are exported, 

farplus ag larger than for any other 
country in Burepe. culture has been restored 


Sequestration of the Jand to be partitioned off 
aa in ea est 28, when 463.0 acres, en- 


that large minority had been so recognized. 

The religious distribution of the population by 
the census of 1921 was: Roman Catholics, 10,384,- 
833; estan! esa 


he 
In 1920 the Reformed Clergy of Czechoslovakia 
decided to withdraw from the iu isdiction of the 


PB ound a national church, called “Czecho- 
tags aa with a membership of over 500,000. 


nd fourteen. Idteracy is almost universal, 
etapa Ain Slovakia quad Carpathian Russinia: 
There are 13,904 elementary schools with 1,642,142 
pupils, 1,666 advanced ool Aves $1, 189 
pupils, aafghscbools were, in 192-24, 382 with 
709, 479 students, There are four polytechnics 
with university rank, colleges of mining engineering, 


an 500, 


50 a 
oe oe eel: iron, graphite, 


1 
farms, 40% under 5 acres in size, 30% trom 5 to 12 
rs and Se from 
copper lead, gold, sliver ‘and garnets being abund- 


veterinary science, agriculture and fine arts. The 
Czech University of Prague is celebrated. Founded 
-. In 1348, students number 8,814; the German Univer- 
sity at Prague having 3,539 and two other uni- 
versities 1,789. ; 

’ Universal military service for men between 20 
and 50 was enacted in 1920, service to be for 14 
months. When mobilization is decreed, all from 
17 to.60 are liable for service. Peacetime army 
-strength is according to the new law, 150,000 men 
‘in the period from Oct. 1 te March 31, and only 
90,000 men from April 1 to Sept: 30. Reserve 
number 1,524,000. The budget of the Ministry of 
National Defense for 1922, was fixed at 3,119,000,000 
' erowns; for 1923, 2,775,000,000; for 1924, 2,299,- 
5 3,630; for 1925, 1,815,435,710, and for 1926, 
1,935,402,500, and for 1927, 1,370,000,000. 
- With Jugo-Slavia and Roumania, Czechoslovakia 
formed the “Little Entente,” designed for pro- 
tection against Magyar aggression, as a defense 
against Bolshevism should the Soviet armies pass 
the Russian frontier, and to promote trade on the 
Danube. In February, 1924, France and Czecho- 
slovakia ry cae a treaty to ‘‘safeguard their common 
_ interests case they are threatened.’’ Czecho- 
slovakia is a member of the League of Nations. 
. The public debt taken over from the former 
FUERA tp gee bank under the treaty of peace 
a 
Tv 


2 


amounted to 10,099 million Czechoslovakian crowns. 
‘his is being amortized by capital levies, which have 
io far brought in 4,048 million crowns. The total 
debt. on Jan. 1, 1927 was 39,754,000,000 crowns of 
which 4,809,000,000 was the currency debt. 
The new Czechoslovak National Bank began 
business on April 1, 1926, with a note circulation 
of 7,147,000,000 crowns and a metallic cover of 
_ 4,137,000,000 crowns, or 27 per cent. The note 
Circulation on July 31, 1927 was 7,046,000,000 
crowns, and, reserves 2,749,000,000.. The crown 
= 20.3 cents at par exchange) is the unit of currency. 
has been stable at 2.97 cents since 1922. 
An agreement to fund Czechoslovakia’s debt to 
the United States at $115,000,000 to be paid in 
instalments of about $3,000,000 annually repre- 
enting interest, of 3 per cent. for ten years and 
44 per cent. thereafter, was reached in Washing- 
on on Oct. 9, 1925. 
_ The chief exports are sugar, lumber, wool, glass, 
d metal goods; the chief imports are foodstuffs, 
ron,. rubber and dyes. 8 
Recent budgets in thousands of Czech crowns 
TAP Se ease 


Revenues. Expend. 

18,884,210 19,671,970 

‘ 4 -. 18,812,391. 19,377,881 

MEIMA So (eat tate 16,391,294 16,993,977 

Se Sore 301,334 9,573,386 

itl Sra. 10,685,752 10,070,271 

se as eee OT Ot ee 9,724,000 9,704,000 
_Imports and exports for six years in thousands 


of Czech crowns: 
Year. 


po Exports. 
i dru CeO ORG A +... 22,432,293 29,311,386 
12,695,516 18,086,349 

0,222,288 12,573,315 

ri »854,703 17,035,375 

17,594,246. 18,798,953 


eta ee 15,263,000 _ 17'858'000 
i) a a ($457,890,000) ($535,700,000) 
Trade with 


2 the United States was: 
_ Cal. Year. ' Imports, x 
DN Oo Hig § Solo Be oc heiee -$1,147,977 $16,606,242 
‘ ,080, 6,672,617 
1 1,950,685 22,423,210 
2,854,353 22,837,821 
2,967,516 28,309,996 


DANZIG, FREE CITY OF 
AREA, 754 square miles. 
POPULATION, census Aug. 24, 1924, 386,000; 
93 per cent. German, 6 per cent. Poles. 
pbenate President, Dr. Heinrich Sahm. 
| &tgh Commissioner, Dr. Joost A. van Hamel 
ei potnted by the League of Nations, Feb. 22, 1996. 
eee and ar ged prea ely eed of Poland 
\ ge of the interests of the’ Free Ci 
. Danzig in the United States. pes 
The Free City of Danzig, the history of which 
‘oes back nine centuries, covers a territory of 729 
iquare miles on the Baltic Sea, with the Polish 
corridor to the west, Poland to the south, and Bast 
Prussia, of which it was formerly a part, to the 
east. The River Vistula, coming from the extensive 
Polish hinterland, runs through the district to the 
tic. The bay is sheltered by a peninsula, and 
port is of great importance because of its con- 
m through waterways and railroads with the 
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| The municipal part of Danzig, with its incorporated 


TU) ie i ave a 
So ag een 


neighboring states. To the west the land is hilly — 
and well wooded; to the east, flat and very fertile. - 4 


suburbs, had on July 1, 1925, a population of 226,- 
000. The shipyards are important. There are 16,812 , 
farms, with 47,375 farmers and agricultural workers. c 
. The Free City of Danzig was established under 
the Treaty of Versailles (Article 102) to create a 
port for Poland, on Nov. 15, 1920. It is a sovereign © 
and independent vity and state, and in peace and 
in war is under the protection of the League of 
Nations, which guarantees her constitution that was 
proclaimed in its final form on July 12, 1922. Thig 
provides for a Volkstag of 120 members elected by _ 
proportional representation for four years. The vote 
is direct and secret, suffrage being exercised by all 
men and women over twenty. The Senate consists 
of twenty-two members elected from the Volkstag; 
the President and seven of these are Chief Senators, 
form the Ministry, and are elected for a four-year 
term. The Vice President and remaining Senators 
are elected for the life of the Volkstag. The Senate 
takes part in the passage of laws, but is at the same 
time the supreme authority and government of the 
Free City. It directs the policy of the state; ig 
responsible to the Volkstag, and if a member should 
lose its confidence by an expressed resolution of 
the House, he must resign his office. Each ad- 
ministrative department is under a Senator. 

The Polish Republic has no sovereign rights in 
the Free City. The relations between the two 
states are determined by three treaties. Under 
the Treaty of Versailles Poland is charged with 
the conduct of the foreign affairs of the Free City; 
the two states have also formed, by treaty, 2 common 
customs and economic union under the Polish law; 
but the administration of the customs within the 
territory of the Free State is performed by Danzig 
authority. The management of the railways, save 
in purely local requirements, has also been under- 
taken by Poland, and is condueted by a special - 
administration in which a Danzig delegate rep- 
resents the city’s requirements. The administration 
of the harbor and waterways is given over to a 
special board of Harbor Administration, consisting 
of an equal number of Danzig and Polish members, 
whose President is a Swiss subject. 

The Polish Government hss a diplomatic rep- 
resentative in Danzig to mediate between his coun- © 
try and the Free City. The League of Nations 
maintains a High Commissioner in Danzig, who, on - 
appeal, decides all disputes which may arise between | 
Danzig and the Polish Republic owing to their neigh- — 
borly relationships or economic connections. Both © 
Darties have the right of appeal against his decisions 
to the Council of the League of Nations in Geneva. 

Education is free and compulsory from 6 to 14 
years. The Free City had 338 schools in 1925 with 
58,858 pupils and 1,862 teachers, 

Danzig suffered severely because of the col 
of the German mark andthe di: Teneo 
country in 1923. 
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A loan for $4,500,000 was floated in 1927 for port 
improvement. Traffic has grown from 2 45: 
metric tons of cargo in 1912 to 6,300,000 in 
The number of ships entered in 1925, 3,986, of 1 
979 tonnage (3,312 of 1,634,970 tonnage in 1924). 
Toaneas entering the port in 1926 totalled 3,631,600. 

e chief exports are now lumber, grain and _ 
Of grain 187,000 tons were shipped in 1925, 160" 703 : 
in 1924. Sugar exports amounted to 100,712 metric 
tons in 1913. None was exported in'1919, but 
Hes Naa tons were shipped in 1924 and 121,340 in 


Lumber shipments in 1925 totaled 940,605 tons; 
valued at $24,000,000 (1,043,2 value ; 
yead to eee (1,043,287 tons valued at 


DENMARK; KINCDOM OF aa 
AREA, 16,604 square miles; incl F tne. 
peldlatids (640), 17,144 square miles oe Taro ane 

OPULATION, census of Nov. 5, 1925, 3,4 
Denmerk gained 164,500 of pannietan onee - 
people of Semeerie vorng in 1920 in the plebiscite 
to return from “German rule to herence to i 
s fea sY Faroe Islands, population, 1921, 21,364, 

, Copenhagen, 1925, pop. without suburbs, _ 

586,000;'with suburbs, 729,214, ou SMPUEDS, 
‘ : iw fs Abe 
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King, Chris' X:, born Sept. 26 0; suc 

his deen weaderick VIII, May ia iotarimacried, 

April 26, 1898, Princess Alexandrine of Mecklen- 

burg; Heir, Crown Prince Ohristian Frederick, 
born, March 11, 1899. The King of Denmark is 
coe King of Iceland (which see). 

emier, Th. Madsen-Mygdal (A: t Lin 

Democratic, Dec. 14, 1936. dd sine hs 

Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, thrust- 
ing out to the north from Germany, which is its 
only land neighbor, between the North Sea and the 
Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak 
separates it from Norway, and Cattegat from Sweden. 
It is a little smaller than the States of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire together. The country con- 
sists of low, undulating plains. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, with an area 
of 540 square miles and a population (1921) of 
21,364, belong to Denmark. 

Denmark hss attained enormous agricultural 
productivity, annually (census of 1925) taking 
2,873,000 tons of wheat, rye barley, oats and mixed 
grains from 3,132,350 acres, and 1,310,900 tons of 
potatoes from 186,090 acres, 80 per cent. of the 
whole land is productive; 4.8 per cent. forest covered; 
and 35 per cent. arable, with ‘arge supplies of peat. 
Domestic animals July 15, 1926, numbered 548,448 
horses, 2,839,531 cattle, 235,000 sheep, 3,034,000 
swine, and 17,700,000 hens. Denmark sends agri- 
cultural products all over the world, notably from 


her dairies. 

Normally there are about—82,000 industrial and 
shop plants, about 15,000 using power, employing 
350,000, of whom 240,000 are skilled. In 1925 beet 
sugar production was 175,000 tons (135,400 in 1924). 
The Danish fishing fleet of 15,350 boats took fish 
to the value of $11,500,000 in the same year. 

There are 3,148 miles of railroads, of which 1,505 
are state-owned. All showed a profit in 1923-24. 
In 1926 Denmark had 1,580 steam and motor vessels 
of 1,076,980 gross tons and 516 sailing yessels of 
ee se ee 

vessels of 9, net tonnage. 

Danish activity of all kinds has been largely 
dependent on the purchasing power of the German 
people, whose normal purchases of 60 per cent, 
of their foodstuffs afforded Denmark a valuable 
market. Industry is normally stable in Denmark, at- 
tributed by many in part to the Permanent C 
of Arbitration and the Public Mediation Institution. 
The first is representative of employers and em- 

loyees and interprets agreements and | al points 
favolved therein, The second anticipates industrial 
troubles, and when stoppage of work such as will 
affect the whole community is threatened takes 
steps to intervene and seeks to prevent it. The 
Court of Arbitration is national and no appeal lies 

ainst its ee Sr ty ons court, in 
themselves f and Vv n law. 

Unemployment, which had reached 48,000 June 1, 
1926, rose to 92,000 in January and February, 1927, 
but dropped to 54,000 July 1, 1927. 

‘A Labor ministry eame into power April 23, 1924, 
following the general elections, which returned 55 
Laborites, 44 Liberals, 27 Conservatives, 20 Inde- 
pendents (liberals) and 3 unattached, The min- 


at ne woman, Mrs. Nina Bang (Educa~ 
tare be were Laborites except Count Moltke 
(Foreign) 


The ministry resigned after being defeated in the 


eneral election of Dec. 2, 1926. The composition 


et the Folketing is: Social-Democrats 53, and Radical- 


ig 16, Liberals 46, Conservatives 30, Indepen- 
ts 3. 


nm: is a constitutional monarchy, the 

seem IS hereditary. The King and the 

Byoou Ore aa ‘i oe te ugh his 
(itive authority yes! 

ten ‘Ministers. ‘The Rigsdag jes—the 


TS. 1] 
i Commons), with 149 members, 
. Eorine rasta (senate) with 75. merabers. Men 


ber: 
RG women of 25 years of age and a fixed abode 
SE ee neeiical Lutheran is the established 
vetigiod! By the conan feet there were 3,22 be 
Protestants, 22,137 Catholics and 5,947 Jews. The 
Bopuatian 1 anor eae ae ven and 
eaten yen Pe, Invelligence is gidely. alt= 
ocelot dinitdoe’ deal, istltb, Sn 
: 92 | 
05448. pupils and" 70,000 students an the higher 
paypasions. The University, of Copenhagen, founded 
9, bas 3,300 men and beg Be agi en 

yet unde 1 
Sis amented 1923, in etlect hes I, 19235 fo 
person over 60 fulfilling certtin conditions. t 


must be suffictent for maintenance and for medical 
attendance. It is paid by the commune of domicile 
and seven-twelfths Is refunded by the State, in 
ee fiscal year wegaine ae s 1085, 106,000 
ms were relieved. otal expenditure 
74,000,000 kroner, ’ : band 


The army is in the form of a national mult iae _" 
ce, 


every able-bodied male Dane being liable for serv: 

excepting only those living in the Faroe Islands. 
Even clergymen must serve. About 11,500 recruits 
train annually. The effective strength is 60,000, 
with 55,000 available on mobilization. The navy, 
for coast defense only, is mostly monitors. 

The Socialist Cabinet in October, 1924, placed 
before the Rigsdag bills to abolish conscription, the 
army and navy anc War Office and Admiralty. A 
corps of 7,000 trained frontier guards or constabulary 
enlisted for twelve years and a force of six armed 
Verne: three motor boats and twelve seaplanes, for 
policing Danish waters, will be set up. he annual 
cost is estimated at 11,000,000 kroner, as against 
60,000,000 now spent. The Lower House passed 
the Disarmament bill by a close vote on March 
12, 1926, The Senate defeated it by a vote of 39 to 
24 in June 1927. 

Denmark is a member of the League of Nations. 

The foreign debt on Dec. 31, 1924, was 537,500,000 
kroner (at parity of exchange $123,200,000) and 
the internal debt, 666,300,000 kroner ($180,400,- 
000). The wealth of Denmark in 1924 was estimated 
at $5,360,000,000.. Exchange appreciated greatly 
in 1925 under stabilization plan based _on a revolving 
credit of $40,000,000 enacted by Parliament in 
December, 1924. 

The kroner (=26.8 cents at par of exchange); 
averaged 21.13 cents in 1925 and 26.23 in 1926: 
Gold redemption was restored Jan. 1, 1927, the 
£3,000,000 stabilization credit was renewed but not 
the $40,000,000 American credit. A 50% gold 
cover was reestablished for the note issue which in 
December 1926 was 886,000,000 kroner, and on 
June 30, 1927, 368,000,000, with a gold reserve of 
193,000,000 kroner. 

The chief exports are dairy products, eggs, pro- 
visions and fodder, animals and anjmal products, 
fuels, metal and wood manufactures and textiles, 


Recent budgets in kroner are: ‘ ! 
Year. ev, Exp. 
1923-24 .,......+0+++e++++389,709,000 402,285,000 
1924-25 .. ‘1 I2151411'223'000 358,000,060 
1925-26. - [I 12111455'500'000 455/000,000 
fA aa ee RES Be 367,234,000 358,494,000 
SOQUCOR See ae! = eee 341'600/000 340,200,000 


Imports and exports for six years in kroner and 
e: 


in dollars ar o px 
mpo! xDO! le, 
1,544,000,000 +383,000,000 
Reamer 
($371,668,000) $00,007,000) 
, 2,360,675,000 2,151,701,0 
( 394,238,000) ($359,334,000' 
; 1’651'000.000 1 Bn az he 0 
($425,188,300)  ($397,275,000) 
Trade with the United States was; ' 
Cal. Year. Imports, eC TS 
1922 .$35,639,373 $4,163,781 
1923. "38,768,818 6.698.770 
1924... : 43'413,028 6,118,264 
1OQK. (oss awicaNs haar “' 55:748.7568 4,327,503 . 
1926..... See ees. (a4: : 50/577,039 5,508,506 
GREENLAND—COLONY. . 


AREA, 827,300: square miles; area of the Colony — 


alo’ t, 46,740 square miles. Interior & 

ene tinteau’ of 9,000 to 10,000 feeb altitude, 

SOLA von acs of Oct. 1,, 1921, 14,885, of 

ULA' , census of Oct. 1, , 14,355, 0 
Bh At Ve wets Danes, and 14,081 Eskimos, 
CAPITAL and largest settlement, Sydproyen; 

population, 901, 

Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait, Baffin: 
Bay, etc, It extends from 60°-86° N, lat, 

Greenland trade is a state monopoly for Denmark. 
Imports from Denmark in Wee Ba bof 

kroner and exports at 2,486,000; ¢ 
fea hare, whale oll and graphite. The deposits ot 
cryolite are the largest in the world. , 


h United States was: A 
cal er is Imports, Exports. 


Ba ha v7 Ck IS Meena $1,985 §194.000 
Iga RR Aes 17,129 S74 800 
CE ee Rea ae raat ct asc i * a gos 1/300 
ROSS toh dy eet TiTTT[18\661 691,116. 
LD Tan Oe otee eet Te een ead 7,561 618,885 


oy 


ms, 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

ae (SANTO DOMINGO.) 

ARBA, 19,325 square miles, 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 897,405. 

CAPITAL, Santo Domingo (founded 1496); pop. 
census 1920, 45,007; Santiago de los Caballeros, 
17,152; Puerto Plata, 7,709. 

Prestdent, Sr. Don Horacio Vasquez, 1924-30, inaug- 
urated July 12, 1924. 

The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion, about two-thirds, of the Island of Santo 
Domingo, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Porto Rico 
on the east. The boundary between it and the 
Republic of Haiti, which occupies the western part 
of the island, is 193 miles long. It has a coastline 
of 1,017 miles. The land is very fertile. about 
15,500 square miles being cultivable; agriculture 
and stock raising are the principal industries. Sugar, 
cacao, and tobacco are the chief products and 
exports. The amount of sugar produced in 1926 
was 357,108 short tons. ‘The country has gold, 
copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but the 
mining industry is little developed. /There are 153 
miles of railroads, besides 255 of private lines on 
mrt estates. In 1926, 1,959 vessels of 2,357,- 
444 tonnage, entered the ports. The population is a 
race of mixed European, African and Indian blood. 
Spanish is spoken. The religion of the state is 
Roman Catholic, but religious toleration prevails. 
Education is free and compulsory, and great advance 
in methods of instruction has been made by the 
Military Government. The Dominican Republic is 
not a member of the League of Nations. 

Continual internal disturbances from the ‘“‘war 
of the restoration” (1863-65) to 1904, left the Do- 
minican Republic under a crushing debt of $32,- 
000,000. Her annual revenues were. about $1,- 
850,000 and her annual expenditures $3,900,000. 
Rumors were rife that European nations would 
intervene to collect debts due their citizens. To 
forestall armed and indefinite intervention Sec- 
retary of State John Hay, in February, 1905, negoti- 
ated a protocol with the republic, which provided 
that. the United States should adjust her debts 
and administer her custom house receipts. Be- 
cause a clause in the convention was interpreted 
as establishing’ a protectorate, the United States 
Senate ‘refused to ratify the treaty. President 
Roosevelt, however, made an executive arrange- 
ment with the President of the bankrupt republic 
essentially on these lines, and on April 1, 1905, 
put that modus vivendi into force, and placed 
an agent of the United States in charge of her fiscal 
administration. Marked improvement followed; 
her debt was adjusted and credit restored. 

A treaty was signed on Feb. 8, 1907, which pro- 
vided that the United States Government should 
administer the customs of the Dominican Republic 
for the service of her debt, practically a receiver- 
ship. Eight years of honest administration reduced 
the total debt to $21,500,000. 

It was inevitable that the administration of the 
finances of the Dominican Republic by the United 
States could not proceed without friction and in- 
terference with the government of that. country. 
Political troubles and serious disturbances followed. 
+o suppress which the Dominican officials incurred 
fresh debts without the approval of the United 
States, which demanded a_ supplementary con- 
vention be atranged. The Dominicans refused to 
consent., A coup d'etat by Arias, deposing Presi- 
dent Jimenez in April, 1916, was followed by dis- 
orders. The United States landed a detac 
of marines and suppressed the insurrectionists; 
and on Nov. 29, 1916, Capt. Knapp, U. 8. N., 
issued a proclamation announcing that the Do- 
minican Republic was under the military admin- 
istration of the United States, and declaring that 
his Government did not intend to destroy the sover- 
eignty of the republic, but wished to enable her 
to restore internal order so that she might observe 
her international obligations. 

Dominican commission, headed by_ Provi- 
sional President Henriques Carvaljal, in 1919 visited 

Paris and later Washington, seeking the restoration 

of individual liberty in the republic. Acting under 

orders from Washington, the Governor, Admiral 

Snowden, issued a proclamation outlining the 

plan of the United States Government for the con- 

_ ditional withdrawal of its military forces, the trans- 
fer of administrative responsibility to a native 

government duly elected, and the continuance of 

the fiscal arrangements of 1907 enlarged so as to 
include arrangements for a new loan. 

Rear Admiral Samuel 8. Robison, U. 8. N., Mili- 
tary Governor of the Dominican Republic installed 
on Oct, 21, 1922, a provsional Government, headed 
by Provisional President J. B. Vicini Burgos, for the 
purpose of promulgating legislation, to regulate the 
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holding of elections and to provide for the reorganiziug 
of the provisional and municipal governments. 

A Congress was elected which had a strong Nation- 
alist majority; a convention recognizing the acts of 
the Military Government was ratified; and on 
March 19, 1924, Gen. Horacio Vasquez was elected 
President for four years: On July 12 he was inaugu- 
rated; and simultaneously the evacuation of. the 
military forces of the United States followed. 

A new convention superseding that of 1907 was 
signed at Washington, Dec. 27, 1924, and was 
promptly ratified by both countries. t provides 
for a loan up to $25,000,000 to refund and con- 
solidate existing loans and provides $10,000,000 for 
public improvements. The customs receivership is 
extended until the amortization of the new loan. 

A revised constitution was proclaimed June 16, 
1927, which extends the term of office of President 
and Congress by two years,—from 1928 to 1930. 

The military administration has built 500 miles of 
macadamized national highways, modernized the 
port of Santo Domingo, improved other ports, built 
schools, increased the enrolment of school children 
from 18,000 to more than 100,000. On highways 
— from 1908 to Jan. 1927, $11,785,200 has been 
spent. ‘ 

The customs receivership (William E. Pulliam, 
General Receiver) from its commencement April, 
1905 to December 31, 1926, collected in all $85,102,- 
959. The customs revenues for 1926 were 34,714,405. 

Final payment was made in 1926 on the service and 
liquidation of the $20,000,000 loan of 1908. In 
December, 1926, $5,000,000 534% 14-year bonds 
were sold in the United States at 98.07 as part of the 
amount to be spent on publicimprovements. The net 
funded debt on Jan. 1, 1927 was $15,000,000. 

The Dominican monetary standard is the United 
States gold dollar. Except for about $200,000 in 
Dominican coins (there is no Dominican gold or 
paper money) all currency in circulation is United 
States currency. 

Recent budgets are: 

ear. 


Y Revenue, nditure. 
LG22 1s. Sis gra late len bless $12,164,142 $11,353,686 


1923. 6,171,292 7,241,988 
1924, . .5,804,941 5,617,485 
1925, - 10,702,091 10,689,313 
LOG «2 his. telek en ee ee 11,968,110 10,700,000 
W927. ks te 700; 2509 195508 000 
Imports and exports for six years were: ‘ 
ear. Imports Ex 
TOOT INE. cin Sho wae oats $24,585,327. $20,614,048 
LORS Ne hs SUES noideke 14,317,49 15,231,355 
LOZ IONS wae ee ate bane 18,245,0: 26,042,821 
TRZ Oe Nic se ei rte tee 21,580,571 30,262,896 
EOBS DE. Sate cred wetetle 25,339,052 26,770,611 
1926.4 Sea Shik eee 677, 24,895,871 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Expo: 
19920. Sea Oc $10,234,276 $4,842,498 
1923.2. F.sVo tee eee 13,427,440 8,350,254 
1928 P22 ENOL. ee 15,642,268 5,824,7 
LIS SLL Me Se Ge ve. 17,763,577 7,258,277 
1926 .:025 sips tanies tee een 14,572,376 8,072,213 


ECUADOR, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, estimated, 118,627 square miles; boundaries 
are in Sea and the extreme claim is 275,000 
Square miles. 

POPULATION, between 1,500,000 and 2, 

fs a4 — about 600,000 are of pure arose) Rigged: 
A ‘AL, Quito, pop., 80,700; chief , - 
quil; population, mated, 105,000. ei bie: 

President, Provisional, Dr. Isidro Ayora. 

Premier, Sr. Modesto Larrea Jijon. 

Ecuador, on ‘the Pacific Coast of South America, 
extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
to 400 miles south of it. It is bounded by Colombia 
on the north and Peru on the south. The boundary 
in the east Is in dispute, much territory being claimed 
kes ee these three countries. Two cordillera of 

e Andes cross the country, with a 
above 16,000 feet in helene of Which ‘Chinn ae: 

alt. 21,424 feet), Cotopaxi (19,550 feet), Cayambe 
19,534 feet), and Antisana (19,260 feet) are the 


- 


chest, i 
ining has been but little develo b 
country known to ie rs in iene ay a 


the land is covered 


Sr rchbee ane ena f 
are the chief exports. Textiles, - 
stuffs, machinery and clothing, are the chief pore 


Ecuador Ke a aed Koa ste of the world’s 
wel i i 

kilos, valued at $7,562,430; in 1923, 30,874 930 bits 

Exports in 1924 


borazo - 
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troleum production in 1926 was 275,000 barrels; 
000 barrels. 


uayaqull, ee Seaport, was Jong a hotbed of 
@ survey made 4 the Rocke- 
Toler Pecdatiee in 1916, a scientific fight was 
made under the. direction of Gen. Gorgas, and May 
27, 1920, the Director General of Public Health 
announced that the disease had been stamped out. 
Guayaquil is conneeted with Quito by a railroad 
(290 miles), a two-day journey. “In all, Ecuador 
has 413 miles of railroads, control of which was 
bought by the Government on May 28, 1925. 

In 1925-26 there entered the port of Guayaquil 
488 steam vessels of 1,178,010 tous. 

Beuador’s independence dates from the Battle 
of Piehincha, May 29, 1822, and its history has 
been stormy even for a Latin-American republic. 
It is estimated that three-fourths of its population 
are Indians, one-fifth mixed and only a small fraction 
white. Education is very backward. y adults 
who can read and write can vote. The Constitution 
now in force was promulgated Deo. 28, 1906, and 

rovides for a President, elected by popular vote for 
our years, a Senate of 32 members, elected for 
four years, and a House of 48 members, elected for 
two years. 

Sr. Dr. Ron Gonzalo Cordova, elected ity a 
and inaugurated Sept. 1, 1924, was ousted July 9, 
1925, by a bloodless military’ coup d'etat headed 
by Gen, Francisco Gomez de la Torre, who with 
two others formed a Government with Modesto 
Larrea Jijon as Premier. Dr. Isidore Ayora was 
made President of the Council of Government, 

ted by a council under the supervision of the 
military triumvirate on April 7, 1926, to hold office 
until the election of a President. 

Beuador issued a decree Sept. 24, 1927, forbidding 
the entry into the country of all foreign clergymen, 
irrespective of religious faith. 

Ecuador has not joined the League of apiong, 

By invitation of the Government, Prof. Edwin 
Kemmerer of Princeton University, with a staff yf 
American experts went, in October, 1926, to Ecuador, 
and after four months study presented plans for 


: im 1938, 160,000 


lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat and 
sandy, on the north, like the Egyptian coast line 

bui with granitic mountains rising to an altitude of 
8,680 feet in the southern third, Along: the west 

coast of the Red Sea is the Hastern or Arablan 
desert, with a PA backbone of rugged mountains 
(highest altitude 7,150 feet) reaching to Abyssinia. 
On the south is the Soudan, the parallel of the 22° 
north latitude forming the boundary, To the west 
is the vast Libyan desert, which begins a few miles 
west of Cairo, where stand the Pyramids of Giza, 
of which the great pyramid is 45] feet high, an 

the Sphinx. This desert stretches to Tripoli, a vast 
monotonous limestone plateau with a few depres- 
sions where wells and ‘springs furnish water to 
irrigate small areas. These oases support a popu- 
lation of several thousands. Egypt is about the 
size of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, but its 
fertile territory is about the size of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real E t of sixty centuries. Here are 12,226 
square miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles 
are taken up by canals, roads, date plantations, 
etc,, and 2,850 by the surface of the Nile, its marshes 
and lakes. The great river.runs between sandstone 
cliffs from Haifa to Esna, with a stretch of granite 
near Aswan, where the valley narrows to half a 
mile, and limestone from there through Luxor to 
Cairo, the valley widening to over 10 miles. The 
fertile lands occupy ned floor of the valley between 
the river and the cliffs, and north of Cairo they 

spread out in a silt-created dati forming the richest 
Pit of the country. The Nile has a total ee 
of 3,470 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to, the 
Mediterranean. In the 960 miles a its BeOntES 


aniz’ nan f thi int AS a result and at the head of the delta trigating 
ine One a aw endned oi pe 1 1927, with a| canals distribute the silt-laden water to the fields, 
capital of 10,000,000 sucres, to which is given the pinty miles south of Cairo to the west of the river 


7 lusive privilege of issuing banknotes for 50 years. 
A budget law, new taxation and revised customs 
duties were among the 25 reforms recommended. 
The sucre (= 48.6 cents) had fallen to 20.08 cents; 
February, 1927, it was stabilized at 20 cents gold 
sebi Spee 3 rap ae os res. . 39,834, 
t (Dec —In suc) ote 
a External, sucres. ..77, te raSi4 
The budget for 1925 balanced at 35, 
sucres, and that for 1926 at 41,988,000 Me 


is the fertile pein ef Fayum, with an area of 
500 square mi. watered by the canal Bahr Yusef 
(built by Joseph, the son of Jacob), over 100 miles 
long, which takes its water from the river = Delt. 
‘The Nile irrigates 5, ry. 000 acres and this number 
may be increased to 7,600,000 by enginee! im- 
provements. King ign (cirea 4 B. .O,) is 
credited with being the founder ot the first scientific 
system of using the water of the Nile for irri patios 


lars used for all the land south of ere in Upper Bg, Me 
Frade tp dol inh sures) WES By this system the land is divided into rectangular 
’ Ps *Be bo 590 | areas from 5,000 to 50, acres ize and sur- 

ISSIR GDS | Gane ue ant poiey (Chugua" fo 4iavaage 

17,500,000 depth of 3 feet and is left on the land for ¢ about 


fs rts, 

92,460 
% 146,277 
6, "699, od 


00,627 
6 1757,104 


ECYPT, KINCDOM OF 

AREA, estimated, about 347,840 square miles, exclu- 
sive of the Soudan (which see). Cultivable land 
are, 12,226 square miles; Sinai desert, 11,614; 


forty days; it is then run off and the s 


erennial irrigation b. digging deep 
Potroduced in 1820 by ohammed Ali 
the Briti nr acoupation 

¢ British qecul m. 
tivable 108 Wi md under the 

‘stem, Cel ane lentils are grown; area 2 
the new perennial system cotton, cereals, 

ugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the chief eons 

Two and three 5056, a year are grown. The yield 
of cotton in 1920-26, acreage and value Yat meat 
were: 


Libyan and Arabian deserts, 324,000. 20-21... 00s ASS 03°08400 SERS nara 49 

MAEPUATION, Census of February, 1927, 14,168,- 483 33. ait “1,244,008 ai 20 "800 2, r714, 848 
1 eee eee , , , , ' 

CAPITAL, Cairo, pop. of 1927, 1,059, ie 1923-24. ., 780, 646,921,000 499 

lexan . pop, 570,313; rt Said 924-25...... 1,856,024 720,482,038 51,659,806 

| and oot rallies, Aland, bon, 30,166; and 35 fore ad 1925-26... .11853/900 788,808,087 34,370,891 

The drop in the value of exporta, rane e€ tines ang 


King, Fuad I., born March 26, 1868, son Ph cM 
, succeeded his b 
ne Knedive ee ns sul tay, neon 7 a 


with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the | 


ed on the east, Beyond that, between the 
Gult a hues and the Canal and the Gulf of Akabah, | 


more were 


Iba he Boat aly a fer. | S01 fn 1020, ‘The government bought cotton a az 

ee tii Stara i, 1927, 'Oa dan. 16, ORF, Toz7 Parliament 

a Bis eng Bask, bore Fe 1, 2020 | ea esi haa hal He te 
Pre oe biel Khalek Sarwat Pasha me 2) ’ ms rs al ae “\dentitie aortas Wiad 

mi ates A UBER NS ober 

a oe, rot the ecole soar af Atrica | ‘holding up to'5 acres eac 6,774 were foreigners, 


oleum has been found in both the Arab’ 
¢ he west of the Red Sea, and on the Mt, Sin 
nsula, To what extent, however, no announce- 


value Wi was seb] 038 659, Gab 12 in Mae a eae ’ 


to Shellal. 


-praced Christianity in the first century of the 


. is heavier than ever. 


' 1879) to abdicate and appointed his son Tewfik 


death Lord Kitchener filled the post. This period 
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ment has been made. Drilling is going on. Pro- 
duction in 1927 was 1,161,000 ‘parrels (1,220,000 in 
1925); 150,194 metric tors of manganese iron ore was 
produced in 1924, 80,589 tons in 1925 and 121,868 in 
1926. Output of, phosphate rock was 87,869 metric 
tons in 1924, 106,808 in 1925 and 232,008 in 1926. 
The chief‘imports are textiles and yarns, ma- 
chinery and hardware, tobacco (none is allowed 
to be raised in Egypt), chemicals and perfumes, 
pon oil, cereals and animal food products and 
leather. Y 
Egypt on March 31, 1926, had 2,272 miles of 
railroads (exclusive of sidings) owned and operated 
by the state, and 723 miles of light agricultural rail- 
roads owned by private companies, mostly in the 
delta. Cairo was connected by railroad with the 
Palestine system by the opening of the swing bridge 
over the Suez Canal.. The line from Luxor to 
Assouan (124 miles) was opened on standard gauge 
Dec. 3, 1926, permitting through trains from Cairo 


of British occupation Jasted until the World War 


and declared himself for Turkey. He was deposed 
and his brother, Hussein Kamil Pasha, made e- 
dive. With a Turkish army headed for Gaza, on 
Nov. 18, 1914, Great Britain declared a protec- 
torate over Hgyvt, which was thereupon taken from 
the suzerainty of Turkey, and Hussein assumed the 
title of Sultan. He died in 1917 and his brother 
Fuad succeeded him. In the unrest followin the 
war, disturbances were many and serlous. reat 
Britain, following a promise of an increased _ measure 
of self-government, sent a commission under Lord 
Milner there in December, 1919, to investigate the re- 
forms needed and the demands of the Nationalists 
for complete independence. Much negotjation 
followed, in which the High Commissioner. Lord 
Allenby (appointed October, 1919), took a prominent 
part, and to him is due the credit for effecting the 
peaceful arrangements announced py Premier 
Lloyd George in the House of Commons on Feb. 
28, 1922, whereby the British protectorate was 
abolished. The British Government reserved to 
its discretion four subjects: Safety of the British 
Empire’s communications; defense of Egypt against 
foreign aggression, direct or indirect; protection 
of foreign interests in Egypt and of minorities; 
and guarantees for British interests in the Soudan. 
gp ees sustained this policy later by a vote of 
0. 70. 

On March 27 Marquis Curzon, the British Foreign 
Secretary, sent despatches to all British Ambas- 
sadors saying that the termination of the protec- 
torate involved no change in Egypt's status toward 
other powers, and the British Government would 
regard as unfriendly aby attempted interference 
in the affairs of Egypt by another power, and would 
repel any aggression upon Egyptian territory. 

Sarwat Pasha formed a Cabinet on_March 1, 
and Fuad was proclaimed King on March 16. 
The United States recognized the new Govern- 
ment on April 27, but declined to accept the abo- 
lition of the capitulations and made this refusal 
a condition of recognition. . 

A new constitution was signed by King Fuad 
on April 19, 1923, It declares Egypt a sovereign 
state, free and independent; succession hereditary 
in the family of Mohammed Ali; the official religion 
Islamic, and the official language Arabic. It speci 
fies that nothing in it ‘affects Egypt's rights in the 
Baden: the definite status of which will be fixed 
a 


ter. 

The constitution declares that all powers shall 
emanate from the nation. The legislative power is 
to be exercised by the King, concurrently with the 
Senate and Chamber, but the King and the Cham- 
ber alone will have the right to create and increase 
taxes. The King may return any bill to Parliament 
for renewed examination, but if then approved by 
two-thirds majority in each House it will become 


law. 

The King is empowered to dissolve the Chamber 
and to nominate and dismiss Ministers. He can 
also nominate and dismiss diplomatic representa- 
tives on the proposals of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Lower House of Parliament is to 
consist of one member for each 60,000 voters, and 
the Senate of one Senator for eack 180,000. All 
political articles or reports must be signed by the 
authors or editors. ‘ 

A new electoral law (August, 1925) raised the 
voting, age to twenty-five with full manhood suf- 
frage only to men over forty; from twenty-five to 
forty the franchise is restricted to men who pay 
£B2 tax on property annually, or an annual rent 
of £24, or members of-a learned profession. 


Commercial steamers entering Egyptian ports 
in 1926 numbered 3,287, with a tonnage of 6,622,394. 
Commercial steamers passing through the Suez 
Canal (103 miles long) in 1925 numbered 5,337 
of 26,763,223 net tonnage, paying in tolls 192,070,- 
000 gold francs ($9,161,739), the greatest amount 
collected to date. 


Christian era, and hold the orthodox Patriarch 
of Alexandria as the successor of St. Mark. They 
numbered 854,778 in 1917. There are 155,168 
Christians of other sects, and 59,581 Jews. The 
far larger part of that ancient stock embraced 
Mohammedanism on the conquest in the seventh 
century, and speak Arabic to-day. With the 32,663 
Bedouins and 107,360 Soudanese and Berberins 
(of whom one-seventh are nomads), and in- 
cluding also some Nubians, the Mohammedans 
numbered in 1917 11,658,148. They have a famous 
seat of Moslem learning in the University at El- 
Azhar, in Cairo, founded in 972. In 1914 it had 
405 professors and 9,749 students, and affiliated 
with it were the Mosque of El-Ahmed; at Tanta 
with 2,860 students, the Mosque of Damietta with 
411, and the Meshia Khat Olama at Alexandria 
with 1,854. However, the percentage of illiteracy 
shown by the census of 1917 was 92 per cent.'" The 
Ministry of Education has under its direct man- 
agement 209 schools of all grades, with 40,471 
pupils» The Maktah schools care for about 200,000. 
| By ‘the census of 1917 the foreign residents num- 
pered 209,998, of whom 30,796 were Turks, 56,735 
Greeks, 40,198 Italians, 24,356 British, and 21,270 
French and Tunisians. 
During the forty-two years of British rule the 
poouletl n has doubled (census of 1882, 6,831,131). 
he irrigation system has been enormously improved 
and another great dam (the Sennmar, opened in 
January, 1926) has been built far up in the Blue 
Nile to impound water. In the last eight years 
land has trebled in value. Motor trucks crowd 
camels from historic caravan trails. ‘Egypt,’ says 
one writer, ‘“‘waxed fat off the World War. _ It is 
said that England paid out over a billion dollars 
in Egypt for foodstuffs, camels, mules and supplies 
for use of her armies In the Middle East.” Tourist 
travel up the Nile to the eed monuments of ancient 
ptian civilization, terrupted by the war, 


. The present ries of Egypt is the ninth of the 
line founded by Mohammed Ali, who was appointed 
Governor (Vali) of Bey t by the Sultan of Turkey 
in 1805, made himself absolute master of the coun- 
try, and became hereditary Governor by_ force 
of arms in 1811. Under the rule of Khedive Ismail 
revenues were wasted and debts were heaped up 
until bankruptcy resulted. Great Britain and France 
in 1879 assumed dual control, forced Ismail (1863- 


and three waite stars. 


Lee Stack, Gov. Gen. of the Soudan and Sirdar 
of the Egyptian Army, on Noy. 19, 1924, produced 
a grave crisis. The Ministry of Zaghiub Pasha, 
the Nationalist leader, fell. His party carried the 
elections and Parliament elected him President 
of the Chamber by a vote of 123 to 85 on March 
23, 1925. King ad dissolved Parliament after 
a.nine-hour life and continued Ahmed Ziwar Pasha 
rat f th 
ection of the new Parliament on May 22, 
11926, resulted in an overwhelming viobery. for 
Zaghlul Pasha and the Wafd Party, havi 160 
seats to 30. Because of the opposition of the British 
he abandoned the idea of taking the Premiership 
in favor of Adly Yeghen Pasha, and was chosen 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. Parliament 
declared all decree laws of Ziwar Pasha illegal. 
Adly Pasha’s position in time became so uncomfort- 
able with a Parliament beyond his control that he 
seized upon a final nagging hostile vote as one of no 
confidence and resigned April 18, 1927. Sarwat Pasha 
finally took over the government again and formed a 
coalition cabinet on April 27, 1927, Two weeks later 
a new crisis arose over the Wafd’s proposal to place 


(1879-92) to succeed him. Reforms were insti- 
tuted. In 1882 Arabi Pasha headed a military re- 
volt, which was quelled by a British Axpeciniats 
the French Government ane § to. intervene. 
The dual control was abolished by decree Jan. 
18, 1883, and Great Britain carried on alone, the 
expeditionary force remaining as. an army of oc- 
cupation, ‘Egypt being technically a semi-inde- 
peeoew tributary state of the Ottoman Empire. 

n January, 1884, Major Sir Evelyn Baring (ore- 
ated, 1901, Harl of Cromer), who had served ag 
Comptroller General, was made. British Agent and 
Consul General, a, position which he filled with 
extraordinary ability until he retired in 1907. He 
‘was succeeded by Sir John Gorst, and on the latter’s 


proke out. The Khedive, Abbas II., was absent ° 


The new flag is green charged with a white crescent-_ 
The assassination in the streets of Cairo of Sir- 


| 
5 
PY 


9 quality ale in 1 


e eontrol the Egyptian army to be increased 

) ae tne aa my Gone takin; ai ah we existing 

control of the British Sir yen. C. Watson 

Spinks. This the Bri tigh Gr Sigeiiant rae and 

sent saree battleships tc to Alexandria and Port Salas 88 

aenceae onary meas ae A, diplomatic arrange- 

ment ponskaned § thes tats quo" Seweron with minor 

felueumets, d King Fuad and Premier Rarwey 
ig a fe vist to Penton, The sudden death 

a the e aged extreme nationalist leader 

of the wate. ta ie ey the party without its 

head ond ht acy at yh ee te the 

Heyptian pol ele cal al auation Gept. i 


e la Dette, Mi ony represeuting Shs mee Ta 
e Treasury, was as follows in April, 


aah ed debt, ‘yipe ye. Restate Gh #876,700 
ebt, per GOUG coh eh a as 

Tailed debt, 4 per cents. . so .clclecsees 55/971,960 

Total. Be MSN Poe ec abs wis Re £94,976,440 


ee the e Government and the Debt Com- 
mission held £E8,612, g0., o ALL bende 
es on debts of all 4,914,830. 

tian pound is ort 21 Os. 6,16d., or 


in the March 31, 1927, 
se et rey Bhs, "000, ($165,000,000), 
ent budgets are; 


1920-21 (April 1)... 


"Hy Bsr 051, 188 


RE cel atthe a v4. 8 
1832 $5,763, 708 8; a7 17 
seine tae 
$6,870.0 36,288,266 
38 pa 41,000, 
36,228, 38,677,000 
eae ok exports 3 Lippert eel 
£E55,507,984 #E36, 56, 5062 
e 43; 33, 7038 48,716,418 
ip 45, 76,041 55,387,827 
18 Mont mves=e Pose ats Patties 35 
938". | See ST 400,059 41,759,391 


For the period, 1919 to 1926 the net balance in 
Marie's aver ie £ E47,961,000. 
with the United’ States was: ea 
TTT eee ee eed Fi lp 
PoLaee sed 6 
aa ae 
ESTONIA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 18,355 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of Dec,, 1922, 1,110,538, 
CAPITAL, Tallinn (formerly Reyal), population 
,000, Tartu (Dorpat) has 57, 362 
ys Jaan Teemant. (Agrarian). July 23, 
Presiden of the State Assembly, Karl Einbund (Agra- 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Friedrik Akel. 

Estonia. comprises the former Russian province 
of Estonia, the northern part of Livonia, and 
western parts of the Governments of Pskow and 
Pebseraa Tt is bounded by the U. S. 8. R, (Russia) 
on the east, Latvia on ee gin the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic Sea 98 at ae the my of 


of thes oO Sta eo va Vermont and en is “6 De Re rire, 
Pear the cates ogcupation, oN a 2,380,000 


aunt aie BL 160 t 


Dotatoes, fhe state owns a 


FT ace fade hen 3a tons, ane aha “A ie 


Tee pet cia. to Wh value of 
Be sre from at 8 rode 
ea of Es- 


35: ‘Bai 


epats, 126, a ian 


26 was 432,000 metri 
f the tal a 


the property of 
wzibe Trachinery, € 


2 er 
. cattle, 
3 ares Sank et 
co 
the principle, 0 ‘solved 
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by Land Compensation Law of March 5, 1926. 
See amount of compensation for the allenated lands 
sei fixed at approximately market prices on land 
in 1918-1919 in Bstepia, This will be paid off 
in Governmental bonds, redeemable in sixty years, 
bearing 2.66% inter t. he land reserven® thus 
obtained were pare out and created 37,997 
new farms and over 10, ‘ord homesites, The limit 
of new farms is set at 185 acres, but the pb, 
size is fifty-four acrés of suitable land for cultiva- 
tion. The main purpose of the land reform was 
to give land to the peasants, percaiad out into 
farms small enough to work without hired help 
by an average family owning two horses, preference 
being given to demobilized soldiers and to land- 
less ants whe had actually lived on and oulti- 
va the parcel themselves under the former 
owners. In most gases a igreas large NCO H OSE 
was allowed to retain his dwel ing and jane BB, 
epocading 185 acres. The law of June i 1925 
allows the new larmers to have the ne ‘4 
hold or to acquire it by buying it from Sates 


Fatonle is a member of the League of Nations. 
population no state religion; 78.6 per cent. of the 
ulation are Lutherans, 19 per cent. Greek 


odox. Illiterates above 10 years ef age number 
Ortho eent, Edueation is free and co! 28 
ne fad famous Tartu University had in in: 192 5,000 
stud 
An elgh t-hour working day has been adopted: 
also public insurance of workmen; nightwork for 
21 ee a Hen ae produets, paner, 
e chief expo’ are u 
flax, potatoas, HF Ll at chief importa 
are cotton, machinery and me' 
oe ae declared “hee Tote eS on re 24, 
after the Bolshevist coup d'etat, Te- 
pubile on June 15, 1920, adopted its Constitution, 
which power is yested in the State Assembly 


Pro} rtional representation by of a 
equal suffrage. The initiative } 
Reople Jp is in legislation is an important featu 
age the Ministers forming 
pea A i and d confirmed by the. State 
Saeporey rhe “State ead has no power of veto, 


ilitary service is compulsory.. 

MTailian has a fine arbor, ce F abontd, be clagsie 
fied among the non-freezing p of the B 
Sea, and only 28 76 feo wintora tse port la ini cess ple 
for small q “a without the aid of iee-bri ‘ 
@ pert f about three weeks (Jan,.-Feb.), 
ta 1324 steam vessels of 580,574 tons entere: 


linn, 
The owned railway mileage eh 738, Operati 
ean a 1oab parantes to $3,231,000, an 


tin to $3,040,000. 
Pst tonth oh a Lasvia on Jan. 16, 1927, al 
Bb ine aha Latvia for a complete customs on 


and for coordination of all economies | nD, 
In February 1927 Spa poverty ent decided to 
Biradieh @ new motes to equal the 
sh gol 1 rona (= 0. 368). ‘One esta ie divided 
er 88, e ae ak poe equivalent to one 
int the present Estonian marki stahbil- 


bey 
ized gtkoe 1924 at about $0. (00207 : vont to the tor were 
o gold will be mini mS Be 


wired withdrawn, and t ie Mate 


Dank. on established in Beveoary 
sole bank of issue with its ruary raised i bid 


mks. A b and Elen Ae 
7% Sod was floated eee 420% me dicyone in 
New York-and £700,000 in Eur 

The torelen debt on 7am Jan, Met 1927, ws was: To the 


United States, $13 1925); 
oisi8ee. tune (fund re ene anc tlh Siaan 
| ety te The internal nok 


bt on Jan, tb 
7 anne on Si igbemt $210,000) ; note ci 


oe Rey, oP 
1 a ortah Ghat iat ‘ ma 7 709 2 
195135 ee aA BS 7,407.8 
1925-26 ; 7ha.9 


1927-28... 
Imports and exports for five Late 


Jouu' , Te Rte. te th a 5 Of 


ta PT7Ot 


¢ Ae with the United sishes Pe fe 
a — an 


Be ae See ns ob 34,553 


ogu) of 100 members chosen for three years, 


pe 


Tagen 9 sity = See Cpt al 
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ETHIOPIA, EMPIRE OF 


ABYSSINIA 
AREA, estimated, 350,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 10,000,000. 
CAPITAL, Addis Ababa; ase ee ae ine 
Waizeru Zauditu, daughter o e la 
aE econ Menelik, born in 1876; elected Empress 

Sept. 27, 1916, after her nephew Lij Yaser was 

deposed. Heir and Regent, Menelik’s grand nephew, 

Ras Tatfari, born July 17, 1891. 

Ethiopla, (or Abyssinia), ig a mountainous volcanic 
country in northeast Africa, bounded by Eritrea 
(Italian) on the north, British Somaliland (Berbera) 
land Ttallan Somaliland on the east, Kenya on the 
‘South, and: the Soudan on the west. The agricultural 
and mineral resources of the country are com- 
paratively undeveloped, and its wealth of water 
power is unused. In the lower country and deep 
valleys, which are very hot, sugar cane, cotton, 
coffee and rubber are produced, while grain, fruit 
tobacco, potatoes, etc., are grown in the higher 
temperate country.__The upper slopes are given over 
to cattle raising. Hider skins, coffee and beeswax 
are the chief exports, and cotton oods the chief {m- 
. ports. The total trade is estimated at about $12,000,- 

000. built under French 


A railroad 495 miles long, 
auspices, runs from Jibuti, its port on the Red Sea, 
to tne gevital. This road in 1924 carried 18,693 


metric tons of imports and 23,885 tons of exports. 
Imports through the Soudan route that year were 
valued at $503,000 and exports at $1,187,000. Trade 
with the United States in 1926 totaled $17,679. 

The religion is Christianity of the Coptic sect. 
Education {s for the clergy alone and the people are 
generally illiterate. 

German scientists describe the Abyssinians as “a 
mixed Hamito-Semiltic people,’’ and other ethnolo- 

stsassert that the “true Abyssinian typecontains no 

egro blood whatever and none of the Negro quali- 
ties, elther physical or mental.” The royal family 
¢elaiis descent from Menelik, the son of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) 
4s the only country in Africa that was neutral in the 
World War. It i me for membership in the League 
of Nations in 1923. After an investigation into the 
existence of slavery in the kingdom and the promulga- 
tion of a decree in June, 1923, making slave trading 

uinishable by death, the country was admitted to the 
Teague, Sept. 28, 1923. 

y diplomatic agreement in 1926 between Ethiopia, 
Great Britain and Italy, made after a protest py 
Ethiopia to the League of Nations, the British are 
empowered to build a dam at Lake Tsana, the source 
e Blue Nile for the irrigation of the Soudan, and 
the Itallans to build a railway between Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland. 


FINLAND, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 149,641 square miles, Including the new 
Province of Petsamo. 

POPULATION, estimated Dec. 31, 1925, 3,526,000. 
Ot the total, 3,366,507, census of 1920, 2,754,228 
spoke Finnish; 340,963, Swedish; 4,806, Russlan; 

2,378, German; and 1,603, Lapponic. 
CAPITAL, Helsingfors; population, 1925, 211,691. 
Other cities: Abo, 61,031 17: 


ot 


; Tammerfors, 51,717; 
Viborg, 48,367; and five others with more than 


President, Dr. L. K. Relander, inaugurated March 


Premier, Vaino Tanner (Social-Dem.), Dee. 13, 1926. 

Finland, formerly an autonomous Grand Duchy 
of the Russian Empire, ls bounded on the north by 
Norway, a narrow strip of land separating it from 
the Arctic Ocean, on the east by Russia, on the 
south by the Gulf of Finland, an arm of the Baltic 
Sea; and on the west by the Gulf of Bothnia, Swe- 
In territory it is as large as New 


may ed 50 cent. 
was valued at 2,839,184,973 Finnish marks. 
state owns 24,833,500 acres of forests, of which 
17,561,700 are productive. The net revenie in 1926 
was 136 400,000 marks: in 1925, 93,300,000 marks; 
and in 1924,’ 113,500,000 marks, 

Although extending far north into very cold 
latitudes, with rugged climate and_ topography, 
Finland is an agricultural country. Its total cule 


-enter: 
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tivated area in 1925, was 5,269,511 acres, and the 
capital invested in agricvlture was estimated at 
$491,000,000. The value of the harvest in 1925 was 
5,086,358,000 F. marks ($128,176,220.) 

Under the Land Purchase Act of 1918-19 every 
farmer tenant was given the opportunity to own 
land through the payment of a redemption price in 
Government guaranteed bonds to the land owners. 
In 1901 only 110,000 farms were cultivated by their 
owners; in 1920 the number was 182,500. ‘The total 
number of farms was 280,000, of which 130,000 were 
of less than thirty acres. Production in 1926 was 
wheat, 19,194 tons; rye, 267,070 tons; barley, 137,064 
tons; oats, 12,033 tons; the yield in all cases below 
that of 1925. Of butter, 13,212 metric tons, and of 


cheese, 2,887 metric tons, were exported. There were 
in 1925, 1,870,603 cattle; 1,451,084 sheep; 401,664 
horses; and 378,383 pigs. 


Figures for 1925 show a total of 3,217 large factories 
with 141,000 workers and anoutput valued at 10,126, 
000,000 marks of which wood industries furnished 
2,546,274,300 marks; paper, 1,899,307,600; textiles, 
972,893,900; and machinery, 1,128,893,900. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 
religion, although there is absolutely free worship. 
All but 2 per cent. of the people are Lutherans. 
universities have 3,200 students, and 
about 42,500 are in secondary schools. There 
were on Jan. 1, 1926, 2,940 miles of railroads, of 
which 2,754 are state owned. These showed an 
operating profit of 163,439,400 marks in 1925. 

Canal transportation is highly developed. 

Finland had in Dec. 1926, 541 sailing vessels of 
83,392 tons, 566 steam vessels of 105,307 tons, and 
97 motor vessels of 13,182 tons. The total tonnage 
and _cleari Finnish ports in 1926 was 
8,141,530; and in 1925, 7,687,555. 

Finland, after the downfall of the Czar, had 
representative government restored to her te! the 
Provisional Government. Following the Bolshevist 
coup d’etat the Diet and Senate on Dec. 6, 1917, 
proclaimed the independence of the republic. - Civil 
war between the ‘Reds’ and ‘‘Whites’” followed, 
with German intervention. The ‘Reds’ were 
defeated and driven back into Russia in two battles 
at the end of April, 1918, and the German troops 
went home in December of that year. On July 17, 
1919, the Finnish Diet resolved to establish a re- 
public, and a ce treaty acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of and was signed with Russia at 
Dorpat, Oct. 14, 1920. 

Finland is governed under the constitutional law 
of 1906 by a Legislative Chamber of 200 members 
elected directly on a proportional representative 
basis. Men and women of 24 years of age have 
the suffrage. The President is chosen for sie veer 
by an Electoral College of 300 chosen by propor- 
tional representation by direct vote and appoints 
the Cabinet. 

The Electoral College chosen Jan. 15 and 16 
1925, was composed of; 
35; National Coalition, 68 (these_two being 


“Right”): National essive, 33; Farmers’ 
69 (these two the “ entre’): Socialists, 79; and 
Communists, ) 

Relander President by 


college elected Dr. L. K. 
172 to 109 for Risto Ryti (Progressive), 
Slates ilianal the activities of tne Oorninunksy Gary 
e ac eS 0! e Comm it P. 

a eal DOs 

loan 0} 000, was floated in the Uni 
States in 1925, of which half was for ageulaveed 
credits. A further loan (30-year, 634 per cent.) for 
315,000,000 was floated in New York, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to be used for productive purposes. 

The sh mark ($.193 at par of exchange), 
has been revalorized at $.0252 (39.7 marks to es 
and stabilized at that point. Resumption of gold 
payments was effected on Jan. 1, 1926. The gold 
reserve of the Bank of Finland then equalled 43,- 
300,000 gold marks representing 330,000,000 
ri D SoH 00 Re alah nos gure a 

’ 5 A . Marks; & £0) 
323 000 F. mar Goat he 


000, and fo - 
cee.ou0 r is oe reign credits of 901, 
Finlan @ surplus, my} 
was used on development of sate raliweye haeheenae! 


ao ne cate vatiways (2,80 
e railways 2 mili . 
of 131,000,000 F. marks in showed Sea 


The national debt, all funded, on March 1, 1927, 


Mica oe - Marks (approximately $94,- 
Recent budgets in Finnish marks are: ‘ 

Year, Rev. - Exp. 

WO22 Gs alae os eweeee s+ »2,168,768,000 2,176,659,000 
TOS i. 54 crops +. ...2,466,180,000. 2,618,555,000 
924 Keats Sacsiete ope) eo \e%s 2,910,785,000 © 2,936,184,000 
eae Nyaa Siok)» seraueatainte tetas Ep get ae 257 oon 
1939, 02020 LIIITIIT\BS881209000 3277856781000. 


Swedish Peoples Party,- 
the 


6 the ee - On Feb. 16 the - 


1926, and 163,000,000. 


cul 


A i Somat A 
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Cherbourg, between Cape Hague and Cape Bar- 
fleur. In the extreme northwestern projection 
sheltered by Cape St, Mathieu, is the roadstead o 
Brest, the great naval station. Further, down the 
coast is Lorjent, St, Nasajre, at the mouth of the 
Loire, with Nantes further up the river, Rochefort 
and La Rochelle. Up the estuary of the Garonne is 
the important port of Bordeaux, fourth elty of the 
republic; and at the mouth of the Adour, in the 
extreme southwest corner, is Bayonne with Its 
neighboring seasidé resort of Biarritz. On the 
Mediterranean coast, which on the west ts low, 
with lagoons and sand dunes, there is no great port 
HH the mouths of the Rhone are passed and Mar- 
sellles, the second alty of the country, is reached. 


te - narks 3, S88 B73 00 5 
poeay «---F. math an A a ae 


~ 1084, .....F- mee gti 
4 ADBE S44 eT marks pre 14 se R 
1926......F. marks & 39, pc) 000 


(8142,622,078) ($141,984,083) 
on with the United Stoves west 


rts, 


Ey " 
ona: BIE G USE, |. ene att oalso $9, Be S70 $5,008,638 Beyoud is the great naval base, Toulon, and from 
ORS release \ vy beens oT LS, Bae 10,252'934 | there by Nice and Monaco to ‘the Itallan frontier 
ABER EO cS. cytes GBTOT 8/228'468 | and beyond runs the beautiful Riviera—the Coie 
193 Re Mae ee hie es 12, 1800, a3 ee Md in has four important rivers, the Seine, the 
eek asa 112,018,562 408,267 Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left bank 


of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to Lauter 
bourg, and g dogen others, some with new fame 
from World War battles, bub all of great~ value 
because of canallzation, which binds them together. 
The waterways total I 543 miles in length, of bs 
eover 3,031. UAB, are the erty of 

mand ae reg From Wp ‘Pratt ¢ in vba 6 amount. 
98,009 metric tons, 36,440,000 in 10) 5s 

af air a1 ai) n' 1924; 33,883,848 in 1923} and 30,378, 


The Joes section of the Marseihice- hone 
Canal was completed when the tunnel Du Rove 
was opened in Apri], 1927, .Throug’ tints the canal 
passes beneath a rocky ridge ror 439 y les; its Breatect 
width is 72} fret, and the width of the change | 
toa the roof is 8744 feet aboye the w 

1,500-ton barges can pass, his connects the bast 
of Marseilles 40 the Jetans-de-5 erre 
northwest. The entire canal from t , ak River 
at Arles, 50 miles long, runs at sea level except tor 
oe lock at Arles, and will be completed in three o' 

Tf years, 


THE FRENCH RAILROADS. 
France has six se railway systems constructed 


FRANCE, REPUBLIC OF 


“Re xo 407,054 square miles; present area, 
ud ae rane (, 806). 212,659 square 


neludey the Island of 385.308 


r 63. 
POPULATION, -wiginily peak 1926, 40,424,387; 
li I Y: forces, ang seamen abroad, 
2 5 0 617,360. Colonies—In Asia, 
117,262; in rica, 3 38 5,830,976; 10 Amerios 2a 


tal 
rand a 00, 163 "158. ‘ae 


cafes metropolitan district Oy a9 06, iN 
ti 
5: 


arsailies. 6 


ops, 204338) 301,°'N ee tee 93 3 
P 174,105: 
108 na sims, 90, aids he 

Bais nit. ens, 39. 


mn Doume' 924-31, mn A 

In TBs; clot alected Tune 13. 3 {oad oe 
ey Forel a ale pt Carltide 'B July 23, 1926. 

Affairs, ‘Briand. 


under various concessions which expire at various 
dates, from 1950 to 1960, when they revert to pe 
state. They represent an instalment cost of 2 
000,000,000 francs, These lines with their mf eage 
in I age were: ard, 2,550; Est, 3,124; Farce eans 
A ©.), 4,641; Paris-Lyon-M reliterrane (P. : 

§,078; Midi, > 800: Quest-Etat, 5,599; Soaks a 882. 
“The Alsace-Lorraine § stem 0 rallway has a mile- 
pee of 1,384, making the grand total of the mileage 
25,766, The. Quest hee and the Alsace-Lorraine 
system are erat the state, through the 
oh at Fu lic ¥ ork 

the main a 1,030 miles were aestr ores in 

the war, All had | BaD rebuilt by 1921. 
Of the local lines A 00 ‘gh es were “agnrdved 1.26 1 1202 
were rebuilt by } 1921; and now all 


es, 
; fertincs a ena cael Oe haha 
er griculture, AD 
Mintster of Pile ie Inairuction, lena. FRerriot, 
Minister o Coie! Francois Leon-Perrier. 
Ae intuter of Labor, ‘Andres F' iter et 
ter of Pensions, Louls Marin, 

Pence a republic in Western Europe, _ slightly 
smaller in area than @ group of five Middle West 
States—Illinols, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 

 nessee, Belgium and Luxemburg are its neighbors 
on the north. On the ee OSRRAT ? iy eg the 
Geneve canta the Jura Mountains and Lake 

va separa et from no Sree d the Graian 


t Line, 20 m the Gran ine, miles; 
secondary jee 39 miles, and Spor sean 


orien of the Paris-Orleans, the P. 
ie 8 under way, the ne pote papel foe ps 
Pace fon in five to ten AOR te 
now @ iripaily & ra) ahs peace my et ae ar 
furnishing fy with an ad 

alreaily avg available In the ches 
region, sat $8,000 ah of the Parig-Vierson section 
of the oo Teena railroad, 127 miles, was completed 


Dee 1 
Gy e deficit ef the six great rebwi oxen in 
920 was | Soamatee as not less than 
the p Batis I~ 


ances, Alston sponse iaaene 

ponds | was + pastel pecame 6 erative 

Jan, 1 1902, The financla th reports for 922, show 

that the operatin § cetielte of 1913 and of oft 1L0-B1 
ven place . a net sur 

france iad receipts inoreaged 1, 028, 80a Re 

francs in 1925 as shown helow, but the pberat 

deficit was estimated at 700, 


oo an: i 
Neha f the op for eg, boundary. ae. atl 
pew @ 
Ove on © oe north ‘ear “ane ita rene 
weatern mane abot 600 sales 
Birasboun ourg on the Riine ie a spout 560 miles wide. 
the Atlante. north is miles jong along 
@ A’ us and ote = ot) lscay, 866; on the 


ict 
we aa th hes mouptera 
Barope, Mt Hrepeh Blanc it hes is, Ren o 39 


; AA se ars Sever 1 215,000,0 if Te at 
sd at the hae ky et aantial pons, or jaded 18.008 fintetast On forelah 
ores eae uke 5 ae) loans in the currency of creditor nations. 

_. Magait Cen Railroad; 1924 1026 
e nelght of 6 ami oe slot au, r anda ata Thousands of francs, 
Buy de ale, 6188 te). Further north are the | ee a 138, H 
en, Lyon-Medit. (P.L.M.),...2,360,708 | 2,715,850 

ned Pars-OPieans ro}. 232 160/408 1,308, 

_ gopne and the BG tah EE aaneed ae 

C@ GON | QUCHUINTAE...- ee ees ' 

cnts of fori Oiaios save TOF ieee ihe "ft Normandy | Alssce-Lorraing...-++.+;++4+ 785,61 476 
j | e thé sea- Total, Ve ae ds ik Se veeevy:8,740,873 95,769,679 


a ar 
eB Boulo o, ° with the 


f etd kale ° Havre at ai, mouth of the ‘Seine, and | 015,000 francs for the construction and maintenance 


The 1927 pudget carried an * appropriation of 598,- > 


ne ti . ey) the Pacis / 
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of roads and bridges. The road budgets of the de- 
partments, and of the communes, totalled each about 
700 million francs. France has 25,000 miles of Na- 
tional roads, 11,400 of departmental roads, and 
400,000 miles of local-interest roads. France at the 
end of 1926 registered about 900,000 automobiles 
(721,306 in 1925 and 572,243 in 1924). There were 
also 7,112,818 bicycles registered in 1926, each pay- 
ing an annual tax of 18 francs. 

The French merchant marine on Jan. 1, 1926, had 
steamer and motor boat tonnage totalling 3,324,000 


tons. 

Shipbuilding in 1925: Launched, 75,569 tons, in 
1924, 79,685 tons; in 1923, 96,644; in 1922, 184,509. 

There entered French ports with cargoes in 1926, 
24,066 vessels of 44,120,824 tons register, of which 
8,573 vessels of 12,747,952 tons were French; and in 
1925, 26,396 vessels of 43,993,873 tons, of which 
8,957 of 12,412,744 were French. 

Marseilles held her place as the first port on the 
Mediterranean in 1926, handling a total tonnage of 
7,329,468 of freight; 6,788 vessels of 11,843,226 net 
tons and 415,386 passengers entered the port. The 
tonnage handled at Rouen was 6,009,962; at Havre, 
4,321,853; and at Bordeaux, 3,601,995. 

INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY. 

France has made great advances in industrial 
power. since the war. ‘The industrial reconstruction 
of the devastated areas is fast approaching com- 
pletion; 22,000 factories have been reconstructed, 
new and larger scale factories are everywhere gradual- 
ly replacing those destroyed, with technical equip- 
ment of the latest type. 

The industrial population is fully employed and 
output in most fields of production is limited only 
by the dearth of man power. Agricultural recon- 
struction has been great, although France suffers 
from an acute lack of agricultural labor, which has 
been partially met by the introduction of a con- 
siderable number of foreign workers and the ex- 
teusive application of machinery. 

Output of coal, iron ore, pig iron and steel and 
potash in thousands of metric tons for four years 


was: 

1922.. 1928: 1924. ©1925. 
CO iy mee eae an 32,581 38,543 44,954 48,033 
PCON ORO is ibn ey 'e 20,832 23,423 29,000 35,740 
fae ola eRe DG WA 922 5,431 7,693 8,500 
Bteelees . fess. eh 4,471 5,10! 6,9 7,400 
POUHEEN tre cis' astute 6 845 1,026 1,173 1,926 

sare July 1, 1926, France had 153 blast furna 

active. 


| Since the war the machine tool Industry has been 
greatly expanded and is producing a better grade 
of equipment over pre-war days. 

France has extensive bauxite deposits estimated at 
60 million metric tons. In_ 1925, 406,000 tons 
(336,000 in 1924) were mined; 250,000 tons were 
exported (202,000 in 1924). 

The textile industry was remarkably prosperous 
during 1924, 1925, and 1926. In the cotton trade 
9,850,000 spindles and 185,000 power looms were 
busy with 250,000 workers and a shortage of labor. 
Pre-war figures were 7,600,000 spindles and 141,000 
looms., Less than one per cent of the raw cotton 
(3,443 metric tons in 1925) comes from the French 
colonies.. Persistent effort is being made to increase 
the cultivation which aims at a supply ot 175,000 
tons when development is completed. The woollen 
industry: has been equally prosperous. The linen 
industry has not wholly recovered from the war 
when 310,000 of the 600,000 spindles in its 58 mills 
were destroyed. In 1926 there were about 500,000 
spindles in 60 factories, nearly all in or near Lill 
together with 20,000 power looms and 12,000 hand 
looms. The silk industry which escaped the havoc 
of war has enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. 

Unemployment which reached 90,000 in March, 
1921, was non-existent throughout 1922-26. The 
influx of foreign labor was large. It became seriou 
however, when curtailment of production, sales an 
expenses followed deflation and in the winter of 
1926-27 it suddenly jumped, reaching 27,000 on 
Jan. 13, 45,000 on Jan, 31, and 73,000 on Feb. 18, 
and touching 95,000 for a Bigk mark. By July 1, 
it had fallen to 32,500 with 22,000 of these on the 
dole; by Sept. 3 the figures were 28,000 and 15,000; 
and the latter numbered 9,705 on Oct 30. 

Available. water power is estimated at 5,098,000 
kilowatts, without considering sites at which less 
than 500. kilowatts can be developed. Of this 
2,500,000 kilowatts is available in the Alps and Rhone 
Massif ‘Central: 06,000 in Vosges and ine: and 

entral; i Im Vosges an and 
100,000. an the os oo _ . 

e equipment now in operation produces 683,000 
kilowatts, 56 vente with a capacity of MOT DeS Kilo- 
watts having been brought into operation since the 
war. By 1930 it is estimated that France will have 

uipment available with~a. capacity of 2,000,000 
kilowatts, over 21% of the available water power. 
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The government plans to install electric equipment 
for railroads which will.also supply light and power 
to cities and villages along the right-of-way. nm 
July 1, 1926, only 16,625 communes out of 37,944 
were electrified. f 

AGRICULTURE 


The returns of 1920 show that of the total area of 
France, including Alsace-Lorraine, 136,101,760 
geres, 99,095,049 (of which 55,821,029 are arable) 
were under crops, crwth or grass; 25,521,108. were 
under "forests, and 11,485,603 moorland or unculti- 
vated. 
-The wheat crop for 1926 was 6,765,000 metric 
tons; for 1925, 9,014,200 tons; for 1924, 7,652,500 
tons; for 1923, 7,499,840 tons. Food requirements 
are estimated at 9.4 million tons. The acreage is 
about 13,750,000. Other crops for three years in 
metric tons were: 


1923 1924 1925 
WV'Q!s sikcqs 4 nie asta bie 927,600 1,012,900 1,109,000 
Barley! Miedo 80,300 1,000,100 1,027,000 
BUS hs a a> crete ages 4,890,600. 4,293,100 4,756,000 
Maize in: ecsie e090 321,9' 460,000 24,000 
Buckwheat....... 325,1 423,400 410,000 
Potatoes’. ........ 9,918,700 15,512,500 15,195,000 
Stigar Beets...... 3,787,000 5,137,800 5,371,000 


Tne year 1922 produced an abundant vintage of 
excellent quality from an acreage. of 3,412,127, 
the production being 70,200,000 hectolitres; the 1923 
production was 57,100,000; in 
and in 1925, 62,755,000. 

The output of cider in 1924 was 627,500,000 gal- 
lons; apples and pears other than for cider making, 
377,076 metric tons; olives, 40,123 tons; cherries, 


68,836 tons; plums, 53,456 tons; peaches, 22,340- 


tons; apricots, 6,692 tons; oranges, 1,195 tons; 
tangerines, 178 tons; lemons, 425 tons; strawberries, 
11,225 tons; currants, 3,194 tons; gooseberries, 
3,045 tons; raspberries, 445 tons; chestnuts, 244,790 
tons; walnuts, 56,233 tons; almonds, 7,441 tons; 
truffies, 170 tons. 

Engaged in silk culture are about 60,000 producers, 
and the output of cocoons was 3,368 metric tons in 
1925; 4,200 in 1924, and 4,180 in 1923. 

There were on Jan. 1, 1926, of farm animals: 
Horses, 2,880,380; mules, 188,320; asses, 272,970; 
cattle, 14,372,980; sheep and bs, 
pigs, 5,792,860; goats, 1,377,910. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


A few figures will set forth the burden the war 
laid upon France. Her pre-war population, census 
of.1911, was 39,601,509. During the war the birth 
rate was less than one-halthe normal, and in 1919 
an (736,541) exceeded births (503,606) by. 


The figures for the last six 


y 
with 1913 are (population 1913, 41,486,272; for 


other years; 39,209,518): 

Mar- Living B’th D’th Exe’s of 
riages. Births. R’te Deaths. R’te Births. 
1913. . .312,036 19.1 731,441 17.6 58,914 
1920... .623,869 834,411 21.3 674,621 17.2 159,790 
1921. . .456,221 813,396 20.7 696,373 17.7 117,023 
1922. . .383,220 ,846 19.3 689,267 17.6 70,57 
1923. . .356,501 761,861 19.4 666,9 17.0 94,87 
1924. . .355,923 752,307 19.2 680,027 17.3 72,280 

1925.. .353,167 768,983 19.6 708,919 18.0 60, 
The number of men from nineteen to fifty mobil- 
ized for the defense of France was. 8,501,045> the 
umber of men killed, 1,364,000; the number muti- 
« ,000; the number wounded, 3,000,000. Of 
the killed 669,000 were farmers, 235,000 industrial 
workers, - 159,000 in commercial. pi ts, 21,000 


of permanent disabilities, of which 404,606 are either 
=e = os ert or ave a one ae ae — 
ave consumption or yu 
14,502 are mentally deranged. sap di che) 
Alsace-Lorraine, redeemed, brought back to the 
tri-color, as shown by the census of 1921, 1,709,749. 
Yet this census of 1921 returned the total popula- 
tion of enlarged France as 39,209,766, a loss of 
391,743... Moreover, France, always'a most attrac- 
tive wedi tf to foreignets, counted as residents in 
an’ tnereads of 308,853 Gn ‘Pants and its ausarbe 
. n Paris an 
ree See ee 790 696. M  reneh 
izens amountii fe foreover, 
to France was almost wholly of her werkeeie a 


1924, 67,300,000, . 


dicate a net loss of French - 
loss 


=i 


10,537,020; . 


ears in contrast — 


In 1926 there was returned a foreign population ~ 
of 2,845,000, of which 807,000 were It: 7 7 
Spartards, 460 "Ot ee toueee 


,000 Belgians, 310, i K 
Russians, 84,000 Brick 60000 os, TRS 


Americans, and 11,000 South relia 
ding Germ 


Americans, 


The inva an Army for nearly five years 
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occupied the ten departmente of the Aisne, Ardennes, 
Marne, Meurthe-et-Moselle,. Meuse, ord, Oise, 
Pas-de-Calais, Somme and Vosges, a region bounded 
roughly by a Hne south from Dunkirk to Senlis, 
east to St. Die, thence north to the Belgian frontier. 
These departments were the most populous part of 


of Nations, to whom as trustee Germany in the 
treaty renounced government of the territory. Then 
a plebiscite will decide whether it will have a continu- 
ance of that rule in a semi-autonomous form, union 4 
with France, or union with Germany. Free trade 
with Germany was given the district until Jan. 10 


been 


z 
only 
tons 

m 


and 


9, 
It is 


La Ri industrial plants were most numerous, 
mines 

vated. All were wrecked. Forests on 410,200 acres 
were totally destroyed, and on 1,200,300 acres, 25 
per cent. of the trees were soar eni, 

Immediately after the armistice France went 
stead! and co’ eously to work to clear the 
ruins and rebuild. ‘he progress of the enormous 
underta 
1923 

By th 
ten departments, for all practical economic purposes, 
was completed, Although the number of industrial 
establishments definitely reconstructec is less than 
the number destroyed (8,166 out of 9,332 on Jan. 
1, 1925), the margin comprises many small estab- 
lishments which have been replaced by or amalga- 
mated With larger units ip reconstruction, or elimi- 
nated by removal, abandonment of business, or death 
of former masters. .Of the 745,149 employees in 
1914, 75.7 per cent. (564,989) were at work, an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. in two years, the others ha 


to other centres whith afforded better housing 
accommodations and comforts, or were actual war 


he 

373,914 less than in 1914. The 260 damaged 
or destroyed mines, which had a coal output of 
27,391,307 metric tons in 1913, produced 28,730,224 


eral plant and their power stations have been 


greatly utilizing by-products. Workers and miners 
employed in 1925 numbered 189,100, as against 
91,680, in 1914. 

The principal work unfinished from a social point 
of view is now the restoration of adequate housing 
accommodation of a permanent nature. 

.. The Banque Nationale Francaise du Commerce 
Exterieur in its monthly review for August, 1925, 
declared that though progress had been less rapid 
in 1924 than ana Boe preceding years. economic 
activity had been ost completely re-established 


several years to ease the financial situation. It 


estimates the material damages done at about 
101,000 million francs, divided as follows: 


Different Forms of Aid... 
Administra’ 


‘At the close of 1925 the Government announced 
79,000 million francs ti 


be adjusted and paid would not exceed 3,500 or 


francs. 
The Cathedral of Rheims was rededicated May 26. 
The Cathedral was nearly destroyed by fire ci as | 


rati 
, Jr., has already cost 11,000,000. francs. 
Se tas ibaa and eight of the clerestory windows 
have been red to their former splendor but much 
remains to be 


reached its maximum 
aan tens or pnt in Ri tons of coal. 
1924 uw of 3 
cand oF 0 


estimated at over 2,000,000,000 tons 

mines of the Saar Basin were given to France by 
the Treaty of Versailles as 

i Gestr ction. of Base mines in the north of France. 
about 738 square miles and 770,000 population 


pens ae or afteen years It is to be verned by & 
: eae Ss of five, appointed yearly By 


1925. France becomes the.sole owner of the co: 
fields and mining concessions and the value of the 
mines thus ceded was credited to Germany in the 
reparation account. The average pre-war production 
of the basin was 12,000,000 tons a year. The basin, 
it is estimated, will yield 16,250,000,000 tons. ‘The 
output in 1926 was about 13,200,000 metric tons. 
These figures are for the mines operated by the 
French state and are exclusive of the Frankenholz 
mine, which has an output of 1,000 tons daily. The 
Dumber of miners employed in June, 1925, was 76,450. 

The French troops were withdrawn in 1927 and a 
railroad police force installed under direction of the 
Saar commission. 4 

The production of pig iron in 1926 was 1,638,051 
metric tons (1,453,056 in 1925), and of steel, 1,734,161 
metric tons (1,574,534 in 1925). 

The French took possession on Jan. 18, 1920, 
the Treasury advancing 39,325,00C frances as a 
wor capital, which was paid back mm March, 
1922, he value of the property to be credited to 
Germany on the reparation account is likely to 
be put at ebout 350,000,000 gold marks, and on 
that estimate the experts figure that the mines 
have puid 7.25 per cent, In 1920; 6.68 per cent. 
in 1921, and 10.9 per. cent. in 1922—the French 
Government having made about 250,000,000 francs 
in three years. 

WELFARE AND EDUCATION, 

France has an act passed in 1905 for the rellef 
of the aged, poor, infirm, and incurable. The age 
limit, first placed at seventy, was five years later 
reduced to sixty-five. This act was supplemented 
oy the Old Age Pensions Act of April 5, 1910, which 
provides a system by which both employers and 
workers contribute. On July 1, 1920, 8,349,744 
persons were registered under it and on Jan. 1, 


iy important and fields intensely sulti- 


king is told tn The World Almanac for 
. 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927.. 
@ middle of 1925 the reconstruction of the 


withdrawn for reconstruction work or migra' 
population, aaeets on Jan, 1, 1926, was 


in 1925 and 32,523,746 tons in 1926, as their 
y improved; also new provisions added for 


what remains to be done may be spread over 


women. . 

The seventeen universities in France had, in 192 
50,891 students; the largest, that of Paris (founde 
in'1150), had 22,155,.3,300 being foreigners. 


tion Expe! 


et eee hen semaining 1 
C. en rem. 
cn tn Me te technical schools, not including those under the 
Ministry des Beaux-Arts, was: ’ 


For public schools, 1921 
1922.. a 


seevedy 


04.2613,973,330 
2/056,514,080 


to 183. This bill went to the Sepate, which killed 
| the other two and (April, 1927) ed this also. . 
No religion is recognized by the state. 


,664,764 in 4. 
1,926,036 dona hae a in 1925 was 459,- GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE. 
bagels, 47,000, 1026-4508 “ines “Over % | goverhod wos adovied in, 1a8 abd wag pagal 
21 and turn em over overned was adop } Ww! 
he Abe oon PD exploitation: Fjodified dn 1879, 1884, 1885, and 1889. Legis- 


pany 
Train on and coal. The output 
bahay SB in Deputies. The 584 Deputies are elected by direct 
vote by manhood suffrage every four years. ‘he 
316 Senators are elected for nine years, one-third 


coal 5,244,000 tons. Iron ore reserves years; the election is indirect 


loltation of the coal 
8 erdlusive Tents ote councils of each commune, and of the Deputies, 
trict. councillors of the 


session at least five months out_of the twelve. 
The two Houses, united as a National Assembly, 


The expenditure on the public scnools and for — 


lative power rests in a Senate and a Chamber of 


. 
ai 


_ 


et 


2 


aoe 


ee ee re dN 


— 


Indemnities Due to War Sufferers......--..- oan Parenter primary school tatters, with large powers ‘ 
See eater prises of the State...... Tae regarding inspection, management and_ main ‘ 
Rebullding of Railways = nance, and each department must maintain two © 
Reorganization ‘of Public Services. primary normal schools, one for men and one for 


ee ee 


pny 


* 


— 


omy 


years, meeting immediately whenever 2 vacancy 
occurs. The President. selects a Ministry, gen- 


erally from the two Chambers, but may go outside 
the membership. In practice the President sum- 
mons a leader who can obtain a majority in the 
Chambers in support of his policies as President 
of the Council (Premier) and he makes up his list 
of Ministers and submits it for approval. The 
number of portfolios varies, numbering fourteen in 
the present Ministry. Hacn Minister is responsible 
to the Chambers for his acts and the Ministry as 


2 whole is responsible for the general policy of the 


“fhe election on Jan. 9, 


Government. / 
The complexion of the Senate after the election 


of Jan. 6, 1924, as grouped in 1926, was: Radical 
Socialists, 161; Republican-Democratic Union, 100; 
Left Republican, 34; Socialist, 11;Right (Royalist), 10. 
9, of one-third of the Senate, 
left the political completion of the Upper House un- 
changed, except that the Socialists won 10 new seats, 
now numbering 16, and the Radical Socialists had a 
net loss of 6. One Communist was elected in the 
Seine Department. 

The Chamber of Deputies, elected May 11, 1924, 
as grouped in 1926; was: Radical Socialist’ group, 
139; Socialists, 104; Republican-Democratic Urion, 
104: Republican Socialists, 43; Left Republican 
Radicals, 40; Left Republicans, 38; Communists, 
a fag eon erdgny 14; miscellaneous groups in- 
clud oyalists, 30. 

The proportional representation system then in 
vogue was very complicated and an analysis of the 
popular votes indicates that candidates on the 
National Bloc tickets received 30,419,847 votes, 
while those of the Left Bloc received 28,139,831, and 
the Communists, 8,584,007. 

The new election bill passed July 12, 1927, pro- 
vides for a division of the country into 612 electoral 
districts of approximately 100,000 voters each. Each 
party may have but one candidate, and the one 
having a clear majority wins, If there is no choice a 
second election must be held within 8 days, when the 
candidate having a plurality wins. This is the end of 
proportional representation. 


The unit. of local government, is the commune, 
of which the ninety departments (excluding yay 


three in Algeria) had, in 1926, in all 37,944. 

these 22,024 have less than 500 inhabitants; 11,962 
have between 500 and 1,500; 140 only have more 
than 20,000. Each commune elects by universal 


suffrage a municipal council which in turn elects 


‘and having wide functions. 


who is both the representative of the 
commune, the agent of the central government, 
and the head of the police. Each department has 
representatives of all the Ministries and is placed 
under a Prefect nominated by the Government 

The elected Conseils 
d’arrondissement (385 in France) are charged with 
allotting the direct taxes. 


FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


’ The Poincaire Coalition Government which took 
office July 23, 1926, when the franc was at its lowest 
eee to the dollar on July 18), had by resolute 

nancial measures restored confidence and Telieved 

the exchequer, the franc rising to 33.02 on Oct, 20. 
(See the World Almanac for 1927, page 615-6.) 

The new and increased taxes voted by the law of 
Aug. 3, 1926, were continued through’ 1927. The 
total estimated revenue for 1927 budget was shown 

Dec. 19, 1926, as 39,728,311,000 francs with estimated 
enna sue of 39,541,440,000 frances, being a favor- 
able balance of 186,867,000 francs. in addition the 
tobacco monopoly yield, estimated at 3,500 million 
francs, went by law into the “autonomous” sinking 
fund. For the service of the national debt 21,535 


a Mayor, 


 mitlions was allocated and for the payment of foreign 


debts 2,375 millions was earmarked, of which 1,542 
millions was to be met by reparation payments from 
Germany. Wholesale reform and retrenchment was 
made in the political, judicial, national defense and 
administrative systems, but 1,635 millions was added 
to readjust the salaries of the civil servants to com- 
pensate for the shrinking of the franc. 

The Bank of France anticipated and paid up a 
debt of £33,000,000 to the Bank.of England on 
April 9, and secured the return to France of £18,000,- 
000 in gold deposited as security for Ameriean loans 
which brought its stock of gold up to approximately 
$1,000,000,000, the second largest in the world. In 
May. ‘a further purchase of $12,000,000 of gold in 
London and $40,000,000 from the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York, gave the bank a reserve in gold 


- and gis credits held abroad of 75% of the total cir- 


on. It had acquired enough foreign exchange 
in December to maintain a “buy or sell” rate of 
25.19 to the dollar for the franc. The government 
steadily reduced its borrowings at the bank and dur- 


‘Ing the year Sept. 1, 1926-Sept. 1, 1927, it repaid 


14,000 million francs of advances to the State and the 
legal limit of advances was reduced from 36,500 
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millions to 32,000 millions. Circulation in the mean- 


time fell about 4,000 millions. | 

The statement of the Bank of France on Oct. 19; 
1927, showed gold holdings of 5,544.8 million francs; 
note circulation, 55,003.5 ions; and advances to 
the state, 24,950 millions (as against 36,150 millions 
a year before.) 

‘The government reduced its short-term obligation 
totaling 49,000 million francs between Oct. 1, 1926 
and Oct. 1, 1927 to 38,000 millions largely by con- 
version into long term bonds. During the years 1928 
and 1929 the government is pledged to meet obliga- 
tions amounting to approximately 21,500 million 
francs and has announced plans to meet them by a 
gigantic internal loan. 

The internal public debt on Aug. 31, 1926, 
amounted to 286,546,369,000 paper francs; the in- 
terallied war debts to 31,700,331,000 gold francs, and 
the commercial debts to’ 4,929,312,000 gold francs. 

There was due to the State in French currency from 
other European countries, a total of 13,920,190,000 
francs on Dec. 31, 1926. Of this there was due from 
the Czarist Russian Government, 7,009 million 
francs; from other governments of Russia, 415 mil- 
lions; from Yugo Slavia, 1,050 million; from Poland, 
1,047 millions; from Italy, 1,145 millions; from 
Greece, 812 millions; and from Czechoslovakia, 474 
millions, and the rest from other countries. This does 
not include the advances made by France to Belgium 
during the war, amounting to 2,731.6 millions, which 
by thejTreaty of Versailles were charged to Germany, 
ee be aoa eee by ego for reparations. 

ce also owes Italy a sum that nearly balances 
the Italian debt to France. ‘ 4 


THE WAR DEBTS. 


The government made an initial payment in 
March, 1927, of £6,000,000 on the Britign fare debt, 
oe achat ae = wet Sas ae debt. The 

a of Deputies up neither of ti 
‘Eee ad ect in wire s \ eae 

mbassador Berenger on Aprii 29 signed 
agreement with the United States Debt Conaaiaeinn 
for settlement of the French war debt, which was 
adjusted at $4,025,000,000 ($3,340,000,000 principal 
and $685,000,000 accrued interest). The schedule 
$30, 


first five years and for the next ten is 1%; for th 

next ten years, 2%; for the next eight, Bi %; f0F 
the next seven, 3%; and for the remaining twenty- 
two years 34%. (The total payments contem- 
Dlated are $6,847,674, 104.17, the present value of 
which on a 444% basis is $2,008,122,624, or practi- 
cally 50% of the debt funded as compared with 
the Italian settlement of 26%. e so-called safe- 
rp Been ny Mapas ice eH settlement 

y e ‘enc abinet, an 
ee dent Coolidge on April 30. en 
nister of Finance-.Caillaux and Chan 
Churchill on July 12 in London signed at ee 
ment on the French war debt to Great Britain 
amounting to £653,127,900. It provides that 
France shall pay annually £4,000,C00, £6,000,000, 
£8,000,000 and £10,000,000 for the first four years, 
years ana £1000:000 altel tor"tho Teeing 
i 000, annua! 
thirty-one years. Ne eae a 
THE BUDGETS. 


The normal budgets for eight years were: 
Revenues. Expenditures. 

29,160,185 234 29,190,541 

28,362,328,929 381348 G52'966 


-23,437,954,832 23,402,487, 
29,835,000,000 38'600'000;000 


33,150,844.678 33,137) 
137,498, 739,468 37238 489 08 
792 397541443901 


41,527,952,171 
To these figures there must be added the ex- 
traordinary expenses due to war, military pen- 
sions, and reconstruction to be repaid from receipts 
ests ele on the nro ere 08. account, which 
cover : 

pee cas y part by loans. The 


192) —Extraordinary expenditures, . . 15,31 184,792 


Asn 3 2 = -10,558,634,577 
1924— « « :... 7,493,000,000 


The total state income in 1924 was 27,575,158,- 


francs, of which taxation brought in 25,510,- 


000 
rae aula Ge 
n J ere were 927,679 
payment of income tax; of these, 652,613 Geonaren 


an income under 20,000 francs (approximately $1,000 ~ 
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at existing rate of exchange); above this income 
Foe nt aa at D Poonouds and S16 above 
. 5 4 » 2 > an above 
~ 1,000,000. 


Equivalent Exchange 
orts. Francs, in Dollars. Rate, 
ee 59,514,725,000 2,361,933,000 25 .19 
he ee 43,980,506,000 2,096,550,721 20.9 


“4 


Estimates of pre-war French, national income 40,132 ‘ 2,076,180,000 19 .33 
put the total for 1913 at about 35,870 millio ,608,012,000 1,989,089,000 16 .39 
francs; and for 1924 at about 125,500 million pa 3,930,328,000 1,962,287,00 12 .20 

’ francs. The tax burden in 1913 represented 11.6 22,068,000,000 1,634,667,000 13 .50 ~ 
cent. of the national revenue; and in 1924 49,904,897,000 3,441,717,000 14.50 


per 
-— about 20 per cent.; the per capita tax then was 
a for 1913, 104 france gold, and for 1924, 650 paper 


gold. 
Savings bank deposits in 558 savings banks on 
Zs Dec. 3i, 1925, were 9,830,947,947 francs. The 
~ _number of depositors was 8,379,974. 
ARMY AND NAVY. 


The cost to France of her army and navy in 
_ the last seven budgets ayy 


Equivalent . Hxchange 
Francs. in Dollars. Rate. 
oe 59,534,649,000 2,362,200,000 25.19 
1925.. .45,413,555,000 2,162,864,167 20.9 
. 41,454,137,000 2,144,550,000 19 .33 
30,431,510,000 1,856,322,000 16.39 
-21,378,943,000 1,753,073,200 12.20 


. -19,772,000,000 1, . 
1920. -. 2.2. 26,894,332,000 1,854,823,300 14.50 


plete ph ks Cee eS 6,880,217,000 1,327,881,900 5.18 
868204082 The United States for five years has been France's 
951.542 607 | Principal source. of supply, with Great Britain a 
6 797'804.914 close second, and Belgium and Germany alternating 
1923. 3°939'000,000 977,804,914 third and fourth. In 1924 and 1925 Great Britain 
DO Sgr ai ead aa 3'566.765.327 1 028'237.008 | 28 France’s best customer, followed by Belgium, 
LEG RSE 3'466.900, 1/252.000,000 yaroney sone sre Unibet fase - hye order. 
BE. ese swe ee eect eee ,466,900,000 1,252,000, Heparin f neg ot oie oe ee Tart danse aie 
OAG hh 5.0 vs alae t o> oe 4,296,400,000 - 1,423,100,000 | jn millions of Bees eae: ¥ 
The French Army, home and colonial, in 1926, IMPORTS 
numbered 31,028 officers and 647,434 men, of which Countries of Shea 
about 390,000 were French conscripts. The plans of Origin 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Minister of War Painleve announced in September, | United States... 5,655.5 5,749.6 6,382.9 7,913.1 
~ 1926, were to reduce the French contingent to about “+ 3'975.3 4961.6. 5, 893.3 6,516.7 
310,000 with a term of service reduced from eighteen 2408.5 2,665.9 3082.3 41466.5 
Months to one year, and the minimum age limit T0512 201 5.0 3'372.6 4:903.9 pe 
raised from twenty to twenty-one years; and a re- 1'271.6 1,814.2 -1,651.3 2,149.1 . ah 
duction of the native colonial troops to about 200,000. 1225.9. 1'512.1 1729.4 2'324.9 \ 
The Chamber on June 28, voted to reduce the term 1002.6 1165.5 1,278.0 1783.3 
of service to one year but provided for.a permanent 593.0 1,060.5 1370.2 1562.1 
enlisted force of 106,000 men. The overseas army 607.5 836 8343 1,050.5 
numbered about 277,000 men, of which 97,000 were 623.4 665.3 735.7 1,035.1 
White, 40,000, white In Nort tee 7000 In te 9,789.0 14,992.7 18,601.5 26,019. f 
ae Bed Senegalese, Indo-Ching | « ‘Total....+% . 30,432.6 41,754.1 45,413.6 59,534.6 a 
The Aviation Corps is to co of 132, combat gn Bae EXPORTS 
usdro! observation squadrons an auxil- 
a he oat squadrons, with a personnel of about Destination 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
. The French Air Force in A » United States... 2,496.3 3,143.7 3,059.1 3,901.6 “ 
Dm $3:7°3'500 planes, of which 1,542 were of first line | Great Britain... 6174.8 7,817.9 8,957.3 10,6749 
‘type. ‘all post-war models. * EN tees t "795.9 7,114.4 7,596.5 9,391. ‘ 
a The French Navy, under the allotment as to Germany...... 1,080.6 3,773.1 3,753.1 4,427. 

* capital ships sil § to at the Was mn Con- entina...... 613.3 696. 836. cra Nes 
f is in proportion of 1.75 as against 5-5-3 for | ptA¥ 5+ +--+ 1,181.5 1,478.7 - 2,209.0 pores : 
Pngland, the United States and Japan. France had, Holland....... 32.3 1,160.9 1,219.9 180 1) 
in 1914, 770,000 tonnage in her navy and in 1922, ps | TCE, 252.4 368. 460.9 6 i. : 
660,000. ‘The number of submarines was 47, of an Spain. :/ 1.1111 _ 908.5, 1,157.8 1,428.5 1,826. 
average age of 11 years. The 1924 budget, called Switzerland.... 2,113.0 2,612.7 288 3,636.0 rf 
for an expenditure of 1,028,000,000 francs for the | Other........- 9'184.0 12,430.6 29,994.9 19,401.4 


on two of these, the Bretagne and the Lorraine, Trade with the Colonies and with the Saar for 
has now been completed at a cost of ,500,000 
frances each. Work is progressing on two others 
and two are to be taken care of later. France 
launched on Oct. 14, 1923, the Hght cruiser ie fo 
Tro 8,000 tons displacement, on March 21, 1924, 

ip the Lamotte-Picquet; and on May 3, 


er. 3,085.2 4,066.4 4,070.1 5,300.0 
The Chamber on March 7, by a vote J ono to 62: _ 112.0 1,046.7 1,870.5 
sete ess Piero in line for the nationalization ot | Grand total... 3,797.2 5,113.1 4,943.0" 7170-5 
tion of every French citizen, man, woman and child, Trade with the Paited States was: eer a 
{ato the national defense force, and authority to take | Cal, Year. Imports. Exports. + 
over by decree all railways, factories, mines, elec- | 1922.....-+--+++--+-> $266,964,931 9172 Oey fe 
trical plants, and other industries, and all inventions WOW o ie 272,131,786 1 eee te ¥ 
useful for the conduct of the war without compensa-~ 1924... 281,663,972 147,636,972 i 
tion. The Government ann that each minis- | 1925... 280,299,49) 157,432,561 : 
try would prepare, in peace time, complete plans for 1926 os Js eiore sess 263,779,037 152,030,007 a 
Buch mobilization. ‘ French Colonial Possessions. 
The French National Touring office estimated rs Gare Populate { 
that 220,000 American sts in 1925 spent 4,975 | 77 asra ; itoas pi pha 
bm BSI franes ($226,160,000 at average exchange ‘Syria (Mandate) x 60 3,000,000 
for that Year). The number tn 1026 ras Mop and | | Eadie Canina 0 198 273.081 
ang thelr fon france, ‘During 1925, 709,000 iett Great india, tndo-Ghina..:111 265,004 19,844,181 
Feo ireland and e Channel Islands for i Sab aan aa ono 
teed , Areland and the ceish border, 38,588 came Total in Adla....0.cs-+ 825,200 28,40 7,06a: 
froma Holland; and 13,545 from Switzerland. atten es * oan oo TEA ) ‘ 
‘otector: eo ,229, 14 
, FOREIGN TRADE. eee ats 2s ce cr 20b'180 #90070 f 
ag e foreign trade OS asi compared with that Tunisia....+-.- Jun Sao 159,758. FS 
y ot 1813, the last year before the war, expressed both Sahara...../ GEE PH aye 13, 3ay oe 
| fa teanes and in dollars at the average exchange} freien WON NMI Tt) "2,808 6721887 | 


rate for the year, was: 


616 Foreign Co 
AF RICA—Continued. lng j 
Gidineocn PES AD A ree ; 166,489 1,500,000 
French Equatorial Africa . oeeee 5 Ben ekes 
oad tga SLIDITID 228,707 3,598'728 

a Sout 790 110,000 
5,790 208,000 


Total in Africa....... . 5,290,268 35,830,976 

_IN AMERICA 
; t. Pierre and Miquelon. . 
uadelupe, ete.. 
_ Martinique..... 
French Guiana. 


93 3,918 
688 229,829 
385 244,439 


32,000 #42021 906.7 eae ee a 3,533,019,000 3:129/222/000 
Total in America...... - 33,166 522,298 ieee woe of Algeria and Tunis with the made 
Ie Galedoaia, GUC Sieh 7,650 47,505 7. 1990" es Nihon age ls dele Ge 4 
Tahiti, etc. . opt tee wrens 1,520 31,658 [199g 3 Gee icy tts Raa 588, ! '2'372'390 
"Total in Oceanla....... S170. 70,160 F995; 02.12 gs ee eee 
Grand total all colonies... 5,657,804 59,549,796 TO2 Ge als a pete q b20.208 


TUNIS. 
(French Protectorate.) 


AREA, about 50,000 square miles. 5 

POPULATION, census of 1926, 2,159,758, of which 
173,281 were Europeans (71,020 French, 89,216 
Italians), and 1,986,427 natives (1,932,184 Ataba 
and Bedouins, 54,243 Jews). 5 

CAPITAL, Tunis, population, 1926, 185,996, of * 
which 27,922 were French and 44,076 Italians. © i 

Bey, Sidi Mohammed el Habib, born 1858, succeeded _ 
his cousin, Sial Mohammed Ben Nasr Bey, who 
died July 10, 1922. aS a 

French Resident General, Lucien Saint, appointed 
Nov. 24, 1920. 


Tunis, one of the former Barbary states under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern 
coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the 
north and east, on the southeast Italian Libya, on — 
the south the Sahara Desert and on the west Algeria 

The French were obliged to send a military force i 
into the country in 1881 to protect. Algeria from the — 
raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted in a 
treaty signed May 12, 1881, placing Tunis under 
the protectorate of France. Most of the tribes have © 
settled down to agriculture -and stock raising. Dif- — 
ficulties of administration which followed the old 
Turkish system have been great, but the French — 
have met them admirably and haye made the 
country prosperous. ¢ 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountainous 
north, excellent land for fruit culture in the north-_ 
east peninsula, high tablelands and astures in 
the centre, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
indus is agriculture; over 5,000,000 acres are 
devo’ to cereals and vegetables; 420,000 to 16 
million olive trees; 47,000 to 1,500,000 date palms; 
75,392 to vineyards, 2,725,000 to cork and pine for- 
} ests, and 11,535,000 acres to pasturage. . } 

The vineyards produced 20,239,052 gallons of ¥ 
wine in 1925, the date orchards $1,497,797 pounds of 
dates; and the olive orchards 16,933,694 pounds of — 
high grade olive oil, valued at 46,126,075 francs, was _ 
produced for export. i. 7 


The output from the rich phosphate deposits in _ 
1925 was 2,691,000 metric tons (2-466 221 in 1924 
and 2,357,000 in 1923). Iron, zin¢ and lead mines _ 
are being developed, the output in 1926 of iron ore @} 
‘being 587,000 metric tons (723,000 in 1925 and — 
771,000 in 1924). Of lead ore, 40,000 tons; and zine 
ore, 14,000 tons are produced annually.’ Of high — 
qualities marine salt, 300,000 tons are produced =| 
annually. P 

The railway mileage in 1925 was 1,586. Motor 

Yneseuatne rapidly and 10,267 vessels 
rt , entered the twenty-one ports, of which Sfax is the 
a e ae tz a most important. a! :, 


ALGERIA. 


_ AREA, Northern Territory, 222,180 square miles: 
Southern or Saharan Territory, about 849,000 
square’ miles (included in Sahara in table printed 

‘ .above). 

POPULATION, census of 1926: northern territory, 

5,455,408; southern territory, 537,362; total, 

6,992,770; of which 864,331 were Europeans, 

‘mostly French and Spaniards. 

CAPITAL, Algiers, population, 1926, 226,218. 

Other cities: Oran, population, 150,301; Constan- 

' tine, and seven other cities above 25,000. 

Governor General, Maurice Violette. 1925. 


Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extending 
for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, between 
‘unis on the east and Morocco on the west. Both 
neighbors are French protectorates (see following). 
The northern territory extends inland approximately 
350° miles; beyond, the four southern territories 
extend southward indefinitely into the Sahara 
esert, merging into French West Afnca. The 
undaries have not been fixed but the 20° of north 
latitude may be considered as an approximate 
pon line. These four southern territories 
orm a separate colony, are Sparsely peopled by 
omads, and each is under a military commander. 
_ Living quarters according to the census of 1926 
comprise 378,605 houses, 372,188 native huts, and 
151,625 tents. ; 
@ country is governed by a Governor General 
th the aid of a consultive council and a supreme 
council and three financia’ 


Receipts. Expenditures. 

; frances, 489,948,141 francs, 489,808,492 
-franes, 595,523,431 frances, 595,262,638 

-franes, 577,000,000 francs, 576,800, 

-francs, 642,526,262 frances, 642,374,842 
francs, 785,492,888 francs, 785,481,679 


francs. 


divisions, 
100 miles 


From: 51,752 acre aa 
; acres the yie Sis Re ics Fost = tule ye bilge 
080 gallons, and of olive oll 571 DB. Ie cy Omen tne esa 30 
00 tons. Cotton was grown on 10,374 
of cocoons were produced. 
000 acres; and Shame faked rent B00 acre i te 
‘ 4 i ] sak x ac’ 
590,000 acres of forests, _ Wien 
Algeria 
ed. 


: ,200 © 
1924 Fenian te tall Ue 927,943'882. 

1925 1,086,271,000 
1,360,337,0 


2,353, 
Some Edy Smee Rt. cae ec 0 | 846,226, 
00 1,269,798 


“Ola: Bek X ? 
: i - 
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« CAMEROON. 

(French Mandate.) 
AREA, 166,489 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 1921, 1,500,000. 
CAPITAL, Yaounde. 

That part of the former German colony Cameroon 
not returned to France (see French Equatorial 
Africa) was by the Treaty of Versailles placed under 
a French mandate and by decree of March 28, 1921, 
has been constituted an autonomous territory. 
It has 369° miles ‘of railroad. The products are 
tobacco, palm oll, coffee, and ivory. The budget 
for 1925 balanced at $600.00 frances, with a 
special railroad budget of 4,843,000 francs. That for 
1926 balances at 26,229 860 francs, with a special 
railroad budget of 10,527,000 francs, and a special 
medical budget of 3,500,000 francs. 

Imports in 1925 were 126,086,353 francs (in 1924, 
73,947,426 francs), and exports, 113,088,014 francs 
(in 1924, 66,215,124 francs). 

In 1925, 217 vessels entered the port of Douala. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND. 
AREA, 5,790 square miles. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 
AREA, about 1,844,400 square miles, exclusive of 

the Sahara Desert, about 1,500,000 square miles, 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 13,541,611, of which 
15,399 are Europeans. 
CAPITAL, Dakar, in Senegal; ul; “ M 
40,152, of which 2,939 yg ee a Pig 
Yovernor General, Jules Carde, Feb. 20, 1923. 
French West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Africa to 
the Soudan at about 24° east longitude and trom 
the southern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 
the indeterminate boundary of French Equatorial 
Africa. It has been formed by consolidation of 
existing colonies as follows: 

Square - Popula- 


miles. tion. 
74,112 1,358,439 
95,218 2,095,988 

121,976 1,724,545 
42,460 


Abyssinia and British Somaliland and is separated 
by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British). 
Its port, Jibuti, is on the Gulf of Aden. A port 
was acquired by France in 1862, but active occupa~ 
tion did not begin until 1884. It is administered by 
a Governor. The colony has few industries; hides, 
coffee. and ivory are exported, and textiles, food 
products, sugar and coal imported. The figures in 
1925 were: Imports, 367,410,829 francs; exports, 
312,528,936 frances, partly Abyssinian goods brought 
down to Jibuti by the railroad (485 miles long) from 
‘Addis Abeba. In 1925, 759 steam vessels of 1,152,385 
tons entered Jibuti. 


Ot Togoland, the only German colony that was 
self-supporting, France received 20,200 square miles, 
about two-thirds. It is attached to French Dahomey. 
The colonies are each under a Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. There is a general budget-for all, that for 
1927 being: Revenues, 337,000,000 francs; expendi- 
tures, 270,000,000 francs; local budgets: Revenues, 
284,000,000 francs; expenditures, 261,000,000 francs. 
The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, and timber. The chief 
imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery and 
hardware, and spirits. 

Trade for six years in francs was: 


AREA, estimated, 228,707 sauate miles. ' 
POPULATION, census of 1925, 3,598,728, of whom 

20,000 were French. : 
CAPITAL, Tananarive; population, 70,081. Ports: 

Tamatave, Diego-Suarez, Majunga and Tulear. 
Governor-General, Marcel Achille Henri Raymond 

Olivier, appointed Jan. 31, 1924. 

Madagascar, ah island off the east coast of Africa, 
from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its great- 
€st breadth. It is therefore nearly as large as the 
State of Texas. To it is attached for government 
the prosperous archipelago of the Comoro Islands 
with an area in all of about 838 square miles, and 
with in 1925, 119,305 inhabitants; also Nossi-Be 


3 square miles). 
Ge amatave (population, 13,395), which has en- 
dured 100 cyclones during the last century, was 
destroyed by one in 1927 and may never be rebuilt. 
adagascar came under a French protectorate in 


French Congo... 


AREA, 982,049 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 2,845,936, of which 


Congo. Its eastern boundary is the Ubangl and 
Congo Rivers and the Soudan. On the west is the 
Cameroon. French acquisition began in 1841 and 
its territory has sitice been extended by Bepipesas 


ies) pensa 
wledgment of the Morocco protectorate in 1911 
{ at) restored to Cyr ees in the Treaty of Versailles 


an rp 

15, 1910, repamed the Freneh Congo French Equa- 
“ial Africa and subdivided it into three colonies 

ae administrath 1 din 


under one 
. The four colonies are: 
Chad 4s a colony. SS Eee 


miles. minister by @ Governor-General with a Council 
Be Mets decd 5-2 _..121,862 388,778 | of Administration. Over 3,000,000 acres are BHe er 
Middle Congo... ...+-2sseetee+ 130,292 581,143 | cultivation, the chief crops bein rice, ; manioc, 
Ghai. ...5--2000s4e08 « -208,219 beans, vanilla, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar 
eae gd Pat, (2515501,676 1,271,371 | cane and cocoa. The fotests are rich in cabinet and 
Meee vor ogo 7 banos | Ramin ana atdccening ap te chet Am 

oan tales.o.ial-a eee A ee .982,049 2,845,93 Agriculture and stocn-r; ai 

Total.......--- Oey 9 waar ta eee nipments in ‘o ye 


There are 30,000 square miles of tropical forest, 
ra he output as yet is only wild 
rich in timber, bot. fl a D y' Sd Oat. 


rubber, 0 ,434 tons were ex F 3 0 the 
j Copper, | banner y The gold production amoun 
Balm Ol OUtDUt Ter eed. “fhe” se, ares fot to 14,660 troy ounces in 1921; 16 one in Treat 
1921 were 41,662,259 “francs; ST iat porreD ry ounces in 1923. Radium has een 
inte Nov : to in Febr 1 UThe total railroad mileage in 1925 was 430 miles. 
Points Novie Wat tieet, cn 21,265,845 | In 192, 0,780 road mie 49,707 tons entered the 
: g Colonial. budgets: ar to, 4,216,0 uD, | Por Rs 1924 budget balances at 98,542,468 francs; 
4,080,582 rae | aie france! ore ae 597 400 and that of 1925 at 122,497,834. The public debt 
5 ie eae res rate j amourited to 145,224,501 franes on Jan. 1, 1925. . 


a 


154,400 3.349.147 | POPULATION, 1921, estimated, 208,000. 

404.914 1,218,717 CAPITAL, Jibuti; population, 1921, 8,366 (190 
posite eid Fretich). oe 
13,541,611 French Somaliland Hes between Eritrea (Italian), 


sou Imports. Exports. | ‘The budget for 1926 balanced at 6,914,000 francs. 
1920. «2.0 -sssso--- ss 1 SORGIE RGR B85-074 G35 | ‘Trade of French Africa with the United States \ 
BRET iscsecc TEAS eS 351508480 311,353,650 | as: 
a ae a i oes 333'357.802 419,004,128 | Cal. Year. Imports. Exports, 
FOZA ay, 65 Une eens 784370275 653,740,634 | 1922. .-----+-eeer este eres .$1,659,085 $364,783 
BREE RRER. corns fies <r” 1,114°970,591 899,063,628 | 1923....-----+++rereeeer tes Leeeiae 524,008 
The ratitoad mileage in’ 1925 was 1,825.’ There | 1955--0077 77711111 ILIDLLL1 81259,990 1,288,100 
er ane in 24 ports 20,268 vessels of | 996° "17 TIIIIIII lie. +2 4'066,310 1,199,001 
FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. MADAGABCAR. : 


= x 


eo 


‘in’ 1924 at 74,913,700 piastres, and for 


618 


Trade for five years was: 


oe, siceT 108. 8,097 
seocseee drANCS, 225,921, 308, 
Bese ether as. 173 eat eah ye 12 AT 401 
1923......- cedeses . £ 209,818,297 191,840,791 
TO98 bay acgael onus ©. 259,033,705. 387,571,444 
WO25 eo. ieee sole “ 491,854,000 443,923,818 
; United States was: 
eae eats Imports. Exports. 
1 PV inerern  iCaG cide, sta/e alole sere rehdre $137,409 $19,811 
1928... 0066. Rg ious Mave sep oom aloe 79,652 156,040 
TODA alae tieidlele se lealolsibiejoaierls 138,658 231,172 
TO DSsiccig we vib bid'cle e/a! wie vive olaye see's 168,086 525,125 
1926. ESEAIDS eal de ous Siete aieats 286,449 271,0 


REUNION. . 


AREA, 970 square miles; 48 miles long, 24 wide. 


N, census of 1921, 172,190, of which 

OR e ise ware of French European origin. 
Reunion is in fact an integral part of France, 
as it is represented in Parliament at Paris by a 
Senator and two Deputies. It is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. It is ad- 
ministered by & Governor and an Elective Council. 
The chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 
tapioca, vanilla, and spices. The chief imports, rice 


and cereals. 
i 26, 164,883,000 francs; 1925 
Lote 1926, 164,896,000 


147,291,000 francs; | exports, 

francs; 1925, 111,557,000 francs; mostly sugar 
(63,000 tons, valued at 98,769,000 francs in 1926). 
There are eighty miles of railroad, state owned. In 
1925, 111 vessels entered the ports. The budget for 
1924 balanced at 22,715,923 francs; and that of 1925 
at 29,815,728 francs. The debt was 566,600 francs 


apt B2O, FRENCH INDIA. 


AREA, 196 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 273,081. 
CAPITAL, Pondicherry; population, 47,087. 

‘The French possessions im.tIndia lie along the 
Coromandel coast, on the Bay of puke. in the 

tern part, to the north of the island of 

eee, The oes important is Pondicherry, estab- 
lished by the French East Indian Company in 1674, 
and after changing hands eight times finally rested 
in ‘the control of France in 1814. The colonies are 
diyided in five dependencies: Pondicherry, popula- 
tion, 1924, 175,168; Karikai, 56,091; Chandernager, 
26,506; Mahe, 10,321; and Yanson, 4,995. The 
administration is in the hands of a Governor, and 
there is a General Hlective Council. The colonies 
send one Senator and one Deputy to Parliament at 
Paris. Agriculture is the chief industry and oil 
seed the chief export. Pondicherry has five cotton 
mills: 71,213 spindles. ‘There are forty-three miles 
of railroad, and in 1925, 540 vessels entered the ports. 
The impurts in 1925 were yalued at 45,544,950 francs 
and the exports at 51,748,624 francs. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 


AREA, Cochin-China, estimated, 26,476 square 
miles; Annam, 39,758; Cambodia, 62,550; Tonkin, 
40,530; Laos, 96,500; Kwangchow, 190; total 
265,004. 

PULATION, Cochin-China, census of 1924, 
eg 001,093; A 1924, 5,171,986; Cambodia, 
in, 1924, 7,160,113; Laos, 
208,044; total, 1 


844,1 Of these about 25,770 were Europeans. 
CAPITAL, Hanoi (Tonkin), population, 1924, 
Chief port, Saigon (Cochin-China), 


115,000. 
population, 108,566, of which 8,444 were Buro- 
peans. 
Saag recueras Alexandre Varenne, appointed 
, 1925. - 


French Indo-China, situate in the southeastern 
part of Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 
west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
Sea on the east and south, comprises five states: 
The colony of \Cochin-China, the protectorates of 
Annam, Cambodia, Tonkin and Laos, and also 
Kwangchow, leased from China (1898) and Bat- 


'. ¢ambang, ceded by Slam (1907). 


The whole country is under a Governor-General 
with a Secretary-General and a superior Council, 
and each state has a head, that of the colony being 
a Governor, and those of the protectorates being 
called Residents Superieurs. There Is a common 
budget for Indo-China, which in 1923, balanced at 
71,700,000 piastres (par of exchange, oh cat, 

a 
76,466,500 piastres. The government reserve on 
Jan. 1, 1925, amounted to 21,950,000. piastres. 
‘rhe debt on Jan. 1, 1926,-was about 500,000,000 
plastres. ; 


Foreign Countries—French Colonies. 
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Annam has.a King, Bao Dai (Than Thai), (born 
1913, succeeded to the throne Nov. 6, 1925), who 
overns the country with the assistance of his Min- 
sters under the guidance of the French Resident 
Superieur. 

Cambodia also had a King, Sisowath, succeeded 
in 1904 his brother Norodom, who had recognized 
the French protectorate in 1864. He died in 1927. 
The land is very fertile but only a part is cultivated. 


Some cotton is grown. Fishing is the principal native © 


industry. The ruins of a former civilization which 
had developed a striking distinctive art, are very 
extensive; those of Angkor being especially famous. 
Tonkin became a French protectorate in 1884. 
Its chief town, Hanoi, which was made the capital of 
Indo-China in 1902 instead of Saigon, is a fine, 
large, well-built modern city. Though its wealth 
is in agriculture, like the other provinces, 1t has 
valuable hard coal deposits, producing in 1925 
1,363,000 tons. From the rich limestone quarries 
in 1925, 150,000 tons of cement were produced. 
There are also valuable zinc mines. © 
Exports of plantation rubber from Indo-China 
in 1923 amounted to 4,970 tons; there were 8,300,600 
trees on 75,000 acres of plantations. Output in 
1926 exceeded 7,000 tons. 
since 1893, has extensive 


Laos, a protectorate 
teak forests, and gold, tin and lead are being worked. 
‘The Mekong River is its great highw. 


hway. s 
Kwangchow, leased from China in 1899, has a 


free port. 

The provinces have been _a customs union since 
1887, and in 1885, when France forced China to 
give entirely :her sovereignty over Annam, agreements 
were made for a reduction in tariff rates for goods 
entering China from Tonkin. France in 1895 ob- 


Sey special privileges for railroads in southern 


na. 

The railroad mileage in 1925 was 1,292, two- 
thirds of which is Government-owned. The French 
have built 27,000 miles of remarkable roads through 
the jungles and rice fields. In 1924 there entered to 
port of Saigon 2,937 vessels of 3,376,565 tons. In 
1925 imports were 1,78C,000,000 francs; exports 
2,456,000,000 francs. | 

Indo-China ranks second to Burma as the great- 
est_rice importing country in the world. 

Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
1922. . - +. $827,679 $460,233 
1923 -2,041,050 365,923 
86,846 171,412 

1,371,232 99,684 

,840 197,064 


GUADELOUPE. 


ARRFA, entire group of islands, 688 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 299,839. 
CAPITAL, Basse-Terre; population, 1921, 4 

Port Pointe-a-Pitre, 27,679, = wa 
Governor, L.,Gerbinis, 1926. 


Guadeloupe, consisting of two large islands, 
Basse-Terre and Grande-Terre, separated by a nar- 
row channel, and five smaller islands, is a group of 
the Windward Islands in the West Indies, between 
Antigua and Dominica. They have been in the 

ossession of France since 1654 and are represented 
n Parliament at Paris by a Senator and two Depu- 
ties. The Government consists of a Governor and 
an_elected Council. The soil is very productive. 

The chief exports in 1925 were sugar, 37,790 metric 
tons; coffee, 978 tons; rum, 12,343,214 liters; cocoa, 
652 tons; vanilla, 31 tons; and 904 tons. 


nd bananas, 
Imports were valued at 132,566,419 francs, and ‘ex- . 
Porn bud cet fot 1926 baler ed at 29 
e budget for mced at 29,636,746 fr. i 
ppedent en d. RLS Bes Pee irands, oe 
e e 0} uadeloupe an arti 
the United States was: p ae 


Imports. Exports. 
- $2,610,631 $82,068 
2. ve 55,64 


645 
217,779 
387,400 
162,446 


664,79: 

1,958,073 
MARTINIQUE, 
AREA, 385 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 244,439, 
CAPITAL, Fort-de-France, population, 26,399. 
Governor, R. de Guise, 1926. 
Martinique, one of the Windw: i 

West Indies, has been a posscesion ist wraear iets 
1635. It is represented in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 


by a Governor, ‘a General Council 
Munleipal Councils. It has the famotis vole WEE 
Pelee, which in eruption in May 8, 1902, destroyed 
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the city of St. Pierre with all its 40,000 inhabitants, 
The congo cede grt of ths Empress Josephine. 
ai cacao are the ef productions. 
2 1926. * 5030 a igerie tons of of ar were produced; 
in 1925, ro also {n 1926, 27,460, 960 liters. of 
73h 933,469. The foréien trade in 1926 
totaled sid, Liss, 609; ‘and in 1925, 854,631; the 
ere balance in 1926, first aint 1918, was 
(franc = 4.76 Pee ts in 1925 and 3.2427 in 
$198,000 ts 1923, 523 vessels of 510.739 tons entered 
the port. The budget for 1925 balanced at 35,000,000 
» Irancs, 
ST. PIERRE ‘AND MIQUELON. 
AREA, St. Pierre, 10 square miles; Miquelon, 83, 
‘POPULATION, census of 1921, St. Pierre, 3,419; 
Miquelon, 499; total, 3,918. 
CAPITAL, St, Pierre. 
Governor, J. H. E. Bensch. 


St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky, 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
, Newioundland, inhabited by fishermen. The Gov- 
“ hn ee sai yong by an Administrator. The 

4 Sita were frésh and salt, and fish products in 
- ‘a focaeak 


valued at 142,804,699 francs, and the 

149,075,555 francs. The local budget 
ior Leet cal showed revenues of 10,549,610 francs, 
ditures, 10,058,735 francs. 


le With the United States was: 
Imports. 
é Faeroe te 
+ 194,19 


FRENCH GUIANA. 


cena, estimated, 32,000 square miles. 
oy ot eal census of 1921, 44,202, excluding 


* ~ CAPITAL, Cayenne; population, 1921, 10,146. 
Governor, M. Juvanon. 
: French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
América on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 
on the west and Brazil on the east and south. The 
country has lost heavily in population in the last 
decade, the census of 1911 returning 49,009 in- 


habitants. It sends one Deputy to the Chamber 
at Paris. The colony has a unten and a ——— 
General of sixteen elected mem Fran 

had a penal colony there since 1855 ‘and in {$26 tt 
cared ne 6,500 es Only 8,800 acres are 
the most poocee* 


The 
and Pin i918, apie ounces. The ta are 
rich in cabinet timber. imports in in 1926 wae 
apn a 49,171,854 francs and exports at it 088,271 
francs. The budget for 1925 balanced at 1,000,000 


; ade with the United States was: 
tat ean Imports 
AGZB. vvassseve Wi SEES Sos «5. $398,249 Sage 088 
TODS cc csce ces owes sverce ones 350,169 178,963 
[? Eee Seer re eee 245,708 ibo.8r? 
™1925..... SUE Nice ocd owase sisclee 254,346 103,124 
TOROis Se Sk COTE Se ee eRe ese ce 150,622 65,635 
4 OCHANIA—TAHITI, ETC. 
~ JARBA, estimated, 1,620 square miles. 
' POPULATION, census 1921, 31 655, of which 
25,569 were natives, 2,656 ‘French, 2,686 other 
4 er on 45 Chinese, alte oa 
CAPITAL ‘sland 0! > populatio: 
4,601, of whom 2136 ate Prene 


, M. Chavel. 

‘The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together in 
1903 aS one homogeneous colony under one Gov- 

eadquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
taands The ores, groupe are the Mar 
rae ae Rig Napa Ylang 
a rts are copra mother of pearl, 


Thi Di sidgev. y Me ore wes. “was ‘Salanced at 11,590, 600 
e bu ‘or , 
ane There is no debt but a reserve of 7, 


6,400 tr: 
pote i 1998 were, valued ot 28,206, ‘acs, 


cage with the United States 


Tr De tench Oceania 
tts. Exports. 
‘ SPR! al THR O82 $1,407,566 
a 1044214 ~ 1/456,59 
13357. 1314209 1878700 {1 
J i pine. "O11 318 3325/39 


dependences. are: The Isle of Pines, the Wallis 
Arohipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the Huon Islands, 


“OCEANIA—NEW CALEDONIA, ETO, j 


ARBA, 7,650 square miles, 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 47,505. 
CAPITAL, Noumea; population, census of 1921, a 


10,053. 


Governor, M. Guyon, 1925, 


France acquired New Caledonia in 1854. Its \ 


Fortuna and Alofi. A Governor administers the 
colony, assisted by an elective Council General. 
France has maintained a penal colony on Nou 


Island, but no convicts have been sent there since 


18' 
Mining is beco: the chief ere th the ay 
of nickel” from the blast furnaces in 1925 

ae tons, and the Bre et of oe ‘are, 280: “8 


91, ey 713. 
entered the 
anced at 12,701, 650 francs. 

The New Hebrides since 1906 have been gece 4 
administered _by h Commissioners of Grea 
Britain and France. Their area is about S500 
square miles and population about 60,000. 


GERMANY, REPUBLIC OF / 
AREA, 185,889 square miles; land area, 180,976 


square miles (excluding the Saar, 738), 
POPULA tin 8 census of ae 16, 1925, 62,348,782 y 


re miles; popula- . 


4,013,588). 
President, Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, 
born 1847; elected April 26, 1925, for seven years 
Chancellor, Dr. Wilhelm Marx, May 16, 1926. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Gustav Stresemann. 
Minister of Finance, Heinrich Koehler. 
Minister of Defense, Dr. Walter Gessler 
President of Reichstag, Paul Loebe. : 
The German Empire, on July 1, 1914, consisted 
of the Kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, ert and 
Wurttemberg; the Grand Duchies of Baden, \Hesse; 
Mectklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Sax- 
ony. and Mae est hs the Duchies of Brunswick) 
Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburgs 
ities of Schwarz* t 
udolstadt, Wal t 
Reuss (Younger line), 
— and Lippe, the Free Cities of Me 
Lubeck and the Reichsland : 
of Alsace-Lorraine. ts tota} area was 208,780 
square miles and its poviess are on that 
date, 67,812,000: war cost Germany) 


27 
it lost Alsace-Lorraine, returned to France, 5, 
, ceded to B 


Silesia, ceded to Polan 
3,853, 354 population; Memel, ced 
1,057 square miles, and 140,746 sate ea 
made . free wale 79 ress: 

on} no 
Ben: mark by one ties 1; 537 


166,895 ulation; part 0: 
Caechosl 5% oalovakla, 110 square ee and ieee popu: 
, area 738) 3 square miles, \ 4 


be exploited by F iSranoe for 3 
Silesia, March, ae ed 
in the 


retention in 
notwithstanding te of 1,255 anuars ¥ 
rite with @ population of ri 60 was ‘annexed t ar 


ubr, seized and held Ag France = 1 Belgium 
e etganctlons. of the ty of les 
extend ee ly, is a& 
'y 965 squi 


um, 


ae: 
aad 


D additio 
puintion, Tone. 


= iy 


Ly 
ced that the evacuation of the ; 
Nov. 1 4 ennounin ” vacua’ le 
° | Sotoene zone would pea! at once. The British 4 
troops left Jan. 30, 1926, thelr soldiers accompanied p 
Boo German Th h evacua 
Bonn soon after, 3 the Belgians Krafi —p 
ineland zone to 
mera Pei appointed aM 


eaving the matter of oversight to th 1e | 
Wations. During 


_ Gelsenkirchen. ; 
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inspection trips were made and the Commission had 
oriored the distruction of 54,000 guns, 100,000 
machine-guns, 14,000 airplanes, 27,000 aircraft 
engines, 174,000 gas-masks, 588,000,000 rounds of 
small ammunition, 39,000,000. shelis and mines, 
36,700 tons of gunpowder, 6,000,000 small arms, 
28;469 mine-throwers, and 59,000,000 fuses. 

An agreement had been reached on ‘“‘regulation of 
the manufacture and export of munitions by the 
Reich,” and for the destruction of 34 of the 88 con- 
crete gun emplacements built around Koenigsburg 
and Custrin which was completed in May. 

STATES AND PROVINCES. 
1 ey ee Reich), now a federation of 
republics Central Europe, is bounded on the 
north by the North Sea, Denmark and the Baltic 
Sea, on the east by Poland, Czechoslovakia and 


_ Austria, on the south by Czechoslovakia, Austria 


and Switzerland, and on the west by France, Lux- 
emburg, Belgium, Holland and the North Sea. 
The states: of the Reich, with the Provinces of 
Prussia and Bavaria enumerated under each, with 
their land area and Bopostions as returned by 


the census of June 16, 1925, are: 
" Land Area Pop. tn 
States of the Retch. Sq.Miles, 1926. 
Prussia (Free State)...... ».- 112,625 38,054,172 
East Pr SS Seo ei) vow ES,S0. 2,258,382. 
Greater Berlin. ........ dies 33. 013,588 
Brandenburg ..........++6 16,072 088,688 
Pomerania.............+. . 11,663 1,877,324 


Border Province (Grenzmark, 


‘Posen, West Prussia)..... 2,972 332,443 
_ Lower Silesia....,......+. £0,276 3,126,273 
Upper Silesia...... tose ree 1,377,830 
BONY, Spiess ahs oalcioete s bis 9,768 3,27 
Schleswig-Holstein. 
Hanover...... 
Westphalia 
Hei 


Hohenzoliern 
Bavaria (Free State) ......... 


Upper Bavaria.......... oe ; 1,684,766 
Lower Bavaria... ........0 V55,769 
Palatinate (Exc. Saar)...... 931,77 
Uppef Palatinate (Oberpfalz) 3,7. 629,262 
Lee Franconia...... Sie & 2,898 757,515 
iddle Franconia....... Be: 2,985 998,386 
Lower Franconia........ ste 3,260 %62,7 
SN APise ols ha. se se 28,8 859,3. 
Saxony (Free State)......... “ 5,789 4,996,138 
Wurttemberg Sepsis State).. 7,532 2,579,453 
Baden (Republic)... ........ »Sl 312,462 
Thuringia (Federated State)... 4,527 1,609,300 
Hesse (People’s State)....... *. 2;970 1,347,295 
| Hamburg (Free & Hanse State 160 =-1,152,489 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin (Fr. St. 5,069 674,411 
Oldenburg (Free State)..... 2 2,480 545,749 
Brunswick (Free State)..... os , 1,418 501,675 
Anhalt (Free State)........ art 888 351,485 
Bremen (Free Hanse State)... . 99 8,846 
Lippe (Free State)........... 469 163,577 
Lubeck ‘ee and Hanse State) 115 127,971 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz (Fr. St.).. 1,131 110,371 
Waldeck (Free State)........ 408 55,750 
Schaumberg-Lippe (Free State) 131 48, 
’ Total—German Reich.... 180,976 62,348,782 
German territory occupted by the Allies: 
PISSAT BAIT 0S i's 6 = a's o o’s! 738 770,000 
Complete total............. 181,714 63,118,782 
GERMAN CITIES. 


Germany has forty-six cities with over 100,000 
inhabitants and forty-six between 50,000 and 100,000. 
The population of those over 100,000, by the census 
of June 16, 1925, was: 


Berlin. ......-4,013,588; Barmen....... 187,239 
Hamburg......1,079,092] Altona,....... 185,135 
Cologne....... 698,064 | C 
Munich....... 680,70. 
Leipzig........ 79,159 
Dresden....... 619,157 
Breslau:...... 80 
Meine care 68,696 


Essen’ 
Frankfort-A-M. 
Dusseldorf..... 4 


7} Ludwigshafen, : 
Saarbrucken... 


Halle-on-Saale;. 


125,800 
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Excepting in the Black Forest, Germany is mostly 
flat, with slopes toward the north and west. \ 

An climate it is characteristically mild in summer 
and rather cold in winter, as in all western Europe. 
Its soil is not naturally fertile, being largely a glacial 
plain over which the action of the ice moved much 
sand; it has always demanded unusual artificial 
fertilization. The land naturally was heavily wooded, 
there being in the country about 112,000,000 acres, 
of which 31,769,686 acres were forested in 1922. 
Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more_perfected 
as a science than in any other country. The Black 
Forest of Germany is famed for its timber and as 


a resort. 
NATIONAL WEALTH, * 

The national wealth of Germany on July 1, 1924) 
is estimated by the Bankers’ Trust Company as 
approximately $55,000,000,000; the accepted pre- 
war estimate of Dr. Karl Helfferich was $73,000,- 
000,000. The German Statistical Bureau in May 
30, 1926, estimated the national wealth as between 
52 and 60 billion marks. 

The number of millionaires in Germany has 
decreased 75% since the war, there being only 
4,000 worth over Rm. 1,000,000 ($250,000), and only 
54, including the former Kaiser and heads of former 
ruling houses, own property and securities valued at 
over Rm. 10,000,000. The former Kaiser has more 
than $1,000,000 a year. 

A correspondent of the London Economist figures 
that Germany lost 2,000,000 men in the World 
War, of which 25 per cent. were between the ages 
of 19 and 22, and 60 per cent. between the ages of 
19 and 29; that 800,000 civilians died for lack of 
food; and that there was a decrease in births amount- 
ing to-3,500,000. The birth rate per thousand was 
28.3 in 1913; 14.4 in 1917; 25.4 in 1922; -20A in 
1925, and 21.5 in 1926. The death rate in 1925 was 
11.9; and 12.6 in 1926. In the large cities in 1926 
the birth rate was 14.7 and the death rate 10.8.° 

Pensions of one kind or another amount to $350,- 
000,000 out of a budget of about $2,000,000,000. 
The pension load is 70 per cent of all payments, in- 
cluding reparations, which Germany is making for 
losing the war. Of those pensioned, 768,660 are 
disabled soldiers, 370,981 war widows, 917,000 war 
orphans, 256,126 parents of war dead; also on the 
pension list are 31,000 widows of government officials 
and 8,700 orphans; and in addition 36,900 army and 
navy officers of the old regime are drawing pensions 
and over 57,000 former civilian officials. 

Germany has freedom of religious worship, and 
there is no state church. Protestants in 1910 num- 
bered 39,991,421, mostly Lutherans; Catholics, 
23,821,453; other Christians, 283,946; Jews, 615,021; 
others, unclassed, 214,152. 

The 1922 school census returned 52,779 public 
elementary schools, with 147,052 male and 49,118 
female teachers, and 8,898,320 pupils. There were 
also 675 private schools with 35,584 pupils. 
were 1,342 coma schools for boys with 25,128 
teachers and 453,229 pupils, and 823 high schools 
for girls with 14,831 teachers and 299,190 pupils. 
There were ten technical high schools with 1,833 
teachers and 21,817 Pupils in 1924. 

There were, in 1924, 46 professional schools .with 
about 15,000 students. There are 23 universities 
with 4,613 professors and teachers in 1924, and 
tae ate oD ot i 

efore the war Germany a virtual monopol 
of potash for the world. The return to Franee ot 
Alsace-Lorraine divided the potash territory. Pro-’ 
duction in 1921 was 9,196,142 metric tons, 1922, 
13,076,133 tons, in 1923, 11,348,424 tons; in 1924, 
8,091,117 tons; and in 1925, 12,029,576 tons. 

Industrial development in Germany is not only 
far advanced but also extremely diversified. 
necessity of buying about half of the food con- 
Sumed compelled large development of industry and 
mining, with effort to sell products in all foreign 
markets. Germany’s bre foreign trade assumed 
large proportions and was growing rapidly. 

At the end of October, 1926, there were in Germany 
12,392 stock companies with an aggregate capital of 
20,354,000,000 marks, Of that number, 1,967 com- 
panies with total capital resources of 13,242,000,000 


marks were amalg ted in large conce: 
ner re i 65 per cent of all stock ne 


FOUNDING OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Two days before the armistice, that is. 
Ln 1918, the abdication of the Gerken ps ae 


lliam'IT., was announced. He had fled to Holland. 


where he has since been living under Du 

veillance at Doorn. The gelfvconstituted ‘Council 
of People's Commissioners took over the Govern- 
ment and declared the existing Imperial Parliament 
dissolved and proclaimed the republic. The reign- 
ing Princes of the Federal states were either deposed 
or abdicated. A call was issued for the election 
of a National Assembly. Elections, at which all: 


There 


The):.8 


—— PASS 


Germans, men and women over twenty years of age, 
voted, were held in January, 1919. The composition 
of the National Assembly thus chosen was: Majority 
Socialists, 165; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90; Demo- 
crats, 75; Conservatives, 42; Independent Socialists, 
22; German Eeovle'® Party, 22; scattering, 7; total 
423. It met at Weimar, Feb. 6, 1919, and elected 
Friedrich Ebert President of the republic on Febru- 
ai 11. His term was extended to June 30, 1925. 

The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
July 31, 1919. Foreign relatidéns, defense, customs 
taxation, and railway service are declared Federal 
Matters; each component state must have a republi- 
can Constitution; universal suffrage, secret ballot, 
and proportional representation are provided for. 
Freedom of speech, of the press and of assembly 
is guaranteed. The Cabinet, appointed by the 
President, must have the confidence of the Reichs- 
tag. The Reichsrat consists of 66 members (Prussia 
26, Bavaria 10, Saxony 7, Wurttemberg 4, Baden 3, 
and other states 16). 

In 1920 the German states surrendered to the 
Berlin Central Government the right to control 
direct taxes, hitherto hele jealously by the several 
States. Increases of the direct tax rates followed, 
neome taxes rising 50 per cent. 

The President of the Republic is Field Marshal 
Paul von Hindenburg. Friedrich Ebert, the first 
President of the Reich, who was elected on Feb. 11, 
1919, died following an operation for appendicitis on 
Feb. 28, 1925. Dr. Walter Simons was elected 
President ad interim by the Reichstag and a general 
election called for Mar. 29. This election was incon- 
clusiye,, no candidate receiving a majority of the 
26,856,002 votes cast, about 69 per cent of the 
qualified electorate. More than 21,000,000 German 
women have the right to vote and a little less than 
19,000,0C0 men. The second election, held on 
April 26, resulted as follows: Field Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg, 14,655,766; Dr. Karl Marx (Centre), 
18,751,615; Ernst Thaelmann (Communist), 1,931,- 
151; scattering, 13,146; total, 30,351,948. Hinden- 
bure’s es 904,151. 


The presen’ was elected Dec. 7, 1924, 
30,195,369 voting. The composition is, Socialist 
Democrats, 131; Centrists, 69; Democrats, 32; 


German People’s Party, 51; German National Party, 
103; National-Socialistic Freedom (Volkische) Party, 
14; Bavarian peages Party, 19; Economic Party, 1/7; 
se 5 Party, 8; Hanoverians, 4; Communists, 45; 

Chancellor Wilhelm Marx (Centrist) formed his 
fourth cabinet (the fourteenth of the Republic) on 
Jan. 31, 1927 by 8 combination of the Centre and the 
2 eee (the Right) having a strength of 270 
to c 

The Social Democratic Party is the strongest 
pee organization, with 131 representatives in the 


heavily represented in the lesser bodies. e party 
has 134 paatin, lants, 27 publishing concerns, and 
publishes 184 dally newspapers. It also carries on 
: Petlere amo + ‘ough a local committees, scat- 
e republic. 
The oneaaniie He @ party number about 90,000. 
The Reichsbanner, a society of those supporting 
the republic etn by the flag agitation, has a 
membership of 3,000,000. 
A comimercial treaty with France went into effect 
Sept. 7, 1927. Itis expected to greatly improve trade 
as the Germany ex, France were then only 
gures, and French exports 
‘A commercial treaty with Japan 


any 
was July 30, 1927. 
[ , 1925, which put duties on 
The Tariff law of August (1925, whi ch put duties 


food and heavily iner 
capers cash registers, calculating machines, an 
other pimilae ne 
uty on. sv of , on potatoes, 100%, 

Sedec perk, BO German postal age Pe bi in- 
ar pill for iocaoption in control of the liquor trade 
was introducedin the Rei It came to a 
yote in 1925 and was rejected 
intro Noed ana as eo) on May 11, 1926, by a 
vote of o4 to 163. The Socialists and Communists 
gave it their united party support. 
; _ FINANCIAL TROUBLES. 

r The financial, pegaonue pad. industrial catastrophe 


’ , 


mark, widespread unemployment and despair, pro- 
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dticing a state bordering on social revolution. The 
paper mark reached an incredible depth and the out- 
put of paper currency reached its peak in December 
at a Reure—496,507,424,771,973,774,000 paper 
marks. 

The provisional gold mark budget for 1924-25, 
following the inflation period, as prepared for the 
London Conference where the Dawes'’s plan was 
worked out, was balanced at 5,274 million gold marks 
but with a special expenditure of 640 million marks for 
execution of the Versailles Treaty. 

The revenue for 1924-25 was 7,713 million marks, 
the estimate having been 5,243 million; expenditures 
reached 6,664 million marks as compared with the 
budget’s estimate of 5,710 million, Federal expen- 
ditures amounted to 3,057 million out of the total; 
provincial expenditures to 2,629 million; indemnities 
to Ruhr industrialists on account of the ocoupation of 
the Ruhr, to 518 ee eee for reparation account 
to 460 million marks. ‘The gross surplus remaining 
over expenditures amounted to 1,049 million marks. 

The budget for 1925-26 was: Revenue, Rm.7,348,~ 
689,187; expenditures, Rm.7,419,538,859. The actual 
receipts were Rm.7,178,271,705 and actual expen 
ditures, Rm.7,641,602,096. ‘The deucit of Rm,462,~ 
000,000 is deceptive as certain items in fact belonged 
to the previous year and were paid out of that year’s 
surplus of Rm.659,000,000. eparation paymen) 
were Rm.299,600,000. 

_ The total Federal, State and Municipal tax collec- 
tions in the fiscal year 1925-26 were 10,101,000,000 
marks, or 161,85 marks per capita. Corresponding 
figures in 1913 were 4,059,000,000 marks, and 70,21 
tmaarks per capita. 

The ordinary budget for 1926-27 was balanced at 
Rm.7,326,081,455. There was also an extraordina: 
budget balanced at Rm.300,696,957, of whic! 
Rm.293,824,650 on the revenue side was from loans; 
and of the expenditure Rm.69,859,000, was a con- 
tribution of reparation, and Rm.104,166,667 was also 
for reparation payments; there was also an item of 
Rm.496, 166,666 in the ordinary budget for reparations. 

The budget for 1927-28 adopted April 6, 1927, is 
balanced at 9,131,854,000 marks. Taxes, etc., are 
expected to provide 5,305,000,000 marks of the total 
revenue, while 2,445,000,000 marks are expected to 
be derived from customs and consumption taxes. 
For the army and navy, 700,000,000 marks is Carried, 
an increase of 3u,000,000 marks, 

The national debt on Dec. 31, 1926, was Rm, 
2,196,800,000, and in addition the Dawes’s loan of 
Rm,983,086,000 é 


The Reichsmark (= 23.82 cents) has fluctuated but 
slightly from par of exchange throughout 1925, 1926 
and 1927. é 

The Reichsbank on July 31, 1927, had gold reserves 
at home amounting to 1,743 million reichsmarks; gold 
abr 58 million; and reserves in foreign exchange, 

on. The note circulation was, reichsmarks, 

3,928 million, and rentenmarks, 1,044 million,’ : 

Savings bank deposits rose from 1,629 million reichs- 

‘s ec. Bl, 1925, to over 3,000 million Dec. 31, 
1926, 


see 
es 173-175, the. 
the Almanac for 
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German bonds aggregating approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 have been Bold in the United States up to 
Nov. 1, 1927, during the new economic era beginning 
with the $110,000,000 American portion of the 

’s loan plan. By years the loans have been: 
In 1924, $120,600 000; in 1925, $261,350,000; in 1926, 
00: in 1927 up to Nov. 1, $263,475,000 
n about $270,000,000 state bank and indus- 
trial issues known to be various states of negotiation. 
A general classification of the loans is as follows: 


erman Government.......-.-. «s+. $110,000,000 
Sais tha MGnIMDAL, ke edeede 251, ,000 
Industrial....... yc arerabie oe apis aie ada 5,47) oe 
Banking Institutions....,.....-»+e++ 179,600,000, 
Public Utility... ....-cceescvesgeene 189,250,000 
M <n ig dh B diets > tré:piaie leit oie Msc ean 

pak 
avGthl evens: 2 Reg Ph tis Pe Lee ees e $978,725,000 


‘the 306,000 additional has been sup- 
agers coger rhs 3 ral emotions. Bd 
6% 25-yr. sold at 96 


poses. 
uThe German Railways Company (Deutsche 
Reichsbahn) organized by the Dawes's Commission, 
ig the largest railroad system in the world,’ com- 
prising 30,000 miles of track, and employs more 


such as that to 


4 
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than 700,000 men. It has Rm.881,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock followed by Rm.13,000,000,000 
mon stock owned by the German Government. 
Prior obligations consist of _Rm.11,000,000,000 
5 per cent. Bonas held in trust for the Allied Gov- 
ernments, and.an obligation imposed by the Dawes 
Commission to set aside annually out of the gross 
income a reserve of 2.per cent. until this fund totals 
Rm.500,000,000. The balance sheet of the com- 
pany for 15 months ending Dec. 31, 1925, showed 


* receipts totaling 5,688 million marks, and expendi- 


tures of 4,800 million marks of which 988. million 
marks was for repairs, improvements and exten- 
sions. <A net oe of 156 million marks was re- 
ported and a 7 per cent. dividend on the preferred 
stock was declared. In 1926 freight carried totaled 


. 438,550,000 tons (408,700,000 in 1925); and pas- 


sengers carried numbered 1,819,000,000 (2,106,300,- 
000 in 1925). Dr. Julius Dorpmueller was elect 


* Director General to succeed Rudolph Oeser who died 


June 3, 1926. He had been the Deputy. 

According to the Treaty of Versailles, the strength 
of the German Army after March J, 1920, was 
reducéed to seven divisions of infantry and six divi- 
sions of cavalry, total strength, 100,000. Germany 
received fission from the Allies in January, 1921, 
to organize a ‘‘security police’’ (called ‘Schupo) of 
150,000 men. Conscription was forbidden and the 
men enlist fora period of 12 years. Lt. Gen. W 
Heye commands the Reichswehr. 

The navy under the Versailles treaty is purely a 
coast defense force and recruited on a volunteer basis. 
The fleet consists of 8 pre-war dreadnoughts of about 
13,000 tons. and all over 20 years old; 7 old light 
cruisers and one new one, the Emden, completed in 
1925; 26 old destroyers, and 6 launched in 1926 io 
replace worn out vessels. No submarines are allowed. 
The personnel may not exceed 15,000 men. 


IRON, STEEL AND COAL. 


Previous to the disorganization of the German 
iron and steel industry by the occupation of the 
Ruhr, the manufacturers had profited from the 
inflation boom, which gave.them extremely low 
production costs. In 1923 they were cut off from 
unoccupied Germany as well as from their foreign 
markets. Production of pig iron was 1926, 9,643,519 
tons; 1925, 10,177,000 tons; 1924, 7,812,000 tons; 
ingot steel, 1925, 11,500,000 tons; 1925, 12,193,000 
tons; 1924, 19,835,000 tons; finished , 1925, 10,- 
246,000 tons; 1924, 8,174,000 tons. Exports of pig 
iron. and semi-manufactured iron in 1925 was valued 
at Rm.46,300,000; and in 1924, at Rm.34,500,000; 
finished iron and steel, 1925, Rm.988,900,000; and in 
1924; Rm‘622,300,000; fine mechanical products, 
machinery, motor wheels, etc., totaled in 1925 Rm.- 
779,700,000; and in 1924, Rm.656,600,000. 

Germany lost 75.4 per cent. of the Upper Silesia 
Poland in May, 1922. The Saar Basin 


res are 
ubr for 


(139,724,614 in 1925, and 124,359,829 in 1934): ‘and 
peng nner cee (26,810,000 in 1925 and 23,719,541 in 


To avoid the bitter competition which threatened 
ruin to the new steel industry of France and the 
reorganized steel interests of Germany, an inter- 
national steel combine was formed by the big 
industrialists in September, 1926. By agreement, 
the annual output of the steel syndicate will have 
a minimum of 26,000,000 tons and a maximum of 
30,000,000, to be apportioned among the members 
according to the following pero eget Germany, 
43.50; France, 31.19; Belgium, 11.56; Luxemburg, 
8.55; and Saar Valley, 5.20. These percentages 
are to be observed as closely as possible. For every 
ton of steel manufactured within the allotted quota 
each country is to deposit $1.00 in a common fund. 
For every ton of steel produced above this allot- 
ment, each country must pay $4.00 into the fund. 
In case a country fails in any one year to produce 
{ts alloted percentage of the total minimum of 
26,000,000 tons, $2.00 per ton will be refunded of 
it. Invitation was extended to the British steel indus- 
try but it was unwilling to join. 

The Czechoslovakian, Austrian and’ Hungarian 
steel makers joined the \ deg Dec. 11, on an 
annual. quota of 2,000,000 metric tons of steel on a 
basis of 70%, 20% and 10% respectively. The Jugo- 
Slavian interests joined in 1927. 
~ The United Steel Works, Germany’s largest trust, 
began operations on May 14. The Thyssen, Phoenix, 
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Rheinstahl and Deutsch Luxemburg steel works 
were joined to form the combine, which controls 
sixty-five furnaces and which can produce annually 
3,700,000 tons ‘of steel, 2,500,000 tons of pig-tron, 
3°000,000 tons of coke and 30,000,000 tons of. coal. 
Its capital is Rm.800,000,000. (about $200,000,000). 
Dr. Fritz Thyssen, son of the late August ‘Thyssen, 
is Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Feven larger, and the largest corporation In Europe 
is the: ‘chemical syndicate,” the I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G., which has just raised its capital 
to Rm. 1,100,000,000 (about $262,000,000). This 
covers practically the whole field of chemical in- 
dustries and contemplates great development in 
fertilizers, motor fuels and other new lines. Net 
profits in 1926 were Rm.68,718,000. Germany’s 
chemical exports in 1926 were valued at $256,050,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 

According to the industrial census of June 16, 1925, 
there were in Germany 1,842,913 industrial establish- 
ments, employing 12,482,442 workpeople, (9,609,629 
males, being 77% of the total, and 2,872,813 females, 


t 
mark, the number had risen to 534,360, with 1,158,061 
doles, On Nov. 


of unemployed in receipt of doles was 1,449,738. At 
the same time there were estimated to be not less 
than 2,500,000 unemployed and. short time workers 
in the occupied territories, making a total for Ger- 
many of 5,700,000, with about 2,400,000 dependents 
for the whole of Germany, so that the number re- 
ceiving doles was 8,100,000 throughout the winter. 
With improved conditions the number unemployed 
receiving dcles was 475,000 on April 15, 1924, 588. 
000 on Aug. 1, 426,000 on Nov. 15, 591,667 on 
Feb. 1, 1925; 321,000 on May 1. Low mark was 
reached in midsummer, Aug. 1, 197,248; Nov. 1, 
363,961; Feb. 1, , 2,031,000; May 1, 1,782,000, 
July 1, 1,743,000; Nov. 1, 1,340,000; March 15, 1927, 
1,438,000; July 1, 493,000. 
pgamueation Seusas aps, Ta, 2013, 25.500: 03h 
451; » 36,527; 23, 416; 328; 
1925, 62,828; and in 1826, 65,281. Secers iy: | 
e elg our day established by the so-call 
demobilizadecres of Nov. 22 and Dec. 1, 1918, a 
March 18, 1919, lapsed on Noy. 17, 1923, and were 
repiaced oy a decree of Dec. 21, in force Jan. 1, 
1924, which re-established the eight-hour day, but 
with many exceptions. Many industrial battles had 
been fought, but all were short and ended in the 
defeat of labor. Government employees were put 
onth Reich are ) 1926 created 
e Reichs Nn 1926 crea a Labor Court w' 
jurisdiction for all disputes, individual or calcein 
One employer and one employee will sit as assessors 
with the judges who may be non-professional. A 
The trades unions have made great strides since 
the war. The twelve largest, with their av e 
membership in 1922, were: Metal workers, 1.606 
166; factory workers, 724,869; textile workers, 
715,645; farm workers, 626,160; transport workers, 
566,447; builders, 542,035; railway men, 434,482; 
aR gre pe be aC 
ry public authorities,, 280,495; 
trade, 141,091: tobacco workers, 130,863. tht 


AGRICULTURE. 


The areas under cultivation are still considerably 
less than in 1918. Production per acre decreased, 
due, it is believed, to a lessened use of fertilizers 
owing to the high prices. The census for farm 
in 1925 showed an increase over 1920: Trowees, 
3,914,820 (3,894,600 in 1924); cattle, 17,182,724 
(17,296,300); sheep, 4,741,897 (5,717,200); ie, 
16,1£9,766 (16,843,500); goats, 3,792,425 (4,350,000). 
rongtenge Under cultivation and harvest results 
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Acres. Mot. tons 


. 8,622,000 3,327,000 
. 10,526,000 5,729,000 
8,576,000 2,329,910 

8,713, 5,654, 
6,825,000 36,402,000 
974,000 BL re ae 
Hay 13,629,000 23,240,700 
The. official ype for 1925 gave the arable 
wee a8 50,829,427 acres; grass, meadow and pasture. 
19,832,222; orchards, 122,213; vineyards, 200,496; 
woods and forests, 31,769,686; all other 11,335,639. 
ae number of farms or agricultural inclosures of all 

| ds and acreage was: 
Size of Farms, No. Ac é 

+ Under 5 aores,...ssseeveees 8.375 E09 4,276,338 
5 to 12.5 acres. ...cseee eee 1,006,277 $ 63,049 
12.5 to 100 acres... .....0++1,065,539 25,741,263 
39 to 250 acreS......sees00- 262,191 23,025,549 
to 1,250 acres........... 20,068 11,122,813 
1,250 to 2,500 acres.......... 3,129 5,073,039 
Over 2,500 acres........ eon 889 1,229,993 


ent to 13,191,480. - 

Germany's agricultural co-operative societies had, 
on July i, 1923, a strength of 37,430, with a 
membership of 4,652,125 farmers. Although agri- 


nomenal growth, it has increased since 1895 at a 
healthy and fairly constant de pg German agricul- 


tion of the Versailles Treaty, to 3,206,000 tons, as of 
6, in rank in world 
shipping, and of its ships 40 percent are less than 
J id. The Hamburg-American Line, which 
before the war had 1,001,865 gross tonnage, how has 
879,000, and the North German Lioyd which’ had in 
1913, 815,535, now has 613,000. 
In 1926, 72,370 vessels of 32,427,223 tons entered 
ports; of these, 62,856 of 29,363,136 
tons were with freight. German vessels numbered 
57,271 of 15,693,661 tons. i 
‘The port traffic of Hamburg set a new record in 
1926 when 14,778 net tons 
entered as aga 13,240 vessels of 16,623,000 tons 
in 1925, and 15,075 vessels o' 
FOREIGN TRADE. 
The balance of trade, which had been in favor of 
Germany by 1,044,700 metric tons (but in value 


ah export excess of 1,000,000,000 gold marks), 
in the last pre- 


‘ 470,344,233 
Pettitte d Mieieps.x oxslela,e - 364,114,585 


GREECE, REPUBLIC OF 
THE HELLENIC STATE. 


ao 223 square miles; ie tory added by the Balkan 
‘\ ‘D) 


rus, 
17 square miles; territory added by 
featy, 3,182 square miles. 
POF Te eeweal gus of 1920, 5,447,077; divided, 
Santa, Sf si6 ean ais, B13,276 Grote andnex 
Fi B rus, 1276; _ Bi: 
donia, J tean islands, 619,630—total, 2,646,913. 
ae te, 1925, native, 5,612,708; refugees, 
, 1,100,000. 2 ¥ = 


(estimated 2,230,400 900 ae rey etiat 

mated at 2, ,000 gold marks) ag 

Tete ee ene 
cen 

During 1925 pments of ed products 
ot Scuek Chart ag to cont Ge it wan 68 pret 

0 an i 3 
gg Ry for the four years in gold marks, 
perusing gold and silver, was: 

23. soon ze) 079,154,000 
Tes ees iced seve ees p6,081,391, - 
1924 Bete einns, 6. 0b aot B00 Bore Bed 000 

‘ ayes Pex 822 Oe 13 AG 00 OOO 8,838,000,000 
WG26 sons vee csors AO, 6,200,000 9,854,000,000 
Exports. 
$117,497,692 | 
149,612,587 


147, } 
164,250,508 
igaide 503 
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CAPITAL, _ Athens; oo tee a 1926 estimate, 
385,026; Salonica (1925) 263,002; The Piraeus, 
186,104; Patras, 63,000. 

President (Provisional), Admiral Paul Koundouriotis. 

Premier, A. Zaimis (Deo. 2, 1926). 

Greece occupies the southern peninsula of the 
Balkans, stretching down into the Mediterranean 
Sea, with the Ionian Sea On the west and the Aegean 
Sea on the east. On-the northwest lies Albania, 


on the north Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, and on the , 


northeast Turkey. "It is about the size of New York 
State. The Indus Mountains, with many spurs, 
a@ continuation of the Balkans, runs through: the 
country from north to south. Gulfs and bays are 
many, the Gulf of Corinth, connected by four mile 
canal (opefied Nov. 9, 1893) with the Gulf of Aegina, 
practically cuts off the Peloponnesus from Attica 
and the northern part of the country. 

In 1912 Greece consisted of continental Greece 
and Peloponnesus, the island of Euboea, the Cy- 
clades in the Aegean Sea (about 220 in number), 
the Sporades in the Aegean, and the islands in the 
Ionian Sea (Corfu, Zante, and others). The area 


was 25,223 square miles and the population of this 
territory in 1920 was 2,800,164, The Balkan wars 
(with rkey, Oct. 17, 1912, to May 30, 1913, an 


20,617 square miles to her territory and ,646,913 
people, snaking 
pruate miles and the total population 5,447,077. 
is new territory consisted of 
1920, 1,144,310); ee (213,276); the Ne 
Islands—-Crete (345,149); Myttlene (146,852); Samos 
(65,756); and Chios (61,873). 

By the Lausanne Treaty (1923) 3,182 square 
miles were added. In the exchange of nationals 
with Turkey it is estimated the population of Greece 
increased 1,136,000 by refugees who were largely 
settled in Macedonia and Thessaly. \ 

‘As a result of the great war under the ill-fated 
and never ratified Treaty _of Sevres, 1920, Greece 
obtained Western and astern Thrace, which 
stretched along the northwestern shore of the 
Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmore as far as’ the 
Bosphorus, Turkey Lae) expelled from: all ae 
Constantinople and a triangular district, thirty by 
forty miles, about it. The Straits were placed 
under Allied control, the European shore to be 
under Greek Vel aed) but @ neutral zone being 
established nine miles inland. 

Part of the west coast of Asia Minor, of which 
Smyrna was the chief city and port, was also given 
by the treaty to.Greece for administration, though 
under Turkish sovereignty. Greece also received 
the whole coastline of the Aegean Sea and the land 


back to the crest of the Rhodopian Mountains on 


the Bulgarian frontier. 

‘As a result of the defeat of the Greek Army by 
Mustapha Kemal in September, 1922, Greece was 
driven out of Asia Minor and Thrace. This was 

nfirmed by the Treaty of Lausanne, which gave 


co! 
back to Turkey rok Whe ovate and Adrianople as | 
za Riv 


from Adrianople to Enos 
on the Aegean. The Greek inhabitants were driven 
out of Turkey and for five months in 1922-23 the 
American Red Cross alone cared for 868,000 refu- 
gees, and the Near Hast Relief for thousands of 
others. Refugees from Constantinople alone in 1924 
numbered 36,625. It is eatitpAtel that 1,500,600 
Greeks were expelled from Turkey, the care of most 
of these refugees—largely penniless—was taken up 
by the League of Nations Settlement Committee, 
headed by ex-United States Ambassador Henry 


far as the Marit: 


odecanese Islands, off the Asia Minor coast 


The D 
(population, 100,187 in 1917), had been seized by 
italy during her war with Turkey over Tripoli in 
1912, tho then claimed by Greece, whose claim 
was recog the powers. Italy has spent 
much money in developing the port of Rhodes. 
Imbros and Tenedos, which commanded the 


entrance to the Dardanelles, had been occupied by 

pret Britain oa the Gallipoli campaigh and 

h ceded to Greece, but these were turned 
er to Turkey on Sept. 21, 1923, under the pro- 
fons of the Treaty of Lausanne. - 

Greece, by treaty, 1923, formally ceded for fifty 
ears to Ju tree) @ a free zone in the magnificent 
arbor of Salon ca, thus giits the Serbs an outlet 

to the Aegean, and free transit for her commerce. 
This was confirmed by three treaties 8 ed Aug. 
17, 1926, which enlarged the zone, gave Greece a 

Serbian rights in the railroad from the bound in 
exchange for 20,000,000 French frances and provided 
for arbitral powers In a resident official of the League 
of Nations who will be & Frenchman. 
of friendship and conciliation for three years was 
signed regarded #8 a prelude to a general ‘Locarno 

1 ‘ 


f 
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compact’’ in the Balkans, but the Parliament, in 
August, 1927,.unanimously rejected it. 

Bulgaria was, by agreement in June, 1924, allowed 
a commercial outlet to the Aegean in the port:of 


‘Kavala, joined to her frontier Py. a@ Darrow corridor 


under the supervision of the League of ' Nations. 
The i sident of the invasion of Bulgarian terri- 
tory in October, 1925, by Greek troops was settled 
in December by the League of Nations which im- 
posed an indemnity of 30,000,000 levas (about 
$219,000) which Greece paid in February, 1926, 

Following the Smyrna debacle a military revoiu- 
tion headed by Col. Plastiras forced out the Tri- 
antafyllakos Ministry and. compelled the abdication 
of King Constantine on Sept. 27, 1922. The new 
Ministry, headed by M. Krokidas, arrested the 
former Premiers, Gounaris, Stratos and Protopapa- 
kakis, and the Ministers Baltazzis and Theotokis 
and Gen. Hadjenestis, tried them for high treason 
and executed them. 

King Constantine died in exile of heart disease 
in Palermo, Sicily, on. Jan. 11, 1923. (See The 
World. Almanac for 1925, page 629, for the Corfu 
incident.) f 


.° The National Assembly, elected Dec. 16, 1923, 


was strongly anti-royalist and on Dec. 17 the Pro- 
visional Government which had compelled’ King 
Constantine to abdicate compelled his son and 
successor King George II., with his wife, Queen 
Elizabeth, daughter of King Ferdinand and Queen 
Marie of Roumania, to quit the country, while the 
National Assembly considered the abolition of the 
monarchy. Admiral Koundouriotis assumed the 
regency, M. Venizelos, recalled, was made Premier, 
but a severe heart attack forced him to give up 
the reins. Shortlived ministries followed. The 
National Assembly, on March 25, 1924, voted. the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
of a republic, which wag indorsed on April 13, by 
a big majority in a sh geared asa 742 for to 325,322 
against. The republic was proclaimed May 1, the 
Regent becoming Temporary Governor of State 
until a Senate could be formed and a President 
chosen. 

Gen. Pangalos,.a former .commander-in-chief of 


‘the Army, backed by army and navy officers,:on 


June 25, 1925, served an ultimatum on Premier 
Michalakopoulis, who had held office since Oct. 
6, 1924, demanding the resignation of the Govern- 
ment on threat of bombardment and attack. The 
Government auit-and Gen. Pangalos assumed the 
premiership, received a vote of confidence and 
prgrogued Parliament until October 15. 

Gen, Pangalos on Jan. 3, 1926, proclaimed him- 
Self dictator with the backing of his army and 
declared the constitution void. Admiral Koun- 
douriotis, Provisional Governor of the State, re- 
signed his empty honor on March 19, the act preci- 
pitating a national election April 4 and 11, which 
returned 90 per cent. of the vote for Gen. ¥ gnualoe, 
the opposition abstaining from the polls. e€ was 
installed as President April 18. He was over- 
thrown Aug. 22, by a coup d’etat engineered by 
Gen. Kondylis, without resistance. Admiral Koun- 
douriotis' again. was installed in the Presidency. 
An attempted coup de force by a battalion of the 
Republican Guard on Sept. 9 was put down with 
bloodshed. Gen. Kondylis as Premier formed a 
Government on Aug. 26, taking the War and Marine 
portfolio. 

The election called by the Government and held 
Noy. 7, 1926, returned a Republican majority of 30. 
Gen: Kondylis made good his pledge to resign the 
dictatorship, and on Dec, 2, A. Zaimis formed a 
coalition cabinet and took office. Gen. Pangalos was 
ert on the Island of Crete Jan. 26, and held 
or trial. | 

The authentic history of Greece begins in 776 
B. C. and it obtained its greatest glory and power 
in the fifth pe B. C. It became a province 
of the Roman Empire in 46 B. C., of the Byzantine 
Empire 395 A. D., and was conquered by the Turks 
in 1456... Greece won its war of independence in 
1821-29 and became a kingdom under the guar- 
antee of Great Britain, France and Russia. 

Greece proper is chiefly cultural, with little 
manufacturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 
atable; 13,360,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
rb pera by ene Pi aan Jeet rivets, 

e. fore ave been seriou estroyed, 
efforts are making to reforest. Apnalae 


tons (168,000 in 1925); the raisin crop, 15,000 ¢ 

(28,000 in 1925); olive ofl 63,046 tons (44,830 in 
1925); edible olives 42,000 tons (33,300 in 1925); 
wine 275,000 tons (260,912 in 1920 tobacco 56,500 


tons (55,900 in 1925), and unginned cotton, 
tons (16,400 in 1935) jar ans a 


The nut and fruit crops’are largeyand dairy products |: 
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are of value. The product of silk cocoons in 1926 was 


2,700,000 kilos (3,200,000 in 1925). 

An American engineering corporation -began in 
1926 the reclamation of the Vardar River marshes 
beyond Salonica which is estimated to cost $25,- 
000,000 and will bring 226,000 acres under cul- 
tivation, and provide Settlement for 25,000 families 
of refugees from Anatolia. 

Mineral wealth, naturally great, showed a pro- 
duction for all Greece in 1924, of iron, 95,700 metric 
tons; chromite, 14,651; iron perites: 74,500; mag- 
nesite, 58,213; zinc, 4,861; lignite, 110,000; and 
salt, 68,542. Industry is slowly making progress. 

Railway mileage in 1926 was 1,703 miles, of which 
the state owned 874. The state railways showed net 
income for the year of $165,000. 


The merchant marine in 1926 had 472 steamers ~ 


of 926,619 tonnage. In 1926, 31,118 vessels of 
18,418,394 tons entered Grecian ‘ports, and in 
1924, 2,307 steamers and 2,067 sailing ships passed 
through the canal across the Isthmus of Corinth. 

The Greek Orthodox Church claims the great 
majority of the people, that being the state religion. 
Mer. Meletios Metaxakis, who was Patriarch of 
Constantinople until expelled. by the Turks in 
July, 1923, was elected Patriarch of Alexandria 
(eypty in June,.1926, and resumed his old title 
as head of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

The bold rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
Square miles), is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a sort of little republic 
in itself. The monks number 5,140. (census of 1920). 
No females are allowed to enter the territory. The 
territory had a new constitution granted by the 
Greek Government received autonomous powers 2s 
a monastic republic under Greek sovereignty, but 
with an appointed Greek Governor. The lands are 
fps erscte and all the property exempt from taxa- 

on. 

Instruction between ages of six and twelve is 
compulsory, but the law is not well enforced in 
rural regions. 

The drachma (=19.3 cents at par of exchange, 
average 1925, 1.56 cents, 1926, 1.26 cents, rate Oct. 1, 
1927, 1.33 cents), is the unit of exchange. 

The banknote circulation. June 30, 1927, was 
4,825,000,000 drachmas and gold and balances 
abroad 2,705,000,000. 

The Greek pledged revenues, under control of the 
International Financial Commission, showed collec- 
tions in dollar values in 1925 of $39,544,618, and 
$26,206,216 in 1924; of these totals, $28,061,000 in 


“ss 


1925 and $15,548,000 in 1924, represented the surplus: e 


at the disposal of the Greek Goverment; and 
$9,163,000 in 1925 and $8,872,000 in 1924 were 
paid by the commission forthe service of the foreign 
debts. However, the 1927-28 budget proposed: in 
June showed a deficit of 49 million drac . The 
acctmulated deficits from previous years totaled 
2,551 million drachmas. 

The Greek war debt to Great Britain was funded 
in May, 1927, at £21,441,450, to be paid over a 
period of 62 years, at the end of which Great Britain 
will have the principal plus a small interest charge. 

A general consolidation loan of $45,000,000 to be 
floated internationally was approved by the Council 
of the League of Nations.on Sept. 15, 1927. One-third 
will be used to pay the budget arrears, one-third to 
complete the establishment of the refugees from Asia 
Minor, and the remainder to stabilize the currency by 
amoftizing part of the State debt to the bank of issue. 

The total public debt, May 31, 1926, was 10,- 
803,371,841 drachmas ($137,202,832 at that day's 
rate of exchange, drachma=1.27 cents); of this 
2,249,881,063 drachmas ($28,573,490) 

Recent budgets in drachmas are: 


Was external. 


Year. Rev. XD. 
1923-24, .0......00022.3,941,197,501 6,924,573,063 ‘ 
1924-25 .% 04s. oe -.«+«4,780,475,698 5,771,066,306 
IE ecieraeal tits ates staaer oes payee fa 
raordin: ,677, 158,743,925 
1926-27—ordinary «. . . .6,462,723,318 4,861,656,943 
extraordinary 557,677,550 2,158,743,925 
nt: Py | Sa -8,829,000,000 8,878,000,000 


yp 


Imports and exports for six years in drachmas : 


(000 -omitted) were: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
LOD \i acreage sistent men eceisie: wlte am GOs! 947,729 
Oe ei. .Niswlhis die sidmevte mains GOED 475 2,485,080 
LO 2S Fuh a piRasipemeuae .6,085,945 045,110 
L928, seas Somieaeantatieenc STUBS. 3,276,972 
1925 on vanes vauiae eee eeeis 9,834,049 »310, 


066 
1928.0... sceeseeeees sees 10,080,000. .5,174'500 
Trade with the; United States was: 


Cal: Year. Imports. 
1922..... ceveenereeeesss811,192,047 $21.980,969 
1993. SSE 1399763 | 14'3a8'204 
124 16,721,827 27,728,750 
B26 eee eee el 02 510,852,509, 


186,500 
16,908,301 


: CUATEMALA, REPUBLIC OF 
oe AREA, 48,290 square miles. 
- POPULATION, census of October, 1921, 2,119,165. 
_ CAPITAL, Guatemala, pop., census 1921, 115,938. 
It was completely destroyed by earthquakes 
_ _ Jan. 3 and 4, 1917, and rebuilding has been slow, 
| President, Gen. Lazaro Chacon, 1927-1923, elected 
Dee. 5, 1926. 
_ Premier, Dr. Luis Toledo Herrarte (Foreign). 


— Gustemala, the northern state of Central America, 
"has Mexico for its neighbor on the north and west, 
British Honduras on the east, Honduras and Salvador 
on the east and south and the Pacific on the south- 
-west. A range of mountains containing many 
voleani¢ peaks runs from northwest to southeast 
» near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is well 
watered, fertile and the most densely settled part. 
” It is about the size of New York State. 
aa The broad eastern slope is sparsely settled and its 
»- chief commercial importance is the production of 
bananas and timber and chicle (gum) in the Peten 
district. Coffee and sugar are the chief crops. Stock 
raising is an important industry. Though rich in 
mineral ‘resources little is mined owing to lack of 


transport. 

, Over the five-year riod 1921-25, the United 
States took 63.78% of the exports, and supplied 
58.24% of the imports. 

_ Principal exports in 1925 were: 


5. 
A. Quantity Value 
__ Coffee, ee 2 TTR ee ge i Geers $25 253 086 
 Banan: uncheS.......+--. ¥ & ,674,7 
af Pamber, cu. ee 12,906,674 645,334 
mae Sugar, lbs... ..... 6. .- 50's 19,257,052 577,712 
; 1 588,858 


eum. 

F Guatemala has about 485 miles of railroads, pri- 
' yately owned but subsidized by the Government. 
_G roads are few. In 1923 there entered her 

ports 699 ships of 1,502,077 tonnage. 

has a Constitution proclaimed in 


appointed by the President. 


i private schools with 4,284 teachers and 94,177 pupils. 
6! of the population is pure 
the remainder are half castes. 


Ear tio 
©" Manuel Estrada Cabrera ruled the country as a 
or twenty-two years. He was turned out 
a@ revolution which put Carlos 
The latter was 
by a coup d'etat Dec. 6, 1921, and 
SO tee arch, 102," He 
for a six-year arch, B 

ted 78 *and ue succeeded by the 


isa 
Seanoe. 2h, 1924, President Orellana issued a 
decree providing system 
a gold standard with the quetzal as the unit repre- 
senting 1.504665 grams Peri gold, a be to 


iy Vsontral bank with a capital of 10,000,000 


Mithorized on Dec. 23, 1925, ‘and 
que ay raly 1, 1926. It has the sole right to 
jssue banknotes, and must carry & circulation 


i 0' 

reserve of 40% gold. 

: weeee--B0ld $6,347,752 
3 Debt—Jar. 1, 1925, internal g o8o sgn 487 


Se oO! ceeees Bold £1,875,603 


Ree pene : 
a goes als 11 BES 352 11 FP. 949 
SM ia, ns etz K A a s 
Me es A oh quetzals 11,031,102 | 11,031,102 
- — tmports and exports for seven years: hie 
4 1g 344.463 $18,102,906 
12'140;8 
12'065,949 
14,743,323 
24'491,536 
29'661,959 


28,968,049 
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Trade with the United States was: 

oon Imports. Exports. 
Eben bei + $5,459,720 $8,783,650 
‘hint Reptecae sabe bag te be 1,914,254 11,267,005 
SORES teehee ketpey 823,542 10,089,156 
Bale ti pairs 9,382,196 11,337,683 
Wretiwnlg go gies Rv's 1 Gah S 11,088,204 14,512,318 


HAITI, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, approximately 10,204 square miles, P 
POPULATION (estd.), January '1, 1927, 2,300,200. 
poe: Port au Prince, pop. (estd.), 125,000. 
resident, Louis Borno, 1926- t r 
second term, May 15, 1936, a eee 
Premier, Charles Fombrun (Int . 
Financial Adviser, W. W. Gumberinit 


American High Commissioner, 
Russell, U.S.M.C. + BEE Sree 
Haiti occupies the western thitd of the Island 

of 
Haiti or Santo Domingo, the second largest of the 
Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the west 
and Porto Rico on the east. The boundary which 
separates it from the Dominican Republic to the east. 
is about 193 miles long. Copper is found, but is not 
worked commercially, and there are few other mineral 
resources, Certain parts of the island are very fertile. 
Coffee is the most important crop and the production 
of cotton, sugar and logwood are increasing. 
tobacco, cattle, tropical fruits and cashew nuts are 
promising new industries. Haiti is nearly: the size of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut together. 

The majority of the population are Negroes, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. There are about 3,000 white for- 
eigners.. Roman Catholicism is the state religion. 
Education is nominally compulsory, but the system 
18s poor and very lax. French is the official language 
of the country, but a dialect known as French Creole 
is the language of the majority of the population. 

Haiti, discovered by Columbus in 1492, and a 
French colony from 1677, attained its independence 
in 1804, following the revolution headed by Toussaint 
Louverture in 1791. Revolutions and bloodshed 
characterized its early political history. From 1910 
to 1915 there were seven presidents; the last, Gen. 
Sam, assumed office March 4, 1915, took refuge in 
the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 200 political 
prisoners had been massacred in jail, and at the 
funeral of the victims he was dragged out and killed. 
Two hours later a United States cruiser landed 
marines at Port Au Prince. United States forces 
ype a = ey and pe order, 

ui artiguenave was President on 
August 12, 1915, by the ae clonal nassmeee which 
in November ratified a pert with the United States 
(which ratified it Feb. 28, 1916), by which the United 
States agreed to assist Haiti in the establishment of 
a responsible, orderly government. The Treaty 
provides for American advisers to the Haitian Gov- 
ernment, appointed by the President of Haiti on 
the nomination of the President of the United States, 
who supervises the constabular, finances, public 
health, public works and agriculture. Haiti agreed 
not to increase the public debt without consent of 
the United States. The armed constabulary, officered 
in part from the United States Marine Corps and 
Navy, consists of 184 officers and 2,508 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men and 551 rural police. Several 


hundred miles of roads have been built. ere are 


approximately 150 miles of railway in the Republic - 


as well as over 5 miles of tramways in Port-au-Prince. 
The Constitution of 1918 provides that until such 
time as a Senate and Chamber of Deputies are 
created, the legislative power shall be exercised by a 
Council of State it pape of 21 members appointed 
by the President. e external debt consists of two 
6%, 30-year loans floated in New York and payable 
in 1952 and 1953; the former, issued in 1922, amount- 
ed to $16,000,000 and was for the purpose of eta | 
two French loans, for making cash settlement 0: 
foreign and internal claims and for public works. 
The loan payable in 1953 amounted to $2,660,000 
and was issued in exchange for the bonds of the 
National Railroad of Haiti, which were in default and 
bore a government guarantee. The internal debt 
comprises a 6% 30-year loan, due in 1953, ancien 
portion of the fiduciary currency of the gov en’ 
uncovered by rserves. The loan was atthorized in 
the amount of $5,000,000 and was to refund internal 


ponds and to m 


ign and internal claims. The status of the public 
ani September 30, 1927, was: 
External six percent loan, 1962-25 ejeete $13,787,983.23 
External six percent loan, 1953. . 280,328.00 — 
Internal six percent loan, {O58 Ais 2 2,910,595.29. 
Uncovered fiduciary currency......-- 962,464.50 — 
PO; o< soars ni ok. aida eats $19,941,371.02 


’ pounds. Cattle and hides are also exported. _Trans- 


‘(671 foreign), having 4,112,616 acres (foreigners 


% | 


tator, civil war followed involving property damage to 
foreigners amounting to $3,000,000. Disorder was 
not suppressed until November. At the elections 
held Dec. 28-30, 1924, Dr. Miguel Paz Barahona 
was elected President over Gen. Carias by 72,021. 
votes out of 78,491. His inauguration on Feb. 1, 1925, 
was marked by outbreaks and for the remainder of 
the year the country was under martial law. 
Honduras is a member of the League of Nations. 
Revenue receipts for the fiscal year Aug. 1, 1924- 
July 31, 1925, were 8,015,572 pesos, and expenditures, 
7,441,392 pesos, The budget for 1925-26 was bal- — 
anced at 10,832,439 pesos: that for 1926-27 at 
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The average annual income for the past five years 
has been $7,582,650.90, and revenues for 1926-27 
were $7,772,306.96. The budget for 1927-28 provides 
for expenditures of $7,374,081.57. 

Exports for 1926-27 included coffee, 63,125,000 
Ibs.; cacao, 3,586,000 Ibs,; cotton lint, 10,787,000 
Ibs.; cotton seed, 10,442,000 Ibs.; lignum vitae, 
1,526,000 Ibs.; logwood, 61,785,000 Ibs.; and sugar, 
21,651,000 Ibs. a 

Haiti is a member of the League of Nations. 

The unit of currency is the gourde (=20 cents), 
by law exchangeable for United States dollars af the 
fixed ratio of five to one: Trade for six years: 


Fiscal Years. Imports. Exports. | 11,354,175 pesos, and that for 1927-28 at 9,192,205 
PED eras cise ta) ar eb rea et Bw lw Ips Re $12,350,271 $10,712,210 pesos. Revenues have not come up to expectations, 
PACT OB ie AB ic an oc ltinters 14,157,963 14,591,012 | however, and deficits have resulted. The ‘peso {s 
AO ZR 2 arare. bie sia Sys o.atecpse is 14,696,128 14,176,322 | approximately 50 cents. 
OFA MD ot coal giaik'sia'cia-dieis ole 20,237,565 19,403,762 The foreign debt, of fifty years’ standing, held in © 
V925=26 23 oi) one aes oe .... 18,851,406 20,184,005 | mngland with accrued interest (unpaid since 1872), 
SAT Soy per Rae ea Ce 15,751,320 15,299,088 | amounts to approximately £30,000,000. An agree- 
Trade with the United States was: ment was concluded with the Council for Foreign 
Fiseal Years. Imports. Exports. Bondholders in Washington, Oct. 29, 1925, and 
Pe A ae ee ve seb ye sya qhntierete $10,359,613 $1,438,755 | ratified by the Honduran Congress on March 8, 1926, 
LD Des tn ee ecalie vipes Gah se 2a 11,524,566 1,976,572 | for the liquidation of the debt by the payment of a 
ULAR Oa we FE 1b oie ola) oalaie's. = 11,317,376 1,329,251 | total of £1,200,000 in semi-annual installments 
ODE 2s Als caitthts at's cess ates 15,567,869 2,318,619 | without interest over a period of 30 years. Honduras 
VOD DIAG i ita es ain w cleve sles =~ 14,030,158 1,377,767 | also floated a loan of $500,000 in the United States 
MGB fic ie sigs siete she dae ota 12,057,020 1,194,855 | in 1926, The internal debt, Auz. 1, 1926, amounted 


to 19,166,355 pesos. On Sept. 1, 1926, 3% bonds 
to the amount of 10,000,000 pesos were issued to 
amortize the floating debt. 

The Congress on April, 1926, adopted a law 
establishing the gold standard for the currency, 
which had been on a silver basis and fluctuated with 
the price of silver. The new unit. will be called the 
lempira (=$0.50 gold). A law was passed pro- 
viding for the establishment .of a National bank, 
witn 8 capital of 2,000,000 lempira; one-half to be 
subscribed by the state. ’ 

Imports and exports for six fiscal years: 


HEJAZ, KINGDOM OF THE 
(See under Arabia.) 


: HOLLAND 
(See Netherlands, the.) 


HONDURAS, REPUBLIC OF 

ARBEA, 46,332 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of Jan. 1, 1923, 773,408. 
CAPITAL, Tegucigalpa, pop., 1921, 38,950. 
President, Dr. Miguel Paz Barahona, 1925-29, born 

1863, inaugurated Feb. 1, 1925. 
Premier, Fausto Davila (Foreign). 

Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raising 


state of Central America, bounded on the north by DO24 6 oo Fs ac on ely a oe 11,137,917 _ 7,897,047 


paar aie ya ey ee 2,755 11,983; 
the Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by Nicara- 1938 Lp dai eat ead co ig 3 na 13°456,000 
gua, on the south and west by Salvador and on the Trade with the United States was: 
west by Guatemala. The latter boundary is now ene Year. sues pee cae | 
being determined by a scientific party administered Boece e cece eee eee eee eee , ’ . +26: 
by the American Geographical Society. The coast | 1233---------- oh aa "Y100,074  §959;626 
line on the Caribbean is 400 miles long, tue chief | jg9o5_°°7°17772°772 777077 apo Adie 
ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, Omon, | 1926......1.............. 7,540,286 8,7195834 


Roatal and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side it has a 
coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of Fonseca, with a 
port, Amapala, on Tiger Island, three hours by motor 
boat from San Lorenzo on the mainland, connected 
with the capital, 82 miles by a good automobile 
road. The country is mountainous, very fertile, 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. It is about the size of Pennsylvania. 
Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped. 
The chief export is bananas, grown on the Carib- 
bean. coast, 16,200,000 bunches being exported in 
1925; exports of cocoanuts in 1925 being 5,215,300; 
raw sugar 27,963,700 pounds; and coffee 1,640,500 


HUNGARY, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, 35,901 square miles. (Some boundaries to 
be determined.) ; : 
POPULATION, census of December, 1924, 8 
160,000; estimated, Jan. 1, 1926, 8,368,273 of 
which 90% are Magyars and 7% German. ° 7 
CAPITAL, Budapest. Population census 1920, 
928,996 (with suburbs, 1,217,325), estimated 1925, 
960,535; other cities, Szeged, 119,896; Debreczen, 
103,229; and 10 others exceeding 40,000. 
Regent, Admiral Nicholas von Horthy, born 1867 
elected March 1, 1920. 5. | 
Premier, Count Stephen Bethlen, born 1873, t } 
office Apr. 14, 1921. : : ia | 
Hungary for a thousand years has been the abode 
of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom forming an 
integral part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
becoming an independent republic after the war, 
it was much reduced in size by the Treaty of the _ 
Trianon, June 4, 1920, losing Transylvania to Rou- | 
mania, Croatia and Slavonia to Jugo-Slavia. Pre- 
war it had 25,000,000 4 here on 125,608 square 
miles of territory, or a I 
Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee; now it is slightly 


port is very backward but is being improved. The 
country has 889 miles of railroads, laid mostly to 
provide for the fruit trade. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Indians with an admixture of Spanish blood. 

By the 1926 census there were 11,497 land owners 


holding 1,712,891 acres). In coffee were about 98,000 

acres; in sugar cane, 78,000 acres; in bananas, 19,000 

ees in other crops, 350,000 acres; and the rest in 
orest. 

The country is governed under a Constitution, 
proclaimed Oct. 3, 1924, which provides for the direct 
election by the people of a President for a four year 
term, and a Chamber of Deputies of 43 members, 
chosen for four years, The President appoints.a 
Cabinet of five Ministers. It provides for an eight- 
hour day and one day of rest a week; for state regu- 
lation of savings funds; and for an institute of social 
reforms to promote co-operative associations, hous- 
ing, insurance, public health, and protect women 
and children at work. The Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion. 

Education is free and compulsory. There were in 
1926, 2.909 primary schools, with 3,212 teachers and 
103,852 pupils, A campaign against illiteracy was 
begun in 1927. There is a university at the capital. 
Military service is compulsory, with 2,900 in the 
regular army and 43,577 in the first line of the reserve. 
Of the wih and import trade 95 per cent. is with 
the Uni States. 

Constitutional government in Honduras ceased 
on Jan. 31, 1924, none of the three candidates for 
President haying received a majority at the polls or | 
in Congress. President Guiterrez held on as dic- 


to be determined by a mixed commission. + | 

A treaty of friendship with Italy was negotiatedin — 
1927 (ratified May 19). Hungary secured an outlet | 
to the sea in free port privileges at Fiume, transit | 
across Serbian territory having been agreed to by — 
that government. ~ 

Hungary had the best harvest in\a decatle in | 
1923, a bad ome in 1924, and good ones in 1925 and _ 
1926. The production in 1925 was: Wheat, 1,950,000 | 
metric tons; rye, 826,000; “barley, 553,000: oats, | 
330,000; maize, 2,360,000; potatoes, 2,360,000; an 
sugar beet, 1,540,000. Of the wheat, 217,941 | 
}metric tons were exported to neighboring countries, — 
and 210,254 tons of flour and 84,711 metric tons 
ee and sugar Systinet 

n Hungary per cent. is ploughed land | 
23 per cent. forest and pasture. . ss ong 


Over 4,000,000 are directly or indirectly engaged 
in cultivating the soil. Under the land distribution 
law (No. 36), between June, 1921, and July, 1923 
33,000 buil sites of ahout 2,809 square yards 
each, with a total area o! 9,145 acres, were dis- 
tributed in 886 villages. An area totaling 189,406 
acres was also divided into agricultural “dwarf 
holdings’ of 3.5 acres each, and “small estates” 
of 17.5 acres each. Similar proceedings are being 
carried out in 2,456 villages. The number of in- 
dividual holdings under 11.5 acres is now estimated 
to be 331,882; of those between 11.5 and 115 acres 
to be 176,930; of those between 115 and 1,150 
acres to be 9,264; and over 1,150 acres to be 1,458; 
and that a total of over 18,600,000 acres has been 
divided up. By Dec. 31, 1925, when the law lapsed, 
901,193 acres had been distributed, 306,365 peti- 
tioners receiving land and 168,263 building sites. 

The textile industry has made great progress, the 
number of establishments increasing from 125 in 
1913 to 228 in 1925; operatives from 16,092 to 32,348, 
cotton spindles from 33,000 to 120,000, @nd cotton 
Jooms from 4,100 to 10,000. The total value of the 
product during 1926 was 338,500,000 gold crowns. 

Production of coal was 6,325,779 metric tons in 
1925; 7,202,026 in 1924; and 7,704,765 in 1923. 

Unemployment was 15,000 on Jan. 1, 1924, 
eee on March 1, 1926, and 19,654 on March 1, 


There were 5,416 miles of railroads in 1925, of 
which 4,548 were state owned. The building pro- 
Ser for 1925-26 called for 25,500,000 gold crowns. 

nh 1924-25 there was a surplus of reventie over 
expenditure of 7,764,321 gold crowns. Hungary 
has 687 miles of navigable rivers. 


FINANCIAL REHABILITATION 


Hungary's financial position was most desperate 
in 1923. She appealed to ‘the League of Nations, 
which, after investigation offered a 20-year 744% 
loan of 250,000,000 gold crowns (about $50,000,000), 
and placed Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Boston, Mass., 
in charge of her finances. He took up his duties at 
Budapest May 1, 1924. Rehabilitation proceeded 
So successfully that Hungary was released from 
supervision by the League June 30, 1926, and he 
went home, refusing to accept the proffered fee of 
$100,000. (See The World Almanac for 1927, 
page 629). 

Revenues for 1925-26 were 814,800,900 pengos. 
The budget for 1926-27 indicated no surplus, but 
revenues exceeded expectations, and reached 901,- 
100,000 pengos, bringing a surplus of over $1,000,000. 
The budget for 1927-28 estimated revenues at 
1,192,421,960 pengos, despite a lowering of taxes; 

and expenditures at. 1,192,225,320 pengos. 
Allied military control was abolished on March 
29, 1927 by the Conference of Ambassadors. 
. The City of Budapest floated a 6% 35-year 
$20,000,000 loan at 92 June 1, 1927, of which $10,- 
50,000 was placed’in New York. The city has 
assets of $192,802,171, a revenue in 1927 of about 
$26,900,000, a funded debt with this loan of $65,650,- 
000, and has balanced its budget for the past three 
years. 
Hungary completed the funding of her debt to 
the United States for relief supplies furnished 
just after the armistice by delivering to the Treasury 
on May 29, 1926, bonds for $1,939,000, which are to 
run sixty-two years. 

Hungary’s national wealth is estimated at 15,- 
676,000,000 gold crowns ($3,135,200,000) and her 
national income at 2,752,000,000 ‘gold crowns 
a5) 400,000), two-thirds of which is from agri- 

ture. 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


On the breakup of the Dual Empire, Oct. 31, 
1918, a revolution began the movement for a re- 
ublic, King Charles abdicating Nov. 13. Three 

4 Has s later the republic was proclaimed with Count 
Michael Karolyi as Provisional President. Dis- 
order followed; a Bolshevik government with Bela 
Kun dominant was set up March 22, 1919, but 
‘was swept away with assistance of the Roumanian 
A national government was re-established 


* 


a 
ate 


_  King-Emperor 
.1921 failed dismally._ - 
-. The three possible Hapsburg claimants for the 
‘throne are Archduke Otto, born Nov. 20,.1912, son 
of the late: Emperor-King Charles, and Empress 
Zita, Archduke Joseph Francis, born March 28, 1895, 
son of Archduke Joseph, and Archduke Albert, born 
July 24, son of the eno usly wealthy Archduke 
Frederick. Premier len, on May 23, 1927, 
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declared that he would not allow the question to be 
discussed, and that a king was ‘“‘not possible in the 
next few years.” 

The lower house of the National Assembly has 
245 members elected by a restrictive franchise ex- 
tended to men over 24 and literate, and to women 
over 30, who had three children or earned an inde- 
pendent livelihood or had a diploma from an insti- 
tution of higher education or were wives of secondary 
school or college graduates. The elections of Dec. 
20, 1926, returned: National Unity Party (Bethlen’s), 
171; Christian Soctal Union, 35; Socialist, 14; other 
parties, 25. 

The old House of Magnates, in abeyance since the 
war, was reconstituted by law of Nov. 11, 1926, 
with about 240 members as an Upper House. The 
nobles (151 voting of the 187 who sat in the previous 
House of Magnates), elected 38 members from their 
number (overwhelmingly for the government), 40 
were named for life by the executive; 76 were elected 
for a five-year term, by county councils and munici- 
palities; 40 elected for'a ten-year term by Chambers 
of Commerce, industry and agriculture and academic 
institutions; 31 representative of the Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish Churches; and 6 high dignis 
taries of the State. Parliament was opened in 
medieval state on Jan. 29, 1927. In case of disagree- 
ment a bill passed a second time by the Lower House 
becomes a law without assent by the Upper Chamber. 

Freedom of religion is a fundamental tenet of 
the new state, with equality between the many 
divergent sects. Four state universities had 10,335 
students in 1924. Education is compulsory for 
children from 6 to 12 and illiteracy is decreasing. 
The national army under the treaty is Hmited to 
35,000 men and officers, all volunteers; other forces 
numbering 31,500 being police, gendarmerie and 
custom guards. Hungary has no air force and no 
navy. 

Hungary became a member of the League of 
Nations in September, 1922. 

The Hungarian Parliament, by act of Nov. 21, 
1925, established a new monetary unit of gold, 
the pengo (meaning ‘‘jingler’’) complete transition 
to be effected by Jan. 1, - One) pengo= 
$0.1748985 =0.8631578 Hungarian gold crown=~ 
12,500 paper crowns. It is divided into 100 fillers. 
Gold, silver anid copper coins are to be minted. 
Banknotes are issued by the Hungarian National 
Bank only. The note circulation, June 30, 1927, was 
428,000,000 pengos, with a cover of 189,000,000 
pengos. ; 

Saving deposits on July 1, 1927, totalled 308,500,- 
pengos, about 30% of pre-war deposits. 

Imports and exports in gold crowns (1 = $0.2026) 
Jo four years were: 


ear. Imports. Exports. 
TODS Sa UREN CUS oe 423,000,000 338,100,000 
OE ido wioye-9 5 = POT ieee 702,800,000 575,000,000 
85k hie eases Memo ee nae 739, ,000 700,100,100 
TOG inns skin dinles chatntn > Sauter 835,400,000 748,100,000 

Trade with the United States was: 
Calendar Year. ports. Exports. 
1922. Ade Se E Pa Nee cee $136,958 $263,845. 
RODAS ise Cow ves att ate ahs, srate 127,701 1,312,674 
TOI ..2 we eee BAA 0,468 ‘588,247 
POD ..<5 Detialely optdett ses «ere deree 819,283 719,458 
L926. acts ojo oi Setop a bprass atta ate 86,842 873,113 


ICELAND, KINCDOM OF 
AREA, 39,709 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 94,690; estimated 


1925, 99,836. ] 
CAPITAL, Reykjavik; population, 1925, 22,022, 


| King, Christian X. (See Denmark.) 


President of the Council, Jon Thorlaksson (Finance), 

March 22, 1924. 

Iceland is an island in the North Atlantic Ocean 
with an area nearly equal to that of Kentucky. It 
is of volcanic origin and has many geysers and hot 
springs. It is treeless. Agriculture engages 43,411 
of the people, who produce hay, potatoes and turnips 
mostly. Domestic animals number 629,000, in- 
eluding 550,000 sheep (census of 1923), and furnish 
five-sixths of the exports. The fisheries output in 
1920 was valued at 32,670,000 kroner. Imports 
include all necessaries. There are no railways, but 
379 miles of roads. Its mercantile marine in 1925: 
was 149 vessels, of 24,582 tons. 

Rich discoveries of aluminum clay and of iron ore 
in Mt. Sodarnaes were made in 1927. 

Iceland was an independent republic from 930 
to 1263, when it joined with Norway. The two 
came under Danish rule in 1381. en Norway 
separated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained 
under.Denmark. In i918 Denmark acknowledged 
celand as a sovereign state, united with Denmar 
only in that the Danish King, Christian X., 


wae. 
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also to be King of Iceland. Its permanent neu- 
trality was guaranteed. _Provisionally until 1940 
Denmark has charge of its foreign affairs, and a 
joint committee of six reviews bills of importance 
to both states. 

Iceland has evolved strange social customs and 
traditions; is admitted to have attained approxi- 
mately absolute justice of the sterner sort, and 
in its constitutional monarchy to have developed 
an excellent democracy. Iceland has neither army 
nor navy, nor fortifications. ; 

The Althing (Parliament) is composed of an 
Upper House of 14 and a Lower House of 28. Men 
and women over 25 enjoy the suffrage. 

Leif Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Iceland 
in the year 1000 and discovered the American 
mainland, starting a colony called Vinland, probably 
at New Bedford, Mass. 

The unit of currency is the krona—$0.268 at 


97.270 
177,877 


IRAQ, KINGDOM OF THE 


MESOPOTAMIA. 

a (British Mandate.) 

AREA, 143,240 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 2,849,282; divided, 
Sunni Mohammedans, 1,146,685; Shi’ah Mo- 
hammedans, 1,494,015; Jews, 87,488; Christians, 
78,792; of other religions, 43,302. By _vilayets, 
Bagdad, 1,360,304; Basra, 785,600; Mosul, 2,- 
849,282. Estimated, 1923, 3,000,000. 

CAPITAL, Bagdad, population, 1920, 145,000, 
port, Basra, population, 50,000, Mosul (on the 
site of Nineveh), 60,000. 

King, Feisal (born 1887), third son of El Husein ibn 
Ali, King of the Hejaz, crowned Aug. 23, 1921. 
Premier, Gen. Jafar Pasha al As Kari (Foreign), 

Noy. 21, 1926.) 

High Commisstoner of Great Britain; the Mandatory 
Power, Sir Henry R. C. Dobbs, K.C.S.1., K.C. 
M.G., K.C.1.E.,fApril 1, 1923. 

Mesopotamia (in classical days “the country 
from Mosul and Tikrit on the Tigris to the borders 
of Sygia)’’ is the name now applied to the whole 
Buphrates country in southwest Asia—the former 
Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. 
The Arab name for this territory is Iraq. It is 


bounded on the north by Kurdistan, Turkey; on the 


east by Persia; on the south by the Persian Gulf and 
Kuwait and on the west by the Arabian and Syrian 
deserts. The boundary lines are indeterminate. 
It is as large as the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The country is a great alluvial plain stretching 
from the Persian Gulf 400 miles north, rising in 
rolling hills in Mosul and beyond to the Hmestone 
mountains of Kurdistan. The climate is sub- 
tropical and the rainfall (all in the winter months) 
is scanty, Bagdad peepeetnd 6.64 inches in 29 years. 
The temperature varies dely; 120 in the shade 
is not uncommon, and severe frosts in the winter. 
The country is unhealthy, demanding extreme 
care. Mosquitoes and sand flies are pests, and 
malaria and ‘“‘Bagdad boils’ are common. Dysentery 
and fever are prevalent; cholera, the bubonic plague 
and typhus fever have frequently scourged the 


country, 

The soil is of extraordinary fertillty, and engineers 
estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers could 
irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,000 
of varied crops in summer. Half of this area, the 
report of Sir William Willcocks, engineer, says, 
could be immediately reclaimed if the ancient sys- 
tem of canals and drains were restored. nly 
regulatory work is attempted at present and about 
1,500,000 are under water and improvements in 
methods of cultivation are urged. Wheat, barley, 
rice and millet are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Cotton is being grown and 
large yields are possible.. Dates are grown in the 
tidal stretches of the Shatt el Arab and the hundred 


miles from Fao to Qurna on both sides of the river 
is a continuous date ee Dates are a staple © 
food of. the Arabs; in 1926, 151,020 tons, and in 1925, 
1P ED tons, valued at about $6,000,000, were ex- 
ported. 

Large flocks of sheep (over 5,000,000 in 1924) 
are raised in the north, and wool and skins form 
a considerable export. In 1925, 12,750 tons of wool 
(9,844 tons in 1926), and 3,500 bales of cotton was 
exported. Industries, Le ianaiy silk spinning, leather 
working, etc:, are for the local market only. 

The chief port is Basra, 70 miles up the Shatt 
el Arab from the Persian Gulf. A railroad runs 
from Kalat just south of Mosul to Bagdad (designed 
to be part of the Berlin to Bagdad ratiroad) and 
the English have connected Bagdad and Basra by 
rail (opened Jan. 13, 1920). The control of the 
Bagdad railroad passed into British hands in 1923. 
The railroad mileage on March 31, 1926, was 8il. 

The great value of the country to Great Britain 
is its petroleum. In southeastern Mesopotamia, 
Great Bri§ain has built great refineries to handle 
the product of the country and of Persia, which 
is now comparatively small, but the reserve is 
reat. The Government has awarded concessions 
n the Bagdad and Mosul Vilayets to the Turkish 
Petroleum Co. and test drilling began April 5, 1927, > 
to explore 96 square miles. In this company the 
Anglo-Persian (British), the Royal Dutch Shell, a 
french group ahd an American group (the Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J., the Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., the 
Pan-American, the Gulf Refining Co. and the 
American Refinery Co.) each has a one-quarter 
interest. 

The mandate under the Treaty of Peace with 


Turkey, 1920, for Mesopotamia as an independent 


state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indian forces having conguered the 
country during the World War, occupying Basra 
on Nov. 22, 1914, and Bagdad March 11, 1917. 
A British High Commissioner set up a provisional 
Arab Government with the Naqib of Bagdad at 
the head, in November, 1920. Emir Feisal, third 
son of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, then King of 
the Hejaz, who made a notable reputation as a 
soldier during the war and as a diplomat at the 
Paris Peace Conference, presented himself as 4@ 
candidate for the throne. He was chosen ruler 
by acclamation as a constitutional democratic 
sovereign, a choice subsequently ratified by a refer- 
endum, and was crowned at Bagdad Aug. 23, 1921. 
Since then the British garrison was gradually re- 
duced; in March, 1927, the last English battalion 
was withdrawn, leaving one Indian battalion and 
five air squadrons, each of 12 planes. 

The Iraq army numbers 8,000 men. 

A treaty of alliance between Ir and Great 
Britain was signed on Oct. 10, 1922. Under it 
King Feisal agrees to be guided by the advice of 
King George on international and financial obliga- 
tions and interests for the whole period—twenty 


; 


years—of the treaty. Great Britain agrees to give 


such support and assistance to the armed forces 
of the Hing of Iraq as may be necessary. 

By a protocol announced May. 3, 1923, it was 
prorised that the treaty would terminate upon 
raq becoming a member of the League of Nations, 
and in any case not later than four years from 
the ratification of peace with Turkey. A supple- 
mental treaty extending the duration of the treaty 
for twenty-five years from Dec. 16, 1925, with the 
same proviso, was signed Jan. 13, 1926, and ratified 
by Parliament, 260 to 114, on Feb. 
— officials in 1920 numbered 473; in 1927, 104; _ 
subordinate officials in 1920, 530; in 1927, 100; and © 
Hindoo officials in 1920, 2,200; in 1927, 600. j 

The Mosul question was placed before the League — 
of Nations by Great Britain in agreement with © 
Turkey and in October, 1924, a status quo as to the 
frontier was agreed to by both nations. 


Following a decision by the World Court that — 


the League Council was competent to fix the Turkey- 
Iraq boundary under the Lausanne treaty, and an- 
exhaustive report, by the League~committee on the 
uestion, Great Britain, the Iraq 


by agreement, Turkey, on June 16, accepted £500,-— 
000 cash. connection with this settlement 
Great Britain cancelled nearly £1,000,000 worth of 
el gecest debt owed by Iraq on account of roads, 
bridges, telegraphs, etc. ; 4 

The first Iraq Parliament, eighty-eight elected 
deputies (fifty-two Progressives and thirty-three 
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Nationalists) and twenty Senators appointed by 
- the King, met July 16, 1925. 

Revenues and expenditures in lakhs of rupees 
were: 


Rev. Exp. Surp. Def. 
1921-22.. 528.25 572.1 ates 43.88 
1922-23.,. 474.67 485 81)" 4... 11.14 

» -1923-24:. 509.4 424. 85.14 aot 
) 1924-25. . 527.33 464 .86 GAT" PTS 
T) 1925-26... 576.72 508 .14 68 .58 Met 
 1926-27.. 551.72 549 .63 2.09 can 


The share of the Ottoman public debt claim 
from the Iraq is £716,791,151, plus £T1,596,975 
" arrears, payable in 20 yearly installments. The 
- surplus is about 145 lakhs of rupees. 
Foreign trade in rupees and dollars was: Imports: 
1922-23,  16,78,22,168 ($53,703,000); 1923-24, 
» 18,14,84,113 '($58,075,000); 1924-25 _19,12,00,000 
F ($60,763,000) ; 1925-26, 10,70,40,626 ($34,013,500). 
Exports: 1922-23, 10,78,99,481 ($34,528,000); 1923- 
24, 13,57,91,335 ($43,453, ) ; 1924-25, 14,20,20,000 
($45,128,000); 1925-26 5,02,93,783 ($15,981,000). 
Trade with the United States in 1926 was: Imports, 
$2,483,486; exports, $982,836. 


ITALY, KINGDOM OF 


" ARPA, Pre-war Italy, 110,632 square miles; territory 
m: added by the war, 8,721 square miles, Grand 
total, 119,242 square miles. Colonial possessions, 
Eritrea, 45,435 square miles; Italian Somaliland, 
245,000; Libya, estimated (southern boundaries un- 
determined), 580,000; the Dodcanese Islands, 981; 
total, 871,416. Grand total, 990,658. 

_ POPULATION, Pre-war Italy, census, December, 
> "1921, 38,334,210; population added by the war, 
1,655,175. Grand total, 39,989.385. 


916,192. Total, 40,54 

- colonies, 1926, 42,706,082. 
CAPITAL, Rome, pop. (census of 1926), 767,983; 
other cities, Milan, 877,843; Naples, 857,729; 
Genoa, 588,233; Turin, 516,704; Palermo, 423,900; 
Catania, 270,998; Florence, 253,315; Trieste, 
248,524; Bologna, 221,282; Venice, 200,960; Mes- 
sina, 182,314; Bari delle Puglie, 145,568; Leghorn, 
118,902; Padua, 117,549; Ferrara, 112,950; Tar- 
anto, 107,000; Brescia, 102,030; and 33 between 
50,000 and 100,000. 


King of Montenegro, 
Crown Prince Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, 
born Sept. 15, Princess Yolande, born 


Mafalda, born - i 
Philip of Hesse, Sept. 23, 1925 (has two ae 


Premier, Benito Mussolini (Interior, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Army, Navy, Air and Corporations), took 
office Oct. 30, 1922. 
— The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italian 
peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast into 
the Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Elba and about seventy smaller ones, On 
the east is the Adriatic Sea, which it dominates; 
on the south, the Mediterranean, on the west be- 
tween the mainland, Sicily and Sardinia is the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and further north the Ligurian 
Sea. The Maritime Alps on the west separate it 
from France, the Swiss Alps in the north from 
Switzerland, and the Dolomites Alps from Austria, 
- and the Carnac aud Julian Alps on the east from 
_ Jugo-Slavia. The great plain shut in by these 
huge mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, 
- and watered by the Po (220 miles long) and the 
% ae shared by the provinces of Piedmont, Lom- 
ardy, Emilia and Benetia, stretches across the 
top from the Maritime Alps to the head of the 
Adriatic. Its maximum length is 360 miles. The 


Mountains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, 
ot down the middle of the peninsula as the Ap- 


ennines, with ma summits like Monte Cimone 
(altitude 7,103 feet) in the northern part, and the 
Gran Sasso d'Italia (9,560 feet) in Central Italy, 
nearing the western coastline in Campagna and 
running down (with altitudes of about 6,000 feet), 
through the southern province, Calabria, to the 
“toe of the boot’ at Cap Spartivento. | Across 
the narrow Strait of Messina the mountain range 
continues through the Island of Sicily with its 
famous volcano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 feet). 
The active volcano Mt. Vesuvius rises to the alti- 
tude. of about 4,000 feet on the Bay of Naples, and 
uorth of the Strait of Messina is the island volcano 
of Stromboli (3,040 feet). 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. Italy 
is slightly larger than New England and New York 
together, and has more than twice their population, 

Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to the 
sea—the Tiber, which flows through Rome, and 
the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. The 
rivers in the south are unimportant. - Between 
the spurs of the Alps lie seven beautiful Italian 


lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, Lugano, | 


Maggiore and Garda, the last being the largest 
and the last two over thirty miles long. All are 
of great depth. 

The Adriatic coastline from Rimini to Otranto 
is flat. with but one indentation, and with no har- 
bors worthy of the name save Brindisi. The silt’ 
brought down by the Po, the Adige and the eastern 
streams, also rising in the Alps, has built out the 
land from Ravenna to the Gulf of Trieste, with 
marshes and lagoons so marked a feature of the 
mouths of the Po and of Venice. ‘Trieste on the 
western side of the Istrian peninsula, and Fiume 
on the eastern side, were Austro-Hungary's sea- 
ports on the Adriatic. Trieste has been joined 
to Italy as a prize of war, and Fiume, after a bitter 
quarrel, occupatiun by d’Annunzio’s_ troops and 
much negotiation, was annexed to Italy in the 
presence of the King on March 16, 1924, in ac- 
cordauce with the treaty with Jugo-Slavia signed 
Jan. 27, 1924. 

The new province, Carnaro, has about 80,000 
population, and Port Barros (the Slav part of Fiume) 
and the Delta remain in Jugo-Slavia, which is the 
Basin Thaon de Revel for its shipping and lumber 
trade, though subject to Italian supervision. 

By treary signed April 5, 1925, Hungary obtained 
On the same day the 


roats, 

The birthrate for 1925 was 27.46; 1924, 2 
1923, 29.27. The death rate for 1925 was 1 
1924, 16.61; 1923, 16.56. 


8.18; 
6.58; 


The per ‘capita meat consumption in 1925 was 


18.12 kilos (40 pounds). 

The religion of the great majority is Roman 
Catholic, the census of 1921 reporting 123,253 
Protestants; 34,324 Jews, and 847,532 of no religion. 

Emigration has been very heavy. The United 
States census of 1920 reported 1,610,109 Italian-born 
In the decade before the 


it reached 230,000 in 1919, 412 
in 1921, 277,000 in 1922, 395,000 in 1923, 364,614 
in 1924, 312,038 in 1925, and 283,442 in 1926. 

On Jan. 1, 1922, 
the number of persons out of work was 544,775; 


on May 31, 1925, 101,000; on Aug. 31, 1925, 74/517; 
on Oct. 31; 1915, 85,770; on May 31, 1926, 98,000; 
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on Aug. 31, 1926, 78,300; on Nov. 30, 1926, 149,000; 
on Jan. 31, 1927, 225,000; March 31, 228,000; and 
June 30, 214,600. 3 

Italy has ten universities dating from the thirteenth 
century or the first years of the fourteenth. Famous 
among these are Bologna (founded 1200), with 
2,208 students; Genoa (1243), 1,450 students; Naples 
(1224), 5,330 students; Padua (1222), 2,447 students; 
Pavia (1300), 1,580 students; Pisa (1338), 1,140 
students; Rome (1303), 4,500 students; and Turin 
(1404), 2,200 students. The total number of students 
at the twenty-five universities in 1925 was 30,612. 

Much progress has been made in combating illit- 


eracy, which has been very great, especially in 


Calabria and other southern provinces. The per- 
centage has been reduced in 50 years from 69% in 
1871 to 27% in 1921. ‘The census of 1871 returned 
but 31 out of 100 above the age of six that knew 
how to read. In 1881 the number had increased to 
38; in 1901 to 51; in 1911 te 62; and in 1921 to 73 
(76. among males and 70 among females). 

Primary grade education is compulsory. Primary 
schools in 1922 numbered 5,902, with 12,407 teachers 
and 396,232 pupils; and other first grade public 


‘schools 125,542 classes, with 84,693 teachers and 


3,930,367 pupils. Secondary schools were Govern- 
ment, 1,279, with 296,878 pupils; private, 753, with 
39,099 pupils. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The total land 
area now comprises 76,597,157 acres, of which in 
1925 but 8.3% were unproductive. Of the cultivated 
and, 17,559,971 acres are given over to cereals; 
5,273,191 to temporary grass and forage; 10,032,526 
to other arable and fallow; 16,792,295 to meadows 
and permanent pastures; 3,686,969 to horticulture; 
13,790,504 to forests, including chestnuts; and 
3,089,970 productive, but uncultivated. The number 
of peasant proprietors is about 4,000,000, mostly in 
Northern Italy. The Government is speeding land 
reclamation schemes and intensifying technical 
training and has created an agricultural credit bank. 

The wheat acreage in 1926 was 12,145,000 (pro- 
duction, 6,005,000 metric tons); maize, 3,576,000 
acres (2,795,100 tons); oats, 1,243,500 acres (590,000 
tons); beans, 1,123,500 acres (375,000 tons) and 
potatoes 879,000 acres (2,311;000 tons). There are 
5,631,480 acres given over to lives and 10,581,400 to 
vineyards. Silk culture flourishes; 48,242,165 kilos 
(106,354,677 pounds) of silk cocoons being produced 
in 1925, and about 42,000,000 kilos (92,593,200 


‘pounds) in 1926. Dairy farming and cheese making 


is important in Northern Italy. Livestock in 1926 
numbered, horses, 1,000,000; asses, 952,000; mules, 
503,000; cattle, 7,100,000: pigs, 2,750,000; sheep, 
11,000,000; and goats, 3,000,000. The total value is 
estimated at 23,000 million lire. 

' Ttaly has suffered greatly from deforestation, but a 
determined effort has of late been made to reafforest 
the country. The chestnut crop is of great value. 
There are about 30,000 vessels and boats and about 
110,000 men engaged in fishing. 

Italy is not rich in minerai deposits and is especially 
lacking in coal: Much hydroelectric power is going 
to waste in the mountains, but in 1925 over 2,000 
generating stations produced 3,200,000 h. p. (2,860,- 
000 h. p. in 1924). The total consumption of energy 
in 1926 is estimated at 9,000 million k. w. h. The 
total investment was about $254,800,000. Italy is 
a large producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic 
regions of Sicily. The output. of sulphur ore in 1926 
being 1,835,000 metric tons. 

Italy is now equipped with nine powerful coke 
blast furnaces, 113 electric steel furnaces of large 
and medium capacity and sixty small ones. Produc- 
tion was 467,000 metric tons of pig iron in 1925 and 
522,000 tons in 1926; and 1,685,000 tons of raw steel 
in 1925 and 1,712,000 tons in 1926. 

Zine ore production in 1926 was 173,250. metric 
tons and of lead ore 53,980 metric tons. The posses- 
sion of the quicksilver mines of Idris in the territory 
taken from Austria, north of Fiume, makes Italy the 
foremost producer in the world, the output being 
1,830 metric tons in 1926. The quarry industry is 
important. Bauxite’production in 1925 was 195,000 
metric tons, and of aluminum 3,000 tons. 

Italy had in 1926, 123 cotton spinning mills with 
4,944,000 spindles, and 381 mills with 145,000 looms. 
Employees numbered 65,000. The artificial silk 
(rayon) industry is increasing rapidly. Production 
was 10,000,000 pounds in 1923; 30,000,000 in 1925, 
and 35,000,000 in 1926. : 

The deficit in operation of the state railroads 
(mileage 9,794), which was nearly 1,000 million lire 
in 1922-23 and nearly 500 million lire in 1923-24, 
was wiped out in 1924-25 by rigid economics and 
175,800,000 lire earned. The surplus reached 
378,000,000 lire in 1925-26. Traffic has increased 
30% since the war. The railroad staff, which on 
June 30, 1923, numbered 205,470, was reduced to 
171,987 on June 30, 1926. The government has 
electrified 531 miles and will electrify 4,000 miles in 


all. The deficits in the postal and telegraphic services 
which was 500 million lire in. 1 7 
lion in 1921-22, 340 million in 1922-23, and 66.5 
million in 1923-24, was also wiped out and 29,879,549 
lire earned in 1924-25, and 65,500,000 lire in 1925-26. 

The telephone system was handed over on July 1, 
1925, to five private enterprises, the country being 
zoned and the government retaining the interurbar 
and grand trunk lines. The government receives 
from 3% to 4% of the gross receipts and a proportion 
of net profits above 7%. 

The number of steamships in the Italian merchant 
marine Jan. 1, 1927, was 1,425, with a gross tonnage 
of 3,181,471; and sailing ships, 3,096, with a gross 
tonnage of 189,889. In 1926 there entered her ports 
237,987 ships of 63,552,570 net tons, of which 228,910 
of 49,939,485 net tons were Italian. The chief ports 
in order of tonnage entered were Genoa, Naples, 
Palermo, Leghorn, Venice, Messina and Catania. 
Genoa was the first port in the Mediterranean in 
1924 and 1925, but yielded place to Marseilles again 
in 1926 when 5,058 vessels of 8,982,539 net tons 
entered and discharged 6,192,142 tons of cargo. The 
amount of ship subsidies payable from 1926 to 1946 
on 20-year ‘indispensable’ service contracts is 
2,600,050,000 lire; on 10-year ‘‘useful’’ service con- 


8 
920-21, 448.2 mil- 


tracts, 507,300,000 lire; and on 5-year ‘‘useful’’ ser- ~ 


vice contracts, 97,429,500 lire. 
WORLD WAR LOSSES, 


Itaiy, divided, dismembered even for centuries, 
began to take shape as a unity when, following 
the war of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanue 
II. of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
in 1860 Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
joined, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples, 
and by The Marches and Umbria. The first Itallan 
Parliament assembled in February, 1861, and on 
March 17, 1861, declared Victor Emmanuel King 
of Italy. Mantua and Venetia were added in 1866, 
an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The Papal 
States were taken possession of by Italian troops 
on Sept. 20, 1870, after the withdrawal of the French 
garrison in the Franco-Prussian war (see Rome, 
See of), and by plebiscite on Oct. 2 were annexed 
to the kingdom, thereby rounding out United 
Italy. Italy suffered heavily in the World War, 
her northeast provinces having been overrun by 
the Austrians and Germans after a crushing defeat 
at Caporetto. Her loss in men was 650,000 killed 
and missing, 
from the war, according to the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Commission of Inquiry, issued in March, 
1925, was approximately 144,000,000,000 lire ($27,- 
792,000,000 at par of exchange). The increase in 
At lara that followed the war is given in detail 
above. 

The total expenditures to July 1, 1923, for re- 
construction of the devastated provinces was 12,148 
million lire, out of a total requirement of 18,718 
million lire. 

The air force, June 1926, consisted of 89 squadrons 
with about 1,300 airplanes. But royal decree of 
May, 1925, is to be-expanded during the next five 
years to 182 squadrons with a personnel of 31,566. 

The appropriations for the navy for five years 
from 1926 amounted to 3,392 million lire, with 
980 million in the budget for 1925-26. The avowed 
purpose is complete naval equality with France. 


and the total expenditure arising - 


The Trento, a swift 10,000-ton cruiser and sister 


to the Trieste, was begun at Leghorn on Feb. 9, 1925. 


The naval program calls for the construction of | 


four cruisers, 9 submarines and 12 destroyers. 

The army numbered 18,000 officers and 290,000 
men in 1926. The reserve numbers 2,350,000. 
Service is compulsory and universal. 


FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 6 


The Treasury had to meet by the end of November; 


1926, 15,489 million lire, of short-term treasury notes, : 


and had out also 1,170 million: of 5-year bon 

4,000 million of 7-year bonds, and 7,210 million o! 
9-year bonds. The lire (par of exchange=19.3 
cents) had dropped to a low mark of 3.295 cents in 
August. The Treasury boldly adopted the plan of 


having recourse to a compulsory conversion of the — 


short-term bills, and of the five and seven-year bonds 
into a new consolidated 5% ‘‘Lictor” loan at 116% 
of stock in each 100 lire of bills and 10714 to 11514 
for the bonds, which were to be floated and simul- 
taneously offered for public subscription at 8714. 
The conversion of the 9-year bonds i optional. A 
very strong Cempeien was waged. When it closed 
on Jan. 18, 1927, 3,150 million lire had been obtained’ 
from over 3,000,000 subscribers. 

On June 30, 1926, the Italian internal debt stood 
at 91,309 million lire; on June 30, 1927 it stood at 
83,675 million lire, having been reduced by 7,634 
million lire; the heaviest items being a decrease o 
2,623 million lire in outstanding ordinary bonds and 
2,500 million lire in government currency in circ 


i 
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tion. These figures do not include the results for Municipal self-government was taken away from 
-ghe conversions into the Lictor Loan. The debt on | Rome in October, 1925, and the city administration 
_June 30, 1923, was 95,144 million lire, its high mark. | placed in the hands of a Governor appointed by the 
The_lire steadily rose to 3.689 cents in September; | Government by royal decree. Prince Ludovico 
_ 4214 in Nevember; 4.345 in January, 1927; 5.02 in | Spada Potenziani, Dec. 4, 1926). He has full powers 
April; 5.582 in June, and 5.455 in October. Defiation | hitherto possessed by the mayor, aldermen and 

_ ‘brought economic hardship which the government | council. 
id met with decrees compelling the acceptance of lower There are 9,148 Communes, All had been self- 
> wages, lower rents, etc., and sought to keep the] governing, Jan. 1, 1927. By the law of Feb. 4, 1926, 
appreciation of the lira in check, declining, however, | the administration of all with less than 5,000 inhabi- 

_ to make a revaluation of the lire, though on June 2, | tants (over 7,000 in number)4 was vested in a “po- 

+1927, announcing its intent to stabilize the lira at | desta," appointed by the Government for five years. 

_ its tien value, about 5.5 cents. By decree of Aug. 30 this was extended to all Com- 
© aaillion lire, and for 199-26, 2,208 million ire, The | A dr 
4 ion lire, and for -26, 2, on lire. The A drastic press censorship law, passed in July, 1924; 

final estimate for 1926-27 was: Revenues, 18,556} was put vigorously into effcct’ of Jan. by 1925. 
» _iiillion lire; expenditures, 19,377 million lire, showing | Fascist and anti-Fascist, disturbances continued 
DP fomever, eo “had there was infact a; surplus‘ ef | of Seer Masta sac posal ena wan tlewed Se 

. i ; of | o ee Masonry was passed and was followe 
, 405 pamion lire. be nctr wtits be may for cole many serious disorders.» d by 
was: Revenues, 19,62C million lire; expenditures, In five years Premier Mussolini has concluded 
19,329 million lire. treaties of conciliation and arbitration with these 
nations: Great Britain, Jugo-Slavia, Sswitzerland 
Austria, Germany, Spa Roumania, Albania, and 
Hungary. 

Theo atory eight-hour day and forty-eight hour 
week established by decree in April, 1923, gave way 
on June 29, 1926, to another decree extending the 
working day to nine hours. Further decrees (which 
by act of Parliament in December, 1925, have the 
force of laws), on that day restricted daily news- 
papers, already under extreme Fascist censorship or 
contre!, to six pages, only one newspaper to be per- 
mitted to each province; prohibited the opening of 
new bars, cabarets, cafes, hotels, pastry shops and 
all-night resorts; prohibited construction of houses 
of a luxurious type, and indenfinitely suspended all 
paeedins communal and municipal elections. By 
aws approved May 18, only Fascist labor unions 
are recognized and all labor disputes must be sub 
mitted to compulsory arbitration. 

Premier Mussolini before the Fascist Grand Coun- 
cil at Rome, April 21, 1927, promulgated the ‘‘Fascist 
Charter of Labor,” which asserts the State’s undis- 
puted right directly to control all forces of produc- 
tion, acting as guardian of both capital and labor, 
estab! equalities of rights and duties between 
them, compelling both to carry out their tasks for 
the common good, punishing infractions, and main- 
taining peace between them at any cost. Capital and 


A sinking fund for the reduction of the internal 
debt was set up in 1927, beginning with a capital of 
2,090 million lire composed of surpluses from previous 
' budgets. It will be increased each year by 500 
Million lire plus all future budget surpluses. 

“Ss The Fascist government declared on Aug. 1 that 
~ in five years it had abolished, or reduced, 30 taxes 
_ with loss to the exchequer of about 2,500 million lire. 
By decree in 1927 an annual tax was laid on bachelors 
between the ages of 25 and 65, applicable to about 
1,700,000 persons, and expected to bring in 100,000,- 
lire yearly. 
~ The war debt to the United States was funded on 
~ Novy. 14, 1925, at $2,042,000,000, payable in sixty-two 
2. agree equivalent in gold lire to $359,837,003, which 
_is its present value at 5%. ‘The war debt to Great 
' Britain, £610,840,000, was funded Jan. 27, 1926, 
the payments to be £2,000,00G to current year, 


' Sept. 15, 1987. 
; A deflation policy was adopted by the government 
" on Aug. 31, 1925, under which the gold reserve of the 
» Bank of Italy is to be increased by 500,000,000 lire 
and the paper circulation decreased immediately by 


associations or syndicates, all relations (including 
social welfare), between them being carried out 
through broad eollective contracts. Strikes, lock- 
outs, sabotage, etc., are absolutely forbidden and. 
especially created labor courts are given final auth- 
ority to settle disputes. The charter guarantees a 
six-day week, holidays on pay, indemnity on dis- 
charge, but does not fix hours and declares against 
the minimum wage. ; 

On March 27, 1927, honoring the anniversary of 
the founding of the first ‘fighting fascio,”” March 23, 
1919, at M by Benito Mussolini, 80,000 young 
“blackshirts,” having reached the age of 18, were 
solemnly given rifies and inducted into the party and, 
thereby, into the Fascist Militia, bringing the to 
of the militia up to 380,000, including both standing 
and reserve. 

Official Fascist organizations on April 22, 1927, 
had a total membership of 2,168,923, divided as 
follows:. Fascisti, 811,996; Women Black Shirts, 
50,161; Vanguardists (the youths’ er rity 
2 ; Balilla re A ala organization), 405,9 


147.674 million lre, with a gold reserve of 2,646 
million lire. 

From Jan. 1925, to June 1, 1927, Italy has placed 
~ Joans for productive purposes in the American and 
, British markets aggregating $298,100,000, of which 
 $100,000,000 were for the State, $60,000,000 for 
" Rome and Milan, and $138,100,000 for industrial 
purposes 


GOVERNMENT UNDER FASCISM 
The country is governed under an expansion of the 
» Constitution granted to Sardinia in 1848. The 
~~ executive authority is exercised by the King, acting 
- through a Minister. The legislative power rests with 
the King and 2 Parliament of two Houses. The 
Senate is composed of nine Princes of the Blood and 
t+ men nominated for life by the King; the 
aaa in 1926 was 393. The electoral law of 1920 
rovides for universal suffrage of all men and women 
a: a years old, a = electoral ee of 1919 pro- 

vided for proportional representation. 

- Partial inunicipal suffrage was granted to women 
in a law passed May 16, 1925. It was restricted to 
women over twenty-five who had been decorated, 
or were mothers or widows of war cead, guardians 
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Fascist L .215; girls, 80,034; university 
students, 12,500; public inten 251,000; teachers, 
79,000; railway men, 65,000; postal workers, 41,000; 
public ‘utility workers, 77,000. 
Fascism has been in power since the march to 
Rome, Oct. 28, 1922. 
Italy is a member of the League of Nations. 
oreign trade figures are (lira=$0.046 in 1923; 
$0.0236in 1924, $0.0398 in 1925, and $0.0389 in 1926): 
Imports, 1922...lire 15,764,764,872 ($709,414,419) 
10834. \.6 % TF 


; pre epanone ee and paying annual taxes of : ; 795,081,858 (3790°077:000) 

Bp not less than 1orty veeriiament J five years, but the| ¢.  1924-+.. 7 19,888.445,000-_ (sae. Bea.any 

King has power to dissolve the Lower House at any a 1938 - Se ia Sno 000} 
time: a new election must follow within four months. 1036 --- «’ “9'399'367,061 — ($418,600, 

| Ail money bills must originate in the Lower House. | Exports, 1002. -- 4, sir) s5'aae'307 {3 Bate 

f Fromler Mussolini forced through Dot J ussign |  _ 1924--2 < 14.318.290;000 ($826,284.00, 
ieectiinds 4 ‘ TIl # 18'265,427)1 "964, 

' two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies} . 4326. Bon ib eh} 600000 (3738/98 anon 


to the party obtaining the largest number of votes 
in the Polections, the remaining third being dis- 


a tionately among the minority lists. ports. 
a7 Pee clsationof ‘April 6, 1924, the Fascista therefore | 1922........++-+-++--+s rgttyre $63,630,031 
* won 356 seats in a bloc; the Catholic Party won 39 Rt cif wv 01 BOT Be OB Ooeed Gos 
> seats; other constitutionalists, po; Bock oe 46; een TT Taba seo eas ono 
ie Pe te ge tal SSTSSIUIELEELD 157/401/862 102,627,161 


: ‘mans, 6. 


labor are organized in legally reorganized units called ~ 


Fe 
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Italian. Colonial Possessions. 
ERITREA. 


AREA, 45,435 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921; 405,681; of which 

3,900 are Italians.” 

CAPITAL, Asmara; population, 14,711. 
Governor, Dr. Jacopo Gasparini (1923). 

Italy’s colonial venture in Africa began in 1870, 
when the port of Assab, in the extreme southern 
part of Eritrea was purchased.’ Lagging interest 
was revived in 1885, when the colonial project waS 
vigorously pushed. An effort to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia was made in 1889, but was 
upset by King Menelek, who, with an army of 80,000, 
anpihilated a force of 12,000 Italians at the Battle 
o dona in 1896. Eritrea was constituted a colony 

Eritrea stretches for 620 miles along the African 
coast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
Dumeireh. To the west it is bordered by the Soudan 
and on the south by Abyssinia. The lowlands 
along the coast are very hot, but the uplands are 


cool, sometimes cold. Irrigation is necessary to 


supplement rainfall for the crops, and the soil is 
oor. Agriculture and stock raising are the chief 
ndustries. There is a railroad 75 miles long con- 
necting the seaport Massawa (population, 2,275) 
with the capital, Asmara (altitude 7,765 feet), which 
is being extended via Keren to Agordat (109 miles) 
to open up a cotton-growing district. Gold is 


/ mined in Hamassen and petroleum is found, but 


there has been as yet no development. 

Efforts to settle large numbers of Italians.In the 
uplands, the only part of the country where Euro- 
peans can live permanently, have been abandoned. 

The. budget for 1924-25 halances at 36,439,000 
lire; and that of 1925-26 at 36,439,000 lire. 

Imports. were: 1924, 146,129,077 lire (1923, 
106,103,172 lire); exports, 1924, 85,686,338 lire 
(1923, 36,729,439 lire). 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 
AREA, estimated 254,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, about 1,000,000. 
CAPITAL and port, Mogadishu; population; esti- 

mated, 14,000. 

Governor, Count Cesare de Vecchi (1923). 

Italy’s African colony, the Italian Somaliland, 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of 
Aden to the Juba River. The coast line runs in a 
northeast-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, 
with no indentation of importance. Jubaland, the 
valley of the Juba River, was taken from Kenya 
(German East Africa) and added to the colony 
to balance British and French acquisitions of former 
German possessions. This is called Transjuba 
and has an area of about 33,000 square miles and 
a population officially estimated at 12,000. Agri- 
culture and cattle and camel raising are the chief 
industries. In 1925 372 vessels entered the ports. 

The budget for 1926-27 balances at 67,199,132 
lire; this includes a state contribution to the re- 
ceipts of 42,330,000 lire, and extraordinary expen- 
diture of 8,629,132 lire. 

The imports for 1925 were 75,712,191 lire, and 
exports 28,519,338 lire. 


TRIPOLITANIA AND CYRENAICA. 
(Italian Libya.) 

AREA, Tripolitania, est., 350,000 tuare miles; 
Cyrenaica, 230,000 square miles. 

POPULATION,’ estimated, Tripolitania, 570,700, 
including 20,716 Europeans, of which i8,093 
were Italians; Cyrenaica, 229,700, including 
9,719 Buropeans, of which 9,402 were Italians. 
In all Italian Libya the population is 30 per 
cent. Arabs, 40 per cent. Negroes, 23 per cent. 
Jews, 7 per cent. Europeans. 


' CAPITALS, Tripoli, population, estimated, 70,000, 


and Benghazi, population, 35,000. 
Governor of Tripolitania, Gen. E. De Bono (1925). 
GOO of Cyrenatca, 8. E. Atillio Teruzzi (Dec. 2, 


Tripolitania and Cyrenaica; or Italian Libya, 
in North Africa, extend along the Mediterranean 
Sea from Egypt on the east to Tunis (French) on 
the west. On the south they extend into the desert, 
to French West Africa, and the Sudan, the 22° 
paralicl being the boundary line. The boundary 
on the east begins at El Sollum, Egypt, a somewhat 
irregular line south to a point 30 miles west of 
Siwa Oasis, thence due south on the 25° east meridian 
as arranged with Egypt in 1925. F 

Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States. and 
independent since 1714, was reconquered by. Turkey 


in 1835. During the Turko-Italian war of 1911-12; 
Italy proclaimed the annezation of Tripoli, which — 
was recognized in the Treaty of Ouchy, Oct. 18, 


1912. ; 

The territory was divided into two independent 
districts for administrative purposes May 17, 1919. 
In both provinces aatives had equal rights with 
Italians and there was a certain amount of local 
autonomy by elected local Parliaments, but on 
March 9, 1927, the organic law of 1919 was repealed. 
The legislative power is reserved to Rome, and the 
governors have purely administrative functions. 
Italian courts have full jurisdiction. 

The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and 
Arabic is generally spoken. 

The country is rather barren, but has date palm — 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. Some cereals, chiefly barley, are 
grown. Pasturage is abundant in  Cyrenaica, 
Sponge fishing is important; the value of the 
product in 1926 was 5,446,000 lire. There is con- 
siderable caravan trade to the south. The total 
railroad mileage is 132. 

Tripolitania budget, 1926-27: Colonial revenue, 
204,610,000 lire, civil expenditure, 93,787,000 lire, 
military expenditure, 190,823,000 lire. _ 

Cyrenaica budget, 1925-26: Colonial revenue, 
161,825,000 lire, civil expenditure, 53,000,000 lire, — 
military expenditure 108,825,000 lire. 

The trade of Tripolitania in 1924 was: Imports, 
198,672,038 lire; exports, 25,204,132 lire; of Cyren- 
aica, in 1923: Imports, 70,811,245 lire; exports, 


re. 

Trade of Italian Africa with the United States 
was: 3 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
1922 $7, 
83,047 


an : 8,185 
Fourteen Aegean Isies were occupied by i 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and thoug! 
claimed by Greece have been retained by Italy. 
Rhodes has been fortified. The other islands 
just off Asia Minor are Egeo and the Dodecanese. 
hares is 981 square miles, and population (1922), 
Tientsin—The Italian concession (June 7, 
1902) lies-on the left bank of Hai-Ho and is about 
130 acres with a population of 4,675 Chinese, sixty 
Italians, and 413 other Europeansin 1925. 


JAPAN, EMPIRE OF 

ARBA, Japan proper, 148,756 square miles. Korea 
(Chosen), 84,738 square miles; Formosa (Taiwan), _ 
13,944 square miles; Pescadores (Hokoto), 47 ~ 
square miles; Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto), — 
does square miles. YTotal, 260,738 square 
miles. 

POPULATION, Japan_ proper, census of 1925; 
59,736,704; Korea, 19,519,927; Formosa, 3,994,- 
236; Sakhalin, 203,504; total, 83,454,371. ‘ 


,511; Yawata, 118,376: Niigata, 941: 
Sasai, 105,009; Yokosuka, 101,792" ee 

ea Hirohito (the 123th of.his line); born Apr. 
29, 1901; succeeded his father, Yoshihito, Dec. 26, 
1926; and will be crowned in Kyoto in November, — 

1928. He was constituted Regent Nov. 25, 1921. 
because of his father’s ill health; married to 
oT plkes ee oe ae “children; — 

ess S , born Dec. 6, ; cess | 

renee Hiss, born Sept. 10, 1987.) eee 
remter, Baron Giichi Tanaka 4 
appointed Apr. 20, 1927. PoreleDy Pets aoa 

Home Minister, Kisabro Suzuki. 

Finance Minister, Chuzo Mitsuchi. 


The island empire of Japan lies in the north — 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia 
from 21° 45’ north latitude, the southern point of - 
Formosa (Taiwan), due east of Hong Kong, to 50° 
ee tiem latitude, the last of the Kurile Islands; — 
a few miles south of Kamchatka. h 
the southern half of the ialeuel, of sanrages ar 
the ancient Kingdom of Korea, annexed May 25, ft 
1915, on the mainland. Japan also hoids the 
Kwangtung peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) 
on a 99-year lease, and has the mandate for the 

L * 


% 


ae | 


' from the mi 


Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands, 
_former German possessions in the Pacific. 
' . The southernmost island is subtropical; the 
northernmost subarctic. Were the empire stretched 
out in the Atlantic off the coast of the United 
States at the same latitudes, Formosa would lie 
across Cuba and Southern Florida. Tokio would 
_ be due east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New 
York, and Sakhalin would lie athwart Newfound- 
land with the northernmost island, Paramushir, 
off Labrador. In area Japan proper is about the 
size of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio combined. 

Japan proper, the ancient empire, bears a strong 
likeness to the British Isles, similarly separated 
‘from the continent of Europe; its 148,756 square 
miles compares with Great Britain and Ireland's 
121,633, and its 59,736,704 inhabitants with the 
United Kingdom's 47,307,601. The Japanese coast 
is even more deeply indented. its coast line measur- 
ing 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan are far 
removed from the mountains or really distant 
from tne sea. The northern islands are a continu- 
ation of the Russian Karafuto chain running down 
through Yezo and the mainland. The continuation 
of the Kuentun mountain range of China appears 
in the southern islands, the ranges meeting in the 
grand Japanese Alps. In the vast transverse fissure 
crossing the mainland from the Sea of Japan to 
the Pacific rises the gate of volcanoes, mostly 
* extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred moun- 
tain Fujisan lifting its white cone 60 miles west 
of Tokio to an altitude of 12,425 feet. The earth- 
uake zone—where the average is said to be four 

ght ones a day, with very serious ones only every 
six or seven years—has its greatest centre along 
the Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokio. 

Soundings in 1924 by the Japanese naval survey 
ship Manshu found the lowest ‘‘deep’’ In the ocean, 
32,636 feet (over 6 miles), 145 miles southeast of 
Tokio. This lies at the bottom of a precipitous 
declivity 100 miles off Boshu. The “es also found 
@ submarine volcano, double Mt. Fuji in height, 
off Cape Ushio in Kii Province. Many of the 
earthquakes with accompanying tidal waves seem 
to have their origin here. 

A severe eathquake on March 9, 1927, destroyed 
or wrecked 10,000 houses, killed 2,275 persons, and 
injured 3,440, about 50 miles north of Kyoto. 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 


' * 

Japan suffered the worst disaster in its history 
on Sept. 1, 1923, when a great carthquake shock, 
followed by a tidal wave and fire, destroyed the 
‘eapital city, Tokio, the third largest city in the 
world, Yokohama, the chief port, and many other 
towns and health resorts. 

The total number of casualties was 246,540, 
which 103,733 were wounded, 99,331 killed and 

and peubably all kill 


Under the supervision of the Municipal Recon- 
struetion piesa in Re Tokio, residential 


supplementing e 

$ a 122 on Boe! fee a taker a one 

Ps ut, replacing marr croo! 
nats id oer = ses large and fifty-two small 


It is 
with a 


{ zones are mapped out and fireproof build- 
- will be suosidized by the Government. Th 
has made a Soha ry appropriation 


: on work im Yokohama been 

a moeccr | On . 1, 1924, the city had 389,700 

inhabitants, which increased to 405,888 on the 1925 

census. On Apr. 1, 1927, nine towns and val 

were incorporated with the city, making its popula- 

tion 518,902, and trebling its area. Port conditions 
been tly improved. 


_ have grea’ 

, e islands of Shikoku and Kiushiu 
mate alana, fe ise, wongeruly ben 

° im e 

See eaise ae, is 255 miles long and 56 wide, 
' with @ coast line of 700 miles and a surface ex- 
- panse of 1,325 square miles. 
ee Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific 
side, by which flows the Japan Current, enjoys 
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delightful: winter weather. There is an abunc 
rainfall. The streams are short, swift and en 
unruly, of httle value for transportation, yet offer- 
ing a vast but as yet little developed supply of 
hydroelectric: power. Myriads of waterfalls add 
their charm to the magnificent scenery. The 
he ae of on port pe Petey makes an un- 
plunge o eet. ere ar 
mineral sprung are a@ thousand 
ree-fourths of the mountain land is unculti- 
vatable, and the soil of the rest is only moveravery 
fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard work 
and great frugality more than half the people wrest 
tneir living from the soil. There is a rich supply 
of fish of many kinds in the sea, and fish is a staple 
diet, so a hardy, daring, self-reliant race of fisher- 
men has been developed. 

About three-fifths of the arable land is owned by 
small peasant proprietors, with holdings of an acre, 
more or less, each. More than half the land is used 
for grow: rice, the staple food of the country. The 
number of acres planted in 1926 was 7,740,190. 
The crop in 1926 was 284,572,925 U..S. bushels. 

The year’s excess of demand on rice over its supply 
(which, fap that from Japan's colonies, amount- 
ed roughly to 349,040,000 U. S. bushels), was about 
23,920,000 U. S. bushels, which was met by importa- 
tion from other countries. * 

Large crops are raised of wheat, barley, rye, millet, 
buckwheat, maize, beans and potatoes, also tobacco 
and tea. Mulberry trees are widely grown and in 
1926 the number of families engaged in silk culture 
was 2,060,351, with an output of 867,688,830 pounds 
of cocoons valued at 661,404,737 yen. There were 
259,842 boilers used in the silk industry, employing 
23,822 men and 286,096 women. 

Raw_ silk was exported in 1926 to the yalue of 
734,052,448 yen (879,657,088 in 1925); and silk 
Se the value of 133,070,505 yen (116,984,528 


INDUSTRIES. 


In the decade 1908-18 the number of industrial 
establishments doupled, increasing from 11,390 to 
22,391, with horsepower increased from 379,556 
to 2,006,098; men operatives increased from 248,- 
751 to 646,115, and women operatives from 400,- 
925 to 763,081. By the end of 1924 the number 
of factories had again doubled—48,394—with 1,977,- 
000 employees. 

The government census returned on Dec. 31, 
1924, 4,245,616 industrial workers; 1,835,991 in 
privately owned factories; 151,304 in government 
factories; 308,178 in mines; and 1,950,146 in other 
factories. Of these male operatives numbered 
2,882,983 and female, 1,362,636 The largest 
number were in the Osaka 
Tokio, 381,583; in Fukuoka-Ken, 340,048; in Kobe, 
229,706 7 

The 
the war; the capital was increased 288 per cent. 
by June, 1920, over the pre-war figure, with 3,- 
689,000 spindles as compared with 2,409,900 in 
1914. At the end of 1918 there were 6,710 fac- 
tories with 65,316 men and 218,041 women op- 
eratives. The loss in the earthquake was about 
15 per cent. (680,000 spindles). 
recovered in 1924, when the spindles numbered 
4,870,232, and the looms 64,225; the mill con- 
sumption of cotton was 1,938,000 
pounds, 30 per cent. of which was American. 

The value of cotton yarn exported was: In 1926, 


piece 
432, 000 y' 
in 1926 at 725,935,000 yen; and in 1925 at 923,356,000 


I 
31,271,000 ed in 1919;. 29,- 

5,384 in 1921; 27,701,711 
90 in 1924; 


were 
in 1925; and 1,760,000 
chief mining products since 19 

a large table accompanying this article. 


found in 


The difficulty of getting iron during the war — 


mpelled Japan to increase its foundries from 
sl to 250, and in 1919 these produced 613,000 
tons of pig iron and 553,000 tons of steel. Pig 
- 0 tons in 
in 1 


47.356 in 1924; a! 
up better in tonnage, 308,214 in 

1921, but dropped to 27,885 in 1924, 
in 1925. The imports of iron and steel in 1920 were 
1,969,000 tons; in 1921, 1,368,300; in 1922, 2,248,000 


district, 499,636; in 


cotton mills also prospered greatly during’ 


Production had . 


bales of 500. 
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634 Foreign Countries—Japan. 
REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF JAPAN, 1877-1927. ~ 
Fin. Expendi- Fin : Expendi- Fin. Expendi- | 
Year, Revenue. tee. Year. Revenue, ture. Year. Revenue, . ture, 
Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. \ 
'7T- 2,338,133 48,428,324) |’94-95. 98,170,028 78,128,643} |"11-12. 567,192,221 585,374,613 
HG) BENE) Gone eae] USA i sea Mal iets) rare] ehesees 
*79- 62,151,752 60,317,578} |’96-97 187,019, , 5 Aen : 5 , s 
S08, OP ae ood 63,140,897||'97-98.| 226,390,123) 223,678,844)|'14-15. 734,648,055] 648,420,409 
"81-82. 71,489,880 71,460,321||'98-99.| 220,054,127) 219,757,569 15-16.| 708,615,882} 583,269,853 
782-83 73,508,427 73,480,667||'99-00.| 254,254,524) 254,165,538 *16-17 813,308,614) 590,795,353 
*83-84 83,106,859 $3,106,859||'00-01.| 295,854,868) 292,750,059 "17-18 1,084,958,38: 735,024,252 
"84-85 76,669,653 76,663,108||'01-02.| 274,359,049] 266,855,824/|'18-19 1,479,115,804] 1,017,035,558 
"85-86 62,156,834] 61,115,313}|'02-03.| 297,341,424) 289,226,731 "19-20 1,808,633, 184] 1,172,328,305 
"86-87 85,326,145 83,223,960]||’03-04.| 260,220,758] 249,596,131 *20-21 2,000,652,322) 1,359,978,255 
"87-88 88,9161, 79,453,036||'04-05.| 327,466,936] 277,055,682 *21-22 2,065,711,186} 1,489,855,613 
"88-89. 92;656,934|  81,504,024|!'05-06.| 535,256,392) 420,741,205) |’22-23.|2,0 ,345,435) 1,429,689,622 
"89-90. 96,687,979 79,713,672||'06-07.| 530,447,807| 464,275,583) |'23-24 2,045,298, 267 | 1,521,050,305 
*90-91.| 106,469,354|  82,125,403||’07-08.| 857,083,817) 602,400,959. 124-25 ,|2,127,391,324! 1,625,024,073 
791-92.| 103,231,489 83,555,891||'08-09.| 794,937,260) 636,361,093)|’25-26. 2,071,369,312|1,561,272,295 
’92-93.| 101,461,911 76,734,740||'09-10.| 677,546,278) 532,893,635)|’26-27. 1,639,382,091/ 1,639,382,091 
"93-94 113,769,381 84'581,822!('10-11.! 672,873,778! 569,154,0281|'27-28. !1,730,058,000 1,730,058,000 


inclusive, consist. of 12 months each, from April 1 to March 31. 
1875-76 to 1925-26 represent the settled accounts; those for the financial years 1926-27 and 1927-28 are the 


budget estimates. 


tons; in 1925, 2,000,000 tons. About 4,033 factories 
were engaged in machine making, etc., 1925. 

Shipbuilding enjoyed an enormous boom dur- 
ing the war. The number of shipyards increased 
from 6 to 57, with over six times the amount of 
capital, and {n 1914-18 the twelve leading yards 
built 233 steamers of a gross tonnage of 972,807 
In 1919, Japan’s boom year in shipbuilding, 136 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 619,000 were launched. 
In 1922, only 16 vessels of over 1,000 with a total 
tonnage of 59,000 were launched. This slump 
was the cause of extensive unemployment, -100,000 
being out of work. General distress was avoided 
by ae pt of liberal bonuses to workmen on dis- 
taissal. 

Japan in 1927 had 7,837 miles of state owned 
railroads and 3,047 privately owned, a total of 
10,884. Announcement has been made of plans to 
make ‘the standard guage 4:85 feet and to complete 
the work of rebuilding in 20 years. Comprehensive 
plans have been made for the electrification of the 
Government railroads, the first_section to be the 
Tokaido line; 408 miles, from Tokio to Kobe. A 
railway tunnel 7 miles long is under construction 
between the islands of Kiushu and Honshu under 
the Moji Shimonoseki Straits. It is expected that 
it will be completed in 1933 at a cost of 20,000,000 


yen. 

The Japanese in continental United States, by the 
census of 1920, numbered 111,010 (in 1910 there 
were 72,157). Of these there were 71,952 in Cali- 
fornia (an increase of 30,000), 17,387 in Washing- 
ton, 4,151 in Oregon, and 2,686 in New York. In 
Hawaii they number 109,274, of which about 17,000, 
in Honolulu, are tradesmen and the rest labor on the 
Sugar and pineapple plantations or are farmers. In 
the Philippines there are 10,000. There are about 
16,000 in Canada, 3,000 in Mexico, 7,000 in Peru, 
30,000 in Brazil, 3,000 in Argentina, 18,000 in 
Malaysia, 12,000 in Australasia. In Manchuria, 
according to the official reports, there were 181,206 in 
1919, and in China proper, 31,987. The foreign 
visitors to Japan number about 30,000 yearly. 
Foreign residents in 1924 were 24,122. ° 


1922-23 the total subsidy was 6,668,605 yen, for 
1923-24, 6,825,787, for 1925-26, 6,787,726 yen, and 
for 1926-27, 6,902,243 yen. 

The merchant navy in 1926 consisted of 3,205 
Bteamers of 3,525,100 gross tons, 14,084 sailing 
vessels of 878,458 tons. 

There entered Japanese ports in 1925, 14,560 
steamers of 43,003,583 tonnage. Of these 612 of 
3,545,818 tons were American; 1,650 of 7,965,825 
pons.) British; and 11,465 of 28,251,357 tons, Jap- 

There are 41 ports open to foreign trade, the 
most important belng Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka 
on the Pacific Coast of the main island, and Niigata 
on the Japan Sea Coast, the port of transshipment 
for Vladivostok, | Nagasaki, on Kiushu Island, 
Tamsui, in Formosa, and Fusan, in Korea, are the 
ip portant ports. 

ual nationality was abolished by the Diet 
July 15, 1924, by an act providing that Japanese 
born in foreign countries, where birth gives nation- 
ality, shall lose their J: panes nationality from birth, 
unless formal action be taken to preserve their 
rights to Japanese citizenship. 

An alien land law passed March 23, 1926, went 
into effect on Nov. 10, 1926; it liberalizes conditions 
under which foreigners may obtain land in Japan, 
and bars from land ownership citizens of countries 


in which Japanese are prohibited from owning land. 
In 1926 the births in Japan proper were 2,104,405 © 
(34.77 per 1,000), and deaths, 1,160,734 (19.18 per 
1,000). In 1925, the birthrate was 34.92 and the 
deathrate 20.27. 
Japan adopted the metric system as the official 
ope by Imperial ordinance, effective July 1, 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The chief exports are raw silk, silk waste and 
silk tissues, cotton yarns and tissue, coal, earthen- 
ware and glassware, matches, refined sugar, ma- 
chinery, copper, tea, toys and camphor. The chief 
imports are raw cotton and _ textiles, machinery 
and iron products, oilcake, wool and woolen tissues 
sugar, rice, beans and peas, petroleum, crude rubber 
coal, flax, hemp and dyes. 

The United States is Japan’s best customer, tak- 
ing between 40 and 45 per cent. of her exports, 
chiefly raw silk, and supplying from 25 to 30 per 
cent. of her imports. Cnina is second, taking 25 
per cent. of the exports. 

luxury tax of 100% was placed on about 250 
articles in 1924, : 

The ‘invisible’ trade balance for 1925 is estimated 
at 211,000,000 yen by the Government, at 420,000,000 
yen in 1924, and at 384,000,000 yen in 1923. The 
cumulative import balance for fifty-six years (includ- 
ing 1923) was 1,123 000,000 yen. In forty-two ~ 
years J wor exports to the United States aggregated 
7,164,514,000 yen; with imports from the United 


States of 5,939,378,006 yen, the balance in favor of | 


Japan being 1,225,136,000. 
Trade with the United States was: 


Cal, Year. Imports. Exports. 
LOZ eine clncrssaiayer ow tveiet $218,403,482 $354,298,198 
1923... scerreeceeeee, 264,228,134 346,939,531 
LOZS «vate seeeweeveees 200,320,008 340,061,299 
1925. wn sseeeees slaps © areve 642,212 384,155,998 ” 
TDZ6., pis sumaieiee + 260,754,079 400,692,589 


FINANCIAL CRISIS OF 1927. 


A financial crisis shook Japan in March and April; 
1927, It began with some 30 bank failures, the most 
prominent being the Bank of Taiwan (Formosa), 
and the Fifteenth Bank of Tokio, and the bank- 
ruptey of the great industrial concern of Suzuki & 
Company. The fundamental causes. were frozen 


7 


credits Zollpwing. eae deflation of 1920, and the | 


earthquake of 3, which destroyed one-eighth of 


Japan’s national wealth. The Wakatsuki Govern- 


ment was thrown out by the Privy Council though 


it commanded a parliamentary majority, and Gen. 
Baron Tanaka was called to the ee 
18. He formed a strong cabinet with former 
Takahashi as Ministe 


1 qi 
counting 207 million yen in coring uae bills which 


still remained unpaid of the original ks 
A um capitali- 


zation of 1,000,000 yen for country banks, thus — 
tending to reduce the number. and weed out the — 
vision, A 
of Japan to 


z 


April 
remier 


VALUE OF JAPAN'S MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Pig Iron. Coal. Petroleum. 

Yen. Yen. Yen. 
2,042,913 63,144,000 3,145,502 
2,089,586 59,961,264 5,218,737 
7 1,736,734 63,623,773 6,520,871 

7,0. 2,025,235 58,213,680 6,428,51 
71 8 25,819,259 488,828 2,197,169 51,076,398 6,880,471 
059,497 4,761,652 27,133,448 R 1,964,649 55,006,501 :733,514 ~ 

6,799,072 5,896,084 40,252,061 531,282 2,304,614 61,412,837 377, 
+202, 5,635,124 42,012,126 617,866 2,582,245 70,956,121 | 12,498,506 
9,398,449 5,370,278 39,067,387 27,282 2,742,223 80,350,387 9,430,505 
10,804,546 5,287,624 53,731,798 76,389 2,497,130 65,068,894 9,873,413 
10,417,459 7,135,060 | 109,812,610 | 3,755,933 4,084, 80,625,582 14,996,695 
9,398,512 11,946,403 | 118,692,244 | 5,661,020 | 11,475,250 | 140,009,591 19,003,950 
0,252,085 | 12,622,005 90,390,232 | 4,152,991 | 37,778,788 | 286,032,498 | 30,417,097 
9,729,123 | 11,131,055 67,581,475 | 1,592,483 | 38,810,554 } 442,540,941 | 42'562,023 
10,352,701 9,865,435 47,577,402 | 1,384,172 | 20,384,123 | 418,073,754 | 35,356,655 
9,719,563 5,501,299 32,578,236 652,993 9,880,176 | 227,674,056 | 34,149,264 
0,012,660 5,636,903 37,427,163 702,970 | 26,556,32 250,915,845 || 25,151,176 
10,209,068 862,401 44/345,682 691,713 | 27,223,819 | 256,694,363 | 18,042,592 
0, eee 5,700,205 Se roy 969,862 | 25,461,426 | 241,614,059 | 19,455,114 


13,154,961 6,823,629 53,467,966 | 1,370,006 | 26,890,406 | 236/828'364 | 16'835'930 


Total value of all mineral production, in yen, | 072; (1922), 416,187,030; Grae 439,694; 104; (1924), 
) (1917), 442,516,068; (1918), 621,413,403: (1919) | 452,924,863; (1935), "450,926, 
710,520,488; ag20 635,391,637; (1921), '389,379,- 


FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN. 
(From data furnished by M. Tadao Wikawa, Japanese Financial Commissioner.) 
Exports. 


Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen 
12,908,978 »692,611//1898... 2... 277,502,157] 443,255,900 
14,543, 013 L 48,184,650//1899.. é 220,401,926] 435, 331,820 
17,968,609) l St 72 900. > 287,261,846 
17,026,647 201,46: 2,349, 255,816,645. 
2 S id 49. 831) |1903 ‘ -303, 271,731,259 


37 78 
Bie Bs ry 112, 511 
2,250,134|/1910...... 8;428/996 
67. 168, 7348||1911 Ps sene rrewcatt 
4,712,862)/1912...... 526,981,842 
544,113) |1913 -| 632,460,213 
29/356.968]}  66,503,659||/1914 591,101,461 
32/168,432| 81,044,745 708,306,997 
{304,252 127,468,118} 75 ce 27, 
5,455, 803. ht 033/1,035,792,443 
68 108,767 “608 


81,728,581 
62,927,268 
1,326,080) 
3g 257,172 2 ves 
. $ i 117.481. Le 230,728,041)/1923...... 
aweles s 138.11 17. ,260,578} 265,372,756//1924...... 
oer 117,842,761] 171,674,474 25... 21 112,305,587,000|2,572 "ea3, 000/4, 000 
as 163,135,077 219,300,772' 382,435,8491/1926...... 2'044;727,891!2, 377,484 49314 /422'212'3R4 


en ee eee _ aa 
Divide yen by 2 for dollars, at par of exchange. Trade of Chosen and Taiwan not included in table. 


ank of Taiwan was guaranteed by the govern- (For the development of the Japanese Empire see 
ane aes The public finances of sepa. oie ee ae The World Almanac for 1925, page 638). 
‘fundamentally sound, were unaffected.. Junnosuke 
Inouye, the 7" ablest banker in Japan, was made GOVERNMENT. } 
> Governor of the Bank of Japan on May 10, and Japan; previously an absolute monarchy, is now 
” Takahashi, who is 73 years old, gave over the financial governed under a constitution promulgati Feb. 11 
portfolio, his work done, to Chuso Mitsuchi on June 2.{ 1889. The Emperor, who is declared to be “sacred 
and inviolable,’’ exercises the whole of the executive 


1926, was: Internal, 
: 3: Go cheno les $i Tere 150, Mar. 31, Ry ere with Sad cd a var wns ole = of the hed 
¢ foreign Mar. 31,1 , whom he appoints and who are responsible 
Bn EOS nae G, ie 135, to him. He declares war, makes peace and con- 
cludes treaties; he ‘exercises the legislative powers 
with the consent of the Imperial Diet;’’ he has su- 
preme command of the army and navy; and he “‘de- 
termines the organization and peace standing of the 
army and navy. The Emperor has a privy coun- 
cil to consult with on important affairs of state and 
wore ag Lys Be Coroner 6 often ca 
and the ‘very law requires the consen m 
cine! per capita tex is about 13 yen, Per | Diet, which consists of two Chambers, The House 
“capita (par of exchange—49.84 cents) jumped | of Peers numbers (1927) 404 members—18 Princes 
© from 44.17 cents in January, 1926, to 48.94 cents in of the Blood, 15 Princes, 31 Marquises, 18 Counts, 
" December, the average for the year being 47.12 | 66 Viscounts, 66 Barons, 119 Imperial nominees, 
a: On ioe aa cents average in 1925 and 41.19 cents in| and 66 representatives of the largest taxpayers, 


i 55,000,000 yen. The gold reserve 

231, oer, 1 was ne. POS. 131, 000 yen. Postal savings 

‘11 °415,000 non. on Dec. 31, 1926 (1,136,- 

3,000 y Dec. 31, 1925). The net budget surplus 

for 1924005 eee “502,367,699 yen. 


elected for four years by over 14,000,000 voters, who 
must be males over 25. The Cabinet has an entirely 
free hand to formulate policies of state quite inde- 
be ee of the pau parties and of the House, 
and has often been organized independent of it. ° 
‘Oops North- | When -s can’t oo the bret! As iad the Diet. 
Every law requires consent.of the Die’ 
- is Believed pene The power of the Diet is = a Piyp steadily, and 
een | it has now become an absolute necessity for the 
Cabinet to control a majority of the Diet, 108 without 
its approval no important matter of state can be 
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The House of Representatives has 466 members, — 


ib 2 


a | 
ft 


>) 


’ Buddhist temples, 


‘have bought 17 


636 


carried out. The power and influence of the military 
men, it is said, are declining. s 

An extra-constitutional but. hitherto most influen- 
tial body was the Genro or Elder Statesmen, con- 
sulted on grave matters of policy by the Emperor. 
Death has reduced their number to one—Prince 
Saionji, now about eighty years old, who was con- 
sulted by the Emperor at the last Cabinet crisis. 

A bill removing property qualifications, en- 
franchising all males over thirty years and broadening 
the office holding qualifications was enacted on 
March 26, 1925, and proclaimed on May 5. It 
raised the former electoral body of about 3,500,000 
to about 14,000. The universal male manhood 
suffrage act will for the first time be applied to the 
next general election, in the spring of 1928. 

Governors and sheriffs of prefectures are ap- 
pointed by the Government. he Mayor is that 
one of three candidates elected by the municipal 
assembly who obtains the Emperor’s approval. The 
elected Chief Magistrates of towns and villages 
must obtain the Governor’s approval. 

There is absolute religious freedom. The chief 
forms of rongion in Japan are Shintosim and 
Buddhism. either has state support. 

Japan has twelve sects of Buddhism, 71,750 
181,100 Buddhist priests and 
51,511,100. believers. "The thirteen sects of Shinto- 
ism, which originated in the combined spirit of 
Japanese ancestor worship and Imperial veneration, 


centre in-the sbrines, which number 171,725, but. 


the Shinto priests number only 14,900. There are 
twelve forms of Christianity in the empire. The 
Greek communicants number 65,615, with 131 
churches; the Roman Catholics, 14,200, with 189 
ehurches; the Anglican and American Episcopalian 
Mission, 16,215, with 213 churches; the Methodist 
Mission, 13,356, with 181 churches, and the Con- 
gregational Mission, 15,847, with 151 churches. 4 

Elementary education is compulsory. _In 1924 
there were 801 kindergartens with 66,687 pupils, 
and 25,462 elementary schools with 198,663 teachers 
and 9,137,160 pupils. Japan had in 1924 five imperial 
universities, and eleven other institutions of univer- 
sity rank; the total number of teachers was 1,868 
and 32,434 students. The most influential is the 
Tokio Imperial University, established in 1877; 
which has 417 teachers, and 5,283 students. 

The budget estimates or both ordinary and 
extraordinary expenditures in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction are: 1926-27, 134,838,000 yen; and in 
1927-28, 140,300,000 yen. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


Service in the army is universal and compulsory; 
actual service begins at twenty and is to be for 
sixteen months, The peace strength of the active 
army in 1924 was 16,879 officers and 235,046 men, 
with a reserve of 2,350,000. 

The language of commerce is English, and it isa 
required study in the secondary schools. 

The Japanese army has eight air regiments and 
one airship corps, with a personnel of 479 officers, 
631 non-commissioned officers, engineers and mechan- 
ics, and 2,077 men. Six of the regiments had a total 


, of 159 reconnoitering and scout machines. The 


other two had three bombing companies with 9 
planes each, two fighting companies with 12 planes 
each, and one reconnoitering company with 9 planes, 
making a total of about wash geste “bite a six-year 
expansion program now being: pu rough the - 
sonnel will be raised to 6,195 officers and men. a 

The naval air service in 1923 had 9 fleets of 8 air- 
planes each and a Zeppelin corps. The expansion 
program, postponed because cf the earthquake dis- 
aster, but to be completed in 1928, provided for 
17 fleets with 136 planes and a zeppelin corps.° 

The government was reported in March, 1927, to 
French airplanes, including 60 
large bombers, at a cost of $7,000,000, within the 
last two years. 

On Noy. 1, 1926, there were registered 73 civ. 
airplanes, and 118 civilian pilots. sc 

The Japanese naval program under the Washing- 
ton Naval Treaty provided for this fleet: 


Completed at the End of 
Class. 1921. 1924. 1926. 
Dreadnoughts.... «ghia 10 10 
Pre-dreadnoughts, poh ete ee 
Armored cruisers, . . 12 8 7 
Light cruisers. ...... anes FI 21 24 
Torpedo gunboats, etc....... 4 4 4 
Destroyers (60modernin 1923) 95 84 100 
Torpedo boats.............. 20 10 


Submarines... . SiN eaavives 84 68 
The existing building program will be compl 

in 1929, when the eee will have 8 scout pape 

21 light cruisers, 100 destroyers, and 77 submarines 

in commission. Of these, 4 cruisers, 20 destroyers 

and 8 submarines will then be due for replacement. 
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Between 1929 and 1935, 91 vessels of all classes will 
fall due for replacement. , : 

Japan has carried out the Scrapping of warships 
called for under the Washington Naval Treaty and 
reduced the personnel of the navy, which was’ 74,- 
200, by about 12,000. The shipyards discharged 
6,000 workmen and the naval arsenals about the 
same number. , rf 

The Japense Cabinet in November, 1926, approved 
of a 5-year navel shipbuilding program calling for 
the expenditure of 261,308,000 yen for the construc- 
tion of 4 cruisers, 15 destroyers, 4 submarines, 3 
river gunboats, one aerial depot ship, and one mine 
layer. The appropriation was apportioned by years 
aS follows:1927-28, 4,725,000 yen; 1928-29, 11,926,000 
yen; 1929-30, 88,000,000 yen; 1930-31, 88,000,000 
yen: 1931-32, 68,557,000 yen. ‘Two cruisers will be 
puilt during the fiscal year 1927-28. 

Expenditures for the army and navy for five years 


with the budget estimates for two years (in 1,000 


yen): 


Army. 

Ext. Ord. Ext. 
1921-22..... 169,070 77,907 140,718 342,870 
1922-23.... .178,713 52,194 130,379 243,61 
1923-24..... 176,223 47,403 °124,834 150,309 
1924-25,.... 9,331 27,403 562 123,829 
1925-26..... 170,875 28,514 122,349 105,016. 
1926-27..... 168,116 31,716 126,673 112,356 
1927-28... .173,614 38,741 135,978 120,428 


KOREA (CHOSEN). 


AREA; 84,738 square miles (including islands). 

POPULATION, census of 1925, 19,519,927, in- 
cluding about 337,000 Japanese and about 
23,000 foreigners. 

CAPITAL, Seoul; population, 1919, 250,942 {eo 
Teans, 182,207; Japanese, 66,943); other cities, 
Fusan, population, 1919, 3,567; Pingyang, 
62,779; Talku, 40,065; Kaisong, 39,855; Chemulpo, 


Governor General, Admiral Viscount Minoru Saito. 


Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
tending back to the twelfth century B. C. but dur- 
ing recent centuries the ‘“‘Hermit Kingdom.” It 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound. 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
Tamean River. The mainland is as large as the 
State of Minnesota. Its coastline is over 6,000: 
miles long. Southern Manchuria lies along its 
northwest frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 
Vladivostok, in the extreme northeast. Situated 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
a Russian leasehold and subject to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
Japan ‘‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’-—the chief 
immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905. 
pendence” of Korea that had been recognized in the 
treaty following the Chino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895 (which also .was for the control of Korea) 


After this war the ‘‘complete inde 


gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan’s” 


paramount interest in Korea. Japap continued hi 
military \ occupation of the country, and in 1910 
annexed Korea outright. 


The administration of the country has been in | 
the hands of a Military Governor of high rank 


directly responsible only to the throne. 


Recent reforms, following nationalist disturbances, 


make the Governor General responsible to the 


Premier of Japan, open the office to civilians, and” 


promise steadily increasing measures of local auton- 
ra) and reduction of military rule. 


‘he former Emperor of Korea, known as. H. I. H. 


Prince Yi Wang, who received the treatment of 


a Prince of the Blood in Japan and enjoyed an 


annual grant of 1,500,000 yen, the same as before 

annexation, died on i he 25, 1926. His funeral at 

Seoul, June 10 and 11, was marked 

Korean nationalist demonstration. 
Korea had no system of education when brought 


under Japanese control. Only about 10 per cent. of 


the children of school age, and these all of the upper 


by a great 


classes, attended school, where they learned some- — 


thing of the Chinese classics. ; 


8. 4 
At the end of 1924 there were 1,726 public omnes 
67° 


Schools, with 419,105 pupils. Besides, there were 


= | 
4 


vocational schools with 7,364 attendants; 14 teachers’ | 
schools with 2,031 students; 9 colleges with 1,714 
students. The Japanese Government completed the 


establishment of the new Imperial University in 
Seoul. Le 


Confucianism and Buddhism are the chief -re 
ligions and Christianity has gained a ae 9 ue 
among all classes. The Tieton 
about 2,500 with about 300,000 Korean converts. 

The country is mountainous, especially 3 


ue 
force numbers ~ 


i , 
mi ue { 


¥ 
. 


. 


; 


“north, where the forests are of great value, and 
_ there is much mineral wealth awaiting development. 
There are extensive fertile plains well watered by 
good rivers in the south and west, where are the 
_ tive excellent harbors of Fusan, Mokpo, Chemulpo 
and Chinnampo. The larger rivers in the west can 
at full tide float. boats far up the streams. At 
Ninsen is a tide of 33 feet. 

‘The climate is dry and Drasing. The mulberry 
tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with theni, 
Silkworm culture has been much encouraged by 
the Japanese and the quality of the cocoons im- 
zp oued. Some 400,000 families are engaged in the 
_ industry. The cultivation of tobacco is also fostered. 
Stock raising is everywhere an important industry. 
_ Afforestation and irrigation are being systematically 
_ Carried on by the Government. The cultivated 
© area in 1924 was 10,592,427 acres. 
_. Mining concessions covering 270,000 acres, 
Mostly gold-bearing, which had been in the hands 
of about fifteen foreign corporations (four Ameri- 
can) and individuals (four Americans) before annex- 
ation are respected, but a new law (April 1, 1916) 
prohibits foreigners from acquiring mining rights. 
' Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, fron, tungsten, 
. ee anthracite coal and kaolin are present. 
"J 1924 the value of gold produced was 4,558,439 
yen. The output of Pyongyang coal, anthracite 
’ (Government owned), in 1923 was 115,249 tons; of 
| pig iron, 81,779 tons were produced. . 

ss The trade of Korea is almost entirely in the 
"hands of the Japanese, who also have provided 
85 per cent. of the capital for the 1,500 factories 
_ already established. 

3 The total value of the principal agricultural 
in 1925 was about 600,000,000 


4 


yen. 

e mileage of the Government owned railroads 

in 1926 was 1,309. The chief line is the trans- 

ke msula line (585 miles), from Fusan, where the 

a jan-Shimonoseki ferry service connects with the 

Imperial Japanese railroads, to Antung, at the 

' mouth of the Yalu River, across the Manchurian 

boundary, where it connects with the Antung- 

' Mukden line of the South Manchurian Railway, 

_ thus forming part of the two international tarough 

> traffic lines—Japan to China, and Japan to Europe 

via the Trans-Siberian Railway. The latter’s regular 

(twice-a-week) service from Tokio to Paris, which 

" had been suspended since the Russian revolution, 

~ Was resumed in May, 1927; the trip takes about 

4 oO weeks. The total investments in the Govern- 

> ment railroads amount to over 150,000,000 yen, and 
the annual profit is over 10,000,000 yen. 

els ering Korean ports in 1923, in the 


85 cent. being Japanese. In the trade with 
saben. there entered 12,061 vessels of 4,741,793 


: e. 
- Korea was a drain on the Japanese Imperial Gov- 
- ernment, with an exception of 1919 when they 
: ed no grant from the a ah on | = 
of over 10,000,000 yen annually. e ge 
1 26, is balanced at 178,082,382 yen; that 
. for 1926-27 at 192,825,154 yen. 
" The debt, Mar. 31, 1925, was 283,611,047 yen. 
Imports and exports in yen for five years, about 
80 per eent. of which is with Japan, were: 
ear. Imports. Exports. 
232,381,584 218,277,223 
2 807 215, 3 
265,790,727 261,665,732 
309,593,336 329,339,094 
340,011,781 341,630,533 


-” ‘Trade with the United States was: 
Year. y 


Imports. Exports. 
Pam asc Welos Baber « $2,417,677 $84,112 
Tob I RR eee 2'858,032 29,112 
tithe ee eee 2'924'763 60,297 
DLS ER PEW. os Iu. os 0 2'606,2 47,651 
2 SET ee oy ae ae 2:175.900 70,039 
: BO? ge seer 3,951,626 72,341 

KWANTUNG. 


> (Leased for 99 years from China.) 


09. 

Mee called -Dalny); popu- 
er ; : 

754, Port Arthur, population, 

2,128. 


Foreign Countries —Japan; Kwantung; Formosa. 
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Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on the west, 
Japan had taken it as spoils of war from China 
by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was forced to 
turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 
years from China, and constructed the strongly for- 
tified city of Port Arthur and the nearby commercial 
ice-free post of Dalny (now Dairen). 

Japan took Port Arthur by siege ending with a 
brilliant assault in 1905, and at the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese War took. over the lease in the 
(freaty of Portsmouth, 1905. In May, 1915, the 
lease was extended to 99 years by China, Kwang- 
tung by Imperial Ordinance of April 12, 1919, was 
given a civil government superseding the former 
military government. 

Dairen is a free port, the chief seaport of Man- 
churia and the southern terminus of the South Man- 
churian Railroad, which connects with the Peking 
and Korean lines at Mukden and with the Trans- 
Siberian at Changchun. It is a well-built well- 
governed modern city with varied industries. 

The railway zone comprises 55,895 acres or 87.3 
square miles, and is highly developed. 

The budget for 1926-27 balanced at 14,997,515 yen 
and included a grant from the National Treasury of 
3,000,000 yen. 

The number of steamships that entered and cleared 
the port.in 1925 was 6,465 with a tonnage of 10,361,- 
560. Beans, bean cake and cereals furnished the 
bulk of the exports. i 

_Imports and exports in yen for five years were: 


ear, Imports. Exports. 
BOD a e's ats Woes Sloe sae: AS 83,076,104 930,840 
RO22 Ss Uivtiesedetis cea UCR ee 76,231,419 112,235,143 
G28 54 games tae es ee 5,742,008 421, 
ir eee ee ee Tt ee 110,770,893 112,183,553 
TOD deeb ewe haps ss 114,503,398 168,364,631 

Trade with the United States was: 

al. Year. Imports. Exports. 
LIZZ SS ow aks wie ahead Sikes $5,716,630 $2,062,315 
TORT oie ee SG ole wee aks 8,759,653 4,386,017 
MIDE Ce lem Oto ToS ek ane me 8,614,316 2,441,114 
1O2ZB oo Us og oe ca eieee de ba 10,206;808 & aOad, Loe 
BOZE? S'r~ sPyiatt ee Wee Actae Oe 6,465,742 3,465,692 


FORMOSA. (TAIWAN). 

AREA, 13,944 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1923, 3,757,838; 
Japanese, 166,621; natives, 3,481,833; aborigines, 
84,548; foreigners, 24,836. Census 1925, 3,994,236. 

CAPITAL, Taihoku, pop., 1922, 180,362; Tainan, 
pop., 77,026. 

Governor General, T. Izawa. 

Formosa is an island the size of Massachusetts 
apd Connecticut, lying between the Philippines on 


the south and Japan to the north, with the China > 


Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the east. 
A range of mountains from north to south. forms 
the backbone of the island (highest peak, Mt, 
Niitaka, 14,500 feet); the eastern half is exceedingly 
steep and craggy, but the western slope is flat, 
fertile and well cultivated, yielding two rice cro 
a year. The temperature rarely falls below 96° PB; 
Rain is abundant. Production of rice in 1925 was 
11,622,915 hectolitres; tea 12,104,536 kilos; sugar, 
79,540 metric tons; salt, 138,000 metric tons; coal, 
1,704,581 metric tons; petroleum, 37,948 hectoliters. 
Gold, silver and copper are also mined. Ramie and 


F 
eamphor, the high mark of product being in the 
war F hebe I 
and 


ibition. 
tr 3900 was 169,064, by Jan. 1, 1926 had been reduced 
755. 
ec was ceded by China in 1895 after the 
China-Japanese War and Japan has made it a 
source of profit. Japanese colonists were encouraged, 
schools established,. 396 miles of railroads built, 
telegraph and telephone lines laid, harbors improved, 
industriés encouraged and much done in public 
works. The aborigines, who in the north are savage 
head-hunters, gave much trouble, and in 1910 the 


Government began a tnorough subjugation program — 


appropriation of 9,750,000 yen to extend 
aitinestonn Prout of a total of 697 tribes of 160,000 
persons, 551 tribes of 116,744 have vow allegiance. 
The budget for 1923-24 was: Revenue, 111,097, 
561 yen; expenditure, 87,738,951 yen; and that of 
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’ being valued at 16,259,743 yen. 


as refugees. 


government, could que easily 
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1924-25 was: Revenue, 91,594,033 yen; expendi- 
tures, 91,533,193 yen The budget for 1926-27 
estimated revenues at 99,775,266 yen. The public 
debt July 1, 1926,:was about 97,000,000 yen. 

The balance of trade for ten years has been largely 
in favor of Formosa. Imports for 1925 were: from 
Japan, 129,906,280 yen; from other countries, 
56,489,060-yen; in 1924, from Japan, 86,602,060 yen, 
from other countries 46,424,036 yen; exports were 
in 1925 to Japan, 215,248,807 yen; to other countries, 
47,965,844 yen; in 1924, to Japan, 211,098,223 yen; 
to’other countries, 42,575,953 yen. 

The Pescadores,’ twelve islands with an area of 
fifty square miles, stretching northward toward 
Japan, are under the Formosan Government. 

Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southern 
half of the island of that name, below the 50th 
parallel, which was ceded by Russia in October, 190o, 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is 13,253 
square miles, and the population, Dec. 31, 1925, was 
203,504. The country is mountainous, and primeval 
forests cover 70 per cent. of the land. Coal output 
in 1924 was 199,335 tons and in 1925, 250,615 tons, 
The fisheries are important, the product in 1925 
In an effort to 
colonize the island, 8,755 families, numbering 39,656 


. persons, have been placed on the land. The cul- 


tivated area amounts to 44,438 acres, with 50,000 
acres of pasture. The budget for 1926-27 balanced 
at 18,791,078 yen, and includes a grant of 1,577,343 
yen from the National Treasury. The budget for 
1925-26 was balanced at 17,846,424 yen. 

Japanese Mandates in the Pacific extend for 
1,200 miles north from the equator and for about 
2,500 miles from east to west. The total area of 
land in this immense expanse of sea is only 833 
square miles. The islands, formerly German posses- 
sions, number 1,450; the groups are the Marianne, 
or Ladrone (except Guam, U. §S.), pop. 3,300 (Cha- 
morros), in 1922; the Marshall Islands, pop. 9,700 
(Kanakas); and the Caroline Islands, pop. 36,328 
Kanakas). There are also 3,338 Japanese and 59 
oreigners (June 30, 1924), chiefly in the Marianne 
Islands. The native population is increasing. Each 
group has a language of its own. The principal 
resources are phosphorus ores (chiefly in the Caro- 
lines), cocoanut and copra. The seat of government 
is in Parao in the Carolines. 


JUCO-SLAVIA 
' (See Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Kingdom of) 


LATVIA, REPUBLIC OF 

AREA, 25,395 square miles, 

POPULATION, Census of 1925, 1,844,805, of which 
1,779,593 were citizens. 

CAPITAL, Riga; population, 1925, 337,700; other 
citles, Libau, population 60,700; Dvinsk, 40,600; 
and five with more than 10,000. 

fea Gustav Zemgals, 1927-29, elected April, 


Premier, Marger Skujenieks (Interior), Dec. 17, 1926, 


Latvia, formerly a Russian province, became a 
republic Nov. 17, 1917, final elections being held 
on April 17, 1920, and the Legislative Assembly 
meeting first on May 1, 1920. It is bounded on the 
horth by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the 
east by Russia, on the south by Lithuama and 
Poland, and on the west by the Baltic Sea. It is 
one of the three Baltic states of North Central 
Europe. It is about the size of the State of West 
Virginia and has a little larger population. 

About half the people engage in agriculture. 
dairying, livestock and-other food producing in- 
dustries. Flax is the important product. Pre-war 
flax acreage was 275,000, and annual crops were 
35,000 tons of fibre and 25,000 tons of seed, exported 
mostly to Germany, Holland, Belgium and England. 
War devastation reduced the flax acreage to 70,000, 
and another cause was the flight of 500,000 farmers 
Production in 1925, however, ap- 
proached normal. Principal crops were: Flax, 30,020 
metric tons (and 27,190 metric tons of flaxseed), 
from 15,250 actes; rye, 315,090 tons, from 666,250 
acres; barley, 177,850 tons, from 441,500 acres: oats 
303,850 tons, from 824,000 acres; and potatoes 
750,460 tons, from 197,500 acres, 

By the land reform law of 1919, amended 1922, 
the estates of both the noble and the wealthy non- 
noble landlords were declared. state property in 
Latvia. The Ceti of compensation was ad- 
mitted, but neither terms nor payment had been 
arranged by 1925. The large estate owners were 
allowed to retain thelr dwellings. and about 125 
acres of their property: They could lease from the 
state, but not own, their former sub-estates when 
the units were less than 250 acres. The peasants to 
whom the farms were given under the lease from the 
acquire freehold 


rights. 925, over 3,383,900 acres had 


By October, 


Foreign Countries—Latvia; Liberia. 
| been allotted, and 889,200 acres remained as the state 


land. In addition to the 87,634 farms, that had been 
established plaus were under consideration for 19,400 
Morne census of 1925- returned: horses, 351,900; 
cattle, 915,800; abe 1,180,000; pigs, 467,100. 
Forests cover 3,775,000 acres of the total in the 
country of 16,000,000. Lumber is one of the chief 
exports. Production in 1925 was 17.2 million cubic 
feet. ‘ 
Industry is beginning to count in the national 
wealth, the paper, match, wood distilleries and 


woodwork output having already attained jae 


proportions. On Jan. 1, 1926, there were 2,8 
industrial establishments with 49,900 employes. 

Latvia's importance is enhanced by the fact that 
it is the natural route for through international trade 
between Russia and western nations—pre-war, 20.6% 
of all Russian imports and 28% of all exports passed 
through Latvian territory. Three Russian main 
railway lines converge at Riga, Windau and Libau, 
Latvia's ports, all with excellent harbors. Riga has 
pat breakers that keep the port open’ during the 
winter. 

In January, 1926, Latvia’s merchant marine num- 
bered 117 vessels of 66,642 net tons. In 1926, 3,857 
vessels of 1,411,834 tons entered the ports. 

The 1,740 miles of railroads are state owned, and 
made a net profit of 3,541,000 lats in 1926. 

Latvia is Protestant by 76.54 per cent.,, Roman 
Catholic by 18.49 per cent., and there are Baptists, 
Moravians and other faiths. 

In 1910 only 3.2 per cent of the people were 
illiterate, and the native Letts form 80.41 per cent. 
of the total population. 

Latvla is a member of the League of Nations. 

The Latvia constitution was adopted on Feb. 15, 
1922, by the Constituent Assembly. It provides 
for a Parliament (Saeima) of 100 elected for three 
years by citizens of both sexes over 20 years old, by 
direct vote on proportional representation. It elects 
the president for a three-year term. He selects 
the Prime Minister who appoints a Cabinet re- 
Sponsible to Parliament. The second Parliament, 
elected in October, 1925, contains 26 parties, wit! 
27 members of the right; 23, center, 13, minorities 
and 37 of the left. Jan Chakste was re-elected 
President in 1925, and died March 14, 1927, 

The unit of currency is now the lat (=50 Latvian 
roubles = one gold frane= $0.193 at par of exchange), 

The Latvian rouble was stabilized at that point, and 
up to Noy. 1, 1922, 2,418,974,481 rouble currency 
notes had been issued, guaran y all the property 
of the state. On that date the Bank of Latvia, the 


ehief shareholder of which is the Latvian Govern- | 


ment, began operations; now only this bank has the 
right to issue currency notes. The amount outstand- 
ing, Feb. 23, 1927, was 27,854,530 late, with a gold 
cover of 23,623,724 lats. D ‘ 

The internal debt amounted on Feb. 1, 1927, to 
538,804 lats. The war debt due the United States 
was funded by agreement signed Sept. 24, ye 
at $5,775,500. Latvia owes Great Britain £1,173,000. 
¥ Recent. budgets_in lats are: 

ff. 


eal Rev. Exp. | 
1923-24 208,900,000 173,200,000 
1924-25 3,000, 211:888,863 
1925-26 -160,949:256 160,949;256 
1926-27 :155,775,000 155,775,000 
1926-27 111165,927'276 165,927,276 


Imports and exports for ae years in lats were: 
ear. 


Tope with the United Stated was: ; 


mports. Exports. — 
1921 + _ 70,697,355 29:364,901 { 
1922. -170,449,459 101,992, . 
1923 -211,857,296 161,978,3 
ies wets ieee 
ote -280,324, if ¢ 
P LODGE Ee: 5. . «Sai ethia aectele sel 260,263,510 Sida gor 


Cal. Year. mports. Exports, . 

1922 e378 | 
3,714/29 

; 3 708,00. 
1996.0; tee Ree on * 927 5,982/256 


LIBERIA, REPUBLIC OF %, | 


ARBA, estimated, 36,834 square miles. 5 
POPULATION, estimated 1,500,000 to 2,000,000: 
Rae pee Monrovia, population, estimated, 1925; 

’ . , ? 4 
President, Charles D. B. King, 1924-28. ‘ 4 
Receiver’ of Customs and Financial Adviser (desigs 


} 
i 
f 
I 
| 
: 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


_ nated by the United States Government), H. F. 


Worley. 


Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 


Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the west. 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on 


k 


east, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of “ 


m, 


i, 


350 miles. It extends inland about 200 miles: 
Beyond 25 miles there is no civilized settlement 
_ Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
_tation. There is one motor road, 20 miles long. 
__ Harvey Firestone of Akron, Ohio, announced on 
' Oct. 14, 1925, that the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
- Company, of which he is President, had leased from 
the Liberian Government 1,000,000 acres of land 
for an elaborate Si crag! for raising rubber, plan- 
' ning to produce ultimately 250,000 tons ayear. E 
perimental cultivation of 1,500 acres had proved 
- successful and 20,000 acres are now under cultiva- 
'.tion. A breakwater at Monrovia and a railroad also 
are planned. 
The population is entirely of the African race; 
about 100,000 of the dwellers along the coast aes be 
~ considered civilized. The number of American 
Negroes is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 
in 1822, when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
_ assistance of American colonization societies. It 
Was declared a free and independent republic on 
July 26, 1847. Its Constitution .is modelled on that 
of the United States. Electors must be of Negro 
blood and owners of land. The Government rests 
with a President elected for four years, a Senate 
of eight, elected for six years, and a House of Repre- 
_~ sentatives of fifteen, elected for four years. 

The control of customs since 1912 has been in the 
hands of General Receiver and Financial Adviser, 
designated by the United States. 

Government schools are supplemented by mission 
schools, mostly of Protestant denomination. The 
Methodists maintain a college at Monrovia. There 
is an organized militia of 650 men, with reserves of 


x 


alge 
1927, and p: 


Recent budgets are: Expen- 


Revenues. ditures. 


- Trade with the United States was: 


- Cal. Year. Imports. ‘po! 
$03 A gue ae -$157,745 $31,248 
1923. . 175,03 Tad, 
1924 . 209,167 4,751 
1925. - 328,446 77,074 

el ae 389,281 280,040 


LIECHTENSTEIN 
(Principality). 
AREA; 65 square miles. 
* POPULATION, 1921, 11,500. 
_ CAPITAL, Vaduz; population, 1,405. 
Prince, John II., born Oct. 5, 1840; succeeded ‘his 

father Nov. 12, 1858. 

Administrator, = al by the Prince, Gustav 
" Sehaedler (1922). 

Liechtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland. It was a mémber of the 
- German Confederation until 1866. Since that time 
it had practically been a dependency of Austria, but 


ee eee express fro 
enna passes throu: z 

: is agricultural, stock raising is 
eloped. The monarchy is hereditary. By 


the tution, October, 1921, legislative powers | in 


rest in @ Diet of 15 members, elected for four years 
by tiivest vote, on a basis of universal suffrage and 
‘proportional representation. The budget for 1926 
- was: Revenues, 788,410 Swiss francs; expenditures, 
_ 774,090 francs; debt, 1,300,000 francs. 


f 


Foreign Countries—Liechtenstein; Lithuania. 
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LITHUANIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, about 20,550 square miles, exclusive of 
Memel and the Vilna district. Polish boundary 
undetermined. 

POPULATION, census of Sept. 1923 (exclusive of 
Memel and Vilna) 2,011,173; of which 1,696,158 
are Lithuanians; 153,332 Jews; 64,015 Poles; 
48,392 Russians; 23,973 Germans; 14,318 Letts; 
and 4,656 other racial groups. ‘ 

CAPITAL, Kovno, temporarily; population, 94,405. 

President, Antona Smetona, 1926-29, put in office 
Dec. 17, 1926, by an army coup d'etat. 

ox Sb Prof. A. Valdemaras (Foreign), Dec. 17, 


Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded on the north — 
by Latvia, on the east by Russia, on the south by 
Poland and East Prussia and on the west by Hast 
Prussia and the Baltic Sea. It is about the size 
of the State of Maine. 

Lithuania was a Grand Duchy under the Russian 
Empire, having shared the fate of Poland. After 
the Bolshevists captured the Russian Government, 
the republic proclaimed its independence on Feb. 
16, 1918. It was recognized by most of the powers 
and by Russia in the Treaty of Moscow, July 12, 
1920. The dispute with Poland, relative to whether 
or pot certain Lithuanian areas were to, be left as 
a part of the country or become part of Poland. 
was under consideration by the League of Nations 
when on Oct. 9, 1920, General Zeligowski, with 
15,000 Polish troops, occupied Vilna, historic Lithu-: 
anian capital, and declared it annexed to Poland. 
The Polish Government proclaimed Zeligowski a 
rebel, but he remained there many months. Vilna, 
by a decision of the League of Nations in 1923, 
with its strip of territory was awarded to Poland. 

Meme! and its territory (area 1,057 square miles, 
population 145,000), a seaport on the Baltic between 
Lithuania and East Prussia, was detached from 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles and placed 
under the control of the Council of Ambassadors. 
Irregular bands of Lithuanians rushed the city in 
1923. The city and territory was on Feb. 16, 1923, 
handed over to Lithuania subject to certain condi- 
tions to regulate the use of the port by both Lithu- 
ania and Poland. Under the sovereignty of Lithu- 
ania the Memel territory is a unit enjoying legisla- 
tive, judicial, administrative and financial auton- 
omy according to convention signed with the great 
powers. Ratification was secured May 17, ,1924, 
by a commission headed by_an American, Norman 
H. Davis appointed by the League of Nations. 

At the Memel Parliamentary elections in October, 
1925, the parties favoring autonomy and a pleb- 
iscite to decide the sovereignty of the territory 
polled 47,466 votes, winning twenty-nine seats, to 
the pro-Lithuanians’ 3,677 votes, Zz one seat, 

The elections of May, 1926, gave the Populists 
and Socialists a parliamentary_majority. 

The Socialist government of President Grinius and 
Premier Slezevicius was overthrown by a military- 
nationalist coup d'etat on Dec. 17, 1926 at Kovno, 
Parliament was summoned to meet that night and 
receive their resignations. It then elected former 
President. Smetona president for a three-year term. 

Lithuania is a member of the League of Nations. 

tive power is vested in a_ constituent 
Assembly of 112 members, elected directly on 4 
basis of proportional representation by universal 
equal suffrage. The Assembly elects the President. 

Elghty per cent. of the people engage in agricul- 
ture, cultivating in 1926, 3,527,654 acres, of which 
200,300 were in flax. Rye and potatoes are the 
chief hie 

About half of the total area of Lithuania consisted 
of estates ex ng 500 acnes, but the landlords 
had unusual popularity and in 1919, when land 
reform was uppermost, there was pfactically no 
agitating in favor of expropriation .without fair 
compensation. Before the passage of the Land 
Reform Act on April 3, 1922, a large number of 
the larger estates nad been broken up by purely 
economic causes under mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments. Under the act all private holdings ex- 
ceeding 197 acres were declared subject to  ex- 
propriation and all holdings exceeding 375 acres 
were oe pel eee (Ta ee be No nce 
fixed for the land an pment was determ 

uring 1910-14 and compen~ 
gation made by 3 per cent. 36-year Treasury cer- 
tificates. The land was parceled out to peasants 
ty acres, and payment 
extending over thirty-six years was to be made 
tye. .In three years private holdings increased 
from 168,000 to 214,000. Of this number 31 per 
cent. comprised less than 28 acres; 50 per cent. 
from 20 to 25 acres, and 15 per cent, from 50 to 
110 acres. ; 
Forest wealth also gives export of timber. Forests 
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cover a fourth of the total bres TG fir and hard- 
wood. By the peace treaty th Soviet Russia 
250,000. acres of timber land, largely on the Nieman 
river, was given to Lithuania for exploitation. 
ithuania is on the through railway route from 
Paris, Berlin, Warsaw to Riga, Dvinsk and Lenin- 
grad, and regards the international rail traffic as 
one of the principal points of importance, it being,the 
intention to develop facilities for its proper care. 

There were 1,213 miles of railroads in 1926, all 
state owned. Ocean going vessels totaling 376,000 
tons entered Memel, the only port, in 1926-27. 
The Niemen is navigable for nine months. 

A state university was opened in Kovno, Feb. 16, 
1922. It had in 1926, a faculty of 130, and 3,000 
students; there were 2,089 primary schools with 
va he pupils and 112 secondary schools with 22,949 
pupils. 

The unit of currency is the lit (= 10. cents at par of 
exchange). The Bank of Lithuania, established 
1922, has the sole right to issue banknotes. The 


| note circulation July 31, 1927, was 84,000,000 lits, 


with a gold cover of 32,000,000 lits and foreign cur- 
rency of 35,000,000 lits. 

Lithuania on Oct. 8, 1925, gave the United States 
‘$6,030,000 in bonds in final settlement of her war 


debt. 
Recent budgets in lits are: 


ev. 
wi eesese- 199,276,346 
. .201,297,163 
. -258,625,300 
- -235,160,000 
229,535,700 


Exp. 
199,276,346 
201,337,154 
254,837,100 
228,160,000 
229,535,700 


Exports. 
76,892,400 
146,794,700 


..-. 156,627,000 
...-206,530,000 266,580,000 
252,703,000 342,715,000 

th the United States was: 
Imports. Exports. 
$79,576 
160,849 


LUXEMBURCG, GRAND DUCHY OF 


ARBA, 999 square miles. 

POPULATION, Dec, 1925, 268,865. 

CAPITAL, Luxemburg, population, 1922, 47,559. 

Grand Duchess, Charlotte, born Jan. 23, 1896; suc- 
ceeded on the abdication of her sister, Marie 
Adelaide, Jan. 9, 1919; married Prince Felix of 
Bourbon-Parma on Nov. 6, 1919; Heir, their 
son, Prince Jean, born Jan. 5, 1921, They have 
three daughters. : 

President of Government, Joseph Bech, July 16, 1926. 


Luxemburg is a European Grand Duchy four- 
fifths the size of Rhode Island, situated between 
Germany on the east, Belgium on the west, and 
France on the south. Its integrity and neutrality 
were guaranteed by the Treaty of London, May 
11, 1867, having been previously, since 1815, a part 
of the Germanic Confederation. It, however, 
remained in the German Customs Union, formed in 
1842. German capital built its railroads, and its 
iron and steel furnished material before and during 
the war to the Germans, who occupied the country 
throughout the war: 

A referendum (under universal suffrage) taken 
Sept. 28, 1919, to settle some of the problems 
prought to the front by the World War resulted 
in the following vote out of a total of 90,984: For 
the reigning Grand Duchess, 66,811; for a_ con- 
tinuation of the dynasty under another Grand 
Duchess, 1,286; for another dynasty, 889; for a re 
public, 16,885; for an economic union with France, 
60,133; for an economic union with Belgium, 22,242. 
France declined the union in favor of Belgium. 
A treaty was then negotiated between Luxemburg 


‘and Belgium eliminating the customs barrier and 


| eae for the use of Belgian money in the Grand 
uchy. The agreement came in force April 1, 1922, 
and is for fifty years. 

The Grand Duchy is governed under the Consti- 
tution of 1868 as amended in 1919. Legislative 
power rests with a Chamber of forty-eight Deputies, 
elected by universal suffrage (men and women 
over twenty-one). Executive power rests with a 
Minister of State and President of Government 
and a Cabinet of four Directors-General. The 
| ogee is almost entirely Catholic. Education 
§ compulsory for children between the ages of 
six and thirteen. 

Tuuxemburg is a country of small landowners; 
430,000 of the 500,000 acres devoted to agricul- 
ture are farmed py resident owners. Individual 
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farms number about 40,000, of which 15,000 are ~ 
less than 134 acres; 9,800 from 114 to 6 acres, and 
7,000 from 6 to 12 acres.. Iron ore mined in 1925 
amounted to 6,786,845 metric tons; in 1913 it waa » 
7,333,372 tons. Fig iron production which was 
2,547,881 metric tons in 1913, was. 2,511,561 in 1926, . 
and 2,344,043 in 1925, Steel production which was 
1,182,227 metric tons in 1913, was 2;243,722 in 1926, 
and 2,084,268 in 1925. 

There were in 1925, 330 miles of railroads. 

On Jan. 1, 1926, the Luxemburg State Savings ~ 
Bank reported 139,633 depositors (more than half 
oa: Duchy’s population) with deposits of 206,761,467 
rancs. 

Luxemburg’s exports to the United States in 1925 } 
were valued at $1,656,168 of which $1,359,686 
were iron and steel products. Imports from the 
United States were valued at $553,296. 

The Belgian franc is the unit of currency (rate of 
exchange Oct. 1, 1926 = 2.756 cents). Recent budgets in 
ope are: 


924-25... 0.626555 fr. 127,398,513 fr. 124,525,967 
1925-26... 2.250506 168,477,347 163800 ae g 
1926-27)..15. 5 de clee ole 204,821,891 193,104,482 


The consolidated debt, 1926, was 370 million francs © 
the floating debt, 91.8 million francs. ; 


MESOPOTAMIA. 
(See the Kingdom of the Iraq.) 


MEXICO, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 760,290 square miles. 

POPULATION, census,of 1921, 14,308,753; Indians, 
4,179,499; mestizos, 8,504,561; white, 1,404,718; 
foreigners, 246,052. 

CAPITAL, Mexico City, population, census of 1923, 
633,367 (of which 12,063 are Spanish, 2,382 
Americans, 1,652 French, 1,223 Germans, 803 
Cubans, 610 English, 6,322 other nationalities); 
chief cities, Guadalajara, Pov. 119,468; Puebla, 
96,121; Vera Cruz, 48,633; Tampico, 80,000; 
San Luis Potosi, 85,000; and Monterey, 85,000. 

President, Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, (born, 1875), 
1924-28, inaugurated Dec. 1, 1924. 

Secretary of Foreign Relations, Aaron Saenz. 


Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east by the United States (Texas), 
the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 
the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala © 
and on the southwest and west by the Pacific Ocean. 
The Gulf of California, 739, miles long with a — 
maximum widtn of 190 miles, makes a huge’ in-— 
dentation in the western coast, completely separat- 
ing the narrow, mountainous, sterile and sparsely 
inhabited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
long, from the mainland. On the east the province 
Yucatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 
with the main territory of the country by a narrow 
strip northwest of the Guatemala frontier. The 
coast line on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
1,727 on the Caribbean. 

The Sierra Madre range runs north and south © 
near the western cOast, turning near Colina and 
continuing nearly due east, paralleling the coast 
into the Central American countries. Near the Gulf 
Coast a range of mountains—a continuation of the 
eastern range of the Rocky Mountains—runs down | 
nearly to Vera Cruz. Loftiest.of the dormant vol- 
canoes are Popocatepetl, altitude, 17,888 | feet; 
Ixtaccihuatl, altitude, 17,343 feet, and Orizaba, 
ac. Bt a Peg . , 4 

etween the two ranges lies the vast tableland _ 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 feet to 8,000 feet, — 
with a delightful climate (like New York in Sep-_ 
tember) and with the. vegetation and products 
of the temperate zone varying with the altitude. — 
The lowlands along the coast are tropical, rising — 
to sub-tropical in the foothills; hot and unhealthy, — 
with a heavy rainfall on the Gulf side. Along 
the Pacific slope and in the interior. irrigation is — 
needed and natural streams from the mountains. | 
are put to use with increasing zeal. = | 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. The country is marvellously rich, but the 
land is barely scratched except on the larger ranches; 


primitive methods of cultivation prevail. The 
cultivable lands are estimated at onetausth oft | 
the total area, or 120,417,760 acres, of which only | 
30,000,000. acres are cultivated, much of which — 
require irrigation. The grazing lands cover about 
120,500,000 acres and forests. 60,000,000 acres, of | 
which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich in pine, 
apruee, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and logwood. — 
‘he principal products are corn,’ cotton, henequen — 
(sisal), wheat, coffee, beans, tobacco, sugar and — 
moe mest 
n corn was growl on 7,480,684 acres; wheat — 
on 1,166,724; garbanzos: (¢hick-peas), 370, £ 
beans (frijoles), 2,210,729; alfalfa, 109,886; potatoes, — 


0,906; coffee, 135,858; sugar cane, 227,734; cotton 
666,818; tobacco, 36,487; and rice, 118,293. The 
yieid was: Corn, 2,077,002 tons; wheat, 182.000. 
5 (chick-peas), 81,190; beans (frijoles), 
Fh ee ape Rates 
— ; Sugar cane, , Past) » 85, ; tobacco, 
9,188; and rice, 38,125. = 
: President Obregon in August, 1923, issued a 
/ ew land decree opening to all Mexicans over 
eighteen years of age (including citizens by nat- 
uralization) Federal lands for agricultural uses. 
One plot only may be taken by one owner, who 
__ is torbidden to sell to a foreigner or to any Mexican 
- owning as much or more acreage. Lands which may 
be irrigated are limited to 25 hectares (1 hectare= 
2.47 acres), dry lands up to 100 hectares and pasture 
lands up to 500 hectares. The Government's fee 
4s $25 gold. 
f President Calles told Congress Sept. 1, 1925, 
- that through the National Agrarian Commission 
' 2,074,072 acres of land had been previously distrib- 
‘ uted among 76,549 Mexican es, and that 
| @ total of 1,449,270 acres had been definitely dis- 
_ tributed among 360,718 individuals. In addition, 
a total of 1,432,480 acres of national lands had been 
distributed among 2,537 farmers. Thus a total 
of 4,955,822 acres of land had been distributed up 
to Sept. 1, 1925, either provisionally or definitely, 
> to 439,804 persons. The National Farm Credits 
"» Bank with a capital of 50,000,000 pesos was set up 
In March, 1926, to make loans to small farmers; 
- regional associate banks with a minimum capacity 
' of 500,000 will be established in every state. 
Next to agriculture, the chief wealth of Mexico 
is in its minerals, and mining has been the most 
_ highly developed of her industries since the days 
of the Spanish conquest. The total value of silver 
> mined from the first year of the Spanish conquest 
* (1521) to January, 1922, was $3,000,000,000, some- 
- what more than 155,000 tons in weight, accord- 
a to figures compiled by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Mexican Department of Commerce and 
Industry, being two-thirds of the world's silver 


as Paneer. 3 for the last 400 years. About $500,- 


eses) was: Gi 
57,268 kilos 


ingots, 75,137 metric tons, all for home consumption. 
{ Mexico has an abundance of low grade coal, 
much like that of Texas, with 300,000,000 tons 
| in sight. Im Coahuila, 715,789 tons were mined 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION. 


E The petroleum industry in Mexico, which, in 
~ 1920, produced 23.5 per cent. of the world’s out- 

put, in 1924, 13.8 per cent., and in 1925, 10.8 per 
- cent., became a commercial factor in 1910. The 
’ total production from 1901 to 1925 has been 1,343,- 
’ 693,000 barrels. Oil had been discovered in 1901 in 

the Tampico district. In 1910 the famous Juan 


1924 3, ‘otal exports in 1926 
1 barrels (96,517,050 in 1925); 67% 
ted States. 


Mexican 
~ 1926, that Mexico had app 
- acres of oil lands, of which only 14, 
exploited; these were valued at 386, , 
- They estimated that the total investment of the 85 
> oil companies operating in 1924 was 780,000,000 
a ; which Mexican capital had furnished 
~ BS 538, pesos. Mexico had, in 1925, 19 refinin 
ee ts with a daily produchon capaci of 461.3 
parrels. Storage capacity for companies was 


e rie ot the 1926 product was $112,561,621; 
d the revenue to the state was 34,892,202 pesos 
m the production and the export taxes. 


The prospect that the revenues from oil will 
Paetcoles are not encouraging. While in 1922 the 
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receipts from the oil industry represented 30% of 
the federal revenues, 19% in 1924, and 11% in 1926, 
in the current year they will not reach 8%. 

The petroleum production of Mexico from 1908 
to 1926 was as follows: 


1 Barrels. 
Oe sine <a 1918. :...... 63,828,327 
are ae 1919. ....... 87,072,054 
Asana hs 1920. .......163,620,551 
TEEL = Sov tc TOT acl 93,397,587 
Bien ass px 1922, ....... 182,712,000 
TU 1 eye a LEZG ese chik e's 149,584,856 
i 1 F aiapetaing TORE eee as 139,497,476 
aipate ae Saco 1925. .......114,784,947 
Seeker's 712 | 1926....... ..88,995,591 


55,292,770 

Official statistics of the Ministry of Industry, 
commerce and labor in 1925 give these figures for 
the manufacturing industries: 


Plants. Workers. Capital. 
Manufactures of No. No. Dollars. 
Food, drinks, incl. 
brew. and sug. mills. 1,064 34,313 42,192,879 
po Se eae 266 40,300 41,697,191 
Chemicals, paints, etc. 391 430 16,178,939 
Steel mills, metal 
works, etC........++ 236 30,486 14,817,335 
Cigarets and cigars. 40 3,71 14,920,000 
920 7,232 2,639,275 
134 2,432 2,060,825 
Construction mats... 65 2,028 1,529,875 
Wood products, 
furniture, ete... 4,488 1,269,860 
ayes, Wagons 346 444,100 
Leather goods... 157 91,650 
Miscellaneous... . 134,347 165,946,384 
yf Aor a eri 6,658 269,272 303,788,313 


Official estimates of capital invested in 1925 are 
Agriculture, $540,585,143; petroleum, $532,774,055 
railways, $1,026,438,000; mines, $407,029,065; manu- 
facturing, $303,788,313; lignt and power, $70,500,- . 
000; total, $2,881,114,576. 

American investments in Mexico as estimated by 
the United States Department of Commerce approxi- 
mate $1,195,000,000. Of this $475,000,000 are 
invested in oil properties and is about 57.8% of the 
capital invested in them, while the British share is © 
33.4% and the Mexican about1%. Of the remaining: 
investments, $340,000,000 is in mining; $240,000,000 ~ 
in railroads; $200,000,000 in plantations and timber; 
$60,000,000 in manufacturing and public utilities; 
$25,000,000 in merchandising,zand $10,000,000 in 
banking. i 

The Government in 1926 ae es the value of 
all city property at 1,878,656,290 pesos; and of all 
rural property at 1,350,279,521 pesos. The number 
of rural holdings is 679,553 of all classes; and 595,- 
519 were returned as owners of small holdings - 
worth not more than 1,000 pesos; 12,550 holdings 
were valued at over 15,000 pesos; and 60 at from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 pesos. 

Mexico bad, in 1925, 13,062 miles of railroads. 
In 1909 the main lines were united in one Govern~ 
ment-controlled corporation—the National Railways _ 
of Mexico, the operation of which, with virtually — 
all the private lines, was taken over in 1914 and 
operated by the Government under’ the name of the 
Constitutionalist Railways of Mexico. The National » 
Railways of Mexico own 6,818 miles of track and © 
control 1,708 more; the Mexican Railroad has 520 
miles of track; the Tehuantepec, 184; the Mexico 
Northwestern, 51 
of Mexico about 1,000; and the United Railroads 
of Yucatan about 500. Vera Cruz, Tampico, Puerto 
Mexico, Salina Cruz, Manzanilla and Acapulco 
are the chief ports. In 1925, 4,175 vessels of 8,364,362 
tons, engaged in foreign trade. ; 

There were, in 1922, 564 federated labor unions ~ 
with 640,000 members, des certain strong 
unions such as the railroad brotherhoods, with) 
47,000 members and the port workers with 15,000 
on the outside. The new Constitution in Article — 
123 decrees: The eight-hour working day; the seven= 
hour working night; the six-hour day for working 
children twelve to sixteen; no night work for women 
and children; one day of rest in seven; a vacation 
on pay for child-bearing; a living wage; no gar- 
nishment of the living wage; enforced profit-sharing; 
eash wages; double pay for overtime; housing for 
workingmen; accident compensation; safe and, 
sanitary work _— right to organize; 
strike or shut down; three months’ wages for un- 
warranted : worker’s lien; Immunity of 
wages from attachment; free empl ment bureaus; 
no contracting out of workmen's hts; social in~ 
surance, and co-operative building associations. 


CIVIL WARS AND INSURRECTIONS. 


Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 
nsurrections since achieving its Independence from 
Spain (proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected in- 


» 


2; the Southern Pacific Railroad | 


right to + 
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1821). Conditions resulting almost in a state of 
war with the United States followed the coup d'etat 
by which, in February, 1913, Gen. Victoriano 
Huerta replaced Francisco I. Madero (murdered 
Feb. 22, 1913) in, the Presidency. The United 
States did not recognize his Government (he re- 
signed July 15, 1914), but, on Oct. 19, 1915, did 
recognize that of Gen. Carranza, who had driven 
Huerta’s successor, Carbajal, from the capital and 
assumed executive power, Aug, 20, 1915. Carranza 
held power until May, 1920, when he fled from the 
capital before an uprising, and was killed trying 
to reach Vera Cruz. Adolfo de la Huerta, then Goy- 
ernor of Snora and later Secretary of the Treasury, 
was made Provisional President in May, 1920, and 
Gen. Alvaro Obregon was chosen President at a 
general election in September, being inaugurated 
Dec. 1, 1920. The United States did not recognize 
his Government until Aug. 31, 1923; it then followed 
a three-months’ conference between personal rep- 
resentatives of the two Presidents, held in Mexico 
City (See The World Almanac for 1926, page 644), 
and the preliminary signing of a convention covering 
boundary disputes, claims and the stipulation 
that. Article 27 of the new Constitution of May 1, 


- 1917, is not to be interpreted retroactively. 


Article 27 affirmed that the title to mineral and 
other subsoil deposits was vested in the people 
of Mexico, and stipulated that only Mexicans and 
Mexican companies had the right to: acquire con- 
cessions to develop- mineral fuel in the republic. 
A foreigner might secure that right only if_he re- 
nounced the privilege of recourse to his Govern- 
ment for redress through diplomatic channels. 
The intent to safeguard future concessions in the 
interest of the commonweal is clear, but whether 
or not the article is retroactive has been the subject 
of much debate. , 

However, following decisions of the Mexican 
Supreme Court to that effect, President Obregon 
in September, 1922, declared Article 27 to be non- 
retroactive. Foreign corporations holding con- 
cessions, however, hold that the intent under the 
article and the manner of its interpretation by’ the 
Mexican authorities was confiscation. President 
Carranza had on Feb. 10, 1918, issued a decree 
imposing heavy taxes on petroleum land and on 
contracts and royalties, and exacted license fees 
for new drilling and explorations. Other pro- 
visions in decrees at various times have aimed! to 
bring the entire oil industry under the Federal 
Government. Citizens of the United States and 
the United Kingdom appealed to their Govern- 
ments for protection against what they asserted 
to be threatened confiscation. Another source of 
trouble was the asserting of an independent right 
to tax oll production recently made by some of the 
individual states. 

The Mexican Petroleum Law to put in effect 


Article 27, which was passed in December, 1925, and 


became effective Dec. 31, 1926, vests in thé nation 
the direct ownership of all petroleum deposits. 
Owners who acquired ‘titles prior to May 1, 1917, 
were called upon, under penalty of forfeiture, to apply 
before midnight of Dec. 31, 1926, for “confirmation” 
of their titles and then to exchange them for ‘‘con- 
cessions’’ of fifty years’ duration, counting from the 
time when the exploitation works began. This statute 
has been held by Secretary of State Kellogg to be 
both retroactive and confiscatory, on the ground that 
‘it converts exclusive ownership under positive 
Mexican law into a mere authorization to exercise 
rights for a limited period of time.” 

When the time for filing registrations expired the 
Government canceled drilling permits previously 
issued to companies including a number of American 
ones which had not complied with the law. Injunc- 
tions were sought but no final court decision had been 
handed down by Oct. 15, 1927. The Mexican 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labor, an- 
nounced on Jan. 21, 1927 that of the 147 oil com- 
panies operating in Mexico, all but 22 (operating 
1,660,579 acres, 5.88%) had accepted the petroleum 
law. It was reported from Washington that the com- 
Danies opposing the law represented 88% of the oil 
production. { 

The Alien Land Law promulgated Jan. 21, 1926, 
went into effect Jan.21, 1927, b¥. which date between 
8,000 and 10,000 foreigners had registered declara- 
tions of land ownership.’ The law enacts an article 
in the Constitution of 1917 which permits only 


’ Mexicans to own land in Mexico except that foreigners 


owning property prior to the promulgation of the law 


. may retain it until death, or, in the case of corpora- 
| 


tions, for 10 years. 


AGREEMENT ON THE DEBT. 


The Secretary of Finance, Adolfo de la Huerta, 
Benet an Anas in New York, June 16, 1922, 
th the Internatlonal Committee of Bankers, 
designed to settle the elght-year-old question in- 
volving the Mexican external and internal debt. 


This agreement was approved by the Mexican 
Congress and signed by President. Obregon. 

The plan of adjustment relates to all external 
Mexican Government debts, direct or guaranteed, — 
the National Railways debt and certain so-called 
internal Government debts largely held outside, 
Mexico; the total face value of the securities cov— 
ered being over $500,000,000 gold, on which the 
interest in arrears amounts to approximately $200,-— 
000,000. 

This $700,000,000 includes Mexico's direct debt 
and guaranteed railroad bonds, totaling approxi- 
mately $322,000,000 gold; the railroad debt, not 
guaranteed, amounting to about $230,000,000 back 
interest on bonds, and railroad debt amounting to 
about $115,000,000; sinking fund defaults amount- 
ing to about $28,000,000. 

This agreement was declared operative on Dec. 8, 
1923, and the’ $15,000,000 pb iar for 1923 was 
duly made. Further execution, however, was held 
up & the abortive revolution in 1924 of de la Huerta, 
which President Obregon told Congress cost $30, 
000,000 to put down. 

The agreement was revised on Oct. 23, 1925, and 
the debt and service charges divided between Gov- 
ernment debt and railroad debt, the latter being 
45 per cent. The National Railways passed under” 
private control on Jan. 1, 1926, with B. F. Holloway ~ 
as Executive President. The defaulted payments 
of interest on the debt are spread over eight years; 
payment for 1926 was duly made, $11,021,999 on 
the direct debt, and $2,029,943 on the debt of the — 
National Railways which the latter were unable to © 
meet. 

The moratorium og the payment of domestic 
debts declared in 1916 was defimtely raised by 
Presidential decree on Aug. 3, 1926. 


CONTROVERSY WITH THE CHURCH 


Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, Laborite and Socialist, 
was elected President on July 6, 4, by a majority 
of 1,309,947 votes over Gen. Angel Flores. 

The Government steadily pushed its Portes, ot 
puiting into effect the Constitution of 1917. Be-_ 
sides the alien land law noted above, a sweeping 
labor law passed the Chamber of Deputies in 
November 1925, but. failed in the Senate, having 
aroused the alarmed_ opposition of business in- 
terests. President Calles was, however, given 
“extraordinary powers’ to promulgate at his option 
a labor law, and at the same time ‘extraordinary 
powers” on financial maiters. 

Early 1926 ‘the Government took vigorous 
action to put into operation the dormant religious — 
and educational clauses of the Constitution of 1917. — 
These had been taken over and strenghtened from’ 
the constitution of 1857 as amended in 1901, which 
had nationalized all property of “religious corpora- 
tions and institutions,’’ except that which was in-— 
tended directly and exclusively for the purposes of 
institutions. The Constitution of 1917 nationalized — 
the churches, even, as well as all property that still — 
remained in their possession. The clauses read: 

“Religious institutions known as churches, ir- 
respective of creed, shall in no case have legal 
capacity to acquire, hold cr administer real prop-~ 
erty. * * * Places of public worship are the prop-— | 
erty of the nation, as represented by the Federal | 
Government, which shall determine which of them — 
may continue to be devoted to tneir present pur- | 
pose. Episcopal residences, rectories, seminaries, ’ 
orphan asylums, or collegiate establishments of 
religious institutions, convents, or any other bulld=~ 
ings built or designed for the admiristration, propa- 
garda, or teacning of any religious creed, shall » 
forthwith pass, as of full right, to the legal. owner- — 
ship of the nation. * * * Only a Mexican by birth 
may be a minister of a religious creed in Mexico. 
No ministers of religious creeds shall * * * eriticise 
the fundamental laws of the country, the author- 
ities in ae or the Government in general." 

On Feb. 11, 1926, the Attorney General declared 
that all church property not bes in the posses- 
sion of the State had been nationalized and issued — 
orders for the arrest and deportation of all foreign 
priests, Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy- 
men alike. A storm of indignation and protest | 
broke but deportation of priests and religions began _ 
immediately and continued in many cases accom- 
panied by rloting on the part of the faithful and | 
bloodshed in clashes with troops and police. , 

On Feb. 12, the Government ordered and enforced _ 
pee of ait arated aa Se oes con= . 

ere r ous instruction was given, ai 4 
deportation of foreign born nuns. re | 

eb. 26, the Secretary for Public Instructio: } 
directed that all private schools must register or 
be closed. Private primary schools were forbidden — 
to give religious instruction, to possess any images 


or to have any connection with churches or religiot 
corporations. Ministers of any creed or mone ¥ 
of any religious order, male or female, were for- _ 


‘ 


plaben to Perk as feasts in any eehonhes and the 
mention of anything religious, including the names 
of Saints, was_ prohibited. Catholics were for- 
bidden ‘‘to establish any political party under the 
name of Catholie’”’ and all bishops and priests for- 
bidden to “‘become members of any political party” 
or to “‘write for the journals of any political fac- 
tion.” Bishop Creighton, néw Episcopal Bishop 
of Mexico, advised Protestant missionaries not to 
mix in politics and churches to see to it that their 
members respect the laws. 

On May 15, the Government expelled Mer. 
George Caruana, the Apostolic Delegate and a 
citizen of the United States. 

On July 3, President Calles issued a decree, 
effective Aug. 1, putting ‘“‘teeth” into execu- 
tion of the anti-clerical provisions of the Constitu- 
* tion. Provisions especially emphasized were: Edu- 

cation must be given in official schools and be 

Secular. Religious orders, convents, and monasteries 

were dissolved. No publication, either religious or 

merely showing marked tendencies in favor of 
religion, may comment on national political affairs. 

No organization may be formed whose title has any 

word or apy indication that it is connected wit! 

religious ideas. Political meetings may not be held 
in churches. All religious acts must be held within 
the walls of a church. No religious order of ay. 
creed may possess or administer property or capital. 
The churches are the property of the nation. Other 
ecclesiastical properties, such as bishop's palaces, 
houses, seminaries, asylums, colleges, convents, and 
all buildings constructed for religious purposes, pass 
into the possession of the nation, the use to which 
they are to be put to be determined by the Goy- 
ernment. Definite and heavy penalties for in- 
iringement were specified. 
During June ana July many churches and schools 
- were closed because of refusal to abide by the de- 
erees. There were many serious outbreaks and 
disturbances, and many supporters of the church 
joined in a general boycott on all business. Churches 
- Were crowded day and night with communi- 
cants and those seeking the offices of the church 
up to the 3ist of July, when the 25,000 priests with- 
drew from the churches and ceased their function. 
The church planned to have lay committees con- 
> duct some 12,000 churches for worship, but tne 
- Government ordered that they be taken over by 
" committees named by the mayors, and that eccle- 
» ssiastical property other than churches be closed 
* under seal. The Pope ordered a world wide day 
' of prayer and the Vatican made announcement 
- ‘that the Mexican Episcopacy had been given “full 
> power” in any negotiations with the Gor ernment. 

On July 25, Archbishop Mora y del Rio of Mexico 
City with the other members of the hierarchy, 
by a pastoral letter, suspended, beginning July 31, 
ail church services igh ta Mee offices of priests 
~ —this to avoid eitner submission by the priests or 

- physical clash with the authorities. 

og The United States Government, to whom appeals 
were made by Catholics, took the position that 
the situation was a Mexican domestic problem and 

that so long as American citizens are protected 
in their personal , the United States Govern- 
ment has no official concern with tne attitude of 
the Mexican Government regar the confisca- 
Hon of Church Prop pate declared’ that. the 

Spiscopa 
2 agg bd in a hfe and death struggle 


for religious liberty” but “‘are employing essential 


negative means, 
A 


formally denied that the episcopate 


On May 1 
Orozco y Jimenez 
Archbishop Or 


is now gov 
ee ed Boe 


The 


rst; 
legislative power 
ting of a Chamber of 
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Deputies and a Senate of fifty-eight members, two 
for each state, all elected for two years by’ uni~ 
versal suffrage. The President is elected for four 
years by direct popular vote and cannot be te-elected 
until after an intervening term (Amendment of 1927). 
He appoints a Cabinet of ten Secretarles. . Article 33 
confers on the President the right to expel from 
Mexico without “judicial process’’ any foreigner 
whose presence he might deem ‘‘inexpedient.” 

Gen. Arnulfo Gomez and Gen. Francisco Serrano} 
both of whom had announced their candidacy for the 
presidency, led about 800 soldiers out of the barracka 
of Mexico City on Oct. 3, 1927, and started a revolt 
against the government. The revolt ended on Oct. 4 
when Pres. Calles’s troops scattered the rebels and 
executed Gen. Serrano and 13 of his followers for 
Sedition. On Oct. 9 Gomes’s men were beaten by 
another force, with some loss of life. Gomez was 
captured, tried by court martial, and shot Nov. 5. 
This left Gen. Obregon the only avowed candidate 
for the election in 1928. 

A new income tax law and a profits tax law were 
promulgated March, 1924, 

Education is under Federal control and is free 
and compulsory from six to sixteen. The per- 
bsg of illiteracy as shown by the census of 1921 
was 62.29. There are many Indian tribes, about 20 
per cent. of the population, quite uncivilized. In 
1926, of 2,652,199 children of school age, only 
1,040,521 were attending school—35.57 per cent. 
The number of schools supported by the Federal 
Government in 1926 was 2,690; and by the several 
States, 4,635. Appropriation by Federal state 
and local governments for education in 1925, totaled 
about 43,250,000 pesos. The present administra- 
tion is making every effort to extend elementary 
education to all classes of the people; 2,000 volun- 
teer teachers of illiterates were enrolled in 1921. 

Vocational education, 7 alia one in _agricul- 
ture, is being promoted. here are normal schools 
for both sexes throughout the country and some 
hundred techni schools. The National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, founded in 1553, is famous amo: 
Latin-American universities, and in the capita 


are bere higher institutions of learning and cul- 
bes and scientific institutions and societies. 
e 


was reduced on July 1, 1925, to 50,000 
men, with a reserve of 833,000. Military education 
is compulsory in the schools. } 
Mexico is not a member of the League of Nations. 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 
Recent budgets in pesos are: 


Year. Rev. Exp. 

1923 237,876,206 246,837,134 

1924. 241,664,624 © 20... wee 

1925s ae 309,306,101 291,863,677 

1926, est’d 315,000,000 305,000,000 
27, est’d, . 334,300,000 326,900,000 
The highest expenditure in any prexcroleden- 

13,924 pesos. 


e Bank of Mexico, began operations 
Sept. 1, 1925, with a capitalization of 100,000,000 
os—51 per cent. of the stock owned by the 
Bovernment—for the issuance of paper currency, 
none of which had been in circulation since 1920, 
The public debt of Mexico is as follows: 


INTERNAL DEBT, 


Inc., 


Consolidated 3% internal debt, A oe “37h eben 


5% internal redeemable bonds, 1 +2. 46,455, 
State loans guaranteed by Mexican Gov't. — 1,750,000 
Pohale es o. nok nares oe tee + «+ +$69,397,775 


EXTERNAL DEBT: 


Customs secured Government loans... -$128,080,837 
Other secured Government guaranteed 


Tae Goteauients Soade 0030 omen aae ee 

Railway TOans. «ccscesiccceeccscs eee. 241,894,778 
FROGS i/e kis o 3% ddwiesewit eine «00000 6$438,7382,790 — 
Grand total. ......eceeser2s00e04+ 508,130,565 


The = $0.50) had an average exchange value 
of $0.4939 A 1925, and of $0.483087 in 1926. 


Imports and exports for seven years: 

Year. Imports. orts. 
1920. . ...-$197,731,525 $427,652,497 

921. . 247,001,594 378,614,591 
1922 . 151,404,180 472,273,00 
5 oe SE ERNE ER sit See 157,553,764 369,776,415 

PE PS Pree en 152,232,778 355,746,501 
ES Sah este ots a feis 192,761,000 338,456,000 
2 ae? ae IES 0 179,791,551 © 329,129,753 


The total trade balance in favor of Mexico for 
seven years is about $1,246,700,000 or $168,000,000 
a year. ; 

trade between the United States and Mexico 
nce a million dollars a day in the final half of 
1925. The United States took about 90% of Mexico’s 
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exports for 1922, 1923 and 1924; 75.77% in 1925; 
and 71% in 1926; and supplied 58% of her imports 
in 1922, 72% in 1923, 85% in 1924; 70.20% in 1925; 
and 70.45% in 1926. 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Hg ogee Exports. 

1922.... . -$109,884,917 $132,087,840 
1923. .. 120,196,23 140,141,888 
1924 135,076,703 167,087,305 
1925. 144/720,323 178,835,454 
TO2G titiescsies § 134,994,164 169,368,775 


MONACO, PRINCIPALITY OF 
AREA, 8 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1923, 22,153. 
CAPITAL, Monaco, population 1923, 2,020; other 

towns, La Condamine, 10,705; Monte Carlo, 9,428. 
Prince, Louis II., born July 12, 1870, succeeded his 

father, the late Prince Albert, June 26, 1922. 

The Heiress Apparent is the Hereditary Princess 

Charlotte Louise Juliette (Duchess of Valentinois), 

born Sept. 3, 1898, married, March 19, 1920, 

Prince Pierre of Monaco (Count de Polignac) 

and has issue a Seay ea Princess Antoinette, 

born Dec. 28, 1920; and a son, Prince Rainier, born 

May 31, 1923. 

Monaco is a small principality on the Mediter- 
ranean surrounded by the French Department of the 
Alpes Maritimes. An independent Principality for 
800 years, the reigning Prince was dispossessed by 
the French Revolution. The line was re-established 
In 1814 and placed under the protectorate of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia. In 1861 King Charles III, 
ceded his rights to France. The Prince of Monaco 
was an absolute ruler until Jan. 7, 1911, when a 
Constitution was promulgated which provides for 
@ National Council of 21 members, elected by 
universal suffrage for four years. The revenue is 
mainly derived from the gaming tables of the Casino 
at Monte Carlo. The annual grant for the con- 
cession was £80,000 in 1917; in 1927 it was £90,000, 
and in 1937 will be £100,000. The yearly average 
of visitors is over 1,500,000. The profits in 1924 
exceeded 60,000,000 francs. 

The late Prince established an important oceano- 
graphic museum and laboratory at Monaco. 


MONTENEGRO 
(See Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Kingdom of). 


MOROCCO, SULTANATE OF 


(French and Spanish Protectorates.) 

AREA, about 231,500 square miles; viz., French 
Protectorate, 213,000; Spanish Protectorate, 
18,360; Tangier (internationalized), 140. 

POPULATION, census of March, 1926, French zone, 
4,229,146; Spanish zone, estd., 744,000; Tangier 
zone, estd., 80,000. 

CAPITAL, Fez, population, census of 1921, 70,540. 
Seat of government French zone, Rabat, popu- 
lation, 30,953; residence of French Resident 
General. Seat of government Spanish zone, Tet- 
uan, population, 30,000; ‘admlnistrative head- 
gueriers of the Calipha, and the Spanish High 

ommissioner. Other cities, Marrakesh, or Mo, 
rocco, population, 1921, 139,874; Casablanca- 
101,690 _(39,283 Europeans); Tangier, 50,000, 
(12,000 Europeans); Mekines, 36,592; Mazagan, 
21,630; Mogador, 20,309; Sale, 24,202; Safi, 26,396; 

mld St Fst procaimea 
ulian, Mulal Yusef, proclaimed on the abdication 
“ eA Pree Sultan Mulai Abd-el-Hafid, Aug. 

: 
oiedleN Resident General, Theodore Steeg, Sept. 17, 


Khaltfa of the Spanish Zone, Sidi Mul 
Me hat oorn 1910), younger son of Sultan Nae 
_ el-Mehedi (died 1923), installed Nov. 9, 1925. 
Spanish High Commissioner, Lt. Gen. J. Sanjurjo, 
Sacarell, Marquis dé Malmusi. 
United States Agent and Consul General, . 
Maxwell Blake. eS 
‘Morocco of to-day is the remnant of the great 
Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invader, 
Who carried the crescent of Islam west at the close 
of the seventh century and ruled all northwestern 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is 
Pronded on the east by Algeria, on the north by the 
editerranean, the extreme point opposite Gibral- 
tar being Ceuta, a olty which, with its four-mile-long 
eninsula (dominated by Jebel Musa, one of the 
‘jliars of Hercules), has belonged to Spain since the 
close of the sixteenth century, This narrow north- 
ern strip, about 60 miles Wide, from the Atlantic 
nearly to the Algerian border, is one of the Spanish 
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.| tation being by mule and camel back, 


zones. Ceuta 18, politically, part of the Spanish 
province of Cadiz. yas" Sabor? ‘ 

On the west is the Atlantic Ocean and on the 
south Rio de Oro (Spanish) and the Sahara Desert. 
The extreme southern end forms a second Spanish 
zone, and 2 strip 50 miles long py 15 deep on the 
Atlantic Coast, inclosing the town of Ifni, the third. 

Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hille, still unexplored. Through the 
country from northeast to southwest run the Atlas 
Mountains in five great ranges rising to an altitude — 
of 12.000 feet (Mt. Ayashiu, altitude 14,150 feet). 
Between these ranges lie fertile, well-watered plains 
and the northern slopes of the mountains are well 
wooded. Irrigation is much used, though all agri- 
cultural methods and implements are primitive. 

The climate is good and healthy, especially on the 
Atlantic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds 
of the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a “tell” or fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain, and who so long 
maintained the independence of their country. The 
plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a mixture r 
of the two races, known to foreigners as ‘‘Moors. 
The latter are also town dwellers. The third race 
is Jewish, in two sections, one set*led there from 
time immemorial, and the other driven from Europe 
in comparatively modern times, who live near the 

orts, are progressive and have much of tne foreign 

rade. The European population in 1926 numbered 
about 106,000, of which two-thirds are French. 

The people are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs 
and poultry have become the chief articles of export, 
reaching even to England, In 1924 the value of eges 
exported was 80,543,900 francs, and in 1925, 89,580,- 
772 francs. Other important exports are skins, ~ 
hides, wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, al- 
monds, cummin and gums. The chief imports are 
textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candles 
and spirits. Fruit and vineyards are abundant 
and dates a regular crop. Under proper cultivation 
Morocco should become a ‘rich, cereal-producing 
country. Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen 
and silk stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly 
for domestic consumption. Mineral deposits are 
undeveloped, but much copper, lead and tin are 
known to exist. An oil field extends from Fez to 
Laraish. Phosphate exists in great aburdance, 
estimated at 100,000,000 metric tons, with a yield 
of 65 per cent., and a decree of 1920 reserves to,the © 
Sultan’s Government the right of exploitation. 
Export of phosphate from Casablanca, in the French _ 
zone, in 1923 amounted to 191,060 metric tons; 
in 1924 430,000 tons; and fn 1925, 692,181 tons. * 

The country had no roads or bridges, bite : 

ut the 
French have built aoout 3,000 kilometres and have 
more surveyed; the most important being from 
Tangier to Fez. Little has been done in the Spanish 
zone. In the French zone, in 1924, there were 914 
miles of railroads, those of narrow gauge being re- 
built at standard gauge. The Spaniards have a 
narrow gauge road from Ceuta, to Tetuan, to Rio 
Martin, The French use aeroplanes for mail, 
passengers and freight. ; 

In 1925, 1,752 vessels of 2,045,470 tonnage entered 
the ports of French Morocco, and 1,557 vessels of — 
1,102,816 tonnage entered Tangier. Imports at 
Tangier in 1926 were valued at 145,936,000 francs ~ 
(108,061,614 im 1925), and exports at 28,595,000 
Sag 725 in ane Rey: tay ane Spanish 
Zz n amoun 0 . s etas, 
and exports to 18,000,000 pesetas. 

French interests in Morocco had been steadily 
growing because of its proximity to Algeria for 
years and had been recognized in the agreements of 
1906 and 1909, A general rising of the tribes in 
October, 1910, culminating in the siege of Fez called — 
out a French expedition of pacification, which oc- 
eupied Fez in 1911. The need of this had been 
notified to the powers, but was resented by Spain, 
who in June suddenly occupied two towns, and by | 
Germany, who on July 1, 1911, sent the gunboat 
Panther to Agadir, a seaport on the Atlantic, osten- 
sibly to safeguard German subjects in the Sus but | 
really to challenge the extension of French influence. — 
The crisis became acute and war seemed inevitable. _ 
Great Britain, however, stood by the Entente and 
made formal objection to Germany’s acquiring | 
territorial Influence in Morocco. Diplomatie con= | 
pee followed, which resulted in the Franco- | 

| 


rman treaty of Nov. 4, 1911, by which France | 
ceded to Germany some territory in French Equa-— 
torial Africa on the southern and eastern borders, — 
the Cameroons, in return for recognition of her ~ 
political protectorate over Moroéco. A treaty with 
Spain adjusted the limits of thelr respective spheres. 
On March 30, 1912, the Sultan Mulai Hafid signed 


/ ‘ Ps 


_ to 705,624,000 francs. 


4 and exports, 564,480, 
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@ treaty with France accepting the protectorate, 
which was recognized by the powers, who withdrew 
their diplomatic representatives. Gen. Lyautey 
was appointed Resident General, and his advice the 
_ Sultan, an absolute despot, and his six viziers have 
_ to follow. Risings occurred later in the year and 

_ Mulai Hafid abdicated in favor of his brother. The 
rebellious tribesmen made much trouble and were 
Stirred up to more by the Germans during the 
World War. An outbreak, in October, 1920, was 
crushed by the French Seay of Wazzan, who 
thus consolidated their rule in most of the districts. 

A severe outbreak near Melilla in July, 1921, 
seriously threatened the Spanish rule in its protec- 
torate, but was suppr only to be followed by a 
more serious one under the Rifflan leader, Mohammed 
ben Abd-el-Krim el Khattabi, who organized an army 
in 1923 to fight the Spaniards. He sought the inde- 
pendence of the Riff. It was technically a rebellion 


'. against the Sultan of Morocco. The frontier of the 


ven.to raiding, so the French found themselves in 

pril, 1925, attacked and compelled also to defend 
their prestige in Africa. 
¥ After much severe fighting and heavy losses on both 

. sides, Abd-el-Krim found himself defeated and 
surrendered to the French May 28, 1926. He was 
later exiled to Reunion with a pension and establish- 
ment of an ex-Sultan. 

Gen. Lyautey’s wise administration of the pro- 
tectorate, to which he returned in 1917, after service 
in 1916 as Minister of War in Paris, had been one 
of peaceful penetration, extension of raflroads and 
roads, public works and social welfare. Agricul- 
tural and industrial enterprises have been fostered, 


given t of influence were shadowy and the tribes 


_ public health and education improved. The coun- 


try has become safe and orderly. Able army officers 
and civilians have assisted him. Colonization is 
encouraged. Economic opportunity, the “open 
door,” is guaranteed to all. 

Tangier, a seaport of 80,000 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 11,700 Europeans and 12,000 Jews, which 
occupies the extreme northwest corner of Africa 
‘on the Atlantic, was temporarily internationalized 
in the negotiations of 1911-12, with a hinterlana 
of about 140 square miles. A conventior was Ce 
on Dec. 18, 1923, and a protocol in July, 1925, by 
Great Britain, France and Spain, providing for 
its permanent neutrality, security and Internation- 
alization. Spain, however, reopened the question 
in 1926 by a demand for full control and the in- 
corporation of Tangier within the Spanish pro- 
tectorste. Great Britain and France withheld 
consent and Italy declared her interest in the matter 
as a Mediterranean power. A committee of control, 
consisting of the eignt consular officers of the 
Algeciras signatory powers, and an international 
legislative assembly of twenty-six members, forms 


the government. 
The revenue of the French peter pg is esti- 
Mated for 1926, at 407,422,020 francs, with ex- 
penditures of 406,915,722 francs. The Moroccan 
debt (five French loans) amounted on Jan. 1, 1927. 
The ture in Spanish 
Morocco in 1924 was 433,277,668 pesetas. 
, Imports into the French Zone in 1925 were valued 
at 1,189,427,045 franes (925,411,203 franes in 1924); 
,648 francs in 1925 (622,482,021 
francs in 1924). 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Ex 

Seis we eviewceccsagess $3,017,126 $212,616 
eae Re ARE OE RRS be EF 57,8 
OME Si ahs, ola aitalgise 2 3,-- teDORG, 465,062 
Ba te cation ins hoes zon cee 2)S0 LSID 37,3 
LT ee ra Boke Fez Soe 2,313,311 . 


NEPAL, KINCDOM> OF 


AREA, estimated, 54,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, 5,639,092. 
CAPITAL, Kathmandu, population, 80,000. 
Sovereign, Maharajah Tribhubana Bir Bikram, born 
June 3, 1906, succeeded his father Dec. 11, 1911. 
Prime Minister, Maharajah Sir Chandra Shumshere 
Jung, Bahadur Rana, appointed June 26, 1901; 
- he holds the rank of eral in the Britisa Army. 
‘Nepal is an independent state on the southern 
_ slope of the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 
- north, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and by 
' Bengal and the United Provinces of British India 
on the south and west. Though friendly, a policy of 
seclusion is followed and travel discouraged. The 


Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from .Rajputana. 


mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, overran the 
country in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and are the dominant race. From their ranks the 
’ British Indian Government recruits regiments of 
_ most valuable soldiers. The kingdom maintains a 
f ed and efficient army of 32,000 infantry and 


-years on dikes and dra: (2) 
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2,500 artillery. There are many fertile valleys 
lying in the slopes of the bleak and a mountains 
(which include Mt. Everest, altitude 29,002 feet), 
and its territory runs into the Terai on the plains 
of India, It has rich forests. Nepal exports rice, 
grain, hides and cattle, and Imports textiles, sugar, 
Salt, hardware, etc. The capital is in a most fertile 
valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 miles long 
and twenty miles wide, which supports 300,000 
inhabitants and is noted for its 2,700 Buddhist 
shrines, nearly all lavisnly decorated examples of 
Nepalese art. Paton is the largest city and Pashpoti 
a holy centre for pilgrims. 

The Maharajah, whose rule is absolute, declared 
in a humanitarian speech on Dec. 3, 1924, a decree 
for the abolition of slavery. The General Council 
put it into effect immediately, completing the 
manumission in August, 1926. Out of 15,719 
owners of slaves only 467 desired the retention of 
slavery. The number liberated. with compensation } 
was 51,782. Their masters freed 4,651 without 
compensation, 1,984 died; 1,342 fled and 114 paid 4 
for their own release, thus accounting for a total ° i 
slave population of 59,873. The cost was $1,366,- 5 
250, an average of $25 a slave. Rates paid ranged 
from $7 for a female and $5 for a male under three I 
years to $35 for a female and $26 for a male between 
the ages of thirteen and forty. Tracts of cultivable 
land were thrown open and suitable cash advanced 
to the freed men. y 

The first railway, 24 miles long, was opened in 
February, 1926. It runs from Raxaul, on the Indian 
frontier, to Kathmandu. 

Exports to India in 1925 amounted to £2,095,760 
(£2,106,562 in 1924); and imports, £4,365,011 
(£4,554,799 in 1924). ; 


THE NETHERLANDS, KINGDOM OF ~~ 
HOLLAND. . ‘ 


AREA, 12,582 square miles, land only; 13,208 > 
square miles including inland waters. Colonial < 
possessions: Dutch East Indies, 733,642; Dutch 
Guiana, 54,291 square miles;~ Curacao Islands, 

403 square miles; total, 788,336 square miles, 
Grand total, 801,544 square miles. ‘ 

POPULATION, official estimate Dec. 31, 1925. 
7,416,419. Colonial—Dutch East Indies, 49,534,- 
618; Dutch Guiana, 128,822; Curacao, 56,038. 
Grand total, 57,135,997. 

CAPITALS, The Hague (seat of the Court), popula- 
tion, est. Dec. 31, 1925, 398,416; Amsterdam 
degislative), population, 718,046. Other cities: 
Rotterdam, 552,343; Utrecht. 149,819; Groningen, 
97,920; Haarlem, 80,554; and 40 others with 
between 20,000 and 80,000. ;, 

Queen, Wilhelmina, born Aug. 31, 1880, succeeded 
on the death of her father, Willem III., Nov. 
23, 1890; crowned Sept. 6, 1898. Married Prince 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin (Prince Con- 
sort), Feb. 7, 1901. Heir, her only daughter, 
Princess Juliana, born April 30, 1909. 

Premier, pence D. J. de Geer, (Finance), March | 


, 1926. 

The Netherlands (Holland), a kingdom in north- 
western Europe, 196 miles long by 109 miles wide, é 
is bounded by Germany on the east, Belgium on~. 
the south and the North Sea on the west and north. 

Its surface is flat, with an average height above sea ~ 
level of 37 feet and with about one-fourth of its 
land below sea level, reclaimed and protected by ~ 
dikes, of which there are 1,500 miles. Drainage 

of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which covers 
1,350 square miles with an opening into the North — 
Sea about nineteen miles wide, designed to add 900 
square miles to the cultivable land (polders), adopted 
June 14, 1918, is now under way. One part of the 
great dam (14 miles long) connecting the west’ 
coast with the Island of Wieringen, was completed 

in 1925. The other (17% miles long), to connect 
the island with the eastern shore. T! have huge 
tidal sluices to discharge the waters of the ‘‘Lake’” 
Yesel, which will be left as a huge freshwater reservoir 

fed by the River Yssel, a branch of the Rhine, and 
will be finished by 1935. The cost of the dam will ; 
be $35,000,000, and the entire expenditure for thirty i 
ll be about $190,- | 
000,000. The added value of fertile soil will'be $210,- . 


000,000. 
Of the country’s 5,563,960 acres given over to .. 
agriculture, (including gardens, orchards and pas- f 
‘| 


» 


tures), 90 per cent. are in holdings of less than 50 
acres and more than 50 per cent. of less than 12 
acres, with 361,392 employed on the land in 1921. 
There are 615,165 acres of well cared for forests.’ 5 
Great crops of cereals, potatoes, etc., are raised. 
Dairy products are an important industry, her 
cheese products being famous, and her cattle high 
grade; tulips and other fowering bulbs and roots are 
grown and exported extensively. : 


' 
) 


~ putes went into effect May 4, 1926. 
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Pe oe 
The livestock census of 1921 returned 2,062,771 
cattle, 668,211 sheep, 363,688 horses, and 1,519,245 


igs. 
5 Beet sugar produced in 1926 was 259,115 tons. 
F Fisheries engage about 6,500 vessels and 18, 
men, and the product of the herring fisheries alone 
in 1926 was $4,144,400, and of all fresh fish, $9,086,- 


600. 

Shipbuilding and sugar refining are important 
industries, also brewing and distilling. Amsterdam 
is famous for diamond cutting. Coal is found in 
Limburg, where 5,882,254 metric tons were mined 
in 1924, 6,848,000 in 1925, and 8,643,272 in 1926. 

Unemployment, which reached 102,225 on Jan. 1, 
1924, steadily declined to 50,850 on June 21, rose to 
76,000 on Jan. 1, 1925, fell to 51,000 on May 3, 
1926, and to 47,200 on July 30, 1927. Anew labor law 
providing for compulsory arbitration in labor dis- 
Gover 

ayments for unemployment doles in 1926 amounte' 
to. 5,783,000 guilders (5,051,600 in 1925), and 
municipalities expended in 1936, 1,670,100 guilders 
(1,765,700 in 1925). 

Canals, of which there are 2,000 miles, are most 
important in internal communication; elabcrate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 
the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic. There 
are 3,000 miles of roads, 1,830 miles of tramways 
and 2,405 miles of railroads. 

Holland’s merchant marine on Jan. J, 1927, con- 
sisted of 700 steamers and motor boats and 26 motor 
schooners of 2,436,939 tons. In 1915 there entered 
the port of Amsterdam 9,971 vessels of 17,147,260 
tons; and the port of Rotterdam, 11,099 vessels 
of 16,670,043 tons. 

Over 1,500,000 bicycles are in use and 47,000 
motorcycles. 

The first Constitution after the reconstruction 
of the Netherlands as a sovereign state was promul- 
gated in 1814, and revised in 1815, after the ad- 
dition of the Belgian provinces, and in 1840, 1848, 
1887, 1917 and 1922. It assures a hereditary con- 
stitutional monarchy. Executive power rests exclu- 
sively in the sovereign and the States-General of two 
Chambers First Chamber, fifty members, elected 
for nine years (one-third each third year) by the 

rovincial states, and the Second Chamber, 100 

eputies, elected for four years directly. Universal 
suffrage for citizens of both sexes over twenty-five 

ears of e and proportional representation is 
n force. The Sovereign exercises the executive 
authority through a Council of Ministers, the 
President thereof corresponding to a Prime Min- 
ister. There is a State Council of fourteen members, 
named by the Sovereign, of which she is President, 
to be consulted on all legislative and some exe- 
cutive matters. 

Under the revision of 1922 the Dutch East Indies 
have been abolished as a colony and made an in- 
tegral part of the Kingdom. All laws adopted by the 
government of the islands are to be approved by 
the States-General. 

The election of July 1, 1925, for the second chamber 
resulted: Roman atholics, 30; Colonist Anti- 
Revolutionary Party, 13; Christian Historical, 11 
auneee forming the Right—combining to form a 

overnment); Social Democrats, 24; Liberals, 9; 
Radicals, 7; Orthodox Calvinists, 3; Communists, 
Peasants’ and People’s, 1 each. 


The first chamber elected in 1926 stands: Catholics, | 


16; Anti-Revolutionists, 7; 7; Social 
Democrats, 11; Liberals, 6; and Democrats, 8. 

The kingdom has a unique system of frontier 
defense besides the fortresses, inasmuch as two- 
thirds of the total area is surrounded by the sea 
with dikes to hold back the waters. An advance by 
an enemy may be stopped by inundating the lands. 
Army service is partly Seepusory and partly vol- 
untary. Every Dutchman is Mable for service 
from ages nineteen to forty. Actual service may 
be by lot, substitution being prohibited. Annually 
25,500 are recruited, with 600 for sea service. The 
ee on Sees ae ven 1 Ese Vaid ee and 

men. .The Army budget for 1 was 
58,985,100 guilders. 

Entire liberty of worship and consclence is guar- 
anteed. The royal family belong to the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The state budget for 1927 con- 
tains allowances for different churches: Protestant, 
1,791,000 guilders; Roman Catholic, 704,000; Jan- 
senists, 12,000, and Jews, 35,000. 

Education is obligatory from ages six to thirteen. 
Instruction is free in both public and denomina- 
tional schools and teachers are paid by the state. 
The state expenditure in 1926 was H ,000 

Iders. Inteligence is most widely diffused. 

onscripts called in 1925 showed only 0.32% unable 
to read. ‘There are universities at Amsterdam (2), 
Utrecht, Leyden, Delft, Groningen, Wageningen 
(Agriculture), Rotterdam. (Commerce), and Nij- 


Protestants, 
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meéegen (Roman pe eae with 466 professors and 


' students in 1923. 
4 the Netherlands is a member of the League ot 


is the unit of currency, 
Rate of exchange, Oct. 


The budget for the colonial possessions in 192% 
Revenues in 


industries was about 209 million. 
direct taxation is believed to have been reached, 
excise duties have been increased and some ad- 
justment made in customs duties. Note circulation of 
the Netherlands Bank on July 11, i927, was 808,- 
000,000 guilders, with a gold reserve of 402,000,000 
guilders (49% of cover). 

On April 1, 1926, the total amount due the 
Netherlands from various governments was 204,- 
291,598 guilders, of which 111,191,313 was due 
from Germany, 39,938,400 was from Belgium, 
25,000,000 from France. 
ent budgets in gullders are: 


Year ~ Exp. 
DUDA i chap tins emis -e.tin arn so 589,421,652 765,264,044 
PEP ae Soames Ono i cr 611,078,000 691,448,000 
her We aR a Ae . .640,483,000 700,276,000 
oe eae ee ee . 611,808,305 646,966,696 
1928 ordinary.... . .595,240,000 591,823,000 
Extraordinary... .....+- 56,341,000 229,656,000 


Imports and exports, exclusive of gold and silver, 
in guilders (000 omitted) for six years were: 


Year. ports. Exports- 
RODS coe: occwibls 5 OalpGe « teege He 2,240,219 1,369,599 
AG222 f. Tee sHawiyidin SHOStE PAINE = 2,027,599 1,221,231 
WGAS incaicnvnede=whe terete 2,009, 1,303,221 
19942 winiitas a «ins BI eee 2,363,532 1,660,656 
TODS se be a ae niss eppemnnp ge omnes 1456, 1,808,000. 
ABZ oss se S Spiy wale enamine! =P 2,441,903 1,749,205 
Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. <DO’ 

1OD2) coe. shies OUR BRA $117,806,225 . $63,794,944 
NOLS eis. dtd Seed itea share 109,172,758 77,521,178 
a eet mere roe et 151,734,170 74,041,925 
POAC la di. Societe eereiere 141,518,151 _ 92,538,892 
HOQG Ss cts ata). see 135,795,044 101,893,586 


DUTCH EAST iNDIES 


AREA, 733,642 square miles; viz., Borned, 206,810; 
Molucca Islands, 30,168; Celebes Islands, 72,- 
679; Java and Madura, 50,557; Sumatra, 163,128; 
Timor Sage ae 26,410; Rian-Lingga Archi- 
pelago, 12,506; New Guinea, 160,692; rest of the 
Archipelago, 10,494. 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 49,534,618. Est. 
Dec. 31, 1928, 51,014,000; viz., Java and Madura, 

1920, 34,984,171 (est. 1925, 36,404,000); Borneo, 

1,683,923: Sumatra, 5,848,868; Celebes Islands, 

3,108,337; rest of the Archipelagos, 475,000; New 

Guinea, est. 195,000. 

CAPITALS, Batavia, Java, population, 290,408; 
Banjermasin, Borneo, 65,074. “Other cities, Sura- 


baya, 248,961; Surakarta, 151,273; Semarang, 
Ante Bandoeng, 136,016; and Djokjakarta, 


Governor General, Dr. A: C. D. de Graeff, 1926. 
The colonial possessions of the Netherlands in 
the East Indies consist of great islands and archipela- 
goes lying along the Equator from about 6° north lati- 
tude to 10° south latitude, between the Asiatic main- 
land and the Philippines, and Australia. They 
form the bulk of Malaysia. The estimate.of 1925 
gave the native Malay population as 49,848,600; 


~taet 


Europeans, 210,000, and Orientals, chiefly Chinese — 


and Arabs, 955,300. Java is the most densely 
populated jand mass in the world (689.4 to the 
equare. mile). The great majority of the natives are 
x ohammedans. Mucha attention is given to educa- 


on. 

The islands are luxuriant, even for the Tropics, 
of enormous natural and annually productive wealth. 
Dense forests abound in valuable timber. Besides 
raising sufficient food for the dense population,, 
there Is produced for export in Java and Madura 
alone, sugar (2,046,000 metric tons in 1927, 2,514,000 
in 1926, and 2,545,000 in 1925): coffee, tea, coc 


tin and petroleum. Of coal the mines of Java, 


D 1,400,72: 
long tons, and in 1924, 1,470,362 tons, ‘The ex uy 
of rubber in 1925 amounted to 234,114 metric ti 


D0! 
‘of which 66,679 went to the United States; in 1 ye 


RRR eect ecto? 


PS, 


ow 


Y.* J 
I 


4 182, ese tons; in soo ey one tons; 103,456 in 1922 
3,402 in in production was 20.560 
Satie tons in 1905, “32.0 073 924, and 29,613 in 
1923. Petroleum production in *1926 was 20,817,000 
barrels (21,422,000 in 1925, 20,473,000 in 1924, ‘and 
19,868,000 in 1923). 
Of the world’s supply of quinine (cinchona), 99 
per cent. comes from Java, the first trees having been 
rought from Peru. 
There are 4,416 miles of railroads, 3,368 in Java 
and 1,019 in Sumatra; 2,550 are state owned. In 
1925, 10,953 steamers of 7,853,441 tonnage, and 
9,021 sailing vessels of 536,163 tonnage, entered 
the ports. The Colonial army numbers 40,000, 
: ped As: Fuseery) European, with 20,000 in’ the 


—- reer he | guilder (=40.2 cents) is the unit of currency 
= which has been on a gold basis since Apr. 28, 5. 
The budget for 1927 is shown above in the Nether- 
_ lands article. The preliminary estimate for 1928 
- presented to the Volkstaad. in Batavia estimated 
revenues at 747,554,315 guilders, and expenditures 
at 793,066,696 guilders. 
The debt was reduced during 1926 by 78,152,000 
ders and on Dec. 31, 1926 stood: Consolidated 
lebt, 10,085,455,000 guilders ($435,267,000) ; floating, 
2,754,000 guilders ($1,104,350), which’ was exceeded 
_ by the credit balance to the Java bank. 
overn- 
and silver for 


Ex 


xports. 
2,267,871,729 


ear. TE 
Aa SPR IOP eg ie 1, 310. 23, 899 
1,245, 1,1 8,528 
1, “148, (895,818 


"782,783, 156 

651,631,000 1,388,189,000 
703,386,000 1,557/308,000 
862 584,000 1,813,348,000 


Orts. 
$34,424,253 
320 


54,889, 
57,520,320 
,007 
119,616,454 


: POPULATION Dec. 31, 1925, 139,869, exclusive of 
i Negroes and forest Indians. 

» CAPITAL, Paramaribo; population, 1925, 45,554. 
_ Governor, Baron van Heemstra. 


" America, between French Guiana on the east and 
\ British Guiana on the west; inaccessible forests and 
savannas on the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac 
~Mountains. The chief products are sugar, (9,885 
> metric tons in 1924, and 16,624 in 1925), cacao, 
» coffee, bananas and rum. Placer mines produced 
: 1924, gold to the amount of 322,671 grams; in 
1925, 308,533 eo, In 1925, 254 vessels of 183,013 
tonnage entered its 

The Dutch by the. "Treaty of B os gave 
New Netherlands (New York) to Englan in exchange 
for Surinam. 
Wer Ey guilder is the unit of currency, gold par being 
be Local oe in ani. were 4,336,121 guilders 
= (est. in 1927 s eens ie ae 
a ernment, ers (est. 
" 2,539,956 Salaea “cxpenatdurs 1026, “7.14458 
guild ers (est. in 1927, 7,653,917 guilders). 

Imports and exports for five years: 
Year. Imports. 


CURACAO (Dutch West Indtes). 


ARBEA; Group, 403 square miles; Curacao; 210. 

POPULATION, Jan. 1, 1926, 58,931. 

CAPITAL, Willemstad: population, 1923; 15,703. 

Governor, Dr. N. J. L. Brantjes, 1921. 

‘A group of six islands in the Caribbean Sea, off the 

anti Venezuela, constitute the colony. 

oe ae maize, ane cattle, salt woe phos- 
industry is the refining of oil. 
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In 1925, 5,606 vessels of 1,013,820 tonnage 


entered the Ports. 
Imports, 1925 . 70,507,241 guilders; 1924, 51,189, 
exports, 1925, 59,646,517 ‘guilders 


100 guilders; 
opm 32,179,265 guilders. 
udget of 1927—Rev enue, 2,697,650 guilders; 
expenditures, 2,732,685 guilders. The deficit is 
supplied by the home government. 
Trade with the United States was: 


Cal, Year. Imports. Exports. 
8 oe IE ie a RSS" 33 233,374 ,760,108 
23... > .°21720'014 ~~ 37592'208 
” 3'710;051 4,139,501 
i Pave ies 98,067 
4'866,463 24°835,832 
NICARAGUA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 49,200 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 638,119. 
CAPITAL, Managua; population, census! of 1926; 
32,536; Leon, 23,565. 
President, Adolfo Diaz, assumed office Nov. 14, 1926. 
Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with a 
coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200 miles), 
with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on the 
south. In area it is a little larger than the State of 
New York. The Cordillera range of mountains, 
ineluding many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks to 
the west lie Lake Managua, thirty miles long by 
fifteen miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles 
long and forty-five miles wide, of great importance 
in the transport system of the country; and with 
the San Juan River, on the Costa Rican boundary, 
the latter forms the route for a trans-isthmian 
ship canal planned to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The right to construct a canal over this 
route for 99 years, together with a naval base in 
the Gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific and Be Rey 
in the Caribbean, was acquired for $3,000,01 by 
the United States in a treaty ratified aM 18, Pole. 
the United States was to supervise the expenditure 
of that money. The Pacific Railroad, running 
from Corinto to Leon and from Managua to Gra- 
nada (171 miles), the only one in the country, eee 
Government-owned, but_51 per cent. of the 


was sold to New York bankers, who also hel wee ‘ 
ee of the stock in escrow for a loan of $1,060,000. 


his the Government repaid out of surplus revenue 
in. i924, thereby regaining possession of the rall- 


At the November, 1924, election Carlos Solorzano, 
National Liberal, received 48,072 votes, defeating 
Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, Conservative, 28,760; arid 
Luis F. Corea, Republican Liberal, 4. 

On Aug. 3, 1925, the 100 United States marines 


who had served as guard at the United States Lega- : 


tion for thirteen years were withdrawn. 

By a coup d'etat in October, 1925, Gen. Emiliano 
Chamorro forced President Solorzano to make 
him Minister of War and Commander of the Army, 
and oust other Liberal Ministers. He also had 
himself elected Senator and forced Congress to 
replace nineteen Liberal members with candidates 
defeated at the election. His subservient Con- 
gress then banished the elected Vice-President, 
Juan B. Sacasa, and named Chamorro ‘“‘First esig= 
nate.” On Jan. 17, 1926, the resignation of the con- 
stitutional President, Dr. Solorzano, was presented 


es tare e and Gen. Chamorro assumed executive : 


\ 


Porhe United States and the other Central Amer- 


hamorro under 


ican states refused to recognize 
reaty of Peace 


the terms of the Central American 
and Amit; 
trol of the Government by force. 

A revolution by the Liberals proke out on May 2 
1926, when they captured tera at be May 
United States marines landed fr the S 8. 
Cleveland and declaied the pate ee eae zone. 
Eat withdrew early in June. Fighting was fre- 
quen hout the summer. 

eator dolfo Diaz, Conservative, was desig-~ 


nated as jones by Congress Nov. 14, 1926, and 


United States Nov. 17, 1926, 
L Mocs ape 
| Hew 
recognized by M 


again marines were landed under the command of 
Rear Adm. Julian L. Latimer to Protect American 
in 


iterests. 
President fary of Wa sent Col. Henry L. Stimson, 
former Secretary of War, to Nicar on April 9, 
1927, as me perso! "representat ive and peace 
emissary. He chee both the comceyaeue and 
Liberal leaders (except Gen. Sandino) to accept 

e terms, which were given to the public by the 
Rta te Department on May 6. These were: Complete 
disarmament on both sides, a general amnesty, 


of Feb. 7, 1923, as having obtained con- — 


| 
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return of occupied or confiscated property to owners; 
participation of Liberals in Diaz’s Cabinet, a con- 
stabulary organized on a nonpartisan basis com- 
Mmanded by American officers, the continuation of 
about 1,500 marines in the country till the constab- 
ulary could function, and American supervision of 
the election in 1928. These terms were carried out. 
Dr. Sacaso left for Guatemala City May 20. By 
June 6 about 15,000 rifles, with 338 machine guns, 
41 cannon and about 5,000,000 small arm cartridges 
were delivered to Adm. Latimer. The withdrawal 
of marines not needed for police duty began on 
June 17. Lt. Col. R. Y. Rhea, U.S.M.C., was made 
Chief of the Constabulary. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, 
U.S.A., was appointed by President Coolidge on 
July 2, as chairman of the commission to supervise 
the election of 1928. 

Gen. Sandino with 500 men surrounded. and 
attacked a force of 37 marines under Capt. G. D. 
Hatfield and. 47 native constabulary at Ocotal on 
July 16 and 17 and were beaten off by the arrival of 
five bombing planes after 17 hours fighting with a 
loss of more than 300 dead. 

The country has valuable forests, some gold is 
mined, but it is essentially an agricultural and stock 
raising community. On the broad tropical plains 
of tne east coast, bananas and sugar cane are culti- 
vated, and coffee is grown on the mountain slopes. 
The chief exports are coffee, sugar, bananas, timber 
and hides: Textiles, machinery, etc., chemicals and 
flour are the chief imports. 

In 1925, 1,792 ships with a tonnage of 786,689 
entered her ports. 

The Constitution of March 12, 1912, amended in 
1913, provides for a Congress of two Houses, a 
Senate of thirteen members elected for six years, 
and a House of forty Deputies elected for four years 
by universal suffrage. The President is elected for 
four years and has a Council of five Ministers. The 
Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion. The 
army numbers 2,000 men, selected by conscription. 
Nicaragua is a member of the League of Nations. 

The debt on March 31, 1924, was $8,139,060; 
and $7,390,590 on March 31, 1925. 

Recent budgets in cordobas (= $1.00) are: 


Imports and exports in cordobas for seven years 


were: 


Year. Imports. Exports 

FOZO bin 00 snipe Mii fene sidas'e .13,864,389 10,787,345 
Deh cat ae Dali 2, 0l'a{a.4 mr sere’ .309,902 8,070,949 
MUD cmier pity erisle'n erereina 0 do_9 = 5,123,505 »903,446 
RS 2d aioe ald Wael oa. 0B osm ele vic! eye »268,432 11,028,309 
ODE star sisisiee se .-_ 8,806,896 12,990,025 
Ct Re ere --10,000 000 12,000,000 
1P-G Ga es Sa Ch OR a te epee 10,000,000 13,000,000 

Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

Ps ie colores clelwin els ale $4,116,709 $3,174,117 
fo Se SO a .989,709 5,428,271 

TLE cee Ay 4 Re at a a Dee 6,250,499 5,453,167 
PRE AC AM clove. aie da ale spe dna 7,434,539 6,188,436 
Wea eee aca, © Via alee po a ae 6,264,272 5,975,837 


NORWAY, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 124,964 square miles. (exclusive of Spitz- 
bergen, estimated, 25,000). 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 2,649,775; est’d 
1925, 2,772,000. 

CAPITAL, Oslo,(formerly until Jan. 1, 1925, Christi- 
ania), peau on, 258,520; Bergen, 97,495; Trond- 
hjem, 56,523; Stavanger, 47,370; Drammen, 26,174, 
and twelve others above 10,000. 

King, Haakon VII., born Aug. 3, 1872, second son of 
Frederick VIII., King of Denmark, elected King 
‘of Norway by the Storthing Nov. 18, 1905, and 
crowned June 22, 1906; married, July 22, 1896, to 
ccs ti ee gee Be of oe Edward 

. of Grea n. 7, Crown nee Olaf, 
born July 2, 1903. a 

Premter, Ivar Lykke (Foreign), March 4, 1926. 
Norway occupies the west part of the Scandina- 

vian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from the Skag- 

errack, which separates it from Denmark, to the 

North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the east 

it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, which 

separate Norway from Sweden to the east, give to 

Norway in the northern reeks but a narrow fringe 

of country washed by the Arctic and North Atlantic 

Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of scenic grandeur. 

The climate is mild and moist, like England’s, on 

the west coast, but cold and dry in the interior and 

in the north and east sections. 
Norway has but 4,300. square miles of land under 
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cultivation; rivers and Jakes occupy 5,000, and 
forests 27.500; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ductive. Norway is essentially a maritime country. 
Her merchant fleet, fhough neutral, suffered heavily’ 
in the World War by sinking and torpedoing, the 
total loss being 831 vessels with a total of 1,238,300 
registered tons, and 1,200 men killed. She dropped 
from fourth place to sixth in mercantile tonnage. 
Norway's merchant marine on Jan. 1, 1927, was 
1,822 vessels over 100 tons, of 2,769,049 gross tons, 

er sailors are known the world over. Fisheries 
constitute a leading industry and provide a large 
part of the exports. In 1921 more than 112,000, 
17 per cent. of the entire male wage earning popula~ 
tion (660,000), earned their living directly or in 
directly by the sea. In 1926, 660,000 barrels of 
nn bis were produced (597,690 in 1925 and 377,553 
n 5 

The forests have an estimated value of a billion 
kronen (approximately $250,000,000) and about. 
three-fifths of the acreage is covered with pine and 
fir trees. The Norwegian Afforestation Associa~ 
tion has planted since 1906 between ten and fifteen 
million new trees annually. Export of chemical 
wood pulp was: In 1925, 235,973 metric tons; and 
in 1926, 215,345; of mechanical pulp in 1925, 594,193 
metric tons, and in 1926, 509,010. The output of 
paper in 1926 was 257,397 metric tons, in 1925, 
284,577, and in 1924, 196,542. Agriculture is limited 
and the country imports much food supply. 

The number of farms is avout 250,000, of which ~| 
165,000 are of less than 5 acres and 65,000 between 
5 and 25 acres. The importation of grain and flour 
has been monopolized by the Government Food 
Commission since 1916; it is obliged to purchase 
all wneat, rye and barley of good quality offered 
by home producers at the same prices for which it 
can deliver foreign grain. All grinding is done in 
Norway for the account of the state. 

Livestock census, June 30, 1925, returned 183,887 
horses, 1,150,617 cattle, 1,528,819 sheep, 275,783 
goats and 252,759 pigs. 

The country lacks coal but has become a great 
power producing country by utilizing by electrical 
transmission its Teatest natural asset—water 
power, which is estimated to amount to 15,000,060 
horse power day and night. Of this the Govern- 
ment owns 2,000,000 and has developed 75,000. 
Private enterprise has developed about 1.750,000 
horse power. ngin plans are under way 
to transmit hydro-electric power to Central Europe. 
Already Norway is feeling the impulse on its in- 
dustries, which on Jan. 1, 1925, numbered 10,190 
establishments, giving employment to 145,900 
workers, and which have been developing on an 
weno. obit) annonces ri | 

e chief mineral products are pyrites, co 
ore, iron ore, nickel ore, silver and foladar oe 

Norway, in 1925, had 2,231 miles of railroads, of 
which 1,960 are state owned; the work of converting 
these to electrical power is going on rapidly. The 
number of ships entering Norwegian ports in 1925 
was 9,360, with a net tonnage of 6,380,524. 

The population of Norway is singularly homo- 
geneous, there being numbered of ping Bie 
only about 1 per cent., 20,000 Lapps or Finns and 
8,000 Quains, both of Mongolian ancestry. This 
excludes about 50,000 foreign-born residents of the 
country\ before the war, many of whom returned to | 
their native countries. Norwegians have emigrated — 
in great numbers, chiefly to the United States ana 
Canada. The United States Census of 1920 re 
Lea Sa neets Sete of oh ere States as 

n rway. migrants 5 numbered 
6,975 as contrasted with 18,287 in 1923. 

Norway under its Constitution, adopted May 17, 
1814, is a _ constitutional hereuieary menarche 
Independent for centuries, Norway entered into a 
union with the Kingdom of Denmark in 1381. By — 
treaty of Jan. 14, 1814, the King of Denmark ceded 
Norway to Sweden, but the Norwegian people 
declared themselves independent and elected a 
Danish Prince as their King. The foreign powers 
refused to reeognize this election; as a result a 
convention on Aug. 14 proclaimed the independence 
of Norway in union with Sweden, and on Nov. 4 __ 
elected_Charles XIII. of Sweden King of Nor- 
way. This union lasted until 1905. Disagreements | 
having arisen, culminating in Norway's claiming — 
the net to maintain its own consular service, Nor- | 
way declared the union dissolved on June 7, and — 
after negotiations a repeal of the union by mutual | 
agreement was signed Oct. 26, 1905. After a pleb- | 
iscite Prince Charles of Denmark was eleeted King 
and ascended the throne, taking the name of Haakon . 


VII, A treaty guaranteeing the integri f 4 
wegian territory was slened In Octoper 1907, a 
Norway, Great Britain, France, Gerinany dd 


The legislative power is vested in thi ri 
the members num wae 150, elected Pritts =| 
by direct vote on universal suffrage of citizens 


ae 
oe 


a 


both male and female of twenty-three years of age: 
Tae Storthing divides itself into two sections, one- 
fourth of the ingot oe 9 forming the Lagthing, 
and three-fourths the Odelsthing, which consider 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint session 
on failure to agree separately, when decision is made 
by a twe-thirds majority. The King may exercise 
the veto twice, but if the same bill is passed a third 
time it becomes law. The King appoints an execu- 
tive Cabinet of at least eight Ministers, who may 
speak in the Storthing, but have no vote. There 
is a large measure of home rule throughout the 
country through loeal governing bodies elected by 
universal suffrage. 

The elections of October, 1924, returned a Storth- 
ing composed of: Conservatives, 54; Lefts, 32: 
Laborites, 24; Agrarians, 23; Socialists, 9: Moscow 
Communists, 6; Democrats, 2. The combination of 
Conservatives and Agrarians (77) governs. 

A majority of Norwegians voted in 1919 for a 
Partial prohibition under which the sale of wines 
and beer was permitted. The authorities suc- 
ceeded in stopping nearly all smuggling of alcohol 
but proved quite unablé to prevent home manu- 
facture of liquor which became yery large. The 
new Government proposed and the Storth 
&@ new plebiscite which was held on Oct. is, 1926. 

The vote against prohibition was 531,425 (gain of 
229,869 over the vote of 1919); and the vote for pro- 
hibition was 421,292 (a loss of 62,626). 

Parliament repealed the Act of 1919 on April 4, 
1927, New regulations adopted went into effect 
May 2, under which a certain amount of local option 
is permitted; liquor may not pe sold or served to 
minors, may be sold only between 3 and 11 p. m,, 
and may not be sold on important holidays, the day 
before or the day after. Importation of spirits is 
@ monopoly, and 13 official stores were set up in 
which liquor is purchagable. The budget for 
1927-28 estimates receipts from liquor taxes will be 
25,100,000 kroner. 

By April, 1927, 16,000 workmen were on strike 
against a proposed reduction in wages and as many 
more threatening to strike. In the impasse the 
Storthing over the solid vote of Labor and the 
Communists, passed a law that had been bitterly 
opposed by both the trades unions and the employers 
ma arbitration compulsory for all labor conflicts 
until April, 1929. The court functioned, important 
wage readjustments were made without friction, and 
unemployment declined to 23,000 by July 31, 1927. 

The Evangelical Lutheran religion is endowed 
Wg 


E 


The army is a national militia with universal and 
compulsory service. The peace strength is 40,000 
men, with a reserve of 315,000. The navy is de- 

ned for coast defense only and numbers about 
1,200 officers and men, with all seafaring men 
between the ages of twenty and forty-four enrolled 
on the active list and Hable to conscription. 

- _ The krone (= 26.8 cents) is the unit of currency. 
The average rate of exchange was 17.88 cents in 1925, 
and 32 33 in 1926. It was 21.91 in September, 1926, 
23.60 in October, and 25.30 in November. By 
Jan. 1, 1927, it had reached 25.57, and remained firm. 
On Oct. 1, 1927, it was 26.35 cents, practically at par. 
Note circulation on July 31, 1927, was 331,000,000 
kronen. 

Norway has balanced her budget for the last seven 

ears, the fi; being: 1921-22, 717,077,800 kronen; 
1922-23, 625,801 100; 1923-24, 550,088,100; 1924-25, 
539,000,000; 1925-26, 438,500,000; 1926-27, 417,500,- 

- 000; 1927-28, 384,000,000. 

’ A $25,000,000 6 per cent. loan was floated at 97% 
in the United States in August, 1924, for foreign 
debt adjustments and to meet deficits. The na- 
tional debt on Jan. 1, 1927, totaled 1,608,000,000 
kroner, of which 708,000,000 was foreign, 769,000,000 
funded internal; and 131,000,000 floating. Govern- 
ment owned property is valued at $350,000,000 and 
the heresy of the country in 1920 was estimated at 
,350,000,000. 
A $30,000,000 40-year 514 per_cent. loan was 
floated 96 


receipts. 
Imports and exports in kroner and dollars at 
current rate of Se tot four years: 


Year. vapor a Xports. 
caneseresenss + 1,342,000,000 831,000,000 
“ae ($224,114,000) ($138,777,000) 


t Sbyphars sie’ ¢,-1;548,000, 000: 1; 700,000 
ne: : ($216,720,000) ($148,918,000) 


Foreign Countries—Norway; Palestine. 
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JOSH) TOC a Set 1,378, 504,430 1,047,112,936 
($380,620,300) ($309,714,10 

TO26. a0. poo bee 1,092, 8: eh 11,127 ow 


($243,066,900) 
Trade with the United States was: 


Imports. Exports. 
St « hogehaelvets bt $31,242,518 $14,705,932 
-. 27,609,740 20,099,195 
23,236,926 21,391,252 
26,199,708 23,289,084 
5 <a aS Le 24,880,427 25,076,365 
SPIT'ZBERGEN. 
(Svalbard). 


AREA, about 30,880 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1921, 1,503. 

Spitzbergen, a mountainous group of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
latitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
largest being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 
miles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 
half-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen in 
1194 and rediscovered by Barents in 1596, the islands 
had been the resort of whalers of several nations, 
Ever since 1261 Norway has perioaically asserted 
her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the demand 
became more insistent, increasing as Norwegian 
exploration discovered rich outcropping seams of 
coal—a_ necessity which Norway lacks. Inter- 
national conferences were held without result, the’ 
islands remaining a No Man's Land. The war put 
an end to negotiations, but, following action by the 
Peace Conference in 1919, a treaty was signed in 
Paris, Feb. 9, 1921, by the United States, Great — 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Norway, which put Spitzbergen 
under the flag of Norway, but not with unlimited 
sovereignty, as they set certain specified guarantees 
—no naval base to be established, the ships of all 
signatories to enjoy hunting and fishing privileges 
there, and equal treatment must be shown to all. 

Soviet Russia accepted the treaty in Febru 


1924, 
a 14, 1925. 

e development of the coal flelds has proceeded 
rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 
000 tons. Norwegians own the two largest mining 
companies. The coal exported has been good steam 
coal; the output in 1925-26 was 153,000 metric tons, 
and in 1924-25, 162,000, practically all of which 
went to Norwegian ports. There are large deposits 
of low-grade iron ore and gypsum, and signs of oil 
have been reported. 

The population in the summer of 1923 was 1,522; 
and during the winter 1923-24, 1,197. 
PALESTINE 
(British Mandate in force Sept. 29, 1923.) 
AREA, estimated, 9,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of Oct. 23, 15% 757,182; 
divided 590,890 Mohammedans, 83,794 Jews, 
73,0: ris ,, 7,028 Druses, 163 Samaritans 
265 Bahats, 1,454 Hindus, 408 Sikhs, and 15 
Metawilebs. Estimated April 30, preg 
CAPITAL, Jerusalem, population, census 1 £ 
62,678; other towns: Jaffa, 47,709; Haifa, 24,634; 
Gaza, '17,486; Hebron, 16,577;, Nazareth, 7,424; 
Bethlehem, 6,658; Acre, 6,420. 
British High Commisstoner, Field Marshal Lord 
Plumer, G. C. B.; 
25, 1925. 


Palestine, the Holy Land, lying between the 


Mediterranean Sea and the River Jordan, was 
formerly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
It was conquered during the World War by British 
troops under General, now Field Marshal, Viscount 
Allenby, Jerusalem being surrendered Dee. 9, 1917. 
Jerusalem had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
had been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 
sades, and had been under the rule of the Turk 
since 1517. It remained under British Military 
Administration until July 1, 1920, when Sir Herbert 

muel was appointed High ‘Commissioner and 
a civil government set up. ‘he announced policy 
of Great Britain is to accord equal treatment to the 
people and to provide a national home for the 
Jews, permitting them to return to Palestine only 


127,754 | 
($181,096,300) _ 


ary, 
The Norwegian flag was formally hoisted on — 


G. C. M. G., took office Aug. — 


38 the development of that country guarantees 


the normal absorption of immigrants for 
industries and reclaimed cultural lands. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, British High Commissioner, 
at the conclusion of his term of office in 1925, re- 
orted a surplus of ££600,000 had been accumu~ 
ty , taxes somewhat reduced, 600 miles of new 
roads built, 200 village schools opened, and that 
Palestine then had nearly 150 industries with an 
investment of £E1,200,000, of which all but ££100,- 
000 is Jewish. 


The total number of schools was. 


aA 
Mr 
4 


' five years of age are entitled to vote. 


ie Yamuk, and will provide, it is estimated, 130,000,000 
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711 (814 Government conducted), with 2,373 teach- 
ers and 53,467 pupils. Of the privately supported 
schools about 125 were Christian, 175 Jewish, and 
30 Moslem. The educational budget for 1925-26 
was £E£121,378. } . 

_ Palestine was a country. infested by malaria. 
This has been largely stamped out, and an active 
eamipaign waged also against trachoma, The 
water. supply has been brought to Jerusalem. An 
ordinance enacted in July, 1920, forbids absolutely 
all billboards that mar the landscape. 

Both civil and. religious courts have' been estab- 
lished. A new code of commercial law has been 
enacted, and ‘many laws modernized. A survey 
has been initiated and a definite registration of 
land titles begun. 

Between Sept. 1, 1920, and March 1, 1925, the 
total. number of immigrants into Palestine were 
46,225 Jews and 2,027 non-Jews? On June 1, 1925, 
the Jewish population had increased according to 
Government figures to 115,151 (84,000 in 1914 and 
57,900 in 1920). In 1925, 34,641 immigrants, of 
whom 33,801 were Jews, were admitted compared 
with 13,553 (12,856 Jews) in 1924. 90 per cent. 
came from Europe; 47 per cent. from Poland alone; 
594 came from the United States. In 1926, 13,910 
(13,081 Jews) arrived and 9,429 left. In 1926, 13,000 
tourists visited the Holy Land, 75% from the 
United States. 

The Arab population has increased by 80,000 
ince the end of the war. 

The Palestine Foundation Fund in four years, 
‘April, 1921, to April, 1925, spent $8,646,750 in 
various constructive features for the upbuilding of 
Palestine; more than 60 per cent. was contributed 

* by Jews in the United States. On education was 
’ spent $1,624,695, on the promotion of immigration. 
$1,008,190; and on agriculture colonization (forty- 
three being established, with an experimental 
Station at Tel-Aviv), $2,570,785. In_ Tel-Aviv, 
newly built, near Jaffa, a modern town with a 
population of 15,000, seventy industries have been 
established. t 
The Syrian boundary line was adjusted in April, 
' 7924, in accordance with the Anglo-French Con- 
‘vention of March, 1923, and the ancient district of 
Dan, seventy-five square miles with twenty villages, 
brought within the frontiers of Palestine the re- 
establishment of the Biblical boundaries, ‘‘from 
Dan even unto Beersheba.” 
A new constitution was promulgated on Sept. 1, 
1922. It. provides for a high commissioner, com- 
mander-in-chief and executive council. A legisla- 
tive council is created consisting, in addition to the 
so commissioner, of ten official and twelve un- 
Official members, the latter to be elected and to 
include not less than two Christians and two Jews. 
‘This council has authority to pass ordinances, 
' which must be approved by the high commissioner, 
who may reserve any ordinance for the considera- 
tion of the mandatory power. Freedom of 
conscience and of worship is assured and discrimi- 
nation on the grounds of race, religion or language 
forbidden. English, Hebrew and Arabic are the 
official languages. All male Palestinians over twenty- 


Es 


The Jewish population have an internal organi- 
zation eth an elective assembly which has 
chosen a national committee to represent them in 
dealing with the administration. This split, June 
16, 1925, the Orthodox Jews bitterly opposing the 
demands of the progressives for woman suffrage. 
The World Zionist Organization is recogmzed 
by the British Government and Palestine Ad- 
_‘' ministration as the agency of the Jewish people 
' in all matters eee, to the upbuilding of the 
Jewish National Home. A Moslem council controls 
*Moslem Awkaf affairs. — 
An earthquake on July ‘11, 1927 shook the Holy 
Land, killing 670, injuring 3,000, and ; 
property loss of $2,000,000. Nablus 
old), was razed, Jericho badly damage 
Salem less so. 

Work was begun in 1927 on the harnessing of the 
River Jordan by the Palestine Electric Sapte 
which has a £2,000,000 concession from the High 
Commissioner. The falls of the River Jordan 
between Lake Tiberias and Jis-el-myamijeh, where 
there is a fall of 130 feet in an e@ght-mile stretch, 
will be utilized together with the water of the 


and Jeru- 


' kilowatts of power. The government plans to 
_ electrify the railroads and the Jaffa, Bhifa and 
; ‘Tiberias sections are already completed. 
* - Bids were submitted on Dec. 31, 1926, for a con- 
, cession to exploit the salts which in solution make up 
one-fourth of the Dead Sea water. Dr. Thomas H. 
Norton of New York estimates that obtainable are 
notably 1,300 million tons of potash, 853 million 
tons of bromine, 11,900 million tons of salt (unusually 
pure), and 22,000 million tons of magnesium chloride, 
which he estimates as worth $1,182,000,000,000- 
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Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christians: 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon's 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abraham 
and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also visited, 
the Church of the Nativity being reputed the oldest 
Christian church in existence. 

Palestine proper is about the size of the State of 
Vermont with twice as many inhabitants. On the 
west is the coastal plain a hundred miles long and 
fifteen wide, fertile and well watered. In the centre 
is the plateau of Judea. The eastern border drops 
sharply into the depressed valley of the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, forty-six miles long, with 
an average width of eight miles, 1,292 feet below 
sea level. The country is capable of great cul- 
tural development, dependent on irrigation. lives, 
figs and grapes are grown in large quantities; also 
cereals. There are large flocks of sheep and goats. 

Wheat production in 1926 was 90,000 tons (101,000 
in,1925); barley 70,000 (40,000 in 1925); and tobacco 
1,040,000 pounds (1,270,000 in 1925). Of oranges, 
ronsiedd cases were exported in 1926 (2,146,000 in 
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Over five million trees have been planted in a 
Government effort to reforest. the country and to 
protect the fisheries in the Sea of Galilee, not now 
so prolific as of old. 

There were 872 miles of railroads in 1926 with 
a net operating surplus of ££136,230, and in 1926, 
2,651 vessels of 1,614,434 tons, entered the seaports 
—Jaffa, Haifa, Acre and Gaza. 

The principal imports are cotton textiles, sugar, 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and the chief exports 
are oranges, soap, wines, melons, apricot port and 
almonds, 

Budgets in Egyptian pounds (£H=$4.95 at 
par of exchange) were: 

Year to Mar. 31. Rev. Exp. 
2A teeta a Sele Nie £E1,108,528 £E1,228,097 
2,312,243 1 


aS .312, 881,108 

1,764,585 ,837,173 

1,633,893 1,633,227 

Daeice nase 2,101,072 1,806,660 
oe eee 2,739,091 2,040,3; 


Surplus balance Dec. 31, 1926, was £1,504,554. 

Palestine’s share of the Ottoman debt allotted by 
the Treaty of Lausanne amounts to £T3,284/429. 
(Gold value= about $14,500,000). The annual ser- 
vice charge is £E92,047. The advance from Britain 
on March 31, 1926, was £E660,075. 

The Palestine loan of £4,500,000 was approved, by 
the British Government in December, 1926; of this, 
£1,640,000 will go for railway construction, £1,115,- 
000 for harbor works at Haifa, £745,000 for other 
development works, and £1,000,000 for repayment 
of capital work, mostly reconstruction, done by the 
British. Expenditure incurred in anticipation of the 
loan totaled about £E2,000,000. 

Trade for four years was: 


TOBE 29... SEHR OS sri Sei tis 
1028 B one a RIB OD 
VO22B. 6... essere enny $27 Cores (ST! 
1DQ5-26s Sica ees cae 513, 1,497,921 

($32,566,655) ($7,489,505) 


(Exchange rates used: 1923, $4.69; 
terete with the United States i 
le e EY in 1926 was: Impo: 
$1,674,985 ($3,619,705 in 1925); ex 
AS RE See SLR 
e cost of Pa e the British Exchequer 
was announced by Prime Minister MacDonald 
to the House of Commons as: 1920-21, £8,000,000: 
1921-22, £3,155.000; 1922-23, £1,874,000; 1923-24, 
£1,400,000; and for 1924-25, estimateo, more than 


1924, $4.53; 


which includes the cost of the air squadron, the 
British gendarmerie (£200,000), and nten- 
ance of the Ninth Lancers (240,600). a ea 
eet a eet TRANSJORDANIA 
mir, ad , Second son of King Husein of the 
Hejaz, and brother of King Feis: Iraq; 
became ruler April, 1921. ot oh ee ay es 
Transjordania is an Arab state set up within 
the Palestine Mandate yet separate from Palestine 
(Sept. 1, 1922). It is under the responsibility of 
the High Commissioner for Palestine, Lord Plumer, 
ned ne os SS agent there, Lieut. Col. C. H. F. 
‘OX. e Emir administers 
cout x advisers : the country under @ 
ans are under way for transformati 
rincipality resembling the government oh ane 
raq, with the present Emir as Sultan or » to 
be assisted by a ministry of his own choice. A 
British resident will advise him and control finance 
ana the British financial subsidy will continue. 


£1,000,000. The estimate for 1925-26 was £624,000, © 
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The boundaries have not been determined, vue 
roughly, on the west the line separating it from 
Palestine runs from the Lake of Tiberias down the 
Jordan to the Dead Sea and thence south across 
Wadi el Araba to Marashash on the Gulf of Sinai; 
on the north it is separated from Syria by the River 
Yarmuk, thence eastward to Imtar and thence a 
straight line northeast toward Abu Kamal on the 
Ee gig! on the east the boundary between it 
and the Iraq runs south from Abu Kamal to the 
junction of the boundaries of the Iraq and Nejd; 
on the south lies Nejd and the Hejaz. No estimate 
of the area is available, but the population was 
estimated in 1926 at 240,000, chiefly nomad Arabs, 
of whom about 220,000 are Mohammedan, 10,000 
Christian and 10,000 Circassians, 

The King of the Hejaz, in 1924, transferred Akaba, 
Maan and Tebuk to Transjordania. 

The country is high oe desert except for a thirty- 
mile ate between the Jordan and the Hejaz rail- 
road which transverses the country from Dera to 
Maan, its present terminus. A road fit for motor 
traffic runs from Jerusalem to the capital, Amman, 
where there is a British aerodrome and air-force 
detachment. 

The revenue for 1924-25 was ££273,656, including 
a British grant-in-aid of £E£14,479; expenditures were 
££E267,996. The budget for 1925-26, estimates 
revenues at £275,398, including a British grant-in-aid 
of £E£101,358; and expenditures of £E267,708. For 
schools £E£14,305 was spent in 1925-26 and £E18,858 
is set aside for 1926-27. 


PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF 


ARBA, 33,667 square miles, 
POPULATION, 1923, 442,522; excluding the Canal 


Zone. ites, 52,069; Negroes, 85,970; Indians, 
33,425; Orientals, 3,061; Mestizos, 267,961. 
CAPITAL, Panama, popuiation, 1921, 59,458; 


Colon, 31,230. 

President, Sr. Rodolfo Chiari, 1924-28, inaugurated 
Oct. 1, 1924. 

Premter, Carlos L. Lopez (Justice). 

United States Governor of the Canal Zone, Col. Meri- 
re L. Walker, U. S. A., appointed Oct. 15, 
The Republic of Panama, formerly a department 

of Colombia, declared its independence Nov. 3, 

1903, and was recognfmed Nov. 13 by the United 

States. It occupies the entire isthmus of that 

name connecting North and South America, lying 

between the Caribbean Sea on the north and the 

Pacific on the south. The Costa Rican boundary 

line on the west has been a matter of dispute. The 

en aes line to pie. gant, wee Ceasers aa 
e Thompson-Urru Treaty. 
Sremtas Nov. 18, 1903, ratified Feb. 23, 1904, 

and with a supplemental (Taft) eement of 1904, 

the United States acquired the night to construct 

the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip 

(the Canal Zone) extending for five miles on each 

side of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 

adjacent to ee and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 
and islands for defensive purposes in the bay. in 

tuity and exclusive control for police, judicial, 
caaitery and other purposes. The United States 
also has complete jurisdiction over sanitary and 
the two cities of Colon and 
foie ee ag thee cde. 
road, forty-seven miles long, conn Fi 
oat g ted States paid Panama $10,000,- 

b after nine years. 
June 1, 1924, 

was signed 


agreed not to 
anal Zone any business which would 
f Panama. Th 


in the DEptestlon, and defense of = Panama pen r% 
Consequently: tase of any war in which the United 


States should be a belligerent, and in order to render 


the Republic of Panama, 
or threatened hostili 


1 Assembly of Panama, Jan. 27, 1927, 
Tolacted eee asking for further negotiations. 
The United States Senate took no action. Former 


‘ 
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hoe Minister Morales at Geneva in September. 
appealed to the Assembly of the League of Nations 
to intervene and determine the status of the Canal 
Zone, but without effect. 

(For Canal Zone and for the Panama Canal, see 
Index.) 

The soil of Panama is very fertile, but of the 
whole area more than half is wholly uncultivated. 
Immigration is encouraged. The forest resources 
are great. Stock raising is extensively carried on. 
The chief exports are bananas. (from Almirante), 
cocoanuts, balata, hides, gum and tortoise shell. 

A discovery oF gold within a concession of 4,600 
square miles in the Sierras made to a British eom- 
pany was reported in April, 1926. 

The Constitution, adopted Feb. 13, 1904, and 
amended Dec. 26, 1918, provides for a Chamber of 
Deputies of forty-six members (election to be held 
every four years Uy, Serr with 1924) and a Presi- 
dent, also elected by direct vote for a four-year 
term, and not eligible for re-election. He appoints a 
Cabinet of five Ministers. There are nine provinces, 
each under a Governor appointed for a term of 
one year by the President. The Roman Catholle 
religion prevails, but religious freedom is guaranteed. 
Primary education is free and compulsory.. A 
university has been’ opened. ‘There no army; 
the national police numbers 69 officers and 750 men. 
Spanish is the official language and its use is com- 
pulsory. 

Panama fioated a loan of $4,500,000 in April, 
1923,. in New York, the proceeds to be used to 
construct a system of modern highways. Its 
mortgages on New York real estate were put up 
as collateral. Another loan of $1,000,000 to take up 
the floating debt was made in New York in 1927. 

Panama is a member of the League of Nations. 

The unit of currency is thesbalboa (=$1.00). 

The budget for 1925-26 is balanced at $12,258,700. 

Imports and exports for five years: 


Imports. Expor 
$11,372,370 $2,495,407 
,268,5 2,487,479 
2,675,2: 2,389,728 
13,769,434 3,008,014 
600, 3,200,000 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal, Year. Imports. Exports. 
1922 - 14,517,059 3,607,014 
1923 -21,769,332 4,267,047 
1924 -26,365,846 5,003,663 
ORG A ILA oa eat .. .28,236,618 6,430,796 
1S8Gs i PO a eee ele 32,412,669 5,548,5: 


REPUBLIC OF 


PARACUAY, 


AREA, estimated from 122,000 to 196,000 square 
miles. Northwest boundary undetermined. 

POPULATION, official estimate, 1926, 853,221. 

CAPITAL, Asuncion, population, 1920, 99,836. 


i eet Eligio Ayala (1924-28). 
Premier, Sr. Manuel Penna (Foreign). 

Paraguay is an inland agricultural and pastoral 
country of South America, communicating with the 
South Atlantic by the Paraguay River and the 
Parana, a tributary of the River Plata, and navigable 
by vessels of light draft up to Asuncion. A railroad, | 
British owned, 272 miles long, connects the capital 
with the Argentine railroad system. It is bounded 
on the north by Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by 
Brazil and Argentina, on the south by Argentina, and 
on the west by Argentina and Bolivia. In area it is 
about the size of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Lowa, 
if its right 1s granted to the Chaco territory (62,000 
square miles) in dispute between Paraguay an 
Bolivia. The high plateaus are suitable for cattle 
raising. The chief exports are hides, quebracho, 
timber, cattle, yerba mate and tobacco. 

The cotton crop for 1925-26 was 9,998,200 kilos. 

The Constitution of 1870 is modelled on that of 
the United States, but more centralized. The 
ishtory of aly Sf since its declaration of inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1811 has been one of con- 
stant dissensions, dictatorships, revolutions and 
wars. The Roman Catholic religion 1s establish 
but others are tolerated. Education is free and 
nominally compulsory. The university at Asuncion 
had 279 pig fn 1921; school enrollment in 
1924 was 88,514. 

The number of vessels entering Asuncion, which 
is 800 miles from the sea, in 1924, was 3,133 0 


433 tons. 
arts is a member of the League of Nations. 


She has a standing army of 1,900 and a reserve of 
100,000. ; 

uses the Argentinian 
Bt et fal exchange value in 1925 91.3 cents, and 
in 1926, 92.1 cents. The paper peso was exchanged 
at the fixed rate of 42.61 to the gold peso. ~ 


Elected May 


gold peso=96.5 > 
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evenues. Expenditures 

VQ QE <2 sa or Nae lalaleisinns , -185,467,956 178,451,462 
IO QES25 Bhi se pe ole ew ae e'ss 235,048,668 177,643,999 
WOBGRAGi SS ae +. +227,760,397 | 227,693,654 
DOME ii2tsjse he epee le 260,039,984 260,033,684 


The public debt aggregates 346,645,510 paper 
pesos; of this the external debt in 5,647,696 gold pesos 
(= 240,648,327 paper pesos). Paraguay after default- 
ing on its payments for several years came to an 
agreement with its creditors in 1924, since when 
remittances have been made fully and promptiy. 

Foreign trade in 1926 was: Imports, 12,205,280 
gold pesos; exports, 15,497,504 gold pesos. 

Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

Se Fas trae TeAReen) $388,841 $1,064,332 
HOGS SUB OTA CaP a's 8 bee ald 585,99 544,876 
A ee Aa ots ape Gerd addin oie winkers ne 820,543 113,730 
MD raved ateretutese esciai o)4j50 stent Aya ona, 902,479 380,476 
pow sho: es oa ete te 105,407 540,954 


PERSIA, KINGDOM OF 


AREA; 628,000 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated 10,000,000. 

CAPITAL, Teheran, population, estimated, 250,000; 
other cities, Tabriz, 200,000; Ispahan, “100,000; 
Meshad, 80,000, and 42 cities of above 10,000. 

Shah, Mirza Reza Pablevi, proclaimed Dec. 6, 1925. 
Heir, his eldest son, Crown Prince Shahpur Mo- 
hammed Riza, s 

Premier, Mehdigholi Khan Hadayat, the Mokhbar- 
es-Saltaneh, June 21, 1927. 


‘Foreign Minister, Ali Kuli Khan Ansari. 


Persia (Iran) is an ancient kingdom occupying the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian plateau, 
between the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
Asia. It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 
(Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan;:on the 
east by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British 
India); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; on the southwest by Mesopotamia 


* (the Kingdom of Iraq); and on the west by Armenia, 


_ poor country with scanty population.”’ 


' northwest to southeast, 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 


: sugar, tea and manufactures of metals. 


_ that purpose. 


The. boundaries are indeterminate—a cause of 
much friction. In size it equals the States of Idaho, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico 
combined. It is described as a ‘‘vast and miserable 
The people 
are Moslems, mostly of the Shi’a sect, and educa- 
tion is largely limited to reading the Koran. 
Across this plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 feet, in the north central part, from 
stretches a desert, 800 


There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 feet 
high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
mountain slopes. Mineral deposits are unde- 
veloped, but known to be considerable. Tur- 
quoise mines are worked crudely in Nishapur. 
Oil is produced near Ahwaz in Karan Valley, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. The Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company holds the concession, covering nearly 
500,000 square: miles, and has large refineries at 
Abadan in the Shatt el Arab on the Persian side of 
the Tigris below Basra. The British Government 
bought control in this company in 1914 and in- 
creased its holdings in 1917 to $25,000,000. Pros- 
pecting is vigorously pushed. 
Petroleum peeceuion in 1925 was 34,665,000 
co (32,373,000 in 1924, and 28,793,000 in 
Agriculture is the chief industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool and cotton being the 
chief products. Some wines are famous. Persian 
carpets, all made on hand looms, are produced in 
Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. The chief exports 
in 1924 were petroleum, cottons, carpets,. fruits, 
opium and rice; the chief imports were textiles, 
The British 
mpire, Russia, Egypt and Turkey are the best 
customers.. There are fifteen regular trade routes 
along which goods are carried by caravans. Persia 
has but 350 miles of railroads. A railroad from 
Teheran to the Persian Gulf was surveyed in 1926, 
and Parliament in February, 1927 authorized its 
construction from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf 
(1200 miles) and set aside the revenue from the sugar 
and tea monopoly (about $7,000,000 annually) for 
Roads are also being improved. At 
the southern ports, all small, there entered in 1923-24 
vessels of a total tonnage of 5,135,099, nearly all 
Brtish; and at the Caspian ports 451,099, all Russian. 
Persia has been in political turmoil. for twenty 
ears. A Constitution was forced from the Shah 
1906 that provides for a National Assembly, 
which has been convened three times. Government 
is in the hands of a Cabinet. . In 1907, Great Britain 


and Russia, by & convention, while mutually en- 


s 
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ing to respect the integrity and independence 
ot porsin: marted off special “spheres of influence 
for each, Russia taking about two-fifths of her 
territory in the north and Great Britain about 
one-quarter in the south, the remainder being 2 
buffer zone. Persia, though a neutral in the World 
War, was constantly fought over, suffered heavily 
and the northwest provinces brought nearly to 
famine. The province of Azerbajan, peopled by 
Tartars, in the extreme northwest, adjoining Ar- 
menia and Transcaucasia, with Baku, the great 
oil port on the Caspian as its capital, declared its 
independence in 1917, after the Russian debacle, 
and later became a Soviet republic. 
“On Aug. 9, 1919, Great Britain and Persia signed 
a treaty by which the former agreed to furnish 
expert advisers, military officers, munitions and 
modern military equipment, a loan of $10,000,000 
to be secured by customs duties, and to build certain 
railroads. This agreement was never put in force 
and was denounced by Persia with the consent of 
Great. Britain in February, 1921. Immediately 
(in March) Persia signed a treaty with the Russian 
Soviet Republic as a substitute for all previous 
Russo-Persian treaties, which established diplomatic 
relations, restored Firuzeh and Ashurada to Persia, 
annulled all, concessions previously. granted to 
Russians in Persia, turned over the Russian Dis- 
count and Loan Bank to the Persian Government, 
cancelled all Persian debts to Russia and abolished 
the capitulations. 

Persia sent a delegation to Paris in 1919 to lay 
its claims before the Peace Conference, but was 
denied a hearing. Persia is a member of the League 
of Nations. 

Agitation for the overthrow of the monarchy 
and the establishment of a democratic republic 
was very great but when success seemed assured 
on the Mohammedan New Year (March 21), 1924, 
veering public sentiment made the move abortive. 
The National Assembly, however, deposed the 
Shah, Ahmed Mirza (born June 29, 1898, succeeded 
his father, Mohammed Ali, who abdicated July 16, 
1909), who was absent in Paris and installed his 
two-year old son on the throne with Mirza Reza 
Khan, Prime Minister as regent. Parliament, 
early in 1925, made him Supreme Chief of all Persian 
forces, an army numbering 40,000 men. 

The Constituent Assembly (Majlis) on Oct. 31; 
1925, proclaimed the disposition of the Shah and 
abolished the Kajar family ag a governing beg) 
Seven Shahs of this line had ruled Persia since 1779. 
On Dec. 13, 1925, the Assembly elected Mirza 
Riza Khan hereditary Shah. He was proclaimed 
Dec. 16, and crowned April 25, 1926. 

The Shah notified the foreign governments on 
April 26, 1927 that all capitulation would be abolished 
on May 10,1928. _ ; 

Dr. A. C, Millspatgh, the American who has been 
Administrator General of the Finances since Novem-~ 
ber 1922, refused on July 25, 1927 to’ accept a new 
contract because in it his powers were curtailed. In 
his June 1926 report he announced the conversion in 
three years of a heavy deficit into a small surplus, 
the reduction of the debt, and the accumulation of 
cash in the treasury sufficient to repay the entire 
funded debt of Persia. In his December 1926 report 
he noted that in the four years expenditure for public 
works had increased from $100,000 to $2,500,000; for 
education from $700,000 to about $1,500,000; and for 
publie health from $120,000 to about $275,000. 

The revenues for the fiscal year 1925-26 were 
$29,694,850, expenditures, $28,996,400. The revenues 
for 1926-27 were estimated at $35,270,600 and 
though the budget is balanced at that figure, a surplus 
is expected. On Dec. 31, 1926, the year’s receipts 
from the sugar and tea monopoly, $7,338,000, was 
withdrawn from circulation and put in the Imperial 
aca spobilo dept cere: ae 1926 £1,687,03 

e public debt on Dec 31, was £1,687,036 
tunded and $2,038,425 floating \ 

Royalties from petroleum produced by the Anglo- 
Persian Oii Co. were: in 1923-24, £341,996; 1924-25, 
£755,660; in 1925-26, £728,780; and in 1926-27, 
approximately, £975,000. 


te unit of ard es wae Pee ccauat to 9.46 
cents, average, , to 10.11 cents 24; 

11.29 cents in 1925). 1 ana 
iS Imports and exports for five years: 


00 
100,016,314 
105,938,992 
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PERU, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA; 533,916 square miles, with about 100,000 
square miles in spute. ‘ 
POPULATION, estimated, 5,500,000, besides un- 
enumerated savage tribes. 
CAPITAL, Lima, population, census of 1920, 
176,467; estimated, 1925, ; chief port, 
Callao, population, estimated, 60,000. Other cities 


are Arequipa, opulation, estimated, 48,000; 
Iquitos, 15,000; Cuzco, 23,000. 
President, usto B. Leguia, 1924-29, by 


Dr. Aug 
coup d'etat July 4, 1919, legalized by Congress; 
he took the oath Oct. 15, 1919, for full term of 
five years; re-elected, 1924, for five years. 
Premter, Dr. Alejandrino Maguina (Justice). 


Peru is situated on the Pacific Coast of South 
America, bounded on the north by Ecuador and 
Colombia on the east by Brazil and Bolivia, and on the 
south by Chile. In area it equals the combined area of 
Texas, Arizona, Nevada and Utah. The territory, 
amounting to 100,000 square miles, in the northeast 
corner in the Amazon basin has been in dispute 
between Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil and Peru. The 
boundaries between Peru, Colombia and Brazil 
were adjusted (subject to ratification) through the 
food offices of Secretary of State Hughes in Wash- 
ington on March 4, 1925. Colombia recognizes 
Peru's title to certain disputed territory north of 
the Pulumayo River and Peru admits Colombia's 
ownership of a strip of territory adjacent to the 
line between the confluence of the Apaporis and 
Yapura Rivers, and the village of Tabatinga on 
the Amazon, which has been recognized as the 
common boundary of Brazil and Peru. Peru has not 
yet (Oct. 1927) ratified the treaty. 

The Province of Tarata (1,922 square miles, with 
@ population about 15,000) was restored by Chile 
to Peru on Sept. 1, 1925. 

The Tacna-Arica arbitration is in deadlock. 

The Andes reach their highest altitudes in Peru, 
which contains seven peaks towering above 19,000 
feet, of which Huascaran (altitude 22,187 feet), 
Coropuna (21,700 feet), Huandoy (21,088 feet), 
Misti (20,013 feet) and Hualcan (19,945 feet) are 
among the loftiest. The thirty mile wide strip of land 
along the Pacific is a desert except as it is irrigated 
from streams from the mountains; the uplands or 
western slopes of the Andes are well watered and also 
the eastern descent to the Amazon basin, tropical 
lowlands, very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with 
much wild rubber, and thinly populated. Iquitos, 
the capital of this district, is over 2,000 miles up the 

zon. 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, are 
being worked. Peru produces 95 per cent of the 
world’s vanadium (404,973 kilos in 1925). 

The output of copper, chiefly from the very rich, 
Cerro de Pasco mines, was 36,597 metric tons in 1925, 
33,937 in 1924, and 44,166 in 1923. Peru is third in 
roduction of silver, 619,517 kilos in 1925, 582,180 
i 1924, and 580,229 in 1923. 
Petroleum output was 10,782,000 barreis in 1926; 
9,164,000 in 1925, and 7,812,000 in 1924, giving Peru 
elght place as @ producer. The cotton production 
in 1926 was 230,769 bales (from 28,600 acres), of 
which 215,769 were exported. Sugar production in 
1926 was 375,000 metric tons (269,760 in 1925). 

There are estimated to be 10,000, sheep, 1,500,- 
000 alpacas and 500,000 llamas and the annual clip 
igs about 14,200,000 pounds, more than half alpaca. 

Pee the gerd ee Pacific 75,458 tons of guano 

ere taken in -27. 

” There were in 1926, 2,500 miles of railroads, 1,481 

‘being state railroads under control of the Peruvi 

Corporation. As Callao, in 2 B95 Ae ‘vid foreign trade 
entered steamers of 2,413, tons. 

mit Constitution, Jan. 18, 1920, the 

The President, 


Feb. 5, 
id 


and free. At > 
1954, 1,610 students), founded by Ch 
551. Over 50 per cent. of the population are 
full-blooded Indians, including many uncivilized 
and unenumerated tribes; 40 per cent. are Mestizos, 
or of other mixed blood, and but 2 per cent. entirely 
of Caucasian biood. ‘The lot of the Indians has 


een 
r series of reforms to mode 
roms tnetu the tation of thirty-one 
ties, the reorganization of the army 


and navy, 
system, huge irrigation works, and the stamping 
out of yellow fever. 


Military service is compulsory; the standing army 
numbers 7,500, with 90,000 in the reserves. The 
nayy is small. Peru is a member of the League 
of Nations, ; 

Foreign capital invested in Peru is estimated 
at $320,000,000, of which $100,000,000 is American. ~ 
Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton University 
undertook, in 1926, to advise the Government on 
financial and economic matters. The customs, 
Reserve Bank, naval and educational services are 
administered by American missions; the army by 
a& French mission; the police by a Spanish mission; 
the postal and telegraph and 80 ‘per cent. of the 
railway by English, and electric power in the capital 
by_an Italian company. 

The unit of currenty is libra or Peruvian pound 
(=$4,86); average of exchange in 1926, $3.83) 
exchange Oct. 1, 1927, $3.89. 

‘The gold reserve on July 31, 1927 was £P5,444,822) 
and the note circulation £P6,124,241. 

Recent budgets were balanced: for 1923, £P6,895,= 
603; for 1924, £P7,879,489; for 1925, £P8, 862,245; 
for 1926, £P9,412,619; for 1927, £P10,371,542; and . 
for 1928, £P10,219,547. 

The national debt on June 30, 1927 was: External; ‘ 
£P8,900,000; internal, £P6,545,303. A $16,000,000 hese 
73¢ per cent thirty-year loan was floated at_par in ; 
New York, Sept. 1, 1926, and $14,000,000 in Europe. “ 
The purpose was to retire certain indebtedness and — 
for public works. i 

An Agricultural Credit Bank, capital £P750,000, 
was organized July 1, 1927. 

Imports: and exports in gold dollars for five 


Year. pe 
pS ae ery ek $52,962,770 
CS ee eee ee ak 70,661,535 
LORE NS. Tele et eee nek 87,622,971 
OQ Pies EN STS Fae 3,457,3 
1986 0. 3568 Hor DA 74,912,858 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year, Imports.. 
pp? a a ee ofan ate $14,036,99 
19,775,789 
. 23,837,124 
. 23,032,431 
29,352,521 


REPUBLIC OF 


POLAND, 


and in 1923 the Vilna section in Lithuania with 
about 5,200 square miles was added. Some bounda- 
ries are indeterminate. 

POPULATION, Dec. 31, 1922, Poland in the 
boundaries of September, 1921, 27,372,447; 
Polish Upper Silesia, 980,296; Central Lithuania, - 
488,968; army, 312,452; total, 29,160,1631 

CAPITAL, Warsaw, population, 936,713. Chief 
cities, Lodz, 451,813; Lemberg (Lwow), 219,193; 
Cracow, 183,706; Posen . (Poznan), 184,756; 
Vilna (Wilno), 128,954; and sixteen others with 
population between 40,000 and 100,000. - 

Prem ents Prof. Ignatz Moscicki, elected June 1} ~ 


Marshal Josef Pilsudski (War); 
Oct. 1, 1926. 


The Republic of Poland was formed following 
the World War of reunited parts of the old kingdom 
dismembered about 150 years ago by Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia. It is about the size of the States 
of West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and in population is the sixth state in size in Europe. 

Poland is bounded by Germany on the north 
and west; Latvia and Lithuania, north; Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania, south; Ukraine and Russia, 
east. Of the population 18,820,000 are Catholic 
Poles and Slavs; 2,111,300 Jews; 3,900,000 Ruthen- 
fans; 1,060,000 White Ruthenians; and 1,059,000 # 
Germans, Absolute freedom of worship is guar- 


anteed. “a 
Poland is, except in the extreme south, an un- 
broken plain, across which three glacial movements 
have swept; average elevation, 480 feet; average 

rainfall, 21 to 23 inches; snowfall, 10 to 20 per cent. 
ecipitation lasting 40 to 100 days. : 
ed Ambassadors’ Conference, March 14; 
recognize the eastern frontier o: 
‘as established in the Treaty of Riga between 
d; also that the whole of East 


Prime Minister, 


and that Poland be confirmed in possess! 
{Ina , the old capital of Lithuania, which 
Pollah Gen. 281 wl P the nib raid 
October, 
whens to Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), formerly 


ii, 


iy 
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of the German Empire, as a port on the Baltic Sea, 
was granted by the Treaty of Versailles, and in 
1922 Danzig was brought within the Polish cus- 
toms frontier. Poland has begun to develop its 
own Baltic port, Gdynia, on Polish soil, in. the 
“corridor” granted her’ just west of Danzig. A 
naval port has been started there with a harbor 
depth of forty feet. 

The Vistula River gives navigation from Danzig 
south through Poland. A. trans-European trade 
route is projected by canalizing the Vistula, cutting 
@ canal to the Dnieper, and canalizing that river 
to the Black Séa at Odessa. ? 

Sixty-five per cent. of the population engage in 
agriculture. There are approximately 44,478,000 
acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 23,153,000 forests; 
9,000,000 gardens and other uses. 

Wor the year 1925 the wheat yield was 1,573,000 
metric tons from 2,752,000 acres; rye, 6,538,000 
tons from 12,113,000 acres; barley, 1,677,000 tons 
from 3,024,000 acres; oats, 3,311,000 tons from 
6,365,000 acres; potatoes, 29,106,000 tons from 5,- 
827,000 acres; and sugar beets, 3,687,000 tons from 
425,000. acres. 

Under the Land Reform Act of Dec. 17, 1920, 
some 1,000,000 acres, of which 625,000 were private 
property, have been taken over by the state; of 
this, 380,000 acres were distributed to private 
Individuals and. private institutions, 295,000 in the 
eastern provinces were distributed among 5,000 
war settlers; and 276,000 acres were assigned to 
the Polish Land Distribution Offices, which parcelled 
out 51.6 per cent to small farmers, 26 per cent. to 
nop-farmers, 8.5 to employees on estates, 6.4 to 
large farmers and 7.5 to invalids and soldiers. The 
greater portion ‘of the land taken over by the state 
consisted of extensive private properties which had 
been neglected. The maximum holdings were 400 
hectares (988 acres), but the greater part were less 
than half that size, with a maximum of sixty hec- 
tares (148 acres), in’ industrial districts. 

Polish Galicia has been a large producer of petro- 
leum, but the production in 1922-23 has been only 
60 per cent. of the pre-war average and is below 
the refining capacity. The output in 1926 was 
5,844,000 barrels (5,960,000 in.1925). The produc- 


. tlon of natural gas was 535,010,653 cubic metres in 


1925, (487,945,138 im 1924). French capital is 
heavily invested and at present controls more than 
half the current production. 

Forests cover 23 per cent. of area; total 22,153,- 
000 acres; state-owned, 29.5 per cent.; private, 
70.5 per cent. Coniferous trees predominate, mostly 
Scotch pine, spruce, fir, larch; deciduous trees, 
beech, Oak, alder, birch, elm, aspen, etc. Wood- 
working industries are important. -Annual regrowth 
is estimated at 9,000,000,000 feet board measure, 
permitting exportation of about 5,500,000 tons, or 
about , 8,000,000,000. feet, with constant demand. 


“» In Upper Silesia, Poland acquired 1,300 square 
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' also chemicals and glass. 


miles of the 4,100 involved. Most of mineral and 
Industrial values were in Polish-acquired territory, 
which contains enough coal to mine annually 50,- 
000,000 tons for 300 years. The normal coal pro- 
duction in Poland proper, Dumbrowa district, is 
10,000,000 tons. Poland acquired virtually all the 
zine mines, whence annually 180,000 tons are taken 
—18 per cent. of world’s zinc; most of iron industry; 
twenty-two out of thirty-six blast furnaces. Rail- 
ways there, which are nationalized, are to remain 
undivided for fifteen years with a Polish-Germas. 


'. egommission to supervise them and the industrien 


The major part of steel industry remains German. 

The transfer of the southeastern part of Upper 
Silesia to Poland, which became effective in the 
summer of 1922, brought a wealth of coal. In 1923 
that territory produced 26,479,946 tons, as. com- 
‘eke with a pre-war annual average production of 

2,500,000 tons. Totsél production from all fields 

was 36,097,997 tons, of which 12,912,792 tons were 
exported. Coal production in 1925 was 29,080,499 
tons, of which 8,157,776 were exported. 

On June 15, 1925, when the treaty right to export 
300,000 tons to Germany expired, production suf- 
fered. Efforts to negotiate a new commercial treaty 
were futile up to Oct. 15. 

The production of iron ore in 1925 was 210,261 
tons; of salt, 330,029 tons; of potash, 181,141 tons; 
of steel, 808,136 tons; of zinc, 114,425 tons; and 
of lead (purified), 27,420 tons, . 

Of the sixty-two coal mines in the district forty- 
nine became Polish and eleven remained in™Ger- 
many, two being part German and part Polish. It 
is estimated that 90 per cent. of the undeveloped 


coal fields are in Polish territory. Poland. received 


all the twenty-four zinc works and eleven of the 


fourteen zinc mines with 82 per cent. of the output. ; 


Tron and steel industries are highly developed; 
t Lwow (Lemberg) is the 
centre of the textile industry, with approximately 
900,000 spindles. The output of the forty-seven 
mills in the Polish textile industry in 1922 exceeded 
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1923. 

The Polish Government in April, 1923, adopted 
@ new unit of value, the “zloty,” equivalent to a 
gold france (=19.3 cents). The Polish mark fell 
heavily in sympathy with the German mark, but 
was stabilized on April 28, 1924, at 1,800,000 paper 
marks to the zloty. The Polish Bank was opened on 
that day with a capital of 100 million zlotys and the 
sole pene to issue notes for twenty years. The bank 
note circulation on July 31, 1926, was 511,000,000 
zlotys, with a gold cover of 195,000,000 zlotys. 

The circulation of banknotes was 593 million 
zlotys (1 zloty = 11.3 cents) with a gold cover of 
264 million zlotys (1 gold zloty = 19.3) on Jan. 1, 
1927; and 728 million (paper) zlotys with a gold cover 
of 359 zlotys on June 30, 1927. There was in circula- 
tion on June 30, 1927, in addition, 395 million zlotys 
in treasury notes and fractional currency. 

The zloty dropped, reaching 12.87 cents on Jan. 1, 
1926; 9.58 on May 1; but recovered until the average 
for 1926 was 11.18, and for Jan.—July, 1927, 11.5. 

Poland floated a 7%, 20-year, $72,000,000 stabiliza- 
tion loan on Oct. 18, 1927, at 92. Of this, $47,000,000 
was taken in the New York market; £2,000,000 in 
England, $6,000,000 in Switzerland; $4,000,000 in 
Holland; $2,000,000 in France; $2,000,000 in Sweden, 
and $1,000,000 in Poland, Under the provisions of 
the loan an American citizen was to be named for 
three years as adviser to the government and the 
Bank of Poland with suitable powers. For that post 
Charles S. Dewey, assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
was selected. In addition the Federal Reserve Bank, 
tthe Bank of England, the Bank of France and the 
Central banks of eleven other countries joined in a 
credit of $20,000,000 for protection of exchange. 

Poland’s debt for post-war food credits and 
relief work to the Umted States was funded on 
Dee. 15, 1924, at $178,000,000, to be paid within 
84 years, and her debt to Great Britain of £5,000,000 
was refunded on a 16-year basis. A most favored 
nation trade agreement with the United States 
ye anes ae on a 10, 1925. A 

,000, year per cent. loan was f 
in New York in March, 1925. lentes 


Year. “Revenues. Ex 
1924 (calendar) ....... 1,703,000,000 Leo sone 
1926 (calendar) ....... 1,856,200,000 15971'518'000 
1926 Scalendar) Eig aia 905,722,000 1,852'072'000: 
1927-28 Apr. 1 (Fiscal) 1,990,540,000 1;988/300/000 


Poland is governed under a Constitu 
arch 17, 1921, which calls for a sae pe 
legislative body, Senate of 111 members, and House 
(Sejm) of 555 members, elected by universal suf- 
frage, on a system of proportional representation 
which takes care of minorities. Freedom of press 
religion, etc., is guaranteed. The President of the 
Republic is chosen by Parliament for a Seven-year 
tenure, and appoints a Cabinet of Ministers re- 
Fe ete lit) eect a] Voyvodships have a 
sasure of home rule. There : 
seore of politica! parties. Bete 
Neamt wine’ Da Sia ee must combine to 
Marshal Josef Pilsudski by a Military 
Labi hot ae So verament “May 12 
lection to } ( 
took the premlership hime presidency but on Oct. 1 
rdai th the Vatican was 
February, 1925, and 1 ee 
the condition of homens were Reseed “to Dnbrove 
The Polish A: : 
1,000,000 during the 
was reduced to 270,000 by Sept. 
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1926. He 
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| There are six important universities—Warsaw, with 
8,939 students in 1923: Lwow (Lemberg), 5,646; 
Cracow, 5,235; Poznan (Posen), 3,416; Wiino (Vilna), 
2,202; and Lubin, 1,120. Warsaw and Lwow have 
mic Ayee een : 
oland is a member of the League of Nations. 
oo for four years in 1,000 gold zlotys was: 
r. } 


Imports Exports. 
seeeee 1,116,482 1,195,587 
Site SOOT ea FG Rss 8 »478,378 1,265,862 
iy, sui Ste S26 gata sa Shoe ratherin de 1,602,823 1,272,072 
BA cgeds MOE es cee eh 96,232. 1,306,040 
Trade of Poland and Danzig with the United 
Imports. Exports. 
$6,371,317 $1,943,751 
12,110,515 3,632,895 
-» 4,580,881 2,848,397 
-. 6,556,154 2,527,197 
... 3,938,887 4,146,789 

PORTUCAL, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 35,490 square miles, which includes the 
Azores, Square miles, and Madeira, 314, 
islands in the North Atlantic Ocean. Coloniai 
possessions in Africa—Cape Verde Islands, 1,480 
Square miles; Guinea, 13,940; Principe and St. 
Thomas Islands, 360; Angola, 484,800; Mozam- 
bique, 426,712; total Africa, 927,292: in Asia— 

India, 1,469; Damao, India, 169; Timor, 
7,330; Macao, China, 4; total Asia, 

Grand total, 965,754. 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 5,628,610, ex- 
elusive of the Azores, 1920, 232,012, and Madeira, 
1920, 179,002; total, 411,014. Colonial pos- 
Sessions—A frica, 7,736,700; Asia, 1,001,153; total 
colonial | gine 8,737,853. Grand total, 


14,777,477. 

CAPITAL, Lisbon, population; 1920, 489,667. 
Other cities, Oporto, population, 1920, 203,199; 
Setubal, 37,074; Funchal (Madeira), 24,687. 

President (Acting), and Premier, Gen. Antonio Oscar 
de Fragosa Carmona, assumed office Nov. 29, 1926. 
Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian 

Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east by 

Spain and on tae south and west by the Atlantic 

Ocean. Its area is 34,254 square miles, a little 

larger than the State of Maine. The Azores and 


age oak, cork and chestnut cover 19 
per cent. of the country, and cork, of which 85,000,000 
pounds were produced in 1925, is the second largest 
industry. Portugal has much mineral wealth, but 
is undeveloped because of a scarcity of coal and 
r transportation. The sardine fisheries are 
Nye Hides and woel are also ee gh e 
ortugal had in 1926, 2,040 miles of railroads, 
of which 843 were state owned. The merchant 
marine in 1927 had a total tonnage of 258,698; 
in 1925, 3,358 steamers of 7,186,557 tonnage entered 
the ports of Lisbon and Oporto, . 
’ Portugal, an independent state since the twelfta 
century, was a kingdom until Oct. 5, 1910, when 
a, revolution drove King Manuel II. from the 
throne and proclaimed a republic. It is governed 
under a Constitution, adopted Aug. 20, 1911, which 
poate gd —_ a era pm of _ tomes 
elec rect. vote for ee years, and an 
Cunmber of 71 members, elected by the Municipal 
Councils, half renewable ev three years. The 
President is elected by both Chambers for a four- 
year term; he appoints the Ministers, who are 
responsible to the Chamber. Voters must be able 
to read write. The army is raised by con- 
a ption aod numbers SOO ae reserves of 
000. e navy _personn 000. 
‘ Thee dominant r on is Roman Catholic; there 
is freedom of worship. education is free 
and no ly compulsory; the republic has been 
showing increased interest in education, but the 
Veg cenenee of illiteracy is about 75. ‘here are 
three versities, : 


After more than a feet of political unrest the 
Government was _ overt 


officers. ident 
weer Gi hel eed 
4a Gomez, 

: ts among the triumvirate of officers 
assum: power ted in a secon bloodless 
revolution” on June 17, and a third on July 9, 
headed by Gen. Carmona. A violent attempt in 
Feb: 


orests of 


who 


ruary, 1927, failed to unseat him. 
Portugal is @ member of the League of Nations. 
The country has suffered greatly in the last two 
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years from the depreciation of the escudo. 
The escudo is the unit of currency, gold par belng 
$1.0805. Exchange, Oct. 1, 1926, $0.0512. 
Recent budgets in escudos are: 
Year. R 


ev. 
666,576,163 
eg cet ke 


.193,612 1,369,758,769 
re 1,289,032,232  1,555,304,830 ~ 
Kaiietloe Soe. 1,459,377,58 1,484,045,029 % 

The national debt on July 1, 1926, was: External 
£33,025,494; internal, 4,330,020,295 escudos. Bank 
notes in circulation June 15, 1927, amounted to 


1,788,269,889 escudos, gold reserve 9,000,000 escudos, 
Trade in 1925 was: Imports, 2,561,000,000 escudos; 
exports, 1,158,000,000 escudos. 
Trade of Portugal with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

192: $6,733,066 $5,110,403 
8,597,61 3,788,701 
8,085,109 3,040,950, 
8,733,119 3,651,372 + 
11,634,029 559,772 


Imports. sare 
$2,5. at! 
2,335, 167 : 
2,964,281 : 
1,742,892 = 
1,594,775 
Portuguese Colonial Possessions 3 


Astatic. a5 

Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Panju), 
on the Malabar coast; Damao, near Bombay; and ~ 
Diu, a small island 140 miles from Damao; area 
1,638 square miles; population, 548,472. Salt is 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Mormugao, where there are twenty mines, Man- 
ganese is imported into the United States for steél- 
making as an essential. The 1926-27 estimated | 
revenue of this group was 4,872,324 rupees. The 
1925 imports were valued at 15,465,851 rupees; and 
exports, chiefly cocoanuts, copra, fish, spices and 
Balt, 3,950,247 rupees. 

Macao, China, is on an island of the same name 
at the mouth of the Canton River; it has 74,668 
population (1910), 2,171 of which were Portuguese; 
the rest Chinese; a military force of 488 natives; 
and had (budget of 1926-27) a revenue of 3,029,210 
escudos, and expenditures of 3,321,742, with. im- 
ports in 1924, .27,468,375 portacas, and exports of 
16,303,445. The trade is mostly transit. a 

Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Malay island of that name, off tae north coast of 
Australia, Holland having the western part. The 
population in 1915 was 377,815. ‘The 1926-27 
budget balanced at 1,882,527 escudos. p 
1922, 1,342,497 patacas; exports, coffee, sandalwood, 
sandal root, copra and wax, 1,581,684 patacas. 


African. 


The Cape Verde Islands, in the North Atlantic, 
tude 25°, latitude 15°, fourteen in number, 
capital, had a population of 149,793 in 1922, 
ot which 4,799 were white. Chief products are 
coffee, medicinal products, hides and millet. The 
budget of 1926-27 was: Revenues, 17,504,815 esctidos; 
yo ees 17,111,699 escudos. ; 
ortuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambla, 
ehief port Bissau, has a population estimated at Ra 
289,000. In 1924 imports were 61,570,808 escudos; ~~ 
exports, chiefly rubber, wax, oils, lvory and hides, 
49,192,929. The budget for 1926-27 was: Reventies, 
19,966,900 escudos; expenditures, 19,685,239. « ‘ 

The islands of S. Thome (Pop. 58,907) and Prin- 
cipe (pop. 4,938), about 125 miles off the west coast 
of Africa In the Gulf of Guinea, form a province 
under a Governor. Chief products are cacao, coffee, 
rubber and cinchona; exports being valued at 96,~ 
721,000 escudos in 1924 and imports at 39,894,000.. 
The budget for 1926-27 balanced at 10,213,658 
escudos. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile — 
coast line stretching south from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a High Commissloner, 
who resides in Loanda, with large powers. The 
Portuguese ghave owned it. since 1575. Its area 
covers , square 5 
The native population in 1914 was estimated at : 
2,124,000. there were ty-two Government 
schools, with 2,400 pupils.. The budget for 1926-27. 
estimated revenues at 135,218,863 escudos, and 
mependipures At, 0346 7,Rue escudos. The debt is 
about $21,500,000. 

Dyers in 1925 were valued at 233,638,000 escudos, 
and imports at 253,146,000 escudos. ; 

The Government was authorized on March 26, 
1921, to contract loans for development and coloni- 


| law of May 13, 1871; this law also 
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gation purposes up to the end of 1927 to a total 
amount of 60,000,000 escudos gold, 

| Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 
local use, cotton, petroleum and asphalt. There 
are large deposits of malachite, copper, iron and 
salt, and gold has been found, Diamond output 

was 150,000 carats in 1925. Railway mileage is 818. 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delgado (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa just below the capital, Lou- 
renco Marques. To the west lies the Union of 

‘South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the north 
is Tanganyika, formerly German Hast Afmca, but 
surrendered to the British November, 1918; over 

400 square miles of that territory, the Kionga 

Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 428,132 square miles, and a 
population in 1925 of 3,652,000 natives and 25,000 
whites. The budget estimates for receipts and 
expenditures for 1926-27 were 64,410,533 escudos. 
Ghief products are sugar, cocoanuts, beeswax and 
coal deposit exist. It has vast natural resources 
practically untouched. The principal ports are 
Lourenco Marques and Beira. In 1925 imports were 
$13,484,000 ($9,859,000 in 1924); exports, $7,270,000 
($6,446,000 in 1924), 

Railroads are betng pushed, the most important 
line being the Delagoa Bay to Pretoria, 347 miles, 
of which 57 milesis in Portuguese territory; 460. miles 

are under State Administration; 425 miles are in 
Mozambique Company’s territory. 

Ini 1926, 364 steamers of 1,260,096 tonnage entered 
the port of Lourenco Marques, and 222 steamers of 
816,321 tonnage the port of Beira. 

Trade of Portuguese Africa with the United 
States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports, Exports. 

MOQ 2 ste és pide. Ena Mik . -. $2,986,716 $5,876,439 
TORS abs cthistereic 310 +.eisle ofecele le 3,859,641 11,036,798 
Op) ee PES dare slerena.sie'6 4,642,302 15,684,554 
DAZ cies ese Bien et ase pbte 5,620,378 13,528,204 
fC He Be aS Ses 6,472,632 11,703,645 


- ROME THE SEE AND CHURCH .OF 


Supreme Pontiff, Pius XI. (Achille Ratti), born 
at Desio, May 31, 1857, created Archbishop of 
Milan, September, 1921, Cardinal, June 13, 1921, 
elected Pope (26jst) in succession to Benedict 
XV., Feb. 6, 1922. 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri. 
(For members of the College of Cardinals and list 
of Popes consult the index.) 
' Apostolic Delegate to the United States, Archbishop 
_ | Pietro Fumasoni-Biondl, 
/The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
breaks, .held temporal sovereignty over mid-Italy 
(the so-called Papal States), extending from sea to 


, one ‘Sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square miles, 


- with a population in the nmeteenth century of 
over 3,000,000. This territory in the reign of Pius 


\ IX. was incorporated in the Kingdom of Italy, 


the sovereignty of the Pope being confined to the 

palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in Rome 
and the villa of Castel Gandolfo by the Italian 

f ‘uaranteed to 
the Pope and his successors in the chair of St. Peter 
a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire ($622,425. at 
par of exchange), which allowance, however, remains 
unclaimed and unpaid. 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic 
Church is cairied on by eleven committees called 
Sacred Congregations, viz: Holy Office, Consistorial, 
Discipline of the Sacraments, Council, Religious, 
Propaganda Fide, Eastern Church, Sacred Rites, 
Ceremonial, Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
Seminaries and Universities; and the three Tribunals, 
_ Sacred Penitentiary, Sacred Roman Rota, and the 

Apostolic Segnatura; and various offices. 

._ The Holy See maintains diplomatic relations with 
. Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 

Germany, Great Britain, Hungary. Japan, Jugo- 

Slavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Monaco, the Netherlands, 

‘Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Spain, Switzerland, 
- together with most of the American republies except 

the United States, Cuba, Mexico and Uruguay. 

‘The London Catholic Directory gives the number 

of Catholics in British Empire in 1926 as 15,289,660 

souls; in world, 334,704,791, of whom 328,158,020 

are of the Latin rite. 


ROUMANIA, KINCDOM OF 


cephone 122,282 square miles; divided, Old Rou- 


\ 


ane 


POPULATION, | 17,393,149; divided, Old, Rou- 
mania, 7,904,104; Shae eubey pone March, 
2,344,800; Bukovina (joined November, 

* 300,098; ‘Transylvania (joined December, 

* 2,678,367; Crisana, 1,316,981; Maramuresh, 

6,666; Banat, 1,582,133. (Census of 917). 
Roumanians by race number 13,000,000. 

CAPITAL, Bucharest; population, 345,666; other 
cities, Kishineff Bessarabia,) population 300,000); 
Chisinau, 114,100; Cernauti, 87,128; Ismail, 
85,600; lasi (Jassy), 76,120; and twenty others 
from 25,000 to 75,000. 

King, Michael (Mihai), borm Oct. 25, 1921, son of 
Crown Prince Carol, born Oct. 15, 1893, who 
renounced his right of succession Dec. 31, 1925, 
and of Princess Helen of Greece, married March 
10, 1921. He succeeded his grandfather, King 
Ferdinand I, born in Prussia Aug. 24, 1865, came 
to the throne Oct. 11, 1914, died July 20, 1927. 
The Dowager Queen is Marie, Princess of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
fess born Oct. 29, 1875, and married Jan. 10; 

Regency, Prince Nicholas, second son of King 
Ferdinand, born Aug. 18, 1908, the Patriarch 
Miron Christea, and G. V. ‘Buzdugan (born 1867), 
First President of the Supreme Court. 

Premier, Jon Bratiano. (Foreign), June 22, 1927. 
Roumania, whose history began as a Roman 

colony, was formed within Turkey-in-Europe by 

the union of the Danubian principalities Wallachia 
and Moldavia, in 1861; proclaimed its independence 

May 21, 1877, during the Russo-Turkish War, and 

was so confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin ta 1878, 

losing Bessarabia, however, to Russia. The World 

War resulted in the return of Bessarabia, the addi- 

tion of Transylvania from Hungary and of Bukovina 

with part of the Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, based on 
ethnological grounds. \ 

The treaty of the powers ratifying the union of 
Bessarabia to Roumania concluded by Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan, Oct. 28, 1920, which had 
peen ratified by Great Britain and France, was rati- 
fied. by Italy March 9, 1927, and thereby became 
effective. Soviet Russia promptly announced that 
not having been a party to the treaty, she declined 
to admit its validity or power. 

Roumania is bounded’ on the north by Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, on the east by the 
Ukraine (Russia) and the Black Sea, on the south by 
Bulgaria and Serbia, and on the west by Jugo-Slavia 
and Hungary. It is about the size of New England, 
New. York and New Shera For 300 miles the 
Danube forms its southern boundary; the last_250 
miles of its course (from Oltenitza to the Black Sea), 
it flows through Roumania. The Dneister forms its 
northeast boundary for 300 miles. The Carpathian 
Mountains extend from north to south to the middle 
of the country, whence the Transylvanian Alps 
extend 200 miles due west. These mountains formed 
the old western boundary. 

The forests are extensive (18,750,000 acres), and 
the timber industry important. The soil is very 
fertile, making the country a granary of Europe. 
Four-fifths of the population engages in agriculture 
and stock-raising. The production of wheat in 1921 
was 2,138,146 tons; in 1922, 2,504,000 tons; in 1923, 
2,700,000 tons; in 1924, 3,576,925 tons; in 1925, 
2,850,605 tons; and in 1926, 3,017,760 tons. «Oats, 
bvewmee with 1,150,028 metric tons, 1,084,047 and 
average ,159,028 metric tons, 1,684,947 and 
6,083,436 respectively. 

Under the land reforms carried through since the 
armistice 13,099 properties, totaling 14,461,995 

had undergone expropriation by Feb. 15, 

. _By Nov. 15, 1924, nearly half had been 

allotted. In Old Roumania the peasants who had 

received land numbered 413,932; yet to receive land, 

599,529; in Transylvania, 335,073 and 503,694; in 

Bukovina, 19,166 and 36,800; while in Bessarabia 

357,016, all entitled to it, had received land. 

Coal output in 1925 was 2,928,850 metric tons 
(2,776,371 in 1924), pig iron 64,273 tons (46,081 in 
1924), and salt, a government monopoly in the 
Pepe ae 330,356 tons (302,761 in 1924). 

he output of petroleum in 1926 was 23,299,001 
barrels; in 1925, 16,646,000; and in 1924, 13°360,000, 
bees nearly equalled the pre-war output. 

oumania had, in 1926, 7,317 miles of railroad 
with a navigation service in the Black Sea and ane 

Danube River, all state operated. In 1926 the ton- 

nage cleared m Danube ports totaled 1,662,962, 

and from Constansa, 1,614,684. The Huropean Com- 

mission of the Danube, established in 1856 with 
sovereign powers over the navigation of that river, 
has its seat at Galatz. Constansa is the chief Black 

Sea port with a population of 30,000. : 


A new Constitution on March 27, 1923, replaced 
the Constitutions of the several countries Awhieh 
before had Constitutions—Old Roumania, Bessara- 
bia, Transylvania and Bukovina. It provides for a 
Senate, partly composed of ex-officio members and 
partly of others indirectly elected, and for a Chamber 
of Deputies elected by ‘‘universal, ual, direct, 
compulsory and secret suffrage, on the basis of the 
Zep combat, of minorities.” Mineral and other 
subsoil products are nationalized. Special fran- 
chises and monopolies are forbidden: he edmin- 
istration is centralized. It carries a sweeping bill 
of rights. 

A new mining law was promulgated July 4, 1924, 
whereby foreign companies are given: sen years to 
transfer up to 55 per_cent. of their stock to Rou- 
manian nationals. This especially concerns the 
oll field and has been protested. Very consider- 
able increases in the tariffs for protection have been 
made. The capital invested is estimated at $170,- 
000,009, of which 75 per cent. is foreign. 

Military service is compulsory. On Jan. 1, 1925, 
the.effective strength was 143,000 men. 

The navy consists of a small cruiser, six destroyers, 
two scout boats, and four gunboats, with a special 
Danube River naval force of twelve gunboats, nine 
sloops, four river monitors, eight estroyers and 
seven torpedo boats. 

‘Of the population in 1918 there were 9,595,000 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, 1,456,000 of the 
Greek Catholic Church, 1,483,000 of the Roman 
Catholic Church, 1,334,000 Protestants, 17,000 
Armenians, 834,000 Jews and 44,000 Mohammedans. 
Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy are 
paid by the state, other clergy being subventioned. 

Instruction is free and compulsory ‘wherever 
there are schools.” Intelligence is spreading, but 
In 1909, by a special census, 60.16 per cent. of the 
population over seven years of age was illiterate. 
Roumania is a member of the League of Nations. 

The Parliamentary elections on May 25, 1926, 
were held under a law passed in March on the 
Italian Fascist model. The Government had an 
absolute majority of 200,000, the total popular 
vote for its candidates being 1,243,909; the National 
Peasant Party having 707,263; the Bratiano Liberals, 
179,763; the Anti-Semites, 100,889; the ists, 
35,570; and the Communists, 26,180. The distri- 
bution of deputies under the new law was: Govern- 
ment, 280; National Peasants, 82; Liberals, 15; 
Anti-Semites, 8. 

In _ the election of a new Chamber, July 7, 1927, 
Jon Bratiano, who had been called to the fer- 
ship again on June 22, gained control of 80% of the 
seats. 


The leu is the unit of currency, gold par being 
19.3 cents. The average rate in 1926 was 0.46 cents, 
rising to 0.59 cents for January-June, 1927, and to 
0.625 cents on Oct. 1, 1927. 

The Government announced a surplus for 1923 
of 1,200,000,000 lei, most of which was made avail- 
able~ for ar Department expenditures. The 
budget for 1924 was balanced theoretically at 
24, ,000,000 lei, that for 1925 at 31,750,000,000 
lei, that for 1926 at 29,250,000,000 lei, and that for 
1927 at 33,390,000,000. 

The bank note circulation on July 31, 1927, was 
21,051 millions of lei, with a gold reserve of 260 
millions held at home and “ap te % Ra" 

The consolidated external debt on Jan. 1, 
was about $100,000,000; and the internal con- 
solidated debt was '16,892,000,000 lei; and the 
“internal floating debt 14,561,000,000 lei. 

Roumania’s war debt to the United States was 
settled in December, 1925, b; 
ington, on a capital sum basis of $44, 

June 15, 1925. It bears interest at 3 per cent. for 


1,097,933 
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ears and 3% per cent. thereafter. The first fieoontrol. Fhe Gompokition: area: 
payment, nian bey ae wen ee Ry ene pacatoe mh capitals of the U. 8. S. R., according 
a, year, jeneaioe in *1939, $2,200,000, continuing at | £0 the census of 1926-27, are as follows: cattle 
that figure for the life of the debt. R a 100,592,870 Moscow * 

A tentative agreement was roached with Great | White Russian 8.5. R.....- 4'924'624 Minsk ry 
Britain to liquidate that war debt of £26,000,000 in| Tiafiians. SR... lll, 28'887,007 Kharkov > 
oy ber under an interest and amortization Trangeaucasian Ps cendee | 

taickte and exports in thousands of lei for four Armenia, 8.8. Ro). 122! "870,712 Brivan 
years were: : Azerbalian, 8.8. R eM Baku 

Imports. Exports. rgia, $.3.R. 2,637,961 Tiflis ri 
19,453,044 24,610,469 | Turkoran, 6.5. R 130,o47 Poltoratsk, | 
+26,192,449 27,823,602 | Uzbek, 8. $. R... 5,058,161 Samarkand 
30,098,000 29,025,000 pa etaedebiase 
. .34,100,000 . 38,011,000 POta a? oko ¢ acikc a Menean 146,304,931 j y 
United States was: Russian 8. F. 8. R., 7,579,938 square miles; White 
oS gapa.oe 164,865; SR Ng RO Se % 3 : 
Wis ae etre ert ern | 74,498 (includes Armenia, . R., 15,140; Azer- 
LID. 11192'165 99,427| bai jan, 8 5, Rei 
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RUSSIA 
(Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.) 
ARBA, Land area, 8,187,253 square mil »210,- 

500 square kilometres). 2. PPL 2IO 
eee census Of 1926-27, 146,304,931. 

APITAL, Moscow, population, cen: - } 

2010-488. pop 0: sus of 1926-27, 
Council of People’s Commissars, selected b tl n- 

tral Executive Committee, April, 1927: ne Ge > 
Chairman of the Council, Alexis I. Rykov. 

Vice Chairmen of the Cvuncil, A. D. Tsiurupa, J. E. 

Rudzutak, and G. K. Ordjonikdze. 

Commissar for Army and Navy, K. E. Voroshilov. 
Commissar for Trade, A. I. Mikoyan. 

Commissar for Foreign Affairs, George Tchitcherin, 
Commissar for Transportation, J. B. Rudzutak. 

Commissar for Posis and Telegraphs, 1. N. Smirnoy. 
Commissar for Finance, N. P. Briukkanoy. 

Commissar for Labor, V. V. Schmidt. ¥ 
Commissar for Peasants’ and Workers’ Inspection, 

G. K. Ordjonikdze. ‘ 
Chairman of Supreme Economic Council, V. VY: } 

Kuybyshev. , 
Chairmen of the Central Executive Commitiee, U. S. 

S. R., M. I. Kalinin, G. I. Petrovsky, A. G. Chervia- 

koy, Gazanfar Mussabekov, Netyrbay Aitakov, and 

Faizulla Khodzhayev. 

Russia stretches across two continents, from the. 
North Pacific to the Baltic. It occupies the northern 
part of Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from — 
the Arctic to the Black Sea. 

On March 12, 1917, the day of the revolution that 
destroyed Czardom, Imperial Russia comprised 
8,764,586 square miles of territory, with 182,182,600 
(official ‘revision’ estimate of 1915) of population; 
this included 131,796,800 in European Russia: 
13,229,100 in the Caucasus, 10,377,900 in Siberia, 
and 11,254,100 in the Central Asiatic provinces. 

The changes wrought by the World War, the 
revolutionary movements in minor regions, treaty — 
decrees of the Allied and Associated Governments 
and negotiations of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet public as to political and economic rela- 
tions brought dismemberment to the old empire 
and great modifications of territory and relationship 
toward the new federation (U. S. S. R.) of many 
of the old districts and provinces. Five independent 
stutes have risen in the west. In 1920 the Russian 


. Finland, 
Oct. 14; which r nized the territorial limitations 
of each or provided for further settlement. That 
same year agreement was reached by the Allied ~ 
Powers whereby Roumania received Bessarabia, — 
taken from her in 1878, subject to later discussion 
by Russia. The former Turkish province of Kars, 
also taken in 1878, was renounced by the Soviet in 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, March 3, 1918. The 
area and population lost were: 


uare ara 
tie ae ae 
d_ (ind ent)... eecees ¥ 600° 
Finland (independent) 22022122 125,689 3,241,000, 
Esthonia (independent)........ 16,000 grate be 
Latvia (independent).......... 27, ,500, se 
Pahoa ceed dent; 7 Se, rea Beet ~ 
umania)...... “ 1213, 
Bae arse Gant 2 -autonomous)... 7,780 492,000 
EDAD, ipa iga 3:09 08 rose" alblncd pe 260,493 24,689,600 


RUSSIAN STATES IN 1927. 


Many political reassignments have been made 


,668); Turkoman, 
8. Ri 124,592, 


1184, 
—, 658 


The eleven Auton 
in the Russian Socialist 
with their capitals and total populations, 
1926-27, are as follows: r 

Ri Capital. 


Bashkir, Bes Ons J , 
Buryat-Mongol, A. 8. 8. R.. . 487,363 Verkhneudinsk 
Chuvash, A. 5.5. R 893 

Crimean, A. 8S. 5. R...... 


Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics 
Federated Soviet Republic 
census of 


Daghestan, A. 8.8. R.... 86,877 Makhach-Kala 
German-Volga, A.S.S.R. 571,089 Pokrovsk * 
Karelian, A.S.S.R....- 267,467 Petrozavodsk 
Kazak, A. 8.8. R....... 6,570,528 Kzyl-Orda 
Kirghiz, A. S.S.R...... 7,441 Frunze 

Tatar, A.S.8.R....---- 2,589,645 Kazan 

Yakut, A.S.S.R....... 304,728 Yakutsk 


‘The twelve Autonomous Areas and two autono- 
mous districts in the Russian S. F. 8S. R., with the 
~principal city and population, census of 1926-27, of 
each, are as follows: 


Adigheh-Cireassian, A. A. .114,176 Krasnodar 
Votyak, A.A. .....00505. 755,899 Izhevsk 
Chechen, A. A.'.....++-6- 311,005, Grozny 
Mig iyetl,TAL WA .. see o)e's t/5.<0 74,999 Vladikavkaz 
Kabardian-Balkar, A. A...203,776 Nalchik 
Neal mMuCk, cAVGA Dich. das eee 141,994 Astrakhan 
Karachai, A. A.-.....---- 3 Batalpashinsk 
Kara-Kalpak, A. A....... 303,460 Chimbai 
COMM AG AL ois. d oe lae eo .233 Ust-Sysolsk 
Mari. Ay A soe ee ee ee 82,519 Krasnokokshaisk 
North-Ossetian, A. A.....152,000 Vladikavkaz 
Mites wast ae eat Sie ,553 Ulala 
Circassian Aut. Dist. 4. 


Sunzhen Aut. Dist... 
The three Regions 
{ in the Russian S. F. 8. R 
. city and total population, c 
; . 6,791,825 Sverdlovsk 

. 8,298,000 Rostoy-on-Don 

; Siberian. :)-..:-...+.+-+- 8,693,000 Novo-Sibirsk 
his “The North Caucasian Region includes six_of the 
Autonomous Areas in the Russian S. F. S. R., and 
i ’ the Siberian Region includes one Autonomous Area. 

) 


~ 
see 


; ee Autonomous §. S. R., in the Ukrainian S.S. R. 
... follows: , 
‘Moldavian, A.S.S.R.... 567,306 Balta 

aS ‘The three Autonomous Republics in the Trans- 

' caucasian Federation are: 

Ae Nakhichevan, A. R....... 103,600 Nakhichevan 
ris Abkhasian, A. R 198,854 Sukhum 
Bis PC aus GAC AEG Seas. 5) e/a ee le ose 128,553 Batum 
j Y The two Autonomous Areas in the Transcaucasian 
: |. Federation are: 
: Mountain Karabakh, A. A. 125,159 Stepanakert 
_ South Ossetian, A. A 87,342 Tskhinvaly 
*The Autonomous Republic in the Uzbek 8S. S..R. 


_ follows: 
BPRACI Acts tsi vieee ees s 663,000 Dushambe. 


eae POPULATION OF LARGE CITIES 


pa ‘The population of the large cities, as shown by 
' \ the last two censuses, are: 


The unusual gain in the case of Baku is partly due 
2 pene Eee of new industrial suburbs witbin the 
_ city F 


" 
OB ie } THE LEADING STATES. 


7 a ‘Soviet Russia Proper (R. S. F. S. R.) consists 
Sie of Great Russia (the whole territory of the former 
Russian Empire, peopled by the Great Russian 
f pone, cluding forty former provinces of 
uropean Russia, three provinces of the northern 
___ Caueasus, the greater part of Siberia and the Far 
.% ' Hast to the Pacific Ocean), and territories with 
' extensive rights of self government, as listed in the 
. _ table. Out of the total area of the R. S. F. 8. R., 
' amounting to 7,579,938 square miles, with a popu- 
lation, according to the 1926-27 census, of 100,592,- 
Me 870, Great Russia occupies 4,620,431 square miles, 
: } with a population of about 78,000,000, The autono- 
eae mous republics and territories within it are mostly 
_ . built up around large racial groups. A new constitu- 
ve. | tion was adopted by the Twelfth All-Russian Con- 
Bat gress of Soviets in May, 1925, to harmonize with that 
{ Note Ukraine, which 1s 4 all 
12 e raine, which is larger than California, 
i is the southwest division of European Russia, bor- 
dering on the Black Sea, and was the richest-and 
most densely populated part of the old empire. 
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A Se ee cm: HD Tl 
The Dniester River forms its boundary, with Rou- - 


mania on the southwest, and on the west it is 
bounded by Poland. ‘The black soil is the richest 
in Russia; it is the great wheat growing ~ district, 
and Odessa, on the Black Sea, with its large 
elevators, in pre-war days was a- most important 
grain shipping port. There are large deposits of 
coal and iron. Of the country population 88 per 
cent. are Ukranians, formerly called Little Russians, 
but of the 5,000,000 urban population, or 34 per 
cent., 29 per cent. being Great Russians, and 32 
per cent. Jews. 

White Russia comprises the six eastern dis- 
tricts of the former Minsk Province, with. Poland 
on its western boundary. 75 per cent. of its popu- 
lation are White Russians, the remainder being 
Poles and Jews. Its territory has been considerably 
enlarged, a number of contiguous districts of the 
R. 8. F. S. R. inhabited by White Russians having 
been added to it. i 

Georgia joined the federal republic, which was 
set up by Georgia, Armenia and Tartary, or Azer- 
paijan, in 1918, but became independent the fol- 
lowing year. Tumult followed until 1921, when 
Soviet Russian armies occupied the land. An up- 
as of the people was put down in the summer 
of 1924 by troops of the Red Army. LHighty per 
cent. of the people are Georgian and Christians; 
90 per cent. engage in agriculture, with tillage most 
erude. Batum is its important port on the Black 
Sea. Three autonomous districts have been_carved 
out of it. Tiflis is the capital, and here in March, 
1925, the third session of the U. S. S. R. met instead 
of at Moscow. { 

Azerbaijan, another integral part of Transcau- 
easia, declared its complete independence on May 
28, 1918, but its government was overthrown by the 
Bolshevists, in 1920, and it became aligned with 
Soviet Russia. The people are 75 per cent. Turko- 
Tartars, and Mohammedans, and 20 per cent. 
Armenians. Baku, the capital, is the centre of 
oot most extensive oil industry of the Caspian 
region. 

Armenia, first winning recognition of indepen- 
dence from Turkey and Germany, helped to form 
the Transcaucasian Republic in 1918, but soon 
declared its independence and was recognized by 
the Allies in 1920. It became a Soviet Republic 
the following year, aligning itself with Soviet Russia. 
Ninety-five per cent. of its population are Armenians, 
including some 450,000 refugees from Turkey. It 
has Persia on the south, Turkey on the west, Geor- 
gia on the north and is about the size of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Uzbekistan, (Uzbek S. S. .), and Turk- 
manistan, (Turkoman S. S. R.), are the'result of 
regrouping of Bokhara and Khiva along racial 
lines and have now the rank of constituent repub- 
lics. ‘These republics are in Central Asia east of 
the Caspian Sea, south of the Aral Sea and west of 
the Oxus River. The people are Mohammedans 
and the products, horses, cattle, cotton and silk, 
The remaining part of Central Asia has been united 
with the Kazak Republic’ (formerly Kirghiz) and 
two sections, the Kara-Kirghiz and Kara-Kalpak, 
will have the status of-Autonomous Areas. 

The flag of the U. S. S. R.is red, bearing in the 
upper left canton a golden sickle and a golden ham- 
mer crossed, surmounted by a red star edged with 
Cogan canton is separated by a gold band from 

e 3 


THE NEW FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 


The All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
(of 286 members) on July 4, 1923, in Moscow, 
unanimously appcused of a new Federal Constitu- 
tion for the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
The committee on July 6, acting as. a temporary 
Federal Parliament, elected Federal Commissars 
according to its provisions. ¢ 

The Soviet republics that ‘‘united in a Federal 
state’ in the agreement were the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, which now includes 
Siberia and the Far Eastern Republic, The Ukraine, 
White Russia, and the Transcaucasian Federated 
Socialist Soviet Republic (Azerbaijan, Georgia and 
Armenia). The constitution was drawn up on 
the assumption that other states and dependencies 
raminile hos the right OF freely: winieentiny Bom 
e) c e tO: y_ withdra' ‘om 
wpe. Cece ie: is uM ain ene . 

niversal suffrage ‘citizens above: elghteen 
ears is provided in the Constitutions: of: the six 
onstituent Republics, save that; employers of 
labor for profit (except farmers euiieyins labor), 
peers who do no socially useful work, and mem- 
of the clergy may not vote. Thereis no provision. 

for a direct vote. District Soviet Congresses choose 
delegates to the Soviet Congress of the Union on a 
pow base a One prea for co Sox 000 vcters 

0 , and for every 1. inhabitan: 
in the provincial Soviets. os aes ic 
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The supreme power rests in a Congress called 
the Central Executive Committee of the Union, 
consisting of two Houses. One is the Federal Coun 
eil of 414 (at first 371) members on the basis of 
population, and the other the Council of Nation- 
alities (now numbering 131), chosen by each nation 
regardless of population, except that what are known 
as constituent ‘““Autonomous Republics’ have five 
representatives each, while “Autonomous Terri- 
tories’ have one representative each, as detailed 
in the table above. 

The Federal Council is elected by the Federal 
Congress of Soviets, which corresponds to an Elec- 
toral College, meeting at Moscow annually. . This 
electoral body will be about 2,000 strong, chosen 
by the state Soviets, which are chosen by the local 
District Soviets elected by the people. 

The Council of Nationalities is chosen by the 
Provincial Soviets. Each of the two Houses names 
a Presidium or standing committee of seven, and 
the two Houses jomtly name another seven, twenty- 
one in all, who constitute the nominal ‘supreme 
authoritative body in Russia in the interim between 
the three yearly sessions of Congress. 

The Central Executive Committee jointly elects 
Federal Commissars who are responsible to it and 
its Presidium on this basis: Five Commissariats 
or Ministries are wholly federal—those for Foreign 
Affairs, Army and Navy, Transportation (railroads), 
Postal and Telegraphs, and Trade. (The Foreign 
Trade Monopoly and the Department of Internal 
Trade were merged, Nov. 9, 1925, to form one 
Commissariat of Trade). Their authority is abso- 
lute throughout the Union and they appoint their 
own representatives in the several states. Five more 
Commissariats, are: The Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy, the Ministries of Food, Labor, 
Finance, and Peasants and Workers’ Inspection! 
Those have parallel Commissars in the participating 
States chosen by the latter but approved by the 
Federal Commissars whose authority is shared by 
them. This board of ten Federal Commissars tnere- 
upon constitutes the supreme governing body of 
the Soviet Federation and as such sign decrees, etc. 

The Central Executive Committee, which must 
meet three times a year, issues legal codes, decrees 
ordinances and orders, combines the legislative and 
administrative work of the Union and defines the 
activities of tne Presidium, and of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. It has the right to annul 
and suspend the decrees, ete., of the Presidium 
and of the Soviet Congress of tne several states, 
and of other authorities. 

All decrees, positions, etc., must be published 
in the six principal languages current in the 
Federated Republics (Russian, Ukrainian, White 
Russian, Georgian, enian and Turkish-Tartar). 

Each perpes State has also its own Com- 
missars of Agriculture, the Interior, Justice, Public 
Education, tation and Social Welfare. 

The Supreme Court of the Union, attached to 
the Central Executive Committee, gives the Supreme 
Courts in the Constituent Republics ding inter- 
pretations on Federal legislation, and the legisla- 
tion of the Constitueat Republics; decides legal 
conflicts between Constituent Republics, and 
Se cases of accusation against high officials 
of the Union. 

Land ard natural resources are held in trust by 
the Government for the general population, and 
may not be acquired by pe title. Ev citizen 
is entitled to secure lan 


panies private concessions 
run for a limited period of years (generally fifteen). 
-The transport as well as posts, telephones 


persons may Fi 
enterprises employing from tenty-one to one 
hundred persons ission of local authorities is 
necessary, and for ‘er enterprises a special leasing 
or concession agreement from the Government is 
: . Many. industrial enterprises are con- 
rite by the cooperatives. Universal military 
service is incumbent. Non-producers (i.e., persons 
not engaged in socially useful work) may not vote 
and are exempt from army service. 
~ The united governmental Political Department 
of the union is established to “unite the revolu- 
eet, efforts of the Federated Republics in the 
struge. le against the political and economic counter- 
revolutionaries and against espionage and ban- 
ditry” and to direct the activities of the local organs 
which will funetion under a eee ee es 

This new Constitution was rat some 
minor ptr by the Second Soviet Congress, Janu- 
ary 30, 1924. ; 


The Third Soviet Congress, of May, 1925, num- 
bered 2,276 delegates, of whom only 1,580 had the 
right to vote. 

The Fourth Soviet Congress of April, 1927, num- 
bered 1,596 voting delegates plus 713 consulting 
delegates. The yoting delegates were distributed 
by nationalities: Russians 56.6%, Ukrainians 13.6%, 
White Russians 8.4%, Armenians, Georgians and 
Turko-Tartars 4.3%, Uzbeks, Turkomen and Tadjiks 
2.6%, other nationalities 19.5%. Members of the 
Communist Party formed 72.5%, non-party dele- 
gates 27.5%. Social make-up: Workers 48.2%, 
peasants 29.8%, others 22%. There were 193 
women delegates, as compared with 162 in the 
previous congress. The congress now meets bi- 
ennially. 

THE POLITICAL BUREAU. 


No mention of the all-powerful Central Committee 
of the Communist Party appears in the Constitution, 
This committee, elected, or revised, yearly, numbers 
fifty-two members, thirty-four substitutes, chooses 
from its members the Political Bureau, who are the 
real rulers of Russia. 

Members of the Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist Party elected December, 1925, were as 
follows: Bukharin, Voroshilov, Kalinin, Molotvovy, 
Rykoy, Stalin, Tomsky, Trotzky, and Zinoviev. 
Substitutes—Petrovsky, Uglanov, Ordjonikidze, An- 
dreyey, Kirov, Mikoyan, Kaganovich, Kemenev. 
In July, 1926, Zinoviev was replaced by Rudzutak. 
Later ‘Trotsky was ousted. The Secretary-General 
is Joseph Djugashvili Stalin. 

The Third (Red Communist) International was 
founded by Lenin in the Kremlin, March 5, 1919. 
Bukharin is chairman of the Presidium. It is an 
international labor organization and supplied the 
machinery through which Russian Communists kept 
in touch with Communists of other countries and 
sent out revolutionary propaganda, 

The official statisties gave the strength of the 
Communist party on July 1, 1924, as 336,000 mem- 
bers, with 311,000 candidates; of this 79 per cent. 
are in Soviet Russia proper; 10 per cent. are women; 
46 per cent. are workmen; 24 per cent. peasanis. 
On Feb. 14, 1925, official statistics were: Members, 
369,426; candidates, 330,253; total, 699,689 (which 
includes 73,328 women, but does not include those 
men serving in the Red Army). On Jan. 1, 1926, 
the official numerical strength of the Communist 
Party was given as 1,078,000, including 121,000 


women. The total was composed of 633,000 full 
fledged members and 445,000 applicants on 
probation. The membership on Jan. 1, 1927 was 


734,072 full-fledged and 397,184 applicants. 

Normal diplomatic relations have been estab- 
lished between the Soviet Union and the following 
countries: Afghanistan, Arabia, Austria, China, 
Danzig, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, Mongolia, 
Persia, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, Yruguay. Great 
Britain, however, broke off diplonfatic relations in 
May, 1927, following a raid, May 12, on Soviet 
House, the headquarters of Arcos, Ltd., the trading 
corporation-in London. Ozechoslovakia has a trade 
treaty but no diplomatic relations. 

The Administration made known on Sept. 13, 
1926, that the attitude of the United States toward 
the recognition of Russia had not been modified. 
The status of the Russian debt to the United States 
as shown by the Treasury ledgers on Aug. 1, 1926, 
was: Net, $187,729,750; sales of war material, 
$406,082; obligations on account of relief supplies, 
furnished under the act of Feb. 25, 1919, $4,465,465. 
Total net principal, $192,601,297. As of Nov. 15, 
1925, unpaid interest due aggregated $68,390,105, 
bringing the total debt as of that date to $260,- 
991,402. There was also $75,000,000 of bankers 
loans overdue and unpaid, and the value of American 
property confiscated in Russia was estimated as 
over $400,000,000. Russia is not a member of the 

ue of Nations. i 

e Communist Party faced bitter opposition in 
its ranks at the Fourteenth Party Congress, Decem- 
ber, 1925, when Gregory Zinoviey, Leon Kameney 


and others bitterly criticised Stalin, Bukharin, 
Kalinin, and their supporters, charging that the 
latter were leading the party away from Communism 


into Capitalism and intensifying the new economic 
policy (N. E. P.). Stalin’s control of the party 
was made manifest. Kamenev was relieved of the 
t of Chairman of Labor and Defense and Vice 
remier and made Commissar of Trade on Jan. 16, 
1926, and Sokolinkoy was replaced as Commissar 
of Finance which he had held three years. Zinoviev, 
on Feb. 11, failed to be elected member of the 
Presidium. On out 17 Kamenev was replaced 
as Commissar of Trade by a young Caucasian, 
Mikoyan. The readjustment left Joseph Stalin, 
Secretary General of the Communist Party, in 
absolute control of the Soviet Government, though 
without executive position in it. The new - 


1ie4 
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mvirate,’’ including also Premier Rykov and V. 
; Kuybyshev, successor of Dzerjinski (who died in 
July) as Chairman of the Supreme Economic Council 
and one of the Vice Chairmen of the Council. Trotsky 
and the others who .had been in opposition, 
apologized, yielded place and remained in eclipse. 
This did not end opposition, however. Issue was 
taken in party councils over the management of the 
situation in China, and in other storm centers 
abroad. Trotsky was summoned and warned in 
May and on Oct. 1 was expelled from the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International, Fifteen 
opposition Communists were then expelled from the 
party after, it was said, an ‘‘underground’”’ printing 
press had been set up by them for publishing their 
forbidden documents. _ : 
Education in the Soviet Union follows the general 
American plan in being a charge against the budgets 
of the Constituent Republics and against local 
budgets. About two-thirds of the appropriations 
are local. Expenditures under both budgets for 
popular education in the fiscal year 1926-27 aggre- 
gated 669,000,000 rubles ($344,535,000), as com- 
pared with 558,000,000 rubles ($287,370,000) the 
previous year. ee 
According to data issued by the Central Statistical 
Administration, there were nearly 3,000,000 more 
pupils in primary and secondary schools in 1926-27 
than in 1914-15. The number of public schools in 
1926-27 was 106,729 (104,610 in 1914-15), pupils, 
9,800,000 (7,200,000 in 1914-15); pupils in secondary 
* schools 783,000 (564,000 in 1926-27). , 
The number of pupils in 1926-27 showed an increase 
over 1914-15 of 35.1 per cent. for primary schools, 
t 88.7 per cent. for elementary schools, 102 per cent. 
He * for vocational schools, 48.8 per cent. for institutes of 
higher education. : 
On December 1, 1926, there were 46,759 ‘‘stations 
for eliminating illiteracy” with 1,515,969 pupils, Of 
’ these 88 per cent. were in villages. It was stated that 
} since 1921 about 5,300,000 persons; mostly adults, 
ad been taught to read and write in such stations. 
y had been taught to read and write h stati 


CHANGES IN POLICIES. 


- The fiscal year 1924-25 saw certain changes in 
xi Soviet policies. Existing restrictions on private 
trade were modified and on April 1 it was formally 
announced that the Government was willing private 
. ¢apitalists should receive the same rights as state 
trusts and co-operative societies; that their credit 
facilities would be increased at the state banks, 
taxes greatly lowered and the legal position of 
private traders as well as their private property 
be re-established and consolidated. The establish- 
ment of private banking concerns was permitted. 
The most notable act was the Government's 
\ decision on April 22, 1925, permitting farmers to 
’ employ hired labor on their allotments all the year 
round. It made provision for increasing the work- 
ing day beyond eight hours and allowed the employ- 
ment of children over twelve for light work. Con- 
tracts with workmen cannot exceed twelve months 
j and must be Stered witn village authorities. 
, Sickness insurance must be provided by the em- 
H ployers and wages cannot be lowered below the 
MS State minimum for that district.. Peasants are now 
r allowed free trade, the right to accumulate property, 
. permission to sell their surplus and employ suf- 
' ficient labor to operate their farms. 
a An earlier decree in White Russia had provided 
_ for the eviction of all former land ownérs without 
plan exception from their dwellings—the last portions of 

- their former estates which they had hitherto re- 
va tained and cultivated with their own labor. All 
, their property was confiscated. 

“1 Unemployment was reported on June 1, 1926 

by Economic Life (Moscow) to total 1,100,000. 

4 On April 1, 1927, it reached 1,477,000, but dropped 

¥ to 1,127,000 in September, 1927. 

. Realizing that prohibition had failed and had 
ye brought about the almost universal illicit distilling of 

_ | strong and bad home brew, the Government on 

_ Oct. 4, 1925, authorized the distilling of 40% vodka 

by the Federal monopoly. Production for nine 
_ . Months of 1926-27 was valued at 475,690,000 rubles, 
*) as compared with 294,777,000 rubles for the same 
ok period of 1925-26. 

Military service is compulsory. -The Red Army, 
eeporalog to Commissar Voroshilov numbers 562,000 
men, including territorial cadres and frontier guards. 
About 84 per cent. are peasants and 11 
\ workmen. 


er cent. 
Of the conscripts drawn in 1925, 12.4 
; Der cent. were illiterate as compared with 19.4 per 
O¢ ‘cent. in 1924 and over 75 per cent. in 1913. The 
fe budget carries $346,000,000 for national defense, 
ee Each division contains three infantry regiments 

Gi ia and numbers 8,700 if on the frontier, or 6,721 if 
if in the interior, with 48 guns in the first instance 
| and 16 in the latter. The allotment is; Russian, 39 
bY divisions; Turkestan, 4; Georgian, 1; Azerbaijan, 1; 
if Armenian, 1; Far Eastern Republic, 2. 


} 
> 


“ 


There ar 
between 40 and 60 batteries of heavy artillery, aad 


14 cavalry divisions. Much attention is given to 
aviation and the corps has (1926) 2,000 good ma- 
chines. The navy is being built up but is at present 
inconsiderabie, and accurate figures of its strength 
are not available. 

(For the growth of Bolshevik. control see The 
World Almanac for 1925, pages 660-61.) 


RESOURCES OF RUSSIA. 


The Russian domains comprehend every phase of 
climate except the distinctly tropical, and have 
varied topography. It has vast plains, some virtu- 
ally desert, some actually or potentially productive; 
many high mountain ranges, and a distinctive 
geologic feature is the Russian steppes — broad 
plains of shifting sandy formation. 

In the main, however, Russia proper begins in 


the centre with a series of low tablelands, and. 


slopes in the direction of the Baltic, Black and 
Caspian Seas, and toward the White Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean to the north. 

The Ural Mountains form the boundary between 
Russia proper and the main body of Asia; the 
Caucasian Mountains are on the southern line, 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Extensive 
forests occupy much of the central portions, total 
forest area being about 500,000 square miles. 

The rivers are important as actual or potential 
channels of commerce—the Dneiper and Dniester, 
flowing into the Black Sea, the Dnieper being part 
of the proposed trans-European waterway from the 
Black Sea at Odessa to the Baltic Sea at Danzig; 
the Volga and Ural flowing into the Caspian Sea; 
the Neva flowing into the Gulf of Finland; and the 
Petchora flowing into the Arctic Ocean. There are 
42,091 miles of rivers, lakes and canals navigable 
for steamers. 

The areas controlled by Russia comprehend 


nearly every material natural resource cf modern 


civilization—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 
every variety of timber, excepting tropical, every 
character of cereals, vegetable and fruit lands; 
being as near to self-contained, economically, as 
any other power, excepting the British Empire. 
Approximately 500,000,000 acres of forested areas 


. are to a large degree potentially agricultural when 


the timber has been removed. The by and large 
estimate is that, under development such as has 
been attained in other civilized countries, Russia 
would have close to 700,000,000 acres of cultivable 
lands, or. the equivalent of more than 1,000,000 


»square miles of actually tilled lands, which is more 


than like areas in the United States. 

What Russia was capable of producing before 
the war and the Bolshevik revolution was shown in 
the official statistics of the former empire printed 
in The World Almanac for 1923. 


AGRICULTURE. 


During the revolution over. 1,080,000,000 acres of 
and belonging to the landowners were acquired by 
the peasantry. In addition the peasants seized and 
distributed among themselves over 48,000,000 acres 
belonging to the richer strata of the peasantry. In 
1922 the People’s Commissariat for Food reported 
that 50 per cent. of the farms having arable lands 
and meadows, were less than 14.5 acres and 45 per 
cent. between 14.5 and 35.7 acres. 

The sown area in 1927 approximated the pre-war 
sowings in the same territory (about 256 million 
acres aS compared with 265). It was estimated jat 
1.6% above the sown area for 1926. The acreage 
under crops in Siberia is 7% above pre-war times, 
and cattle 20% more numerous. 

Since the poor harvest of 1924, the U.S.S.R. has 
ae Thee good ror years, 1 

efore the war the annual average export of grain 
and oil seeds in Russia (including the lost pia vineen 
was 10,740,000 metric tons. During the agricultural 
year July 1, 1925 to June 30, 1926, it was 2,643,800 
metre tons, and in 1926-27 it was 3,068,000 metric 
Ons, ; 

Upwards of 85% of the peoris live by ‘iculture, 
In the European section from 96% to aoe of the 
arable land is in the hands of the peasants for use. 

The area sown to grain in 1926 was 224,346,000 
acres, as Sg vaya with 211,668,000 acres’ in 1925 
and 177,579,000 acres in 1924’ The gross grain crop 
of 1925 and 1926, in thousands of metric tons: 


The increase in the total grain crop over 1925 was 


1925. 1926. - 
RV]. RS SERS hale areeeeon is Beit 20,733 22,811 
Wea |S ss. ci iecraetanete evens lec euence aa ec 22,052 
Barley....... ibis ate. oats eee 5,87: 5,669 
Oats. sik. dae c Sica ieteneyere 10,221 13,125 
Buckwheat. ......... wakes afi ole 1,89 1,826 
IMATE sit i Us oratories okie ote c...' 4,357 »3,013 
Corn). 0:5 2. eaptechieets oid ee ORL eee 5,028 3,705 
Other grains and beaps............. 2,126 2,184 

69,658 74,835 


7%, the increase in wheat 14%. Total pre-war 
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about 75,000,000 metric tons. The grain crop of 
crops were substantially higher, notably in sugar 
1927 was somewhat lower than 1926. Technical 
crops were substantially higher, notably in sugar 
beets and cotton. 

Other crops in 1926: Flax (seed), 659,100 metric 
tons from 3,913,900 acres; hemp (seed), 563,900 
metric tons from 2,215,600 acres; sunflower 
1,780,300 metric tons from 6,197,000 acres; tobacco 
31,100 metric tons from 84,000 acres; sugar beets 
6,390,000 metric tons from 1,318,100 acres; cotton 
790,000 bales from 1,719,900 acres. The sown area 
to sugar beets in 1927 was a third larger than in 1926 
and the crop 50% larger. The cotton crop was 
estimated at about 900,000 bales. 

Live stock estimate for 1926 was: Horses, 28,320,- 
000, cattle 60,710,000, sheep 102,873,000, goats 
8,129,000, hogs 16,531,000. 

The use of American tractors and methods is 
rapidly increasing under Government encourage- 
ment. In the fall of 1927 about 35,000 tractors, 
mostly imported from the United States, took part 
in the harvest, as compared with 25,000 in 1926 and 
12,500 in 1925. : 

In 1926-27 the Central Union of Consumers’ Co- 
operatives had a membership of 12,000,000, with a 
Share capital of $35,000,000. They conducted 59,962 
stores in 1926. The turnover for 1924-5 was $2,008,- 
000,000, and in 1925-26 it rose to $3,247,075,000. 

The Federal system. of agricultural co-operatives 
numbered 40,500 societies and the membership was 
In addition there were over 20,000 
agricultural societies. Upwards of 30% 
of the it farms are represented in the co- 
operatives. The turnover of the co-operatives in 
the Federal system in 1925-26 was $1,087,680,000, 
as compared with $606,870,000 in 1924-25. 
1925 there were 21,923 collective farms in 
Russia and the Ukraine covering 8,030,000 acres 
and tilled by a population of 1,085,456. 

The number of handicraft co-operatives at the 
close of 1926 was 11,227, with .589,173 members. 
The turnover in 1925-26 was $523,755,000, as com- 
pared with $211,150,000 in 1924-25. 

D the two years ending with the fiscal year 
1925-26 membership in the various co-operative 
societies had doubled and their turnover had nearly 
quadrupled. The co-operatives conduct 44% of 
the country’s internal trade and about 10% of the 
foreign trade. 

Fur exports in 1925-26 were upwards of $35,000,- 
000, of which over half went to the United States, 
in part through German and British middlemen. 

The catch cf fish in 1925-25 was 998,800 metric 
tons, as compared with 823,910 metric tons in 
eae 80% = Myer rege _ ratte ee 
trusts, 30. y private o| OTS, fo :0- 
operatives. Exports were 67,390 tons in 1925-26 
and 55,200 in 1924-25. 


PETROLEUM: 
Pe 


etroleum deposits constitute one of the most 
important of the many natural resources of_the 
country. The entire industry is nationalized. Pro 
1 fields, Baku, Grozny 
three trusts. Market- 
ing is in the hands of the Federal bell fee Syndicate, 


7,500,000. 
independent 


metric tons, 


in 11 months tons. 


Ex- 


‘pared h in 1913. Reports for 11 
months of eee indicate an export of about 
2,000,000 tons for the year. 

During 1927 it was announced that the Soviet 
Naphtha Syndicate had signed contracts with the 
Standard Oil Company of New York for the sale of 
500,000 metric tons of fuel oil over a period of five 
years, for the Near Eastern markets, and for the 

of 500,000 metric tons of kerosene over a period 
of three years. The latter contract involved the 
coustruction by the purchaser of a kerosene treating 


plant at Baku. 
ussia is normally the world’s test source of 
latinuin, the Russian share in 1912 and 1913 bein 


rom 250,000 to 300,000 troy ounces in a world tota’ 
of 267,000 to 313,000. The industry is now in 
process of revival. Production in 1926 was 92,692 
ces. 
Peace mineral ore in the Donetz Basin and the 
Kerch peninsula alone is estimated at 1,400,000,000 
metric tons. Output, 1924-25, 2,207,000 metric tons; 
1925-26, 3,240,400 metric tons, 
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There are very large mineral resources in the Ural 
Mountains. Gold and silver are mined there, also 
Salt, zinc and copper. Discovery of rich graphite 
deposits in Northwestern Siberia were reported in 
1925. In 1927 the Geological Committee reported 
huge deposits of potash in the Solikamsk district 
of the West Ural region. The supply in a surveyed 
area of four square miles was estimated at 68,000,000 
metric tons. 

Output of schlich gold in 1925-26 was 30,858.3 


kilograms. 
STATE INDUSTRY. 


In the fiscal year 1925-26 the net profits of State 
industry were estimated at $241,020,000, as compared 
with $197,460,000 in 1924-25. he industrial output 
increased 42% in 1925-26 and about 20% in 1926-27 
(estimated on statistics of 11 months). In 1926-27 
the monthly output of all the larger industries, ex- 
cept the metal industry and ore mining, had reached 
a point above the pre-war level. 


Average monthiy output of four key products was ; 


as follows: 
1925-26. 1926-27. 1913. 
Coal (metric tons)... .2,035,400 2,563,064 2,363,000 


Oil (metric tons). .... 84,600 841,850 767,990 
Pig Iron arog tons). 182,889 246,283 350,500 
Cotton Cloth (1,000 

meters)..... 169,200 196,600 186,500 


In the fall of 1927 it was announced that $609,- 
754,840 had been allotted for capital improvements 
in industry in 1927-28, 19% more than in 1925-26. 
The funds are derived from Prats, depreciation 
account and Government budget appropriations. 
One-quarter of the allotments were to go for con- 
struction of new plants. The figures do not include 
Governmental appropriations. of $75,000,000 for the 
development of the regional electric system. 

The number of workers employed in State indus- 
try was reported as 2,012,000 in July, 1927, as com- 


ag Rie av aes in July, 1926, and 1,597,114 
wy, ; 
Railway mileage was reported as 47,500 miles in 


the spring of 1927, as compared with 42,500 miles in - 
1917 and 36,500 miles in 1913. In 1925-26 the 
revenues were 1,280,000,000 rubles and the expendi- 
tures 1,379,000,000, giving a net deficit of 99 million 
rubles (about $50,000,000). Expenditures included 
new construction of 856 miles. In 1924-25 the net 
profit was 11,000,000 rubles and in 1923-24 the 
deficit was 79,000,000 rubles. Freight traffic in 
1925-26 was 67,580 million ton-kilometers as com- 
pared with 47,414 in 1924-25 and 65,670 in 1913;. 


ast 
pero on the Dnieper River power project, designed 
to produce 455,000 kw., the largest hydroelectric 
plans in Europe. It cost $60,000,000 and take 
ve years to build. Col. Hugh L. Cooper, the builder 
of Muscle Shoals, is the consulting engineer. 


THE TRUSTS. 
The major industries are combined in syndicates 
(Textile Syndicate, Oil Syndicate, etc.) of federal - 


scope for deydoynient and marketing. Pach syn- 


dicate is a combination of operating trusts. e 

vision into trusts is according to geographical or 
other economic reason. Virtually all the er 
syndicates operate under the general control of the 
Supreme Economic Council. The managing boards 
of the syndicates and trusts are held responsible by 
the Council for profitable operation, efficiency 
and quality of output. During 1925-26 the federal 
pudget provided for about $130,000,000 for the 
development of industry, including’ $37,000,000 
for Sane oe development; during 1926-27 the 
budget calls for $187,000,000 for this rpose, 
including $46,000,000 for super-power; and d' 
1927-28 the budget calls for $218,875,000. 

The increase in the industrial output was 60% , 
in 1924-25, 42% in 1925-26, 20% in 1926-27. 
decided slowing up in the rate of advance set in 
after the attainment of the pre-war rate of production 
in the fall of 1926. By that time existing equipment 
was being worked to full capacity, and further gains 
could result only from new construction. During the 
current fiscal year close to $250,000,000 is to be 
expended for new plants in. the State industries, 
including mW ee plants. However, the shortage 

f basic capita 
eomne. The goods shortage in the domestic market, 
which continued in an acute stage up to the fall of 
1926, was largely mitigated during 1927. ‘The retail 
price index for industrial products, with 1913 prices 
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taken at 100, fell from 221 on January 1 to 204 on 
September 1, 1927. The. wholesale price index fell 
from 203 to 188. 

According to the figures of the Central Statistical 
Administration of the Supreme Council of National 
Eeonomy, published in March, 1924, out of 439 
trusts and economic managements enjoying the 
rights of trusts, throughout the territory of the 
Union of Soviet Republics, seventy-two trusts are 
under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy of the Union. These seventy- 
two trusts include the largest industrial combines, 
which, according to the number of their workers, 
represent about two-thirds of ali the Soviet industry; 
they employ 831,342 workers out of a total of 1,171,- 


831 workers employed in all the enterprises through- 


out the territory of the Union of Soviet Repub- 
lics which are under the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy. Soviet Russia 
proper is in control of a considerably larger number 
~of trusts, viz. 322, but the total number of workers 
employed in them is only 288,352, or 24 per_cent. 
of ail the workers in the enterprises of the Soviet 
Federation, and 31 per cent. of those in the enter- 
prises, the importance of which is of Federal scope. 
Under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy of the Ukraine, of White Russia 
and’ of Transcaucasia, are thirty-nine trusts, with 
54,417 workers. 

Commissars Dzierzynski and Tchitcherin signed 
a@ concession on June 12, 1925, giving W. A. Harri- 
man & Co., of-New York, the concession for exploi- 
tation of the Georgian manganese fields for twenty 
years. The Americans agreed to pay the Soviet 
a royalty of $3 a ton up to the time they construct a 
railroad, harbor, mines .and improvements, after 
which the Government will receive $4. The Amer- 
icans are to Ship a total of 2,750,000 tons during 
the first five years, and the Soviet Government 
expects to ultimately receive a total of $62,000,000 
and to see the Americans make a profit of $120,000,- 


' 000. The fields are in the Chicatouri district, cover 


ten acres.and are estimated to contain 100,000,000 
tons of ore. Because ofthe fall in the price of man- 
ganese and other factors, the concession agreement 


was revised in favor of the Harrimans in 1927. 


The Soviet Court voided the Sinclair oil con- 
cessions in Sakhalin on March 24, 1925. 

A fifty-year concession to the Lena goldfields of 
Siberia, estimated to contain $100,000,000 of gold, 
was granted to an Anglo-American company, the 
British Lena Goldfield. Corporation, on Aug. 12, 
1925. The minimum output of gold for five years 
1s put at 14,428 pounds. Copper, zinc and lead are 
by-products. 

Direct taxes aré imposed in the form of a single 
agricultural tax, a trading tax, a realty tax, and 
taxes on incomes and assessments. Indirect taxes 
consist’ of excise taxes and customs duties. Excise 
‘taxes are levied on sugar, tobacco, textile products, 
fermented and distilled spirits, oil products, salt, 
The Soviet Union 
has a moderate system of tariff duties on imports, 
supplemented by duties on a limited number of 


_ exports. There are separate schedules for the 


European and Asiatic frontiers. Duties collected 
on the imports across the European frontiers during 
the fiscal year 1924-25 amounted to about 15 per 
cent. of the total value of the imports. Since that 


' time the duties on certain articles classed as luxuries 


have been materially increased. 

A new single tax on the land, levied on a, sliding 
seale, depending on how much land is farmed, the 
yield of crops, etc., was put in effect in May, 1924. 
It yielded $115,631,920 in 1925-26 and $158,723,000 
in nine months of 1926-27. Next in importance as 
yielders of revenue are the trading tax, income and 
ere ty tax, excise and local taxes, in that order. 

Income taxes collected in 1925-26 aggregated 151,- 
600,000 rubles ($78,074,000). 


THE BUDGET. 


1926-27. 1927-28. 


Revenue, 

ey (including Customs and 
OIRO) Ey ns ciiei elec ERO STS ES 2,333.6 2,517.0 
Posts and Telegraphs.......... i oy OZe (a) 
‘Poemy 4 vraag tee cit iehl Upae shu 1,631.3 1,616.0 

State Industry, Trade, Banks and 
Natural Resources............ 553.7 (@) 
BPE MAORLAS os knicls, sere be Oates « » 220.0 365.0 
ie rctaie eS edgtedo ta efeliis. Gh cxnverents 101.8 @ 
BOUANr rash ic Barbi’ bie Dera ery :tn Srp ssi 5,002.4 5,465.8 
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eS Ce) ee Pt ee 


Expenditure. ° 
Administration... . . GOB. 700.0 
Defense... .. 2.2. - 692. (a 
Posts and Telegraphs. ~ 159. (a 
Cransport.* c\esieiee - 1,695.2 1,845.0 
Economic Development » 901.3. 1,005.0 
Debt Service... .......- a p 99. (a) 
Aid to Local Government Bodies. 4 512.6 
Other .c<% tes clon Sabididecstnecataskeste LOUL (a) 
FRRGOLVOs sip teas elo é dale deka 222000 (a) 

Totals ws ve deter tele eesee 5,002.4 5,465.8 


(a) Figures not available. 

The budget (actual) for 1922-23 showed a deficit 
of 3,500,000 rubles, for 1923-24 a deficit of 100,000 
rubles, for 1924-25 a surplus of 28,000,000 rubles, for 
1925-26 a surplus of 32,000,000 rubles. . 

The total internal debt as of Sept. 1, 1927, was 
876,300,000 rubles ($475,351,500), as compared with 
662,000,000 rubles on Oct. 1, 1926, and 366,700,000 
on Oct. 1, 1925. It was made up as follows: First 
lottery loan, 100,000,000, second lottery loan 
37,800,000, 8% internal gold loan (1924) 59;300,000, 
second peasants loan (1925) 95,600,000, third 
peasants joan (1927) 300,000, treasury bills 123,- 
400,000, reconstruction loan 192,600,000, second 8% 
internal loan 99,300,000, third 8% internal loan 
22,600,000, 12% internal loan 17,300,000, internal 
lottery loan (1926) 28,200,000, internal lottery loan 
(1927) 99,900,000. 

Negotiations were resumed in 1927 with France 
regarding the adjustment of the Czarist pre-war 
debt,. amounting on April 30, 1926, to 6,738 millions 
of gold francs, but no settlement was reached. 

The Soviet State Bank on Oct. 1, 1927, reported 
a note issue of 1,026,571,540 rubles with a cover 
in gold, platinum and foreign currency of 268,951,440 
rubles. The corresponding figures for Oct. 1, 1926, 
were: Note issue 856,770,800 rubles, cover 235,105, 100 
rubles. The capital of the bank was increased, 
June 15, 1927, from 100 million rubles to 250 million 
rubles; 55 millions coming from the reserves, and 95 
millions subscribed by the Federal Treasury. The 
bank has 500 branches in the U.S.S.R., in addition 
to 500 branches of the Treasury. 

The Government monopoly of foreign trade was 
firmly maintained during the year. It is controlled 
through the Commissariat for Trade and Com- 
merce and conducted by agencies of the Com- 
missariat, of the trading bureaus of the six constituent 
Republics, by the Consumers’ Co-operatives, « by: 
trading agencies of some of the large industrial 
Syndicates, by a few mixed companies operating 
under license in which the Government holds 2 
participating interest (generally 50 per cent.), and 
by a few foreign firms operating under special 
agreement, The foreign trade turnover for 1924- 
25° was $657,631,000; for 1923-24, $484,910,000; 
1922-23, $199,300,000; and in 1913 was $1.490,- / 


5,000. 

The Soviet Government 
rigid control over imports, 
purchasing goods in 
to it must deal with 


al equip- 
to the 
any. ane Nacal Vea ae 

or the fiscal year 1926-27, ending Sept. \- 
ments from the United States Wore Tepertad Bone 
American-Soviet trading organizationsas $63,524,037, 
as compared with $52,263,021 for 1924-25. "Tne 
main items were raw cotton $42,372,600, industrial 
ae ment $6,932,566, agricultural Machinery $5,- 
$25935, (ncluding tractors worth $3,916,134), metais 


The foreign trad 

gid ip fore ea € over the European border in 
ear, 

Wile cc TPR, pert 

1922-23...) Sepcida eae 148,000,000 133/000;000 

igri ee ees 5 area BAS TTS OOO Bae 0-000 

1925225\. Ss 5 eee cea 673,677,000 5897124'000 
The trade over the Asiatic frontier in'1925-26 w: E 

Imports, 81,911,000 rubles; ex orts, 78 649.000 


rubles; and in 1924-25: I Y 
exports, 67,415,000 rubles. Po" 16-109,000 rubles; 


Trade of Russia in Eu 
with the United States was: “U¢Uding the Ukraine) 


502,687 


SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 7,225 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated, Jan. 1, 1924, 1,610,000 
CAPITAL, San Salvador, population 85,300. Other 
cities: Santa Ana, 60,679; San Miguel, 30,406. 
President, Dr. Pio Romero Bosque, 1927-31, inaugu- 

rated, March 1, 1927. 

Premier, Dr. Reyes Arrieta Rossi (Foreign). 

Salvador Mes along the Pacific Ocean with Hon- 
duras as its northeast boundary, and Guatemala 
on the northwest. Its coast line is 160 miles long and 
ts average breadth 60 miles. It is about the size 
of the State of New Jersey. Along the sea is a 
narrow, low alluvial plain, and the interior is a plateau 
about 2,000 feet above sea level, containing a number 
of voleanic cones. Earthquakes are frequent; that 
of June 8, 1917, destroyed much of the capital and 
three other towns; even greater damage was done 
to the capital on April 28, 1919. It has luxuriant 
forests and abundant mineral deposits, which are 
undeveloped. Mestizos and Indians form two- 
thirds of the population. 

Salvador is a one-crop country. Its prosperity 
depends on coffee. The 1926 crop of approximately 
115,000,000 pounds (from about 150, acres), was 
the largest in its history, and largely responsible for 
the $7,752,000 increase in exports over 1925, the 
total foreign trade reaching $41,000,000. Sugar 
production is about 20,000 tons. Tobacco, indigo, 
henequen, lumber, rice, balsam and hides are 
exported. Cotton cultivation has begun, the output 
in 1923 being 55 metric tons, valued at $33,000, and 
403 tons in 1924. 

Under the Constitution of 1824, modified last in 
1886, a President for four years and single chamber 
of 70 deputies for a year are elected by universal 
suffrage. The President es Ministry of four 
members. The dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 
The army numbers 3,000, 

There are 253 miles of narrow gauge rai é 

The government is c on an intensive cam- 
paign to reduce illiteracy. In 1926 there were 847 
schools with 1,555 teachers and 52,000 pupils. 
Education is free and compulsory. 

A three-power agreement pl the Govern- 
ments of Salvador, Guatemaln and Honduras to a 
common policy in matters of general concern in 
Central America was signed in May, 1927. Salvador 
sino cola (= $0 cents) 18 the unit of currency 

e colon (=50 cen e un A 
In 1925, 659 tonnage 1,228,507, entered 


ports. 
Of a well planned system of arterial surfaced 
aes ier a miles, 125 were completed 
in 1926 an surveyed. 

The budget for 1925 was: Revenues, 20,320,309 
colones; expenditures, 20,271,674 colones; for 1926, 
pcos 22,314,798 colones; expenditures, 21,922,930 
colones. 


Imports and exports for six years: 
ar Imports. ck: 
POLO ow. id eee i ek ee $12,623,370 $17,943,827 
1921.. pay ois: oy 3/358 8,468,494 8,479, 
pe) Sy eS Ce ee . .7,639,296 16,213,807 
Da eee s \Cbmtia » » eeaee - 10,579,681 17,057,877 
iL by Mea Sve ce exes 11,453,000 24,367,500 
ga2oo eS ...% te eS eee 16,600,000 16,900,000 
Trade with the United States Be x 
Tone er eecseses $4800,781 $2,618,716 
5,214,250 4,523,663 
aebry <5 $,491,008 3,912,310 
- - 9,193,916 2,323,424 
s+.--+- 9,556,521 4,237,149 


SAN MARINO, REPUBLIC OF 

REA, 38 square miles. 

BGPP LARION, census of June, 1925, 12,952. 

San Marino, situated in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest 
state in Europe and to have been founded in the 
fourth century. Its treaty of friendship with the 
Kingdom of Italy, concluded June 28, 1907, was re- 


vised in 1921. It has an extradition treaty with the 
United States and other countries. Agriculture 
and stock raising are eects the only industries, 
It is + as cen by a Great Council of 60 members 
elected by popular vote, two of whom are chosen to 
exercise executive power for a term of six months. 
It maintains a military force of 39 officers and 950 
men. Revenue and expenditures for 1925-26 bal- 
anced at 4,529,296 lire. There is no debt. 


SANTO DOMINCO. 
(See Dominican Republic.) 


SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES, 
KINGDOM OF THE 
JUGO-SLAVIA, 

ARBA, 96,134 square miles. 
POPULATION, Census of 1921, 12,017,323. 


CAPITAL, Belgrade, population, 1921, 111,740; 
other cities, Zagred eA 108,338; one 
53,306; Sarajevo, 66,317; Novi Sad, 39,147; Split, 


25,042; Nish, 25,000 
King of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Alexander 

I., born Dec. 17, 1888; Prince Regent from June 

24, 1914, to Aug. 16, 1921, when his father, King 

Peter I., died; married June 8, 1922, at Belgrade 

Princess Marie, second daughter of the King and ~ 

Queen of Roumania. Heir, their son, Prince Peter, 

born Sept. 6, 1923. 

Prime Minister, Velja Voukitchevitch (Interior); 

Apr. 17, 1927. 

Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kossovo; 
in 1389, been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1878. By the Balkan 
wars of 1913 her boundaries were enlarged by the 
annexation of Old Serbia. The Government of 
Austria-Hungary laid the assassination of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 
Serbian plot and by invasion following her ultimatum 
brought on the World War of 1914-18. Serbia was 
ov and suffered enormously, but in October, 
1918, her army again occupied Nish and on Noy. 
3, 1918, reoccupied the capital, Belgrade. At the 
dissolution of the pope mekage | Empire, the 
National eee of the former Hungarian provinces 
of Croatia and Slovenia proclaimed their independ- 
ence and a National Council was established, to 
which representatives of other Slav states of the 
old empire, including Bosnia and Herzegovina, were 
admitted, and union with Serbia as the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (Jugo-Slavia) became 
panto on Dec. 29, 1918, when a was 
ormed. 

On Nov. 29, 1918, the National Parliament of 
Montenegro, which had been recogn' as an 
independent state by the Treaty of Berlin in 1870, 
deposed King Nicholas, who was then in exile, and 
decided to unite with Serbia. This union became a 
fact on the death of King Nicholas, March 1, 1921, 
and Montenegro officially disappeared from the 
map of Europe on July 13, 1922, when the Council 
of Ambassadors sitting in Paris to ratify the boun- 
daries of Jugo-Slavia and Albania recognized that 
{ts unlon was an accomplished fact. 

Jugo-Slavia is bounded by Italy and the Adriatic 
Sea on the west, by Austria and Hungary on the 
north, by Bulgaria and Greece on the east, and by ~ 
Albania and Greece on the south. Its area and 
population by provinces is Serra as follows: 


rea, Populst’n 

Districts. Sa. Census 
Miles, of 1921. 
North Serbla........... se... -19,286 2,655,078 
Sopth Berhias nbc. etches oes 17,651 1,474,560 
MionteveerG PSs 6s 5,. cs etre cen 3,733 199,857 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. - 19,768 1,899,929 
Dalmatia.......... 4,91 21,429 
Croatia and Slavonia 16,920 2,739,593 
Slovenia... ...... 6,25. 1,056,464 
Voyvodina. .. - 7,607 1,380,413 
Yn Ee ee ee PAS 96,134 12,017,323 
pocorn to nationality there are Pi et ae an 

,730,000 Slavs, 500,000 Germans, 490,000 Hun- . 

garians, 480,000 Albanians, 180,000 Roumanians, 


and 10,000 Italians. According to religion there 
are approximately 5,460,000 Greek Orthodox (the 
state religion), 4,475,000 Roman Catholies, 1,337,000 
Mohammedans ‘and 300,000 of other religions. 

The Constitution, adopted June 28, 1921, provides 
for a single Legislative Chamber of 315'memb 
elected for four years, one deputy to every 40, 
inhabitants. The Chamber (Skuptchina), contains 
abous a dozen parties. The government since 
Feb. 8, 1925, has been made up of a coalition of 
Radicals and Croatian Peasants that was so unstable 
that Premier Uzunovitch seven times placed the 


‘ 
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- resignation of the cabinet in the hands of the oRAN 
On April 17, 1927, Velija Voukitchevitch (Radical) 
became Premier, adding the Democrats to the coali- 
tion, At the election Sept. 11, 1927, the Government 
won 201 of the 315 seats. The Radicals lost 30, but 
the Democrats gained 40. One Socialist Deputy 
was elected, but all the Communists failed. 5 

Elementary education is nominally compulsory 

“ and is free, There are three universities, Belgrade 
with 6,115 students in 1926; Zagreb, 3,175; and 
Ljubliana, 1,031. 

“The army bas been reorganized on a peace strength 
of 116,000. Service is compulsory. 

The grain yield in 1923 was 4,636,736 metric tons; 

— in 1924, 6,150,000 tons; in 1925, 6,783,360 tons, and 
in 1926, 6,467,000 tons. The sugar production in 
1921-22 was 23,810 metric tons; in 1922-23, 33,760 
tons; in 1923-24, 40,630 tons; and in 1924-25, 122,800 
tons. Tobacco production in 1922 was 10,000,000 

— Oe bs 1923, 18,000,000 kilos; and in 1924, 33,600,- 
> os. : 

Exports in 1924 exceeded imports by $17,891,100; 
in 1925- by $2,592,360; and in 1926 by $3,278,880. 

The principal exports are grain, cattle, timber, 
and prunes; imports, agricultural and animal prod- 
ucts, machinery and chemicals. Serbia is an agricul- 
tural country of small peasant holdings. Nearly 

- one-third of its area, 18,200,000 acres, is covered 
with forests. There are valuable coal and iron 
mines and some lead and copper.. The state owns 
8,482 and operates 1,168 more of the 6,231 miles of 
railroads. The river navigation of the Danube and 
the Save is important. Vessels entering the river 
ports in 1926 numbered 69,810 of a total tonnage of 
10,220,821; of these 6,207 were sailboats and 63,603 
steamships, 

Susak, the eastern part of Fiume, with excellent 
docks, is Serbia’s seaport on the Adriatic. Of the 
new loan floated in New York in April, 1927, $15,000,- 

; 000 are to be expended for the construction of the 
f ‘ Belgrade Adriatic Railway. 

Ny The unit of currency is the dinar or crown (=91.3 
j cents); exchange is nearly stable, having averaged 
1.71 cents in 1925 and 1.76 cents in 1926; on Oct. 

i 1, 1927, it was 1.765 cents. 

The budget for 1924-25 is balanced at 10,405,000,- 

000 dinars ($128,262,435 converted at dinar exchange 

rate April 1, 1924, i.e., $0.012327). That of 1925-26 

palaniced at 12 billion dinars, while that for 1926-27 

provides for revenues of 12,533,942,666 dinars, and 

expenditures of 12,279,889,613 dinars; that of 1927-28 

balanced at 11,690,000,000 dinars. 

The foreign debt on July 1, 1927, including the 
war debt of $62,850,000 to the United States funded 
May 3, 1926, and the gold $30,000,000 7% 40-year 
loan floated at 9214 in New York in April, 1927, 
was about $562,000,000 at par of exchange, or approx- 
imately $43 per capita. In addition are the unfunded 
war debts, £34,000,000 to Great Britain and 1,700,- 
000,000 francs to France. 

Coes The internal debt was 3,825,269,000 dinars, equal 

at current exchange to about $38,250,690; and is 
mostly non-interest bearing. The amount of paper 
B money in circulation on July 31, 1927, was 5,522 
ban millions of dinars, with a gold reserve of 88 millions. 
rae" Imports and exports for four years were: 


sg Imports. Exports. 
gy TRY eee paper dinars 8,309,635,472 $,048,843,930 
eee 1924...,.. paper dinars 8,221,743,552 9,538,774,432 
ae 1925.2... paper dinars 8,752,900,000  8,904,500,000 
c a.” , ee pas Sree dinars 7,631,800,000 7,818,100,000 
oy rade ih the United States, including th 

sa Albania and of Fume up to 1923, was: absat 

Thi 2 Cal. Year. mports Exports 
i) O22) vteiele Bisiiniatiarelalelsiec tale $1,545,985 $201,667 
ae BOD Re rise gaint Mii ssteipraferstet scars 1,089,31 192,6. 
ry ad Bas chs => SA RS Sa ; sone 5 See 0s 
Oh a od eens ous wet as sd 001, ,431,090 
ME ROIS Li alt vis: Biel 4. ajehe.a% 854,776 1,154,925 
Phe SIAM, KINCDOM OF 


ha ' AREA; 200,148 square miles, of which about 45, 
‘geet is in the ‘Malay Peninsula. re 
POPULATION, census of 1919-20; 9,207,355. 
i Official estimate, 1926, 9,831,000.” Reise 
CAPITAL, Bangkok, population, 1923, 745,640. 
King, Praja Dhipok, born Nov. 8, 1893, succeeded 
4) une A asi of his brother Rama VI., on Nov. 
Foretgn Minister, Prince Dewawongse. 
5 Siam is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma 
4 ' (British India) on the northwest and west and 
French Indo-China on the northeast and east, and 
the Gulf of Siam, which is part of the China Sea, 
on the south and east. It also occupies the neck 


of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Federated 


Malay States (British). It is of rolling topograph: 
with large areas susceptible to irrigation, Rr which’ 
about 256,000 acres have been under water since 1922. 


Foreign Countries—J- ugo-Slavia; Siam; ‘Soudan. 


Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
ig a convenient modern city, drained and cleaned, 
well lighted and beautified with spacious parks. 

There are many large forests, teakwood being an 
important article of export. Labor is higher than in 
almost any other Oriental country. The chief 
product is rice, the national food, and heavily ex- 
ported, with 4,076,900 acres of it under cultivation 
in 1925-26, and 1,328,256 tons exported (1,114,717 
tons in 1924-25). There are eighty rice mills in the 
Bangkok district. Livestock in 1926 numbered 8,389 
elephants, 247,158 horses and ponies, 4,013,882 bul- 
locks, and 4,216,127 buffaloes, all of which are used 
as beasts of burden. Annual exports of teak.average 
about 60,000 tons, worth about $6,000,000. 

MineraL resources are extensive and varied, includ- 
ing tungsten, wolfram, coal, iron, manganese, anti- 
mony and quicksilver. Tin also is abundant, exports 
having been 10,826 tons in 1926. 

In 1926 there were 1,630 miles of state railways. 
In 1925-26, 987 vessels entered the port of Bangkok, 
of 1,045,814 tonnage. 

Executive power vests in the King. The new 
King, who was educated in England, restored the 
Supreme Council of State, composed of five princes 
of government experience, to be advisory to the 
Sovereign and to co-ordinate the work of the various 
ministries. There is a Legislative Council of Min- 
isters and others, appointed by the Hine. Present 
membership is forty. It supervises the legislation 
of the Kingdom, being charged with the task of 
perfecting the statutes. Laws must be signed by 


the. King. 

Siam attained full legal equality among the 
nations on March 25, 1927, when the last of the 
consular courts was closed, and two days later a 
new customs tariff, controlled no longer by treaty 
limitations, went into effect. 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion. In 1926 there 
were 16,185 temples, with 129,206 priests. Schools 
are controlled by the Minister ot Edueatio excepting 
those for military, naval, and legal training, and 
some which are under royal patronage. In 1925 
there were 343 Government schools, with 1,958 
teachers and 47,268 pupils; 4,707 local schools, with 
9,872 teachers and 527,603 pupils; and 573 private 
schools, with 1,446 teachers and 27,435 pupils. 
About 11 per cent. of the people were literate in the 
last census. 

Every able-bodied man serves in the army. The 
navy has 5,000 active and 20,000 reserve men. In 
1920 there were over 15,000 Boy Scouts. Siam is a 
member of the League of Nations. 

The tical is the unit of currency, its gold par 
being 37.09 cents; rate of exchange January 1927, 
44.25 cents. 

Principal revenues are from opium, land capita- 
tion, excise, railways, mines, forests and customs. 


Budgets for three years were: Expendi- 
Revenues, tures. 

1924-25. .............ticals 91,960,236 96,452,497 

1925-26. 2.2.28, erases ticals 93,982,710 97,971,267 

LOZB-27T Vs s8 OES eS ticals 94,029,389 93,788,188 


Capital expenditures, chiefly on railways and 
irrigation, have been: In 1924-25, 7,565,929 ticals; 
1925-26, 9,275,600 ticals; and 1926-27 (est.}, 7,369,865 


} ticals. 


The public debt on March 31, 1927, st 
ree jane apepe ree age i 
es, railways taking 435, 
irrigation, 22,709,703 teats. uae iat 
otes in circulation Mare! - 7, am 
134,000,000 ticals, with a silver reserve of 51 000,000, 
Foreign trade at Bangkok, which handles. 85% 
of the total for the Kingdom) in 1925-26 was: Im: 
Staten ctr Mer 
-25, imports, 006, ; and 
exports, 158,167,555 ticals. pies 
ade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports, E 

1GQE eben: oS ceepematae tales $871,196 sarod 
1923..... 1 chee eae eta 798, 222°028 
FOZE EEE stele ae tens arse 25,368 306,800 
TO25 UY, 0-< vacate Aeon res staat 1,444,122 Pesce 
1926 sn Serene 4 a sa RYS ROR meee se 1,852,088 633,324 

THE ANCLO-ECYPTIAN SOUDAN 
(Condominium.) 


ARBA, 1,014,600 square miles. 
Yeas. estimated, 1923, 5,852,729. 
AL, Khartoum, including Kh 
on the Blue Nile; poulation, 923, aL wey 


on the White Nile, Omdurman, 
capital, population, 78,732. the. old Deas 


Governor General, Sir John L. Maffey, K. C. V. O 
‘The Soudan is bounded by Libya and E : 
north, the line being the 22° north latitude: t omer 
Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Abyssinia on the east; 
Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on the 
south, and French Equatorial Africa on the west. 


Foreign Countries—Soudan; Spain. 


Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
and its greatest breadth east and west is about 
1,200 miles. The northern zone consists of the 
ipbyan desert, on the west, and the mountainous 
Arabian desert, extending to the Red Sea on the 
east, Separated by the narrow valley of the Nile; 
the central zone has large areas of fertility, includ- 
ing the rainlands of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira 
plain and the pastures and gum forests of Kor- 
dofan; and the southern equatorial belt where the 
Soll is richest and watered by tropical rains. 
The White Nile flows north through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
3 of Abyssinia, flows northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge § curve to enter Egypt 
at Wadi Halfa. 


of the cores: The dam impounds the water of the 
Blue Ue. 
between the 


The population, which was estimated at 9,000,000 
in 1884, decreased to 2,000,000 under Dervish mis- 
rule through war, famine and di . The in- 

Negroes and 


habitants are partly Arabs, partly 
partly Nubians of mixed ‘Arab 
‘the Arabs and 
ting in the 
the death of Gen. Gordon 
Jan. 26, 1885, foreed_the-Egyptian Government 
to withdraw from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi 
Halfa on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
frontier ports. The Dervishes were overthrown by 
Lord Kitchener with the Anglo-Egyptian army at 
Omdurman, Sept. 2, 1898. On the reconquest 
of the Soudan an agreement was signed Jan. 19, 
1899, between Egypt and Great Brita! which 
fixed the boundary, provided for the tration 
of the territory by a Governor General appointed 
by Egypt with the consent of Great Britain (aided 
since 1910 by a council) who should make laws by 
roclamation, and providing that the British and 
Feopiian flags should fly together. Free trade with 
Egypt was provided for also and the import and 
export of slaves was forbidden, together with the 
aS of arms, ammunition and spirits. The civil 
ro sete codes are based on those of Egypt 
and India. 

While Egypt claims the Soudan as an integral 
part, the British Government has officially an- 
nounced as a fixed cee A that Great Britain will 
never abandon the Soudan nor tolerate any at- 
tempt to disturb the administration. 

@ country has prospered under the lo- 
Egyptian rule, though suffering agriculturally dur- 
ing seasons of low water in the Nile and by de- 
pression consequent on the past years of the war 
when the exports of grain and cattle almost entirely 

. _Cotton can be grown successfully with 
increased irrigation and transportation facilities. 
Rich forests are of great extent and the Soudan is 
the chief source of the world’s supply of gum arabic, 

42 ued at £E1,006,- 

1 4 = ak Pere eio 
£E791,931. Of ivory, 45 tons, valued a’ 819, 
were exported in 1920; 38 tons, £E32,000, in 1921; 

£63,308, in’ 1922; 41 tons, £656,112, in 
Se a ie 

£69,849, in a 

The Soudan railroad reached Khartoum in 1899. 
A line from Atbara across the Arabian desert to 
Port Soudan and Suakin on the Red Sea was opened 
in 1906. A bridge has been built over the Blue 
Nile at Khartoum and another over the White 
Nile near Hillet Abbas. The total length of rail- 
roads is about 1,500 miles. 

A fleet of Government Pp: er and freight 
steamers is maintained on the Nile and its tribu- 
bog with a scheduled service covering over 2,500 

les. 

The unit of currency is the Egyptian pound, 
£E1=$4.943 at par of exchange; rate of exchange, 
in 1924, $4.53; and in 1925, $4.95. 

The budgets for five years are: 


“Year. -_ ‘Rev. Exp. 
1083. eerie elcate ie eal sa LISS LOS, O00) aE eee 
2195 pk Re ne oe. 3,466,133 ,392,470 
EPS Nee Og cemeneo scence 4,298,856 3,453,273 
1 Pa eee By Na 863,6 4,410,519 


1926 (éstimated):/:.::: 5,210,000 5,210,000 


665 


The funded debt Jan. 1, 1926, was £12,514,412 
all for public works, the Sennar dam and canalizae 
paane Hebe pou} Sa ON 0s 93 

€ foreign trade was: Imports, 1922, $19,308,120 - 
1923, $21,897,628; 1924, $25,638,720; 1925, $ 
orts, 1922, $9,050,199; 
1924, °$16,872,230; 1925, 


472 
in 1923; in 1924, $987. 1Bv and in 1925, $1,215,374; 


SPAIN, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, Continental Spain, 190,050 square miles: 
including the Balearic and the Canary Islands, 
194,783 square miles; Spanish Colonies in Africa, 
including Spanish Morocco, 140,000 total, 334,783. 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1923 (including 
the Balearic Is!ands, 338,894; and the Canary 
1998 30 1oF Gy war hee fre : teal a prne 31, } 

» 22,127, . Colonies, es ted, 980,000; 
total, 22,743,147. a 
CAPITAL, Madrid; population, census of Dec. 
31, 1923, 813,991; other cities, Barcelona, 760,- yey 
572; Valencia, 256,263; Seville, 226,969; Malaga, i 
159,535; Zaragoza, 153,570; Murcia, 146,517; 
Bilbao, 120,369; Granada, 103,783; and twenty- 
seven others larger than 30,000. : co 

King, Alfonso XTIT.; born May 17, 1886, after the eh et 
death of his father, King Alfonso XII.; succeeding mi 
on birth; married, May 31, 1906, Princess Victoria ‘Rie 
Eugenie, daughter of Prince Henry of Batten- ae 
berg and Princess Beatrice, youngest daughter r 
of Queen Victoria of Great Britain; Heir, his 
eldest son, Prince Alfonso, born May 10, 1907. oP 
There are three other sons and two daughters. maa 

Premier, Gen. Miguel Primo de Rivera, Marquis Fie 
d’Estella; assumed control Sept. 13, 1923, ag 
head of the military directorate; made Premier — 
on restoration of civil government, Dec. 3, 1925. _ 
Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 

the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 

and by France, on the east and south by the Med- 
iterranean Sea, the British fortified station Gibraltar 

being at the southernmost tip, guarding the en- a 

trance to the Mediterranean from the Atlantic. 
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provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified post in Africs, 2 
opposite Gibraltar’ (area, 5 square miles; popula~-* 
tion, 34,708), is part of the Province of Cadiz, | 
. Spain occupies the entire Iberian ula with Bt 
the exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees vp 
' 


\D- 
,, F i at current exchange) 
and the annual income at 24,293 million pesetas. 
Agriculture has first place in income, the annual 
yield of the cereal and vegetable crops being valued 
at 4,501 million pesetas; root crops at 830 million; 
vines at 792 million; olives at 648 million; pasture-at 
644 million; fruit trees at 446 million; and hay and 
fodder at 437 million. 

The land is largely held by small proprietors. 
Of the 3,426,083 paying land taxes the large estatey 
number 277,188. About 10,770,000 acres are pane 
9,000,000 acres were given z 


1926 produced 6,094,350,900 pounds of grapes, 
yielding 416,050,938 gallons of wine. 

Spain leads as a producer of olives. The yield 
from 4,127,130 acres in 1925 was 1,868,238 metric 
tons of olives and 3,275,760 hectolitres of oil. Oranges 
and len are largely exported; also exports flax, 
hemp and pulse. , 

Sill eultare is tg in plan Murcia — 
and other localities. ere are seventy sugar 
factories, 1925 production being about 200,000 
metric tons. 

Domestic animals in 1921, estimated, were 722,- 
183 horses, 1,294,912 mules, 1,137,980 asses, 3,718,- 
189 cows, 20,521,677 sheep, 4,298,056 goats, 5,151,- 
988 swine, 4,268 camels (in the Canary Tslands), 
and 25,102,973 poultry. The investment in stock 
raising is 10,119 million pesetas, with an annual 
income of 1,214 million. : 

Spain has large mineral wealth. Iron abounds, 
with coal, lead, copper, asphalt, tin, wolfram, 


employment. of cotton spindles 


— 


4 owned, but subsidized by the 
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manganese, quicksilver, silver, sulphate of soda, 
salt, sulphur, and phosphorus. Platinum has lately 
been discovered. Mining industries employed 
in 1925, 131,584 men, 2,586 women and 16,393 
boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 

The 1924 metal output was valued at 924,841,- 
999 pesetas (596,020,150 in 1926), and the ore 
output at 456,674,095 pesetas. ; 
~ Coal production in 1926 was 6,641,631 metric 
tons (6,520,032 in 1925); iron and steel in 1925, 
1,127,515 tons; lead, 141,849, toms; copper, 36,347 
tons; quicksilver ore, 15,192 tons. 

Cotton and woolen goods for domestic use are 
manufactured to a considerable amount, the normal 
being. 2,614,000, 
The Government 


and woolen spindles, 662,000. 
encourages cotton cultivation. Industries represent 
@ total capital value of 48,247 million pesetas and 
give an annual return of 7,237 million. 

Fisheries in 1921, employed 17,875 boats and 
430,000 men, the catch being valued at 344,438,920 
pesetas, the most important products peing sardines, 
tunafish and cod. . 

Railway mileage in 1925 was 10,010, privately 

Government. The 


” state has agreed to furnish needed new capital as 


' the Congress. The last twenty years have seen a 


mas on Sept. 13, 1923. The revolt spread without 


a eo-partner to regroup the railways and ultimately 
to fationalize them on a valuation based on the 
earnings of each company for the past fifteen years, 
capitalized at 414 per cent. The great majority of 


_ the companies have assented. 


(| The Government has begun the building, or 
rebuilding, of 6,287 kilometres of highway during 
the next ten years. 

The merchant marine in 1925 was composed 
of 1,221 steamships of 1,189,106 net tons, and 566 
sailing vessels of 96,746 net tons. Bilbao and 
Barcelona are the principal ports. In 1924 vessels 


i entering numbered 20,697 of 27,591,824 tonnage. 


The Government by decree on Aug. 20, 1925, 
has provided an annual subsidy of 10,000,000 
pesetas for the shipping industry, and of 8,000,000 
pesetas for shipbuilding. 
~ Conservatively estimated, Spain has available 
undeveloped hydro-electric sites eapable of develop- 
ing 2,000,000 horsepower. Existing plants have a 
capacity for 700,000 horsepower. 

Spain was once overrun by<tiie Moors, who swept 


‘ across the Mediterranean and went even into 


France. They were expelled from Hurope in 1609, 
having entered Europe in 711, and for those cen- 
turies dominated that part of the European con- 
tinent, leaving many marks in customs and habits 
impressed to this day on the Spanish people. How- 
ever, the language remains in general Castillian, 
with variations in each separate region. Spain's 
colonial) period was brilliant and extended to the 
Americas and the Philippines. She lost Mexico 


and her:Central and South American colonies by’ 


revolution a hundred years ago, and in 1898 Cuba 
secured her independence, and she lost. the Phil- 
ippines, Guam and Porto Rico to the United States 
as a result of the Spanish-American War. Now 
her colonial possessions are confined to Morocco 
in North Africa,.Spanish Guinea and a few islands 
along the Guinean coast. In the north there are 
400,000 Basques, of a distinctly different race and 
language; and there are 50,000 gypsies. 

‘the Government is that of a constitutional mon- 
archy, the Constitution dating from 1876. It pro- 
vides for a sovereign and the Cortes, composed of 
two Houses, the Senate and the Congress, equal 
in authority, 360 Senators and 417 Deputies in 


very marked tendency toward democracy, humerous 
disturbances having occurred, with Socialists as the 
moving force, The country had twenty Premiers in 
six years, and only one budget was approved by 
Parliament. Reverses in Morocco roused Spain. 
‘Leading officers of the army, headed by Gen. 
Primo de Rivera, then Governor-General of Barce- 
lona, rose against the government of Premier Alhuce- 
ploodshed throughout the country. King Alfonso 
refused to support the cabinet, which fell, and ob- 
noxious ministers hurried into exile. King Alfonso 
ealled on Gen. Primo de Rivera to form a cabinet and 
dissolved the Cortes, leaving him president of a 
military directorate charged with the government of 
' the state and whose decrees would have the force of 
laws. The country was under martial law from 
Sept. 15, 1923 till May 17, 1925, and again from 
Sept. 5, 1926 to Jan. 1, 1927. The military directorate 
resigned Dec. 5, 1925, and Gen. Primo de Rivera was 
immediately appointed Premier with a new cabinet 
called civilian because it had some ministers who 
were not army men. The dictatorship remained and 
the King by decree gave full legal status to all acts 
signed henceforth by the new government. 
The National Assembly was summoned on a 


selective basis, and only in an advisory capacity, ' 


and met.on Oct. 10, 1927. 
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Suffrage has been granted to women‘ householders; 
the voting age has been reduced to 23 years for both 
men and women. 

The Roman Catholic is the national religion} 
all the people adhering excepting about 30,000 
(Protestants, 7000; Jews, 4,000). ‘The Constitution 
requires state support of the church. In 1924 the 
state expended 61,094,846 pesetas. 

There is a heavy percentage of illiteracy—in 
1900, 64; in 1910, 59, and in 1920, 45—showing 
steady improvement. Although there has been 
a compulsory education law since 1857, it has not 
peen rigidly enforced. There are (1925) 3,098,840 
pupils in the public schools, with’ about 63,100 in 
secondary institutions. Spain has 11 universities, 
attended by 27,800 students. Budget for education 
in 1924 was 113,696,641 pesetas. 

In 1923, 93,246 emigrated, including 42,000 farm- 
ers, who went to Cuba and Argentina. In 1924, 
the number was 86,920, and in 1925, 55,542, while 
each year half a million Spaniards were working in 
France. About 542,000,000 pesetas are remitted to 
Spain yearly by Spaniards domiciled abroad. 

Military service is compulsory, the peace es- 
tablishment being set at about 185,000, with Te- 
serves in addition. Many far-reaching reforms have 
been made by the Directorate. 

The navy has nine vessels of from 2,134 to 15,700 
tons and 51 auxiliaries. A building programme for 
six years from 1915 called for 59 additional vessels* 
but the work was délayed. 

Spain was neutral in the Great War and was 2 
member of the League of Nations, but resigned on 
Sept. 11, 1926, because she was refused a permanent 
seat on the Council. 

The unit of currency is the peseta, its gold par 
peing 19.3 cents; average of exchange in 1926, 14.9 
cents; rate January, 1927, 16.03 cents; rate Oct. 1, 
1927, 17.48 cents. 

The VET e debt on Jan. 1, 1926, was 12,- 
365,174,170 pesetas. The entire floating debt, 
amounting to 5,225,000,000 ene was in February, 
1927, successfully converted in 50-year amortizable 
5% tax-free bonds. 

Note circulation of the Bank of Spain July 1 
with a gold 


Year. 
1923-24 (fiscal) 


1924-25 (fiscal)... .... .2;777,800,000 
1925-26 (fiscal) * 2'755,000;000 — 3/092;000;000 
1927 (calendar)... .... 3'073,379,000 3,139,441;,000 


Imports and exports for Ee years: 


Trade with the United States was: 
. Year. 


Imports. 
364 


281, 

464,377 
SPANISH COLONIES IN AFRICA. 

AREA, 140,000 square miles; divided, Rio d ro 
and Adrar, 109,200; Ifni, 965; Spanish. Geanen. 
10,810; Fernando Po and others near Guinea, 
795; and\Spanish Morocco (Protectorate), 18,350. 


POPULATION, Estimated, 980,000; M - 
000; others near Guinea, 236,000. prope p tate 


The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 


portant, in sharp contrast with those which she 
held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries. The Guinean lands are undeveloped, 


and small values are taken therefrom. All figures 
are mere estimates. 


Spain has given France the right of pre-emption | 


in case of the sale of any of these African colonies. 


or the adjacent islands. 


Moroceo, over a part of which Spain exercises 


¥ 


about 4,197,991.000 » kroner, 


_ & protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
military setbacks, is less developed than the French 
red ses ) and other African possessions. (See 

0. 

Imports from the United States into Spanish 
Africa for 1922 were valued at $1,279,425; for 1923, 
$556,025: for 1924, $601,979; for 1925, $681,684: 
and for 1926, $798,554. 


SWEDEN, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, 173,157 square miles. (Land surface onl 
158,500 square miles.) % 

FOPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1923, 6,053, 
(34.7 to square mile). Pr. 

CAPITAL, Stockholm; population, Jan. 1, 1926, 
442,528; other cities, Goteborg, 231,007: Malmo, 
116,348; and 30 with more than 10,000 population, 

King, Gustaf V.; born June 16, 1858; succeeded on 
the death of his father, Oscar II., on Dec. " 
1907; married, Sept. 20, 1881, Princess Victoria, 
daughter of Friedrich, Grand Duke of Baden. 
Heir, Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, born Nov. 11, 
1882; married, June 15, 1905, Princess Margaret 
(died May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of 
Connaught and granddaughter of Queen Victoria; 
has four sons and one daughter; married, Nov. 3, 
1923, Lady Louise Mountbatten. 

orang Carl Gustaf Ekman (Finance), June 6, 


Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe. 
The Kjolen mountain range separates it from 
Norway on the west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and 
the Tornea River from Finland on the east. The 
Baltic Sea separates it from the Baltic states and 
Germany on the southeast and south and the 
Cattegat from Denmark on the southwest. 

Lakes and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 
han in any other European country except Finland. 

he amount of hydroelectric development in 1925 
was 1,416,000 horse power. with 6,500,000 more 
available. Electrification of the state railroads is 
being carried on rapidly. About 45 per cent. of the 
farms are now Vn equipped with electricity. 

Although of broken, mountainous topography, 
it contains much productive land, well watered, on 
which the Swedes have attained high efficiency in 
agriculture. Half the people are on farms, which 
number about 430,000; of which 120,000 are under 
5 acres, and 270,800 between 5 and 50 acres. Sweden’s 
total area divides 9.4 per cent. arable, 2.3 per cent. 
meadows, 59.4 per cent. forests, which are largely 
Susceptible of cultivation after removal of the trees 
and which yield large annual timber cuts. 

The export of timber and lumber in 1925 was 
2,206,496,000 board feet; of wood pulp, 1,190,000 
metric tons; of newsprint, 166,964 tons; and matches, 
37,003 tons. 

The crops in 1925 were valued at 1,250,000,000 
kroner (about $312,000,000); and in 1924 at 1,197,- 
000, kroner. The wheat haryest was 375,339 
metric tons from 362,580 acres; rye, 713,287 tons 
from 869,570 acres; barley, 320,113 tons from 
411,250 acres; oats, 1,225,006 tons from 170,040 
acres; potatoes, 2,194,010 tons from 392,243 acres; 
sugar beets and fodder roots, 4,713,772 tons from 
335,888 acres; and hay, 5,221,050 tons from 4,161,- 
245 acres. 

Iron ore production was 8,168,546 tons in 1925, 
(6,499,730 in 1924); and 8,800,366 tons were ex- 

rted. Iron and steel production in 1925 from 
193 mills was 1,287,200 metric tons (1,394,900 in 
1924), of which 227,100 tons were exported (243,- 
500 in 1924). 

About 450,000 tons of coal and 65,000 tons of 
sulphur pyrites are mined annually. Iron ore min- 
is most extensive north from the Arctic Circle. 
The iron and steel industries—Swedish steel being 
of especial value for tool making—are mostly in 
the central part. Much machinery is manufac- 
with considerable 


tured, poreelain production. 
In 1925 the value of the 


industrial output was 

sao SON ant Post gi se 

61,177 women, 28,119 boys an f rls under 

eighteen years of age employed in 11,493 factories. 
The number of emigrants in 1923 was 29,238; 

in 1924, ae ae eee eer aae about 70 

cent. go the es. 

C : 1926, Swedish merchant fleet 

67 steam 


6 
es witch 780 were state-owned and earned 31,000, 
- kroner in 1926. : 
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The Government is’ a constitutional monarchy, - 


executive power being vested in the Xing. advised 
by a Council of State, headed by the Minister of 
Stateor Premier. The Legislature has two Chambers, 
the first of 150 members and the second of 230 
members, Suffrage is universal for all over twenty- 
four years of age of both sexes. Proportional repre- 
sentation has been in effect since 1909. 

The standing of the second Chamber elected on 
Sept. 21, 1924, is: Socialists, 104; Communists, 6; 
Conservatives, 64; -Liberal Prohibitionists, 27; 
Agrarians, 24; scattering, 6. 

_A plebiscite was taken in Sweden, Sunday, pune 
27, 1922, on a consultative referendum on prohibi- 
tion. The offical result of the vote was 922,122 
against prohibition, 886,232 for, a majority of 37,890 
out of 1,808,354 votes cast. Fifty-three per cent. 
of the Stockholm vote was cast by women. Of 
this 53 per cent. 44 was against and 9 in favor of 
prohibition. At Gothenburg, the second city in 
Sweden, 23,355 women voted against prohibition 
and 11,904 in favor. In Malmo, the third city, 
15,141 women voted ainst and 4,511 for. 

The present system of restricted liquor traffic, de- 
vised by Dr. Ivan Bratt, was put into effect in 1914, 
replacing the Gothenburg system, which abolished 
the saloon and established certain hours when 
liquor could be sold. 

Briefly, the Bratt system is this: All wine and 
spirits in Sweden containing over 3.6 per cent. alco- 
hol are sold through the Wine and Spirits Central, 
the only organization in Sweden having the right to 
manufacture and to sell liquor wholesale. This 
organization sells to 120 local companies in as many 
local districts throughout Sweden, and these in turn 
supply individuals as well as hotels and restaurants, 
Individual buying is controlled by the “‘motbok,” a 
booklet with detachable slips on which its owner 
must sign his name every time he buys strong lquor. 
The ‘‘motbok"’ entitles its owner to four litres of 
spirits a month, although in some parts of Sweden, 
such as the northern provinces, where the prohibi- 
tion forces are strong, the quantity is two litres. 
Applying for a ‘‘motbok”’ is like applying for a pass- 
port. Usually only one member of a family may 
have one of these books, exception being made in the 
case of sons who have reached the age.of twenty-five. 

In public pices, such as hotels and cafes, the 
amount of spirits to be sold is based on the amount 
of food consumed, with a certain maximum quantity 
permitted from noon to midnight. 

The Wine and Spirits Central has bought out all 
the private wine merchants in Sweden, and the 
shareholders of it and of the local companies which 
it serves are entitled to only 5 per cent. on their 
money. The balance of the profits go to the Govern- 
ment. Three main ideas run through the Bratt 
system: Reduction of the general ration of distilled 
and spirituous liquors through a central control, 
denial of liquor to alcoholics and persons who are 
known to abuse , and elimination of all private 


interest in the liquor traffic. Under this law Sweden © 


now derives a revenue of 110,000,000 crowns from 
the liquor traffic. ‘‘Bootlegging’’ 
There is no enforcement problem. 

In 1913, before the present restrictive measures 
went into effect, the total Swedish consumption of 
distilled and spirituous liquors was 38,7 millions of 
litres. In 1923 the total consumption was 28.6 


of whom 1,500,000 
Finland. Most of the people are Lutheran Protest- 
ant, which is the state religion, but complete free- 


dom of worship exists. Education is coma ness " 


from seven to fourteen years of age, and 

the many higher institutions of learning (including 
two universities) which attain great culture, school- 
ing is so general that army recruits In 1910 were 


been signed with Norway, Denmark and F 
and an arbitration treaty with Germany. 


The unit of currency is the krona (= 26.8 cents). 


Sweden resumed gold payments on April 1, 1924, — 


having a gold reserve then in the Riksbank of'270,- 


is unknown. 
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700,000 kroner and a note circulation of 503,600,000 
hes kroner'on April 15. Note circulation, July 31; 1927, 
was 499,000,000 kroner, with a gold reserve of 
221,000,000 kroner. y 
The public debt on July 31, 1927, was 1,817,000,000 
kroner ($486,956,000), ‘nearly all funded, contracted 
mostly for productive purposes, therefore repre- 
senting, not.net liability but. investment, the interest 
on state investments covered by this debt being 
more tnan’ the interest thereon. 


1923-24...02.0.0% kroner 737,561,400 ($197,666,348) 
1924-25........,. kroner 648,891,700 See ean 
71925-26. 0.0.0... kroner 728,800,000 ($195,118,000 
1926-272. 50-2 - ees kroner 633,274,000 ($167,034,069) 
1927-28 .0..- 5.05% kroner 709,290,000 ($190,065,600) 


~~ Year. Imports. Expo) 
a hi Pau aS rare ee a kroner 1,114,760,900 +152,376, 
($298,595,416)  ($309,194,548) 
LOZ Sars,0ib ste ey oe kroner 1,294,528,000 1,142,095, 
($343,050,000) ($302,655,000) 
1924..:.......kroner 1,424,490,41 1,260,953,593 
E ($371,462,000) ($331,667,000) 
TOS ies ewe ales kroner 1,436,051,000 1,357,093,000 
($395,679,609) ($364,379,470) 
O26 occi sete kroner 1,492,787,000 1,416,883,000 
($398,256,916) ($379,724,644) 
Trade with the United States was: 
Imports. Exports. 
Fiareiatave's tales «0 $32,468,343 $33,350,235 
..~ 42,402,949 36,183,925 
Wiis Li! 427265,628 40,001,440 
ae .. 42,465,366 . 41,033,410 
40,861,061 43,999,832 


SWITZERLAND, CONFEDERATION OF 


, |  ARBA, 15,976 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of Dec. 1, 1920, 3,886,320; 
Official estimate, Dec. 1, 1925, 3,936,330. 
CAPITAL, Berne, population, 1926, 107,700; other 
cities, Zurich, population, 207,161; Basel, 138,160; 
Geneva, 126,350; St. Gall,’ 67,220; Lausanne, 
73,400 and 19 above 10,000. 
President, for 1928, Edmund Schulthess, born 1868. 
“Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Austria and 
Italy and the south by Italy. It is mostly moun- 
fi tainous, having many high peaks of the Swiss Alps, 
with many fertile and productive valleys between, 
in which dairying flourishes, and much foodstuff 
{ is produced. The German language is spoken by 
; @ majority of the people in nineteen of the twenty- 
r five cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. 
si  \ In 1920, there were 402,385 foreigners in the country, 
"and in 1910 German was spoken. by 2,594,298 per- 
-* sons, French by 793,264, Italian by 302,578; 
Romansch by 40,122; and other languages 23,031. 
There were in 1920, 212,300 peasant proprietors. 
Tourist trade has grown steadily and in 1925 
reached pre-war level. The net income from it 
in 1925 was estimated at 205,000,000 frances, 

Of the total area, 28.4 per cent. is unproductive. 
Of the productive area, 35.8 per cent. is devoted 
to ineadows, 29 per cent. to forests; 18.7 per cent. 
to fruits, and 16.4 per cent. to crops and gardens, 
‘In 1921 there were 97,282 tons of wheat produced 
from 111,275 acres, 39,599 tons of rye from 50,000 
acres, 44,063 tons of oats from 53,075 acres, with 
jarge quantities of potatoes. Dairy products are 
the chief agricultural interest, vast quantities of 
condensed milk and of various forms of chocolate 
being produced. Wine and tobacco also are pro- 
t duced. In the last census, 1926, there were 139,283 

|. horses, 3,843 mules, 891 donkeys, 2,460,403 cattle, 

i 169,252 sheep, 635,349 swine, and 287,083 goats. 
fete) The Swiss Confederation has enacted that the 
nt, (a forest area, 3,744 square miles, or 2,396,270 acres, 
ba shall never be reduced, the law applying to national 
oa cantonal and private forests, replanting being 
provided for. Over 16 million trees, chiefly conifer- 

ous, have been planted yearly for three years. 
Switzerland has Et te eee clock and watch 
. works, and large embroidery works. In 1925 there 

! were 8,147 factories with 363,730 employees. 

For the relief of unemployment 469 millions of 
francs had been expended between Oct. 29, 1919, 
1923. The number unemployed 


In February, 1924, a referendum was taken on an 
f amendment permitting the Federal Council to pro- 
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forty-eight hours to 


he work week from 
long t ing aoe 


fifty-four in times of serious economic crisis. 
rejected by a vote of 431,341 to 314,009. 

In 1922, 5,787 Swiss emigrated; in 1923, 8,008: 
in 1924, 4,140; and in 1925,.4,334. 

In a referendum late in 1922 a proposal for @ 
capital levy was heavily defeated—the vote being 
735,894 to 109,686. 

Railway mileage in 1925 was 3,719 state owned 
and 34 miles o! foreign lines, the cost of construction 
up to 1925 having been 3,121,401,000 francs. A 
comprehensive plan for electrification was adopted 
jn 1918 under which 627 miles were completed by 
Jan. 1, 1927. The state railroads have shown a 
profit for three years, the smallest being 1,484,941 
francs in 1925, but,a deficit of 9,579,341 francs in 
1926. 

By Jan. 1, 1927, hydro-electric plants furnishing 
1,900,000 horsepower were in operation, with 320,000 
jn construction. This development represents one- 
fourth of the potential resources of the country. 

The Government is a confederation of the twenty- 
tive cantons, which are joined under a Federal Con- 
stitution (that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), 
with large powers of local control retained by each 
canton. The national authority vests in a parlia- 
ment of two chambers, a ‘“‘Standerat’’ or State 
Council, and a ‘‘Nationalrat’’ or National Council— 
the first of forty-four members, the second of 189 
members. ‘There is universal suffrage, and in many 
cantons the people meet in popular assemblies to 
vote directly under absolute democratic methods. 
Switzerland has maintained its unity since the men 
of the three cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower 
Unterwald formed a defensive league In 1291, and 
became formally independent of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1648. 

There is complete freedom of worship. _In 1920 
there were 2,218,589 Protestants, 1,586,826 Roman 
Catholics, and 20,955 Jews. Protestants are_in 
‘ majority in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics, 
n ten. 

Instruction is obligatory, about 600,000 pupils 
being taught in the lower schools, with many tech- 
nical schools and seven universities with about 
7,000 students. The percentage of illiteracy Is low. 

A referendum in the interest of prohibition, 
calling for an extension of the state liquor monopoly 
and placing a big import duty on all foreign liquors, 
was rejected at the polls on June 3, 1923, by a vote 
of 352,772 to 259,741. 

A constitutional amendment adopting the 
principle of old age insurance was accepted by 
referendum, 406,063 to 192,209 on Dec. 6, 1925. 

The national defense depends on the National 
Militia, with compulsory service. Fortifications 
defend the St. Gothard Pass on the south and the 
Rhone River valley. The army always has been 
efficient and for many generations has been con- 
stantly in effective condition. The peace establish- 
ment normally under training is 46,200. 

Switzerland was, neutral in the great war and fs 
a member of the League of Nations, of which Geneva 
is the seat. ae 

The Banque Populaire Suisse estimates the total 
national wealth in 1925 at 60 billion to 64 billion 
francs. 

The unit of the currency is the gold franc= 19.3 
cents. The Swiss National Bank had outstanding 
July 31, 1927, banknotes amounting to 839 million 
francs with a reserve of 444 million francs in gold and 
68 million francs in silver. \ 

The budget deficit in 1921, 1922 and 1923 was 
aan 79, and 45 million frances, due largely to. sub- 

es. 

The total public debt on June 1, 1925, amounted 
to. 2,200,500,000 francs, exclusive of railway debt. ’ 

Recent budgets in francs are: , 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
OZ airs lie ess teed alert ae os 256,850,000 294,670,000 
LOZE..tonictesinne do sthe ators ...298,814,000 307,974,000 
MABE a,b ccctecl hk eater ees 297,850,000 322,089,000 
OD a0 clei <ew bigs Sighateronats 329,480,000 343,470,000 
ly Imports and exports for six years: 
ear. Imports. Exports. 
1921. -. 2... eee eee eee $399,554,286 $310,193,593 
TP Re pry anc 20d 369,491,745 . 339,983,782 
1923... eee e reese eee 432,723,814 339,719,495 
TORE oe SC? Seas Mate 483,362,324 399,551,881 
LO25 c4.0 Soe een 508,392,694 393,477,399 
1926. ..............:.. 466,000,430 254,443,728 
Trade with the United States. was: ; 
Cal. Year. Imports, Ree 
LGD lore ofevertarats' sipvalePevs' sts $4,624,360 $38,923,598 
TODS i ieee apaiatare ate : 5,900,875 38,123,806 
ieee Naki tient Siete A ey eer pret 
Seis: ai CARRIE Onctic te fea 812, :267,201 
LODE: ) ote Wat cdaute lee tirets eke eetere .253,240 42'055°361 
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SYRIA, Exports. 

(French Mandate.) a eee one 

ARPA; estimated, 60,000 square miles. 17;796,000 
POPULATION, census of 1923: Lebanon, 628,863; 21,953,000 


Damascus, 594,000; Alouite, 


ADMINISTRATIVE CAPITAL, Beirut, popula- 
tion, 80,000. Chief cities, Damascus, population, 
estimated, 170,000; Aleppo, 140,000; Hems, 
60,000; Hama, 35,000; Alexandretta, chief port, 

French High Commissioner, Auguste Henri Ponsot, 
Oct. 4, 1926. 

Syria is a former province of Turkey lying south 
of Anatolia with Mesopotamia on the east, Trans- 
jordania and Palestine on the south and the Medi- 
terranean on the west. It is about the size of the 
State of Georgia. It was made an independent 
State by the Treaty of Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, and 
the mandate given to France by the Supreme Council 
of the Allied Powers. It came in force Sept. 29, 1923, 

The French development of Syria provided for 
& federative state of three provinces, Aleppo (the 
district around Latakia), Damascus, and Alouite. 
Aleppo and Damascus were united in 1925 to form 
the single territory of Syria. Damad Ahmed Namy 
Bey, a Turk, was appointed President of Syria 
in April, 1925, to hold office until a regularly elected 
Parliament met. The council of Alouite that 
year passed a resolution favoring independence 
under the French mandate and an economie union 
with the rest of Syria. 

Great Lebanon was proclaimed a state Sept. 
1, 1920, with Beirut as its capital and given a flag, 
the French tri-color with a cedar on the white 

ound. It was reorganized into the Republic of 

anon and in May, 1926; its National Assembly 
elected Charles Debbas, an Arab, as first President. 

On Dec. 7, 1924, a new state, Alexandretta, was 
set off from Aleppo and Damascus. In March, 
1926, the Representative Council, meeting as a 
Constituent Assembly, proclaimed the independence 
of the region as a separate state and voted a con- 
stitution. They asked the High Commissioner to 
appoint M. Durieux, his delegate there, President. 

An outbreak in Jebel Druse, a mountainous 
district about fifty-five miles southeast of Damascus, 
Aug. 5, 1925, gave the French serious trouble. The 
French Government recalled Gen. Sarrail, the 
High Commissioner, and on Nov. 6, 1925, appointed 
Henri de Jouvenel. 

The Druses, under Sultan el Atrash, waged a 

errilla warfare with great bitterness, which 
nent fierce reprisals. Damascus, a wealthy 
city of 140,000, of venerable age in the time of the 

A les, had been first bombarded .in October, 

1925. It suffered great age by a second bom- 

bardment by the French troops on May 6, 1926, 

and many civilians were killed. France put about 

30,000 hah in the field and by March, 1927, 

announced the situation had become quiet. 

About 1,500,000 of the population are of the 
orthodox Mohammedan faith. 

The important railroad lines are Beirut to Damas- 
cus, with connections at Royak to Homs, Homa 
and Aleppo and from Tripoli, a promising seaport, 
to Aleppo, re connection is made with the 
of the Syrian Protestant ea i students 


1874, whic 
shares th Robert College in Constantinople 
American educational honors in the Levan’ 

Schools in 1923 numbered 461 public, 


t. 
with 30,145 
pupils, and 990 subsidized private, with 75,242 
Phe 


, being 
moun- 
‘obacco, 
roducts. 
‘anon, 


du olives, wheat, grapes, oranges and mulberry 
Guoed and also ipbare much livestock. Tobacco 
production in 1924 reached 2,602,800 pounds. 

The cultivable acreage of the country is esti- 
mated at about 12,500, acres but cnly one-fifth 
is under cultivation. The cotton pr 
45,000 bales in 1924 was on ee Etat ges 

irrigation the acreage co € pro: y in- 
es on ay pee The yield of silk cocoons 
in 1924 was 6,118, unds. 

The budget for 1924 showed revenues of 10,606,- 
279 Syrian pounds (=20 francs, about $4.00 at 
; ar), and expenditures of 7,458,155 Syrian pounds. 
- Currency in circulation September, 1926, was 

12,125,000 Syrian poun ¢ 


ds. 
“‘*prade for four years in dollars was: 


owe. 


uction of | 


Trade of Syria with the United States in 1926 was: 
Imports, $2,165,962; exports, $2,756,860. 


TURKEY, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, approximately 282,627 square miles, but 
boundaries are indeterminate. In Europe, 8,819 
Square miles; in Asia, 273,808. 


POPULATION, approximately, 7,549,000. In 
Europe, 1,357,000; in Anatolia, 6,192,000. 
CAPITAL, Angora, in Anatolia, population; 


estimated 1924, 35,000. Chief city, Constan- 
tinople, population, by city_census of 1925, 1,011,- 
265, of which 682,811 are Turks, 181,188 Greeks, 
60,831 Armenians. 57,532 Jews and 3,194 Bulgar- 
ians. Other cities: Smyrna, population estimated 
1924, 98,846; Konia, 71,104; Brussa, 66,664; 
Adana, 64,110; Adrianople, 56,367; Caesarea, 
49,567; Aintab, 47,930. 

President and Commander-in-Chtef, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha Ghazi, born 1880, re-elected August, 1923. 

Premier, Gen. Ismet Pasha, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Governor of Constantinople, Emin Bey. 

Grand National Assembly at Angora has complete 
control. The Assembly on Nov. 2, 1922, declared 
itself invested with sovereign rights, that the 
Sultanate be abolished, that the present Sultan 
be deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of Islam), and 
that a suitable member of the house of Osman 
be appointed to that place. The Sultan, Mo- 
hammed VI., on Nov. 17 boarded the British 
battleship Malaya and was taken to Malta. 


He died at San Reno, May 16, 1926. On the 
18th the National Assembly elected i Bhs 
‘wW 


etn a the heir to the Sultanate, 
Medjid Effendi (born May 25, 1868), the cousin 
of Sultan Mohammed VI. On March 2, 1924, the 
Grand National Assembly deposed the Caliph 
(who fled to Switzerland) and declared the Cali- 
phate vested in the Assembly. 


Diplomatic and Consular Interests of Turkey in the ie 


United States have been cared for by Spain. 


Up to the beginning of the World War Turkey, 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
the Aegean Sea. 

So late as 1916, the areas of the Turkish Empire 
totalled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 of population. Cyprus and Egypt had 
passed to British domination—Cyprus annexed, 
and Egypt under a protectorate. There remained, 
therefore, in the Turkish Empire, 10,882 square 
miles of area with 1,891,000 of population in and 
around Constantinople and Adrianople on the 
north of the Straits; in Asia Minor, including Ismid 
(opposite Constantinople), Brussa, Bigha, Smyrna, 
Kastamuni, rg aes Konia, Adana, Sivas -an 
Trebizond, 199,27: 
of population; Armenia and Kurdistan, 71,900 
square miles, with 2,000,000 of population; Meso- 
potamia, 143,250 square miles, with 2,000,000 of 
population; Syria, 114,530 square miles, with 3,675,- 
100 of population; and the Hejaz and Yemen in 
Arabia, 170,300 square miles, with 
porursaans a total of 710,224 square miles, with 

1,273,900 of population. 

In Asia, a part of Armenia has adopted a Soviet 
government and is at least in harmonious agreement 
with Soviet Russia, Syria has passed under the 
mandate of France (which see), Mesopotamia has 
been created the dependent kingdom of the Iraq 
(which see); Palestine under the mandate of Great 
Britain (which see); and Arabia (which see) has 
asserted its independence as the Kingdom of the 
Hejaz and the Nejd, the Imamate of Yemen and 

er divisions. 

one Balkan wars of 1913 had reduced the Eu- 
ropean area dominated by Turkey, leaving her only 
that part of Thrace from Adrianople east to the 
Black Sea and south to Enos on the Aegean; but 
it left her completely the mistress of the Straits of the 
Dardan 2 

Sevres 


Bosphorus on both the European — 
Marmora and the Bosp! opr or 


the Asiatic sides, to secure equal passage 
fo all nations. All fortifications were to be de- 
molished. The Straits were to remain open in 
peace and in war for all craft and to be neutrai In 
time of war. They were not to be subject to block- 
ade or other hostile acts. iy alee 


2 square miles, with 10,186,900 


1,050,000 of | 


he 


ead rl ae 


. 


tie ahead 


‘enforced registration of marriages, and 
' poner to grant divorces to the President. 
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A Commission of the Straits was named to have 
complete control of the navigation of the Straits, 
but Constantinople was to return to Turkish ad- 
ministration. 5 

The Allied occupation of Constantinople became 
complete on March’ 16, 0. 

The real power in the Turkish Empire was seized 
by the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at Angora, in 
Anatolia, which was the most genuinely Turkish 
section of the old Ottoman Empire, after the last 
Chamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, 
was dissolved April 11, 1920. The Assembly voted 
on Jan. 20, 1921, a Fundamental Law, which was 
in fact a new Constitution for Turkey. It declared 
that all sovereignty belonged to the people and that 
all. power was vested in its representatives—the 
Grand National Assembly. It provided for uni- 
yersal suffrage without religious or race distinction 
and recognized the right of minorities to freedom 
and protection. It contained a programme of 
social reform. 

The success of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, soldier 


“and able diplomatist, who was chosen President 


of the Assembly and Commander-in-Chief, in driving 
out the Greeks in 1922 from Smyrna (formerly 
with a population of 225,000, now about 98,000) 
and its hinterland, establishing his army on the 
Straits, negotiating the Lausanne Treaty (which the 
United States Senate failed to ratify on Jan. 18, 1927) 
to replace the discarded Treaty of Sevres, will be 
Gers 4 in the article on Turkey in The World Almanac 
0: 25. 

The modus vivendi was extended to June 1, 1928, 
by an agreement between Turkey and the United 
States on Feb. 17, 1927, and provision made for 
resuming diplomatic*and consular relations. Joseph 
&. a was appointed Ambassador to Turkey May 

Turkey in Europe is now slightly larger than 
Massachusetts, and the entire Turkish Republic 
is slightly larger than California and New Mexico 
combined. On the west the Bulgarian boundary 
runs, from the mouth of the Rezvaya River on the 
Black Sea to the Maritza River, fifteen miles north- 
west of Adrianople; and the Greek boundary fol- 


lows that river to Enos on the Aegean, except for 
_ the Town of Karagatch. On the east the Russian 


poundary runs from just south of Batum to the 
northwest corner of Persia. The Persian boundary 
continues from near Mount Ararat to the Iraq at 
the Mosul line delimited in 1926 by treaty agree- 
ment with Great Britain, (See Iraq.) The southern 
(Syrian) boundary runs from Payas on the Gulf of 
Alexandretta to the Iraq, and, with the Mosul line, 
runs practically due east and west. There are 
seventy-two ayets or provinces. 


REPUBLIC WITH NEW CONSTITUTION. 

In October, 1925, a new Constitution was adopted 
proclaiming the Republic of Turkey with a President 
elected for four years. The National Assembly, 
composed of 283 Deputies elected for four years, will 
have legislative powers only, the executive power 
being intrusted to a Cabinet responsible to the 
Assembly. A Council of State, the members ap- 
pointed by the President, will fulfil the functions 
Usually cared for by a parliamentary Upper House, 

The basic revised Constitution had been adopted 
by the Assembly on April 20, 1924. It contained 


‘ clauses designed to limit the citizenship of non- 


Turks and non-Moslems, and limited the franchise 
to males over eighteen. A strict prohibition law 
passed in 1923 had so disastrous an effect on pro- 
duction and brought such a loss of revenue that 
& new law was passed on April 8, 1924, continuing 


‘the liquor traffic under heavy taxes and a measure 


of Government control. 

New laws enacted tn 1925 abolished polygamy, 
gave the 
This, 
emal Pasha promptly took advantage of by divorc- 
ing his wife, Latife Hanoum, twenty-two years old, 
an advanced feminist. Turks generally have fol- 
lowed his advice and adopted hats in place of the 
stl aie an emblem of the old regime, and the 

The National Assembly in 1926 adopted three 
new codes of law; the civil code was taken from 
Switzerland, the criminal code from Italy, and 


the commercial code from Germany, all with but’ 
little change. 


The codes are independent of reli- 
Sion, and the civil code replaces the various bodies 


_ of laws and codes that had grown up based on the 


Koran; it deals with the law of persons, of the 
family, of inheritance, and of eo roverty. It 
abolished both polygamy and slavery by tacit omis- 
sion. As Turkey denounced the Capitulations on 
entering the war and as this act was incorporated 
in the Lausanne Treaty, the adoption of these codes 
is of the utmost importance. he Swiss civil code 


* ‘ 


was chosen, said Mahmoud Essad, Minister of 
Justice, because it was ‘the newest and most per- 
fect and democratic.” Switzerland adopted 1t 
after seven years of discussion, Dec. 10, 1917, and 
it went into effect there Jan. 1, 1921. 

The Gregorian Calendar was adopted, also the 
twenty-four-hour clock. Civil marriages were 
made obligatory after Sept. 1, 1926, though a reli- 
gious ceremony may follow if desired. The legal 
marriage age under the new law is seventeen for 
women and eighteen for men. Public declaration 
of intention must be made fifteen days before the 
ceremony. 

A mutual guarantee and neutrality treaty for three 
years was signed by Turkey and Russia on Dee. 
17, 1925. , ‘ 

NATURAL RESOURCES. 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks, 
products being tobacco, which goes to almost all 
world marts; cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. There are 
large forests. 

Turkey has large mineral resources, not yet 
developed, chrome ore, zinc, manganese, antimony, 
copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meerschaum, some 
coal and lignite, salt, some gold and silver, and 
petroleum on lands bordering the Marmora Sea. 


Turkish fisheries are regarded as important, but | 


manufactures are small and methods crude. 
Turkey suffered severely during the twelve long 
years of war. The destruction of Smyrna, devas- 


tation of cultivated areas, lack of transportation, ~ 


and the deportation of the skilled Christian workers 
kept the output of the country in 1923 far below 
pre-war average. The Government has made ef- 
forts to assist the peasant and is undertaking the 
building of railroads, but in its efforts to build 
up a purely Turkish Moslem state many prohibitive 
duties and restrictive laws and regulations have 
been put into force. In the compulsive exchange 
of population 1,000,000 Greeks and Armenians left 
the country, and by May, 1924, 300,000 Moslem 
refugees had been brought in. 

The majority of the Turkish refugees had some 
capital and were settled upon land vacated by the 
Greeks. Reconstruction is proceeding, but slowly. 
In 40,000 villages in January, 1926, there were 
reported 4,800 primary schools with 9,000 teachers 
and 302,500 pupils; 71 secondary schools, 56 for 
4,800 boys, and 15 for 1,000 girls; 20 high schools 
for 4,500 boys and 1,100 girls; 85 per cent. of the 
population is illiterate. The budget of the Ministry 
of Education was about $3,790,000 for 1925-26, 
and $3,600,000 for 1924-25. 

Railway mileage in 1925 was 1,859 miles, with 
640 under construction. In 1926 5,994 vessels of 
10,643,812 tonnage passed through the Dardanelles. 
At Smyrna ‘2,227 vessels of 1,935,200 tons entered. 

The unit of currency is the piaster (par of ex- 
change =4.4 cents), of which 100=1 pound Turkish. 
Average exchange rates for the Turkish pound 
were: 1923, $0.6067; 1924, $0.529; 1925, $0.5449; 
1926,.. $0.5231. - 

The budget 1924-25 provided for expenditures of 
£T140,433,370 ($73,868,953, converted at $0.5264 
the average exchange rate for the first four months 
of 1924); and estimated revenues of £T129,214,610 
($67,966,885). The deficit for 1923-24 was about 
£T12,000,000, -The budg: 


£T2,380,000; to 1946, 2 
£T3,180,000; then till paid £T3,400,000., 
Foreign trade figures are: 


Imports. Exports. 
LORS; case OW Aes £T144,789,000  £T 82-651,000 
($87,844,000) ($51,538,000) 
1924 cs ake CARER EE 196,601, £7158,868,000 
($102,420,000) ($84,041,000) - 
LORS Ah pam £7T242,314,118 £T193,119,456 


(3132,000,000) — ($105,000,000) 


In 1924 the shipping calling at or passing Con- 
stantinople in transit nu 
7,160,573 tonnage, Balch isi 


Trade with the United States was: 


8. vessels of — 


. 


“« 
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Cal, -Turkey in Asia. Turkey in Europe. 

eee Te iver Exports. igake Exports. 
aba $1,693,908 $10,111,696 $14,286,640 $11,570,796 
1923 516,948 5,415,435 .947,0 7,473,204 
1924 444417 6,912,016 2,942,823 7,669,993 
1925 606,592 9,045,794 2,772,446 5,602,383 
1926 417,484 7,851,309 2,510,496 8,983,154 


URUCUAY, REPUBLIC OF 
ARBEA, 72,153 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, Dec. 31, 1926, 1,698,000- 
aha Montevideo; population, Dec. 31, 1925, 
President, Dr. Juan Campisteguy; 1927-1931, born 
1859; inaugurated March 1, 1927. 
President of the Administrative Council, J. Batlley 
Ordonez. 


Uruguay, the smallest republic in South America, 
is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on the 
south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. In area 
it is slightly larger than the combined States: of 
New_York, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Lying between lati- 
tudes 30° and 35° south and consisting of rolling 
grassy plains, it enj ys an extraordinarily healthy 
climate with a uniform temperature. It is agricul- 

tural and pastoral. Over 2,150,000 acres are under 
cultivation; of this, in 1926-27, 987,000 acres pro- 
duced 278,520 metric tons of wheat, 435,540 pro- 
duced 84,633 tons of maize; 100,560 produced oats 
and 174,046 linseed. 

For zing 41,500,000 acres of fertile land are 
used. e yn ae ave ae Pr ci tae aoe om 
turned §,431, cattle an 4 A sheep; the 
wool clip for 1925 was 110,000,000 pounds. The 

+ export of animal products exceeded 80,000,000 
in 1924; and of agricultural products, 10,500,- 


pesos. 

In 1926 there entered the port of Montevideo 
3,924 vessels of 10,389,294 tonnage. 

Great Britain is the best customer, with the 
United States second. “ 

U ay declared her independence of Spain 
Aug. BS, 1825. The present Constitutien, as 
amended, came into force March 1, 1919. It pro- 
vides for universal franchise for males over 18 and 
fer proportional representation. The President is 
elected for four years by direct vote. He shares 
executive power with the National Administrative 
Council, which consists of nine members, six of 


the majority party and three of the est minority 
= ret every two_years— elected by 
‘direct popular vote. The President appoints the 


Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War and the Interior 
control of these departments. The 
and has supreme co cae — : 


ouncil appoints the ance, Public 
Won austry and Education and has control. 
Congress has two Houses—the Senate of eteen 


y 
ve ample home rule. 
vant Haan ee ot Heb. 8, 1025, the Nationalists 
were victorious for the first tme in fifty years. 
Church and state are separated and there is 
complete religious toleration. The majority of the 
are Roman Catholic. 


is 
com ry an 
hight The university at’ Montevideo 
had 1 185 students in 1922. Schools and hospitals 
are plentiful, and the prison Montevi 
institution. The death penalty was 


The republic is a member of the League of Nations. 

rugua: . 1,660 miles of railroads, 

U y had, in 1925 ae Blt 1,060 tales are 
The Bank 0! e Re 

has a pate capital of $20,335,955. Its President 

directers are appointed by the Government. 


and | 

lusive right to issue notes. Circulation 
inp ae 927, was 64,272,000 pesos with a goa 
reserve of 55,418,000 pesos. The peso (= $1.0342) is 


e unit of. currency; average of exchange for 1923, 
$5 1924, 83.27 


R nts; cents; 1925, 98.4 cents; 1926, 
3. on ‘Nov. 1, 1927, $1.0264. The Government 
to ob created a@ National Insurance Bank and 
gers Ba aes vita, nus 
-bers 18,50 with @ reserve of 157,439 In the National 


; d 
"Bietay be 
fare legislation and er 
1 or old age pensions in 
ig uelve sears, EXD enditurg 40,843 in 1923) and on 
Dec. 31, 1924, 22,144 pensions were in effect. 


The public debt on Dec. 31, 1926, amounted to 
222,111,295 pesos of which 146,674,044 pesos was ~ 
external and 2,538,500 pesos shared with Brazil both 
for public works. This includes an issue of $30,000,- 
000 6 per cent. gold bonds floated at 96.5 in New 
York, in April, 1926. The official estimate of the 
national wealth is 2,521,508,643 gold pesos (approxi- 


mately $2,597,000,000); over $1,547 per capita. e 


Recent budgets are: 
}oo4-24 42 3e2, 000 rie 
Pe 5 ae MELO RE Sa pesos 42,364, 42,435, 
LOPSB SL Uiigw. se 3% pesos 45,535,000 45°2 15/000 
A: o>) ae eee ae pesos 53,497,613 52,457,620 
1926-27... ..... sestd. pesos 31,923,228 31,557,611 
Imports and exports in pesos for four years: 
1923 oor a: ae pesos 55,102, 00 100,786,901 
1924. cic e cece eeeee pesos 80,897,378 106,826,282 
BORG «95 5 ie, 8 os Sah, on pesos 72,438,663 98,709,015 
i Ones eae eee pesos 73,271,830 . 94,773,417 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year, Imports. xports. 
BERD 6 Shia s ie dale OW yGns, olf $11,419,076 $16,502,049 
TORS ik Ue Se Vo Odile Th S: 15,077,18) 21,811,424 
DORE 5s sak 458 lias 18,222,114 7,069,513 
LORS -.3 eu aWitws wewwnleey 21,269,743 , 16,100,470 
pt, oe ee 23,015,149 18,423,243 


VENEZUELA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, approximately 393,976 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 2,411,952; 
1926, 3,031,500. ane 
CAPITAL, Caracas; opulation, 1920, 92,212. 
Chief _ cities, Maracalbe. population, estimated 
1925, 100,000; Valencia, 29,466; Varquisimeto, 
23,943; chief port, La Guaira, 22,000. 
President, Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, » 
Assumed office June 24, 1922. ieee 
Premier, Dr. P. M. Arcaya (Interior). 


Venezuela is the northermost state of South 
America and is Sounded on the north by the Carib- 
bean Sea, on the east by British Guiana, on the 
south by Brazil and Colom and on the west by 
Colombia. It stretches from 12° 26’ north to within 
two degrees of the Equator. The climate is tropical, 
hot and unhealthy in the coastal and river regions. 
In area if is as large as the States of Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas combined. ‘The spurs of the | 
Eastern Andes and the foothills are covered with ~ 
dense forest, and the high plateaus provide excellent 
grazing. The River Orinoco (over 1,600 miles in 
dene eh) flows through many stretches of level 
pe ries (llanos) and is navigable for 760 miles for . 

rge steamers and for 200 miles further for smaller 
vessels. A natural river or canal, the Casiquiare, — 
unites its upper reaches with the Rio Negro, a trib- 
utary of the Amazon, The island of Margarita 
(area of 400 square miles), noted for its pearl fishing, 
with Tortuga and seventy other islands, belongs to 
Venezuela, but Trinidad, at the mouth of the Ori- 
noco, is British and Curacao and others off the 
coast are Dutch. 

Agriculture and cattle raising are the chief indus- 
tries, and the chief exports are coffee, cacao, balata, | 
chiefly textiles, machinery and hardware. The 
country is rich in metals, but is mostly undeveloped. 

The production of petroleum for the year 1926 was 
37,226, barrels; 1923, 19,771,000; 1924, 9,042,000; 
1923, 4,201,000; 1922, 2,201,000; and 1921, 1,433,000, 
To Oct. 1, 1927, 800 wells had been drilled; 685 were 
producers. The law concerning hydro-carbons, 
promulgated June 30, 1920, states clearly the rights 
and privileges of foreigners in the development of oil 
lands. Both British and American oil interests have 
secured possessions in the rich Maracaibo district. 

Coffee exports to the United States in the fiscal 
year 1924-25 amounted to 57,392,861 pounds valued 
at $12,771,387. 

There are (1923) 661 miles of railroads, Caracas 
(altitude 4,017 feet), the capital, being connected 
with its seaport, La Guaira, by a railroad twenty- 
two miles long which is famous for its magnificent 
views. The roads of the country have been greatly 
improved of late years. 

n 1923, 1,258 vessels of 1,534,261 tonnage en- . 
tered Venezuelan ports. 

Venezuela was the first of the Spanish colonies in 
South America to formally declare her independence ~ 
(July 5, 1811), following the disturbing conditions 
in Spain caused by Napoleon. After severe fighting, 
the Republic of Colombia, of which the present 
states of Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador formed 
the three departments, was established Dec. 17, 
1819, under the Presidency of the liberator, Gen. 
Simon Bolivar. In May, 1830, a convention re- 
created the Republic ef Venezuela and adopted a 
constitution. Separation from Colombla was aml- 
cable, but the boundary separating the two repub- 
lics was not determined until 1923, : 


ag p 
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Venezuela has had many revolutions and many 
revisions of its Constitution since the first was 
adopted in 1819, That now in force was adopted 
June 24, 1925. It provides for a President, elected 
by Congress for seven years; a Senate of forty mem- 
bers, elected for three years, and a House of 
Deputies of about seventy-seven members, elected 

“for three years. There are twenty autonomous 
States, a federal district and two territories. The 
Roman Catholic is‘the state religion, but religious 
liberty is guaranteed. Primary education is free and 
nominally compulsory. There are 1,500 public 
elementary schools’ with 80,000 pupils. Higher 
education has been much improved under recent 
administrations. By a law promulgated in June, 
1919, military service was made compulsory. A 
standing army of 8,000 is maintained with 87,000 
in the reserve. Venezuela is a member of the League 

_of Nations. 


<<" Phe bolivar (=$0.193) is the unit of currency. 


The National debt, which totaled 233,096,493 
polivars on Jan. 1, 1909, when Pres, Gomez took 
office, was on Jan. 1, 1927, 85,102,452 bolivars of 
which 48,869,011 was foreign and 36,239,441 in- 
ternal. Amortization had by Sept. 1, 1927, reduced 
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the debt by 4,000,000 bolivars. On June 30, 1927, 

the government cash deposits protected by gold 

reserve in the Bank of Venezuela amounted to 

82,337,439 bolivars (approximately $16,000,000). 
Recent budgets in bolivars are: 


Year. Revenues. Expenditures. 
1924-25 167, 3,354, 51 
1925-26 95,309,400 ~— 92,800,000 
1926-27 94,992,000 92,785,600 
1927-28. . .....112,000,000 111,457,000 
Imports and exports for five years: 
Year. Im iS. Exports. 
TORT ete irate rarg cera heme eaten $18,415,335 $25,777,067 
LOZ. Wines cis coo mae wre 18,401,548 26,603,959 
TODS cc cye mate pes nee a erareterenehs 29,469,617 30,243,910 
TO 24 er ircth alee sects etueree aie 33,132,063 35,377,722 
ORS -e.) es eee ieee 43,792,037 54,414,244 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. : Imports. Exports, 
O22 a; ‘a tesca pian oh Sik aa $8,664,189 $13,929,464 
TOSS ch Seen oleae as ate Oniaelee 11,918,570 13,111,757 
1908 Net Said las che ae Wenk eres 7,642, 5: 16,462,636 
bie NEAR ein ds Soca 25,157,087 19,564,227 
LOZB Ss Hai. Sh tee oS <dueaiet 39,690,084 23,315,607 


FAST OCEAN PASSACES. 


Satling Ships—Columbus, in 1492, sailed from 
Spain (Palos) to the Ae of Mexico in sixty-njne 
days, Aug. 3 to Oct. 12. : 

The American-bullt clipper, the Lightning, of the 
Black Ball (British) Australian Line, on March 1, 
1854, sailed 435 nautical miles, on way from Boston 
to Liverpool, on her maiden voyage. A gale was 
plowing and the ship’s log showed a speed as high as 
184 miles an hour. The same vessel, on March 
19, 1857, sailed 430 nautical miles, on way from 
Liverpool to Melbourne, Australia. The clipper 
Donald McKay, Black Ball Line, on Feb. 27, 1855, 
sailed 421 nautical miles on maiden voyage from 
Boston to Liverpool. : 

The fastest day’s record on a sailing ship on any 
sea—437 miles—was made by the Sovereign of the 
Seas, on a passage from New York to San Francisco. 
The Flying Cloud made 433}¢ miles in one day, New 
York to San Francisco. 

The quickest passage of a clipper ship across the 
Atlantic was made, it is asserted in maritime. circles, 
by the Dreadnaught, which cleared from New York 
on June 15, 1859, and arrived off Cape Clear, Treland, 
on June 27—12 days. The clipper Red Jacket, built 
at Rockland, Me., sailed from Sandy Hook, N. ¥Y., 
to Liverpool in 13 days 1 hour 25 minutes. The 
Dreadnaught once went from New York to Liverpool 
in 13 days 8 hours. She was built in 1853 at New- 
puryport, Mass. She was 217 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
26 feet deep, 1,443 gross tons. She was lost July 4, 
1869, on Cape Penas, northeast of ‘Terra del Fuego, 
South America, on the way from Liverpool to San 
Francisco. 

_ The fastest trans-Atlantie yacht voyage is that 
of the schooner yacht Atlantic, which, in the race 
for the German Emperor’s Cup, in 1905, sailed 
from Sandy Hook to the Lizard, England, in 12 
days 4 hours 1 minute and 19 seconds, the distance 
being 3,013 nautical miles, the average speed being 
at the rate of 10.31 knots. 

The best day’s run was 
an average of 14.5 knots, while the best speed the 
yacht did was between 15 and 16 nautical miles per 


341 nautical miles and at 


hour. 

Steamships—The first steamship to cross_ the 
Atlantic was the Savannah, 350 tons, built at New 
York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on May 24, 
1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days, during 
eighteen of which she used her side-paddles. The 
Great Western, on her maiden voyage, from Bristol 
England, to New York, covered the distance in 
April, 1838, in 15 days. The Sirius, in April, 1838, 
went from England to New York in 18} days. The 
Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, came 
from Liverpool to New York in 14 days 8 hours. 
The Great Western’s best record across the ocean 
was 10 days 10 hours 15 minutes. In May, 1851, 
the Pacific reduced the Atlantic record to 9 days 
19 hours 25 minutes. The Persia, in 1856, did it 
in 9 days 1 hour 45 minutes; the Scotia, in 1866, 
in 8 days 2 hours 48 minutes; the City of Brussels, 
in 1869, in 7 days 22 hours 3 minutes; the Baltic, 
in 1873, in 7 gars 20 hours 9 minutes; the City of 

n 7 days 15 hours 48 minutes; the 


_tecords, since and including 1856, are between New 
York and Queenstown, 2,780 miles. 


The Leviathan, June 22, 1923, on a trial 25-hour 
run from Jupiter Inlet Light, Florida, to a point off 
Cape Henry, Virginia, made 687 nautical miles at an 
average rate of 27.07 knots an hour; and reached an 
average speed of 28.04 knots an hour for 75.7 miles. 

The Leviathan, Oct. 4-10, 1924, went from New 
York to Cherbourg in 5 days, 6 hours, 21 minutes, 
at an average speed of 24.67 knots. 

The Mauretania, Aug. 9-14, 1924, went from 
Cherbourg to New York—3,157 miles—in 5 days 3 
hours} 20 minutes, at the rate of 25.60 knots an 
hour. Her best day’s run was 642 knots. 

The Mauretania, Aug. 20-25, 1924, went from New 
York to Cherbourg, 3,098 miles, in 5 days 1 hour 
Fae minutes, at an average speed of 26.25 knots an 

our. 

The Mauretania, in September, 1924, went from 
New York to Plymouth in 4 days 21 hours 57 minutes. 

The best run from New York to Havre was made 
by the France, of the French Line, in 5 days 17 hours, 

The day’s run record—676 knots (27.04 an hour)— 
was made by the Mauretania, in January, 1911. 

The Olympic, in July, 1922, made 27.81 knots an 
hour for several hours. 

_ The quickest run from New York to San Francisco, 
via Straits of Magellan, was made by the Santa 
Catalina, an oil burner, in 1914, in 45 days 21 hours 
50 minutes. 


PACIFIC RECORDS. 


The following 1 of the voyage of the Santa 
Catalina is compiled from the records of the owners 
of the ship, W. R. Grace & Co., of New York. -— 

Steamship Santa Catalina—Sailed from New York 
April 13th, 1914, at_7 A. M., arriving at San Pedro 
May 27th, 9.40 P. M., with a total steaming time 
of 44 days 14 hours and 40 minutes, and covering a 
total mileage of 12,649 miles, thus giving an average 
of 11.8 nautical miles~per hour. She left San Pedro 
May 29th, at 12.25 P. M., arriving in San Francisco 
May 30th, at 7.35 P. M., steaming time being 1 day 
7 hours and 10 minutes. The total time from New 
York to San Francisco, via San Pedro, being 45 
days 21 hours and 50 minutes, covering a_ total 
distance of 12,929 miles, or 11:8 miles per hour. 

The light cruiser Omaha, of the U. S. Navy, in 
1923 (May 8-11), steamed from Diamond Mead, 
Oahu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Light Vessel, a 
distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 minutes 
Ee seconds. The average speed was 27.76 miles an 

our. 

The maximum day’s run was 690 miles, or 
Apres ot is mule Be ates 5 “a 
e U. S. destroyer Cole made 43.75 mil 
Bo Sta trial gee ae. > ‘ oye 

e U. S. scout cruiser Milwaukee made 41. 
miles an hour in her trial trip, 1923, off Puget Sanne. 


FASTEST TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD. 


1519 (Sept. 20)-1522 (Sept. 8), * 
sailed around the world pt. 8), Magellan's ships 


» by John H. 
Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 minutes: in 
16 1.30 A. M.-July 14 4.06. 5 P.M.) be eee 
§. Evans ana Linton Wells for The World, in 28 
= a hours 36 minutes 5 seconds. Their mileage 
by steamer, 8,000. 


and motor car, 4,100; by plane, 6,300; — 


® 
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English and Scotch Ruler. 673 
ENGLISH RULERS. 


EAR YEAR 
AccEs.} Name. ACCES. Name. 
A. D. A.D. 
51 Caractacus (taken prisoner to Rome). 924 | Athelstan, eldest son of Edward. 
61 Boadicea (defeated the Romans). 940 | Edmund f., 5th son of Edward the Elder. 
451 Hengist and Horsa (Saxons), 946 | Edred, his brother. 
470 Aella (Saxon), King of Sussex. 955 | Edwy, eldest son of Edmund I. 
515 Arthur, King of the Britons. ; 959 | Edgar the Peaceable. 
686 Ceadwalla, King of Wessex. 975 | Edward II. the Martyr. 
802 Egbert (unites Saxons in Heptarchy). 979 | Ethelred Ii., his half brother. 
839 Ethelwolf, son of Egbert. 1016 | Edmund (Ironsides). 
858 oe ne his son. 1017 | Canute, the Dane. 
860 Ethelbert 1035 | Harold (Harefoot), son of Canute. 
866 Ethelred. ‘his brother. 1040 | Canute II. (Hardicanute). 
878 Alfred the Great. 1042 | Edward the Confessor. 
901 Edward the Elder. 1066 ' Harold II., son of Earl Godwin. 
ta ae THE HOUSE OF NORMANDY. Acces.) Died. Age.] Red 
William I....} Obtained get REG SCOTIMORG. «ss Sho ch aI SR CIs Reema eh wel eo ale 1066 | 1087 | 60 | 21 
VUES DY SESE IPOLIITE ANID ON WU NMIRIN' Ey ow ow 'e 0 cram cubes eiayn ce ce eek bteee odaed 1087 | 1100 | 40 | 13 
Henry I..... BCRNIDUZOR G HOU OE, BY LAE Teo, 58 chee piis Chek Same Sees hike CATE ay wietthe 1100 | 1135 | 67 | 35 
Stephen..... aren son of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 
A at ie SS 5 OE ee eh eee ey ee pet er 1135 | 1154 | 60 | 19 
THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 
Henry Il. ...| Son of Geoffery Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I.} 1154 | 1189 | 56 | 35 
Richard I... .| Eldest surviving son of Henry IL... ..... cece eee e cece name teeees 1189 | 1199 | 42 | 10 
DOH gh ai.-. =f Sixth and youngest.son of Henry I1.. 2.0.5... ek ce eee ee eecceces 1199 | 1216 | 49 | 17 
AMIRI La on AON Ue MOT OF A re hes ole a don bait cnn ale toed 6 walgnerd BWR 1216 | 1272°| 65 | 56 
Maewere ho. e Pash HON! OF TIONG PEP ok sew Seah a eee ewok are tens oe 1272 | 1307 | 68 | 35 
Edward II...) Eldest surviving son of Edward I..... 2... 20.0.2. eee cee eee ees 1307 | 1327 | 43 | 20 
mbward. JX.) Mitdeat son’or Wedward FL... on. os sins oe wee Hee nae pews alae 1327 | 1377 | 65 | 50 


Richard I1...|Son of the Black Prince, eldest son of Edward II1. (deposed 1399).| 1377 | 1400 | 34 | 22 

THE Howse OF LANCASTER. 2 oe 
Henry IV....|Son of John of Gaunt, 4th son of Edward IIL................00- 1399 | 1413 | 47 | 12 
OT EM aS at: a Bh eS Pan Aner tet SP. et TN Ree n 1413 | 1422 | 34 


THE HOUSE OF YORK. 
Edward IV ..| His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
ILI., and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of| 
Lionel, third son of Edward III 6 
Edward V...} Eldest,son of Edward IV...... 0 
Richard II1..| Younger brother of Edward IV............. : 1485 | 35 2 
THE Howse or TupDoR. 


Henry VII...) Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand-| 


William TI. .| f Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, ST ent - Charles I. } iegg | 2702 | 51 } 13 
and Mary II. { Prdest daughter of James II. and wife of "William III......... 6 


THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
George I.....|Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of eee 


RULERS OF SCOTLAND. 
(The date is that of accession.) 


ame. A. D. ame. A.D. 


Name. A. D-. 


Henry VI... .| Only son of Henry V. (deposed 1461).............2520--20-085 ..| 1422 | 1471 | 49 | 39 - of 


daughter ct. dobn al Gane. oo 2.6 bs ok Seis bo ryraye' s web toys)< Syn SE 1485 | 1509 | 53 | 24 
Henry VIII..| Only surviving son of Henry VIL... .. 2... 22sec eee cee e eee eeee 1509 | 1547 | 56} 38 
Edward VI. .|Son of Henry VIZL., by Jane Seymour. .........-. see cee seer eee 1547 | 1553 | 16 65) 
Mary L..... Daughter of Henry VIIL., by Catharine of Aragon...........-.-+ 1553 | 1558 | 42 5. 
Elizabeth. ...| Daughter of Henry ViIl., by Anne Boleyn...........6..020000- 1558 | 1603 | 70 | 44 
THE. House oe eee oy ns 4 
James I....- Son of Mary Queen of Scots, granddaughter of James an : 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII............0. cece cece meee 1603 | 1625 | 59 | 22 
Charies 1:. ...) Only/surviving som Of James T. . ot... 2 oe oie nie alae en ee ede se sole ole 1625 | 1649 | 48 | 24 
ells Sale yori pak ne penne dad pi tes 1653 | 1658 } 59 
Cromwells. . .| Oliver Cromw: A EROCCCCOF - sae ins a nis lone wusltn wig pg omit ee i a 
Richard Cromwell. Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659........ 1658 | 1712 | 86 | .. 
THE HOUSE OF STUART (Restored). 
huriveds 1 Pldest Som Of Charles To... san on cob eC aunis Sine Uplotdhien sre tige 1660 | 1685 | 55 | 25 
James II....}Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dee. 11, z 
1688, toothed, 13. 1089) i: ee ae ht. Fag tad See es 1685 | 1701 | 68 4 


eae aa second Gauci tel Or Vasmee ll o.oo. : >. core es Lopate Wan ssa 1702 | 1714 | 49 | 12. ‘ 


daughter of James I............ 1714 | 1727 | 67 1 13 

George II....| Only son of George I....... 4 <)> 1760 | 77 | 33 
George III.. .| Grandson of George II. 1820 | 82 | 59 
George IV...| Eldest son of George Mit: 1830 | 6 10 _ 
William IV.. i 1837 | 7 1 
Victoria..... 1901 | 81 | 63 

ward VIt,. Eldest soll af Victoria is ib co 4 LL. ci disiere ome we 4 ; 1910 | 68 | 9 
Be THE oa OF WINDSOR. 
George V... heaoond and surviving son of Edward VII ......-.....+-.-++s++-++ 


. i 84|Eugenius V. 893| Donald VI. t 1165| William. 

337 eas I. 638 Bugenius VI. 904; Constantine ITI. 1214| Alexander II, F 
404|Fergus II. 698|Amberkeletus. 944] Malcolm I. 1249|Alexander iti. 
420|Eugenius IT. 699|Eugenius VII. pee eT ae jane Jonn Bali (Norway) | 
451, Dongardus. 715|Mordachus. a 

Cons’ | Etfinus. 965] Cullen. 1298|Sir W. oe, Reg, 
439 cine E Fee Eugenius VIII. 970| Kenneth III. 1306|Robert v ‘ce. 
501 Ri | 764|Fergus III. 994| Constantine IV. 1329|David II. 
535, us IIT. 767 |Solvathius. 995| Kenneth IV. 1270|Robert II. 
558/Co us II. 787|Achaius. 1003} Malcolm II. 90|Robert III. 
569|Kinnatedlus, 819|Congallus III. 1033] Duncan I. 1406| James I. 
570|Aidanus. _ | 824|Dongal. 1040} Macbeth. 1437|James IT. a 
605, - 831/Alpine. 1057; Malcolm IIT 1460) James IIT. 
606|Eugentus IV 834/ Kenneth II. 1095 paces aD: 1488|James IV. 

Ferchard I. | 854| Donald se 1098] Ed - 1513|James V. 
632 Donald iV. | 858|Constantin 1107 Alexander 1 1542|Mary. ‘ 
646|Ferchard IT. 874|Eth CE tfoot) he 4| David I. 1567 James VI ieicsasaed 
664|Maldiunus, _ 876|Gregory. 1153| Malcolm IV.. to throne in 


1608 at the unton.) 


ah. 


‘Paul von Hindenburg. 


481|Clovis founds Kingdom of the 


Franks ‘ 
511|Childebert, Thierry, Clotaire 


and Clodomir (four sons of 


Clovis). 
Clotaire (Sole King of France) 
Caribert, Gontran, Sigebert 
and Childeric 
Clotaire II. (King of Soissons) 
Thierry I1, and Theodobert Il. 
(Kings Paris and Austrasia) 
Clotairel II. (SoleKing France) 


558 
562 


584 
596 


613 

628|Dagobert and Charibert 

638|Sigebert II. and Clovis IT. 

654|Childeris II. (King Austrasia) 

-€79|Thierry III. (King all France) 

692/Clovis ITI. 

695|Childebert IIT. 

711|Dagobert III. 

Childeri¢ II. 

Thierry IV. 

737\Charles Martel (Duke of the 

; Franks) 

Childerie III. 

Pepin (Le Bref), founder of 
Carlovingian 

Charles (the Great) 
Carloman 

Charlemagne (sole monarch) 

Louis I. (le Debonnaire) 

Charles (the Bald) 

Louis II. (the Stammerer) 

879|Louis III. and Carloman IT. 


and 


888|Eudes or Odo 

893|Charles III. (the Simpte) 

923|Rodolph (Raoul) 

936|Louis IV. 

954|Lotherius 

986|Louis V. 

987|Hugh Capet 

996|Robert (the Wise) 
1031|Henry I. 
1060|Philip I. (the Fair) 
1108|Louis VI. (le Gros) 


885'Charles II. (the Gross) 


1137|Louis VII. (le Jeune) 
1180|Philip II. (Augustus) 
Louis VIIl. 

Louis IX. (Saint Louls) 
Philip III. (the Bold) 
Philip IV. (the Fair) 
Louis X. (Hutin) 


John I. 

Philip V. (the Long) 
Charles IV. (the Fair) 
Philip VI. (of Valois) 
John Il. (Jean) 
Charles V. (the Wise) 
Charles VI. 

2|Charles VII. 

uis XT. 


1547/Henry Il. 
1559|Francis IT, 
1560 Charles IX. 
1574' Henry ITI. 


674 French and German Rulers; the Popes. 
RULERS’ OF FRANCE. 
A.D. # Name. A.D. - Name. A.D. Name. 


1589 — IV. (the Great) of 


avarre 
1610|}Louis XIII. (the Just) 
1643|Louis XIV. (the Great) 
1715|Louis XV. (the Well-beloved) 
1774|Louis XVI. 
1793|Louis XVII. (never reigned) 
First Republic, 
1792|National Convention 
1795|Directory 
1799|Consulate 
First Empire. 
1804|Napoleon (Bonaparte) I. 
Bourbons Restored. 
1814)Louis XVII. 
1824|Charles X. 
1830| Louis Philippe 
Second Republic. 
1848|Louis Napoleon elected Pres. 
Empire Restored. 
1852|Louls Napoleon elected Emp. 
Third Republic—Presidents. 
1871|Thiers, Louis Adolphe 
1873|MacMahon, Marshal 
1879|Grevy, Paul J. 
1887|Sadi-Carnot, M. 
1894|Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. 
1895|Faure, Francois Felix 
1899|Loubet, Emile 
1906|Fallieres, Armand 
1913|Poincare, Raymond 
1920)Deschanel, Paul 
1920| Millerand, Alexandre 
1924!) Doumergue, Gaston 


KINGS OF GERMANY AND EMPERORS OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, 534-1806. 


Name. 


DS LL ae eee ES 
Theodobert (King of Metz). 
Theodebald (King of Metz) 
Lotharlus, 

Lewis (of Bavaria). 

Charles (the Bald). 

. 887)Arnulf 

Louis IV. 

Conrad I. 

Henry (the Fowler). 

eee ae Great) (Emperor, 


Otho-IT. 

Otho III. 

Henry If. 

Conrad II (the Salic). 
Henry ILI, 

Henry IV. 

Henry V. 

Lotharius IT. 

Conrad III. 


A. D. 


A.D. Name. 

poke Sosee tee to. maeene: Seeee SVT 

1152|Frederick. I (Barbarossa). 

1190|Henry VI. 

1198} Philip. 

Othe IV, 

Frederick IT. 

Conrad IV. 

Interregnum (till 1273.) 

Rodolph (of Hapsburg), Ist of 
Austrian family. 

Adolphus (of Nassau.) 

Albert I (of Austria). 

Henry VII. 

Louis V (of Bavaria). 

Charles IV. 

Wenceslaus. 

Rupert 


1292 
1298 


‘urg). 


1411|Sigismund. 
11438} Albert IT. 


@RULERS OF PRUSSIA. 


pert. 
ee cores of Branden- 


A. D. Name. 


1440|Frederick IV. 
1493|Maximilian I. 
1519|Charles V. 
1558| Ferdinand I. 
1564;Maximilian II. 
1576|Rudolph II. 
1612|Matthais. 
1619|Ferdinand IT. . 
1637|Ferdinand IIT. 
1658|Leopold I. 
1705|Joseph I. 
1711/Charles VI. 
1740|Maria Theresa (of 
till 1780). 


1742|Charles VII. : 
1745|Francis ¥ (of Lorraine). 
1765|.Joseph IT. 

1 1d IT. 
1792|Francis IT. (to 1806.) 


Austria, 


_— ee a ae ee 


A.D. Name. 
1134|Albert I (lst Elector of 
Brandenburg). 
1616\John, Sigismund (Elector, 
Duke of Prussia). 
1619|George William. 
1640|Frederick William 
Great Elector’’). 


(“The 


ee $ 
Note TO GERMANY AND PRUSSIA—The German Empire was restored 2 
TI. of Prussia was proclaimed German Emperor, at Versailles, Jan. 18, is71. ae ate ton re 


by King Frederick of Prussia, and 


William II. (Kaiser Wilhelm) abdicated as German Emperor, Nov. 9, 


A.D. Name. 


1688 |Frederick. 


Prussia. 
1713|Frederick William I. ~ 
1740|Frederick IT (“the Great’). 
1786|Frederick William II. 
1797|Frederick William LIT. 


the latter in turn by William. IT. 


1701 pecnathk crowned King of)|1861|William I. 


An Name. 


1840|Frederick William IV. 
(made German 
Emperor, Jan. 18, 1871). 
1888| Frederick. 7 
1888|William TI. (abdicated as 
a Emperor Nov. 9, 


On his death he was succeeded 
1918, all the rest of the 


sovereigns of the German states quit too, one by one, and the German Empire became a Republic, under 


the Presidency of Frederick Ebert, who died Feb. 28, 
The Constitution was adopted July 31, 1919. 


TH 
The list is that of the Annuario Pontificio with Anti- 
‘sided at Avignon are marked with (A.). ; pple eee ee 


E POPES. 


c.=cirea (about). 


1925, and was succeeded by the former Field Marshal 


Date Date Date - 
Conse. Name of Pope. ||Conse:| Name of Pope. onset Name of Pope. cane: Name of Pope. 
42 |St. Petrus 193 |St. Victor I. 283 |St. Caius 2 
67 )St. Linus 203 |St, Zephyripus 296 |St. Marcellinus 447 ag beta tes a 
de lee Stetacse || HEE IGE Givar ||) 85 (Bt means fs) 428 Boe 
‘ 4 7 “ ° 5 usebius 42 
ett | ah eee || 1 ee eeuuies pt Bneameaat 
pu wsiee st. ) . 
121 |St. Alexander I. 239 |St. Fabianus 337 |St. Marous | i” 464 a Hilarus 
132 |St. Sixtus I. 53 |St. Cornelius 341 |St. Julius I 468 |St. Simpliciu: 
142 'St. Telesphorus 255 |St. Lucius I. 352 |St. Liberius 483 |St. Felix IIL 
154 |St. Hyginus 57 |St. Stephanus I. 363 |St. Felix IL. 492 St. Gelasius I 
158 |St, Pius I. 260 |St. Sixtus IT. 367 |St. Damasus 496 |St. Anastasius IT 
e187 St. Anicetus 261 |St. Dionystus 366 | Ursinus 498 |S Symmachus 
; 272 |St. Felix I. 384 |St. Sirieiu . , 
$2 |St. Eleutherus 275 Ist. Eutychianus 399 St. SO aclaaiis if 323 St joamten te 


The Popes who re- 


~ 
ss 


uk é 
SWE i MST Aas 


tiie 


The Popes; Roman Rulers. 


675 


THE POPES—Continued. 


Date | Date Date Date 

Consc.| Name of Pope. ||Consc.} Name of Pope. |/Consc.| Name of Pope. |/Consc.} Name of Pope. 
526 |St. Felix IV. 885 |Stephanus VI. 1118 |Gregorius VIII. 1417 | Martinus V 
530 | Bonifacius II. 891 |Formosus, 1119 |Calixtus I. 1424 | Clement VIII. 
532 |Joannes II. 896 |Bonifactus VI. 1124 |Honorius Ii. 1431 |Bugenius IV. 
535 |St. Agapetus I. 896 |Stephanus VIL 1130 | Innocentius If. 1440 | Felix V. 
536 < Silverius 897 |Romanus 1130 | Anacletus II. 1447 | Nicolaus V, 
588 ilius 898 |Theodorus IT, 1138 | Victor IV. 1455 oe Ill. 
555 Pe agius I. 898 |Joannes IX. 1143 | Celestinus II. 1458 | Pius I. 
560 |Joannes IIT. . 900 |Benedictus iV. 1144 | Lucius JT. 1464 | Paulus IT. 
574 |Benedictus I. 903 |Leo V. 1145 | Eugentus III. 1471 |Sixtus Iv. 
578 |Pelagius IT. 903 |Christophorus 1153 ;Anastasiys IV. 1484 |Innocentius VIII, 
590 |St. Gregorius I. 904 |Sergius IIT. 1154 | Hadrianus IV. 1492 | Alexander VI. 
604 |Sabinianus 911 |Anastasius LIT. 1159 | Alexander III. 1503 | Pius II. 
607 |Bonifacius ITT. 913 |Landonius 1159 | Victor V. 1508 | Julius IL. 
608 |St. Bonifacius IV. 15 |Joannes X. 1164 | Paschalis III. 1513 | Teo X. 
615 |St. Deusdedit I. 928 |Leo VI. 1181 | Lucius ITT. 1522 | Hadrianus VI. 
619 |Bonifacius V. 929 |Stephanus VIII. 1185 | Urbanus ITI. 1523 |Clement VII. 
625 |Honorius I. 931 |Joannes XI. 1187 |Gregorius VIII. 1534 | Paulus ITI. 
640 |Severinus 936 |Leo VII. 1187 | Clement ITI. 1550 | Julius TIT. 
640 |Joannes IV. 939 |Stephanus IX. 1191 | Celestinus ITT. 1555 | Marcellus IT. 
642 |Theodorus I. 942 |Martinus III. 1198 | Innocentius ITI. 1555 | Paulus TV. 
649 |St. Martinus I. 946 | Agapetus IT. 1216 | Hororius III. 1559. |Pius. IV. 
655 |St. Eugenius I. 956 |Joannes XII. 1227 | Gregorius IX. 1566 |St Plus V 
657 |St. Vitalianus 963 |Leo VIII. 1241 | Celestinus IV. 1572 |Gregorius XTII. 
672 |Deusdedit IT. 964 |Benedictus V. 1243 | Innocentius IV. 1585 |Sixtus V. 
676 |Donus I 965 |Joannes XIII. 1254 | Alexander IV. 1590 |Urbanus VII. 
678 |St. tay ts 972 |Benedictus VI. 1261] | Urbanus IV. 1590 |Gregorius XIV. 
682 |St. Leo 973 |Donus II. 1265 |Clement IV. 1591 |Innocentius EX. 
€84 |St. Benedictus II.|| 974 | Bonifacius VII. 1271 |Gregorius X. 1592 |Clement VIII. 
685 |Joannes V. 975 |Benedictus VII. 1276 | Innocentius V. 1605 | Leo XI. 
686 {Conon 984 |Joannes XIV. 1276 | Hadrianus V. 1605 |Paulus V. 
687 |St. Sergius I. 985 |Joannes XV. 1276 | Joannes XX. 1621 |Gregorius XV. 
701 |Joannes VI. 96 |Gregorius V. 1277 | Nicolaus IIL 1623 |Urbanus VIII, 
705 |Joannes VII. 997 |Joannes XVI. 1281 | Martinus IV. 1644 | lnnocentius X. 
708 |Sisinnius 999 |Sylvester IT. 1285 | Honorius IV. 1655 | Alexander VII. 
708 |Constantinus I. 1003 |Joannes XVII. 1288 | Nicolaus IV. 1667 |Clement IX. © 
715 |St. Gregorius II. 1003 |Joannes XVIII. 1294 |St. Celestinus V. 1670 |Clement X. 
731 |St. Gregorius IIT. |} 1009 |Sergius IV. 1294 |Bonifacius VITI. 1676 | Innocentius XI. 
741 |St. Zacharius 1012 |Benedictus VIIT- 1303 |Benedictus XI. 1689 | Alexander VIII. 
752 |Stephanus IT. 1024 |Joannes XIX. 1305 ;Clemert V. 1691 |Innocentius XI. 
752 |St. Stephanus IIT.||/ 1033 /Benedictus IX. 1316 | Joannes XXT. 1700 |Clement XI; 
757 |St. Paulus I. 1044 |Gregorius VL. 1328 | Nicholas V. 721 |Innocentius XIII. 
768 |Stephanus IV. 1046 |Clement IT. 1334 | Benedictus XII. 1724 | Benedictus ss 
771 |\H anus I. 1048 |Damasus IT. 1342 |Clement VI. (A.) 1730 |Clement XII 
795 |St. Leo III. j 1049 |St. Leo IX 1352 |Innocentius VI. 740 | Benedictus XIV. 
816 |St. Stephanus V. 1055 | Vietor IT. (A.) 758 |Clement XIII. 
817 |St. Paschalis I. 1057 |Stephanus X. 1362 |Urbanus V. (A.) 769 |Clement XIV. 
824 |Eugenius IT. 1058 \Benedictus X. 1370 a XI. (A.)|| 1775 }Pius VI. 
827 |Valentinus 1059 | Nicolaus II. 1378 |Urbanus VI. 800 |Pius VII. ~ 
827 |Gregorius IV. 1061 |Honortus IT. 1378 Sianent VII. (A.) 1823 {Leo XIT. 
844 |Sergius II. 1061 | Alexander IT. 1394 |\Benedictus XIII. 829 }Pius VIII. 
847 'St. Leo IV. 1073 |St. cre VIL. (A.) 1831 |Gregorius XVL. 
855 |Benedictus III. 1080 \Clement III. 1389 |Bonifacius CX. 846 | Pius IX. 
858 |St. Nicolaus I. 1087 | Victor ITI. 1404 | Innocentius VII. 1878 |Leo XIII. ‘ 
867 |Hadrianus II. 1088 |Urbanus II. 1406 |Gregorius XII. 1903 | Pins X. 
872 |Joannes VIII. 1099 |Paschalis IT. 1409 | Alexander V. 1914 |Benedictus XV. 
882 |Martinus IT. 1118 |Gelasius II. 1410 | Joannes XXII. 1922 | Pius XT. 
884 |St. Hadrianus ITI. 

ROMAN RULERS. 
BG Name. ap.| Name. A.D. Name. 


752|Romulus. 
715|Numa Pompilius. 
672|Tullus Hostilius. 


498 
ns Tribunes creaeedy 


uaestors instit. 
a8 Bice tue, Dict. 


39h ao Cursor, Dict 
301)Fa 


82|Sya, Dict 
70|Crassus 


59|Pom 
49 Fulius in Caeaar, 
43|/Octavius Caesar, 


‘ibe 
“HE aie (Caius) 
Nero. 


ay aid 


453 Tribunes incr., 5 to 10. 
ted. 


tony and Lepidus, 
Triumvirate. 
Wed Octavius ca oor 


us, 3 Dict. 
ius Maximus and Valer- 
g60|Provin. Quacstors Inst. 
217 Fabius. Maximus, Dict. 
183 eet the Elder, Censor. 
send Pompey, Cons’ls. 


Mark An- 
2nd 


98)|Trajan. 
117|Adrian (or Hadrian.) 
138)Antoninus Pius. 


161|Marcus 


Aurelius Antoninus 
and Lucius Verus. 

171;Marcus Aurelius (alone). 

180;Commodus. 


192)Pertinax; Julianus. 


193|Sep timius Severus. 
211 Caracal and 
212 cereceny (alone). 


217|Macrini 
218) Helloga! 


rbatust 


Geta. 


222 A lousacier Severus. 


235|Maximinus 
8| Gordian 


'8| Gordian: 


249) Decius. 
251|Gallus. 


254| Valerianus. 


233 us I.; Gordianus II. 
238|Pupienus and Balbinus. 


23 us III. 
244/Philip the Arabian. } 


bE ee 
283|Carinus and Numerianus. 
284| Diocletian. u 
305|Galerius and Constantius. 
306|Constantine the Great. *< 
330|Constantine removes seat of 
Empire to Constantinople, 
337 Constantine II., Constans and 


tantius. 
361 et the Apostate. 
363| Jovian 
364 Valentinian CRE 


(Eas 
367|Gratian (West). 
375|Valentinian II, (West). 
379|Theodosius the Great ey 
394|Theodosius (East and West). 
395|Arcadius (Hast), noe 


est). 
408 thooloetas IL. (east). 


1 i i a. 
arcian 
455|Petronius be ma (West). 


457|Leo the rent (Fast). 1 
457|Majorianus CWRSEY, 
461|Severus (Wes 
467|Anthemius 


474|Zeno (Hast). I 

475| Augustulus Romulus (West). 

476|Rome taken by Odoacer, Kin, 
of Italy; noon 


_ Western Y Sompire 4 


Valens 


i 


Roman Emperors; American and Italian Authors. 


Ruler. 


1183 pa hee RCompuenes): 

1185|Isaac Angel 

1195) Alexius Peers (the Tyrant). 
1203] Alexius IV. 


Ss 


1204] Alexius V. 

At Nicaea. 
1264|Theodore Lascaris I. 
1222|John III, Ducas. 


676 
ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 
A.D. Ruler. A.D. Rulez. 
491| Anastasius. 820] Michael (Balbous). 
518) Justin I. 829|Theophilus. - 
527| Justinian I. 842|Michael IIT. 
§65|Justin IT, 867|Basilius. 
578|Tiberius IT. 886|Leo VI. (the Philosopher). 
582! Maurice. 911|Constantine VII. 
602|Phocas. 919/Constantine and Romanus. 
610} Heraclius, 959|Romanus II. 
641|Constantine III. $63|Nicephorus Phocus. 


Constans IT. 

Constantine IV. (Pogonatus) 
Justinian IT. 

Leontius. 

Tiberius III. 

Justinian Il. (again). 
Philippicus Bardanes. 
Anastasius II. 

Theodosius III. 

Leo (the Isaurian). 
Constantine V. (Copronymus) 


969) John Zemisses. 

976] Basilius. 
1025|Constantine VIII. 
1028]Romanus Argyrus. 
1034|Michael IV. 

1041] Michael (Caliphales). 
1042|Constantine (Monomachus). 
1054|Theodora (Empress). 
1056|Michael VI. 

1057|Isaac (Comnenus). 
1059|Constantine X. (Ducas). 


1255 i baege dig Lascaris. II. 
1259|John IV. Lascaris. 

Restored ve; Baier crt 
1261] Michael VII 
1282) Andronicus i. 
1295|Michael IX. A bom 
1328] Andronicus III 
1341|John Palaeologus Es 
1347|John Cantacuzenus (Regent). 
1376] Andronicus IV. 
1379| John PalaeologusI. (restored). 
1391| Manuel IT. 


775|Leo IV. 1068|Romanus Diogenes. 425|John Palaeologus II, 
780|Constantine VI. (Porphyro-||1071|Michael Ducas. 1448 eae XITtI. (Palaeolo- 
genitus)- 1078|Nicephorus (Boton). us) . 
797|Irene 1081] Alexius I. (Comnenus). 1453 Sanetantione taken by the 
797|Nicephorus. 1118|John (Comnenus). Turks, extinction of the 
811}Michael (Curopalatts). 1143|Manuel (Comnenus). Eastern Empire. 
813'Leo V. (the Armenian). 1180'Alexius II. (Comnenus). 
AUTHORS OF NOTE. 
{ AMERICAN. 
LA's Born.|Died Name. Subject. Born. Died. Name. Subject. 
haven | Spe ee eo ae [——— ie FT er ear BEI SD YS : 
| 1838} 1918;Adams, Henry.......... Hist., Biog. 1850; 1924|Lodge, Henry Cabot... .)/History 
4 1832] 1888) Alcott, Louisa M.. -|Fietion 1876} 1916}London, Jack.......... Fiction 
| 1836] 1907| Aldrich. Thos, Bailey.. .|Fiction 1807} 1882|Longfellow, Henry W...|Poet 
¥ 1849] 1925|Allen, James Lane...... Fiction 1813} 1891)|Lossing, Benson J...... History 
¢ 1780) 1851 Audubon, J. J... 0... « Naturalist 1838} 1915)Lounsbury, T. R.......- Essayist 
t 1813} 1887|Beecher, Henry Ward.. .|Religion 1874} 1925|)Lowell, Amy........... Poet 
j 1848] 1895)Boyeson, H. H......... iction 1819} 1891|Lowell, Jas. Russell..... Poet 
, 1794| 1878|Bryant, William C...... Poet 1819} 1891)Melville, Herman....... Adventure 
th 1849) 1924|/Burnett, Frances H..... Fiction 1841) 1913)Miller, Joaquin. . BS oet 
ii 1837} 1921/Burroughs, John... .....|/Essayist 1822] 1908|Mitchell, Donald G..... :|Essayist 
} 1844] 1925)Cable, G. W....3.>.... Fiction 1829] 1914|Mitchell, S. Weir....... Fiction 
1835] 1910}Clemens, Samuel L..... Humor 1814) 1877|Motley, J. L........... History 
ips 1830] 1886|Cooke, J. Eston........ Fiction 1850) 1922 mgheaeg'y - N. (C. E 
ts : 1789| 1851}Cooper, J. Fenimore... ./Fiction THAGOCK);): Fi. s  s * Fiction 
‘ 1867| 1906|Craigie, Pearl M. (John 1827} 1908 eanten, ‘Charles By ..549 Critic é 
Oliver Hobbes)....... Fiction 1850] 1896|Nye, Edgar W.......... Humor 
" 845} 1909) Crawford, F. Marion.. ..|Fiction 1853} 1922)Page, Thos. Nelson.... - Fiction 
pl 812} 1894|Curtis, Geo. Tickuor....|History 1855} 1918)Page, Walter H......... Diarist 
rf 1824] 1892/Curtis, Geo. Wm....... Essayist 1737) 1809]Paine, Thomas. ........ Politics 
1815) 1882)Dana, R. H., Jr........ Biography 1823} 1893}Parkman, Francis....... History 
1864] 1916|Davis, Richard Harding. |Tiction 1791| 1852|Payne, John Be psaccce yo 
1795] 1820|Drake, Jos. Rodman... .|Poet 1779) 1860)/Paulding, J.K......... Biography 
Py » ‘1872; 1906 Dunbar, Paul Laurence. .|Poet 1844) 1911|Phelps-Ward, Eliz. Shay Fiction 
ek 1703) 1758) Edwards, Jonathan..... Religion 1785] 1866]Pierpont, Rev. John.. yaoeene 
hi 1837] 1902) Eggleston, Edw........ Fiction 1809] 1849|Poe, a Allan... 22: 
et 1803] 1882)}Emerson, ‘Ralph Waldo. .|Essayist 1867| 1910|Porter, W. Ss. (O. ae Fiction 
1850) 1895] Field, Eugene Poet 1790} 1859 Prescott, William H.. story 
1817 1881|Fields, Jas. T Biography 1822] 1872|Read, Thos, Buchanan .|Puet 
: 1842): 1901) Fiske, John. History 1854| 1916]Riley, J. itcomb..... Poet t 
t 1865| 1909|Fitch, Clyde Drama 1858] 1919])Roosevelt, Theodore... .| History 
ey) 1706] 1790|Franklin, "Retijamin Publicist 1816; 1887|Saxe, John Godfrey t ’ 
r f 1839} 1897| George, enry,. Economics 1791) 1865 Sigourney, Lydia H f 
1844| 1909|Gilder, R. Watson... ._ .|Poet 1806} 1870|/Simms, W. Gilmore. . ‘ 
i 1822] 1909)/Hale, Edw. Everitt. .... Essayist 1838} 1915|Smith, F Hopkinson. 
, 1790) 1867|Halleck, Fitz-Greene. . ...|Poet 1834| 1902/Stockton, F. R...... - § 
aks 1848] 1908/Harris, Joel C.......... Humor 1833| 1908|/Stedman, Edmund C....|Poet 
1839] 1902|Harte, Bret............ Fiction 1825} 1903|Stoddard, Rich. Henry. .)Poet : 
1804 1864 Hawthorne, Nathaniel... |Fiction 1812] 1896|Stowe, Harriet Beecher. . Fiction 
1838) 1905|Hay, John............. ist., Poet. 1825] 1878|Taylor, Bayard Fravel 
1830} 1886 Hayhe,. Paul A Re ae Poet 1836| 1894|Thaxter, Celia.. . 
‘ 1850) 1904)Hearn, Lafcadio........ Essayist 1817| 1862 Thoreau, Henry D Philosopher ; 
4 1864) 1900 Hovey, RRICHAEO cesar sh Poet 1791) 1871)Ticknor, Geortess istory 
1842). 1908|Howard, Bronson......./Drama 1827| 1905| Wallace, Lew. Fiction : 
1819] 1910|/Howe, Julia Ward..._!. Poet 1834) 1867]/Ward, Artem Humor ' 
18387) 1920|Howells, W. D.. -|Fiction 1829] 1900 Warner, Chas. Didiey .|Essayist 
¢ 1783}, 1859|Irving, Washington... . | Fiction, Hist. || 1788) 1843}Webster, Noah... . Dictionar. 
____ 1831) 1885|Jackson, Helen Hunt.. . :|Fiction’ 819]. 1892] Whitman, Walt, ees 7 3 
| ___ 1843} 1916|James, Henry... .....¢. Fiction 1807| 1892] Whittier, John jee Bost 
~~‘: 1842] 1910|James, William Cir S taal: Philosophy 1806) 1867) Willis, Nathanie'’ Essayist 
z 1849 1909 Jewett, Sarah Orne..... Fiction 1856] 1924|Wilson, Woodrow....... Histo 4 
| 1779] 1845) Key, Francis Scott... . .|Poet 1836] 1917)Winter, William... |! : : lCrities 
" 1842} 1881/Lanier, Sidney.....-.... Poet 1828 1961 Winthrop, Theodore. . . .|Fiction 
¢ oe 1903)Leland, C.G........... Poet 1720 Woolman, Jobn.. eligio Z 
ve? 1883] 1888|Locke, David R.... 1... Humor 1848 1894 Woolson, Cath, Fenimore Fiction: ; 
ee ITALIAN. t f 
Born.) Died. Name. Subject. Born.) Died. Name. Subject. ; 
1749] 1803) Alfieri, Vittorio......... Poet, Drama. |} 1564] 1 * 
+ 1474| 1533|Ariosto, Ludovico. ||| Poet. ie9| 1997 Gallen. Gate. pate £ 
1313] 1375|Boceaccio, Giovanni. |: | |'Tales, 304) 1374|Petrarch, Francesc Poe ; : 
1500} 1571|Cellini, Benvenuto. .._ | Memoirs 1773) 1842|Sismondi, J. C. Hist he 
1265| 1321|Dante, Alighieri,../)!). oet. 544! 1595!Tasso, Torquato. | : Poesia 2 


‘Wye x 


y) 


English, French, and German Authors. 677 
ENGLISH. 

.| Died. Name. Subject. Born. }Died. Name. Subject. 
1719|Addison, Joseph........ Essays. 1491} 1555 Latimer, RU incor Religion. 
1904/Arnold, Edwin.. eae ate 1838) 1903)Lecky, W. E. H.......; History. 
1888]Arnold, Matthew. . A, 1632] 1704|Locke, John. .......... Philosophy. 
1568|Ascham, Roger. ‘ Philosophy. 1803} 1873|Lytton, E. Bulwer...... Fiction. 
1817|Austen, Jane. . . |Fiction. 1800} 1859 Macaulay, Thomas B...|Essays 
1626|Bacon, Francis. Essays. 1564| 1593|Marlowe, Christopher. ..|Drama, 
1691|Baxter, Richard. . Religion 1828} 1909/Meredith, George....... Novelist. 
1616 Beaumont, Franc rama 1806} 1873|Mill, J. Stuart..0...... Economies, 
1832|Bentham, Jerem Poiitical 1608| 1674|Milton, John..... ...|Poet. 
1780|Blackstone, Will w. 1779] 1852|Moore, Thomas. .]Poet. 
1795|Boswell, James. . |Biography. 1480] 1535!More, Sir Thomas .|Economies, 
1855|Bronté, Charlotte... ..|Fiction. 1838] 1923)Morley, John. .|Biography. 
1861|Browning, Elizabeth B. . |Poet. 1632] 1703|Pepys, Samuel .|Diarist, 
1889|Browning, Robert. ..... Poet. 1688] 1744/Pope, Alex..... Poet 
1922/Bryce, James. .......... History. 1592] 1644/Quarles, Francis Poet. 
1688/Bunyan, John.......... Religion. 1552] 1618/Raleigh, Sir Walter. History. 
1797|Burke, Edmund........ Essays. 1814) 1884)/Reade, Charles..... Fiction. 
1796|Burns, Robert.......... Poet. 1689] 1761 Richardson, Samuel..... Fiction. 
1680 Butler, Samuel.i.c. 5... « |Poet. 1763} 1855|Rogers, Samuel......... Poet. 
1824|Byron (Geo. Gordon) ...|Poet. 1828] 1882|Rossetti, D. Gab....... Poet. 
1844/Campbell, Thomas...... Poet. 1819} 1900/Ruskin, John.......... Art. 
1881)|Carlyle, Thomas........ History. 1771| 1832|Scott, Sir Walter, .//- 2) Fiction, 

1400)Chaucer, Geoffrey...... Poet. 1564] 1616 Shakespeare, William. ..|Drama, 
1834|Coleridge, (A RR ae Poet. 1792) 1822/Shelley, Percy Bysshe. . .|Roet. 
1729|Congreve,.William...... Drama, 1751} 1816|Sheridan, Richard B....)/Drama. 
1924/Conrad, Joseph........ Fiction 1723] 1790|Smith, Adam.......... Economics, 
1924/Corelli, Marie. ......... ction, 1771) 1845|Smith, Sidney.......... Essays. 
1800/Cowper, William....... Poet. 1721] 1771;Smollett, Tobias........ Fiction 
1882|Darwin, Charles........ Evolution, 1774| 1843|Southey, Robert........ Poet. 
1731|Defoe, Daniel.......... Fiction. 1552] 1599|Spenser, Edm.......... Poet. 
1859)De Quincey, Thomas... .|Essays. 1820} 1903|Spencer, Herbert....... Science, 
1870|Dickens, Charles....... Fiction. 1672| 1729/Steele, Richard......... Essays. 
1881|Disraeli, Benjamin...... Fiction. 1713] 1768|Sterne, Lawrence....... Fiction. 
700| Dryden, John.......... ‘oet 1850| 1894/Stevenson, Robert L....|Fiction 
1880/Eliot, George.......... Fiction. 1796] 1874|Strickland, Agnes....... History. 
1754|Fielding, Henry........ Fiction, 1667| 1745|Swift, Jonathan........ Fiction. 
1894|Freeman, sto! 1837} 1909/Swinburne, Alg. C......|Poet. 
1732|Gay, John..... Fables. 1840| 1893|Symonds, John A. History. 
1911)|Gilbert, W. S.. Drama, 1613] 1667|Taylor, Jere... Religion, 
1794 Gibbon’, Edward. History 1809} 1892|/Tennyson, Alfred. oet. 
1774|Goldsmith, Oliver Poet. 1811} 1863|Thackeray, W. M Fiction. 
1771|Gray, Thomas. ‘oet. 1700) 1748|Thomson, James. ‘oet. \ 
1925|Haggard, H. Rider. .|Fiction, Agric.|}| i815] 1882)Trollope, Anthony . |Fiction. 
1674|Herrick, Robert. . . |Poet. 484| 1536|/Tyndale, William.......|Religion. 
1925|Hewlett, Maurice.......|Fiction. 1820] 1893|Tyndali, John......... Scientific. — 
1845|Hood, Thomas......... Poet. 1593| 1683|Walton, Izaak.......... Angling. 
1776 Hume, Davids. sans sie8 History. 1674] 1748) Watts, Isaac....... ,-../Hymns 
1695|Huxley, Thos. Henry. . . |Scientist. 1720| 1793|White, Gilbert......... Nat. ‘. Eavany. 
1784 Tonnsod, Samuel....... Dictionary. 1856| 1900|Wilde, Oscar.:......... Drama. 
1637|Jonson, Ben.....-.-... Drama. 1770} 1850) Wordsworth, William... |Poet. 
1821} Keats, John .:......:.. Poet. 640! 1715|Wycherly, William. .... Drama, 
1834|Lamb, Charles.) 22... Essays. 1324] 1384|Wyckliffe, John........ Religion. 
1912'Lang, Andrew.......... Poet. 16841 1765|Young, Edw..........: Poet. 


1142|Abelard, Pierre......... Philosophy. 1850] 1923/Lotl, Pierre.........-.. Fiction. 
1850} Balzac, Honore......... Fiction. 850| 1893|de Maupassant, Guy. .. .| Fiction. 
1799] Beaumarchais, P....... Drama. 1803} 1870|Merimee, Prosper... ... Fiction. 
1857|Beranger, a wabd esis Poet. 1622] 1673|Moliere, Jean B........ Drama. 
1788) Buffon, Geo, L.......-. Nat. History. 1533) 1592)/Montaigne, Mich.:..... ys. 
1848|Chateaubriand, Fr...... Philosophy. 1623) 1662)Pascal, Blaise.......... Jessays. 
1509|Comines, Phil.......... History. 5| 1553)Rabelais, Fr........- Stories. 
1857|Comte, Auguste........ Philosophy. 1639} 1699/Racine, Jean........... Drama. 
1684/|Corneille, Pierre........ rama. 823] 1892|/Renan, Ernet......-.. Religion. 
1867|Cousin, Victor......... Metaphysics. 1712] 1778)Rousseau, J.J.........| Essays. { 
1832|Cuvier, Geo. L........- Nat. History. 1737| 1814/Saint Pierre, J.H....:. Fiction. 
1897 eee fi) CSRs Fiction. 1804] 1876|/Sand, Geo............. Fiction. 
1650| Descartes, Rene........ Philosophy. 1831] 1908)Sardou, Victorien....... Drama. 
1784 Cece Denla's, <5 2-5. Encyclopedia.|| 1626] 1696/Sevigne, Mme. de.... -| Letters. 
1870} Dumas, Alex.........4. Fiction. 1766] 1817|Stael, Mme. de......... Iriction. 
1890 Feuille, GGT, Dai 0? Das ate Fiction. 1804] 1857|Sue, Bugene...... ....,|Jietion. 
1880|Flaubert, uy ea ale dios ae = 1828] 1893/Taine, H. A... ...| History. 
1695| Fontaine, Jean......... Fables. 1797| 1877|Thiers, Louis. .| History. 
1924|France, A. (Thibault) ., . | Fiction. 1805] 1859|)Tocqueville, A .|History. 
'1410}Froissart, Jean......... History. 1828] 1905/Verne, Jules. . .|Fiction. 
1874/Guizot, Fran..........- History. 1431] 1484] Villon, Francol: .|Poet. 
1885|Hugo, Victor.........-. Fiction. 1694| 1778) Voltaire, Fr... . | Essay 
1747|Le ye gd Oe Fiction. 1840! 1902'Zola, Emile... Z 
GERMAN. s 
Born.| Died. Name. Subject. Born., Died. Name. Subject. 
1882] Auerbach, Berth........ tion. 1814} 1873|Muhlbach, Louise...... Fiction. 
1670|Comentus, J. arth Bonen) Seo pe 1823} 1900|Muller, i py Be as vay ood Philol ys 
1814|Fichte, J. G............|Philosophy. 1789) 1850|Neander, J. A.......... History. 
1832|Goethe, J. W...... .|Poet. 1776| 1831;Niebuhr, B.G......... History. 
863|/Grimm, J. L...........|Philosophy. 344] 1900|Nietzsche, Fr. W....... Philosophy. 
1859|Grimm, W. K.......... Philosophy: aan aez8 euks. 2s Leop. mon 2a Bary. 

Hi (GOOU Witte. «012 - % Richter, Ja Poi. sy ese zs 
1836 56) He - arose, 3p <i : 1779| 1859|Ritter, Carl............ Geography. 
i820 Humboldt, alex von.... Travel. Poet. 

eee 3, losophy. -|History. 
1716) Deibnitz GW ais wigs face Philosophy. .|Poet. 
isae| Cuther eee yon 2a Religion 1822} 1892|Schliemann, Heinric “ AremReologst 
eee jon. c , 
To03 open Th. Het Rae His 1788! 18650'Schopennauer, Arthur. ..'!Philosophy. 


| 
# 
f 


' (239|169|Ennius. 


678. Spanish, Scandinavian, Latin, Greek Authors. 
SPANISH. : 

Born.) Died. Name. Subject. - | Born.;Died. Name. Subject. 
1180| 1247|Berceo, Gonzalo de..... Poet 1580] 1639|Ruiz de Alarcon, Juan. >.|Dramatist 
1283} 1350|Juan ioc Arcipreste de} 1580] 1645|Quevedo, Francisco ots .|Poet, Prose 

ERAUH O) wigtet sate De dees Poet 1600] 1681|/Calderon de la Barca, 
1282| 1348|Juan Manuel Spee eS Prose PedrOs so: eee Dramatist 
1332| 1407|Lopez de Ayala, Pero ...|/Poet 1760) 1828 Poraandes de Moratin, 
1398] 1458|Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo, TWéandroxs Maas Se ee Dramatist 
Marques de tt .|Poet 1772| -1857/Quintana, Manuel Jose. .|Poet 
1440] 1479|Manrique, Jorge. . . -|Poet 1787| 1862|}Martinez de la Rosa, 
..--.| 1510/Rojas, Fernando dew Dramatist PTANCISCOs seu 6 alee ess Dramatist 
.....}| 1542/Boscan Almogaver, Juan, |Poet 1791] 1865|Saavedra, Angel, Duque 
~~ 1503] 1536]Garcilaso dela Vega.. .. .|Poet dé Rivas.ig'. apa trcee Dramatist 
1503] 1541|Valdes, Juan de........ Philosopher 1796| 1877|Fernan Caballero rene 
1510| 1565)/Rueda, Lope de........ Dramatist lia Bohl de Faber)... .|Novelist _ 
1515] 1582|Teresa de Jesus (Teresa 1803] 1839|Heredia, Jose Maria.... .| Poet 
‘ de Cepeda y Ahumada) | Mystic prose 1817| 1893|Zorrilla; Jose.......-... Dramatist 
——>. 1528} 1591|Leon, Luis de....,..... Poet, Prose 1817| 1901/Campoamor, Ramon... .|Poet 
~1533! 1594|Ercillay Zuniga, Alonsode Poet 1824] 1905/Valera, Juan........-.. Novelist 
1547| 1616|Cervantes Saavedra, Mi- 1833| 1891|Alarcon, PedroAntoniode} Novelist 
Ot GE Re ka oi Novelist 1833) 1906)Pereda, ‘Jose Maria de.. .| Novelist 
1561| 1627|Gongora, Luis de....... Poet 1836] 1870)Becquer, Gustavo Adolfo] Poet 
1562] 1635] VegaCarpio, LopeFelixde/Dramatist 1843| 1920|Perez Galdos, Benito... .|Novelist 
1571) 1648|Tellez, Gabriel (Tirso de 1852} 1921|Pardo Bazan, Emilia... .|Novelist 
3 Molina),< ..y..22 5. Dramatist , 1867| 1916)Ruben, Dario....... .|Poet 
1579| 1644\VelezdeGuevara, Luis. . ./Novelist 
SWEDISH . 

Born.) Died. Name. Subject. Born.)Died. Name. Occupation. _ 
1793} 1866) Almquist, C. J. L....... Fiction 1842} 1919)Retzius, Gustaf......... Anthropology. 
1740} 1795, Bellman, C. M.......... Poet 1804) 1877 Runeberg, Dar «eitsit hile 
1779 1848) Berzelius, Jakopeiet «ek Chemist 1828] 1895|Rydberg, Viktor........ Poet, Phil. 
1801) 1865) Bremer, Fredrika. . .|Fiction 1793] 1823|Stagnelius, BE. J......-. Poet 
1860}. 1911 Froding, Gustatic, . ecis'e: Poet 1598] 1672|Stiernbielm, Georg. . .|Poet, Phil. 

* 1783) 1847) Geijer, E. G......../..-- Poet, Hist. 1849] 1912|Strindberg, ‘August... .|Drama, Fict. 
1860} 1925] Hansson, Ola........... Poet, Fict. 1688| 1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel. . :| Philosopher 
1707| 1778|Linne, Carl von.. . -|Botanist 1782) 1846|Tegner, Hsaias......... Poet 
1843] 1921|Montelius, Oscar....... History 

: NORWEGIAN. 

Born.|Died. Name. Subject. Born.| Died. Name. Subject. 
1684| 1754|/Holberg, Ludvig........ Drama, Hist. 1833} 1907/Bugge, Sophus......... Folklore. 
1808] 1845) Wergeland, Henrik>.... Poet, Drama. 1828] 1906|Ibsen, Henrik.......... Drama. 
1807| 1874) Welhaven, J.S.C...... Poet. 1832} 1910!/Bjornson, B........... Poet, Drama. 
1802] 1829)Abel, N. cd pS OED Oe Mathematics. aeen 1908)Lie, Jonas... . 2250.0 25- Fiction. 

+1810) 1863;Munch, P. A........... History. 1906| Kielland, A. L......... Fiction. 

1835 1918|Sars, SL ere ite eser History. 1313 1896|Aasen, Ivar... ......... Poet * 
ANCIENT AUTHORS, GREEK. (B.C. years are in Italics. Earliest dates are approximate.) 
B., D. Name. Subj. B.) D. Name. Subj. |) B., D. Name. Subj. 
389)\314|Aeschines. ...... Orat. ..s/._ 7} Dionysius... 0. H'st. §221\448|Pindar.......66. Poe 
625\456|\Aeschylus....... Dram. .../118|Epictetus....... Stoic. 429 445 PREG a Si Scenes Philos. 
650) Aesop... see. eee Vales 342)270 Hpicurus er gierelio ahead Philos. 49/120] Plutarch... ..... Biog. 

563 478)\ Anacreon........ Poet. 480\406| Suripides....... Dram. ||207|122|Polybius.....:.. Hist. 

287|\212| Archimedes...... Physi. ||484 Hh Herodotus SEs sO Hist. $95| 405|Sophocles. .......}Dram, 
48|380) Aristophanes. ...|Dram. eslOd 2. J6 ba SES Poet. 63| 24\Strabo...-...... Geog. 
8 4 $22) Aristotle. ....... Philos. 466 377 Hippocrates. Siecle Medic. ||... .|256|Theocritus...... Poet. 

4) A thenaeus. . ..{|Antiq. 621927 |Homer.......... Poet. 382) 287| Theophrastus... .|Philos. 

382 332| Demosthenes . |Orat. 36/338) Isoerates........ Orat. 471|401|\Thucydides...... Hist 
60) 13)Diodorus....?... Hist |8421292|Menander.-..... Dram. 11430 357 Xenophon....... Bist 

Oe 
ae ANCIENT AUTHORS, LATIN. (B.C. years are in Italics.) 

B.| D. Name. Subj. || B.; D. Name. Subj Bi Ds: - Name. Subj. 
330/390|Ammianus, M.. .|Hist 59) 17 SANS: ert eS alec ee Hist. 35) 95/Quintilian 
125|200/Apuleius.......: Satir. 38] 65|Lucan.......... Poet. 86 33 Sallust.-. Ape ae fie 

130)175) Aulus ote: ...|Satir. 180\103 Luaiisns 8 clades Satir. 6| 65|Seneca.......... Moral 

475|524|Boethius. ....... Philos. || 9 - |] 23} 100}§ siius, s, Tialieas. . | 


102) 44\Caesar, Julius. . 
232\1 47 eat the Elder. .|O 
87) 64\Catullus. . 
107| 48\Cicero. 
365/408} Claudia: 


66| 8|Horace : ; Pliny.... ‘|Natur. -f igs ; 
_ 601140! Juvenal.. . (Satir. 621113! Pliny the Youn'r. anavie ye I hea 
pa SN A Se afer Ba ee ab md tbe hoes ery 2 Sisatevete 24.) 1S 5 
‘ SOME LITERARY PSEUDONYMS. 
PEN NAMB, REAL NAME. PEN NAME. REAL NAME. 
Billings, Josh. .......... Shaw, H an, Olive........ i 
Breitmann, Hans........ Leland, Shavion Godtrey. orn Pierce... Sat vised re anon 
Carroll, Lewis 1 . + | Donasany Rev. CL. Maclaren, Tan .|Watson, Rev. John. 
RANIOR Nr dys sie orye: usse! alet, L 
Corelli, Marie......:.... Mackay, Eva Mary. “Madr! ery ‘ a Soa eee tie 
Craddock, Charles Egbert|Murfree! Mary N. Marvel, Ik... ... Mitehell Donald G 
Hliot, Geor, COT ee eek ss Evans, Marian. Merodith, COO o oitehesererere ton, Barl of. : 
France, Anatole......... Thibault, Jacques Anatole!| Miller, Joaquin... 2.1.12; Mune *Cincinnatus Hei 
Gorki, Maxim...... .....|Pieshkov, Aleksiel Maxim.||Mulock, Miss:.......... Craig, Mrs. G. L aoe 
Greenwood, Grace....... Lippincott, Sara Jane. Nasby, ‘Petroleum Wie cteics Locke, David R. 
Hamilton, OM ones; Dodge, Mary Abigail. POUR rh Meee el Ramee Louise de la. 
peered Marion oe eR Ebi Mrs. Mary V. Partington, Mrs.. . .|Shillaber, Benjamin P. 
: rons y O56 Sete. See Borter, W Nea gett a bb wae ws see++s./Queen of Roumania 
BAPGMGY cae Meise hohe i wa, 
Kerr, Orpheus C.. ... (Newell, Robert C. Ward,” Sane he oe es Chas “ : 


Sill 


1852|1911|)Abbey, Edwin A. 
1779) 1843] Allston, 3 ao 


Charles 


1791/1866\Gibson, John 


B’n.|D'd. Name. 


1834/1904) Bartholdi, oe A. 
1795|1875|Barge, A. L 
1822 Hodita hs Bon sour? Rosa 


Noted Americans; Painters and Sculptors. 


1823]1880) Gifford, S. R. 

1825|1857|Glass, James W. 
1805|1852|Greenough, Horatio 
1828/}1901|Hart, James M. 


9}1 
1830)1896| Leighton, Fred, 
1811|1870| Maclise, Sir Daniel 
1829 esi} Millais, Sir a 
Orchardson, 


1s3sii ir W. Q. 

1839, ig94 Pettio. Pscmtne 
FRENCH. 

B’n. p'd. Name. 


1797 1856 Delaroche, Paul 
1807|1876|Diaz, N. Virgil 
1833]1883|Dore, Gustave 
1811/1889|Dupre, Jules 
1820|1876|Fromentin, Eugene 
1824 ee Gerome, J. L. 


884 
130!1 1682 pepage. 1 Claude 


679 
SHORT DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 

Born.| Died Name. Occupation. ||Born.) Died - Name. Occupation, 
1807| 1873|)Agassiz, L. J. R........ Scientist. 1757| 1804/Hamilton, Alexander... .|Statesman. 
1763} 1848) Astor, John Jacob. ...:. Merchant. 1737| 1793)Hancock, John. . . ./Signer. 

1810) 1891|Barnum, P. T.......... Showman. 1838} 1905/Hay, John... . .|Statesman. 
1812 Seu Beecher, Henry W.. . |Preacher. 1832] 1881)Hayes, I. I.. . .|Explorer. 
1775| 1863|)Beecher, Lyman........ Preacher. 1736} 1799|Henry, Patric . |Statesman. 
1800 1ee3 Bennett, James Gordon. |Newspaper. 1812] 1886)Hoe, R. M............. Inventor. . 
1841; 1918 Bennett, JC WS. Newspaper. 1819} 1867|Howe, Elias......... -...|Inventor. 
1830} 1893)Blaine, James G........ Statesman. 1833} 1899 pe ee aptee Gras Agnostic. 
3735] 1820/Boone, Daniel.......... Hunter. 747; 1792\Joneg, Paul............ Naval. 
1800) 1859|Brown, John........... Abolitionist. 1807} 1870|Lee, Robert Yow fee tee Soldier. 
1756} 1836|Burr, Aaron. .......... Statesman. 1663} 1728|Mather, Cotton........ Preacher. 
1829| 1894 Childs, Glies Wattctivcy.: Newspaper. 1734] 1806} Morris, yeas Cee Pearet Financier. 
1808] 1873 Chase, Salmon P....... Jurist. 1791} 1872|/Morse, S. F. Bis. .s... Inventor. 
1799} 1859|/Choate, Rufus......... Lawyer 1795} 1869 Peabody, George 03 Se Philanthropist 
1832) 1917|Choate, Joseph H Lawyer. 1644] 1718|/Penn, William.......... Founder. > 
1777| 1852)Clay, Henry Statesman 1811] 1884|Phillips, Wendell. .....; Abolitionist. 
1845} 1917/Cody, William F seo 1847} 1911|Pulitzer, Joseph........ Newspaper. 
1829} 1888/Conkling; Roscoe Lawye! 718 ane Putnam, Israel. . . .|Soldier. 
1791) 1883)Cooper, Peter... .. a Philanthropist 1733] 1833|Randolph, John . .|Statesman, 
1786} 1836/Crockett, David........ Hunter. 1754| 1832|Red Jacket (Indian . .|Chief. 
1839 6)Custer, Geo. A... ....-. Soldier . |Patriot. 
1819] 1897|Dana. Chas. A......... Newspaper. Soldier. 
1808| 1889)Davis, Jefferson........ Statesman. 1820} 1891 Sovthan, William T . Soldier. 
1779| 1820 Decatur, Stephen....... Naval, 1823] 1960)Sherman, John......... Statesman. 
1838} 1917|Dewey, Geoi hy a ae Admiral. 1797| 1874|Smith, Gerrit... ....... Abolitionist. 
1817| 1895|Dougiass, Fred. (colored) | Publicist. 1580} 1631/Smith, Capt. John...... Adventurer, 
1804| 1897|)Dow, Neal............. Prohibitionist./| 1816] 1902/Stanton, Elizabeth C... .|Suffrage. 
1820} 1887 Eads, James B.......;- Bridge builder}} 1812] 1883 Stephens, Alex sd. 2G Statesman. 

604} 1690)EHiot, John..... . /Missionary. 1803] 1876|Stewart, Alexander T..../Merchant. 
1803} 1889/Ericsson, John. . Inventor. 1779| 1845|Story, Joseph.......... Jurist. 
1818} 1901)/Evarts, William } Statesman. 1859} 1918)|Sullivan, John L........ Pugilist 
1801) 1870|Farragut, David G Admiral. 1832} 1902 Talmage T. de Witt... .|Preacher. 
1819| 1892/Field, Cyrus W.... Atlantic Cable|| 1768] 1813/Tecumseh (Indian) Chief. 
1813} 1890|Fremont, John CG Explorer. 1814} 1886/Tilden, Samuel J.. Statesman. 
1765} 1815)Fulton, Robert. . . . | Inventor. 1740} 1809/Trumbull, Jonathan. . . .|Soldier. 
1805] 1879 Garrison, W. Lioyd...:: Abolitionist. 1823) 1878|/Tweed, William M...... Politician. 
1750} 1831)Girard, Stephen aa ae are Merchant. 1794} 1877|Vanderbilt, Cornelius. ..|Railways. 

850) 1924 Gompers, Samuel... ....|Labor Leader.}| 1782}. 1852|Webster, Daniel....0... Statesman. 
1836) 1892/Gould, Jay............ Railways. 1765} 1825) Whitney, Eli........... Inventor. 
1810| 1888)Gray, Asa............. Botanist. 1839] 1898]Willard, Frances E..... Prohibitionist, 
1811! 1872'Greeley, Horace........ Newspaper. 1801! 1877! Young, Brigham........ Mormon. 

PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 
AMERICAN. 
B'n.|D’d. Name. B’'n.|D'd. Name. B’'n.|D’d Name. 


1778}1860| Peale, Rembrandt 
1860|1926| Pennell, Joseph 
1805|1873| Powers, Hiram 
1850)1914)Ream, Vinnie 


1828} 1902/Bi 1836|1910|/Homer, Winslow 1829|1904| Rogers, John ; 
1833 eer Boughton, George H. 1824/1879\Hunt, William M. 1848 te St.-Gaudens, Augustus 
1827)|1892|Bradford, Wiliam he te Huntington, Dan 1856|1925|Sargent, John Ss. 
1814 1889 Brown, George L. 801|1846)Inman, Henry 1819|1895|Story, Wm. W. 
1843|1926/Cassatt, M 1325 1894) Inness, George 1756|1828|Stuart, Gilbert 
1808/1889|Champman, J. G. 1824|1906| Johnson, oe 1783|1872|Sully, Thomas 
1249/1916} Chase, M. 1818}1872 peempettw. 1849!1921|Thayer, Abbott H. 
1826/1900} Chure! . 1816) 1868) Leutze, 1756} 1843) Trumbull, John 
1801|1848|Cole, Thos. 1777|1807 Malbone- Edward G. 1776|1852|Vanderlyn, John 
1737)}1815| Copley, aon 1813}1884| Matteson, T. 1836| 1923) Vedder, Bithu 
mere Cox, yon 1828}1891|McEntee, a 1830/1910) War AL 
ee 4,1857 Grawtora. Thomas 1815|1883| Mills, Clark 1852|1917| Weir, J. Alden 
8/}1919;Duveneck, Frank 1829| 1901; Moran, Edward 1803/1889] Weir, Ww. 
isis ye Elliott, Chas. L. 1853/1921|Murpby, J. Francis 1738/1820) West, Benjamin 
1 7\Ezekiel, Sir Moses 1811|1885)| Page, William 1835| 1903) Whistler, J. A.M: 
1808|1884{Freeman, James £. 1741|1826|Peale, Chas. W. | 
ENGLISH. ‘ 
B'’n. |D’d. Name. B’n. |D'd. -| Name. B’n. |D'd.) Name. 
ir ne": 1Bu7 1897|Gilbert, Sir John 1836|1916|Poynter, Sir E. T., Bt. 
138i Tpar eee Bos 679|1764| Hogarth, William 1756|1823|Raeburn, Sir Henry © 
hs 1837|Constab! John 1928 1810)Hoppner, John 1723|1792|Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1803) 1902 oonsy is dney 1 Lan . Sir Edwin 1734|1802|Romney, George 


1828/1882! Rossetti, D. G. 
1775|1851| Turner, J. sg U. 
1817|1904| Watts, Geo 

1775|1856| Westmacott, Sir R. > 

1785] 1841| Wilkie, David 


B’n.|D'd. Name. / 
1815] 1891|Meitssonier, J. L. E. 
1814|1875|Millet, J. F. 
1594]1665|Poussin, Nicolas — 
1758|1823|Prudhon, Pierre 
Pees 1917|Rodin, a 


1684'1721)Watteau, Ant. | 


Es 


or 


/ 


680 Painters, Sculptors, Violinists, Poets-Laureate. 
GERMAN. 
B’n.;D'd. Name, B’n.|D'd. Name. B’n.|D'd. Name. 


783|1867|Cornelius, Peter von 
1805|1882|Drake, Friedrich 
1471)1528)Durer, Albert 


1805|1874|Kaulbach, Wilm. von 
1648]1722|Kneller, Godfrey 
1617|1680|Lely, Peter 


1777|1857|Rauch, C. D. 
1804|1861|Rietschel, Ernst 
1828|1899|Schreyer, Adolphe 


1853|1918|/Hodler, Ferd. 1840}1884|Makart, Hans 1802|1848|Schwanthaler, L. M. 
1497/1543)Holbein, Hans 178911869!Overbeck, John F. : 

ITALIAN: 
B’n,|D'd. Name. B'n.|JD'd. Name. B’n.,D'd. Name. 
1400|1474|Amadeo, G. A. 1500}1571|Cellini, Benvenuto 1488}1537|Lombardi, Alf. 
1487|1531)Andrea del Sarto, 1494/1534|Correggio, A. A. 1483]1520/Raphael \Sanzio) 
1475|1517|Bartolommeo, Fra, 1616]1686|Dolci, Carlo 1575|1642|Reni, Guido 


1481/1559|Benvenuteo, Tisio G. 1581]1641 
1475|1564|Buonarotti (Michael]/1449/1494 

Angelo). 1400}1486 
1697|1768|Canale, Ant. 
1757|1822\Canova, Ant. 


156011609|Carraci, Annibale 1240/1302 


FLEMISH AND DUTCH. 


Domenichino 
Domenico (Ghir) 
Fiesole, Minoda 
Giorgione 

Giotto (di Bordone) 
Giovanni (Cimabue) 


1400]1481|}Robbia, Lucca della 
1615|1673|Salvator Rosa ; 
1512|1594)Tintoretto 
1477|1576|Titian 

1528)1588] Veronese, Paul 
145211519!Vinci, Leonardo da 


B’n.|D'd. Name. B’n.|D'd. Name. B’n.|D'd. Name, 
1836]1912|Alma-Tadema, L. 1632/1691|Meer Jan, van der 1625|1681/Ruysdael, Jacob 
1695|1691|Cuyp, Albert 1610}1685|Ostade, Adr. van 1610}1694|Teniers, David 
1613|1680|Dou, Gerard 1625)1654|Potter, Paul 1599}1641|Vandyck, Anton 
1584}1666)Hals, Frans 1607|1699|Rembrandt, van Rijn 1633|1707|Van de Velde, Wm. 
146011531!Matsys, Quintin 157711640)Rubens, Peter Paul 136611440!Van Eyck, Hubert & Jan 
SPANISH. 

B'n. |D'd. Name. B’n.|D'd. Name. Pas D’d. Name. 
1786|1827| Alvarez, Don Jose 1838] 1874|Fortuny, Mariano 1599) 1660] Velasquez, Diego 
1601|1667|Cano, Alonzo | 1618] 1682] Murillo, B. E. | 1598] 1662|Zurbaran, Franc. 
1746|1828)Goya y Lucientes, F. 1863! 1923|Sorolla.y Bastida, J. 

( NOTED VIOLINISTS. 
1810; 1880: Bull, Ole.......- Nor. 1{1832}1875)Laub, Fred...... Ger. 1844] 1908/Sarasate, P. M...(Span. 
1653] 1713)|Corelli, Arc. . ...|It. 1697|1764/Leclair, J. M....)Fr. 1815|1894|Sivori, Ern...... t. 
1824) 1893|Eichberg, J....-.-.|Ger. 1790]1861|Lipinski, Karl...|Pol. 1692/1770) Tartini, G....... t. 
1716|1796|Giardini, F. di... |It. 782| 1840 Paganini, Nic... . }It. 1820/1881) Vieuxtemps, H. .|/Bel. 
1781| 1849) Habeneck, F. A,.|Fr. 1868/1920) Powell, Maud.../U. S. |}1753/ 1824) Viottl, Jean...../It. 
1831|1907|Joachim, Jos... .|Ger. 1830/1898 Remenyi, Edw.. .|Hung. 1845] 1908 Wilhelmj, A...../Ger. 
1766| 1831|Krentzer, R..... Fr. 1 


POETS-LAUREATE OF ENGLAND. 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet-Laureate of England. According to 


‘Warton, there was a Versijicator Regis, or King’s 


. he-was paid 100 shillings a year. 


— of wine. 


Poet, in the reign of Henry III. (1216-1272), and 
Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
In the reign of Edward IV. (1461-1483) 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII. (1485- 
1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 
was succeeded under Henry VIII. (1509-1547) by 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in 


1619, and after him, Ben Jonson (1574-1637). Sir 
William .Davenant was appointed in 1638. John 
Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at 
the Revolution. The others, with the date of appoint- 
ment, when known, have been: Thomas Shadwell, 
1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 1715; 
the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly Cibber, 
1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the refusal of 
Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the refusal 
of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert Southey, 
1813, on the refusal of Sir- Walter Scott; William 
Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; Alfred 
Austin, 1896; RobertBridges, 1913. 


HEIGHT, IN FEET, OF GREAT FOREICN STRUCTURES. 


Hiffel Tower, Paris, 1,000; Ulm Cathedral spire, }j. 


529: Cologne Cathedral, 524; Great Pyramid (Egypt), 
480; Strassburg Cathedral, 468: St. Peter’s, Rome, 
448; St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, 441; Salis- 
bury Cathedral, 404; Teraccio of Cremona, 396; 
Freiburg Cathedral, 385; Amiens Cathedral, 383. 


Church of St, Peter, Hamburg, 380; the Cathedral, 
Florence, 376; Hotel de Ville, Brussels, 374; Torre 
Asinelli, Bologna, 370;_ St. Paul's, London, 360; 
Church’ of St. Isaac, Leningrad, 336; Cathedral, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 326;. Victoria Tower, West- 
minster, London, 325; Bell Tower, St. Mark's, 
Venice, 323; Hotel des Invalides, Paris, 310. 


‘In the history of man's use of fire for heating and 
illuminating can be traced his cultural development 
from the primitive stages up to the present time, 
according to a Smith onian sien'ist. Dr. Walter 
Hough, head curator of anthropology of the National 
Museum, under the Smithsonian Institution, has com- 

jled a history of fire which the Museum is issuing 

his week as Bulletin 139. Dr. Hough has spent 
more then forty years in the study of heating and 
illumination as it relates to the history of man. 
“Not only is fire knowledge a characteristic of all 
historic races,’ he states, “but as far back as the 


search for early man has been carried, he is found 


to possess it. The domestication of fire ts equivalent 
in importance to language and agriculture in human 
progress.” 

All primitive pane seem to have used the fire- 
Stick first for making fire. Wood was rubbed against 
wood by various devices. The use of flint and, steel 
began in the iron age, and spread broadly. The lens 
and mirror method of ignition was known to the 


_ Romans but used largely for ceremonial purposes. 


| attainment of this desiderata.”” 


MAN’S DEVELOPMENT TRACED IN USE OF FIRE. 


The chimney was introduced into Europe in the 
14th century and in the western hemi re only 
after the arrival of Columbus. It is indicative of 
the fact that the use of fire has influenced archi- 
tecture as it has all of the other arts of man. 

The year 1927 marks the centenary ofthe original 
lucifer match, which was first made by John Wa’ Ker, 
Stockton upon Tees, England. These matches be- 
came immensely popular ‘but Walker refused te 
capitalize his discovery financially. It was also just 
@ hun years ago that gas for Mears pur- 

oses was introduced in New York City, although 
n.1792 an English manufacturer used it. ; 
whee Bir Siumphrey Pavey fret demonstrated 
electricity for illumination, 
aot. mae eed Nee Pik Oe a 
e incandescent lamp was perf 
ees light in apie. R perteed Sea aug 
€ present age looks forward to procuring an 
abundant and cheap source of prilltact light y Bie 
& minimum of mechanical aid. Dr. Hough states, 
we may look with allowable confidence on the near 


a) t 
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NAM®. Birthplace. Born. NAMB. Birthplace. Born 

Adams, Maude....... Salt Lake City, ai: 1872)/|Edeson, Robert......./New Orleans. 1868 
Albani, Emma......../Chambly, Canada. 1852|/Elliott, Maxine... Rockland, Me 1871 
fed Frances... . 2... New Zealand. ....... 1882//Elliott, William ton... 1888 
aa o% kas PAIRDAME 28. oc ome$ tore Ellsler, Effie. .... Philadelphia ioe 


ie As , Tex... ..| 1866||Evesson, Isabel «++ St. Louls. ......cc0..| 1870 
1868} | Fairbanks, ye ieee » J OBRIGN Jee s..is: were Seno 1883 
1869||Farnum, Dustin. ..|Hampton Beach, N. H.| 1876 


Arthur, Julia......... amilton, pcg ER ania 


Asche, Oscar -|Geelong, Australia. . 1872||Farnum, William~...: ‘Buckport, Me.... «| 1876 
Ashwell, Lena. into. Say ae 1872)|Farrar, Geraldine... .. Melrose, Mass. ......| 1882 
Atwill, Lionel. yee England....| 1885||Faversham, William.,.|/London,..... -| 1868 
Bainter, Fay. ..|/Los Angeles. .| 1892]|Fawcett, George...) ! Virginia? 006 1860 
Barker, Granville. : pute ; 1877||Fealy, Maude........ Memphis, Tenn,.....] 1883 
Bartheimess, Richard. .|New York 1895||Fenwick, Irene. . .|Chica, og 5 cae 1887 
Barrymore, Ethel.:... Philadelphia 1879||Ferguson, Elsie.. New York 1883 
Barrymore, John...... Philadelphia. 1882|| Fernandez, Bijou New York}. vcs csp upsets 


Barrymore, Lionel. .... Philadelphia... .. ay 
Bates, Blanche. ...... Portland, Ore........ 
Bayes, Nora. a 2553 ee aS 
Beecher, Janet... .|Jefferson City, Mo.... 
Bellew, Kyrle (Miss.). . Hempstead . i... ass 


1878 a, Lew. 


i “ i 
1887||Fiske, Minnie M...... New Orleans.........| 1865 
1890)/Fontanne, Lynn...... London. ... 


Bennett, Richard... .. Deacon's Mills, Ind...} 1873}/Forbes-Robertson, Sir J/London....; ooeustenp sooo 

Benrimo, J. Harry. || ||San Franciseo........ 1874}|Foy, Eddie........... New York...........] 1854 

Bentley, Irene.. ET Te ER Cee Frederick, Pauline. ...|Boston...... + sien tes PA eSe 

Blauvelt, Lillian Evans|Brooklyn............ 1874||Friganza, Trixie...... Cincinnati ...........| 1870 

Blinn, Holbrook A +.) 1872]/Fuller, Loie.......... Chicago. « . 5 eis seins dia] “eee 

Blythe, Betty... Los 1897)/Gadski, Johanna......|Anklam, Prussia......| 1872 

i880||Galland, Bertha......|/New York.... 1877 

1870/|Gahi-Curci, Amelita.. . | Milan, Italy 1889 

1892||Garden, Mary... Scotland A eke 1877 

y ..-| 1871||Genee, Adeline. Jutland, Denmark 1882 

Brian, Donald......../St. , Wedel Gs 1877||George, Grace New York... .... 880 

Bronson, Betty....... E ' 1855 

Bryon, Arthur........|Brooklyn............] 1872]|Gillmore, Frank. ...;.|/New York...... oh se SBa 

Gilman, Mabelle....../San Francisco..,.....| 1880 

hy See ree Gish, Dorothy........ Dayton, Ohio........}] 1898 

Burton, Prederiok ah aiucs Gish, sabe «--e...../ Springfield, Ohio. ....| 1896 
Busley, Jessie........ .|Alba 9}/Glaser, Lulu.......... Roumnanla, City, i vie 


Butt, Clara..........|Southwick, England... .| 1873/|Gluck, Alma......... R 
- {Brooklyn 


Gordon, Kitty.. 
Gottsch: alk, Ferdinai 


Cameron, Beatrice fe 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick 
Carle, Richard. . x 
Carlisle, Alexandra . | 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie... . 


Grey, "Katherine. ei 
Grimwood, Herbert... 


, Lon eet His 
hap iin Charles 8... ..|Lond 5 ah are wale 1887 
age NE Was ; Z. (@) 


lan, Otis. 
acned. Virginia...... Boston........ vs 
Hawtrey, Sir Charles .. ie 


1895 
RE ies 
1879 
1885 
1883 
Heron, Bijou 863 . 
Hitchcock, Se ag = Ns agi s 1870 
Hodge, William T.....|Albion......... 1874 
B Lupeae Hofmann, Josef....... ties 1877 
d: New York : Holland, Joseph J..:::|New York...... 1860 
rine... Hopper, De Wolf. ...:|/New York.....5.:...4 1858 ~ 
Hopper, Edna Wallace} Han Francisooe:, .-Ws 3 . 
uban, Hileen wap ae 
een Glenn . Highland Mills, N. ie 
Meroe cine Oi Re 
Jackson, Eth New Yor! 
Janis, Elsie. ‘|Delaware, Ohi: 1889 
Jeffreys, Ellis.........|Colombo, Ceylon. 1872 
Johnstone, Justine... - Englewood, N. J...,..] 1899 
Jolson, Albert........ Washington..........| 1886 
ed eves ata ie a, Russia 1873 


see eee 


ist. Baviour's, ‘England 
9 RUSH sc. 505 0 me Ae 


epee ree cet 
st (; Sarai 
Be a e.......|/Kansas City, Mo..... 


E: Emma Hayden|Shanghal............ 
Batle, Virginia... Cincinnath.... i 2.006. 
Eddinger, Wallace,....'AIDADY....++ee+es080 


STACE FAVORITES. iE 


& 


1853119271"! 


Millward, Jessie. . . 
Minter, Mary Miles 
Mitchell, Grant. 


Tearle, 
Tempest, Marie. 


onway. 


-|New York... 
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STAGE FAVORITES—Continued. 

NAME. Birthplace. Born, NAMB, Birthplace. Born. 
Lloyd, Harold Burchard, N pee 1893||Schumann-Heink, E...|Lieben, Austria.......} 1861 
Lloyd, Violet London. 1879||Scott, Cyril. ......... Treland ese oe: Ate 866 
Loftus, Cissie. .|Glasgow 1876||Scotti, on’ ap otete aN aples iOS cir ices 866 
Lohr, Marie.. . |Sydney 1890||Sears, Zelda.....:.... arog wey, Mich...... 873 
Loraine, Robe . |New Brighton, Eng.. 1876 pnts Marcellas. .|Lemberg, Austria... .. 1858 
Lord, Pauline. .|Hanford, Cal.. .| 1890)|Shannon, Effie....... Cambridge, Mass.....}| 1867 
Love, Bessie.. iis Midland, Ome State te 1898 Shattuck, Truly.. .|San Miguel, Cal...... 1876 
Mack, Andrew.......-|/BOston.........-..-- 1863||Shaw, Mary. 20424 Weltbord, IN. da. /Sus 860 
Mann, Louis......... New Yorks ic). sas «5/5 1805||Sherman, Lowell...... San Francisco........ 1885 
Mannering; Mary..... TOMGOM: cis eg ieet aie ois 1876||Skinner, Otis......... Cambridge, Mass..... 1858 
Mantell, Robert B....}Ayrshire, Scotland....| 1854]|Slezak, Leo.......... Schonberg, Austria...| 1876 
Marlowe, Julia. ...... Caldbeck, England. ..| 1870||Sothern, Edward H...|New Orleans...... so» «| L859 
Marshall, Tully.......|/Nevada City: Cale: ... 1864 eae aA ciaiets rate Australia... 2c cjccccs ae 1875 
Martin, Riceardo..... Hopkinsville, Ky. .... 1879||Stahl, Rose. ./........ Montreal scx sass: custeiege 1875 
. Matthison, Edith W.../Birmingham, England.| 1875||Stanislawski, Constant. MOSCOW... «3 s...3ic0-o0 913 1863 
Maude, Cyril......... TGOUCLOIN Nats 7 ok wires « 1862||Starr, Frances........ Oneonta, N. Y....... 1886 
May, Edna...s..<.... GYTACUSC: sou cle ses 2 es 1875||Stevens, Emily. . J ING@W: MOLE: oy wawp.< des 1882 
Mayo, Margaret...... io) Fe a er eee 1882||Stevenson, Charles A../Dublin.........- ae«s| 1850 
McCarthy, Lilah. .|Cheltenham, England.| 1875]|Stone, Fred Andrew...|Denver........-.+--- 1873 
McCormack, Johr....|Athlone, Ireland...... 1885||Summerville, ‘Amelia. . |Kildare, Ireland...... Ae gs 
McDonald, Christie...|Pictou, N.S......... 1875||Swanson, Gloria...... Chicago, Te osc ec. oues 1898 
McIntyre, "Frank...... ‘Ann Arbor, Mich.....} .1879||Sweet, Blanche....... Chichgos Ts, lcm se. 1896 
Meighan, Thomas.....|Pittsburgh, Pa........ Taliaferro, Edith...... TS OStOR can <yeree stints oie 1892 
Melba, Nellie..-...... Melbourne. .........- Taliaferro, Mabel.....|New York..........- 1887 
Menjou, Adolphe..... Talmadge, Constance.. Brooklyn, N. Y.......| 1900 
Millard, Evelyn....... Talmadge, Norma Niagara Falls, N. Y. 1897 
Miller, Marilynn. 5 Tanguay, Eva -|Marbleton, Canada 1878 


1838|1891|Barrett, Lawrence 
1847|1904| Barrett, Wilson 
1848 tia Barrymore, Maurice 
1855] 1911|Bellew, Kyrle 

1863 1927 Bernard, Sam 


1796/1852|Booth, Junius B. 
1821) 1890/Boucicault, Dion 


192 Docheeder Lew 
isso 1897 oC tik Mrs. John 
» John (her son) 


Ww 

eee 
acread: , Wm. Chas, 

1837|1885| MoCullougk, John a 


r, 


Mitzi (M. Haios Templeton, Fay. .| Little Rock, Ar. 
Mix, Tom,..... Terriss, Ellaline. ‘|Falkland Islands. 
Murray, Mai Terry, Ellen.:......., Coventry, England.... 
Naldi, Nita. Saad Tetrazzini, Luisa......|Florence, Italy....... 
Nash, slorebos Boge ce SHATDANY soc ctets cb ores piste Teyte; Maggie ar te .-|Wolverhampton, Eng..| 1891 
ASI WAHEY sche tos) Sele PRLOU coca c es oc aes hess "Fhompson, ‘WEL. ..<. 3|Scotiand: << §2oc So woe 1852 
Nazimova, yin. Hea wea Yala, Crimea, Russia.} 1879||Thursby, Emma....../Brooklyn............ 1857 
Negri, Pola; 2h. 5... 27.2: BOland 22 sees aw gs 1897}| Tilley, Vesta......... Worcester, England...| 1864 
Neilson, Alice........ Nashville... cee ee 1876|| Tinney, Frank........|Philadelphia......... 1878 
Neilson-Terry Phyllis. |London ets 1892||Torrence, Ernest......|Edinburgh, Scotland 1878 
Nethersole, Olga ety ean GONGOD -.5. 5 secre sco 1870||Trevor, Norman...... Calouttar. . 25.5 cee 1877 
Norris, ‘William -. meters ING WOME osleic Sea wee « 1872)| Truex, Ernest..... -»-|Red Hill, Mo........ 1890 
Norworth, Jack....... Philadeiphia......... 1879||Tyler, Odette......... Savannah, Ga........| 1869 
Novarro, Ramon...... Durango, Mex........| 1899]|Tynan, Brandon......|/Dublin........... ry 1879 
Olcott, epauncey Ror ae Providence, R. I...... 1860}| Ulric, Lenore.........|Milwaukee........... 894 
’Neil, Nan % er Calero sn aes 1875||Vanbrugh, Irene...... Exeter, England...... 1872 
cere Tenace son RS a7 store's siete State 1860||Vanbrugh, Violet..... Exeter, England...... 1867 
Palmer, Minnie....... Philadelphia sees esese 1860||Victoria, Vesta....... Leeds, England....... 1873 
Pavlowa, Anna, ...... WOR 221 nck Ske te he 1885 Le har Soh oe -|Galveston. ........... 1878 
Pawle, Lennox........ PONGGHES 22 ses ot aoe 1872||Ward, Fannie........ St. Couis, Siro sss 1872 
Peters, Rollo......... Paris, pee Soe Rees 1893|| Warde, Fredertek. Be Warrington, England..| 1851 
Phillips, Frank. .i..../Russia.........0005. 1888|| Ware, Helen. . «.-|San Francisco........ 1877 
Pickford, Mary. Merona. Canada. 1893|| Warfield, David... San Francisco........| 1866 
Post, Guy Bates Seattle. . 1875|| Waring, Herbert.. wSODOOM. < Shes crema eee 857 
Power, Tyrone. London. 1869)| Warner, nats Byron. TOndon'.*.'z.j.s 2s 6 ase 1876 
Powers, James T. New Yor 1862|| Warwick, Robert..... Sacramento, Cal:.:... 1878 
Prince, Adelaide London....... 1866|| Weber, Joseph. . - |New York:...... : 1867 
Rambeau, Marjorie San Francisco 1889}| Wheatley, Walter. Joplin, Mo.... 1885 
Mankin: PHPIS... sist. bo cee wees 1874|| Whiffin, Blanche. London.... 1845 
BREE VES ACG S210) s1e)s' sn) London. . 1876|| Whiteside, Walker . SceeDEre: 1869 
Richman, Charies J...|Chicago. 1870|| Williams, Fritz. ....../Boston...... -| 1865 
Ring, Blanche........ (Boston.: 2035)... 1876|| Wilson, Francis Philadetphia RE RASA oC 1854 
Roberts, Florence. - ING OPI cz, ses 5 <3 1871|| Wise, Thomas A Faversham, England..| 1865 
Robson, Hleanor....,.|Wigan, England... . 1879|| Wood, Peggy Brooklyn...... 1894 
_ Robson, Mays coecceus Ajasttaltau:, <0. 00500 868]| Wright, Huntley .. -|London. 1869 
‘Rockwell, Florence....|St. Louis. ........ : 1883)| Wycherly, Margaret... don. 188t 
Rogers, MWA, 22s eS Oklahoma. .....-.... 1879||Wyndham, Olive.. Philadelphia 886 
Russell, Annie........ Eiverpool: 25.2224 ¢. 1864|| Yapp, Cecil ise ts --.--|St. Paul, pe 
Sanderson, Julia... ... Springfield, Mass.....| i887||Yohe, May......2.222 lv i869 
, Scheff, Fritzl......... Wiehe rc) os PAE 1880!|Ysaye, Eugene. . . |Liege, eka Rein: 1858 
BYGONE STAGE STARS. 
B’n.|D’d Name. B'n. D'd. Name. 
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OPERATIC AND OTHER MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


The following list of composers of opera, oratorio 
and other music, with the year of birth and death, 


Albert, Johann J. (1803-1856) 
Adam, Adolphe C. eae 
eth Giulio (1814-1891) 
lbeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) 
Ardith Luigi (1822-1903) 
Arensky, Anton 8. (1861-1906) 
Arne, Dr. Thos. A. (1710-1778) 
Arnold, Dr. Sam’‘l (1740-1802) 
Attwood, Se adtones (1765-1838) 
Auber, Dan’l F. (1782-1871) 
Audran, manend, (1842- 1901) 
Bacn, Johann S. (1685-1750) 
Bachrich, Sigismund (1841-1913) 
Balakirew, Mily A. (1837-1910) 
Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870) 
Banes, Antoine A. (1856-1924) 
Barbieri, Carlo EB. (1822-1867) 
Barker, James N. (1784-1858) 
Battista, Vincenzo ee petal! 
Bayer, Josef (1852-1913) 
Bazin, Francois E. J. (is16-1878) 
Beer, Max J. (1851-1908) 
Beethoven, Ludwig (1770-1827) 
Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835) 
Benda, Friedrich W. (1745-1814) 
Benda, Georg (1722-1795) 
Benedict, sir Julius (1804-1885) 
Benoist, Francois (1794-1878) 
Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 
Bertin, Louise A. (1805-1377) 
Berton, Henry M. (1784-1842) 
Bial, Rudolf (1834-1881) 
Bignami, Enrico (1836-1894) 
Binder, Karl (1816-1860) 
Bishop, Sir Henry R. ioe 
Bizet, Georges (1838-18 
Blane, Adolphe (1828-1885) 
Blan ini, Giuseppe (1781-1841) 
Blewitt, Jonathan (1782-1853) 
Blockx, Jan (1851-1912) 
Blodek, Wilhelm (1834-1874) 
Bocecherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
Boieldieu,. Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boisselot, Francois X. A as apt 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
Bolck, Oskar {i339-1888) ‘ 
Bono, Joseph (1710-1788) 
ay Luigi (1815-1866) 
Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
otteal, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Ala Ge hae tenes ga ero tay 
Bousquet, Georges (1818-1854) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brahms, Johann (1833-1897) 
Brandl, Johann (1835-1913) 
Brauer, Max ine 
Bresil, Jules ( See etek. 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F- eats 
Bronsart, Inge’ ae ON eae ) 
Bruch, Max (1838-19 
Bruckner, ait nies 1896) 
Bruell, Ignaz (1846- 


Bungert, 
Buongiorno, C 


1a, 
Caccini, Giulio one 5) 
Cadaux, Justin fod ee 
oun a, Andre (1660-1744) 
'a de Colobrano drsr-as72) 
Carelint Alfredo (1854-1893) 


(15. 
Cellier, Alfred (1244-1891) 
Chabries, es E. (1842-1804) 
Chausso: 1855- 


Cc 61150 
Coleridge-Tay ae 8. (1875-1912) 
‘Conradi, August (1 eth 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874 
ortest, Gaetai Sot "Gs52 1908 
‘ancesco 
nite mel 


835- 
gear healed Cl? ti788 809) 


t 


Fa lags Alex. ete "he 
David, Felicien C. (1810- 
Debussy, Claude A; ts62: $7918) 
Deffes, Louis P. (1819-1900) 
DeKoven, Reginald (1861-1920) 
Delahaye, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
Deldeyez, Edouard M. (1817- 1897) 
Delibes, Leo (1836-1891 
Dellinger, Rudolf (1857-1910) 
Diaz, Eugenio (1837-1901) 
Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814) 
Dietrich, Albert H. (1829-1908) 
Dittersdorf, Karl von (1739-1799) 
Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848) 
Doppler, Adolf (1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich L. E. (1804-1892) 
Draeseke, Felix A. B. (1835-1913) 
Dubois, Francois C. T. (1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Duni, Egidio R._ (1709-1775) 
Duprato, Jules L, (1827-1892) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Dussek, J. L. (1761-1812) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Eichberg, Julius (1824-1893) 
Erlanger, Camille a 1919) 
Ernst II (1818-189 
Faccio, Franco 840-1891) 
Fall, Leo (1873-1f 25) 
Faure, Gabriel we (1845-1924) 
Favart, Charles § (1710-1792) 
Fibich, Zdenko (1850-1900) 
Flotow. Friedrich von (1si2- 1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1 
Forster, Joseph Gsse-agis 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
Frank, Ernst (1847-1889) 
Foy, William H. (1813-1864) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Gale, Edmee 8S. (1775-1819) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, a eeaneee (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F. (1822-1878) 
Gay, John (1685-1739) 
Geisler, Paul (1856-1919) 
Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gervais, Charles a (1671-1744) 
Gevaert, Francois A. (1828-1 908) 
Giacomelli, Conia. (686-1743 
Gide, Casimir (1804-1868) 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. eae e 
Glover, John W. (1815- 
Gluck, Christoph W. 
Godard, 


(1829- 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) 
Grammann, Karl rine A 
Granados, Enrique Peg 6) 
Grandval, Mae e C. (1830-1907) 


Cor Albert (1808-1869) 
Guimet, Emile eee tere 


7-1 
Guilmant, A. F. (1837-1911) 50) 
Halevy, Jacques F.F. 99-1862) 
rom, Ivar * 826-1001 
Handel, Georg F. ina ry ae 
Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) 


Haydn, , joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentsch a 
Henselt, A. von oe 
Herbert, Victor Sahat 
Herold, Louis J. (1791-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Ronger) Sacer ei 
Boubger aera oe 914) 
itt, James 

Hignara Jean aks, (1323-1808) 
Wiihel 8-1 

1860-1909) 


Hillemacher Ee 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885 
Hiller, Johann A. (53 8-1, 


is compiled in large 
lished 1n 1927 by the 


art from ‘Opera Plots,” pub- 
Yew York Public Library. 


Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofmann, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Holstein, Franz F. (1826-1878) 
Hopp, Julius (1819-1885) 

fluber, Hans (1852-1921) 

Huber, Joseph (1837-1886) 
Hummel, J. N. (1778- -1837) 
Humperdinck, Engelb, (841921) 
Isouard, Niccolo (1775-1818 
pang, Nicholas p-i803) 


Joncieres, Felix L. V. (dss 9-1903) 
sar 1804 


{lsat 920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830. 1904) "ee 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) i 
Lazarus, Gustay he 1920) 
LeBorne, Aime A. S. (1797-1866) 
socoal Attenae c. (1832-1918) 


ot ha Xavier H. N. (18) 


Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) i 
Leschetizky, T aoe 191 
Lesueur, Jeet 760-1 ( 


( 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1 


3B) 
Lortzing, Gustay_A. (1801-1851) 
Luders, Gustav oe (1865-1913) 
Lully, Jean B. (1633-1687) 


( i 
Macfarren, ‘Sir George Arik. + >, . 
Machado, Au; (18 Dae 
Mahler, cients ae 

is 


Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mehul, Etienne Vie #1388 1817) 
Membre, Edmond (1820-1882) 


Mercadante, Giusep; ppe ae at 
Mermet, Rie atoms (18 

Meyerbeer, mo ante 364) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Missa, Edmond J. L. (1861-191 10) 
Moniuszko, penser every? ) 
Spd ae Hippolyte Ces 
Monsigny, e A. (1729-1817) 
Monteverde, Claudio (1567-1643 ) 
Montfort, eg ius 1856) 
Moscheles, (179: 70) 
Moszkowa, T sen oN a7 ko. 3-1857) 
Moszkowski, Morita eae 


ee oe, Aus 1636-1919) (ie 
ueller, Pe’ =. 
Mueller, Wenzel Gi767-1845) 


' Puccini, Giacomo 
SOME LIVING OPERA MUSIC COMPOSERS. 
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Napravnik, Edward F. (1839-1916) 
Neitzel, Otto (1852-1920) 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvera, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nibelle, Adolphe A. Sei 1895) 
Nicolai, Otto. (1810-1849) 
Niedermeyer, Louis et as -1861) 
Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) 
Offenbach, Jacques near 0) 
Ohnesorg, Carl (1870-1919): 
Onslow, George (1784-1853) 
Orefice, Giacomo (1865-1922) 
Ortolan, a aah (1824-1891) 
Ouseley, ir F. (1825-1889) 
Pabst, August tit 1885) 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Pacius, Friedrich (1809-1891) 
Paer, Ferdinando PEEP 1839) 
Paine, John K. (1839-1906) 


. Paisiello, Giovanni (1741-1816) 


Palestrina, Giacomo (1526-1594) 
Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) 
Parker, Horatio es ere 
Pedrell, Felipe (1841 

Pedrotti, Carlo (ig17-189 3) 
Peelaert, Augustin P. eee eid 
Pepusch, Johann eres Ae -1 

Perfail, Karl (182 

Fergoles! Giovanni B. ‘Gir10-1736) 
Per! in ee, (1561-16 

Persiani duseppe (sod 1860 
‘Persuis, Louis L. L. (1769-1819) 
Pessard, Emile L, F. (1843-1917) 
Petrella, Errico (1813-1877) 
Philidor, Francois A. eee eeO) 
Piccinni, Niccolo (1728-1800) 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) 
Planquette, Robert (1850-1902) 


. Plantade, Charles H. (1764-1839) 


Plantania, eyes ae ee 
Pleyel, I. Meer 31) 

Poise, real & (1898-1892) 
Poisot, Charles a. (1822-1904) 
Ponchielli, Amilcarée (1834-1886) 
Poniatowski, Jose ape M. (1816-73) 
Porpora, Niccolo (1686-1766) 
Portogallo, Marcos A: a A 
Potier, Henri H. (1816-1878) 
Pougin, Arthur San Repy 
Pratt, Silas G. (1846-1916) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809~+1872) 
(1858-1924) 


Alfano, Franco (1877). 

Alpaerts, Flor (1876). 

Aubert, Louis F. M. (1877). 
Bachelet, Alfred Meas 

Bantock, Granville (1868). 
Barilli, Bruno oe 0). 

Bartok, Bela (1881). 

Baselt, Fritz (1863). 

‘Baussnern, Waldemar oP (1866). 


Beecham, ‘Adrian (1904 


Behm, Matiord (1862). 
Bemberg, Henri (1861). 
peer pats a 74). 
Blech, Leo (18 
Bloch, Ernest a 1880). 
Boughton, Rutland (1878). 
Brandt-Buys, Jan (1868). 
Braunfels, Walter (1882). 
Breil, Joseph C. (1870). 
*Borowski, Felix (1872). 
Buchhalter, Simon nam 
Busser, Paul H. (1872). 
Charles W. (1881). 
Carpenter, John A. (1876). 
Chaminade, Cecile (1861). 
Charpentier, Gustave (1860). 
Cilea, Francesco (1866). 
Clarus, Max (185 
Coates, ‘Albert (1882). 
Coerne, Louis A. vetted 
Colburn, George (1878) 
Converse, Frederick 8. (1871). 
Courvoisier, Walter (1875). 
Albert, Eugen (1864). 
Damrosch, Walter J. Cede 
Delius, Frederick (1863). 
Donaudy, Stefano (1879). 
Doret, Gustave (1866). 
Dost, Walter (1874). 
Dupont, Gabriel £4879). 
Enna, August (1860). 
Erlanger, Hay ce 


Falla, Manuel eC St 76). 
Fanclulli, Francesco (1863). 
Felix, Hugo (1866). 

Fevrier, Henri (1 378). 
Fourdrain, Felix (1880). 


. Ettinger, Max 


Euset. Loisa (1810-1889) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 
Raff, J. J. (1822-1882) 
Raimann, Rudolf eer Be 
Rameau, Jean P. (1683-1764) 
Randegger, Alberto (1832-1911) 
Rastrelli, Joseph (1799-1842) 
Reber, Napoleon oy (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I 
Rehbaum, Theobald "(1835-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich Geeta 
Reinthaler, Karl M. (1822-1896) 
Reissiger, Karl G. (1798-1859 ) 
Reissmann, Ban tee (1825-1903) 
Remy, W. A. ae he 1898 
Reyer, Louis ma 
Ricci, Federigo agos187 7) 
Ries, Friedrich a 838 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, N 
Ritter, Alexander 833 
Roger, Victor cae 
Roessler, G. (1819 


-1896) 
(03) 


Rossini, Gloacehing A, 702 1868) 


Rossi, Lauro (1810-1 
Rousseau, Jean J. aris 1778) 
Roze, Raymond (1875-1920) 


Rubenstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 


Ruefer, Philippe B. (1844-1919) 
Sacchini, Antonio M. (1734-1786) 


Saint-Remy (Duce ge M.) (1811-65) 
en 1921) 


Saint Saens, Chas. 
Salieri, Antonio ti Tso. -1825) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816- ee 
Salomon, Hector (1838-1906) 
Salvayre, Gervais B. ao 
Samara, Spiro eee 

Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 

Scarlatti, Alessandro (1659-1725) 


Scharwenka, Franz X. ae 1924) 


Schlaeger, Hans (1820-1885) 
Schloesser, Louis (800-1886) 
Scholz, Bernhard E. (1835-1916) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 


Schulz-Beuthen, Hein. (1838-1915) 


Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Schutz, Heinrich Seppe ey 
Semet, Theophile A. 
Serpette, Gaston (1346- 1904) 
Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-1841) 


Franchetti, Alberto (1860). 
Gainetti, Giovanni (1869). 
Gates (Scott-Gatty), Nicholas C. 


Guster “Edward 1862). 
Gianetti, Giovai vs ). 
Giarda, Luigi S. (1868). 

Gilbert, Henry F. B. (186 8). 
Gilbert Je ean (M. Winterfeld) (1879). 
Umberto (186 
Clase ees Cc. (1865). 

Gnecehi, Vittorio (1876). 
Graener, Paul (1873). 

Grovlez, le og Foy 

Bian h' 


Hinies Paul (898). 
Holbrooke, Joseph an 
Holst, Gustav (1874). 
Honegger, Arthur 1899). 
Hugo, John A. (1873). 
Inghelbrecht, D. E. (1880). 
Istel, Edgar (1880). 
Jakobowski (Edw. Belville) (1860). 
Jones, Sidney es 69). 
Jongen, Leon (18 84). 
Kalman, Emmerich (1882). 
Kaskel, ‘Karl (1866). 
Koennecke, Fritz (1876). 
Korestchenko, Arsene N. pee: 
Korngold, Erich W. (1897 
Kuennecke, Edward A885). 
Lambert, Lucien (1861), 
Laparra, Raoul (1876). 
Leborne, ——— (1882). 
Lehar, Franz (1871 
Lehman Liza Ris Nv 

Franco (1864). 
ree e, Charles G. (1869). 
Lincke, Paul (1866). 
McLean, eae at! 2. 


Malipiero, G 
Mariotte, sntoine i875). 
Mascagni Pietro (1863). 


Maurice, ee (1868). 


(1866-1920) 


eae -1909) 


) 
1844-1908) 


(1824-88) 


f me Iner, Helnrich (185: 
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Sgambati, ais oe nie 1914) 
Siboni, Erik (1828-1892) 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) 
ee Edward (1853-1895) 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Spinelli, Niccola (1865- Pek 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stadtfelt, Alexander (1826-1853) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro Nee 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849) 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1s25-1808) 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur 8. Wes AG) 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895) 
Taubert, Karl G. W. (1811-1891) 
Tausig, Karl ea 1871) * 
Thomas, a 33 a he 1892) 


Thalberg, 71) 
87081 1-1896) 


Thuille, ide fet 7 
Titor, Alexiei N. (1769-1827) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikowsky, Peter I. (1840-1893) 
Tschirch, Friedrich W. (1818-1892) 
Ugalde, Dephine (1829-1910) 
Wispruch, Anton (1850-1907) 
Van Der ae ree (1842-1917) 
Varney, Louis (18 Fre ) 
Vasseur, Felix A. J. L. (1844-1917) 
Verdi, Giuseppe dais. 1901) 
Vigano, Salvatore (1769- 1821) 
Villanis, Luigi A. 
Vogel, Charles L. ak: 808-1892) 
Volkmann, Robert (si5- ed 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V. ates i865) 
Weber, Karl M. F. E. (1786-1826) 
Weckerlin, Jean B. T. (1821-1910) 
Weissheimer, Wen’ a (1838-1910) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. 
Winter, Peter wen 1754-182 5) 
Wolf, Hugo (186 3) 
Woodworth, Samuel hie 1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 
Zaytz, Giovanni th (1832-1914) 
Zepler, Bogumil (1858-1918) 
Zichy, Count Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 
Zumpe, Herman (1850-1903) 


(Year of Birth in Parenthesis.) 


Meyer-Helmund, Erik( 1861). 
Milhaud, Darius (1892). 
Monleone, Domenico (1875). 
Montemezzi, Italo eon 
Moore, Mary C. one is 
Nevin, Arthur (18 
Nougues, Jean i876). 
Oberleithner, Max von (1868). 
Paderewski, Ignaz J. (1859). 
Pfitzner, Hans Ce 
Pierne, Henri C. (1863). 
Pizzetti, idebrando (1880). 
Pizzi, Emilio (1862). 
Poldini, Edward oe 
Rabaud, Henry ( 
Rachmaninoff, serge W. (1873). 
Ravel, Maurice (1 
Respighi, Ottorino ig79), 
Reznicak, Emil N. (1861), 
Rozycki, Ludomir von (1883). 
Sac! Leo 68). 


(1856). 
Spangenberg, Heinrich agen. 
Strauss, Oskar (1870). 

Strauss, Richard /1864). 


j Stravinsky, fe F. 
ie 


2). 
Stuart, ‘h 
T1866). (Thos: A. Barrett) 


Tasca, Baron P. (1864). 
Taylor, Deems (1885) 


Tremisot, Edouard 
Vidal, Paul A. 


W, (1882). 


el, Rudolf B. 


a 


(1808- 1880) z 
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OPERAS OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 


Abduction from the Harem (Mozart); Africaine, L* 
eyerbeer); Aida (Verdi); Ali-Baba (Cherubini); 
madis (Handel); Ambassadrice, L’ (Auber); Amico 
Fritz, L’- (Mascagni); Ancetre, L’; Ascanio (Saint 
Saens); Andrea Chenier (Giordano); Anna Bolena 
(Donizetti) . 

Apotheker, Der (Haydn); Ariane et Barbe-Bleue 
«(Massenet); Arlesienne, L’ (Bizet); Arme Jonathan, 
“Der (Millocker); Armida (Rossini); Armide (Gluck); 
Aschenbrodel (Wolf-Ferrari); Atlante (Handel); 
Attila (Verdi) ; Aventurier, L'’ (Poniatowski). 

Aveugles (Offenbach); Azora (Hadley); Azrael 
(Franchetti); Bacchus (Massenet); Bagatelle (Offen- 
bach); Bajadser (Pagliacci, I) (Leoncavallo); Bal, 
Masque (Auber); Ballet of Phantom Nuns (Meyer- 
beer); Ballo in Maschera, Un (Verdi); Banditen, Die 
(Brigands) (Offenbach). 

Barbares, Les (Saint Saens); Barbe-Bleue (Offen- 
bach); Barber of Seville (Rossini); Barcarolle, La 
(Auber); Baron des Tziganes, Le (J. Strauss); Bar- 
tered Bride (Smeltana); Bastien und SBastienne 
(Mozart); Bat, The (Fledermaus) (J. Strauss); Bat- 
ae 7 Legnano, La (Verdi); Beatrice et Benedict 

rlioz) . 

Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini); Beau Dunois, Le 
(Lecocq) ; Beggar Student (Millocker); Beggars Opera 
(Gay and Pepusch); Belisario (Donizetti); Billee 
Taylor (Solomon); Black Hussar (Millocker); Boe- 
caccio (Suppe); Boheme, La (Leoncavallo; Puccini). 
Bohemian Girl (Balfe). 

Boris Godounov (Moussorgsky) ; Bride of Lammer- 
moor. (Donizetti); Bride of the Czar (Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff); Cagliostro (J. Strauss); Caid, Le (Thomas); 
ay of Bagdad (Boieldieu) ; Campanello, [1 (Doni- 
zetti); Canterbury Pilgrims (De Koven; Stanford); 
Carmen (Bizet); Carnival (Schumann). 

Cavalleria Rusticana (Rustic Chivalry) (Mas- 
eagni); Cena Delle Beffe, La (Giordano); Cesare 
Borgia (Leoncavallo); Charlotte Corday (Georges); 
Charmeuse, La (Tschaikowsky); Cherubin (Massen- 
net); Chimes of Normandy (Planquette); Cid, Le 
A ea Cigale, La (Audran); Cinderella (Mas- 


et). 

Cing-Mars (Gounod); Circassiene, La (Auber); 
Clara di Pert (Verdi); Clemenzo di Tito (Mozart) 
Geopatra's Night (Hadley); Cleopatra (Massenet); 
Cloak, The (Tabarro, Il) (Puccini); Clowns, The 
(Pagliacci, I. (Leoncavallo); Colleen Bawn (Lily of 
Killarney) (Beredict); Columbe, La (Gounod). 

Count of Luxembourg (Lehar); ea g Ory, Le 

ini); Contes d’Hoffmann (Tales of Hoffmann) 
eS ; Coppelia (Delibes) ; Coq d’or, Le (Golden 

‘ockerel) (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Corsair, The (Verdi); 
Cosi Fan Tutte (School for Lovers) (Mozart); Cox 
and Box (Sullivan); Creole, La (Offenbach); Crepus- 
eculum (Leoncavallo). 

Cristofoso Colombo (Franchetti); Crown Dia- 
monds (Auber); Cyrano de Bergerac (Damrosch; 
Herbert); Czar and Carpenter (Lortzing); Daemon, 
Der (Demon) (Rubinstein); Dame Blanche (Boiel- 
dieu): Damnation of Faust (Berlioz); Dans Macabre 
(Saint Saens); Daoma (Cadman); Daughter of the 
Forest (Nevin). i 

Daughter of the Regiment (Donizetti); Devil at 
School (Boulanger); Devil and Wild Kate (Dvorak); 

vils Opera (Macfarren); Diluvio universale 
| (Flood) (Donizetti); Dinorah (Meyerbeer); Djamileh 
(Bizet); Doctor Ox (Offenbach); Doctor Faustus 
(Busoni); Dollarprinzessin, Die (Fall). 

Domino noir, Le (Auber); Don Carlos (Verd!); Don 
Cesar de Bazan (Massenet) ; Don Giovanni (Mozart); 
Don Juan (Gluck); Don Pasquale (Donizetti); Don 
Proconio (Bizet); Don Quixote (De Koven, Mas- 
senct, te ee Don Sanche (Liszt); Don Sebas- 
tiano ( etti). 

Donna Juanita (Suppe); Donna del Lago (Lady of 
the Lake) (Rossini); Duke of Alba (Donizetti); 
Duchess of Guise (Flotow); Due Foscari I (Verdi): 
Ecole de Crinoline (Chaminade); Edgar (Puccini); 
Edipo re (Leoncavallo); Edouardo e cristina (Ros- 
; Egmont (Beethoven). 

fancies, Satay |ducktta( ieabetk: Gust 
: endelsso. ‘ isa eru = zabeth, ee) 
o - Blisir d’Amore, L’ (Elixir of Love) (Doni- 


zetti); Elixir of Love (Sullivan) ; Enfant Prodigue, L’ 
Suter: Debussy) ; Erinnyes, Les (Massenet) ; Ermine 
‘Jakobowski) 


gin 
& har) ; Eve (Massenet) ; Fairies, The 
(Ree Bi a aca » Pal st (Adam; Balfe; Verdi). 
(Flotow) ; Faust (Bertin; 


Gounod; Pee , : 
ie Fedora fongedanbys Feldprediger, ee 


le, asse) ; 
orsakoft); Fidelio (Beethoven). 
wigaros Hochzeit. Mipeart) ; Fille de M'me Angot, La 
Gecoen) Fille du Regiment, La (Donizetti) H Fleder- 
maus, ie (J. Strauss); Fiiegende Hollander, Der 


| 


(Flying Dutchman) (Wagner); Forza del Destino 
(Foree of Destiny) (Verdi); Forced Marriage (Hum- 
perdinck); Fra Angelico (Hillemacher); Fra Diavolo 
(Auber); Francesca da Rimini (Rachmaninoff), 

Freischutz (Free Shooter) (Weber); Furioso, Ie 
(Donizetti); Galatee (Masse); Gandolfo (Lecocq); 
Garden of Mystery (Cadman); Garden of Paradise 
(Bruneau); Gasparone  (Millocker); Gaudeamus _ 
(Humperdinck); Gazza Ladra, La (Rossini) ;.Gene- 
vieve de Brabant (Offenbach). 

Genoveya (Schumann); Georgians, The (Offen- 
bach); Germania (Franchetti); Gianni Schicchi 
(Puccini); Gioconda, La (Ponchielli); Giovanna 
d'Arco (Joan of Arc) (Verdi); Giovanna di Guzman 
(Verdi); Giralda (Adam); Girl of the Golden West 
(Puccini); Gypsy Baron (J. Strauss). 

Girofle-Girofla (Lecocq); Girolamo Savonarola 
(Leoncavallo); Giselda (Verdi); Gismonda (Feyrier); 
Gotterdaemmerung (Twilight of the Gods) (Wag- 
ner); Gondoliers (Sullivan); Griselidis (Griselda) 
(Massenet); Guarany, Il (Gomez); Haddon Hall 
(Sullivan); Haensel und Gretel (Humperdinck). 

Hamlet (Thomas); Helene (Saint nen): Henry 
VIII (Saint Saens); Herodiade (Massenet); Hia~ 
watha (Coleridge-Taylor); H. M.S. Pinafore (Sulli- 
van); Huguenots, The (Meyerbeer); Hypermnestre 
(Gervais) ; Indian Princess (Barker); Indra (Flotow). 
Iolanthe (Sullivan; Tschaikowsky); Irene (Gounod); 
Iris (Mascagni) ; Isabeau (Mascagni); Ivan the Ter- 
rible (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Ivanhoe (Sullivan); Jean: 
de Nivelle (Delibes); Jeanne d’Are (Mermet); Jean- 
nette’s Wedding (Masse); Jerusalem (Verdi). 

Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari); Jewess, 
The (La Juive) (Halevy); Joseph in Egypt (Mehul); 
Judith (Lefebvre); Juggler of Notre Dame (Mas- | 
senet) ; Julius Caesar (Handel) ; King Arthur (Albeniz; — | 
Boughton; Purcell); King Dodo (Luders); King of 
Lahore (Massenet) ; King Rene’s Daughter (Edwards). 

King of Yvetot (Adam); Kings Henchman (Tay- 
lor); Kiss, The (Smetana); Koenig Manfred (Rei- 
necke); Koenigskinder, Die (Humperdinck); Kost- 
chei the Deathless (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Kreuzritter 
in Aegypten, Der (Meyerbeer); Lakme (Delibes); 

Lalla Rookh (David; Spontini; Rubenstein); Laura’  — 
(Delayrac). ele ane 

Leila (Bizet); Liebesmahl der Apostel (Wagner); 
Liebesverbot, Das (Wagner); Light from St. Agnes, 
The (Harling); Lily of rney, The (Benedict); 
Linda di Chamounix (Donizetti); Lionello (Verdi); 
Liszchen et Fritschen (Offenbach); Little Red Riding 
Hood (Boieldieu); Lodoiska (Cherubini; Kreutzer). 

Lodoletta (Mascagni); Lohengrin Wagnerys) 53 as 
Lombardi, I (Verdi); Lorelei, Die (Bruch); Lorenzino ‘ 
di Medici (Roberto); Louise (Charpentier); Love of 
Three Kings (Montemezzi); Lucia di Lammermoor ~ 
(Donizetti); Lucio Silla (Mozart); Lucrezla Borgia — 
(Donizetti). : “A 

Luisa Miller (Verdi); Lustige Witwe (Merry © 
Widow) (Lehar); Macbeth (Taubert; Verdi); Mme 
l’Archiduc. (Offenbach); Madame Butterfly (Puc- 
cini); Madonna Imperia (Albano); Mme. Chrysan- 
theme (Messager); Mme. Favart (Offenbach); Mme. 
Sans-Gene (Giordano); Mme. Sherry (Felix). |. ie 

Mile, Fifi (Cui); Mage, (Massenet) ; Neb P ; 
Flute (Zauberfloete)( Mozart); Magic Kiss (Mode- — 
lene) (Edwards); Magicienne, La (Halevy); Maia 
(Leoncavallo); Maid Marian (De Koven); Maid of — 
Orleans (Tschaikowsky); Maid of Pskof (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Mala Vita (Giordano). ge 

Malbruck (Leoncavallo); Maledizione (Verdi); 
Malinche (Fanciulll); Mameli (Leoncavallo); M'lle 
Nitouche (Herve); Manon (Massanet); Manon — 
Lescaut (Auber; Puccini); Manru (Paderewski);: 
ithe ated jeecenae (Rossini); Mari a la Port, Un — 
(Offenbach). ay ae 

Maria Padilla (Donizetti); Marla Stuarda (Doni- — 
Mozart); Marriage with — 
Lanterns (Offenbach) ; Marriage Secret, The (Cima-— 


rosa); Marie-Magdalene (Massenet); tana 
(Wallace); Marriage of Jeannette (Masse); Martha 
(Flotow); Martiri, I (Donizetti). ay 
Masaniello (Auber; Carafa); Mascotte, La (Au- 
dran); Masked Ball (Verdi); Masnadieri, I (Verdi); : 
Mastersingers of Nuremb: er); Matrosen, b 


erg (Wagn 
Die (Flotow); Medea (Cherubini); Medici, I (Leon- 
cavallo); Medusa (Tschaikowsky) ; Mefistofele (Boito), 
Merchant of V eecham; Pinsuti); Merry ~ 
War Te mat Merry Wives of Windsor. (Nico-— 


Knight, The (Rac noff). 

Mi lar’ (Messager); Miss Faivette pees 
Miss Helyett (Audran); Modell, Das (Suppe 
Modest Suzanne (Gilbert; Winterf Mohicans 
Les (Adam); Monna Vanna (Fevrier); Monsieur 
Beaucaire (Messager); Moses in Egypt 
Moses (Rubenstein). 

Muletier, Le (Herold); Nabab, Le i : 


b ebuchadnezzar) (Verdi); Night abs 
Fee es Namico San (@ranchett!); Nanon 
i 


(J. Strauss) ; 


4 


jie 
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5 (Genee) ; Narcissa (Moore) ; Natoma (Herbert); Nav- 


arraise, La (Massenet); Nero (Handel-Rubenstein). 

Noces d'Olivette, Les (Audran) ; Noe (Halevy and 
Bizet); Norma (Bellini); Night in May, A (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Night of Cleopatra (Masse); Nurem-~- 
berg Doll (Adam); Oberon (Weber); Old King Cole 
rw iliams); Olympie (Spontini); Orfeo el Euridice 


Gluck). 

“Othello (Rossini; Verdi); Pagliacci, I (The Play- 
ers) (Leoncavallo); Panurge (Massenet); Paradise of 
Mahomet (Planquette); Parisini (Donizetti; Mas- 
cagni): Parsifal (Wagner); Patience (Sullivan) ; Patrie 
(Paladilhe); Paul Jones (Planquette); Paul and 
Virginia (Lesueur; Masse). 

Pearl Fishers (Bizet); Pelleas et Melisande (De- 
bussy); Pepita (Delahaye); Perdita (Barbieri); Peri, 
The (Burgmuller; Dukas); Perichole, La (Offenbach) ; 
Pearl of Brazil (David); Petit Duc, Le (Lecocq); 
Phantom, The (Flotow). 

Philemon et Baucis (Gounod); Piccolo Marat, 
(Mascagni); Pinafore (Sullivan); Pique Dame 
(Queen of Spades) (Halevy; Tschaikowsky) ; Pirate, 
The (Bellini); Pirates of Penzance (Sullivan); Poca- 
hontas (Patton); Poet and Peasant (von Suppe); 
Poliuto, If (Donizetti); Pompon (Lecocq). 

Pont des Soupirs, Le (Offenbach); Potemkins 
Feast (Ivanoff); Preciosa (Weber) ; Prince Igor 
(Borodin); Prince of Pilsen (Luders); Princess Ida 
(Sullivan); Princess of Trebizond (Offenbach); Pro- 
metheus (Beethoven); Prophet, The (Meyerbeer); 
Puppe, Die (Audran). 

Puritani, I (Bellini); Queen of Sheba (Goldmark; 


Gounod); Quo Vadis (Nougues); Rajahof Mysor 
(.ecocq); Rantzau, Die (Mascagni); Raymond 
(Thomas); Regina di Golconda, La_ (Donizetti) 


Reginetta della Rose (Leoncavallo); Resurrection 
(Alfano); Rheingold, Das (Wagner). 
Rienzi (Wagner); Rigoletto (Verdi); Rinaldo 


(Gluck; Handel); Rip Van Winkle (Bristow; De 


_ “Sire,” or Your Imperial Majesty.” 


Koven; Leoni); Rita (Donizetti); Rob Roy (De 
Koven; Flotow); Robert Bruce (Rossini); Robert le 
Diable (Meyerbeer); Roberto Devereux (Donizetti); 
Robin Hood (De Koven; Dietrich). 

Robinson Crusoe (Fioravante; Offenbach); Roi 
d@’Ys, La (King of Ys.) (Lalo); Roi s’amuse (Delibes); 
Roland (Leoncavallo) ; Roma (Massenet) ; Romeo an 
Juliet (Bellini; Benda; Delius); Rondine, La (Puc- 
cini); Rose of Castile (Balfe); Rosen Kavalier, Der 
(R. Strauss); Ruddigore (Sullivan). rc 

Ruins of Athens (Beethoven); Ruth (Ippolitov- 
Tvanov); Ruy Blas (Marchetti); Sacred Mountain 
(Sinding); Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Sapho (Gou- 
nod; Massenet; Pacini) ; St. Elizabeth (Liszt); Salome 


’ (R. Strauss); Samson and Delilah (Saint Saens); 


Saracen (Cui). 

Savonarola (Stanford); Scaramouche (Sibelius); 
Scarlet Letter (Damrosch); Scheherezade (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; Sekles); Schmuck der Madonna (Wollf- 
Ferrari); Scipios Dream (Sogno di Scipione) (Mo- 
zart); Secret, The (Auber; Smetana); Secret de 
Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari); Sein Schatten (The Shade) 
(Flotow); Semiramide (Rossini). 


1794'1858'Lablache, Luigi. .'Tt. 


FORM OF ADDRESS FO 
The President of the United States is usually, and 
spoken to as “Mr. President’; in writing 


pele, 
to him, ‘‘My dear Mr. President” is good usage, 


and so is “Dear Mr. President.’”” 

A member of the American Cabinet may be ad- 
dressed as ‘‘Dear Mr. Secretary’; the head of a bureau 
May be written to as ‘Dear Mr. Commissioner.” 

A A Member of the upper branch of the Congress is 

y dear Senator," or “Dear Senator’; a@ member 

of the lower branch may be written to as "My dear 
ongressman,”’ or ‘‘Dear Mr, Representative.” 

A member of the Supremé Court of the United 
States is “Dear Mr. Justice,” adding his family 
name if preferred. 

In writing to a woman whose marital condition is 
unknown to the correspondent it is allowable, and 
becoming customary, to address her as ‘Dear 
Madam” even though she be unmarried. 

An Hmperor is to be addressed, in a letter, as 


A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a le 
Br de san ony MeN 
ressed, "The ? 5 
Most bixcellent Majesty." mas tas aes 


Operas of Great Composers; Singers. 


Seroglio, Ie (Mozart); Seraphina, La (Flotow); 
Servilia (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Shamus O’Brien (Stan; 
ford); Shanewis (Cadman); Shepherd King (Mo- 
zart); Siege of Corinth (Rossini); Siegfried (Wagner)~ 
Silver Bell (Saint Saens); Simon Bocanael? (Verdi); 

Sinbad (H. B. Smith); Singing Lesson (Rossini); 
Sirene, La (Auber); Snow Bird, The (Stearns); Snow 
Maiden (Snegourochka) (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Soix- 
ante-six, La (Offenbach) ; Soldat de Chocolat (Choco- 
late Soldier) (O. Straus); Sonnambula, La (Bellini); 
Sorcerer, The (Sullivan); Sorcier au Regiment, Le 
(Offenbach). 

Spanish Student (Lange-Muller); Spectre de la 
Rose, La (Weber); Star of the North (Meyerbeer) ; 
Stradella UNiedermeyetts Student of Salamanca 
(Bungert); Sultan Saladin, Le (Bordese); Sultan of 
Sulu (Wathall); Sunken Bell (Zolner); Sunset Trail 
(Cadman); Suor Angelica (Puccini). _ 

Sylphides, Les (Chopin) ; Sylvia (Delibes) ; Tabarin 
(Bousquet); Tabarro, Il (Puccini); Taglioni (Meyer- 
Helmund); Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach); Talis- 
man, Le (Josse); Tamerlan (Handel); Taming of the 
Shrew (Goetz). 

Tammany (Hewitt); Tancredi_ (Rossini); Tann- 
hauser' (Wagner); Tempest, The (Scott-Gatty; 
Thomas) ; Tentation, La (Halevy); Thais (Massenet) ; 
Therese (Massenet); Thespis (Sullivan); Titania 
(Hue); Toreador, Der (Adam); Tosca (Puccini). 

Tote Stadt, Der (Dead City) (Korngold); Tower 
ot Babel (Rubinstein); Traviata, La (Verdi); Trial by 
Jury (Sullivan); Trilby (Yourassovsky); Tristan und 
Isolde (Wagner); Three Musketeers (Lara); Trouba- 
dour MacKenzie); Trovatore, Il (Troubadour) 
(Cortese; Verdi); Troyens, Les (Berlioz). 

Trumpter of Sakkinger (Nessler); Tsar’s Bride, 
The (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Turandot (Puccini) ; Turco, 
Les (The Turks) (Herve); Twilight (Nevin); Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (Bishop); Tzigane, J. 
Strauss); Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Florio); Utopia, 
Limited (Sullivan) ; Ms! and Princess (Poldini). 

Vagabund, Der (Zeller); Vakoula the Smith 
(Tschaikowsky); Veiled Prophet of Khorassan 
(Stanford); Venus and Adonis (Desmarets); Vert- 
Vert (Offenbach) ; Vespie Siciliani, I (Verdi); Vestale, 
La (Mercadante; Spontini; Vigano); Vie Parisienne, 
La (Offenbach); Villi, Le (Witch Dancers) (Puccini); 
Violanta (Korngold). 

Vivandiere, La (Godard); Walkuere, Die~ (Wag- 
ner); Wally, La (Catalani); Water Carrier, The 
(Cherubini); Well of Love (Balfe); Werther (Mas- 
canst Wilhelm Tell (Reiser; Rossini); William Rat- 
cliff (Cui; Mascagni; Leroux); Witch Dancers (Puc- 
cini); Witch of Salem (Cadman). 

Witwee Grapin, Die (Flotow); Xerxes (Handel); 
Yellow Princess (Saint Saens); Yeoman of the Guard 
(Sullivan); Yolka (Rebikoff); Ysobel (Mascagni); 
Yuschi Tanzt (Benatzky);. Zaira (Bellini): Zampa 
(Herold); Zanetta (Auber). 

Zanetto (Mascagni); Zar und Zimmerman (Lort- 
zing); Zauberflote, Die hae, c¢ Flute) (Mozart); 
Zaza (Leoncavallo); Zenobia (Coerne; Pratt); Zerline 
(Auber); Zilda (Flotow); Zingari (Leoncavallo). 


: GREAT SINGERS. 
1823)1894,Alboni, Marietta. |It. 1820}1887)Lind, Jenny..... Swd'n|}1833|1882, Phillips, Adelaide}/En 
1857|1921|/Bispham, David.)U.S. |/1841)1908|Lucca, Pauline.. ./Ger. 1S54{ 1914 pianbons Lat wine Fr 
1846/1896|Campanini, I. It. 1808/1836|Malibran, Maria.|Fr. 1818!1900|Reeves, Sims... ./Eng. 
1873}1921/Caruso, Enrico . .|It. 1749|1833}Mara, Gertrud.. .|Ger. 1795/]1854| Rubini, Giov... .|It. 
1779|1849|Catalani, Angel. . | It. 1810}1883|Mario, G....... It. 1834|1922'Santley, Sir C.. ./Eng. 
1855/1917|)De Reszke, Lb... .|Pol. 1848]1923|Maurel, Victor... .|Fr. 1804/1860|Schroder - Dev-| 
1850|1925|De Reszke, Jean. |Pol. 1836|1889)Murska, Ilma di. |It. rient, Wilh. .. .|Ger. 
1830)1914/Faure, Jean B...|Fr. 1831}1917|Niemann. Albert./Ger. ||1806|1854/Sontag, Hetty .. ./Ger. 
1840} 1905|Galli-Marie, C...|Fr. 1843) 1921) Nilsson, C...... Swad’n}!1851|1905/Tamagno, F......|It. 
1805'1840|Grisi, Giuditti. . .|It. 1859/1914! Nordica, Lillian../U. S. ||1753)1833|Todi, Luiza... _. Port. 
'. 1852/1912: Hauk, Minnie... ./U. 8S, 1836|1874 Parepa-Rosa, E. .|Seot. ||1821)1910|Viardot-Garcia,P.|Fr. 
18421916! Kellogg, Clara L.|U. S, ||1789|1865|Pasta, Guiditta. .|It. 1836}1910) Whitney, Myron |U. 8. 


1843 1919’ Patti, Adelina... .'Spam. 


R id a OF RANK. 
rinces ani rincesses and other persons of ro: 

blood are addressed as “His (or Her) Royal Hist 
ness. , flere, as in the cases above, a letter may 
begin May it please,'’ following with the words 
“Your Majesty” or ‘“Your Royal Highness.” ‘May 
it please’’ goes well at the start of any letter. 
aah Duke or Marquis is “My Lord Duke” 
peeled r} a Duke is “His (or Your) Grace.” 
ves of any peer may be addressed as ‘ #4 
with the further alternative of “Your. Laavenip,” 
or “Your Grace,” if she is of high rank. Women of 
peas pea on Heng as “the Right Honor- 

x e Honorable,”’ acco: 
The wife of an Earl is a Countess. Pe ee Re 


(or 


Abroad, a Cardinal is “Your (or His) Briinence,’. 
oy SA 


An Archbishop is ‘My Lord" or “His 
Bishop is “My Lord.” An Archdeacon is“ Vewerabis 


In the U. 8. a Cardinai is “Your Grace,” and so is 
an Archbishop — or, ‘‘Most 8 ae 
to any high church official. Sy eOn Gee ae teed 


An Ambassador is “Your Excellency.” A Minister 


Plenipotentiary is ‘Sir.’ 


Train Speed. 687 
RAILROAD TRAIN SPEED. 
Time, {| M. 
DATE. Railroad. Run. Miles. | BH. M. Hots 
May, 1848|Great Western (England) .........|London—Dideot. | 53.25) 0.47 
April, 1895)Pennsylvania.......:..........-. Camdeau—Atlantic City... 58.3 | 0.45 $8 bo 
Aug., 1895/London & Northwestern..........]|London—Aberdeen...... 540 8.32 | 63.28 
Sept., 1895|N. Y. Central ‘“‘World Flyer”: ... .|Albany—Syracuse.)............... 148 2.10 | 68.3 
April, 1897|Lehigh Val., Black Diamond Exp..|Alpine, N. Y.—Geneva Junc., N. Y 43.96} 0.33 | 80 
Mar., 1902|Burlington Route................|BEekley—Wray.............cccuee 14.8 | 0.9 98.7 say 
Mar., 1903/Atlantic Coast Line............0.. Jacksonville—Savannah........... 172 PRD bee £0 N f nu 
April, 1904|Michigan Central. ............... Niagara Falls—Windsor...../..... 225,66) 3.11 | 70:74 
July, 1904/Great Western (England)......... |Paddington—Bristol.............. 118.5 | 1.24 | 84.6 
June, 1905|/Pennsylvania............6.....05. Chicago—Pittsburgh .............. 468 7.20 | 63.53 
June, 1905|Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.. |Buffalo—Chicago................: 525 7.50 | 69.69 
June, 1905|New York Central............... Chicago—New York.............. 960.5 115.56 | 60.28 
July, 1905) Pennsylyania., ... 2.0... 666 eee ee Washington, Ohio—Fort Wayne....| 81 1.4 75.84 
Web.. 1911 |Pennsyivania:.. 65.4606 5 005. 66.5. Altoona—Philadelphia............ 235 3.29 | 67.2 
April, 1911|‘‘20th Century Ltd.,’’ on L. Shore. |Toledo—Elkhart. ................ 133 1.46 | 75.28 
May, 1912)“20th Century Ltd.,"" on L. Shore. /Elkhart—Toledo................. 133 1.47 | 74.26 
July, 1923)Photo Special. . 3... 62.20.60. .08. New York—Boston .:....0 5.0.05. 234 4.5 57.3 
Aug., 1924)/Great Northern, silk train........ }Seattle—St. Paul-............... 1783 38.50 | 45.9 
July, 1925|Fishermen's Special, P. R. R...... 'Camden, N. J—Cape May, N. J...' 81 1.12.' 67.5 
FAST RECORDED RUNS FOR SHORT DISTANCES. 
Time, | M.P. + 
DATE. Ratlroad. Run. Miles} M. 8. | Hour 
May, 1893/N. Y. Central & H. R............/Crittenden—"‘Empire State Exp.”...| 1 0.32 |112.5 
Ang.; 1895) Pennsylvania ...............6..-. Landover—Anacosta@. ... J... 5... eee 5.1 3.00 {102 
Jan., 1899/Burlington Route................ Siding —Arlons....05% os ye 5 eae en te 2.4 1.20 |108 
Mor., T1901 Piant System . 0). 5.5 ac et }Run from Fleming to Jacksonville. ..| 5 2.30 |120 
Jan., 1903|)N. ¥. Central & H. R............)Palmyra—Macedon.............+-- 7.29 | 4.00 |109.35 j 
April, 1904; Michigan Central................ Crismau—Lake............004.-+e5-| 3028 | 2100 (000, SGre 
July, 1904/ Philadelphia & Reading.......... Egg Harbor—Brigantine Junction...| 4.8 2.30 |115.20 | 
Oct.,, 1904) N. Y. Central & H. R........<...'. (Croton Ossining... 2... ee ae 3.51 | 2.00 1105 * 
a 1 
SCHEDULE TIME OF FAST AMERICAN TRAINS. ae 
M.P ig 
RAILROAD. Train. | Run. Miles. | Hour, 
New York Central..... 120th Century Limited........... |New York—Chicago.......... 960 | 48.0 - 
New York Central..... Empire State Express........... New York—Butffalo.. 4 439 | 48.7 
Baltimore & Ohio....../Capitol Limited......... ....|Baltimore—Chicago. . 823 | 41.2 © 
New York Central..... | Detroiter ala dan et ..|New York—Detroit 675 | 45.8 
Pennsylvania.......... Broadway Limited.... - |New York—Chicago 908 | 45.4 
New York Central..... Fifth Avenue Special .|Chicago—New York. 960 | 41.6 
New York Central..... Southwestern Limit .|New York—St. Louis. 1,158 | 43.8 
P Ivania..... ..| Liberty Limited . . .| Washington—Chleago 826 | 43.5 
Southern Pacific Sunset Limited. . .|Los Angeles—Avondale, La 1,992 | 35.5 
Union Pacific . ..|Overland Limited .|Cheyenne—Omaha. .... 500 | 42.0.— 
Lehigh Valley . ~~ saack Diamond... ...... gsi. 3. New York—Buffalo....... + At 447 | 42.32 
Pennsylvania.. yy al: aay ee Ie ey New York—Pittsburgh........ 440. | 45.9 — 
Tilinois Central ;.| Panama Limited. .......2.-.-..-. Chicago—New Orleans.......- 921 | 41.0 
Pennsylvania. » ARAMICA here" Soc wcs gise 6 deine! <2 New York—St. Louis ........ 1,051 | 43.8 
Pennsylvania .. ...' New Yorker. .......... St. Louls—New York...., 1,051 | 42 De 


The fastest time on record for a distance of over 


from Washington to New York over the Pennsyl- — 
440 miles was made by the Lake Shore & Michigan y 


Southern R. R. from Buffalo to Chicago in June, 
1905, noted above. The fastest long distance run 
less than 440 miles was on the New York Central 
R. R., Sept. 11, 1895, from New York to Buffalo, 
3644 miles, in 407 minutes actual time. Average 
cS} , 64!g miles an hour, with two stops and 
28 slow-ups, and on Jan: 1, 1903, from Albany 
to Buffalo, 302 miles, in_ 295 minutes. 

On Aug. 15, 1898, on P. & R. and C. R. R. of 
N. J., ‘‘Royal Blue Line,”” between Elizabeth, N. J. 
and Jenkintown, a distance of 69 miles, in 61 minutes 
including 2 slow-ups, some of the miles being trav- 
ersed in 38 seconds. : 

The Jarrett and Palmer special theatrical train, 


Jersey Ci to Oakland (San Francisco), 3,311 
miles, May. 31-June 1876, 83 hours, 45 minutes; 
average 9.53 miles h 


speed, 39. per_ hour. 

On June 12, 1905, a New York Central train 
ran from Cleveland to Toledo, 108 miles, at 6944 
miles an hour and returned the next day at 71.62 
miles an. hour. 

In May, 1906, the “‘Harriman S al’ made the 
run from Oakland, Cal., to N. Y. City in 71 h. 27 m. 

A special train of an engine and two cars, which 
Was run in January, 1911, to carry J. P. Morgan 


BRITISH FAST TRAIN SCHEDULES. 


LONDON TO— Miles. Railway. ms 
.9 |London, Midland & Scottish Rallway....... 56.5 56.5 
.2 |London & North Eastern Railway... (46.8°0)| Aare 

2.7 |London & North Eastern Railway. . (50.7 | 60.7 — 
-7 |London, Midland & Scottish Railwa: 47.6) 53.4 
“2 |Great Western Railway...........- 2 | 4902. ly a6: 
.7 |Great Western Railway... .......+.eseeees 55.7 55.0 
‘2 |London & North Eastern Railway.......... 53.8 62.5. 
-8 |London, Midland’‘& Scottish Railway....... 48.9. 50.0 
‘2 |London & North Eastern Railway.......... 51.2 48.8. 
8 London, Midland & Scottish ORL 4 Sok 42.1 44.) 
> London, Midland & Scottish Railway....... 56.7 56.7 
-3 |London & North Eastern Railway.......... 51.4 | 61.4 
.3 |Seuthern Railway......- CDE EES AAO NaS MAE SOL OY 48.6 


}on the Canadian National Railways ran from 


3 hours 55 minutes and 30 seconds, or at the rate — 
of 57.8 miles an hour. e¥ 
The record time between Los Angeles and Chicago, 
via the Sante Fe Lines, 2,230 miles, is hours 
and 54 minutes (46 miles an hour) made by the — 
“Scotty’’-the-Miner special in July, 1905. «Rae 
Mrs. Alfred H, Smnith, wife of the President of 
the New York Central Lines, who was killed by a 
fall from his horse in Central Park, left Los Angeles vee 
on March 9, 1924, in a special train on the Santa = 
Fe system and arrived at Chicago in 49 hours and age 
17 minutes. Another special train took her 961.5 . 


miles to New York City in 19 hours 54 minutes 
The cross-continent record run thus was made in 
69 hours 11 minutes. akg 
On Noy. 16-17, 1925, a Penn. Railroad Special — 
carried Guy Waggoner from St. Louis to N. ¥. 
ae. in 21 hours 27 minutes. { : 
nm June 28-29, 1926, a Penn. Railroad Speet: a 
carried Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick from N.Y. 
City to Chicago in 16 hours 55 minutes, t ; 
In November, 1925, an oil electric engine-car — rf > 


Montreal to Vancouver, 2,937 miles in 67 hours, — 
without a stop, averaging 43:50 miles per hour. = 


en ates. 


- - a 
Note. Seneult also the various other collections of dates, such as Battles of the Revolution, Great 
‘pad of the Civil War, Marine Disasters, Chief Political Assassinations, Tables of Rulers, Authors, ete. 


500-2700 (Breasted) IV. Dynasty in Egypt; pyra- 
mids of Giza built. 

267-13 tapout) Reign of Hammurabi, founded old 
Babylonian Empire 

000-1580 (about) Reign of Shepherd Kings in 


gypt. 
700 (anon Israelites descend into Egypt. 
580-1250 Egypt in height of splendor. . 
1453 First Olympic games. 
350. (?) Death of King Tutankhamen of Egypt. 
300 (about) Exodus of the Israelites. 
3-83 (?) Trojan war; fall of Troy- 
1100-850 Tyre at hei ht of its greatness. 
7 David King in Jerusalem. 
78 Solomon King; building of Temple in 
Jerusalem. 
850 Carthage founded. 
- 776 Olympic Era began. 
753 Rome founded 
Downfall of Samaria; captivity of the ten 


ribes. 
Siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib. 
‘Byzantium founded. 
608 Fall of Nineveh: conquest of Assyria. 
; 587 Destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by 
; Nebuchadnezzar. 
Siege and capture of Tyre. 
2 (?) Buddha born, 
_ Confucius born. 
538 ‘Fall of Babylon; conquered by Cyrus. 
37 Restoration of the Jews under Cyrus. 
25 Egypt conquered by Cambyses; ond of inde- 
#4 endence. 
. Expulsion of Tarquin from Rome. 
Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. 
coe defeated Greeks at Thermopylae. 
4 Peloponnesian War. 
rus killed by Artaxerxes at Cunaxa. 
re ecution of Socrates. 
0 Rome taken by the Gauls. 
6 Pemple of Diana at Ephesus purned: 
Reign and conquests of Alexander the 


reat. 
re ica Library founded; burned 47 B. C. 
nd 640 A. eee i oe 
First Punie W 
ul crossed “Alps: beginning second Punic 


dictated ‘peace to Carthage. 
ird Punic.War began. — 
6 Carthage destroyed by Romans. 
60 First. triumyirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 
nd Crassus. - 
yaesar conquered Gaul and Britain. 
ination of Julius Caesar. 
a of Actium; defeat of Antony. 
27 Oc ee = Augustus became first Roman 
TP we Beet e 
; ie of deta Christ. 


9 The Crucifixi 
mean of Rome; first persecution of Chris- 


sale dcatteyed by Titus 
“and Herculaneum destroyed by erup- 
m of Mt. Vesuvius. 
at its greatest extent. 
e converted to Christianity. 
aea; Nicene creed formulated. 
ital moved to specetiie, hence- 


OM] 


aracen conquest of Egypt. 
a0 13 xandrian library burned. 
Ee cect conquest of ets completed. 
Saracens cross into Spal 
, Saracens defeated at Pours by Charles Martel. 
6.) sh kingdom in Spain founded. 
faroun-al-Rashed; Eastern Caliphate at 


- Danes land in England; Danes conquer Norway. 
rare tN (768-814) crowned at Rome. 
Le e Ericson, the Norseman, Sor ied 


erica: 
Pitst | ‘Mohammedan invasion of India, 


1066 a. of Hastings; 


1096-99 The. first of the Crusades. (Godfrey. ot 
Bouillon, leader); capture of Jerusalem. 
1147-49 The second Crusade (Conrad IIL; Lous 
VII., leaders). 
1172 Ireland conquered _ by Henry II. 
1187 Saladin recaptured Jerusalem. 
1189-92 The third Crusade (Frederick Barbarossa, 
oe II., Richard Coeur de Lion, leaders; 
Acre captured. 
1202-4 ane fourth Crusade (Count Baldwin of 


Flanders). 

1206 Jenghis Khan, founder of Mogul Empire, 
begins his rule; conquers China, 1215; Cen- 
tral Asia, 1221. 

1215 a J ope of England granted Magna Charta 

une 

1228-29 The fifth Crusade (Frederick IT.). 

1233 The Inquisition established in Spain by Pope 
Gregory IX.; revived there in 1480; sup- 
pressed by Napoleon in Spain in 1808; re- 
stored in 1814; finally abolished in 1820. 

1248-54 Rt sixth Crusade, under Louis IX. (St. 


1258 Assen of Knights and Burgesses of ea 
land (the ‘‘Mad Parllament’’). 
1259-92 Reign of Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khan. 
1265 First representative Parliament in England. 
1271-95 Marco Polo’s travels in Far East. 
1291 Origin of Swiss Confederation. 
295 First regular English Parliament; it became a 
legislative power in 1308. 
Beginning of One Hundred Years’ War. 
Ouepreas of the ‘Black Death” plague in 
uro 
Wat Tyler" 's rebellion, England. 
pes is aaa burned at stake at Constance, 


uly 
Battle of Agincourt, Oct. 25. 
Joan of Arc was burned, May 30, at ae , 
1450-55 Gutenberg printed, at Mentz, the first 
book from movable type—the 42-line 2 
volume Bible in Latin. , 
Constantinople taken by the Turks. 
The Wars of the Roses began. 
Caxton set up his printing press in England. 
Bartholomew Dias rounded Cape of Good Hope. 
ee Columbus discovered Amer a 
ict. 12. 
Cabot discovered east coast of ore pe June 24 
Vasco da Gama reached India 
Savonarola burned as heretic, 
Italy, May 23. 
Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, April 8. 
—— Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 
1517 The Reformation began in Germany; perse- 
cution of Protestants commenced in France. 
1519-21 Conquest of Mexico by Cortes. 
1531-35 Pizarro conquered Peru. 
1534 Cartier ascended St. Lawrence River. 
—— Act of Supremacy makes the King head of the 
Church of England. 
535 First English Bible printed by Miles Coverdale. 
536-9 Monasteries closed in Sngland. 
1545 Council of Trent convened. 
1565 Revolt of the Gat eer age 
le 
1572 St. Bartholomew m cre, France, Aug. 24. . 
1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 
—— Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 
re America, born at Roanoke te Va., 


g. 18. 
1588 Spant sh Armada defeated, July 21-29. io aie 
1598 Edict of Nantes, giving ‘toleration to Hugue- 
nots, signed April 13. 
1603 gee ¢ England and Scotland wee under 
ames 
1607 oe Va., settled, May 13. 

1609 Henry Hudson, in “Half Moon,” went up 
Hudson River, Bent 11; discovered Man- 
hattan Island, Sept. 4 

1615 Champlain entered Lake heap es 
1618 Thirty Years’ War in German 
1620 Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock D Dee. 21 

1098 Eawrarg COag eundet  aees 
st ferry between “¥. City and Jers 
City opened, Dec. 22. ” “sf 

1664 ae Amsterdam surrendered by Duten to 
glish, Sept. 8; became New York. 
1683 wilitam Penn made treaty with Tadiasal Jun 


ieee paket . the Edict of Nantes. 
1693 Beginning of England’s national debt. 
—- Rarthquane ty Sieily, 60,000 killed, Pept i 


Norman conquest of 


1492 


1497 
1498 


= "Florence, 
1513 


seer. Aree 


eee? es ee 


ra 


Memorable Dates. 
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1694 Founding of the Bank of England. 

1702 First Yale College commencement, Sept. 13. 

1703 Barthquake in Japan, 200,000 killed, Feb. 2. 

—— Founding of St. Petersburg, Russia. 

1704 Gibraltar taken by the English, July 24; 

Battle of Blenheim, Aug. 13. 

1707 Union of England and Scotlana,. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht, April 11. 

1714 Accession of House of Hanover, Aug. 1. 

1715 First Jacobite rebellion in Great Britain; the 
second in 1745. 

1717 Snow fell 10 to 20 ft. deep in New Engiand, 
Feb. 20-24. 

1720 South Sea Bubble burst; financial panic. 

1745 Battle of Fontenoy, April 30; siege and capture 
of Louisburg by ew England Colonial 
troops, June 17. . 

1754-63 French and Indian War in America. 

1755 Earthquake in Portugal, 50,000 killed at 
Lisbon, Nov. 1. 

1756 Black Hole suffocation in Calcutta. 

1759 Wolfe captured Quebec, Sept. 13. 

1765 Stamp Act enacted by Parliament, March 22. 

N. Y., R. L, Del., Mass., Conn., N. J., Pa., 
Md. and S. C. hold Stamp Act Congress at 
aoe City and issue a Declaration of Rights, 
ct. 7. 
1770 Boston Massacre, March 5. 
1772 ais? Ty huahasaee of Poland; second, 1793; third, 


1773 Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 16. 
1774 First Continental Congress, Sept. 5-Oct. 26, 
Philadelphia. 

1775 First American Anti-Slavery Society founded 
by Quakers, April 14, Phila. 

Battle of Lexington, April 19. 

First British flag hauled down at_sea in the 
American Revolution when the sloop Unity, 
Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured British 
eet een Margaretta, off Machias, Me., 

ay 12. 

— Second Continental Congress agrees on Articles 
of Confederation, May 20. 

—— Mecklenburg, North Carolina, Declaration of 
Independence, May 20. 

—— Washington appointed by Congress head of 


| 


American Army, June 15. 
Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17. 

1776 Tom Paine published “Common Sense.” 

— Declaration of Independence, July 4. 

— Battle of Long Island, Aug. 27. 

—— Battle of Harlem Heights, Sept. 16. 

—— Nathan Hale executed, Sept. 22. 

— — Washington crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 
25-26, and defeated British at Trenton. 

1777. Washington wins Battle of Princeton, Jan. 3. 

—— Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Fourth 
Continental Congress, June 14. 

—— Battle of Bennington, Vt., Aug. 15. 

—— Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, Oct. 17. 

—_—- Articles of Confederation adopted by Con- 
gress, Noy. 15. 

1778 Wyoming Valley, Pa., massacre, by Indians 
and Tories, July 4. 

-—-N. H., Mass., R. I., Conn. N. Y., Va. and 
S. C. sign the Articles of Confederation, 
July 9; N. C., July 21; Ga., July 24; N. Ja 
Nov. 26. 

—- oo fleet arrived in Narragansett Bay 


uly 29. 
Franklin negotiated U. S. treaty with France, 
American independence, Feb. 6. 


recognizi 
vane ‘Articles of Confederation, 


1779 Delaware signs 
Feb. 12-May 5. 

— Capt. Cook killed in Hawaii, Feb. 14. 

—— Gapture of Serapis by Paul Jones, Sept. 23. 

und frozen over. 


1780 Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in U. 8.), 
are 


1781 Congress announces complete ratification of 
Articles of 


address at Fraunces’s Tavern, N. Y., Dec. 4; 
palms Be we popnmn teats Dec. 23, and 
retires to 2 ernon, Va. 

—— Earthquake in Calabria, Italy, 60,000 killed, 


1784 Congress ratifies treaty with Great 
: Britain, Jan. 14. 
—— First ly paper in America, Advertiser, 
issued at Philadelphia. 
—— John Fitch operated his steamboat on Dela- 


ware River. 


1786 Shay's rebellion in Massachusetts. 
—— U.S, Mint established at Philadelphia, Oct. 16. 
1787 U. S. Constitution drawn up at a convention 
of delegates from the States at Phila., May 
_14: ratified by Convention, Sept. 17. ; 
_ vee raeags impeached; acquitted, 1795, 
Apr Z 
1788 First settlement in Australia, Jan. 26. “ 
1789 First U. S. Presidential election, February, 
— U.S. Constitution in effect in ratifying States, 
March 4. 
—— First U. S. Congress meets, N. Y., April 6. 
—— Washington inaugurated President, April 30." 
— rae Nag Revolution began; Bastile stormed, 
uly 14, 
—— U.S. Supreme Court created, September. 
1792 France proclaimed a Republic, Sept. 21. 
—— First Canadian Legislature. 
—— Cotton gin invented by Eli Whitney, 
1793 Canada forbids slave importation. 
—— Louis XVI. of France executed, Jan. 21. 
—— Cornerstone of National Capital, at Washing- 
ton, laid by Pres. Washington, Sept. 18. 
96 Vaccination discovered by Jenner. { 
97 Earthquake on west coast South America, 
41,000 killed at Quito, Feb. 4. 
98 The Irish rebellion. 
— Lord Nelson defeats French fleet in Battle of 
the Nile, Aug. 1. 
1799 Bonaparte declared First Consul, November. 
—— George Washington died, Dec. 14. 
1800 Sixth Congress (2d session) meets (or first 
time) at Washington, Nov. 17. 
—— Battle of Marengo, June 14; Battle of Hohen- 
linden, Dec. 3. 
1801 Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 1;-— 
first Parliament of United Kingdom. \ 
1802 U. S. Military Academy at West Point estab- 
lished, March 16. 
1803 England and France renew wat. 
—— Louisiana purchased from the French, 
1804 Fie ore i hosabi duel fought on Palisades, N. J., — 
— Diapeieon Bonaparte proclaimed Emperor of 
France, May 18. a 
1805 Battle of Trafalgar: death of Nelson, Oct. 21. 
—— Detroit destroyed by fire, June 11. 
— Battle of Austerlitz, Dec. 2. 
1806 End of the Holy Roman Empire. 
1807 British take Copenhagen. 
—— Abolition of slave trade in British dominions, 
March 25. x 
—— Peace of Tilsit, July 7. i eee 
—— Fulton’s first steamboat voyage, New York to 
Albany, Aug. 11. ' 
1811 Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, south 
of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed small 


long. The quakes began on Dec. 16. 

—_— First Mississippi and Ohio River steamboat 
left Pittsburgh, Oct. 14. 

1812 Second United States war with Great Britain, 
declared, June 19 

—— The French exp 

ans, Sept. 16. 
1813 ed victory on Lake Erie, Sept Ae: Buffalo, — 


pol 
26-29: decisively beaten at, Leipzig, Oct. 1 
19; Wellington drives the French from Spain. 


—— Allies capture Paris, h 
‘abdicates, April 11; Louis XVIII. restored 
to throne, May 3; Congress of Vienna 
opened, Nov. 3. 

British burned White House at- Washington, 


Aug. 24, 5 
—— Battle of Lake Champlain, Macdonough's — 


. . 24, 
1815 Agnes defeated British at New “Orleana, 


an. 8. 

—— Napoleon returned from Jlba to France, 
March 1; the ‘‘Hundred Days,” March 20- 

June 22; Napoleon defeated at Waterloo, 


Alliance formed Rene 26. 
1817 Work begun on Erie Canal, July 4; formal 
opening at New York, Nov. 4, 


the Savannah, which went from BEN. 
’ 


and went from Savannah to Liverpool (May 
22-June 20). , 
Florida soared trom Spain, Feb. 22. 


21. Napoleon 
sso extn, wins independence from Spain. 
1821-29 Greek War for independence. 


edition to Moscow; city burned 


1814 Stephenson invents the locomotive. Pe 
ot’ ; 


- 


June 18; sent to St. Helena, Oct. 16; Holy 


1818 Imprisonment for debt abolished at New York, — : 
Dec. 6. nae 
1819 First steamboat crossed the Atlantic. This is 
was ; 


ied at St. Helena, May 5. eo 


4 


towns and sregtet Reelfoot Lake, 14 miles 


he 


* 
; 
4? 
2. 
\ 
a) 


aa j 
yy” 
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Memorable Dates. . g 


1822 Famine in Ireland. 

—— Revolution in Portugal; separation of Brazil. 
1823 Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. 

1824. Visit of Lafayette to America. 


-1825 Trade unions allowed in England. 


Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
25, and reached N. Y. City, Nov. 4. 
1828 First passenger railroad in United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohio) was begun, July 4. 
—— War between Russia and Turkey. 
—— Catholics readmitted to British Parliament. 


~ 1829 Welland Canal opened. 


1830. Revolution in France, Orleanist succession. 

1831 First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Schenectady, Aug. 9. 

1832 wil ape ordinance in South Carolina, 
Nov. 19. 

18383 Steamship Royal William crossed from Nova 
Seotia to England. 

—— Fire at New York; 70 houses burned. 

—— First opera house opened at N. Y., Nov. 18. 

— Abolition of slavery throughout British Empire. 

1834 Last lottery in England, Aug. 28. 

1835 Morse invented the electric telegraph. 

— Great fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17; 674 
buildings burned. 

1838 Fire destroyed 1,158 buildings at Charleston, 
S. C., April 27, 

1839 Earthquake at Martinique; 700 killed. 

1840 British opium war with China. 

—— Lieut. Chas. Miller, U.S. N., discovered the 
Antarctic Continent, Jan. 19. 

1841 Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 

1842 Fire at Hamburg, Germany, destroyed 1,992 
buildings, May 4. 

—— Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. 

1843 First telegraph line in U. S., Washington to 
Baltimore, 

1845 Texas annexed. 

—— Fire destroyed 1,000 buildings at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April 10. 

—— Fire destroyed 1,300 buildings at N. Y., June 
28; and 600 buildings at Albany. 

— ‘appt ite Academy at Annapolis, opened, 

ct. 10. 

1846, Sewing machine completed by Howe. 

'— McCormick’s reaping machine perfected. 

— The Irish potato famine. 

— British corn laws repealed, June 26. 

——— ae wee Mexico began; treaty signed, July 4, 


1847 Battle of Chapultepec, Sept. 13. 

1848 Louis Philippe dethroned in France; second 
Republic set up. Revolutionary uprisings in 

| many European countries. 
—— Washington Monument, at Washington, D. C., 
: begun July 4. 

——— Fire destroyed 3,000 buildings at Constanti- 
nhople, Aug. 16. 

—— Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

—— Fugitive Slave Law passed. 

1851 Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. 

—— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings at San Francisco, 
May 3-5; aiso 500 buildings there June 22. 

—— N. Y. Central railroad, N. ¥. City to Albany, 
opened Oct. 8. 

—— First International Exhibition, London. 

1852 Louis Napoleon became Emperor of France. 

1853 Crimean War began. 

—— World’s Fair opened at Crystal Palace, N. Y. 
City, July 14. ; : 

1854 Japan opened by Commodore Perry. 

1855 Sebastopol falls; Crimean War ends, Sept. 8. 

1857 The great mutiny in India; broke out May 10. 

—— The Dred Scott decision. 

— First Atlantic cable begun to be laid, Valentia, 
Treland, Aug. 5: first messages, Aug. 5, 1858. 

>— Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants 

j killed by Mormons in Utah, Sept. 16. 

-1858 Bast India ee dissolved, Aug. 2; govern- 
ment of India transferred to the British 


Crown. 
1859 John Brown's raid on Harpers Ferry, Va., Oct. 
F 16; a) was hanged at Charlestown, W. Va., 


ec, 2. 

—— First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., 
by Edward L. Drake, Aug. 26. 

—— War between Austria and Sardinia (assisted by 
France); Battle of Magenta, June 4; Battle 
of Solferino, June 24. 


—— First Pullman sleeping car run, Bloomington to 


Chicago, Sept. 1. 
1860 Prince of Wales visited the U. s. 
—— South © 


May 13; Battle of Bull ‘Run, July 21; Mc- 


Clellan given command of Union Army, Nov. 
1; Mason and Slidell affair, Nov. 3. 

1862 Grant captures Forts Henry and Donelson, 
Feb. 6 and 16; Monitor defeats Merrimac, 
March 9; Farragut captured New Orleans, 
April 25; McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, 
March-August; Battles of Antietam, Sept. 
17; Fredericksburg, Dec. 13. f 

—— Preliminary proclamation by President Lincoln 
announcing that on Jan. 1, 1863, slaves 
would be declared free in territory then in 
rebellion. 

1863 Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1. 
In this proclamation he declared free forever 
the slaves in Ark., Tex., La., (certain parishes 
excepted); Miss., Ala., Fla., Ga.,.S. Car., 
N. Car., and Va. (W. Va. and other portions 
excepted). About 3,120,000 slaves were thus 
freed; 830,000 slaves in the excepted parts 
were not freed under the proclamation. 

— Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, Nov. 19. 

—— Hooker defeated at Chancellorsyille, May 2-4; 
Lee defeated at Gettysburg, July 1-3; Grant 
captures Vicksburg, July 4; Battles of 
Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout Moun- 
tain, Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 

—— Draft riots at N. Y. City, July 15-16. 

—— French set up Maximilian, Austrian Archduke, 
as Emperor of Mexico; on their withdrawal, 
Feb., 1867, he was captured and executed, 
June 19. 

1864 War between Prussia and Denmark. 

—— Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spot- 
sylvania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; 
Sherman’s March to Atlanta, May-July; he 
captured Savannah, Dec. 21; U.S. S. Kear- 

i Sarge sinks the raider Alabama, June 19. 

1865 The Ist Artiliery fired last shot of Civil War, 
and Confed. Gen. Lee surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox, April 9. ( 

—— Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, at Washing- 
ton, April 14; died, April 15. 

-—— Slavery abolished in the U. 8S. by adoption, 
by over three-fourths of the states, of the 
13th amendment-to the Constitution, pro- 
claimed as in effect, Dec. 18. 

1866 Fire destroyed centre of Portland, Me., and 
made 2,000 homeless, July 4, 

—— Fenians invaded Canada. 

—— Secoud Atlantic cable laid; completed, July 27, 
ip Fitst (1857-8) had lasted only a little 


walle. * 

—— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings at Quebec, 
Canada, Oct. 13, 

1867 Alaska purchased from Russia, March 30. 

—— The Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 

1867-68 Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration 
of the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished 
in 1871; Constitution promulgated in 1889. 

1868 President Andrew Johnson impeached, tried 
and acquitted, March-May. 

—— U.S.-China (Burlingame) treaty, July 4. 

—— Earthquake in Perw~ and Ecuador, 25,000 
killed, Aug. 13-15. ’ 

—— Queen Isabella flees from Spain, Sept. 30. 

1869 Financial ‘‘Black Friday” in New York, Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. 

—— Red River rebellion in Canada. 

—— Suez Canal opened, Noy. 17. 

1870 Franco-Prussian War begun, July 19; France 
proclaimed a Republic, Sept. 4. 

—— Rome added to Kingdom of Italy. 

1871 The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
Paris captured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frankfort 
Meg Franco-Prussian War, May 10. 

—— The great fire in Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 18, 
bidgs. destroyed; est. loss, $196,000 00 
The flames started in Mrs. 0’ ’s barn, 
either from spontaneous combustion of hay’ 
or from a kick of a cow, upsetting a lantern’ 

1872 Col. Jas, Fisk jr., “King of Wall Street,"’ shot 
at N. Y. by Edw. S. Stokes, Jan. 6: he died 

- apa PR te ota got 4 Pav: in prison. 

— re oston, Nov. 9; 
anced . 748 buildings 

1873 Fifth Avenue Theatre burned, N. We lJaniy: 

—— Panic at N.Y. began with bank failures on 


Sept. 20. 
1874 Charley Ross, 4, kidnay tro} 
Germantown, Pa., wees moms sin 


—— “Boss” W. M. Tweed at N. Y., convict of 
fraud, Nov. 19, and sentenced 12 vee in 
rison; in June, 1875, the court released him 
om Blackwell's Island prison on a techni- 
cality; he-was committed to Ludlow St. 
Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 1875. 
and. went to Cuba, then to Spain, brought 
back to N. ¥. Mel in Nov., 1876; he died in 
Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. 
1876 Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 


: 
é 


ad) alee. tee fore Db 
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~ Memorable Dates. 691 
1876 Jarrett and Palmer train, New York to San | —+~ Hawaii made a republic, July 4. 
Francisco, left Jersey City, May 31; arrived | —— First gasoline vehicle in operation, July 4. 
, San Francisco, June 4; time of journey, 83 restored to 


hours 45 minutes, 
— Battle of Little Big Horn, Custer massacre, 
June 25. 
— Telephone invented by Bell; first intelligible 
message sent, March 10. 
—— Hallett’s Reef (Hell Gate) blown up, Sept. 2. 
— Brooklyn Theatre fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 
Russia declares war on Turkey, April 24. 
Fire swept over 600 acres of City of St. John, 
N. B:, June 20; 100 lives lost. 
Bleven Molly Maguires hanged at Pottsville 
i Pa., for murders in coal region, June 21. 
Strike on B. and O., Penn., and other railways, 
eokue called, riots, many killed} began 


y 1. 

Congress at Berlin, June 13-July 13, settles the 
Turkish question. Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
Serbia and Roumania made independent. 

“T"" opened in New York, April 30. 

Masked burglars got $2,757,700 at Manhattan 
Savings Institution, N. Y., Oct. 27. 

Incandescent electric lamp invented by Edison. 

English massacred at Kabul, Sept. 4. 

East River frozen over, people crossed on foot. 

President Garfield shot, July 2; died, Sept. 19. 

Fire kills 850 at Ring Theatre, Vienna, Dec. 8. 

Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20. 

Tuberculosis germ discovered by Dr. Koch. 

Fire destroyed Kingston, Jamaica, Dec. 11. 

Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy. 
(Renewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) 

Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death, scores 
injured. 

Standard time went into effect in U. S., Nov. 18. 

Panic at N. Y., failure of Marine Bank and 
Jas. R. Keene, May 5. 

Lient. Greely and six companions, survivors of 
Arctic Expedition, found. June 22. 

Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty presented to 
U. S., at Paris, July 4. 

Death of Gordon at Khartoum, Jan. 26. 

Washington Monument dedicated, Feb. 21; 
opened to public, Oct. 9, 1888. 

First electric street railway in U. S., at Balti- 
more, opened Sept. 1: 

Hell Gate rocks blown up, Oct. 10. 

Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; 7 police 
killed, 60 wounded, May 4. “ 

Steve Brodie jumped from Brooklyn Bridge, 
July 23. 

Charleston, S. C., earthquake, Aug. 31. 

Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island unveiled 
in presence of 1,000,000 people. The World 
raised $100,000 to erect pedestal, Oct. 28. 

Fire kills 200 at Opera Comique, Paris, May 
25; and 200 at theatre, Exeter, England, 


Sept. 4. 

Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 

perish. 

Interstate Commerce Law, Feb. 4. ' 

ree cueaerd, in eastern part of U. S., March 

Brazil became a republic. 

Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,209 lives lost. 

First electrocution for crime in N. Y. State. 
The victim was William Kemmler, who 
murdered Matilda Ziegler on Mch. 29, 1889. 
Put to death in the chair at Auburn State 

. _ Prison, Aug. 6. 
Park Place disaster. N. Y., 64 killed, Aug. 22. 

Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass., 
threw bomb, with poor aim, at Russell Sage, 
in financier’s office, N. Y. City; he blew 
himself to pieces, Dec. 4. 

Fire destroyed 28 lives at Hotel Royal, N. Y., 
Feb. 6; and 600 in building, St. John’s, N. F., 


July 8. 
—— Pinkerton guards killed several steel strikers at 
Homestead, Pa., July 16. 
1893 World's Fair at Chicago, opened, May 1. 
—— Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii deposed, Jan. 16. 
1894 Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25; Battle 
of Yalu, Beph 17; treaty of Shimonoseki, 
* ‘April 17, 1895, gave a Liaotung Penin- 
sula, Formosa and the Pescadores. 
—— Strike of mine workers throughout U. S., 
followed by that of Pullman Car manufac- 
tory workers and then by order from Eugene 
VV. Debs for general strike of American Ry. 
union men; trouble centred. at Chicago 
where, after Federal Court had enjoined 
strikers, President Cleveland sent Federal 
troops, July 2. Many died in conflict, vast 
roperty loss. U.S. troops withdrawn, July 
19; Gov. Altgeld recalled State militia, Aug. 
7, a day after union called strike off. 


— Capt. Dreyfus degraded, Dec. 23; 
1906 


1896 


___— First successful mechanical aeroplane flight by 


_—. The Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. 


rank, July 12, 19 


1895 Roentgen ray discovered by W. K. Roentgen, 


a German physicist. 

Cuban Reyolution began, Feb. 20. at 

President Cleveland appointed Venezuela 
Boundary Commission, Jan. 1; treaty signed, 
Feb. 2, 1897. 

Defeat of Italian Army by Menelek at Adowa 
in Abyssinia, March 1. 

“Greater New York" bill signed, May 11. 

Tornado killed several hundred at St. Louts, 
May 17. 

The Turkish-Greek War. 

Fire killed 150 at Charity bazaar, Paris, May 4, 

Klondike gold rush began, July 1. 

U.S. battleship Maine blown up in harbor of 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost. 

War began between Spain and the United 
States. Diplomatic relations broken, April 
21; Cuban blockade declared, April 22; 
war declared by Spain, April 4, by United 
States, April 25. 

Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay, May 1. i 

Battles of San Juan and El Caney, July 1-3. 

Battle of Santiago de Cuba, Adm. Cervera’s 
Spanish fleet destroyed, July 3. 

Annexation of Hawaii to U. S., July 7. ¢ 

Peace protocol signed between the United 
States and Spain, Aug. 12. yall 

Peace treaty signed. by American and Spanish 
delegates at Paris, Dec. 10, the U. S. ace |— 
quiring the Philippines and Porto Rico. 


—— Battle of Omdurman, Sept. 2; Sudan recovered 4 


1899 Spanish treaty ratified by U. S. Senate, Feb. 6 

—— Universal Peace Conference at Hague called by 
Czar, May 18. ; 

— The South African War began, Oct. i1; Gen 
Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith re- | 
lieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, June 5; — 
1900; war ended, May 31, 1902. \ 

—— Philippine-American War began, Feb. 4. ai. 

—— bacon Hotel fire (N..Y.), March 17; 45 lives 
ost. , 

1900 Chicago drainage canal opened, Jan. 2.) 

—— Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 

— Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. 

—— Great fire at Ottawa and Hull, Canada, April 


26. , 
Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 
lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 
—— The Galveston tornado, Sept. 8; 6,000 lives lost. 
1901 Death of Queen Victoria, Jan. 22. ( 
—— J. P. Morgan organized U. 8. Steel Corp. . 
—— Aguinaldo captured by Gen. Funston, March — 
23: U. S. established civil government in the’ 
Philippines, May 3. J i 
— Northern Pacific Railway stock ‘‘corner” and — 
panic, May 9. be rod 
—— Pan-American Exposition, (Buffalo, N. ¥-.), 
May 1-Nov. 2. ve 
—— Jacksonville, Fla., swept by $11,000,000 fire, 
May 3. 7 . 
—— Assassination of President McKinley, Sept. 6. 
— Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across At ntic!) ae 
from England to Newfoundland, Dec. 12h 
First message sent in Dec., 1902. 
1902 St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. © 
—— Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite == 
miners, May 12. Settled by “President 
Roosevelt's commission, Oct. 23. ‘ATG 
—— Fire destroyed 456 buildings at Paterson, N.J., © 
Feb.; and 115 people at a church, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Sept. 20. ' see 
—— Cuban’ Republic inaugurated, May 20; rights S¢ 


and franchises of France in Panama Canal 


bought by U. S., June 28. Cae 
___ First [nternational Arbitration Court opened, ~ 
Hague, October. : joie 
1903 Kishineff massacre. 3 
— Alaska boundary treaty ratified by U.S.,Feb.11, | 
__— U. §.-Philippine cable completed, message sent 
around the world in 12 minutes, July 4 
—— Panama Revolution, Nov. 3; republic 
nized by U. S., Nov. 6 


u 
bo) «Lt 


the Wright Brothers, Dec. 17. iat | 
—— Fire kills 602 at Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, 


Dee. 30. , 

1904 The great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 
puildings destroyed. a 

—— St. Louis Exposition (Louisiana Purchase) 


‘ v 
opened, May 1. Be 


ey hy Sse Be 


recog- 
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1904 The United States occupied Panama Canal 
Zone. 

—— Commercia) business transacted by radio first 
time in world, through Signal Corps Station 
in Alaska, Aug. 6. 

—— Subway opened, New York, Oct. 27. 

1905 Port Arthur surrendered to Japanese, Jan, 2. 

—— Battle.of Mukden, Feb. 20-March 15. 

— Battle of Sea of Japan, May 27-28. 

-——— Peace terms between Japan and Rugsia agreed 
on at Boremqurh, N. H., Aug. 25; treaty 
signed, Sept. 5. 

J. W. Alexander and J. H. Hyde resigned con- 
trol of Equitable Life. Assurance Soc., N. Y. 
City, June 10. 

—— Norway dissolved union with Sweden. 

—— Earthquake killed 1,500 at Valparaiso, Chill; 

ais property loss, $100,000,000. 

1906 San Francisco earthquake and conflagration; 
over 500 lives were lost; property loss, $400,- 
000,000; April 18-19. 

1907 pet aueee killed 1,400, Kingston, Jamaica, 

? Jan, 


—— Wall Street’s “silent panic,’’ March 14. 

—— Coal mine fire killed 400, Fairmount, W. Va. 

— Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 

—— Bridge over St. Lawrence at Quebec collapsed, 
29 


ug. 29, 

U. Ss Judge K. M. Landis, Chicago, fined 
Standard Oil $29,240,000 for rebating, Aug. 
3; decision was upset on appeal and fine was 
dismissed, March 10, 1909: 

U.S. battleship fleet left Hampton Roads, Va., 
for cruise around the world, Dec. 16; reached 
Hampton Roads on return, Feb. 22, 1909. 


| 


1908 Interborough tube under East River, at N. Y. 


City opened, Jan. 9. 
— Fire killed 169 at theatre, Boyertown, Pa., 
Jan. 13; and 174 at school at Collinwood, 
Ohio, March 4. 
Hudson River (McAdoo) tubes, at N. Y. City 
opened, Feb. 26. : 
Chelsea, Mass., fire, April 12. 


gambling in N. Y. State, June 11. 

District of Columbia Supreme Court sentenced 
Samuel Gompers and others to prison for 
contempt of court in Bucks stove case, Dec. 

—— Earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria killed 
76,000, Messina partly destroyed, Dec. 28. 

1909 R. E, Peary, U. S. N., discovered North Pole, 
April 


6. 
-—— ieisonsFhiton celebration, New York, Sept.- 


-— Gov. Hughes signed biil geoliehine race track 


» Oct.-Noy. | 
1910 Republic of Portugal established. 


—— Union of South Africa formed. May 31. 
1911 U. S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 
y combine dissolved, May 15; same decree as 

to American Tobacco Co.. May 29. 

—— The Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

—— Postal banks established in United States, at 
N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis and Boston, Aug. 1. 

—— Triangle Saal factory fire, N. Y., 148 killed, 


March 25. 
— Flood = Yangtse River, China; 100,000 


drowned. 
—— President Diaz of Mexico resigned, May 25. 


—— The South Pole discovered, Dec. 14, by Capt. 
Roald Amundsen. 


——— China proclaimed a republic, Oct. 31. 


_ 1912 Balkan War began. 


—— Equitable Building burned, Van. 9; 6 lives lost. 
—— Steamship Titanic wrecked by iceberg oft 
, _Canadian coast, April 14-15; 1,517 lost. 
1913 Ohio. and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 
lives lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 
—— Peace Palace at Hague dedicated. 


— ae explosion, Cardiff, Wales, 400 killed, Oct. 


—s ag ete balloon, Z-2, exploded over Johannis- 
hall, Germany, 28 died, Oct. 17. 

1914 World War. began in Europe. Archduke 
Francis of Austria assassinated at Sara- 
jevo, June 28; Austria declared war on 
Serbia, July 28; Germany invaded France 
at Cirey, Russian troops invaded German: ; 
Aug. 2; Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7: 
ea a Expeditionary Force Janded in 
France, Aug. 16; Germans occupied Brussels, 
Aug. 20; Japan declared war on Germany, 
Aug. 23; Austria declared war on Japan, 
Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded and damaged, 
Aug. 25; Battle of the Marne, Sept. 6-10; 
Germans occupied Antwerp, Oct. 9; De 
Wet's rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
Japanese capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First 

j Battle of Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser 


Emden’ destroyed at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. | 


Memorable Dates. 


—— United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mex., April 21. 

—— Great fire in Salem, Mass, June 25; 1,000 
buildings destroyed. / 

—— Panama Canal opened, Aug. 15. 

— Cape Cod Canal opened. 

1915 British naval victory, North Sea, off Dogger 
Bank, Jan. 24; German official submarine 
“blockade” of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; 
British ‘‘Orders in Council” to prevent com- 
modities reaching or leaving Germany, 
March 1; Second Battle of Ypres, April 
22-28 (first poison gas attack of war): 
Germans invade Baltie provinces of Russia, 
April 30; Italy denounces treaty of Triple 
Alliance, May 4; steamship Lusitania sunk 
by German submarine off Head of Kinsale, 
Ireland, May 7; 1,198 lives lost, of which 
124 were Americans. The submarine was 
the J-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger: 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied 
forces land at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Cavell 
shot at Brussels, Oct. 12; Italian liner 
Ancona sunk, Noy. 9. 1 

——— Panama - Pacific International Exposition 
opened, (San Francisco), Feb. 20. 

--— Wireless communication between Japan and 
United States established, July 27. 

1916 Germans attack Verdun, Feb. 21-28: rebel 

rising in Dublin, April 24; naval battle off 

Jutland, May 31; Third Battle of Ypres, 

June 2; sinking of British warship Ham p- 

shire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 

sailors saved), by German mine in Orkneys, 

Scotland, June 5: Battle of Somme, July 

1-10; Second Battle of Somme, July 14 

Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, July 27; 

President Wilson's peace note published, 

Dec. 20. 

— Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Villa, 
March 9; Pershing entered Mexico to punish 
Villa, March 15; fight at Parral, Mexico, 
April, 12; agreement, May 2; Protocol of 
withdrawal signed, Nov. 24. 

—— Black Tom dock explosion and fire, 
City, July 30; $33,000,000 loss. 

1917 Germany begins unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; 
United States declared a state of war ex- 
isted with Germany, April 6; Russian Czar 
abdicates, March 15; first American troops 
landed in France, June 26: Russia pro- 
claimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War by airplane 
bomb (1st Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimons, M. R. C.) 
after U. S. entry, Sept. 4; first shot by Amer- 
ican troops in France, Oct. 27: first American 
casualties in France,, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seize supreme power in Russia, 
Nov. 7; Battle of Cambrai, Novy. 20-Dec. 4; 
United States declared a state of war existed 
with Austria, Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, 
Dec. 9; U. S. Gov't took over control of 
railroads, Dee. 28. 

— aoe Constantine of Greece abdicated, June 12, 

—-— Halifax disaster, Dec, 6; explosion of a muni- 
tion ship in harbor in collision caused fire 
that laid in ruins one-third of the city; 
killed 1,226, with 400 others missing; de- 
stroyed 3,000. houses, with $20,000,000 


damage. : 

1918 President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8; peace signed 
at Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks 
ade ae oat boned and Germany, 

a W 
einer Ae Arak ae @ and Turkey on the 
Germany and Finland, March 7; Battle 


Jersey 


of Russia, the Empress, their four daughters 
Dolgoroukott, Dr. 


and a 
were shot by paar orders at jek atoning 
m, 


Bolshevists ass 
Grand Duke 


Wes aurea the 
Constantinovich and Ivan Constaatinovine 
rn ebe, PEE 
pt. -16; 
Jnited 8 take St. Mihiel, Sept, 
13; Battle of } euse-Argonne, Sept. 26 
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Memorable Dates. 693 
to Nov. 11; Franco-American attack in | —— Wall St., N. Y., bomb explosion, killed over 
Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack breaks 30; injured over 100; did over $2,000,000 


Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signs 


property damage, Sept. 16. 


armistice and surrenders, Sept. 29; Ferdinand |] _—_ Harthquakes and landslides in Kansu Province 


of Bulgaria abdicates, Oct. 5; United States 
troops capture St. Etienne, Oct. 6. 

Allies capture Cambrai, le Cateau and Ron- 
croy, Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, Bruges 
and Lille, Oct. 17; Germans in third peace 
note accept President Wilson's terms and 
recall submarines to their bases, Oct. 20; 
British and Italiams cross the Piave, Oct. 
27; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; 
Hungarian Republic proclaimed in Budapest, 
and Republic of German-Austria in Vienna, 
Noy. 1; Austria accepts truce terms, Noy. 
4; United States troops capture Sedan, 
Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Noy. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a_ republic, 
Noy. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, Nov. 9; he 
flees to Holland, Nov. 10; armistice in 
World War signed at Senlis, Nov. 11; 
German fleet surrenders to British, Nov. 
21; United States troops enter Mainz, 
pci at American troops crossed Rhine, 

ec. 13. 

Malbone St. Tunnel rail (Br R. T.) wreck, 97 
Killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 

Peace Conference opens informally at Paris, 
Jan. 12; formally inaugurated at Versailles, 
Jan. 18; treaty signed at Versailles, June 
28; by the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of 
Germany and the Allied Powers; Presi- 
dent Wilson gave the treaty to the Senate, 
July 10; ratified by the German National 
Assembly, July 10; by the British Par- 
lament, July 25; and by King George, 
July 31; by the King of Italy, Oct. 7; by 


France, Oct. 13, and by Japan, Oct. 27;° 


defeated in the United States Senate, Nov. 19. 

Three U. S. Navy seaplanes left Trepassy, 
Newfoundland, May _ 16; one, the N-C 4, 
reached the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 
27; Plymouth, Engiand, May 31; Harry 
G. Hawker and MacKenzie Grieve fell in 
mid-ocean on an attempted flight, May 
18, from Newfoundland to Ireland but 
were rescued; John Alcock and A. W. 
Brown made, June 14-15. & non-stop air 
flight from Newfoundland to’ Ireland; a 
British dirigible balloon, R-34, left Scot- 
land, July 2, and descended in Mineola, 
L. L, July 6. It left for England, July 10, 
and arrived there July 13, The U. S. trans- 
continental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won 
by Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex. 
Pearson. 

Nation-wide bomb plot; at the home of At- 
torney Gen. Palmer, the Red was killed 


July 16. 

Dirigible balloon exploded, falling on_Iilinois 
Trust and Savings Bank Building, Chicago, 
killing 10; July 21. 

Thirty-one killed, 500 injured, in race riot, 
at Chicago, had 27. 

Boston police strike, began Sept. 9. 

Steel workers strike all over U..S., beginning 
Sept. 22; railway strike in Engiand began 
Sept. 27; soft coal miners in U. S. began 
strike, Oct. 31. ' 

The United States Senate for the second time 
defeated the German treaty, March 19. 

The U. §S. transport Buford (Soviet Ark) 
took to Finland Emma Goldman, Alexander 
Berkman and 200 other Reds (Dec. 1919- 
Jan., 1920). 

The Highteenth Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution, providing for Nation-wide 
Prohibition, was proclaimed in effect Jan. 16. 

erick A. Parmenter, shoe factory pay- 
master at South Braintree, Mass., was 
robbed of $15,000 and shot to death. Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, anarchists 
from Italy were convicted, July 14, 1921, 
of the murder of Parmenter and were 
sentenced to death. The sympathy of 
radicals all over the world was aroused in 
their , and a campaign of bombings 
and strikes was carried on in the United 
States, Europe and South America, One 
legal appeal after another delayed the 
execution until Aug. 23, 1927. 

International Court of Justice adopted by 
League of Nations, Aug. 2. oa 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving e 
te women, was proclaimed in effect, Nag: 26. 


1921 


1924 


—_—_— 


in western China, bordering Tibet, killed 
over 100,000 persons and destroyed several 
hundred communities. Mountains were 
toppled over, and new valleys were created. 


President Harding signed joint resolution 
(passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 
1) of ,Congress declaring peace with Ger- 
many and Austria, July 2. The treaty was 
signed Aug. 25, at Berlin, by United States 
and German representatives; was ratified 
Sept. 17 by the German National Council; 
ratified by the United States Senate (66 
to 20) on Oct. 18. ; 

America’s Unknown Soldier was buried at 
Arlington National Cemetery, | near Wash- 
ington, Nov. Ll. 

Sinn Feiners burned Custom House, Dublin, 
May 25. 

Arkansas River floods and rain swept away 
665 houses at Pueblo, Col., making 3,500 
persons homeless; property loss over $20,- 
000,000; 1,500 dead or missing, June 3-4. 

Explosion of a new gas plant at Oppau, on the 
Rhine, Germany, killed hundreds and 
destroyed property worth millions, Sept. 21, 

Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, 
ZR-2, over Hull, England; 42, including 
U. S. Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met at 
Petter Nov. 11; it adjourned Feb. 6, 


Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre ‘col- _ 


lapsed at Washington, D. C.; 98 died from 
injuries, Jan. 28. 

Dirigible balloon Roma exploded descending 
at Hampton, Va.; 34 died of injuries, Feb. 21, 

Irish Free State established, Dec. 6. 

Last British troops of occupation evacuated 
Dublin, Dee. 17. 

Fourteen republics of Russia combined, in con- 
vention at Moscow, as the Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics, Dec. 20. 

French and Belgian troops began occupation 
of the Ruhr, Jan. 11. } 

The World's friendship airplane S-C II. reached 
Rio Janeiro, from New York, Feb. 8. 

100th anniversary of Delaware and Hudson, 


first centennial of an American railroad, was 


celebrated at New York City, April 23. 

Earthquake, followed by fires and tidal waves, 
destroyed part of Tokio and Yokohama, over 
100,000 were killed, Sept. 1. 

Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 16; 
French troops bi 
marching out of 
Aug. 18; the Agreement of London was 
formally signed Aug. 30 at London by 
mee and the powers concerned, and 

wen D. 


tion Payments. 

Nikolai Lenin (V. I. Ulianov), 54, Premier of 
Soviet Russia, died of apoplexy, near Mos- 
cow, Jan, 21. 

Former President Woodrow. Wilson died at his 
home, Wash: m, Feb. 3. 

U. 8S. Senate, 47 to 


tion of Sec'y of Navy Denby on account of 

oil leases, Feb. 11; he resigned, Feb. 18, as 

of March 10. : 

President Coolidge asked Atty. Gen. Daugherty 

4 og’ eo resign, which he did immediately, 
arc) : 


h 28. ‘ 
Twenty were killed, sixty injured, and property 


was destroyed for miles around when ex- 
ge destroyed nitration works at Nixon, 

. J. on Raritan River. Nearly 1,000,000 
gallons of ammonia nitrate blew up, March 1. 

Earthquake partly destroyed the capital city 
of San Jose, Costa Rica, March 4. 

U. S. Senate eee et with Britain on 
searching of rum fv ps 
coasts, eae — This was the first of the 
pacts of the kind. 

Three army airplanes left Santa Monica, Cal., 
March 6, on trip around the world; they 
reached N. Y. City on the return trip, Sept. 
8, and landed at Seattle, Wash., Sept. 28. 

Without a dissenting vote, or the formality of 
arolleall, the U. 8. Senate adopted the Reed 
amendment te the Immigration Bill, which: 
bars from admission to the U. 8: any Japanese 
except Ministers, members of the learned 
professions and arts, and students and their 
wives and children, April 15. 


an evacuation of Rubr by ¢ — 
ffenburg and Appenweier,, 


Young of the United States as 
sumed duties as Agent General of Repara- _ 


34, adopted resolution — 
asking President Coolidge to call forresigna- 


ships off U.S. 


mee 
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1924 mreO HDL of Greece inaugurated at Athens, 
M2; 


VW i. ' 
—— N. F. Leopold, jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
kidnapped for ransom and killed Robert 
Franks, 13, at Chicago, May 22; they pleaded 
guilty, July 21, and were sentenced to prison 
for life, 
—— The German Reichstag, 247 to 183, accepted 
the Dawes reparation plan, June 6. 
—— President Millerand of France resigned, June 11. 


—— The Prince of Wales began his American tour 


at N. Y., Aug. 29; he left Syosset, N. Y., 

Sept. 21 for his ranch, at High River, Alberta, 

Can.; he was at Duluth, Minn., Oct. 12; 

at Chicago, Oct. 3; with Henry Ford, at 
Detroit, Oct. 14; at Toronto, Can., Oct. 

15; he returned to N. Y. City, Oct, 24, and 

3 left there for England on a steamship, Oct. 25. 
— The ZR-3, dirigible, left Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. M.; arrived at New 

York, Oct. 15, 8:40 A. M.; reached Lake- 

hurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M. (all eastern standard 


time). 

1925 President Coolidge handed down his arbitral 
award in the controversy between Chile and 
Peru over possession of Tacna and Arica, 
calling for a plebiscite by which these 
provinces shall determine their own na- 
tionality, and holding that the town and 
Province of Tarata shall revert to Peru, 
March 9. Gen. John J. Pershing was made 

7h head of the Plebiscite Commission, but the 
entire proceedings were abandoned in 1926. 

—— The U.S. Senate ratified, March 13, a treaty 
recognizing Cuban sovereignty over the Isle 
of Pines; in effect, March 23. 

— A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
Indiana killed over 830 persons, injured 
3,800 and destroyed property valued at 
$10,000,000. The main path covered 165 
Miles, from Annapolis, Mo., to Princeton, 

! Ind., March 18. 

1925 2U0 were killed by the explosion of bombs in 

, the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, at Sofia, at the 

} funeral of Gen. Georghieff, who was as- 
Sassinated April 14. The dead included 
Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, ex- 
War Minister Davidoff, Gens. Naidenoff, 
Nezrezoff, Loloff, Zlatereff, and Popoff; 
Dept. Prefect Medelecheff, April 16. 

— Great Britain, by act of Parliament, restored 
the gold standard, May 5. 


-—— Earthquakes in Japan killed 381, hurt 526, 


destroyed 2,500 houses, and caused $50,- 
.000,000 property loss, May 23. 


ea Earthquakes partly destroyed the City of 


Santa Barbara, Cal, June 29. 


-—— John T. Scopes was found guilty at Dayton, 


Tenn., of having taught evolution in the 
high school and was fined 3100. 

The U.S. war fleet visited Australia and New 
Zealand in July-Oct. 

The 2 Chinese Nine Power Treaties of the 
Washington Arms ‘Conference were ratified 
at Washington by the U. S., France, Japan, 
Italy, Great Britain, China, Portugal, Bel- 
gium and Holland, Aug. 5. 


os Strike of anthracite coal miners began, Aug. 


31, in Pa.; ended, Feb. 12, 1926 

—— The U.S. Navy rigid dirigible airship Shenan- 
doah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., on 
Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn to 
pieces at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder squall 
while passing over Ava, Ohio; 14 of the crew 
were killed, including Lieut. Com. Zachary 
Lansdowne, Sept. 3. 

—— The Persian Nat'l Assembly deposed the Shah, 
head of the Kazar dynasty which had ruled 
since} 1779. 

—— The body of King Tutankhamen, who died 
3,275 years ago at the age of 15 to 18, was 
taken from its coffin in the royal subterran- 
ean tomb at Luxor, Egypt. 

Germany, ratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 
| 2' They were ratified by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium,= Italy, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, at London, Dec. 
They went into effect on Sept. 14, 1926. 
1926 The anthracite coal strike, which began Sept. 1, 
25, was secretly settled, at Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12; work resumed Feb. 18. The strike 
involved 828 mines in Pennsylvania, cost the 
miners $1,500,000 a day in wages, and caused 
& 30,000,000 ton shortage. 


en Gerald Chapman, noted mail robber, convicted 


of the murder, Oct. 12, 1924, of Policeman 
James Skelly, at New Britain, was hanged at 
Connecticut State Prison, April 6. 

-—— A general British strike, due to coal miners 
strike and lockout, and involving 2,500,000 


Memorable Dates. 


workers, began May 3; called off May 12, 
but the coal miners stayed out for months, 
—— Lieut. Com. Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., with 


Floyd G. Bennett, pilot, in the airplane 


Josephine Ford, left Kings Bay, Spitzbergen 
and flew to the North Pole and back, in 
15 hours, 51 minutes, May 9. They circled 
the Pole several times but dropped no flags, 
and found open water. Byrd's trip was made 
on a bee-line from Amsterdam Island to the 
Pole (got there about 9.15 A. M.), thence a 
bee-line to Verlegen Hook, New Friezeland, 
thence west to Amsterdam Island and home. 

— The airship pe oree. carrying the Amundsen- 
Elisworth-Mobile expedition from  Spitz- 
bergen to Alaska, left Kings Bay at 4.55 A.M. 
WN. Y. time, and crossed the North Pole, 
May 11, 10.30 P. M.,_ circling and 
dropping there the Norwegian, American 
and Italian flags. The news was sent by 
wireless from the balloon when going over 
the Pole. The balloon was seen at Point 
Barrow at 2.55 A. M., May 13, by The 
World observer with the Wilkins Party at 
Point Barrow, Alaska. She was headed 
south for Nome, but landed and ended her 
journey May 14, at Teller, Alaska. 

—— The Sesquicentennial Exposition, at Phila- 
delphia, opened, May 31. It closed Nov. 30. 

— The Eucharistic (Roman Catholic) Congress 

opened, at Chicago, June 20, and closed on 

June 24. 

great earthquake destroyed more than 2,000 

houses in the island of Rhodes in the Aegean 

Sea, June 26. The villages of Arkhangelo, 

Arnima, Apolakkia and Monolitho suffered 

most severely from the continued shocks. 

The quake extended to the East Indies, 

including Singapore and Sumatra. 

—— The N. Y. State Baumes anti-crime laws, im- 
posing life sentences on hardened offenders 
went into effect, July 1. 

— 21 were killed, hundreds hurt, 80 buildings 
wrecked, 350 families made homeless, and 
$85,000,000 of property and ammunitions 
destroyed by explosions and fires that re- 

_ Bulted when lightning struck the navy 
munitions reservations at Lake Denmark, 
N. J., July 10. 

—— The Assembly of the League of Nations, at 
Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted 
Germany to the League and to a permanent 
Council seat and increased the non-permanent 
members of the Council from 6 to 9. 

-—— A tropical hurricane from the ocean swept 
the east coast of Florida, and into Alabama, 
and Mississippi, Sept. 18, killing 372; 
6,281 were hurt, 17,884 families temporarily 
made homeless. 5,000 homes were destroyed. 
The greatest damage was at Miami and its 
suburbs, Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, 
Dania and Hialeah, where the dead numbered 
250. 110 bodies were found at Moore Haven. 
The damage at Pensacola was $3,000,000, 
chiefly to property; not including $1,000,000 
at the Naval Air Station, where 30 planes and 
other craft were demolished. The property 
structural loss is put at $80,000,000. The 
storm hurt crops all along the Gulf Coast. 
In the Bahamas, at Turks’ and Caicos 
Islands 17 were killed, 4,000 were made home- 
less; over 10 died at Bimini. Storms flooded 
36,000 acres in Iowa, killed 8. 

—-—- Queen Marie of Roumania began, at New York 
City, on Oct. 18, a tour of the United States 
and Canada. She left New York for 
Bucharest, Nov. 24. } 

—— Ahurricane killed over 600 at Havana and other 
places in Cuba, Oct. 20, destroying houses, 
sinking over 100 vessels, leveling the Maine 
monument, and wrecking the U. 8. Embassy 
at_Havana. The injured numbered 9,000; 
6,500 families were made homeless. Bata- 
bano, and 9 other towns were destroyed. 
Of the dead, 200 were at Havana, 100 at 
Marianao. Loss of sugar cane is estimated 
aio eeaalapries On the Isle of Pines, 40 were 


ee 


—— An earthquake partly destroyed Managua, 
and Leon, in Nicaragua, Nov. 5. 

—— Mrs. Frances Stevens Hall and her brothers, 
Henry Stevens and Willie Stevens, were 
acquitted, at Somerville, N. J., on Dec. 3, 
of the murder of Mrs. Eleanor R. Mills. 
The charges against Mrs. Hall,~ Henry 
Stevens, Willie Stevens and H. de la B. 
ee in_connection with the murder 
of the Rev. E. W. Hall, were quashed on 
Dec. 4 and.all defendants freed. Hall and 
Mrs. Mills were found slain, Sept. 14, 1922, 
in a country lane near New Brunswick, N. J. 


ae ee 


Marine Disasters. 
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NOTABLE MARINE DISASTERS IN 100 YEARS. 
(Figures indicate number of lives lost.) 


1829—June 4. U.S. steam frigate, Fulton, destroyed 
by magazine exp/osion at Brooklyn Navy Yard; 26. 

—Sept. 10—U. 8. werenip Hornet lost in a gale 
in the Gulf of Mexico; last heard of off Tampico 
on date named; 140. 

1831—April 9. Brig Billow wrecked on Ragged 
Island, Nova Scotia; 137. 

Seer 19. Immigrant shi Lady Sherbrooke, 
Treland to Quebec, wrecked off Cape Ray; 273. 


—Steam packet, Rothesay Castle, wrecked near 
Liverpool; 100. 
1832—April 9. Steamship Brandywine burned on 


Mississippi River near Memphis; 110. 

1833—May 11. Ship Lady of the Lake, England 
to Quebec, hit by iceberg; 215. 

—Aug. 30. Ship Amphitrite, bound for Australia 
with British women convicts, wrecked off Boulogne, 

France; 128. 

18236—Oct. 25. Steamboat Royal Tar, burned in 
Penobscot Bay; 32. 

—Noy. 21. American ship Bristol, England to 
New_York, wrecked off Far Rockaway Beach, 


bs Ey 

1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 
New York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 
Point Lookout, N. Y.; 62. 

—Feb. 16. British ship Jane and Margaret, Eng- 
land to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. 

—May 9. Steamer Sherrod burned on Mississippi 
River; 175. 

—Aug. 15. Steamboat Dubuque, blew up on 
Mississippi River near Bloomington, Wis. 

—Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, New York to Charles- 
ton, wrecked off Ocracoke; 100. 

—Oct. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in collision 
on Mississippi River; 234- 

1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blown up on 
Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. 

—June 14. Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Balti- 
more, blew up off North Carolina: 140. 


cea a: Steamboat Washington burned on Lake 

je; 50. 

—Noy. 21. East Indianman Protector, wrecked 
off 7 170. 

—Nov. 25. Stearhboat Gen. Brown, blew up on 


Mississippi River, at Helena, Ark.; 60, 
1840—Jan. 13. Steamboat Lexington, New York 
to Stonington, burned off Edens Neck, L. I.; 140. 
—Aug.9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New York, 
foundered off Newfoundland: 60. 
1841—Jan. 4. Steamer Thames, Dublin to Liver- 
pool, wrecked off St. Ives; 56. 
—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England to 
dss York, sunk in collisicn off Holyhead, Eng- 


. Steamer President, New York to 
. with 136 persons on board; never 


from. 
—aApril 19. American ship William Browne, Eng- 
land to Epiladelriia, sunk by iceberg; 70. s 
—Aug. 9. Steamer Erie burned on Lake Erie; 175. 
—Aug. 28. Transports Abercrombie, Robinson and 
Waterloo, wrecked off Cape of Good Hope; 189. 
1842—April 14. Steamboat Medora, blew up at 
Baltimore; 28. 
—June 28. Steamboat Edna, burned near mouth of 


Mississippi River; 33. 

—July 9. Steamer Shamrock, blew up on St. 
Lawrence River; 68. 

—Oct. 13. Steamer Eliza strikes snag below mouth 
of Ohio River, and sinks; 30. 

—Nov. 13. East Indiaman Reliance, China to 


London, Wrecked off Morlemont, near Boulogne; 


109. 
—Nov. oe uous big aren at off coast cf 
oundland; many lives z 
ae ool De Soto and Buckeye 


; 60. 
—Oct. - Steamer Lucy Walker explodes three 
boilers at New Albany, Ind.; 50. 
—Dee. 14. Steamer Belle of Clarksville run down 
by Louisiana and sunk; 30. 
1846—Feb. 12. Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 
60. 
a7. Sutley from Pictou, N. S., to 
ee ear, ti Se wrecked in Vineyard Sound; 30. 
—Dec. 8.° U.S. pal Somers struck by squall off 
Vera Cruz and ; 44. 
1847—April 28. Emigrant ship Exmouth, London- 
to Quebec; 200. 
Brig Carrick, foundered in St. Lawrence 


70. 
—Nov. 19. ene 2S and Tempest in 
o River; y 
Sole  Groamer Phoenix burned on Lake 


‘Ov. 

: i ; 240. P 

ie 5 30. British steam frigate Avenger, wrecked 
off north coast of Africa;. 200. 


1848—Jan. 8. Boilers of steamer Blue Ridge on . 
Ohio River explode; 30. 

—Aug. 12. Steamer Edward Bates blew up; 28. 

—Aug. 24. American emigrant ship Ocean Mon- _ 
arch, from Liverpool, burned off Carnarvonshire, Ds, 
North Wales; 200. 

1849—Nov. 15. Steamer Louisiana explodes at 
New Orleans; 60. 

—Nov. 16. Emigrant ship Caleb Grimshaw burned 
at sea; 60. i 

1850—March 7. Steamer Orville St. Johp, burned — 
near Montgomery, Ala.; 30 { 


—March 30. Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked off 
Margate; 400. ‘ 
—April 27. Steamer Anthony Wayne, Sandusky to 


Buffalo, on Lake Erie, explodes boiler and sinks; 


38. 
—June 15. Steamship Orion strikes rock on shore 
north of Portpatrick; 50 


chee 17. Steamer Griffith burned on Lake Erie; i 
—Nov. 12. Emigrant ship Edmund, Limerick to 


New York, wrecked: off coast of Ireland; 100. 
1852—Jan. 24. Steamer Amazon burned off Seilly 
Islands; 100. # 
—Feb. 26. Troopship Birkenhead, Queenstown to 
Cape of Good Hope, wrecked; 454 


—July 27. Steamboat Henry Clay, burned on ~~ 
Hudson River; 70. Fy 
—Aug. 20. Steamer Atlantic sunk by collision on ’ 
Lake Erie; 250. a 
—Sept.4. Steamboat Reindeer, blew up on Hudson ~~ 
River; 38. F at 
1853—Feb. 15. Steamship Queen Victoria, wrecked 


near Dublin; 67. 
—Feb. 16. The Independence burned off coast. 
Lower California; 140. > 
—May 3. Immigrant ship Willlam and Mary, 
sunk at Bahamas; 170 
—May 20. Ship Aurora, 
at sea; 25. eeeete 
—Sept. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane wrecked off 
eoast of Scotland; 348. t 
—Dec. 23-31. Steamer San Francisco, bound for 
California with 700 United States troops, found- 
ered at sea; 240. \ PA 
—Dec. 30. Ship. Staffordshire, Liverpool for 
Boston, grounded near Seal Island; 178. : 
1854—Jan. 20. Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked off _ 


trom New York, vanished — a 


Lambay; 380. Pe wifes 
—Jan. 28. Steamer Georgia, burned at New ros 
Orleans; 60. apy 


—March 5. Steamboat Caroline, burned on 
Mississippi at mouth of White River; 45. i ta 
—March. Steamer City of Glasgow, Liverpool to — . 
Philadeiphia, with 450 passengers, never heard 


from. . > 

—April 13. Steamer Secretary blew up in San — 

Pablo, Cal. Bay; 50. { 2 

Ship Powhatan, Havre to New York, — 
h, Ne oe ‘ 


—Sept. 27: 
in collision in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; 


350. . 

—Nov. 13-16. Eleven transports with supplies for 
the army in the Crimea wrecked in stcrm on — 
Black Sea; 500. v) 

1855—May 1. Emigrant ship John wrecked off 
Falmouth; 200. 5 

a te nee 30. Chilian warship Cazador wrecked; — 

1 : 


314. Fae 
Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 
ished at sea; 240. : ied 
—dJuly Steamer Northern Indiana, burned on 
Lake Erie; 30. f (* > Sena 
—Sept. 24.’ Steamer Niagara, burned on Lake ~~ 
Michigan: 60. j / Fe 
—Noy. 2. Steamer Lyonnais sunk off Nantucket 
in collision; 260. \ Mi 4 
1857—Feb. 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor | Line; 
burned near Gal- 


150 on board; never heard from. 
Seg” Louisiana, 
—June 26. Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, 
burned; 250. 


Ship Dunbar wrecked near Sydney, } 


Australia; 120 
ralia; A aa 
—Sept. 12. Steamer Central America, Havana to 


Ni y 3 1 
1858—June 13. Steamboat Pennsylvania exploded 
‘on Mississipp! River, near Memphis; 160. » 
—Sept. 13. Steamer Austria, Hamburg to New 
York, burned in midocean; 471. 3 £ 
1859—Feb. 27. Steamboat Princess, blew up near — 
Baton Rouge, La.; 25. : } 


_ 1859—April 27. American ship Pomona, Liverpool to 
New York, wrecked; 400. 
, et. 25. Steamer Royal Charter wrecked on the 
ene lawee coast; 446. 
-1860— Jan. 6. Steamer ‘Northerner, wrecked near 
. Cape Mendocino; 38. 
pats 19. Steamer Ondine, sunk in collision with 
"Heroine, at Biddeford; 60. 
eb. 19.° American ship Luna wrecked off 
Barfleur; 100. 
b. 19. Steamer Hungaria wrecked near Cape 
Sable, N. S.; 205. 
—June | 24. Steamer Ben W. Lewis, blew up at 
in, Cairo, Tl: 
’ —Sept, 8. Steamor Lady Elgin sunk by collision 
on Lake aga 287. 
sunk by ice, 
i British steamer Orpheus wrecked 
off coast of New Zealand; 190. 
April 27. Steamer ‘Anglo-Saxon wrecked in fog 
off Cape Race, N. F.; 
ape 4. British steamship Racehorse, wrecked 
— off Chefoo,, China; 99 
} 27. Steamboat Sultana with ex- 
_ changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed 
0D Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by 
boiler Explocion; 1,400. 
~Aug. Emigrant ship Eagle Speed foundered 
hear Calcutta; 265, 
-Dec. 24. Steamer Constitution, wrecked off 
Cape Lookout; 40. 
6—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered in Bay 
f Biscay; 220. 
30. Steamer Missouri, boilers exploded on 
‘0 River; 100. 
—Jan. 30. Steamer Miafri, 
_ Mississippi River; 150. 
Me pone Gen. Grant, wrecked off New 
a 
-Oct. gt 8 ereanue Evening rsh New York to 
yee ew ney apoeeiered: 


boilers exploded on 


wie datsbotite United States and America, 
collision on Ohio River, near Warsaw, 


4 27. Steamer Stonewall burned below 


J . American ship Oneida sunk in col- 
ff Yokohama; 115. 
- Inman Line steamer City of Boston, 
ork to Liverpool, vanished at sea; 177. 
. British warship Captain foundered off 


Binlbtere: 472 
9.0 esiner! Cambria lost off Inishtrahull; 


Steamer Varuna, New York ‘for Gal- 
“sunk off Florida coast; 72. 
n. 14, Steamer T. L. McGill, burned on 
pi River; 58. 

. Steamer Kensington collides with bark 
Tetinlae off Cape Hatteras, both wrecked; 150. 
a Steamer H. R. Arthur explodes; 87. 

730. Staten Island ferryboat Westfield’s 
ae seerenploded in New York harbor; 100; 200 


_Injur 
=] Steamer Delaware wrecked off Scilly 


23. Steamer America, 
ate jetta 60. 


; 50. 
* Mag Sou ‘ot ‘Anglo-Egyptian line, left | 


never heard from; 38. 
2. Steamship Missouri, 
Ha ‘ana, burned at sea; 32. 
Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sunk in 
Wena off Dungeness; 300. 
— i ‘White Star steamer Atlantic wrecked 
rz ‘Nova Scotia; 547. 
Aug. 8. ee Wawasset, burned in Potomac 


Aug. 23 
Mississi 


New York for 


Fis French Line steamer Ville du Havre, 
ork to Havre, in collision with ship Loch 
d sunk in sixteen minutes; 230. 

26. oemant Pat Rogers, burned on 


Buenos Ayres ‘to | 


tah ene Emigrant hip 
sea; 470. r; 

1875—May 7. Ham 
wrecked in fog on mu matae ‘sto 

sae A ‘ 9. Steamboat Equinox, wreck din. 

chigan; 2: : 

—Nov % American steamer Pacific sunk by. 
collion off Cape Flattery; 236. 

—Noy. 9. Steamer City of Waco, burned | oft 
Galveston; 53. 

—Dec, 6. Steamer Deutschland, Bremen to New 
York, wrecked at mouth of the Thames: 157. 7 

—Dec. 31. American ship Harvest Queen, sunk 
in collision off Queenstown; 27. 

1876—Dec. 29. British ship Circassian stranded 
on Bridgehampton Beach, L. I.; 28. 

1877—Jan. 5. American steamer George Cromwell 
stranded off Cape St. Mary’s, Newfoundland; 30. 

—Jan. 20. American steamer George’ Washington 
stranded off Mistaken Point, Newfoundland; 25. 

—Jan. Colombo of Wilson Line left port, never 
heard from; 44. 

—July 15. British steamer Eten’ wrecked oft 
Valparaiso; 100. 

—Nov. 24. United States sloop-of- wer Huron 
wrecked off North Carolina coast; 1 

ese pea Atacama wrecked oft. Caldera, 

1878—Jan. 31. Steamer Metropolis wrecked off 
North Carolina; 100. 

—March 24. British training ship Eurydice foun- 
dered near the Isle of Wight; 

—Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sunk in 
coe in the Thames; 700. 

—Sept. 28. German steamship Hermann Ludwig, 
vanished at sea; 50. 

Dec. 10. Steamship Emily B. Sonder, sank off 

Cape Hatteras; 38. 

—Dec. S British Steamship Homer, vanished at 


French steamer inate sunk in 
collision in the Dardanelles; 210. 
1879—Jan. 11. British steamship Zanzibar, left ~ 
port, never heard from; 48. 

—Feb. 12-16. Thirteen American fishing schooners 
foundered off George’s Bank, Newfoundland; 144. 
—Feb. 18. British steamship Surbiton, left port, | 

never heard from; 33. 
—March 19. British steamship Bernicia, left port, 
never heard from; 45. 
—WNov. 7. American steamship Cham 
in collision with ship Lady Octa’ 
from’ Delaware lightship; 31. 
Bsmt 2: ieprear Borusia sank off the coast of 
D: 
ete ai 


ampion wrecked 


a, 18 miles © 


British training ship Atlanta left — 
Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from. 
—dJune 11. American steamer  Nafragansett, 
wrecked in collision near Cornfield Point Shoal; 

Long Island Sound; 27. 

—June 28. Steamboat Seawanhaka,. burned in 
East River off Ward's Island; 24. 

—Aug. American steamer San Salvador lost at 
sea, Honduras to Cuba;"29. 
—Aug. 29. Steamer City of Vera Cruz foundered 
off Florida coast; 68. 

—Oct. 16. American steamer Alpena foundered on 
— Brig ta 0. 

—Nov. French steamer Uncie Joseph sunk b: 
collision off Spezzia; 250. ‘ 

1881—Jan. 8. British steamship City of Limerick, 
vanished at sea; 43. 

—May 24. Steamer Victoria, capsized in Thames 
River, Canada; 200. 

—Aug. 30. setcey Teuton wrecked off the Cape 


of Good Hope; 

—Nov. 13. British steamship City of London, ~ 
vanished at sea; 41: “y 

1882—July 4. Steamer Sciota wrecked in collision 
on — River; 57. 

sarepe 14. Northwest transit service steamer 
ves a, fou seentered between Ontario and Sault Ste... 


1883 Jan, ay British pecomehyy Straits of Dover, 
left port, never heard from; 27. 

—May 3._ Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, Van- 
couver Island; 

ae 3. Steamer ‘Daphne capsized in the Clyde: 


—Nov. a“ gee Manistee, sank ‘ in Lake 
an. ” American nee Ci ft Col 
wrecked oe Gay Daniel gat, Mange Go ere 

—Apr' eamer el nm: 
Sambro Head, edo - wees on 


4 ae 
—July anish, steamer Gigon an 
et ae Leshan in collision ott fe 
both sunk: . 


1884—Sept. 22. British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
Donegal; 52. 

Sete 24 7 British steamship Coniston vanished 

(ape oar 20. British steamship Fernwood left 
port, never heard from; 25. 

—Jan. 20. British _ Steamship Preston left port, 
never heard from; 29. 


5a 
—Jan. 24. British "steamship Clanders left port, 
oe jheard, tr 27. 


British: steamship Humber left port, 

never heard from; 56. 

—Nov. 7. British steamer Algoma stranded at 
Isle Royal, Lake Superior; 48. 

—Dec. 26. Three American schooners lost at sea 
between Gloucester and St. George's bank; 42. 

1886—March 14. Steamer Oregon, Cunard Line, 
Liverpool to New York, in collision with unknown 
schooner 18 miles east of Long Island; passengers 
and crew saved. 

—May 30. British steamship Ly-ee-moo wrecked 
off Australia; 70. 

—Oct. 5. Flues of steamer La Mascotte collapsed 


and. eer burned near Crawford's Landing, 
—Dee. 17. Atlantic stranded at 


American bark 

Golden Gate, Cal.; 27. 

1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. 

—April. American ship St. Stephen, Port Townsend 
for San Francisco, lost at sea; 27. 

—July 10. American sloop yacht Mystery on 
ee = a off Barren Island, Jamaica 

ay, N. 

—Oct. 29. re steamer Vernon founders on 
Lake pa ed 

Nov. 15. aitish _ ore Wah Yeung burned; 


—Nov. 19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sunk by 

a in the English Channel; 134. 
4. merican ship Alfred D. Snow 

pedaided off Goat of Ireland; 30. 

—Feb. 27. American ferryboat Julia explodes 
—- at South Vallejo, Cal.; 30. 

—A 14. Steamship Geiser sunk by collision 
with the Thingvalla; i05. 

—Aug. 22. Steamship City of Chester sunk in col- 
fision with Steamship Oceanic in San Francisco 


. Italian steamship and steamship La 
France collide near Canary pa 89. 
—Oct. 3. American bark Ohio stranded near 


Point = Alaska; 25. 
—Dec. Steamer. Kate Adams burned near 
Reena Landing 

1889—March 16. United States warships Trenton, 
Vandalia and Nipsic and German shi a Adler and 
Eber wrecked on Samoan Islands; 

—May 13. American steamship aaa founders 
- sea between Aslona, Ore., aaah San Francisco; 


—Oct. 3. Steamer Corona explodes; 38. 

—Dec. 31. British steamship Erin of National 
Line, left port, never heard Poms 72. 

1890—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island 
of Corsica; 130. 


rest en British steamer Duburg wrecked in 
na 
—March 1. edna steamship Quetta wrecked off 


"Cape York; 
= .. Tarkish see Ertogrul foundered 
Toast of Japan; 54! 
—Oct. 29. Steamship Viscaya, New York for 
Havana, sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 70. 
—Nov. do. agree pe eh7, Serpent wrecked in 
ast 0; nD; 
Nov 26. “British steamship Thanemore vanished 
at sea; 43. 
—Dev. 3 27. Spied steamer Shanghai burned in 
3 ‘hina 
page ede tf ge Mb an 7 Anchor Line, 
sunk by collision o raltar; 
eet 16. PCa er at St. Catharis wrecked off 
eh "22. : Chinan ; Wars hip. Blauco Encalada 
a n Caldera V3 
hele 10. Talla ten a pe ape sunk in 
isio’ cereus: 
anos 2. Steamship Enterprise safk in Bay of 
al; 
oe ane be deonaiee Abyssinia, Guion Line, burned 


Steamer Namchow wrecked in 


: Ma Brazilian warship sank near mouth ot 
Tae bista River; 120. 
2 er Steel 


cee 7 Lake Superior; 26. 
et 28. Steamer Roumania, hits oe Line, 
wrecked off Portuguese coast; 
eee 8. Steamer anaes, Anchor Line, 
wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. 
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—Feb. 11. White Star steamer Naronic, Liverpool 
to N. Y. on maiden voyage; vanished. 

—May 29, ee Loving 
in Bay of Bengal: 

—June 22.- British’ battleship Victoria sunk by 
collision with her sister ship Camperdown oft 
Tripoli; 350. 

—Nov. Ward Liner, City of Alexandria, Hayana 
for New York, burned at sea; 30. ; 

1894—Feb. 2. United States corvette Kearsarge 
wrecked on Roncador Reef. 

—June 25. Steatnship Norge, wrecked on Rockall 

North Atlantic; 600. 

—Nov. i. Steamer W: airarapa wrecked off coast of 
New Zealand; 134. 

1895—Jan. 30. German steamer Elbe sunk in 
eouinien with British steamer Crathie in North 
S 


5. 
—March 11. Spanish 
foundered in the 
Mediterranean; 400. 
—May 28. French steamer Dom Pedro wrecked 
on coast of Galicia; 100. 

1896—June17. Steamer Drummond Castle wrecked 
off Brest, France; 250. 

1898—Feb. 15. United States battleship Maine 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. 

—July 4. French Line steamer La Bourgogne, in 
ro gees with British sailing ship Cromartyshire; 


—Oct. 14. Steamer Mohegan, Atlantic Transport 
Line, wrecked off the Lizard; 

—WNov,. 26-27. Steamer Portland, from Boston, lost 
off Cape Cod; 157. 

1900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroyed or 
damaged several steamships including the Main, 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks; 
145 lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 

1901—Feb. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de Jan- 
eiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; 128. 


cruiser Reina Regenta 
Atlantic at entrance to the 


—Apri! 1. Turkish transport Asian wrecked in 
Red Sea; 180. 
—Dee. 2. British emer te war Condor vanished off 


Esquimalt, B. 

1902—July 21. Steamer Primus sunk in collision 
with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 112 

1903—June 7. 
collision near Marseilles; 150. 

1904—June 15. Steamship, General Slocum took 
fire going through Hell Gate, East River; 1,021. 


—June 28. Steamer Norge wrecked off Scottish 
coast; 646. 

1905—July 21. Boiler explosion on U. 8. gun boat, 
Bennington, San Diego, Calif.; 65. 

—Sept. 13. Japanese warship Mikasa sunk by 
explosion; 599. 

1906—Jan. 21. Brazilian. battleship Aquidaban 


sunk near Rio Janeiro by explosion of powder 
magazine; 212. 

—Jan. 22.’ American steamer Valencia lost off 
Vancouver Island; 129. 

—Aug. 4. Italian emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off 
Cape Palos; 350. 

—Oct. 21. Russian steamer Variag on leaving 
Vladivostok accidentally struck by a torpedo 
and sunk; 140. 

1907—Jan. _ Britisn steamship, 
dered in North Sea; 24. 

. Steamer Larchmont sunk in Long 
Island Sound; 131. 

—Feb. 21. British steamer Berlin stranded off tie 
Hook of Holland; 100. 

age 24. Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked; 

—March 12. Explosion on French battleship Jena 


eines qT. 
uly 20. American steamers Columbia and San 
a Sn collided on he California coast; 100. 
—Nov. 26. Turkish steamer Kaptan, foundered 
in North Sea; 110. 
anes St. Cuthbert burned off 


—March 23. Japanese heme Matsu Maru sunk 
in collision near Hakodate; 

—April 25. British pie th Gladiator sunk in 
collision with American Liner St. Paul off Isle 
of Wight; 30. 


Bengwerm foun- 


—April 30. Japanese training cruiser Me Shima 
sunk by explosion off the Pescadores; 200. 

—July 28 mags Ying King foundered off 
Hongkong; 

Lonige a Steamship Folgenender bese tase 70. 

—Nov. 6. Steamer Taish sunk in sto 150. 

—Nov. 27. Steamer San Pablo awake 6 ott f'the Philip- 


ines; 100. 
1909-—Jan. 23. Collision between steamer Florida 
and White Star steamer Republic, latter sunk 
off Nantucket Lightship during a fog; 6. 
—aAug. 1. British steamer Waratah, from Sydney 
via Port Natal for London, left Port Natal July 
26; never heard from; 300, 


p Germania foundered . 


French steamer Libau sunk in 
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Ae a 

{909—Nov. 14. Steamer Scyne sunk in collision ly 24. d 
da off Singapore; 100. cago River; 812. ’ 

; enreD 9. inch Tae steamer General | —Aug. 13-14, 1 aml. “Marowijne, (a Guit 


- Chanzy wrecked off Minorca; 200. Mexico; 97. 

yula egb: ra Steamehiy Abenton recs: / 70. bg Peg at ae San Jacinto ‘wrecked off Gal pf 
= —April 2 eamship Koombuna wrecke , +4 
; eet 23. Steamship Asia ran aground; 40. —Aug. 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked - oft: 


—Sept. 5. Steamship Tuscapel wrecked; 80. Galveston, Tex.; 56. “i 
epee 25. French Dattlesnip. Liberte sunk by Sep pt. 28. Steamship Isabel foundered in Long” 


Island Sound; 


it t Toulon; 285 
Nov. 23. ‘Destr royer ‘ Harusame sunk off coast of oe oa eal 4 Steamer Santa Clara wrecked on Orego 1 
a aeene R —Nov.'11." Steamer Charles A. Luck lost on Lake 


j eo Ae 23. Steamship Roumania sunk in Adriatic; Superior: 18 


Wie aan. 11. Russ, Russian steamer, foundered | 1916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered in 


mid-Atlantic. “g 
Ue Nea ee Fox rie Line steamship Wistow Hall |—Feb. 3. Steamer Daijin Baru sunk in Pacific; 2 


7 160. ’ 
renee, sO aed 5 Gs a aeetagl cg —Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser Provence sunk 


—Feb. 13. Hyoha Maru and Mori Maru, ' Be a - lors Of nearly 4,000 on board — 
steamers, sunk in collision off Nagasa 6 4 
-—March 5. Spanish steamship pens de rg Pa aia eee Roanoke wrecked off coast es 

struck rock off Sebastian Point and sun . 4 

March 16. British steamer Oceana sunk in|—June 5. River packet Eleanore capsized — in : 


collision in British Channel; 15. Mississippi, north ‘of Memphis, Tenn.; 30 
-—-March 21. Passenger steamship Cachepol sunk |—June 5. British cruiser pee tenet nd by a3 
off coast of Peru; British officers, 25 \ passengers; German mine in Orkneys; Har tchener an 

erew of 45 Chilian sailors; 80. several hundred others lost. 


—March 28: British steamship Koombana lost in| —Aug. 1. British steamer Ecuador sunk by ex- 
typhoon off Australian coast; 130. plosion off coast of Chili aaa | 
—April 8. Nile, excursion steamer, sunk in collision | —Aug- 11. Greek steamer Eletheria burn ne 


_ hear Cairo, Egypt; 200. Aegean Sea; 40. 
—April 14-15. Waite Star steamship Titanic sunk |—Aug. 16. American steamer Admiral Clark a 


tlantic; wrecked in South Atlantic; 20. 
Eee, collision with iceberg in North Atlantic; —Kug. 29. Se te iuncrerdieded kompiia eared 7 
ff | 


1,517. 
Cotpar 30. Steamer Texas blown up by mine at at Santo Domingo, 33 


entrance to Gulf of Smyrna; neat . ‘ eee ing - ON. steamer Hsin Yu sunk off 
psa on lower 
Donley Me gar a) ee ta ee Pieper. —Aug. 29. Japanese steamer Wakatsu Maru — 
Sept. 23. eee steamer Obnevka sunk in wrecked on coast of Japan; 105. 


Dvina River; 115 —Oct. 20. agape James B. Colgate wrecked on 


 L28e . tt Lake Erie; 2 
cae Ag: eo ae Ke re ear Salk i —Oct. 20. beaaries Merida lost on Lake Erie; 20. 


Oct. 7. Steamer’ Fagundes Varelia burned off —Noy. 3. London and N. W. Railway steamship 


an coast; 18. Connemara and British steamship Retriever- 
“Nov. 1 . Steamer Cecilia sunk in Lake St. Louis, collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. 
Quebec; 16. i BRA 15. Ship Standard wrecked in Bering 
~1913—Jan. 2.' Steamer El Dorado lost in storm a; 25. 
oe eee 30. —July 1. French steamer Himalaya sunk by 
“—Jan. 4. Steamer Julia Luckenbach sunk in col- explosion in the Mediterranean; 28. 
lision with British freighter Indrakuaia in Chesa- |—July 9. The British warship Vanguard blown 
-peake Bay; 15. up at her dock in a British port; 800. 
Bre eos 7. Oil steamer Rosecrans wrecked on|—July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru — 
Oregon coast: 33. wrecked ‘on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000,000, 
- —Jan. 9. Steamer James T. Staples sunk in Tom- |—Nov. 10. Steamer Castalia wrecked on Lake |, 
: gee River Alabama, 18; 10 injured. Superior; 22. ; 


6. Titish steamer Veronese wrecked near | 1918—Feb. 24. Red Cross liner Florizel wrecked 

Upurea. Borie: 16. near Cape Race, N. 92. 

—March: 1. British steamer Calvadas lost in |—Feb. 26. United States naval tug Cherokee lost 

: _ ditzzara in Sea cf Marmora; 200. in ‘storm off Delaware Capes; 29. 

Reh 5. German torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 | March 18. British. steamer Batiscan lost oft, ; 

Bee in collision with cruiser Yorck, near Heligo- Nova Scotia; 41. 

ait —April 25. Chinese ene Kiang-Kwan sunk 

sh 7. British steamer Alum Chive destroyed in collision off Hankow: 500 

(3 eae explosion, Baltimore; 50. —May 1. American steamship City of Athens ~ 

pe 24. Steamer Nevada sunk by mine in sunk in collision off Delaware coast; 66. 

Gulf of Smyrna; 40. —June 14. The U. S. 8S. Cyclops, 19, nae ‘tons 

-Aug. 18. Steamer State of California wrecked displacement, left the Barbados, West Indies, 

near Juneau, Alaska; 40. on March 4, 1918, and has not been heard of 

: “LLOct. 9. Steamship Volturno wrecked by fire since. She had on board a crew of 15 officers 

A ‘and explosion in midocean; 135. and 221 men; also as passengers 6 officers and 

_—Nov. 9. Steamer collier Bridgeport wrecked in 51 enlisted men f 
St. trap aed River; 44. |—July 6. River steamer Columbia sunk in Illinois — 

- —Dee.. Swedish steamer Malmverget foundered River at Wesley City; 87. 


orway coast; 45. —July 12. Japanese battleship Kawachi blown up 
—Dee. | German steamer  Acilia wrecked near in Tokayama Bay; 500. 
Terra del Fuego; 98.— —Oct. 3. American steamer Lake City sunk off ; 


914—Jan. 30. Old Dominion steamship Monroe Key West, Fla.; 30. 

sunk off coast of Virginia; 41. —Oct. 4. American steamer Herman Frasch sun 

-—March 31. Sealin, steamer Southern Cross in en off Nova Scotia; 50. 

wrecked In Belle Isle Strait; —Oct. an steamship Princess ° Sophia 

—April 28. Steamer Benj. Noble, off Duluth: 20. sunk an coast of Alaska; 350. 

—May 15-21. Steamship Luckenbach wrecked off | 1919—Jan. { British steam yacht lost off. Storno- 
coast of South Carolina; 29. way, Scotland; only_30 of 300 saved i 

5 —Ma 29. Canadian Pacific steamship Empress | —Jan. 11. Steamer Yuma sunk en route Pedro 
reland sunk in collision with Danish collier d’Macoris to New York; 79. . By 

Btorstad in St. Lawrence; 1,024. ri? Lia steamer Chaonia lost in Straits 

Sept. 18. Steam schooner Franéis H. Leggett 460. a 
Wrecked near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon; | —April 4. Ttallan abi Umbria struck a sin : 


; and sank; 1 
jira tt 30. British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked | —Sept. 3. Batis destro; er S-19 sunk b Russian 
“ nm coast near Whitby, England; 54. mine; 24. P us ‘ 
- -1915—Mareh 24. Ae Se States submarine F-4 |—Sept. 9. American steamship Corydon foundered 
sunk ih Honolulu, H. I.; 26. in Bahama Channel; 27. 
' —April 3 Dutch steamer Prins Maurits lost off |—Oct. 28. Steamship Muskegon sunk in) 

- Cape Hatteras; 44, Michigan; 16. 
—May 7. Cunard Line steamship Lusitania, |—-Nov. 9. American steamship Polar bee. 
a; hound from New York to England, sunk in 18 ished off Nova Scotia; 51. 

inutes by German submarine boat, shortly after | —Nov. 15. oe John Owen sunk in 

cee ‘one eee ce mie an Hour, 10 palies Sy perionies y M 

ie o msale, southeast tip of | —Nov. 23. Steamshit on bist 
of reland; 1,198 (including 124 Americans). Derior; 18. niet jot in Bi: 


pen \ - 
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1919—Dee. 18. Oil tanker J. A. Chanslor sunk 
off Cape pe Blanco, Ore.; 37. 


—Dec. 18. British steamship Manxman lost off 
Nova Scotia; 40. 

—Dec. 29. Belgian steamship Anton von Driel 
sunk at St. Mary’s Bay, Newfoundland; 26. 

1920--Jan. 10. British steamship Troveal sunk in 
Channel; 35. 

—Jan. 12. French steamship sunk in Bay 
Biscay; 500. 

-—Jan. 29. American steamship Fortune sunk off 
Jekyl Island, Ga.; 13. 

—April 18. American steamship Wm. O’Brien 
sunk in Atlantic Ocean in storm; 40. 

1921—Spanish steamer Santa Isabel storm-wrecked 
hear Villagarcia; 214. 

—Feb. 26. U.S. Destroyer Woolsey, 
off Panama; 16. 

—March 18. Steamer Hongkong hit rock near 
Swatow, China; 1,000. 

—March 23. U.S.’ naval tug Conestoga vanished 


Steamer Col. Bowie, Gulf of Mexico; 


1922—Jan. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
Piraeus; 55. 

—March 23. British submarine sunk by destroyer, 
in SReCRLOe. off Gibraltar; 23. 

—April 25. French ,coal steamer sunk by storm 
ott Brittany; 32. 

—May 20. British steamer Egypt, in collision off 
France; 98. 

—June 4. Excursion steamer Villa Franca sunk off 
Hohenau, Paraguay; 

—June 16. cee liner Avare upset at Ham- 


burg dock; 

—Aug. 26. French leer S France, asi 000 tons, 
hit rock,and sank off Quiberon Bay; 

—Aug. 26. Japanese cruiser Niitska’ “sank in 


storm off Kamchatka: 300. 


of 


by. collision 


—Aug. 29. ey steamer Itata sank in storm 
off Coquimbo; 301 
—Sept. 9. German steamer Hammonia sank in 


storm off Vigo, Spain: 30. 
—Dec. 13. Tug Reliance sunk in storm in Lake 
Superior; 27. 
1923—Jan. 25. British oil tanker San Leonardo 
burned at Tampico, Mexico; 22. 


—March 10. Greek transport Alesander sank 
off Piraeus; 150. 
—April 23. Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 


0. aground at Cape Frio, Southwest Africa: 


—July 13. The Mallory lMner Swiftstar left the 
ae end of Panama Canal and never was heard 
~eANE at Japanese submarine sank at dock at 
cs) . 
—Aug. 30. Danish excursion steamer Freya 
a ga off Hoejer, in hurricane; 200. 

3. Fleet. of i U. 8. destroyers, in- 
eins the Delphy, S. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, 
Woodbury, Nieholas, a Young, went on rocks 
in fog off "Honda Point, 75 miles north of Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; 22. 

1924—-Jan. J0.| British submarine 1-24 sunk off 
Portland, pen, in collision with British battle- 
ship, Resolution; 43. 
—March 11. Ward Line steamship Santiago 
sunk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. 
—March 19, Japanese submarine 43 sunk in 


CANDLE-POWER OF LIGHTS IN 


Station. 


Kilauea Point, Hawail... 
Two Harbors, Minn 


Split Rock, Minn 


Flock of Ages, Mich... 


Point Loma, Cal 
Dunkirk, N. Y.. 


Petit Manan, Me. 


soe 7 New Castle Rear, 
Ca, ae oh Me. 


Cape 
Jupiter Inlet, Fila... 


Heceta Head, O 


Grays Harbor, Wash. 
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collision of Sasebo, 


Tatsuta; 49. 

—July 11. Irish freight steamer Lismore, off Wex- 
ford; 19. 

—July 11. 


Japanese freight steamer Nippon Yusen 

Kaisha, in gale of Goto Island; 57. 

—Dec. 12. Japanese special service ship Kwanto, in 
storm off Tsuruga; 100. 

1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima Maru 
lost in gale off Takashima; 103. 

—April 21. Japanese freighter Raifuku Maru, 
Philadelphia for Hamburg, sunk off Nova Scotia 
in storm; 38. 

—May 8. U.S. Army Engineers’ steamer Norman 
upset with excursionists aboard in Mississippi 
River, 16 miles south of Memphis; 22. 

—May 23. Turkish coastal steamer foundered at 
entrance to the Bosporus; 44. 


—Aug. i8. Excursion steamboat Mackinac, re- 


turning, on Narragansett Bay, from Newport to " 


Pawtucket, boiler explosion; 47. 

—Aug, (last week in). Italian submarine vanished 
in naval manoeuvres off Sicily; 50. 

—Sept. 25. . 8. submarine 8-51 sunk in col- 
lision with Amer. steamer, City of Rome, off 
Block Island, R. L.; 33. 

—Nov. 30-Dec. 5. Cargo steamship Cotopaxi 
vanished in storm on way from Charleston, S. C., 
to Havana, Cuba; 32. 

1926—Jan. 26. British freight steamer Antinoe 
lost in storm in mid-Atlantic; crew rescued by 
the Pres. Roosevelt, which lost 2 of her life-boat 
men in the venture. 

—Jan. 27. British freight steamer Laristan sunk 
in storm in mid-Atlantic; 24, 

—Amer. freighter Suduffeo left Port Newark, 
March 33, for Pacific Coast, never heard from; 28. 

—March 23. Brazilian steamer Pas de Carvalho 


took fire and blew up on Solimoes River, near i 


Manaos; 38. 

—April 11. Oil tanker Gulf of Venezuela sunk 
by explosion at Port Arthur, Tex.; 

—April 27. Passenger steamer Chichibu grounded 
a storm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230. 

—Aug. Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik 
smashed into a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia, 
and sank; 300. 

—Sept. 20. tere sunk in storm off Sundar- 
bans, India;- 

—Oct. 16. Rae ‘ship blown up in Yangtse River, 
at Kiukiang, China; 1,200. 

British navy sloop, Valerian, sunk in 

storm south of Bermuda; 84. In this storm, 


over 50 lives were lost in sunken vessels on the , 


Cuban coast. In the previous storm, Sept. 18, 
over 75 lives were lost among the shipping on the 
Florida coast. 

—Dec. 20. Oil tug, Minseed SM os in 
Hudson River at New York City; 5 

—Deec. 24. French bark, Eugene Genalders in 
storm off Portland, England; 24. 

sig Fee 4a Steamer, John Tracy, off Cape Cod, 

Mass 

—Feb. 16. Amer. steamer, Elkton, in Pacific; not 
heard from after date named; 37. 

—May 26. Steamship, Negros, carrying native 
students, near Romblon off Philippine coast; 108. 

—Aug. 1. 
Tokiwz, shiv not sunk; 38. 

—Aug. 25. Japanese destroyer Warabi sunk and 
destroyer Ashi crushed in collisions with crulsers 
Jiutsu, and Naka, in night manoeuvers off Bungo 
straits; 129. 


UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES. 


Station. ClRP: 


Marquette, Mich. 130,000 
Point Conception, Cal...| 130,000 
Piedras Blancas, Cal.... .| 130,000 
Horseshoe Range, Pa., : 
(2 lights) 
Matagorda, Texas. . 
Point Tuna, P.R 
Presque Isle, Pa. . 
Point Hueneme, Cal. 
Point Reyes, eos 
aa Peak, 


Bei. 


Crescent City, 
Ediz Hook, Wash. 


with Japanese battleship — 


Explosion on Japanese mine ‘layer. 


1848—June 27. Denis Affre, Archbishop of Paris. 


Parma. ee ew f 
H April 14. Abraham ncoln, 
tetRe United States: died April 15, 1865 
‘1870—Dee. 28. Prim, Marshal of Spain. 
1871—May 24. Georges Darboy, Archbishop of 
. Paris, by Communists. 
1872—-Feb. 8. Richard, Earl of Mayo, Governor 
General of India, 
1876—June 14, Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 
1878—Sept. 7. Mehemet Ali Pacha by Albanians. 
- 1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia. 
_ —July 2. James A. Garfield, President of the 
United States; died Sept. 19, 1881. 
* 1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 


: Chicago. a 

| 1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presi- 
- _ dent of France. : 
Stanislaus Stambouloff, Premicr of 


Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. _ 
_Canovas Del Castillo, Prime Minis- 


resident of 


; n. 
—Aug. 25. Juan Borda, Pres. Uruguay. 
_ 1898—Feb. 18. Jose Barrios, Pres. Guatemala. 
—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureuax, President 
of the Dominican Republic. 
- 1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, 


Kentucky. ; 

- Humbert, King of Italy. 
2 i pt. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States; died Sept. 14, 1901. : 
'1903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
his ‘wife, Queen Draga. 
904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Gov-General of Finland. 
 —July 28. Von Plehve, Russian Minister of the 


_ Interior. 
Soininen, 


Governor of 


6. Soisalon Procurator 


3—Jan. 28. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister of 


it Stephen Tisza, ex-Pres,, Hungarian 
cil, at Budapest. 


*) ae 


rote ‘Yankel Sverdov, at-Moscow, early 
eb. 6 2, Kurt Eisner, Bavarian Premier at 
~-April 12, War Minister Neuring at Dresden, 


Saxon: 
Oct. Hugo Haase, Pres. German Socialist 
Party at Berlin, : 
1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
lent of Mexico, at ee 
une 13. Essad Pasha, Albanian leader, at Paris, 
Bis. ne. 20. Droubi Pasha, Syrian Premier, near 
) Halfa. 


—D 7. Inspector O'Sullivan of British Arm: y, 
at Dublin Castle. 4 ; { i 


Political Assassinations. 
CHIEF POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS SINCE 1848. 


1854—March 27. Ferdinand, Charles III., Duke of 


tae stint 


an 


‘3 - ON 
1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, at_Mad 
—March 15, Talaat Pasha, Ex-Grand Vizier 
‘Turkey, at Berlin. ' eis Mae res) I 
—July 21. M. Dras Kovies, Jugo-Slav Minister 
~- of Interior, at Delnice, Croatia. ' igcé 
—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German Vice- — 
Chancellor, by two youths, near Offenberg, Baden. 7 
—Oct. 19. Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, — 
Ex-Pres. Machado dos Santos, and two other high — 
officials, Lisbon. ter 
—Oct. 22. Bulgarian Minister of War, M. Demi- — 
troff, at Kostendil. q 
—wNov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese Premier, at — 
Tokio, by Kerean youth. ‘ 
—Nov. 20. Dr. Z. Jones, Governor of 
Province, Argentina; Buenos Ayres. ‘ 
1922—Feb. 14. Heikki Ritavowi, Finnish Minister _ 
of the Interior, at Helsingfors, by 4 merchant. 4 
—April 7. Jemal Azmyk Bey, Ex-Gov. of Trebizond . 
and. B. E, Chakir, of the Turkish Committee of i 


San Juan 


: 


Union and Progress, by an Armenian, at Berlin, — 
—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wilson, 
by two Irishmen, at London. F r 
—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Foreign © 
Minister, by two German youths, at Berlin. - 
—July 25. Djemel Pasha, Ex-Turkish (Unionist) 

Minister of Marine, Afghan Army Chief of Staff, 

by two Armenians, at Tiflis, Republic of Georgia. 
—Aug, 22. Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State — 

Premier, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork. 
—Dec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of 

the Polish Republic; by Capt. Niewadomski, an 

artist, at Warsaw, The assassin was executed 

Jan. 31, 1923. 
—Dec. 20. Jas. Dwyer, Sec. Irish Free State Peace — 

Committee, at Dublin. - = 
1923—Feb. 8. Metropolitan George, Chief’ of the . 

gran Church in Poland; by a Russian monk, © 

yarsaw. > j 
—Feb. 9. Sultan Ishan, anti-Soviet Mussulman — 

leader; by Selim Pasha, in Bokhara. — + 
—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s — 
Minister at Rome, and one of the uninvited Russian — 
delegation at Near East Conference, by M. A. 
Contradi, ex-Russian Army officer, Lausanne. , 
—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y Romera, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, near that city. : 
—June 15. Ex-Premier Alex. Stamboulisky, shot 

while fleeing, Vetren, Bulgaria. : 
—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, 1st Vice-President 

of Venezuela, killed in bed, at Caracas. fir 
—dJuly 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho” Villa, ex- 

rebel leader, at Parral, Mexico. 5 
—Aug. 26. M. Daskaloff, Bulgarian Ambassador 

to Czecho-Slovakia, by young Bulgarian, at Prague. 
—Aug. 27. Gen: Tellini, and two other members 7 
of the Italian Commission to delimitize the Al- — 
banian frontier, by ambushed soldiers, in Greece. 
1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 

cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped near 

Rome; slain body found, Aug. 15. 0s 
—June 14. M. Petkoff, Bulgar. Agrar. leader, Sofia. 
—June 30. Israel de Haan, Executive Sec. Orthodox 

Agudatle Israel, at Jerusalem. P 
—Aug. 31. Tudor Alexandroff, head of the Mace- 

donian revolutionaries, near Sofia, Bulgaria. 
1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola Mileff 

Minister-Designate to the United States, anti- 

agrarian, at Sofia. ‘his was followed by the  — 

slaying of Communist Deputies Strachimiroft and * 

Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. These and 37 _ 

other killings were the outgrowth of the feud due. 

to the assassination, in May, 1922, of M. Grekotf, 

April 14 WEen Ge hieff, when in th a 
—AD . Gen. Georghieff, when in the company 

of King Boris at Softa. bina 
—April 16. 200 were killed by the explosion of 
bombs in the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, at Sofia, 
at the funeral of Gen. Georghieff. The dead 
included Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, 
ex-War inister Davidoff; Gens. Naidenoff, 
Nezrezoff, Loloff, Zlatereff and Popoff; Dept. 
Prefect Medelecheff. rare 


‘ 


> 


Bulgarian 


—Noy. 13. M. Madjariow, Mayor of Sofia, Bul- _ 
pe by a discharged municipal employe. § i, 
—Dec. 29. Gen.. Hsushu Cheng, at Langfang, — 


China, by Captain in National Army, P7 
1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-Pres. of — 
Ukrainian Repub., at Paris. by a compatriot. ¥ 
—June 10. Gregoire _Veschapely, former Vice 
President_of the Georgian Party, at Paris, by 
& young Georgian Nationalist. 7, GO 
aa ee Khe purer eee oe Sovic 
ussian ster to Poland, at Warsaw, b 
19-yr. Russian monarchist. 

—July 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President 
Irish Free State, near Dublin, on his 
church. The assassins shot him from 
automobile. ore 
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Seven Wonders 


The Pyramids of Egypt and the Sphinx—They 
are situated close to the west bank of the Nile River, 
nearly opposite the City of Cairo and were built so 
it is sald by Petrie and other modern scholars; in 
the years between 4731 B. C. and 4454 B.C. 

The pyramids were royal tombs; several hundred 
miles south of Luxor (site of ancient Thebes) is the 
tomb of King Tutankhamen which was entered in 
1924 and is still being explored. 

The largest of the pyramids, Cheops, is 461 feet 
high, 746 feet square at the base, covers nearly 15 
acres and consists of large blocks of stone 

The Sphinx, hewn out of limestone, has the head 
of a man and the crouching body of a lion. The body, 
shoulders to rump, is 146 feet long; the forelegs and 
paws are 35 feet ong the top of the head is 100 feet 
above the ground. he head is 28 feet 6 inches high. 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were near 
the Euphrates River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 
Bagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 
Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 
gardens, planted with flowers and small trees, with 
fountains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to 
300 Yeet above the ground. Water was stored in a 
; reservoir on the top terrace and was piped down to 
i the gardens. They date from about 600 B.C. 

3 The Temple of Diana in Asia Minor, at Ephesus, 
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an ancient but now vanished city on the east side 

of the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was built in 

the Fifth Century B. C. by the fonian cities, as a 

7 joint monument, from plans by the architect Ctesi- 
b phon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 feet 
’ and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
; Parian marble each 60 feet high and each weighing 
: about 150 tons. In 356 B. C., the temple was 
* burned by Herostratus, a crank who wanted notoriety. 


OTHER WONDERS 


Great Wall of China, built in the Third 
Cues B. C., extended along the Northern frontier 
Z of that country, from the northern part of the Gu'f 
of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of Peking, in 
4 a zigzag course, to the burder of Turkestan, a dis- 
tance of 1,728 miles, though only 1,300 miles as a 

flies. 
pirtne wall: which = She — aa heaps ae 
feet thick at the om an 
git on it was over 25 feet high, with towers 


‘o be imitations of the hills where the 
as warsmtpped their gods before they settled 
in the plain of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The Ziggurat of Ur is the best preserved of these 
¥. towers. 

; er excavations brought forth inscribed clay 
ueden in which Nabonidus (Belshazzar), the 
}. last King of Babylon, told how he had completed. 

the tower left unfinished by Ur-Engur and his son 
- vu Kings of Ur at about 2300 B. C., a compara- 
’ 


"late date 


t ircle is 100 feet in diameter, the next 
abi ie 75 feet in diameter, and the circle inside 
that one has a diameter of 40 feet. borage 
around the outer circle is a deep trench 333 feet in 


diameter. The stones 


or a Druid Sun-temple, 
B. pee ig, to the new Stone Age or to the Bronze 
Ti e Catacombs at Rome were the sepulchres 

of the early Christians, 
40 groups of labyrinths, or galleries and re. 


615 acres, sometimes exten: 
- (7G feet) below the surface of the ground. 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


Rebuilt of lesser beauty, the temple stood 600 year; 
until the Goths burned the port, 262 A/D. 

The Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland from 
the west coast of the southern peninsula of Greece, 
which anciently was called the Peloponnesus. “ 

The statue, Lag ee by the Greek sculptor Phidias 
after he had been banished from Athens 'n 432 B. C., 
was of marble encrusted with ivory and the draperies 
were of beaten gold. The bearded god was in 4 
sitting posture, with an olive wreath on his head. 

right hand was the figure of Victory; in the 
left, a sceptre. 

The Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia 
Minor, at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the 
Aegean Sea engadite Greece. It was built of marble 
about 352 B. C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow. 
was named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for 
its beauty and its magnificent interior. It was 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

The Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble 
light-house or watch-tower_on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt. was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus in 283 B. C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded . 
Alexandria. he structure cost $850 000. 

The Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of 
the Greek sun-god_ Apollo 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high erected by Charles of Lindus at the port of 
the City of Rhodes on the island of Rhodes in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea off the coast 
of Asia Minor north of Alexandria. It took 12 
years to build cost 300 taents ($258 000), 
completed about 280 B. C. and was thrown down 
224 B. C. by an earthquake. There it lay on the 
ground until 672 A. D. when the Turkish Govern- 
ment, the Saracens having seized Rhodes, sold the 
Statue and it was broken up. 


OF THE WORLD. 


The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B. C.; 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by Julius 
Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, was 
312 feet high, 18,875 feet long, and 625 feet wide. 
It then held 150,000 spectators, but the capacity 
was increased to 385,000 in the Fourth Century 
A. D. The place was used for games and for horse 
and chariot races. j 

The Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, on 
of the largest amphitheatres in the world, was yan | 
by the Emperor Vespasian and finished by the 
Emperor Domitian, 82 A. D. In 238 A. D. a fourth 
story was added. The ruins still stand. -The build- 
ing, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and the floor . 
of the arena was 281 x 176 feet. 
stone; the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit, 
20,000 could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
($15,000,000). The work of construction was done 
by 12,000 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild animals were ~ 
kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of persons, » 
including early Christians, perished in combats wi 
lions and tigers. Gladiators also fought there. 

The Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
was built as a Christian Cathedral by the Roman 
Emperor Justinian, 531-538 A. D., in the form of a 
Greek cross, 269 x 143 feet with a flattened dome 
180 feet high, set in a cluster of cupolas and minarets. 
The brick walls are lined on the inside with marble. 
plundered from Greek temples. The Sultan of . 
Turkey, Mohammed II., turned the cathedral into 
a mosque in 1453 A. D. 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa is one of the so- 
called wonders of the middle ages. It is a round, 
&-story bell-tower and was built of marble, in 1154 
A. D.: itis iss feet high, and the top is 16 feet out 
of the perpendicular. 

The Te calpin Tower of Nankin was built in 
that ancient capital of South China in the early 

art of the 15th Century, It was an octagonal 
ory tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolu- 
ee ore aw it, along with many government 
ui gs in 3 : 
“ The Vatican at Rome is the largest residence 
in the world, containing several thousand rooms, 
Jt stands on the north side of the River Tiber and 
its nucleus was a house built in the time of the 
Emperor Constantine. It was enlarged from time 
to time and has been the ony regular home of the 
Roman Pontiffs since they abandoned their palace 
at Avignon, France, in 1377. The place contains 
vast treasures of art, literature, and archaeology. 

The Cathedral of St. Peter, at Rome, tie 

est church in the world, begun.in 1506 by Pope 
lagen and completed in 126 years, covers 18,000 
square yards and is 626 feet long, with a nave, or 
cross-section, 151 feet long. The top of the cross 
on the dome is 435 feet above the ground. 


The walls were . 
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GREAT INVENTIONS. 
AMERICAN. 


INVENTION. 


. Lightning rod 
Steambeat 
‘Steamboat 
Nail machine 
-Cast-iron plough 
Cotton gin 
Hi Coraine (textile) machine. 
High-pressure steam engine. 
Screw propeller 
. Tack machine. 
Plectro-magnet. 
‘Revolver (pistol) 


Sewing machine. 
Electric locomotiv 
' Monitor sage 


Machi: 
Block Binal (railway) ee 
_ Refrigerator r’y freight car. 


“Celluloid. . 
Welt machine 
utomatie car-coupler 
Typewriter 
rater ee t 


: Low 
Mowing SgNTnG (differen- ( 
Pars ee eH 


tial gear) 
elephone. . 
Talking machine 


_ §mithsonian Institution officials eoe the ee pundale of 
_ the telephone was discovered on June 2 the first 
_ conversation over the telephone was held on March 


was e 
20 85 mone 


ait 4, 1894; Elwood Peayaes drove at Kokomo, 

i gasoline automobile of his own invention. 

mad machines are on exhibition at the Smithsonian 
stitution, Washingten, D. C. 

‘Phe American-made motor truck was introduced 

bout 1904. 

In 1891 Clement Ader is said to have made, in 

France, a flying machine in secret. ‘“‘No definite 

_ Anformation concerning ~ however, is available,’’ 

ss Secretary Charles D. Walcott of the Smith- 

sonian Institution, “‘nor did he continue his work 
er his initial efforts in 1891. 

1896 Prof. S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian 

itution made the first extended flights of heavier- 

ir experimental flying machines propelled by 


INVENTION. © 


Incandescent lamp 

Arc lamp Brush... ; 

Gasoline motor (aute) Selden (Pat'd). 

Automatic knot-tying har-' ae 
vester machine....... ic as eae 

Chrome tanning Schulz’ 

Trolley car 


Spragu 
Type-bar casting (linotype). iierventnalers 
Electric furnace reduction. .|Cowles 
Split-phase indfction motor.|Tesla 
Single-type composing ma- 


Rotary converter 

Recording adding machine. .| Burroughs 
Transp’rent photograph film| Eastman 
Calcium carbide wi 


Electric welding ees 
Blectrolytic alkali prod’ction|Castner....... 
Carborundum Aches 
Harveyized armor Natta Bre 
Alternate-current motor. 

Motion-picture machine... 

et wd process for blast fur-' 


Gay) 
Disk  pigughs (modern type) Hardy. : 
High-speed steel Taylor & White|1901 


Aeroplane ' 

bur Wright. . 
Hydro-aeroplane Glenn H.Curtiss|}1911 
Gas engine (compound)... .|Eickemeyer (C.)11921 


“Many consider that he was the first to design 
and build a machine capable of carrying a man, - 
and that the Wright Brothers were the first to ~ 


deiee build and fly a machine which carried a | 


n.” , 

ae the United States National Museum at Wash- 
ington, there is a model of an electric motor and 
car invented in 1847 by Moses G. Farmer. 

A monument to John Fitch, first inventor of the 
steamboat, was unveiled on May 25, 1927, at 
Bardstown, Ky. Fitch, a native of East Windsor, 
Conn., came to Bardstown as a boy. He worked 
here until he joined the revolutionary forces at. 
Valley Forge. 

After the war his third attempt to build a steam- 
ship was a success, and on Aug. 22, 1787, a vessel 
45 feet long, 12 feet wide and containing an engine 
with a 12-inch cylinder moved up the Delaware River 
under its own power. | 
went to France, where his plans were further hindered 
by the French Revolution. 4 

Penniless, he worked his way back to America and r 
returned to Bardstown, where he committed a ae 
the Summer of 1798. 


FOREIGN. 


Nation- 
Date} Inventor. ality. 
593} Unknown.... 
. {1733} Ka; 


- |1765| Wat 
1745 Dean von 
Kleist . 
1800] Volta 
1816] Laennec..... 
1836] Wheatstone.. 
.|1839 sb ae and 


“Duplex elegraphy. . . |1853) Gintl. 
Swedish 


Siphon recorder 1874| Thompson... | English 


Movable types were invented in China in the 
th century; by Coster, in Europe, in 1438. Cut 
j metal types were invented by Gutenberg, German, 
about 1450. 
vA “The invention of gunpowder cannot be definitely 
- attributed to one man. It is claimed for Berthold 
Schwartz, a German monk, in 1320-1354; he is 
enerally’ redited with having invented the first 


«tp 


Fe ke 


. {German 
Italian 
French 
English 


.|French 
Austrian 


Voltaic pile.” 

_ Stethoscop 
yg Fie ‘eleatini 
; Photography. Seeereee 


The e gu uantities of beer. ale and wine consumed bY 
and pcual in the time of King Henry Viti 

he modern toper look like a teetotaler. 
ger a8 Becry’ 8s '“Newe Wyne Seller” was discovered 
during the restoration work at Old Hampton Court 
tone, together with figures relating to its manage- 


_ Ernest Law mentioned some of these figures in a 

fe i paper read before the Royal Institution. Drinkables 

of all sorts consumed by the household of Henry Vill 
ene cost in modern currency $250,000 yearly. 

The Great Master of the Household allowéd him- 


Nation- 
ality. 


Gas engine, Otto cycle. |1877|Otto 
Centrifugal creamer. ..|1880)/De Laval 
Manganese steel 
Smokeless powder 
Mantle burner........ 1890} Welsbach.... 
By-product coke oven..|1893|}Hoffman.... 
Wireless teleg. (low fre- 

quency) 1895)Preece. .. 
Wireless teleg. (high 

frequency) 1896 Maen 


| Electric steel 4 
| Diesel oil motor....... 
H308/8 


Depth bom 


trying to fi 
They worked 
partnership, 1827-1833, when Niepce died 
Oleomargarine was invented by M. Mege-Mourl 
in. 1870, in France, during the war with Prussia. 


HENRY VIII PAID $250,000 YEARLY DRINK BILL. 


self ten gallons of ale for dinner and ten for suppe' 
besides six quarts of wine at each of these meals, 
but the Lord Chamberlain had to be content with 
only four gallons of ale and three pints of wine 
Sh adion to what th but 

n tion to what they could drink at the } 
table, a Duke or Duchess had a personal miiorai 
of a gallon of ale in the sede tot eee in 
afternoon and another, with wine, after su) ia) 

The total expenditure on drink and foo for 
whole household reached a sum equivalent int 
currency to about $1,750,000 a wear 4 


, , ‘e. 


Misfortune befell him and he | 
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Hoosac—Through 
ae opened 1873. 
0. 


Great Tunnels of the World. 
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IMPORTANT TUNNELS OF THE WORLD. 
(For New York City Tunnels see elsewhere.) 


Alberg—Under the Alps at the Arl Mountains, and 


extends from Langen to St. Anton, 634 miles; 
opened 1884: 


Baltimore—The first use of electric motive power 


on the railroads in this country was on the Palti- 
more and Ohio Railroad in 1895 at: Baltimore, 
Md. The main line of this railroad passes under 
tne principal business portion of the city in tunnels 
which were completed in 1894. 

The main tunnel under Howard Street is over 
7,000 feet in length and represents one of the 
Pioneer efforts leading up to present subway 
systems. Methods were originated of support- 
ing adjacent structures and of controlling quick- 
Sand and underground streams encountered dur- 
ing construction. Through the quicksand areas, 
the adjacent ground was solidified by forcing 
large quantities of cement grout into/it under 
heavy pressure. 

Electrical motive power was adopted to eliminate 
objectionable smoke and gases in the tunnels. 
Power was, at first, supplied from overhead wires, 
but in 1902 this was replaced by a third-rail 


system. - 

The electrified section totals about seven miles 
im length and is a part of the main line of the 
re and Ohio between New York and Wash- 
ngton. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 2 tunnels under 
Baltimore: Union Tunnel, north of Union Sta- 
tion built by the Union Railroad Company of 
Baltimore in 1871; a two-track tunnel, 3,400 ft. 
long, located under the bed of Hoffman Street 
from Bond Street to Greenmount Avenue. Bailti- 
more Potomac Tunnels, south of Union Station, 
built by the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 
See eal in 1873; two-track tunnels under Wil- 
son Street from North Avenue to Pennsylvania 
Avenue, 4,960 ft. long and under Winchester Street 
from Fremont Avenue to Gilmore Avenue, 
2,190 ft., a total length of 7,150 ft. Pennsyl- 
vyania Avenue Station is located at the opening 
between the tunnels. j 

Big Bend—Drains the Feather River in California, 
2 miles; opened 1886. 

Bitter Root Mountains (Montana and Idaho)— 
10,100 feet long. 

Blackwelli—Under River Thames, England, 1% 
miles; opened 1897. 

Busk-Iv Tunnel on the Colorado Midland 
R. R., 9,600 feet long, single track, under the 
Continental Divide, in Lake and Pitkin Counties. 

Cascade Mountain—Through the Cascade Moun- 
tains in Washington, 3 miles. 

Catskill Aqueduct—92 miles to N. Y. City, and 35 
miles of distributing tunnels deep down under the 
th Ceaaibaea partly opened in 1915, completely in 


The Shandaken Tunnel, a part of the Catskill 
water supply system, is used to deliver the water 
of Scho! ie Creek to the Ashokan reservoir. 


It is concrete-lined, 1034 feet wide and 
11% feet high, with a capacity of 600,000,000 
gallons a day. It was put into service on Feb. 


9, 1924. 

mnaught—Through Selkirk Mountains, under 
oes Pass, Conats: on Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, double track, about five miles long; com- 


ted 1916. 
cope Aqueduct—33% miles to N. Y. City; opened 


1888. 
Cumberland—Under Cumberland Mountains, 
Tennessee, 8,000 feet long. 
Detroit (Mich. Central Ry.)—Under Detroit River. 
Gallitzin Tunnel, through the Alleghany Moun- 
tains at Gallitzin, 11 miles west of Altoona, Pa., 
is 3,600 ft. long; was built in 1854, for two tracks 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 1904 a new 
single track tunnel was built parallel with the 
old tunnel, through which is operated one west- 
bound track, another westbound track being 
operated through the old tunnel, replacing the 
original two tracks in order to give added clear- 
ance. The two eastbound tracks through the 
mountain use what is known as New Portage 
Tunnel. 1,610 ft. long, which was built by the 
State of Pennsylvania in 1855, and purchased 


Pennsylvsnia Railroad Company in 1857. 
Bigg Souciwestern Colorado, 6 miles; opened 
1 


Hoosac Mountain, Mass., 434 


C Kandahar, 2 miles. 
ak Pass—India, Quetta to bars emilee. 
June- 26. 


Moffat—50 miles west of Denver, Colo., plercing 
the Continental Divide at James Peak in the 
Rockies. Construction was begun in 1923, and 
on Feb. 18, 1927, President Coolidge, by wire, 
Set off the“ holing through” blast in the $12,000,000 
bore, work having been carried on from both ends 
toward the middle.- The tunnel is 32,383 feet 
(6.13 miles) long, and_is over 9,000 feet above 
sea level. It cuts off 23 miles of track over the 
mountains, reduces grades and eliminates the snow 

roblem. It is on the line of the Denver & Salt 
ake Railroad. The east portal is near Tolland: 
the west, near Irving. The project is that ot 
David H. Moffat, who died in 1911. The project 
consists of a main tunnel 16 by 20 feet in the clear, 
gag parallel with it—75 feet to one side—a smaller 


by 8-foot pioneer bore or water tunnel, with . 


connecting crosscuts. Ultimately these crosscuts 
will be bulkheaded and the smaller tunnel will be 
used to carry water to supply the city of Denver. 
Trains through the larger tunnel will be operated 
by electricity. Automobiles and other traffic will 
be allowed to pass through in spevial cars, for 
this tunnel is being constructed as a publie work, 
financed with funds secured through the agency 
of an improvement district which was authorized 
by law to sponsor the. project. 

Mont Cenis—lItaly to France, under the Col de 
Frejus, 8 miles; opened 1871. The line is being 
electrified between Modane and Culoz. 

Mont d’Or—Between_ France and Switzerland, 
was bored through October 2, 1913. The tunnel 
pierces the Jura Mountains from Fresne to Val- 
lorbe, and is 334 miles long. 

Mt. Roberts—From the shore of Gastineau Channel 
at Juneau, Alaska, into Silver Bow Basin, 1 1-3 


miles, 

Nice-Cuneo—Unrder the Alps; to be opened for rail 
traffic in 1928. There are 2 tunnels on the line: 
one of 5,939 metres, at the Col de Braus; one of 
3,888 metres under Mont Grazian. The entire 
route is 7644 miles in length. , 
The French and Italian Governments have 
arrived (1927) at an agreement to pierce a tunnel 
under Mont Blanc for the construction of a new 
railway line 32 miles long, from Aosta to St. Didier. 
The mew lines would bring London, Paris, Turin 
and Milan several hours closer through one of the 
longest tunnels in the world. ‘ 

Otira—In New Zealand, 54 miles. j 

Rove—The southern section of the Marseilles-Rhone 
canal in France. This piece of engineering, de- 
clared the largest accomplished since the building 
of the Panama Canal, was formally opened late in 
Apel, 1927, by the President of the Republic, 
The underground canal, which passes through a 
rocky ridge for a distance of 434 miles, has cost 
about 135,000,000 francs. Its greatest width is 
72\4 feet, and the width of the water channel is 
60 feet. The roof is 37144 feet above the water. 
Two 1,500-ton barges can pass it without difficulty. 
The “Tunnel du Rove”’ is only part of the 50-mile 
canal which is eventually to join the Rhone River 
(at Arles) to Marseille. The canal will be at sea 
level throughout its entire length, except for a 
single lock at Arles. The project for this work 
dates from 1841, but its execution was begun only 
in 1906. It will be completed in four years. 

St. Clair—Under St. Clair River from Sarnia, Ont., 
to Port Huron, Mich., 2 miles; opened 1891, 
St. Gothard—Through the Alps, connects Goschenen 

with Airolo, in Switzerland, 9}4 miles; opened 1881. 

Severn—From Monmouthshire to Gloucestershire, 
Lngland, 44% miles; opened 1886. 

Suaghon t brvagh the Alps, 12}2 miles;- opened 


Southern Pacific and Central Pacific Railroad. 


tunnels: Chatsworth Park, through Coast Range 
Mountains, in Los‘ Angeles County, 
Facog Be Fernando, through Coast Range Spur 
.32 miles. 

Spirai—The tunnels on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, between Hector and Fields, B. C., con- 
sist of two spira! tubes, the westerly, 3,255 feet 
long, under Cathedral Mountain; and the east- 
eriy, 2,921 feet long, under Mt. Ogden, with the 
Kicking Horse River between. 


Strawberry—Through the Wasatch Mountains, 
tire “ mstock Lo 


Sutro—Drains the Co de in Nevada, 


Totley  Bneland, “$34. mties 

‘otley—Eng } 

Trans-Andine Ry. Tunnel—5 miles long, 10,486 
feet above pragee and affords direct cOmmuni- 
cation between Val 


Cal., 1.4) 


so and Buenos Ayres; — 


< z _ Colorado 


RIVER. . Location. | 


Quebec 


‘St. Lawrence. Bay 
& . |Scotland 


es of Forth... 


Sclotoville, (OBA 
.|Beaver, Pa...... 

Sewickley, Pa. 

Mingo June’t, oO. 

. |Thebes, Il 

Red Rock, Cal.. 


.|Philadelphia.... 


Ohio 
Mississippi. . 
_ SUSPENSION. 


,|Brooklyn....... 
Poughkeepsie. . 


1,113 
1,057|1867,1898) 
1,030 1900 
aij rn art 1862 


nder construction.. 

The pier-viaduct bridge across the mouth of the 
‘Tay. near Dundee, Scotland, has 85 spans with a 
ut in ae of over 10, 500 feet. It was opened in 
J une, 

\ ERNATIONAL PEACE BRIDGE, BUFFALO 
e International Peace (toll) Bridge over the 
fiagara River, from Fort Porter, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Fort Erie, in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
was formally opened on Aug. 7, ae when Vice- 
- Fresident Charles G. Dawes, Gov. A. E. Smith of 
New York and other American officials shook hands 
“across a ribbon in the middle of the structure at the 
cites icon boundary, with the Prince of Wales, 
British Premier A. S. Baldwin, 
. L. Mackenzie King and other 


, a Aisticcnte! clearance of about 345 feet - above 
Black Rock Canal, which parallels the Niagara. 

is the only vehicular bridge s manies: the. Great 

wakes border between Duluth, Minn., and Niagara 

Falls: It cost over $4,000,000, and has a capacity of 

MS 8,000 automobiles an hour. The bridge is owned by 

a with 9 Canadian and 16 American 


MID-HUDSON BRIDGE, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
res ‘The following data about the proposed Mid- 
_ Hudson Bridge, construction of which is in progress, 
ive been communicated by Le Roy Greenalch, 
4 Acting: ‘Engineer of Bridges and Grade Crossings 
‘ ans et ae Department of Public Works: 
me ‘This b e aes the junction of Church and 
Union streets Poughkeepsie, and crosses the Hudson 
Rt to the Town of Lloyd, Ulster ee ke 
orthe length of the structure—4,072 f 
ie east approach in the City of Potghzeavds is 
1e viaduct construction. 
‘ ot the main span is 1,500 feet clear between piers 
4, “with a 750 foot approach span on each side. 
t Clearance above mean high water—135 feet. 
ee adway thirty feet (face to face of curbs) with 
tw five-toot sidewalks. 
: wee: of towers above mean high water—308.5 
; Depth of tower foundations 118 feet and 138 feet 
below mean high water level. 
ale te of cables—sixteen and three-quarter 


hes. - 
‘Estimated _cost—approximately $6,000,000. 
he corner stone +a laid at Poughkeepsie by 
Soi Smith, Oct. 9, 1925 
‘THE CASTLETON CUT-OFF. 
hig ‘The. route of the New York Céntral Railroad's 
relght “cut-off,” opened to traffic Nov. 20, 1924, 


a * + Gens ate Stuyvesant, N. Y., on the main’line to 


F Bush, , crossing the Hudson River on the 
ay Kee ‘i. Smlth Maneral Bridge," which latter, a 
steel truss structure, extends from Castleton on the 
x east side of the stream to Selkirk on the west side. 
‘The bridge is one mile long with its immediate 

~ appronches and the tracks are 150 Jeet above water. 


RIVER. Ty 


STEEL ARCH. 
Hera Harbor ..| Australia. . 8 
Eas' ‘iell Gate, WN. y 
.-|Niagara Falls. 
.|Topock, Ariz. 

».| Cleveland. . 

~..| Niagara Falls... 
.-|N. Walpole, N.H. 

.| St. Louis (Bads) . 
....| Wash'gt'n B’dge 

..|St. Louis 


is Castleton, N. Y.|- 
pi) a 


Colorado 
Cuyahoga. 
Niagara. .... 
Connecticut. 


.| Cairo, Til 
Niagara River . .| Buffalo-Ft. Erie, 
BASCULE Cc 
DRAWSPAN. 
cose River 16th Street 
t. Mary’s Canal St. Ste Marie, M. 
Panates River. .| Florida. 


long, and was begun in 1922. It is the property 0 
the viadson River Connecting Railroad Corporation, 
a New York Central Subsidiary organized in 1913. 
There are branches from the bridge. to Post Be | 
on the Boston & Albany Railroad on the east ey 
and to Ravena on the west side of the river. | 
BEAR MOUNTAIN-HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE. 
The only highway: bridge across the Hudson River 
south of Albany is the one 314 miles north of Peeks- 
kill, which-extends from Anthony’s Nose on the east 
side of the river to Bear Mountain Park on the 
west shore. It is a toll bridge and built by private 


Was opened to public traffic on Nov. 

Total length, 2,257 ft.; length of span, 1,632 ft. 
diameter of cables, 18 in. Width of roadway, 38 ft. | 
width of each sidewalk 5 ft.; number of wires in | 
each cable, 7,252; height of towers, 350 ft.; clear ; 
height above river, 155 ft.; steel in bridge, 12,552 tons. 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. 


The highway bridge over the Delaware River, — 
connecting Philadeiphia, Pa., and Camden, 


structure)—3,530 feet 4 i 
bridge—1.81 miles. . hig! 
water, 135 ft., for 800 foot channel. Height of top 
cf towers above mean high water, oe feet. Tot 
width of bridge 125 feet, designed for roadway, tw 
surface car_tracks and two rapid transit tracks. 
Roadway 57 ft. clear width; traffic rebeey, 6,000 
vehicles per hour. Cables 30 inches in diameter- 
18,666 galvanized wires, each .192 inch diameter ii 
each cable. All exposed masoury is of granit 
Foundation of towers and anchorages are on rock. 

Estimated cost—Construction cost, main bridge, 
$15,344,238; Philadelphia approach, , $4,193,400; 
Camden approach, $3,482,629; engineering expen 
$1.506,500; Philadelphia “real estate, $7,707, 
Camden real estate, $3,400,000; administration | 
penses, $341,929; reserve for contingencies, $1, ae 
855; total, $37,196,971. | Chi ineer—Ralp. 
Modjeski ; other members of the Board of eh Enginee 
George S. Webster, and Laurence A. B 


CONSTANZA-DANUBE meng 

The great Cerno Voda Bridge over the Danui 
was opened in 1895. _ This structure, one of the mos 
notable in the world, with its several viaducts 
approaches, is 12 miles long. 

A bascule-drawbridge 5 miles long with approac! 
will be completed in 1928 across Lake ne artr: 
cenuesclig, New Orleans with the ‘Mississippi Gx 

A bridge 144 aS long, across the Chowan 
at Edenton, N. C., the in’ seas aaey 


CLASSIFICATION OF ROCKS AND 
(Prepared by the U. S. 


‘The rocks composing the earth's crust are grouped 
by geologists into three great classes—igneous, sedi- 
mentary, and metamorphic. 

The igneous rocks 


ave solidified from molten 


state. 

Those that have solidified beneath the surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. 

Those that have flowed out over the surface are 
known as effusive rocks, extrusive rocks. or lavas. 

The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas but 
bombs, pumice, tuff, volcanic ash and other frag- 
mental materials thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the accumulation 
of sediment in water (aqueous deposits or eolian 
deposits). 


do Siebel, 2 alg Oe) ae CE No Ae) pe ace) y 


COLORATION 


; ard to the ds of coloration we may group 
ee with oo ADE Poses into two main classes:— 
fh one there is a loss, or qhsare, or substitution in the 
green coloration so that portions of the leaves or even 
entire leaves are white or of some shade of yellow, 
‘in the other there is some shade or grade of red or blue 

| loring material. 
so eo Soth these kinds of coloration may be present in 
_ the same leaf but they are quite distinct in nature and 


0} y 

fact, the chemist finds that yellow pigments and 
oe certain red pigments which give quite the same 
appearance to leaves may be very erent in com- 

sition. 
powhe normal color of the leaves of the greater num- 
ber of the higher forms of plant life is green. 
This is due to the presence of a color material 
or pigment pegs y called chlorophyll—a word 
that means leaf-green. 

r the proper development of this pigment light 
is srvilegl pis certain food materials such as iron 
salts must be available to the plants. _ 

‘Also, certain internal structures of the plant or, we 
may say, of the cell mechanism must be present and 


g r order. : 
a Pot prec nm may, therefore, be due either to ex- 
» ternal or internal conditions ; 


‘The green pigment in plants performs a very vital 


foods. 4 \ ; 


Geologic Eras; Plant Coloration. 
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DIVISIONS OF CGEOLOCIC TIME. 
Geological Survey.) 


The sediment may consist of rock fragments or 
particles of various sizes (conglomerate, sandstone, 
shale) ; of the remains or products of animals or plants 
(certain limestones and coal); of the product of 
chemical action or of evaporation (salt, gypsum, &¢.)} 
or of mixtures of these materials. 

A characteristic feature of sedimentary deposits is a 
layered structure known as bedding or stratification. 

Metamorphic rocks are derivatives of igneous or 
sedimentary rocks produced through mechanical or 
chemical activities in the earth's crust. 

The unaltered sedimentary rocks are commonly 
stratified, and it is from their order of succession and 
that of their contained fossils that the fundamental 
data of historical geoiogy has been deduced. 


ERA. i Period. Epoch. 1 Characteristic Life. 
Recent. “Age of man.” Animals and plants of 
Quaternary. vee aaa or Gla- modern types. 
cial. 

Cenozoic Pliocene. “Age of mammals.’ Possible first appear- 
(Recent Life.) > Miocene. ance of man. Rise and development of 
Tertiary. Oligocene. highest orders of plants. 

Bocene. 
Upper. ~ 
Cretaceous. Lower “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmination of 
Mesozoic. huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap- 
(intermediate Jurassic. pearance of birds and mammals; and palms 
Life.) and hardwood trees. 
y . Triassic 
*“Age of amphibians.” Dominance of tree 
Permian. ferns and huge mosses. Primitive flower- 
Carboniferous. Pennsylvanian. ing plants and earliest cone-bearing trees. 
Mississippian. Beginnings of backboned land animals. 
Insects. 
“Age of fishes.’’ Shellfish (mollusks) also 
Devonian. oe ope Rise of amphibians and land 
plants. 
leozoic. 
Pale Life.) Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
Silurian. fishes and of reef-building corals 
r Shell-forming sea animal;. Culmin tion of 
Ordovician. the buglike marine crustaceans known as 
trilobites. First trace of insect life. 
% Trilobites, brachiopods and other sea shells. 
Cambrian. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No trace of 
jand animals, 
First life that has left distinct record. Crus-~ 
Proterozoic. Algonkian. taceans, brachiopods and seaweed . 
yom —_ pet A, 
fe.) Archean. Crystalline Rocks. ‘No fossils found. 


IN PLANTS. 


(From a lecture by A. B. Stout, Director of Laboratories, New York Botanical Garden. 


Thus, in general, the presence of green indicates 
that a plant can make its own food. 

The absence of green in plants which are usually 
green very often indicates an unhealthy condition. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of variegations 
is the infectious type—which may be transmitted to 

lants previously all green. The delicately and finely 
Biotched variegation of the flowering maple (A butilon) 
can be transmitted to certain all-green Abutilons by 
grafting onto them a branch from a variegated plant. 

The variegation in some species is so infectious that 
it is easily spread from plant to plant by insects. 

In tobacco, in potato, and in other crop plants in- 
fectious variegation or ‘‘chlorosis’’ frequently does, 
much damage. There are many grades or degrees 
of infectious variegations. 

In some of these it is thought that certain minute 
living organisms are present and that their activities 
are associated with the loss of green. The blotched 
type of vari 
known to be infectious. 

In propagating plants with ornamental foliage, it is 
to be remem that many of them do not breed 
true from seed. This is especially true of the eee 
and white (or yellow) venegn aps both blotched and 
white-bordered. It is also the case for many patterns 
of red coloration. ‘ 

These plants are very.generally propagated vege- 
tatively by such means as cuttings. In this way the 
numerous ornamentals, such as the white-bordered 
geraniums and pelargoniums and the red-blotched or 
solid-red types of Coleus, may be kept rather con- 
stant to type in garden or pot culture. 


ation in several of our ornamentals is 


Disbantes of ti es Wloriy.. 


TRAVELLING DISTANCES IN EUROPE. - 
‘ (From the U. 's: War Department’s Oficial Table of Distances: mostly by rail, some by rail ee 
_ the figures cover, in statute miles, the shortest generally-travelled Toutes.) “a a 


Ciry, 


Christi’nial 
Constanti- 


Ad 


| London. 


= 
20 
rleano pie. 


1511| 260 1418/1094 930! 754 


2567/1882 1600)2257 825 2250)1 1129 | 


1842) 663 1016 1053 687 A434 


1475| 636/106: 1627 


Brussels ey 
- Christiania (Oslo) 


225 2 1521| 993 


1179 


5/1371 
1579|2386 


- Constantinople 
Se ig chal cae a 


2998)2197 


1983] 776 
1861| 400 


0}1461 


1461/0 
Uy Fede ht 
1179} 282 


4|2079|2858|1679 


1583|1742| 1183/1 901 


1580)2387)1180 
154312040/1143 


1762| 861 


jo is the old name, restored in 1924, for Christiania. 
eningrad formerly was Petrograd and before that, St. Petersburg. 


; 


OTHER TRAVELLING DISTANCES IN EUROPE, IN STATUTE MILES, 


(From the U. S. War Department's Official Table of Distances.) 


sterdam, to—Antwerp, 113; Bremen, 232; 
Cologne, 151; Hamburg, 303; Hanover, 238; Kiel, 
B73, Moscow, 1,602; Roiterdam, 50; The Hague, 39. 
-Athens,. to—Brindist, 431; Naples, 660; Salonica, 
‘ 90; Trieste, 859. 

-* Berlin, to—Antwerp, 454; Basel, 545; Berne, 611; 
eee a ol Sn 359; pb sodert 108; Dusséldorf, 


el 422: St. " Gall, 575; Sdarbrucher, re 
; tigart, 438; The Hague, 422; Ulm, 437; Warsaw, 
888; Wiesbai , 360. 
erne, to—Brindist, 838; Geneva, 98; Genoa, 325; 
Hamburg, 616; Lausanne, 61; Lucerne, 59; Marseilles, 
ilan, 231; Moscow, 1,811; ‘Naples, 790; 
Z 


“ Brussels, to—Antwerp, 27; Basel, 364; Boulogne, 
59: Bre 346; Calais, 135; Cologne, 139; Ham- 
{ ap 7; Kiel, 488; Leipsic, 465; Moscow, 1,705; 


78. 
mistantinople, to—Adrianople, 198; Batum, 
976; Brindisi, 847; Gibraltar, 2,099: 
124; Marseilies. 1,552; Moscow, 2/300: 
1,101; Odessa, 395; Smyrna, 558. ° 
agen, “to—Danzi ‘539; Dover, 784; 
cha 222; Helsingfors, $89; Kiel, 152; Malmo; 


“1,483; Riga, 801 
47; Liverpool, 223; 
216; 63. 


to—Glasgow, 
Moscow, 2,2 
, to—Fusan (Chosen), 7,723; Hesing- 
400; Mukden (Gh ina), 6,971; 
Sn Sa Port Artie 


fis anchuri 

i) Be 
Lisbon,’ t to—Moscow, 3,042; 
_ London, to—Aldershot, 37; Bath, 107; S Bishop's 


ilna, 436 
‘Oporto, 2 2 


wis 


Rock, 469; Bremen, 482; Brighton, 51; Bristol, 119 


78; Dresden, "743; Falmouth, 307; Folkestone, 7 
Genoa, 2,538; Gibraltar, 1,556; Glasgow, 402; Havre, | 
234; Kiel, 624; Lisbon, direct, 1,223; Liverpool. 
200; Manchester, 184; Mescow, ‘1,863; Naples, | 
2,679; Oxford. Plymouth, 140; Porismouth, 74 
Rotterdam, BO. ‘Sheffield, 163; Southampton, 

The Hague, 224; Yarmouth, 122. ; 
Madrid, to—Barcelona, 425; Bordeaur, 538; 
Boulogne, 1,059; Cadiz, 439; Carthagena, 326; Gib- 
raltar, 456; Malaga, 383; Marseilles, 765; Moscow, 
2,764: Oporto, 381; Saragossa, 212; Valencia, 3 : 

Osio, to—Bergen, 306; Gothendurg, 222; 

1,300; Trondhjem, 349.- 

Paris, to—Amiens, 81; Antwerp, cats ‘Revdet 
363; Boulogne, 158; Bremen, 511; Brest, 387: Brindisi, 
1,169; Calais, 185; Chateau-Thierry, 59; Cherbourg, E 
230; Cologne, 304; Dijon, 196; Dover, 204; Frankfuri 
424; Geneva, 390; Genoa, 591; Framburg, 582; Ha 
142; Kiel, 652: Leipsic, 647; 156; Lyons, 31 
Marseilles, 536; Metz, 244: Titian, 557: Mosco 
1,863; Munich, 571; Nancy, 219;' Napies, 1,0. 
Orleans, 78;. Port Said, 2,251; Rheims, 97: Rouen, 
86; St. Nazaire, 286: Saumur, 183: Strassburg, 
312; The Hague, 296; Toulon,’ 578; Turin, 
Versailles, 11, . 

Rome, to—Brindisi, 394; Florence, 196; Ke? 

; i Milan, . 

; Napies, 155; ‘Pisa,’ 207; 8p 
Turin, 413; Venice, 378. i 
eatin te—Gothenbdurg, 284; Hap 
(Sweden), 839; Helsingfors, 270: Kiel, 556;- 
384; Moscow, 942; Trondhjem, 530. 

Vienna, to—Aniwerp, 766; Belgrade, 386: Buch 
rest, 236; Budapest, 173: Cologne, 600: Genoa, 65) 
Moscow, 1,246; Afuni ch, 290; Southampton, 1,223; 
Strassburg, 549; Trieste, 366; Venice, 399; bai ; 
434; Vilna, 692. 


; DISTANCES FROM EUROPEAN PORTS TO PORTS IN OTHER CONTINENTS. J 
‘ (Including, also, certain places in Europe; statute miles; water routes; data by U. S. Hydrographic Offi 


ntwerp, Belgium, to—Aden, Arabia (via Suez), 
A248, Panama, 5,586; Pernambuco, Brazil, 4,815. 
est, France, to—Colon, C. Z., 5,090; Guanta- 


mo. Bay, Cuba, 4,366; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 


ber bourg, France, to—Dover, England, 168; 
' Kiel, Germany, via Dover, 1,070; 
eB dand, 97. 


“i ae 


‘Smyrna’ 
ia. at Stez), 
‘oulon, France, 


SMilnor is 
fe fas (via Panama), ~ ee 


y 


Southampton, 


812; Trieste, 1,950; Tripoli, 1,287; Yokohama - 
Suez), 11,353 


“London, to—Cal goat: Suez), 9, 
Town. Africa, 080:  Fonchow, ‘Ching, he 
11, ea: Honpkong, China (via Suez), 11,22 
via Suez), 11,119; Paramarimdo, na, 
re Soa U A ite Peta 

’ Sydney, Ta 
13,362; Tampico,’ Mexico, Bis. vas 


hick 
ee 


Travel Route Distances. 


_ DISTANCES BETWEEN PORTS IN ASIA. 
(Statute miles; water routes; data by U. 8. Hydrographic Office.) 
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606] 1748) 1825] 2092 


1674{_ 1578) 2545 0| 1796] 3458 "2934 3345 


1990} 5280) 14 


306| 3618] 356 


211} 717] 808) 1796 QO} 1722 1198] 1653 
3458] 1722 0| 1153} 1093 


57) 1894} 2202 


1466] 4756) 9 


1921] 5167} 1401 


OTHER DISTANCES BET 


to—Bo ymbay, 1,912; Colombo, 2,433; 
Karachi, 1,705; Afaskat, 1,390: Port Said, 1,608; 
Suez, 1,509; unda Strait, ‘4,433. 
so to—Maskat, 887; Port Satd, 3,895. 
Bombay to—Calcutta,’ 2,466; Colombo, 1,042; 
‘Karachi, 376; Maskat, 989: (Singapore, 2,824. 
Calcutta, te bending, | rege 7t Satd, 5,402; 


ic 

_* Chefoo, to— 

| wel, 51; Yokohama, 1,313. 
2 Colom to—Ci 

2 

ie 

é 


Aden, 


ie mb, | = culta, age tans 681; 
angoon, ngapore, 1 5 
 Miren, 'to—Chemutpo, 334; Kobe, 1,205; Shang- 


“see 
uam, to—Hongkong, 2,098; Mantla, 1,728; 
Shanghat, 1,943; Yokohama, 1,5 
-” Henskong, ae wey 5,606; Cebu, 


a 1,105; Pago Pago, 5,698. 
7) 


Manila (Luzon Is.), to—Aparri (Luzon Is.), 441; 
~ Bacolod (Negros Is.), 395; Balanga (Luzon Is.), 30; 
Batangas (Luzon Is.), 70; Bautista (Luzon Is.), 101; 
Carga en TS eee Gaba a3! BL 
8.), 
Des tha Is.), 122; Iba (Luzon fey~ 117: 
Is.), ot: Jolo (Sulu 5 pe tie RG 
uz0n 281; Legaspi (Luzon Is.), 


‘Aparri, to—Dagupan, he San Fernando, 221; 
Mae si, to—Iloilo, 28. 
* acol , 
Batangas, to—Cebu, Tlotlo, 306; Jolo, 684; 
- Nueva Caceres, 439; Tacloban 337; Zamboanga, 586. 
Bautista, to— Dagupan, 3 
 Gatbalogan, to—Cebu, 145; Iotlo, 184; Jolo, 
63%; Lacloban, 48; Za * Tot, Soi; L Legaspt, 236; 
me "47; Tatosan. 
, 45; 


pNucos Caceres, 6b San Fernando, 
nga, 

E S ecapan to—Ca: ndon, 98; San Fernai 

Santa Chas. Zi; Vigan, 116. 


Iba, to—Sai 39. 

Hoilo, to—-Bacolod, 28; Jolo, 378; Legaspt, 260; 
Tacloban, 210; Zamboanga, 280. 

Jolo, erat! ambeaned, 98 

Laoag, to— 53. 

Legaspi, to—Nuena Caceres, 178. 


Lo Tot 3,824; ee antes) 153; 
-2.A78: Port ort Said id, ‘Suez, 1, 
2038 
es 
, 
Town, 5,469; Zanzibar,2, 935, 
Calcutta, a Wareciice’ ‘wie Suez), 7,156; P 


Suez), 

Be ‘Gaaton, 2), 5402: ne [ty 2,907; Honolulu, 
1s, 5,162. 
‘Ghefoo, to Honoluly. Srey sues), 7,709; Naples 
a Suez), 5,313; Port Said is 8 Suez), "4,010; Suez, 


908. 
Foochow, to—London a Suez), fe 643. 
Hobart, ‘Tasmania, to—Melbourne, 5 


Aden, t 
eid 


, 


534] 2934} 1198] 1153 0) 1274 
1825] 2023] 1199| 3345] 1653] 1093| 12741 0 


WEEN ASIATIC PORTS. 


Karachi, to—Basra, 1,367; Maskat, 547. 
Kiacchow, to— Shanghai, 
Kobe, to—Hakodate, 935; Nagasakt, 456; Shimo- 
noseki, 281; Yokohama, 398. 
Madras, to—Calcutta, $90. 
Manila, to—Cebdu, 450; Iloilo, 416; Jolo, 633; 
Pago Pago, 5,188; Wake, 3,192; Yap, 1,329: 
Nagasaki, to-——Manila,’ 1,504; Port’ Arthur, 692; 
Shanghai, 527; Vladivostok, 755. 
Rangoon, to—Singapore, 1,287- 
Shanghai, to—Tienisin, 852; Tsingtau, 435. 
Singapore, to—Bangkok, 970; gyre 1,059; 
Nagapatam, 1,806; Penang, 435; Saigon. 
asen to—Chefoo, 236; Shanghai, tan, Tientsin, 


Viadivostok, . to—Hakodate, 496; Taku, 1,415. 
Yokohama, to—Chemulpo, 1,190; Hakodate, 
613; Tientsin, 1,687. 


30} 1370) 1725 


DISTANCES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
é (Statute miles; data by U. S. War Dept.) 


Lucena, to—Nueva Caceres, 414; Sanita Cruz, 
78; Tacloban, 304; Zamboanga, 493. 

Nueva Caceres, to—Legaspi, 178; San Fernando, 4. 

San Fernando, to—Vigan, 63. 

Tacloban, to—Zamboanga, 441. 

Vigan, to—Sania Cruz, 42 


HAWAIIAN DISTANCES (STATUTE MILES). 
Honolulu, to—Guam Is., 3,842; Hana PRere Bay, 


131; Hilo, 263; Kahuku, 71; Kahului, 112; Kalau- 
59; Kamehameha 9; Kasinakakat. 


Betta acae 27; iwatanae, aes 
14; Waipahu, 14; Yokohama, 3,915 
DISTANCES IN JAPAN (STATUTE MILES). 
Nagasaki, to—Omuta, 123; Shimonoseki, 166. 
Tokio, to—Kobe, 377; Kokura, 715; Nagasakt, 
819; Nikko, 91; Yokohama, 18. 


DISTANCES IN pains TAS MILBES). 


Harbin, to—Dal Mukden, 339; Port 
Arthur, 603; adivoatnk, 4 

Mukd alt= bral A anon 752. 

Pekin, “got ge 0, 252; Hankow, 754; 


Mukden, 524 : Taku, oT: Tientsin, 87. 
Shanghai, to—Hankow, 596; Nanking, 193. 
Tientsin, to—Chingwangtao, 167; Kaiping, 87; 
Letchwang, 105; Linst, 97; Mukden, 435; Pettatho, 
ae gin a $25; Tangku, 27; Tongshan, 81; 


FROM ASIATIC PORTS TO PORTS OUTSIDE THAT CONTINENT (STATUTE MILES.) 


to—Gibraltar (via Suez), 9,991; 
Panama), 16,776;_ Honolulu, 5,593; 
(via Magellan), 20, 674; London (via Suez); 


ger to—Bremen (via Suez), 11,464; Liver 
pool (via a Suez), 11,111; London (via Suez), 11,119; 
Melbourne, 5,214; Port 1 Darwin, 2;112; Sydney, 8. 

Nagasaki, to—Dutch Harbor, "Alaska, or0b)- 

Petropaviovsk, to—Kiska I$., Alaska, 834. 

Shanghat, to—Lio ee ‘Panama, 15,668; 
New Orleans (vis, Panama), 

Sidenote, nerpout Pe) Suez), 9 

Smyrna, Asia Minor, to—Athens, ast a 
1,284; Gibraltar, 1,925. 

Tientsin, to—Liverpool (via Suez), 12,786. 

Vladivostok, to—Liverpool (via Suez), 12,992. 


BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN. AND 
ie de a BETW be trade routes; data by U. S. Hydrographic Off 


Curacao. 


324 “644 1823 1301 “707 


~~ 6} 805]1719 1226] 969 1616 1576| 629 1185 
805] 0/2069) 1325)1312) 172 / 


Galveston.........5-- 22+ sees 1719}2069 0 _872 2233 1428) 2o7/ |2000)" 


STP an ene ee ae 7 1155|1325| 886] __0|_106/1488/ 694) 593) 874)1207/1720 
Key Wests item rawisee os eee 1226|1312| 872 ~ 0/1474} 658) 533) _917| 1193/1689 
La Guayra ... se ee es 969} 172)2233 1474 10/2129 
New Orleans 3|1616|1945| 451| 694) 658|2129| 0 


1576|1854| 514 533|2016| 263 1736/2250) 


629| 668| 1428 917| 837 1238 [152 


1185) 521)2057 1193 2552 i : 
1315 538 2560/1720 


OTHER WEST INDIES DISTANCES. * 
4 la "+ Statute miles; shortest navigable routes; data by U.S. By droge pine Office.) 
; 7 Havana, to—Belize, 608; Bluefields, 940; Cien- | Port Castries, Port of Spain; eee 
.* fucgos, 555; Ponce, 1,130; Port-au-Prince, _782; | Tampa, 261, Puerto Cabello, 1,437; Puerto re 
_ Progreso, 495; Puerto Mextco, 967; San Juan, | 956; Rio Grande, river’s mouth, ‘967; St. Croix, 1,2: 55 
ph Ri26; ‘Santiago, 1,149; Santo. Domingo, 1,095. Samana Bay, 934. ae, 
"Key *West, ‘to—Belize, 679; Cedar Keys, 334; Pensacola, to—Belize, oD Kingston, , 1,2: 
| Nassau, 374: Nipe Bay, 500; Nuevitas, 381; Pointe | Nassau, 949; Pointe a Pitre, 2,035, Port Lin 
@ Pitre, 1,492; Ponce, 1, 116; Port-au-Prince, 749; | 1,457; Port of Spain, 2,249; Sabine, 469. 
hen x DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN (CARIBBEAN AND -ATLANTIC) PORTS. 
, Asuncion, to— to—Buenos Ayres, 952. Pernambuco; to—Bahia, 459; Buenos Ayr 


Buenos Ayres, to—Colon, 6,276; Punta Arenas, ZA kha OF 1380; Punta Arenas, 3, 


ea 593; Rosario, 242; Victoria, 1,580. : Rio de Janeiro,. ta Buenos Ayres, 1 
Montevideo, to—Bahia Blanca, 537: Buenos | Montevideo, 1,194; Punta, Arenas, 2,582, Rio Gre 
» Aures, 140; Punta Arenas, 1,505. do Sul, 866. 


pe REESE AR a lA 
DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN (PACIFIC) PORTS. 
(Statute miles; trade reutes; data by U.S. Hydrographic Office.) 


456|1961|1693} 258] 953 
808}1709 =e 1127} 1306 


0/2319 2051 693} 524 


2148|1047|2319| ~ 0| 410|1785|2750 1565] 69: 


eS Hh iar a 663 1016| 433/1504| 234|2509 2241 901} 309}1108 1848 2043/1390|1656 


PANAMA CANAL DISTANCES. . ates 
} rae following figures show, in statute miles, the ; N. H., 2,504; Puerto ‘Boros, Guatemala; 828; Y 
‘distances from the nearest end of the Panama Canal Cabello, Venez., 944; Puerto Cortes, Hond 


Rio de Janeiro, 5,008; Sabine, Sif 1 how 
to chief ports of the world. From Colon, at the Weak al 185: aie Juan, P. 


3 1,143; . 
Gulf end, to Panama Roads, at the Pacific end, Cuba,’ 786; Tampico, 1,710: rivhaad, 13h 
4s 50 miles. Data by U. 8S. Hydrographic Office. pam, Sears 1,676: Vera Cruz, 1,635; 3 : 

COLON TO GULF AND ATLANTIC PORTS, | Curacao, 803; Wilmington, N. C., 1,992. : 

eile Baltimore, 2,189; Bordeaur, 5,295; Boston, 2,484; ‘PANAMA ROADS TO PACIFIC On 

"Brunswick, 'Ga., 1,785; Buenos Aures 6,276; Cam- Acajuila, Salvador, 959; Acapuico, M: 

i;2 reche, 1,344; Charleston, s. 1,801" Galveston, Amaipa, Honduras, 858; Apia, Samoa, 6, 

Sees Gloratiar, 4,989; Gaspow, “b obee Guantanamo Chili, 2,212; Avuckla 7,499; Bombay, 

- Bay, 801; Havana, 1,155; Halifax, 2,668; Hamburg, | Calcutta, 13,989; Callao, 1,550; Cape Engano, - 

5,838; Hampton Roads, 2,036; Havre, 5,313; Jack- | 10,324; Colombo, 13,919;° Guc 9,199; Guayag 

x _ sonville, (1,768; K West, 1,226; Kingston, Jamaica, 913: ‘Hongkong, 8; Lt: 5,395; Iquic 

bis GBs Liverpool, 5,237; Manzanillo, Cuba, 793; Mara- | 2,288: Los. Angeles, : jot 

hgh bed catbo, Venez., 691; Mobile, 1,604: Montevideo, 6,144; Martie, i a8 

».. Nassau, N. ’P., 1,585; New Orleans, 1,616; New| Wash. 

we TH 2,273; Norfolk, 2,049; Para, 2,659; Pensacola, 

wes 1,576; ; "Pernambuco, 3,774; Philadelphia, 2,241: | San nee 3.9 ‘4; 

ri, Plymouth, England, 5,130; Ponce, P. R., 1,074; Port 9,853; Singapore, 

‘| Arthur, Tex.,. 1,710; Port Limon, 221; Port'of Spain, - } 
; “ukrawamieg? 1/335: Port Tampa, | 1,396; Portsmouth, 


Travel Route Distances. 709 
scorn tsi oh oie ip pena al i TELE CEI aT TERY 


> TRAVELLING DISTANCES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Statute miles; shortest direct routes: data from War Department's Oficial Table of Distances.) 


|Ghar- Cin- Gal- | Indi- | Kan- |; Los 
Balti-| Bis- | Bos- !leston,} Chi- cin- |Cleve-| Den- | ves- |anapo-| sas | Ange- os 
more. |marck.j ton. | S.C. | cago. | nati. | land. | ver. ton. lis. City. | les. > 
332 | 1676 201 881 832 742 480 | 1866 | 1880 764 | 1283 | 3063 
5 | 1666 444 545 822 589 471 | 1846 | 1573 699 | 1206 | 2986 
519 | 1567 938 292 723 438 700 | 1606 | 1157 548 966 | 2741 
689 | 1577 | 1108 309 733 488 750 | 1529 912 59 88 2496 
589 | 2047 170 | 113 1203 | 1113 851 | 2237 | 2166 | 1135 | 1654 | 3434 
1641 419 549 797 593 446 | 1831 | 1577 703 | 1210 | 2990 
803 | 1497 | 1222 476 653 481 743 | 1871 774 506 735 | 2358 
1641 1877 | 1859 844 | 1129 | 1201 | 1115 | 1742 | 1028 936 | 1900 
9 | 1877 968 | 1033 943 681 | 2067 | 1996 65 | 1484 | 3264 
396 | 1369 498 525 445 183 | 1559 | 1583 467 969 | 2749 
Burlington, Vt..| 490 | 1834 234 | 1039 990 900 638 | 2024 | 2038 922 | 1441 | 3221 
Charleston, 8. C.} 549 | 1859 968 0} 1015 730 992 | 1838 | 1221 840 | 1198 | 2805 
Charl'st’n,W.Va.| 427 | 1340 846 705 496 211 329 | 1467 | 1318 321 827 | 2607 
Cheyenne....... 1801 995 | 2037 | 1850 | 1004 | 1289 | 1361 10 1253 | 1188 710 | 1305 
2. cago. . 797 1033 | 1015 285 357 | 1034 | 1148 184 451 | 2231 
Cincinnatl...... 593 | 1129 943 730 285 0 262 } 1257 | 1157 110 617 | 2397 
4 : Cleveland...... 446 | 1201 68 99; 357 262 0 | 1391 | 1400 284 757 | 2537 
o SOAS, Cos 5... 1618 | 1453 | 1903 | 1130 970 977 | 1222 834 322 927 517 | 1459 
= Deming........ 2266 | 1870 | 2551 | 2082 | 1555 | 1673 | 1795 755 975 | 1575 | 1038 723 
q ' Denve?.. 23.5... -: 831 | 1115 | 2067 | 1838 | 1034 | 1257 | 1391 1146 | 1159 636 | 1422 N 
. 


Bites Dita ees ores a) ties 
Birmingham,.........- 1061 
SBISHIALCK 0% ay 6 bus, oto 6 436 


es 1441 
Buiter. +-1§. 933 
Burlington, Vt -«} 1398 

f Charleston, S ae) ueap ekeress 1423 


eee eee ee 


52 
RPGR SE en Bi 
on, D.O...15 5) 1195 


An- 
Alba-| napo-| At- | Au- 


Carrrat: Aus- 

ny. lanta.|gusta,.| tin. 

4 “1 Ee SS AE a 0} 291 842} 230] 1575 
_ Annapolis........ 291 QO} 568] 505] 1345 

, tlanta..........} 842] 568 0; 1068} 817 

me AUBUSLA.< ee dees 230} 505] 1068 0 | 1803 
4 Austin.........../ 1575 | 1845 | 817] 1803 0 
=" Baton Rouge..... 1279 | 1020} 459] 1508] 391 

, Bismarck.........} 1350 } 1336 | 1244] 1500 | 1155 
= Boise... .. -| 2119 | 2067 | 1833 | 2279 | 1369 
Boston.. 139 | 378 36 149 | 1693 
Carson... 2385 | 2299 | 1988 | 2561 | 1389 
Charleston.......] £99] 281] 353] 739] 1073 
Cheyenne........ 1592 | 1499} 1227] 1778 | 849 
Columbia........ 716} 426 193 93 1010 


1580 4 
Santa Fe.........| 1778-] 1627 | 1229 | 1986 | 605 
Springfield. ,..... 48} 705 | 509] 1063; 3801 
1025 | 737} 230) 1242] 802 
1169 | 1028 | 726] 1378| 61 
176 | 125] 693) 389) 1461 
Washington, D.C.l_ 311 291 543} 523 | 1317 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
NEW ORLEANS. 
. seseess +B 767/Liverpool......-.+ 
pivanonaa ERE age RS 
Marseilles 


= ebec. 
1,368 faeeanetene 


weweee 


Cape ae ae 91392 te ag Soe ; 
Gs ..% () 

Charleston, 8.6: -" 3 1,008|St. John’s, N. Fi. 3. 
Constantinople.... 7,384|San Juan, P. R.. 

ppenhagen......- 6,257|Santiago......... x 
Gibraltar.......-++ Be eee eento Domingo... 
Hamburg.......+6 5,o3a| Trinidad... es 3 
Key, West......+,. 658) Vera Cruz....-.- 2 


Montreal, to—Coburg, 264; Halifaz, 758; Hamil- 
“ton, 372; Kingston, 175; Malone, N. ¥., 65; Montpetier, 
Vt., 129; Nashville, Tenn., 11 | New Orleans, La., 
ad New York City, 387: Norfolk, Va., 734; Ogden, 

Utah, 2,329; Ogdensburg, piel ee at Onan, Neb., 
: ae 11a renews ‘Port. Huron, Mich., 


hiladel) 
aver pee 3,094; Prescott, 


3: Providence, R. 1., 341; Quebec, 172: 


Travel Route Distances. 


AIR-LINE DISTANCES BETWEEN STATE CAPITALS. 
(Compiled in statute miles by the U. S. Geological Survey.) 


3. 
29 
927 | 813} 771] 1914) 794] 1350] 381 14 
652 | 739 | 1389) 982| 1599} 442} 802) 622 
411 | 1434 | 1966 | 1102 | 2086 | 568} 1363) 311 
64 595 | 1108 |'1305 | 1288 | 758] 50: 884 
1142 | 1373 | 2122 | 243 | 2367 | 389] 1568) 552 
993 | 1316 ' 2043 | 393 | 2273 } 252} 1474) 405 
DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
GALVESTON. 


5,951,La Guayra.....2+s 
5,846|Liverpool. . 
5,438|London.... 


CANADIAN TRAVELLING eur ak ' 
(Data from U. 8. War Department's Official Table of Distances; statute miles.) 


Raletgh, N. C., 887; Reno, 3 Nev., 2,868; Richmond, Va.; 
730; Rochester, N. ‘St. John, 83; St. 
Louts, Mo., 1,052; St. paar toe 1 Tey ae Antonio, 
1,976; San Diego, Cal., 3,186; San Francisco, Cal., 
3, 3113: Santa Fe, N. M., 2,118 Sault Ste. Marie, BAL Ot, 


625: Savannah, Ga., 1,232; Seattle, Wash.,. i088 
ne, Wash., 2,719; Suspension Bridge, N. zara 
aa 416; Toledo, youn 


Tampa, i oer 
3: Tucson, Ariz.,'2,541; Vicksburg, MIss., 
1,534; ‘Washington, 5 oy Be sis 


‘ Hel Tear Senki oe 
-lum- | Con- | Den- | Des Dover. Brank- ele- janapo-| J ie 
bus. {| cord. | ver. Moin’ s j ea son. Se 


Atlanta... 62... 
Augusta....... 
Austiness +... 


Giatlenon 
Cheyenne. 

Columbia. <G 
Columbus....., | 
Concord....... 


“Denver.......- 
_ Des Moines... 
DOVER Na easels « 
Frankfort. i 
Harrisburg. . nes 


=a) 


Sascceaestth eens aii ie usbonehies diana 


Spee NCES BY WATER FROM DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
: > SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. 
++ 2,817/Port Townsend.... _887|/|Adelaide.......... 8,544 ate OPecncdey rie 
2,111|Prince Rupert. a Auckland... .2.2211 5,515|Saigon...... seesce S020" al 
8) Aer ey eh) = : Shie3}San Dies... ove ATS 
117|San Francisco. ... \-¥ 


0| Tst Opps sees a 6,988 
: 8,097 Vladivostok. . 33.1: 5,747 ! 
seseeees 3,849/Sitka..........+-. 1,499]|Monterey......... 331) Wellington........ 6,746 


4.047 |Sydney.<1.+...... 7,766||Nagasakl. 222211. 6,416/Yokohama.. 1111 5072 


7'262|Taleahuano....... 6,089 DISTANCES BY WATER FROM SEATTLE. 
Ti -- 6,815||/Bellingham........ 89) Portland, Ore...... 


,154/Tumaco . 3,864 Dutel Harbor..... Me ore Shanghai, ...... 00: 
7,164) Valdivia. 6,227||Hongkong.... 943|Sitka...... areureteiere 
6: ‘068 Valparaiso. 5,919]| Honolulu. 2 774) TACOMA... weee vos 
. 4,779| Vancouver. 935||Los Angeles 1,320) Vancouver. 
wsscerees 5,289] Victoria, B.C: - 6,923 


4,718 Yokohama........ 


NCES BY WATER FROM KEY WEST 
‘Apslachloola. teaee Pie Havana........... 106 


OS. we esenee 


1,240)/Hampton Roads. . > 1066 Bermuda... 227222 
1,594) Liverpool. . fs sofas ote bbe rahe Boston... ....ccees 


ee ee Sil) Rayane Eee re npr rey 
621)Pensacola......... | 533)|Halifax...........  389/St. Job aon 
1,312|Philadelphia....... 1,276||Key West.....+... 1,6 
"872 San Juan, P, R.... 1,112||Montevideo....... 6 
4,583\Vera Cruz......... 1,001 Nassau, N. P.. see. 1 


f 


Travel Route Distances. 713 


AIR-LINE DISTANCES BETWEEN STATE CAPITALS—Continued. 
Lan- | Lin- Little |Madi- Mont-| Mont-| Nash- } Okla- | Olym-; Phoe- 


Pp. i 
sing. coln.| Rock.} son. |gom'y.| peller.| ville. /homa. pia.) nix. |Plerre, Rabat . 
540 | 1187 | 1134 791 986 126 826 | 1362 | 2387 | 2159 | 1332 32 
noe AR 487 1077 919 728 7i4 417 596 | 1179 | 2373 | 2007 | 1281 333 
Maia Siaa! 620 3 698 962 215 755 | 2196 | 1588 | 1124 900. Tl 
39 | 1385 | 1362 981 | 3212 139 | 1055 | 1582 | 2522 | 2366 | 1502 90 i 
= et Shee 1133 997 6 167 752 359 | 1771 4 | 1664 
Baton Rouge 92 780 304 878 318 | 1392 470 505 | 2036 | 1240 | 1084 | 135 
Bismarck... §50 462 94 614 | 1257 | 1368 1030 R02 1040 | 1097 171 1432 
Boise... 1595 | 1014 | 1414 | 1343 | 1791 | 2146 | 1633 | 1140 402 789 | 22 
Boston 6 1325 | 1256 929 | 1081 152 942 | 1492 | 2519 | 2295 | 1470 0 : 
cS. eas 1849 | 1222 | 1542 | 1595 | 1922 | 2425 | 1806 | 1246 567 58 1060 | 2513 
4 


Cheyenne...... 
Columbia.,.... 
Columbus... ... 
Concord....... 


4 : 

: Charleston. .... 336 | 820 | 649 | 521 
q | | 
§ 

* 


bg Hartford....... 0: 1246 | 116 $90 173 850 | 1404 | 2463 | 2211 | 1402 
“ad EEORODA, . 26 . <-> 1377 861 | 1313 | 1132 | 1675 | 1900 | 1485 | 1075 1 0) 586 | 2018 
Indianapolis 224 560 48: 283 511 762 251 688 | 1892 | 1496 793 83 
Jackson........ 787 207 746 227 | 1258 330 473 | 1995 | 1270 997 | 1223 
Jefferson City. . 498 286 265 343 541 | 1085 340 365 | 1651 | 1165 582 | 1115 
Lansing........ §48 696 254 723 601 471 863 | 1889 | 1627 806 665 
Lincoin.......- 648 0 484 408 819 | 1246 625 372 | 1365 98 307 | 1310 
a, Little Rock.....| 696 434 596 381 | 1234 324 300 | 1795 | 1135 791 |, 1228 
Madison......- 254 408 596 758 8 497 682 | 1646 | 1393 554 8 
Montgomery....| 723 819 381 758 0 | 1105 263 677 | 2167 | 1493 | 1122 | 1046 
© 
Montpelier. 601 | 1246 | 1234 842 | 1105 933 | 1448 96 | 2228 | 1366 178 
Nashville... 471 625 2 497 263 933 0 603 | 1990 | 1443 911 $12 
Oklahoma 863 372 00 82 1448 60 1532 841 634 | 1469 
Olympia... 1889 | 1365 | 1795 | 1646 | 2167 | 2396 | 1990 | 1532 1097 | 1100 | 2519 
hoenix........ 1627 985 | 1135 | 1393 | 1493 | 2228 | 1443 840 | 1097 0 981 | 2276 
Re temns <= 6 307 791 554 | 1122 | 1366 911 634 | 1100 98 1463 
Providence... . - 665 | 1310 | 1228 918 178 912 | 1469 | 2519 | 2276 | 1463 0. 
Raleigh. .....«- 570 | 1038 772 762 497 667 456 | 1059 | 2386 | 1899 | 1287 } 670 
Richmond......) 513 | 1055 849 736 615 529 525 | 1122 | 2378 | 1958 | 1280 436 
Sacramento.....| 1950 | 132 1634 | 1696 | 2013 | 2526 | 1902 | 1336 589 634 | 1161 | 2615 
339 706 225 942 | 1007 691 6 14380 | 1284 359 | 1106 » 

1356 | 1763 | 1665 | 2140 | 2441 | 1978 | 1488 98. 1112 | 2557 

79: 1146 | 1164 | 1527 | 1997 | 1390 862 506 637 0) 
613 77: 1018 | 1146 | 1848 | 1071 474 | 1173 3 668 | 1895. 
378 377 227 927 296 524 | 1727 | 1314 632 962 

999 552 917 179 | 1149 421 841 | 2344 | 1638 | 1301 0 
134 351 430 69 1241 526 267 | 1472 439 | 1286 


Tren’ 527 j 11 3 

Wash-gtin, D.C.! 468 1 1051 890 706 688 436 567 | 1151! 2352 |. 1979! 1258 358 > 

eee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee 
DISTANCES BY WATER FROM DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 


BOSTON. | | PHILADELPHIA. 
sterdam....... 3,721(Havana.......-.5% 1, 629) ia shaceatinen Sich oe 4 ,033| Liverpool. .......: 3,743 
latiworpe. eres as ee nee at Pe, * "438, pus POA 1 Be $ 4.064 Eset a Pe ch Ton 
adie el, amburg......+.+ 3,995 Bs one x <OO EO ess ce 7 
oe ro TT 2 : “"109| Mobile 1876 
2,118] Naples. ....... »» 4,981 3 
1,928] Norfolk 2! j 
"841| Pernambuco 4. a 
6,815]Port Castries nino Sa 
3,793 nidad.. 2 ‘ : 
687|Puerto Cortez 2 
4,688|Rio de Janeir 5,547 © 
3, '026|St. Helena. 5,952. 
E 985|St. i i GV. 1s. 3,470 


erie: “4 '840|San Juan, -P, Bee. 6G J 

ihe! «oe Vs 3,858|Sandy Hook....... 58. 
1S GE. eos 3,661/Santo Domingo.... 1,703 Me 
ove 1,831)/Savarnah.. sooo 772 


eI 4,365|Trieste........... 5,799” 
Je < POR. o% rt Vera Cruz........- ae 
‘ 9 Share te" 6] Wilmington, N.C... 609 
; 3,290] Vera Cruz 2,554||Key West......... 1,204 ae i . 
_ DISTANCES BY WATER FROM NORFOLK. ||DISTANCES BY WATER FROM PALTIMORE, 
Alpi Mexico..... 2,007||Amsterdam........ 4,521|Constantinople.... 6,113 
ye oS gales 4, He Puerto Gop +» Be 


CEP es. «ns ek Me 45||Antwerp..... +1 /4)229 
Bahia Wr 


Barcelona 
Bermuda. . 
Bluefields. . 
Buenos Aire: 
88 | bed Ms evan « 

3 Cnaricston AP eA 
Ais Colombe: 2.55 5.7" 


: Bion Roure. 
Bismarck, . 


Peewee 


Davis, to—Cape Nome, 4; Dawson, B. C., 
rf ee Harbor (Unalaska),' 757; Ft. Eqoert, 
‘ Gibbon, 1,019; Portland, ‘Ore., 2,928: 

1,094; San Francisco,’ 3,700; Seattle, 


ia ‘Michael, 119; Vancouver Barracks, 
Fy Ft. Gibbon, 


, to—Dawson, B. 


wi Seat TBI. Skagway; 695; "Ft. . Michael, 
475; Valdez, 1,559. 

to—Duich Harbor, hie Fair- 

L 538; ion are 2,412 Aer 

, 1,858; Valdes, a 


bicy 847. 
it. Michael, 


kon,” 1,255; 
219; Kokrines, 
‘oan Porcupine 
i saosit Port Clarence, 

i035: Postolik (mouth of 

: Rampart City, 975; Rapids, 935; 

320; Seattle, via Dutch Harbor, 

6 Bs, 1,781; Skagway, 2,170; Tanana 
aie °C, 900; White ee B. G » 2,058; 


‘s re i Cape ete 
a 
ms 


fia ALASKA DISTANCES, an" if 
*e ; (From the War Department’s Official Table of Distances; statute miles.) 


Wash., 1,068; Rampart City, 
via Dawson, 2,170; San Francisco, 2,071; Seattle, 


1,116; Sitka,’ 219; Valdez, 864; Raricourer Barracks, og 
1,289; Ft. Seward, 20; White’ B/G; My 4 
Wrangeli, 365. 


PORTO RICAN DISTANCES a. 
(STATUTE MILEs). ct An ae 
Ponce, to—Aguadilla, 84; Arecibo, 122: Arroyo, 


48; Bayamon, 163; Cayey, 43: Coamo, 20; Nayaguez, ‘1 a 
54 San Juan, by rail, 175; by land, oe by water, 


1,195; Ft. St. Michael, 


149; Santurce, 78; Vieques, 92: Yauco, 21. 
San Juan, - to—A guadilia, 
Arecibo, 53; Arroyo, 
62; Carolina, 


36; ak oa 121; oi 
1,559; Rio Pedras, 7; St. Thomas’ 83; San 
German, 133; Utuardo, 73;. Vieques, ie yee 154. ‘ 


CUBAN DISTANCES (STATUTE MILES), 


Santiago de Cuba, to—Baracoa. 167; Bataban tye 
576; save Ma: st, _ 136; "Cienfuegos, 389; Guantanamo 

69; pasar me Key West, Fia., 688 7 gene 
Jamaica, 198; Manconios 198; York cuy, 
1,512; Nuevitas, 240; Siboney, 12. 


DISTANCES IN Eng rN Fs CANAL ZON1 D} 
Colon, to—Ama Ft., Ancon, q 

46; Bas Obispo, 50: “Bondo "18. Casmito, 26 

44: Culebra, 45; Darien, 25; Gamboa, 30: 

| Rew ie 36; a Cascatias, ria Pani : 
ew Culebra, ew Gatun, 6; ‘anama 

41; ehh 12; Summit, 44, 


He 


- 


Famous Aqueducts and Dams. 715 


GREAT AQUEDUCTS AND DAMS OF THE WORLD. 


= 
oh CELEBRATED AQUEDUCTS. 
; WHEN Bum. | Length, Miles. Name or Source. Place Supplied. Builder. ¢ 
11 (Roman)..|Aqua Appia.. .|/Rome.. .|Appius Claudius. a 
43 (Roman)..|Anio Vetus. . -|Rome.. . MC. Denatus. "ne ’ 
61% (Roman)..|Aqua Marcia. .|Rome.. Se PR sans R.. (Rebuilt 
11 (Roman)..|/Aqua Tepula............ PEDETIIO 1s S00 eh 2/0 F Servilius and Casius: 
15% (Roman)..|Aqua Julia.............. RIG ere. sale at vi M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 
25 (Roman)..|Aqua Nismes (Pont du 
Gard) S500. stan vec Nismes, France;..}M. Vipsanius Agrippa: 
45 (Roman)..}/Aqua Claudia........... Caligula. 
62 (Roman)..)Anio Novus............. Claudius. 
36% \English).. Aqua "TYSIADA 5.52 cs Sa oe Trajan. 
(English)<.|Arceuill. ...........--.5- Julian. (Rebuilt 1634, 1777.) 
(English).. [Belgrade Valley . “ . |Sultan Solyman II, 
(English)..|Canal de l’Ourcq A eR eee ee City of Paris. 
38 (English)../Croton...... ... |New York City...|City of New York, 
35 (English)..|Loch Katrine «+e [Glasgow oo. eee City of Glasgow. 
83 (‘English)..{/Vanne......... ity WROTOS ¢ ok edie ems ¢ City of Paris. 
(BEnglish)..|Kaiserbrunn............ INAGNIAA os 5 ese 5 0 City of Vienna. 
16 (English)..|\Sudbury...........--..-- BS OBtON «aed -.cn 5 5 City of Boston. 
7  (English)../|Gunpowder............. Baltimore ...... City of Baltimore. 
<¢.)16. CB&nglish)..;Adriatio.-.. 2... .6.,500. IVeHIOG. 2 oiie cee 4 City of Venice. 
.|564 (English)..|Nadri Aqueduct........« Indian irrigation ..|Governmental. 
(English):.|Wyrnwy, Wales.....°.... Liverpool......-.. City of Mae et 
96 (English)..|/Thirlmere.............. Manchester, Eng. |City of Manchester. : 
(English) ..| Radnorshire, Wales...... Birmingham, Eng |City of Birmingham. + eee 
60 (English),../Derwent.......... . |Leicester, etc.....|Four cities. y 
110 (English)../Catskill..... .|New York City...|City of New York. 
250  (English)..|Los Angeles.............|Los Angeles...... Municipality. y 
97 (English)..|Greater Winnipeg Water. | Winnipeg and en- 4 
. VIRODES « ums 8 ‘Greater Winnipeg. \ . 
no For other particulars of Croton and Catskill | is one of the largest hydroelectric bores in the world. 
__+—saqueducts and dams see Index. The aqueduct which conducts water from the ie 
™ The $17,000,000 Florence Lake tunnel, 15 feet in Queen Mary Reservoir at Littleton to London is ae 
; diameter, 67,640 feet long, under construction in | about four miles (6,820 yards) in length, and varies. om 
- 1927, a link in the California waterpower system, | from four to eight feet in diameter. re 
~ ” 
a j BIG DAMS. ae 
al Length Storage "= 
4 Name and Location of Dam; When Opened. Height .| of Dam. | Capacity. Cost. ‘ 
¢ Roda Rite i DE a SBS (AER OO / 
yt : Feet. Feet. Million Gals. Dollars. 
Built by Engineers’ Corps, U.S. Army, for Navigatton— 
~ Twit City (Mississippi River, below Minneapolis) . -1917 38 57k | Severe is, oeietere 1,368,000 
No. 17 (Black Warrior River, Ala.)....-.-----...- 1915 81 LUO, | + ees ars 3,106,000 
*  _—- Built by Engineers’ Corps, U. S. Army, for Power and Naviga- ‘ 
, tion— 
Wilson (Muscle Shoals), ag i .-.-Unfinished| 142 BGG © WS. Stree cet 51,000,000 r 
Butit : of New York for Water Supply— ; 
; Tanven (0) hve: Bridge, mF, Catskill Watershed) .1915} 252 4,650 130,400 31,067,000 © 
* Schohari e(SenoharieC 0..N-¥., eae ge FY -1924} 182 2,000 20,000 14,093,000 
estchest ., N. Y., Bronx an m 
See Svea) 3 sca = - is Sasiasie : ct aee Oe dink att “4 ee acre 1p eg ; 
is (Westch’r Co., N. ¥., Croton W't'rsh’d).. f 15, "319, 
Groen fake Westen'r Cape Ses malig a W't'rsh'd)..1905| 297 2,168 33,815 9,837,000 7 
. S. Gover nt Irrigation Purposes— 
eg (Atle, Salt iver), “2 Sale niatie Sarees cage 1911; 2380 1,125 513,000 4,091,000 
3 * Arrowrock (Idaho, Boise River) ...-.-----+--+-+-- 1915} 349 1,100 91,238 4,497,000 
Pathfinder (Neb.-Wyo., No. Platte River).....-..-- 1909} 218 432 348,660 2,208,000 
Elephant Butte (N. Mex.-Tex., Rio Grande River)..1916| 306 1,674 860,000 | 5,000,000 
Tieton (Wash., Yakima River)..------+-----++++ +a 244 905 65,985 S000. one i) 
Shoshone NES a ah at PRESS EY 1910| 328 200 148,783 1,671,000 
Built by Turlock a ‘0 IT: aoe 
on Pedro ee Reged we conn h de'g ad ee 1923] 283 1,040 95,000 3,750,000 
eee ee ilteaiey:<-9.50 ct ilsedes serneoEar 1926} 330 930 | 91,000 | 3,270,000 
Drinking Purposes— 
Built Jor roNtiesissippl River, Keokuk, Lowa). .....-- 1913} 53 #36," |: he hea 24,000,000 
Hailes Bar (Tennessee River, near Chattanooga) ~...1913 60 1,200.” | 21S eee 5 oes Cee eae 
Wachusett (Mass.)...---+-+-++-+-- ee PP AA ye aoe pt fe Be pee es: ae 
Bonowin (Nisa, Susquehanna River). as 105 4,633 107.000 52,000,000 
Tallapoosa River (Ala.) at Cherokee luffs 160 1,248 80,000 16,000, 
Foreign— 
ele Jetee Ji 24 eee tee 1912) 113 6,400 281,238 17,000, 
Broaer ton 4 ny iste, Sa daas. near Makwar)...:1926) 128 9,900 140,000 43,000,000 
Burrinjuck (Australia, New South Wales)..---.------- 148 784 251,317 © ee 
2 ees GUGM ese BL cooked ees -'+ Cashin os ae mae ie petit 
ioona (India)........---+-++- ik EE Se hoy yr Fe i oy : 5 
Rrishmarsia (INGis)e. la. cedessees sree eect: 3 econ te 
— Mohne (Germany)....2..+-+s-+e ses 4rrr rt Ps ee 0 2'957,000 = 
Vyrnwy (Wales). . -...-+--- 02 poe: f Pele” 
Van Ryneveld’s Pass (South Africa) .-..--- Jove 


; ; reservoir in’ the | Muscle Shoals was 93 per cent. completed as a ~ 
ae ue nee | M Be iticien itdeton, England, | whole: dam, 99 per cent.; power house, 81 per _ 
, opened in 1925 by King George ‘and built. to supply | cent.; locks, 99 per cent.. 
c ter to London. Its capacity is 6,750,000,000 The installed power eapacity at Wilson Dam in 
7 BalGhs' ree bull on a nearly level ste, with « Clay | August 1020, to ny the transforoer capac to 
op : : output. w: 
: OS aie ea a ats des 770,000 K. W. The ultimate capacity is to be 
ores : aS 612,000 horsepower. 
: ‘ MUSCLE SHOALS. The installed horsepower at Keokuk Dam Is, 


In August, 1926, the Wilson Dam project at 154,000; at Twin City, 19,200; at Hales Bar, 56,000. 


Note seneth td between perpendiculars means the 
i ieheth from the stem‘to the fore part of the rudder 

post. Except for the very largest ships, this is the 
~ fonetis that. gives the best. basis of comparison. 

There is controversy between the White. Star 
Line, British owners of the Majestic (originally 
the Bismarck), as to whether that steamship, or the 
‘Leviathan (originally the Vaterland), American- 

'. owned, is the world's “‘largest’’ vessel. 

Accondin: g to Dr. Ernest Foerster, consulting 


nsancer. of the Hamburg-American Line, who de- 


Name. 


Se revlamen: U.BLicc.: 
5 ‘Majestic, Br.. ....- Dae 


Sy: Br 
Empress ee Otte ae Br. 


cr 

D902 50 67 HEBD OE OTD DIDO et CH ENCODER HI O0OU COO En LOD S 
wo © Q do} 
oS 


The Scientific American poe that this. ones e. 
added 700 tons of displacement, so that the Majestic 
now has 64,800 tons. displacement, as against 64 
tons for the Leviathan. 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping gives their. neti tonnage 
as—Leviathan, 27,696; Majestic, 26,325. 


Name. 


| |Ranpura, Bhp Ra dist vcd 9 
Rajputana, Br 
Mongolia, Br 


Montclare, Br..... A 
Lancastria, oe estas tanteaiee 
WNarkunds, 33r 0 050s 5.e 
Calgaric (form: Orca) Br. . 
Bermuda, B 
Maldera, Py Spyies Sedan et 1 
Cleveland, Ss, (Panga 
Montroyal, Br 15, 
Andes, Br 


Orduna, Br. ... 
Orbita, Br:..~ 
Veendam, Hol 
Manchuria, U. 
Volendam, ‘Hol. 
Gre Harrison-Smith, B 
eyeliner ‘Swed... .- 


Ny 


© Ono). Br | 
; Verdi, It 
d, B 


De Grasse, Fr.. 
Minhekand Br. 
Mi ue U 


17,046 |550 
16,991 /552 
-|16,971]588 


wo 
NOwBoOws] AADASD WHA WWII DO RORHANO TAN MTONOOMMUIMORAD 


Siopofeeun ia 3\ey5 
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tS d é 
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Comorin, Br 
Cathay, Br....... 
Te prbeenae, nyse 
Athos II, Fr 


Seeks 


SO i 


lat 


Ca) 


Se Eereret 


NNNwww 


rat U.S,’ 
President Tetterncn: buy = bee 
President McKinley, U.S 
President Wilson, U. 8.. 
President’ Jackson, U.S. 
President Cleveland, bay 
a 


Es) 


President Pierce, U 

President -Taft, U. u38 
President’ Grant, U: 
Oropesa, Br 


i i) 
NWOSOSSOOMNONOUNEAON ONO POUR WIC WON ETON OHH OO 8] 


Antonia, Br. 
Esperance Bay, Br 
Moreton Bay, Br.. 
Largs Bay, Br... 
ooas Bay, Br. , 
Jervis Bay, . 


or 
(Jt) 
OT 
wo 
So 
© 


Southern Gross, IGS iy vs 3,7, 
Monte Olivia, Ger.. 13,750 
American Legion. Los Rue i143, 38 
Pan America, U.S......./13,712 
Western World, We acer “137 


Andre Lebon, Fr. ehh es 
Monte Sarmiento, Ger... 


Great Ocean Steamships. 717 
Regis-| L'gth | Regis-| L'gth 
yi tered Bet Brea |Dep tered Bet. Brea |Dep 
Name. Ton- | Per- | dth.} th. Name. Ton- | Per-| dth.| th. 
og nage .|p'dic. nage .|p'dic, 
5 Ft.In|Ftin.|FtIn. Ft.In J Ft.InJ|FtJdIn. 
Cap Norte, Ger -|13,615)499 5} 64 0] 38 7|| Philoctetes, Br...... 5 11 9 635 ie 
Munchen, Ger.. -|13,483]526 9] 65 0) 34 7|| Kaisart-Hind, Br. 11,430|520 0| 62 2) 33 1 
Letitia, Br. -]13,475|525 7] 66 4) 29 5)|Sierra Morena, Ge 11,480/490 5) 61 8) 34 3 - 
Athenia, Br. -]18,465/526 3) 66 4) 38 1]| Achilles, Br...... -|11,426/507 4) 63 2} 41.2 
MSFASUEL ERROR E cle sn. ore ares piesa’ 13,415/524 .7} 66 3) 34 5}|Slamat, Hol...... -|11,406|482 5) 62 0) 35 0 
“ Tenyo Maru, Jap........ 13,401|558 0} 61 9] 35 5]| Esperia, It....... -. 111,405/492 1) 61 7) 34 1 
Spattwart, Ger. 0... asin 13,367|527 0] 65 0| 34 7|| Transbalt, Rus...:...... 11,397|501 “1| 62 2] 46 3 
Balmoral Castle, Br. ..... 13,361|570 0} 64 6} 38 9}| Sierra Ventana, Ger. .....|11,392/490 5] 61 8] 34 8 
Edinburgh Castle, Br.....|13,330/570 Q| 64 7) 38 7|| Sphinx, Fr. ............. 11,375!478 0| 60 7} 40 6 
- Voltaire, ra NS licen tine abode thes 13,248/510 3) 64.4] 30 9|) Tyndareus, Br........... 11,347|507 0) 63 2) 41 6 
WBRGYCK, BE. osu5336.0% 13,233}510 6) 64 3) 39 3}| Esperia, It.........6..45 11,346)492 1) 61 7} 34.1 
Gtevangetiocd. INOS sacs inven © 13,156|532 5} 64 2) 29 3)| Thuringia, Ger........... 11,343|473 6] 60 7} 41 9 
Chilore, U. S.....---.+-- 13 6| 72 2| 40 3|| Westphalia, Ger......... 11,343/473 6! 60 7) 41 9 
Barrabool, Br... .. 9) 64 4) 37 8|| Cuba, Fr... s. use. - -111,337|476 0| 62 3] 35 1 
Baradine, Br. .... 9| 64 4) 37 8|| Sarpedon, Br.... -}11,321]499 0} 62 3] .34 9 
San Fernando, Br 4} 69 4/ 42 2}| Patroclus, Br. -|11,314/498 8] 62 3} 26 4 
Shinyo Maru, Jap 0} 61 9) 35 5|| Montrolite, Br.. -|11,309}510 9| 68 2) 37 9 
Balranald, Br. ... 8} 64 2} 29 8 yeniny, Br.. -|11,300]510 0} 68 0} 38 0 
8} 64 2) 37 8|| Llanstephan Castle, Br. ..|/11,293|500 5) 63 3) 37 2 
4) 69 4) 42 2)| Hororata, Br............ 11,243)511 1); 64 2} 32 0 
‘ 8| 64 2| 37 8|| Themistocles, Br......... 11,231/500 6] 62 3) 39 4 
: 5} 69 4) 42 2|| Demosthenes, Br........ 11,223|500 6| 62 3] 39 4 
‘ 2| 68 2] 33 9|| Berrima, Br............. 11,202/500 1] 62 2] 37 8 
i 12, 7) 61 6| 42 Oj| Borda, Br... 2.25.5... 5k 11,199/500 0} 62 2) 37 8 
Kenilworth Gastic, Br... .|12,975|570 2| 64 7| 38 7|| Hector, Br.............. 11,198/498 8] 62 3) 26 4 
, Armadale Castle, 13) 12,973|570 1) 64 5) 39 0 Drottningholm, Swed.. ...]11,182/510 0} 60 0} 38 0 
s San Gerardo, Br......... 12,915|/530 2) 68 5) 42 1|| Benalla, Br. ............ 13,181|500 4| 62 2} 29 8 tn 
: San Gaspar, Br.........- 12,910)530 2) 68 5| 42 1) Antenor, Br............. 11,174/497 7| 62 2) 35 0 E 
PSAP atv slpla « .. {12,864/510 2] 68 2) 33 9!| Tamiahua, U.S. -111,170|500 0] 71 2) 31 2 : 
San Florentino, Br 530 4| 68 6] 42 0|| La Savole, Fr. -|11,168}563 1) 60 O} 35 9 oe 
Andalucia, Br.. . }12,836|512 2) 68 3) 34 0O|| Beltana, Br. -|11,167/500 1) 62 2) 37 8 ; 
Stockholm, Swed .|12,835|547 1) 62 1] 34 6}| Remuera, Br. . -|11,158}/485 0} 62 3) 41 0» oI 
Albania, Br -|12,768}523 1) 64 0} 43 9 — ne, .-|11,155}537 8} 60 8} 39 0 
4 Porthos, Fr 12,692/510 8} 61 6] 42 1 ee reecaoe | (oen, Holl) |11,140}503 60 6) 35 8 
Let; Oh ee a eee 12,686/550 2| 63 3) 39 3 ar aesinaies BEi35.0snce 11,120|530 4| 60 4) 25 5 
ambeau, Fr...-...... 12,678|559 4} 63 7| 43 3// Edison, Br....:..-....-- 11,103/523 1] 60 1) 34 9 
4 7. Sra 2) ag SE era 12,663|/550 2} 63 3) 39 9|| Macedonia, Br........... 11,089]530 4| 60 4) 25 5 
- City of Los Angeles, U. ire 12,642/560 2} 62 3) 35 9)| Achilles, U. S......-...-- 11,081}514 0} 65 2} 26 5 
: Presidente Wilson, It. -112,588)477 5) 66 2) 43 2)) Avon, Br,.... 7-2 .5..0). 11,073/520 3] 62.3) 318 | F 
F Walmer Castle, Br....... 12,546/570 5} 64 4} 38 6)| Bergensfjord, Nor......-. 11,013|/512 4) 61.2) 29 4 
P ‘at i eee See 12,535|550 3} 62 3) 26 2||Tiuntingdon, Br......... 10,951/520 7) 64 2) 38 1 
oordam, Hol......-.... 12,528/550 3) 62 3) 34 O|| Norfolk, Br 10,946/520 7| 64 2| 38 1 
re Garepide, a: Se 12,510}525 0| 74 0) 40 5)| Malwa, Br s O} 61 3) 24 6 
a Sunette Pacha, Fr....:.. ine 508 : : a . Sees Br if el Os e 
|570 5| 64 4) 38 6|| Hertford, Br 7| 64 2) 38 1 
7\500 3) 53 3) 45 0 a 0| 61 2) 24 7 Ay 
i 500 3) 63 3} 45 0 es, U.S ~- 110,91 0} 62 2) 36 5 
| ith of "Paris, ene 10,902/484 7| 59 3) 32 6 et 
.354/500 4) 63 2) 39 .6|| Mantua, Br............- 10,902|540 0] 61 3) 24 6 , 
ions Gs... -...-- ve {13-332 | 900 3| 63 3] 45 0 se oa aaa 10,900/471 | 81 7} 29 0 
jagenes), Br. : || Robert Dollar, Br........|10,893}5: 
ay eel 12,286|530 0} 66 5] 33 5|| Ruahine, Br............ 10,870|480 6} 60 3) 32 1 : 
2 3| 59 3) 35 8|| Amsterdam, Holl.........|10,867|474 4} 45 6| 40 8 j 
1; 62 7| 40 5|| Cambridge, Br..,......- 10,850}524 5) 65 7) 37 3 @ 
3} 62 8} 32 1|| Tiibesar, Holl......-...- 10,836/500 1) 63 7) 39 2 ae 44 
B 9} $8 3] 35 4) cases Gone 80 bmilens 4] 88 doe 
2) 63 Vancolite, Br...... y 
2} 63 3} 39 9/| Bremen, Ger, 10,826|523 5} 60 2| 34 7 
7| 64 0| 34 8}| Llandaff Castle, B: :786|471 2) 61 7} 39 2 
0} 60 3| 38 3 oie aah 9 eae ..-|10,772|479 5] 60 2) 35 1 
64 0! 38 6|| Marb’ 10,743/500 6} 59 2| 39 8 
3 arburn, BY... -)....2++.5 yi 
5 0} 63 2) 34 1)) A’aF. Thietetbadi U. S..}10,725/496 0} 68 2) 37 2 
4| 61 4] 33 3} Ruahine, Br...........-+ 10,720/480 6| 60 3) 32 1 
5} 66 6| 42 O}| Marloch, Br.......-..--- 10,687|520 0} 60 4) 38.0 
2) 66 6 ae M Suwa Maru, weg > ase wets press ane : ee 4 ces 
2). 66 3) 33 Stuartstar, Br......-..-- F 
5| 66 3) 42 7|| Lewis Tacienbabh U. S..}10,662|496 0} 68 0} 40 0 
6 2) 63 3] 34 3)| Vauban, Br.........-.-- icone Pet 5 &0 5 oe i 
66 5} 41 4/) Afriestar, Br........-... y 
3 66 5| 33 0}| Cornwall, Br.........--- 10,616/495 1) 63 1) 40 3 
3} 62 3 - 8 ae i gh Castle, Br. Ss on 2 MH Biree 8 
64 0 2)| Razma 3 -}10, 
? 8| 89 7| 43 5|| Rodneystar, Br. 9| 67 3| 36 6 
2| 61 4| 33 3|| Napierstar, Br. 0} 67 3) 36 6 
0| 62 3) 34 7|| Rodenstar, Br. ? 0} 67 3] 36 6 
0| 60 2| 38 4!| President Adams, U.S. “|101558|502 1| 62 2| 28 3 
O| 60 2| 38 4|| President Garfield, U. §.. -]10:558/502 1] 62 2] 28 3 
3] 66 6| 42 7|| Alfonso XITI, Sp........ 10,551/480 0) 61 0} 32 3 
3! 61 9| 33 4|| President Harrison, U.S. .|10,533/502 1} 62 2) 28 3. 
2| 59 2} 40 i|| President Hayes, U. 8... .|10,533/502 1| 62 2) 28 3 
0| 66 6| 33 5|| President Monroe, U.S... .|10,533/502 1) 62 2) 28 3 
5| 62 3) 38 3 President Van ura, US «4 10,533/502 1) 62 2) 28 3 
40 8|| Johan de Witt, Hol.......{10,519/482 2) 59 2) 34 8” 
J) 83 31 30 ellonicage F 10,502/598 4| 57 8] 39 5 
7| 68 3| 21 8)| Pres dent Poli, U. 8 -10.500}502 1} 62 2 28 3 
2| 60 5| 35 eshire, Br.....- i 
re, Br 10,560/482 0} 60 0} 36 3 
6} 60 2| 38 2 Foeens Br 10,494/495 5) 60 8) 28 7 
6| 62 2) 29 1||Italfa, It...... 84/499 3} 60 2] 34 6. 
5} 63 O| 31 9|| Winifredian, Br 10,428/552 5| 59 3] 28 9 
7| 62 3} 40 2}| Doriecstar, Br. :110,441/499 8| 64 0) 37 0 
‘ a Maru, Jap....... 10,421/495 0} 62 0} 37 0 
7| 62 3) 40 2|| Barun: , Jap 
7|. 62 3} 40 Hakone Maru, Ja ‘AD.......|10;420 495 0| 62 0} 37 0 
7} 62 3 40 3 Marglen, Br....4:-..+-+: 10417 615 3) 59 Bl gee 
8| 34 3|| Hakozaki Maru, Japs... 
2 86 2! 34 9 [Hakorait§ SATE Vict ate iver 10,388 500 68 2] 29 3 


7h aaa Worlds Shinginy, AS 
thy THE MERCHANT FLEETS OF THE WORLD. 
(The figures on this and the next page, by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, cover. all vessels of 100 aes or Vi 


f TOSS No. of; _ Gross On |No. of Gross Ti ON _ )No- of) 
Sia Ht, aie ee sone, 1./Ships.| Tonnage. ||JULY 1. feats Tonnage. |e 1. ‘Ships. | Tonn: 


+5 1128;901/33;501,855 19a 30,591/46,970,113]|1922:. 

ie 38° 283/34,786,132||1914. . .|30,836|49,089,552]|1923.. 

meee 35-095 180 1916, a 30° ee i, aon 799) ck 32'916|64,641,4 
130997 [30,435 7851 | 1017. ae pa [/32'615|64,784, 370 


‘ :111303524140;920,551 1937 < “82. 175/65,192,910 x 
1899... 127,816'27,613,851|/1909. . - 130,536141, (447,825 # 


GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS. 


United Great j ; | 
On JULY 1S States, | Britain. |Germany| France. | Japan. a eat Italy. |Belgium.. 
Tons Tons. ons. 


32'956/64,023, 567 


1,941,645]1,037.726 
2'093;,033 1,110,988 
1203;8 614 


; 00) 24) 2,059, 2307, 
,924,518/21,035, 149} 3,225,294 |2,029,884| 2,299 405 11,806,576] 1,288,245 11,283,790 
‘]12;907;300|16, ,555,471| 3,503,380 2,233,631) 2,325,266 |1, :857,829] 1, 591,911]1; 370,097 313, 276. 


-]16,324,024/18,330,424] _672,671/3,245,194| 2,995,878 |2,114,190| 1,848,348 |2 406,958] 464,659. 
:|17,026,002|19,571,554 717,450 13,652,249] 3, 354,806 |2,584,058| 2,225,787 2,650,573 551,031 
-|16,986,196| 19,295,637] 1,887.408|3, ,845,792| 3,586,918 2,600,861] 2,632, 718 2:866, 4 a eee iene 
- 16,952,018} 19°281,549] 2'590,073 |3, 737,24413,604,147 |2, "23h, 912] 2'625 


Eipauiibinc IN THE WORLB SINCE 1914. 
ae -_ United Austria- ; 
ies; Kingdom. Dominions..| Hungary. | Denmark. France. 


Germany..|- Holland. 
No.; Tons. | No.} Tons. - 


772)1,803,844| 62|-19,662] 16/37,836] 18]18,689] 79] 125,472] 154 255,532}. 113} 93,050 — 

:738,5 84} 34,790] 12/38,821] 22/26;103) 80] 110° 734) 165/375,317; -112} 99,439 
91] .48,339) 17/61,757| 31/40,932} 89] 176,095] 162/465.226 95} 104,296 — 
80 aston 11 34, a 25/32,815| 33] 114) es 89/387, 192) - °130) 118,153 


| No.) Tons. | No., Tons. |.No.;Tons.|No.,Tons.}| No.; Tons. 


105] 94.4711. 6] PARIS oo ccf cecewe | 6146 : 
206 279° 904]. : ie Hy pu Pea Nps Uae] Og ase 
-612/1,620/442| 263/358°728| 2211 46|37,766| 34] 32;633]..2.|2 2122 100] 137,086 


618|2,055,624 


103}203,644]....}...... 30/60,669| 50} 93 "663 
541129,675]- 022]. 0052. 
39] 62,765 


seeJeesee-| 33/63,937/ 26! 79,685) 108}175,113 41} 63,627 
ABO7B Pantech 21/73,268) 35| _ 75,569] 121/406,374|.. 47]. 823.5 aan 
a2 BS/B78\. 06 Ade wen Lea! 72,108] 341 121/342] 60 180,548} . aca gse7t 4 


; United Other Waa: 
Japan. Norway. | Sweden. States. Countries. |- World Total. ¢ 


No.) Tons. | No.) Tons. | No., Tons.| No.) Tons.| No. , Tons. 


No.; Tons. | No.) Tons. 


14) 17,401) 109} 44,359) 71/35,435| 11] 9,427] 142 171,569} 38} 1 ay. 
27), 25,196 168) 57,755| 89]50,255| 22 13,968] 174 52 46,654 719 bere 


83] 43,455] 1°750|3'332'882 
36 11,3792 af 


' 2913,033,03 ae 
32| 82,718] 133/611,883|- 82157/578| 53/50:971|1,051|L. 07s 38s\ . 16 Barge See8 Saar g 


20 mately 82! 133,190) 140/456,642] 30/38,855| 46/63,823| 509 2,474,253) 


85] 164,748] 431227:425| 35 51,458] 27 65,911} 173]1,006,413| 78) 63/465 5] 1377 re 1.968 
59 27 °852/2,4 4 


42) 101,177] 49} 83/419] - 23132'391| 14/30/038 38] 45] 27881]: °852|2'467' 
21) 66,523) 44) 72'475| 48)/49'619| 10|20°11 3] 172817 H 115643-1 
BL Beil 8) Brel Banas) ERMeM Gt) eae 2 ates) glegany 
271 220,021 36 23: 405! 251 9,2371 14! Basil + 98 160,618 19] 15.265] BoB ia? 


il 18,9701 600! 


t 


World’s Shipping. 719 


MERCHANT FLEETS, BY COUNTRIES AND CLASSES, JULY 1, 1926.' 


_ Countries Where Owned. Steamers and Motor Ships. Sailing Vessels. Other and Total. 


United Kingdom....... 7,820 19,179,029 29 216 19,309,022 
British Dominions. .... 1,965 2,698,940 474 166,115 2,439 2,865,055 
_ United States eae sees 3,038 11,171,283 805 898,767 3,843 12,070,050 
United States (lakes) .. . 539 2,434,693 24 80,557 563 2,515,250 © 
“Denmagk......--+---+ 1,031,798 99 28,048 748 1,059,846 
is - 3,361,67 227 108,301" 1,752 469,98 
3,320,492 39 2,554 1,990 3,363, 
2,645,025 3 8,978 1,156 2,654,003 
3,395,522 297 87,861 1,429 3,483,383 
4,933,30 No Record 2,035 4,033,304 
2,802,552 28 21,673 2,824,225 
1,135,725 92 25,644 885 1,161,369 
1,328,745 151 36,645 1,371 1,365,390 
4,728,515 545 290,472 3,943 5,018,987 
62,267,302 3,208 1,925,608 32,175 65,192,910 
Argenting......-6+--+ 228 237,620 89 24,687 267 262,307 
Beigt m 221 Z34°839 3 4,390 224 499,229 
332 507,725 44 7,706 376 525,431 
114 151,695 14 10,683 128 162,378 
211 462 2,227 219 327,689 
51 45,375 17 7,008 68 ‘ 
34 124,636 deer 34 124,636 
2 33,340 48 11,322 100 44,662 
22 166,07 122 75,279 342 241,255 
474 1,025,730 10 3,083 4 1,028,813 
2 347 3 " 
144 245,698 RET 144 245,698 
68 92 20 3,890 88 ‘ 
44 049 15 7,485 59 B 
21 47,291 1 671 22 47,962 
8 15 18,998 43 75,814 
ey ei eer) |... -s2 situa? mt | feBs70 
TMB... 5 fee ne ooo OF Sees forces a , 
Fumie (Soviet) ..-...-- 331 301,191 15 7,691 346 308,882 
PUPKGY ...045-+--+---- 179 150,438 1 490 180 150,928 
ruguay....--------- 45 23,545 10 6,747 55 30,292 


fee 


oy ip 
in 1926, a total of 358 ships, of 798,633 gross tonnage, 
making a total of 1,226,873 gross tons of shipping 11 OM? ships under the laws of grees Ornes, ae 


Figures cover 
' States exclude 
Di the | 


 &Scme cargo has always been carrie 
th 


eee ees as 
Chief Marttime Nations:| Number. \Gross Tonnage. mbst e st ae wee Gross Tonnage. 
,993 Al 


in the world number 2,552, of 4,270,824 Of the sailing vessels, 672 (670,829 tons) are 
Gaal steel; 135 (121,747 tons) are iron; the rest, wood 
s number 24,919 with reciprocating engines | or composite. 
49,730,815 gross tons); 1,374 with turbine engines Tankers of over 1,000 tons each number 1,050 
& 928 983 gross tons). of 5,847,086 gross tonnage: steamers fitted for 
Ot the steamers and motor ships, 24.484 (61,303,780 | burning oil, 3,623, of 18,481,759 gross tonnage; 
tons) are steel; 1,990 (1,135,137 tons) are iron; trawlers and other fishing vessels, 3,635, of 819,352 
the rest, wood or composite. gross tonnage, 


SHIPS LOST AT SEA. 


of 
All 
. Ships 
108,786} 7| _8,796| 19|36.021 5| 9,643 1.23 
10032. 69 155,071] 11| 12,307] ,22|19,879 2| 1,23 114 
1904..| 98] 166,826] 16| 15,671] °21/42,446 10| 17,769 1.54 
1905..| 106| 155, 14| 14'742} 19|36,071 5| 111518 1.42 
#06: | Hae] 18658) 1) deal 30a ie ie 
1907 150, $ ‘46, : 
10,342] -21/46,058 7| 7/859 1,24 
se 133 130836 a 20;706| .30/43,896 3| 6,153 1.14 
_| 102} 190.135] 14] 15,800} 26/31,594 3| 8, 1.20 
ait) Hae te) 19 eee) ere 1s cB 
1013 133 182'248| 20| 21,583} 21/39,235 13 20,127 1.09 
1914..| 194| 410. 18| 24/329} 32|89.0. of] 197 
191! 544|1,092,924| 19 39.730 3274, 20\, 4.20 
oie.. 37111.411.429| 27| 57.255] 25 B22 5 
1917... |1,384|4,093.717| 60|166,630} 24/19,750 28) 39 ae 
i 15. 661|1:974,182| 90/308,742| 18|13,249 0 ib 
7919..| 84| 140,941) 54|114,752) 47/19,152 i 
920 361] 45/112, 17| 9,061 9) 13,020 0.9 
} 1.. & ait 22| 60.392) 12} 7,00 15 28,069 3h 
-4922..| 77 19,207 342| 27|24,380 1 31,058 9-72 
9 84) 138,744 i } 
; i --| 67] 108,077 5 38,125 4 9 He 
54t _ 61,778 f 
4938 55| 111,780! 20! 39.547 ‘51 0.71 


o thus carried. 


tion to ships lost, there were broken up, 


lost, kon up, during the year, as compared with | or in the entry or clearance returns of ships’ net 
Ler4, 3 pees tonnage built. tonnage, although they increase mis tematty, the 
“Hig war losses and th for United | cargo-carrying power. 
ships on the Great Lakes, Steel has extended the construction of double 
uring t. thirty-five years, Says the U. 8. | bottoms, primarily for safety but also for water 
yartm Fey Commerce, steel "became almost | ballast and for fresh water supplies for bollers, 
2 for the hulls of ships. Besides | passengers and crew. Double bottoms are not 
the size of ships, it has added cluded in the gross or net tonnage figures of ships. 


_ increasing Us aches Dineen in two ways not usually The more recent use of oil as fuel and the grow- 


ing construction of motor ships have given ithe 
double bottom even greater value as a recep 


by gross and net tonnage Heures. Seue 
tt the use of steel made for oil, either 2s ship’s fuel or as cargo. 


‘on the decks of ships, 


: i PRINCIPAL RIVERS “OF THE UNITED Sires 

Total number of navigable streams in United | (5,212); -Mississippi and branches, — 13,912 
States, tect tributary as follows, the total navigable | Canada, 2 (315); igaoo ae a, G09), “hotel "na 
length’ in miles being in parentheses—A tlantic, 148 | gable length, 26, 410 miles . 
6, 365); Gulf, not including the Mississippi, 53 ji nine Ny 


7a) PaaS 08. anes ee Sources. 3 [eee aie ‘ 


Alabama,....... Junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, Alas iba hie eed Mobile River...... 
eAlleghany...... Wear RAVMOndstP aa. s..6% bb criguste ape, «in ca deraeeras ...../Ohfo River. = 
Altamaha...... Ocmulgee and Oconee Rivers, (Cr mots See mene ong aie Ley Atlantic Dean: 
\ Androsc ponein. J Umbagbe LakemMers (iba se cis abe obese ayaa ocllgt ‘Kennebec River... 
~~ Apalachico :|Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers; Gautt HERR oa »../Gulf of Mexico. .. te 
ME VATE Angas 5,0". 10, « Rooky Mogntains Col... 25 £2 Sion. 5.6 «tee cman ere eae aiebe & Mississippi. Riyer......- 
Atchafalaya... .|Point Coupee PRelsH La oF aks oh ee ee Gulf of Mexico.........}.. 20 
1+ Bip: Black... «2s Sor BA MESsOOrIT eA ie 6a oiale teres als, cies Pete Beate ete White River, Ark....... ae 
“a Big ie siete ie ale Rocky: Mountains,! WYO. ie. Sie oduie:s bis ona hot eae es ‘Yellowstone River...... 900 
si ESIC 5 atic s.6 y's Adirondack Lakes, ING Y. ctdpaje Soetiiiaw: he bevels tera te teat ee Lake Ontario... .... ++ ae 
‘ Biack Warrior ..|Locust and Mulberry Rivers, Ala.......-...-..0++---- Tombigbee. River....., : 
Brazos nc euh}: inthe: Staked Plain, "Tex. 2.22. icy sh sissies 6 .../Gulf of Mexico......... 
Canadian...... Northeastern New Mexico. ... 2... sca. see sace ee eee es Arkansas River........ 
Cape Fear...... Haw and Desp Rivers,.N. Car.........cccesecestenes Atlantic Ocean........ Pty ts 
Chattahoochee. .|In Habersham County, Ga..............- ere siaoeetaae Apalachicola River. .... 
Cheyenne...... astern Wyoming }s...\./. cis ostae dee aici dake xia. he Missouri Riyer...... . ; 
“ Chickasawha...|Kemper County, Miss... i. 05.1... se ecee ee eeece ....|Pascagoula River. . 
-Chowan.,...... Meheran and Nottaway Rivers, N. Car.............-. Albemarle Sound. . cf ed 
Cimarron Raton; Mountains, IN. Mex. si. cis<'s ws cds eee ae wane Arkansas River........ 
Colorado. . eat the Staked (Plain, Tex’, 2. Pvc het. adjic tes crated e Matagorda Bay... at 
Colorado. :|(neluding Grand River, Utah), Grand Lake, Golo. .... Gulf of California. 
Columbia :/Ganal Flat, near Columbia.I. oe Se oe WEAR Saba ne Bor Pacific Ocean. : 
Conecuh. ‘|Pike County, Ala........ > , - |Escambia River,. Fila. cyte 
Connecticut: |: /|Connecticut Lake, N. H Long Island.Sound,.... 
Coosa. a ./Oostanaula and Etowah Rivers, Ga. . we Alabama River..... 
Cu perland. -|Junction of Poor and lta side Porks, K Ohio River....... 
Delaware... .|Catskill Mountains, N.Y. , Delaware Bay... 
. Des Moines. : . ||Lake Shetek, Minn...... Mississippi River 
= wolores: <2. 3°. . San Juan Mountains, Col... Grand River. .. 
S Bdisto. 75...) . North and South Edisto Rivers, S. Car. 
_ Escambia...... Monroe County, ae By eo eS en a ve 
iy og ie Ae Near Atlanta, Ga Pa a os, Cees Ue ees Teele we 


skne Mie kam fae So Geek ee $5 pero Sag wee ah 
ApaA A AE: 3 Sa SR SASS ee” Lake Ontario. 


. Grand. Colorado River, above) 
| Sra Kanawha, pane. Ridge Mountains, N. Car 
Teen... 4s... 


rrimac. : Brule and Michigemuie Ri 
Minnesota... | ||Big Stone Lake, 8, Dak 
esssipol dats oh ae e Itasca, Northern Minnesota... 


Fey Horn Mountains, Wyo...............2. 
Aieebany Mountains, W. Va 

.|Blue Ridge Mroupeatnd, Va 
an the Staked Plain, Tex 


es ae ea ised 


Smee reer rere eeeeeeces SO eee eee ee eee ne 


Near Sisson, Cal Sete’ gim bolas wi 
oe sis y atetelacaleieettipr sa. 6 


St. Joseph... 


s h. ; 
fan one Joanuin . |Sierra ‘Nevada, Mountains, Cal Eye Michigan. 


Sacramento ey 
Atlantic Ocean, . 
: es iy | Ocean. . 


Great Rivers of the World. 721 
Length 
Sources. Mouths. Miles. 
Schuylkill...... Near Pottsville, Pa.... Delaware River 
as veesaeees {Auglaize County, Ohi Ohio River... 33 
ai rl .|Northern Virginia. . Potomac River 200 
Snake......... Yellowstone National Par’ .|Columbia Rive 940 
Sunflower (Big).|Coahoma County, Miss....... .| Yazoo River. 200 
Susquel na...|N. or E. Branch, Lake aioe — Otsego Lake . |Chesapeake Bay 256 
Susquehanna. -.}/West Branch, near Raymond, Pa..........-... ..|Susquehanna River 3 250 
Suwanee....... PIKONNOROG Hwa, GB, Joc wedtee ced eek ace week ewes Gulf of Mexico..... ‘ 250 - 
Tallahatchee....|Northern Mississippi. ..2. 6c... css cece ccceecs sn uees Wasoo River, .s.niwievas ¥ 240 
Tallapoosa. .... Paulding County, sere Rid ae Sg die s Qa 66 Us 6 oo eee Be «/.|\ Coosa River. .... sss owas 250 
Tar (Pamlico). .|Granville County, N. Cy... 0... occur ccc ee ee nedeeeeees Pamlico mena ec sae Dee ora 220 
Tennessee...... Formed by Clinch and { roiston Rivers, Tenn... 2.2.5... Ohio Rivers» tame 950 
Tombigbee. ... . PTeiuics Caunty, MIGs I osy da waisas bd eck pe oblong uses Mobile River.......... 500 
EWEIGY 5’. <2 25 EtQrpeerie FURAN. S SH ow wh ct aes cual aaeeecd Kens ne eye Galveston Bay.......+. 535 
Wabash........ NIERPER OGNRUY ODIO® sais aicya dls Uaihinto 4 a tke a disse B ailyn.s Ohio ‘River «2.0 a wat ow 550 
Waccamaw... ..|Southern North Carolina. ..... 2.0. ..... cece e eee eee ees Great Pedee River...... 550 
Washita........ Western Arkansas (also called Ouachita) ......-....6+5 Rad Rivet 20 de ee ene 550 
White......... PUREE WORDOTE UNMIS. oon ce dbs a cigh ouceas cake sie d« Mississippi River....... 690 
Willamette... .. CSNSEAAS FUSS MONG S bene waa ss Seve 34 2 6ld <3 <:0 ee hiS's Gis Columbia River........ 275 
‘ Wisconsin. ..... Northern Wisconsin SA eae elie amen hes aa hatk ag ah Mississippi River....... 400 
SEO a ey oak acs Junction of aoe and Yalobusha Rivers, Miss...|Mississippi River....... 300 
PeMMNMUDIIC.). 1. 1aPOCK NMOUNLEINS, WHOL... 5 oi. ous cc havecbebowces cts Missouri River......... 800 
MUKON. ..... os -< Lake Lindeman, Yukon, District, Canada... s.. 6.025. 0s Bering Sea..iites «nears 2,100 


*The Missouri River connects with the Mississippi 


Its. total le from its source to the Gulf of 
20 miles above St. Louis. neh 


Mexico is 4,221 miles. 


PRINCIPAL FOREICN RIVERS. 


Lgth Lgth Le't! 
RIVER. Outflow. M's. |) Outflow. M's. Outflow M’s. 
Albany..... Hudson Bay.. 610 Bay of Bengal.|1,250 .|Adriatic Sea.. 420 
, Amazon. Atlantic Ocean|3,900 ee . |Lake Winnipeg 355 
pees u Darya. ral Sea...... 1,500 Hudson Bay...| 445 .| North Sea. 700 
es atas ulf Tartary. -|2,900 Hudson Bay...| 535 Gulf of Lyons .| 500 


poe i. .|(See Hamilton) 
Assiniboine..|Red Riv. of N.| 450 
oh shee vei Ocean. py 


B i 
Brahm'putra pay of Bengal. 1, 880 


Columbia Riv.| 400|;/Rio Negro. .]/Amazon Riv . 
.|Atlantic Ocean|2,300||Riv.ofDoubt| Riv, Madeira. .| ‘950 
Arctic Ocean. .|2,600||Saguenay...|St. Law. Riv..| 405 
.|Arctic Ocean..| 550||St. John....)/Bay of Fundy .; 500 


Bay of Biscay.| 650||St. Lawrence Gulf St. Ta :{2, 150 
<a ee Dneiper Riv.. 0|| Mackenzie. ||Beaufort Sea. .|2,525||St. Maurice. |St. Law. Riv. .| 325 
Churchill Hudson Bay... “11,000 Madeira. ...|Amazon Riy...|2,000|/Salwin.....- Gulf of Marta- 
Columbia. . .}Pacific Ocean. .|1,150||Magdalena. .|Caribbean Sea.} 950 i ban... .... ./1,750 
: Cingo... .... Atlantic Ocean|2,900||Manikugan .|St. Lawr. Riv .| 310)|S. Francisco.|Atlantic Ocean)1, "200 - 
7 ‘Coppermine. | Arctic Ocean. .|_ 525|/Maros...... Theiss sunt 500||Sask’tch’wan| Lake Winnipeg] 1.205 
Danube..... Black Sea... .- 25||Marne...... Seine River...| 310||Seine...-... English Chan. | (475 
Darling... .. Murray River. 1,160 Mekong .|China Sea..... 2,500]|Severn..... Hudson Bay. 420 
puecet ..|/Black Sea... .. *400|| Meuse (Ms). |North Sea... .} 575 Shannon....|Atlantic Ocean| 250 
a niester Black Sea... .. Murray....- Indian Ocean. .|2,310||Souris...... Hudson Bay..| 450 
’ se Danube Riy 450||Nelson..... Hudson Bay...}|1,660]|/Tagus...... Atlantic Ocean| 550 
. Dubawnt Hudson: Bay.-.| 580}|Niger.....- Gulf of Guinea.|2'900||Thames. ...|North Sea... .| 215 
aoe) Ebro... 2. Mediterranean Nile ae es ett ncaa 4,000||Theiss...... Danube SUR, .|. 800 
o aes North Sea 700 .|Hudson Bay...} 400 Euphrates... .}1,150 
‘ English... .. Hudson = --|, 330 Gulf of Gb... .|3,200 Caspian Sea. . .|1:400 
= gpa .|Persian G . 11,700 Baltic Sea,.... 550 Gull of Danzig 630 
3 Pacific eee 695 Atlantic Ocean}1,100) Caspian Sea... .|2,300 
Gambia... |Atlantic Ocean| 500 Atlantic Ocean|1,600 North Sea... 
Ganges.....|Bay of Bengal. |1,500 St. Law. Riv. .| 685 Hudson Bay. 475 
Garonne... .|Bay of Biseay.| 335 >! |Parana River. .|1,500||¥. Yellow Sea. 
Hamilton. - Esquimau Bay.| 350 :|Atlantice Ocean|2.45¢ .|Aretic Ocean. .|2,800 
“4 Hwang (Ye! S1- Arctic Ocean. .|1,065 .|Bering Sea:. aey "765 
G low)....-- Gulf Pechili.. .|2,.700||Pilcomayo. .|Paraguay Riv . |1,000 den eos dg ‘Indian Ocean. .|1,6 
. Indus... ....'Arabian Sea.-.01,700 Arabian Sea. ..'1,700 


nadian drainage basins, area, in square ciate) sheer bade. aroa) isi squage antles— The Ottawa River, in its upper course, north of 
Astantie, Soa 854,000; “Hudson Bay, 1, 486, 000; Pacific, | Pembroke, is over 5, 000 feet deep. ‘ 
300; Arctic, 1, 


OYSTERS. 


bushels and is valued at nearly $20,000,- 
220 eras ou mae the share of the United States 


“have been under culture longer than 
creature. A simple type of culti- 
ote artificial beds, 
oo te period and ante- 
dated some Pea the imepiion of oyster 
»! culture I Y - 

~ “At Jeast 100 species are known, with a wide 
range in size, shape, habits, ae and food value. 
Gome excellent species exist_in the equatorial and 
sub-tropical regicns) put the best occur in temperate 
climes. The northern limits of their habitat are 
ane Guilt of bot Tayzonee auc Bomsneen Norway in 


the Atlantic, and Hokkaido and Puget Sound in : 
the 

Oysters produce an immense number of young in 
order to compensate for the heavy mortality hat 
occurs at all stages of growth, but particularly in 
the Pata Be epee 


adult setae ae 
various other shellfish, as well as by fishes ne ine a 


ro nae tne oyster attains its shell, a new set of 
shellfish enemies, provided with h drills, begin their ‘ 
attacks and extract the soft aa through minute ai 
holes, In some localities snail-like mollusks do dam~- i 
age to the beds of oysters in their first year. Fr 


CLAss, STATE AND} Erk yee Total | Canal : 
- NAME. Points Connected. _|Opened. Lenetn. Length. width 'D. h. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS. 
Buzzard-Cape Cod Bay . 


eee i branches . Troy-Tonawanda 
Yhai y Whitehall-Troy 

6) mi Oswego-Three Rivers 
Be yuga and Seneca. Mays Pt,-Ith’s-M’t'r F'll 
Black River Rome-Lyons Falls 


oe elaware and Raritan... .|N. Brunsw’k-Bordent'n 
el. and Rar. (feeder)...|Raven Rock-Trenton.... 
i Jersey City-Easton, Pa: . 
Phila.-Port-Clinton 
Mauch Chunk-East 
Easton-Bristol. .. 
-| Wash.,D.C.-Cumb'd.Md. 
Eliz. R.,Va-Pas’k R, N.C. 
Fairfield-Alligator River.} 


“Iinois bad Michigan. . .|Chicago-La Salle -00 ? 60 
Chicago Drain. and Ship.|Chicago-Lockport -60 : 226 


Torch Lake-Torch Bay..| 1 .00 4 110 
N. Or.-L. Ponchartrain. . 50 f 100 


N. Or.-St. Johns Bayou... -b0 | 2.00 84 
‘Miss. R.-Lake Borgne.. 7.00 7.00 100 | 


SoA AAW MM 


na 


5, 113,749 


2,759,888 > 
11,055,387 
4 


2,433,350 


14,000, ees 


8,301,000 
60, 000 


9,429, 606 
55,208, 889 _ 


597,075 
»1;384,634 
-. 207) 358 


350,000 


Figures in the above table are 2s gathered “re U. S. Census Bureau for 1916, except as to Erie Canale, 


oem ea are up to 1921. 
. GOVERNMENT CANALS. 
(Length is in miles unless DEBE stated: ) 


Points Connected. Opened. | Total | Canal |wiath.|D*th. 


« 


Year. 
festa Niagara Riv. at 


f ; Delaware-Réhoboth Bays| 1916 
peake and y Oras Can: Del. Riv.-Chesap’k Bay .. .|95% com. 


VIRGIN 
7 Norfolk, Va.,-Beaufort In- 
let, N. C 71% eom. 


50 6 | 
- 198 % com.}| | 70 40-100]2 4-3 
1906 |. se). 6 


jana Nay Texas 
“Intracostal Waterway 
from the Mississippi 


ite Waterway aeunatesked Bove 
Q |. Arthur-Gult of Mexico. . |87% com. 
3 PY as oh cae eee 8 


.|LeClaire to foot of Smith 
Island, Miss. Riv 


ABAMA. 
she oals Canal.....|Colbert Shoals, Tenn. Riv. 
Shoals eeinatlg ../Muscle Shoals & sed ser. 
Shoals, Tenn. Riv, 


1896 |7,400 ft.17,400 ft.| 
1919 ka ed ft, 7, iced It. 
"Wis CONSIN. B8% 
-Lake ‘Lake Mich, ae bees a tse 
Sturgeon Bay-Lake Mich..| 1919 


servetion 
and 
prov’m’t— 
to June © 


°. 30, 192 


8,551 
198,707, 


. 
= 


7. 


Siri oo! 
| 174,620 


- SraTe AND NAME. 
< 


KENTU 


17 + 


a and Foreign. 


\ 


Points Connected. 


Loulsvitie & Portland Canal proind ae Riv. Falls at 


REGON. 


Wwitlamette FUyernt o's ee f 


‘Cascades Canal 
Dalles-Cellio....... 


ween 


gon City 
At en Gavoades, Columbia 


The Dalies-Celilo Falls, 
Columbia Riv 


Figures for the St. Mary’s ; Falls Canals are Sabaten 
CANALIZED RIVERS. 


CLASS, STATE AND NAME. 


NEW YORK. 
¥ _ Hudson River. ...--.+-- 


Ohio River (Lock 
- , Dam construction) .... 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Kanawha River .. 


Little Kanawha 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


| Opened. 


Points Connected. 


\ 


Waterford-Hudson...... 


Pittsb’gh-Fairm't, W.Va. 1897 
Pittsb’gh-N. Y. State linejonly par- 
tially com. 


d 
Pittsburgh-Cairo....... 


Mouth-Loup Creek... 
Mouth-Creston 


. [Kings Bluff-Browns L'dg 


. }Columbia-Granby 


ALABAMA. 
_ Black Warrior, 
- and Tombigbee 


Bayou Pinracmint ° 

satan’ nine AE 

Big Suntiower ever: ae 
ARKAN 


# SAS. 
3 upper White River. . ..- 


and Barren Rivers 


Nashville. 
Above peed 


‘Tennessee 
-. Below Chattanooga. . 
_ Above Chattanooga. . 


x i papeeee: 

Tilinois River....+++++-- 
i ‘S IN DIANA, 
Wabasb River...-.+++++ 
3 ; WISCONSIN. 

Fox River 


’ i River, 
Moan River: ver, 


ough Ri 
— OReow 3 


iss- 
eapoll 


Nichols S) 
Rome, oa arouth . pean 


Plaquemine, La... 
Mouth-New Iberia 


G.R.-mo-Mammoth C... 
B.R.-mo.-Bowling Gr...} 


Nashville Smithland, Ky. 
Nashville-Burnside. 


_|Chatta-Mo. at Paducah.. 
‘|Chatta.-Junc. of French 
Broad & Halston Rivs. 
‘LaSalle-Grafton......-- 
‘Mouth-LaFayette, Ind... 
ortage-Depere.......- 


Lock and dam at— 
Keokuk, Iowa 


Opened. | Navig- 
Length. 


Year. 
49% com. 


Total | Canal |Width. |D'th. = 
Length. |Length. f aa 


toJune 
30, 1926.» 
Feet.! Dollars. 
9 |6,960,920 


Feet. 


2% 2 200 


3,500 ft./3,500 ft. 

3,000 ft.|3,000 ft. 
8.50 8.50 

4,800 ft.|4,800 it. 
(hid ee 


40-| 6 | 677,122. 
9 | 8 


3,903, 780° 
65 | 8 Ja714,905 


. 
73,322 0 ee 


15 
34 _ 13,793, 561 Bd 


Total | Dimen- 
sions of 


Im < 
Locks. per 


able Channel. pea ta ment to 


Miles. 
155 
130 |56x360 


56x360 
-5|110x600 |890-5910 


600-700 
125-300 


55x313 
23x125 


55x170 
30x125 


5 |52x286 
40x176 


10.6|55x298 
2 36x183 


-5|36x160 


36x147 
55x268 
55x360 
37x145 


9.5 35x138 
55x158 
.5|27x125 
-6|52x280 
.1|52x280 
.1/60x267 
60x265 
73x300 
52x214 


35x36 
35x148 


110x358 
80x350 
80x320 

42x220 


40x210 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


(Opened for Navigation Aug. 15, 1914. Goverttor iat Meriwether L, ae v.8 rat sae Balboa 
; Heig) 


‘The Panama Canal was built between latitude , mound, built by. punning sand ar clay into the 

8 and 9 N..across the Isthmus of Panama at its nar- aca between two ridges of rock ang earth. It is” 

“rowest part but one. The saddle through which it | 134 miles long and }4 mile wide at its base. Its crest — 

crosses the continental divide was originally 312 | is 195 feet above.sea level and the width of the dam 

feet above sea level. Gold Hill, the highest point | at the top is 100 feet. 

immediately alongside the channel ot, the Canai, The eget) Railroad extends between Colon and — 

rises 662 feet above sea level. The Canal has a | Panama on the eastern side of the Canal. 

length of 44.08 ndutical miles or 50.45 statute miles The Canal Zone is the strip of land extending five 

from deep water in the Atlantic to deep water in | miles on either side of the axis of the Canal, but not 

the Pacific. The Canal extends at sea level from including the cities of Panama and Colon, wh.ch 

Bae Sete paint an ae Te one 674 | remain within the Republic of Panama. It has an — 

miles. At Gatun the sea level section ends in a | area of 553.9 square miles, including land and water 
light of three pairs of locks, forming the steps to | T; was granted to the United States by the treaty 4 

es Lake, with its normal elevation 85 feet above | made with Panama, February 26, 1904. The United : 
Bia 1 0 for the Z 

Gatun Lake was formed by damming the Chagres Piaton paid $10,000,000 for the Zone oe makes ay 

~ Valley, eee ral pee tee = ouah. ate ae Some years ago a part of the total cost of con- 

way, finds Way to sea roug € 0. 40) oO. 3 

-the Lower Chagres. ©The Canal proceeds up the Hanae A abies Canal was written off to na & 


valley of the Chagres 2334 miles to Gamboa, and 
4n this section rolativels 4% ml excavation was re- The total thus written off, which now stands at 
quired. At Gamboa begins the real drive through $113,122,893 (June 30, 1927) represents the cost of 
the divide, the famous Culebra Cut. It is 8 miles features. and additional facilities (not including 
Tong, 300 feet wide at bottom, and extends to Pedro | fortifications, military posts, submarine base, etc.) 
Mi uel Jock and dam, on the Pacific slope of the | included in the design of the Canal for military or 
‘Here one lock lowers the ship to Mira- naval Plea which might have been omitted if © 
flores ‘Lake, a small body about a mile long, with. there had been none but commercial interests to serve. 
tface 55 feet above, the sea. At the south This leaves a balance of $236,674,901 as the invest- 


fe 
= 
£ 
€ nd of this lake are Miraflores locks, which, in two | ment in the Canal proper (Canal fixed property), and i 
ry 


Ms 


eps, lower the ship to the Pacific. A sea level | an additional sum of $4,504,490 invested in equip= s 
channel 8 miles long carried past Balboa and out | Ment (Canal transit cguipment). ‘ 
‘into the Pacific. There is also $31,363,146 invested in auxiliary 

, e minimum depth of the channel is 41 feet, and | business age: other than those conducted 
parts of Gatun Lake it 1s about 80 feet deep. with funds of the Panama Railroad Company. 
he lock chambers have a clear width of 110 feet and In 1927 (fiscal year). the net income of the Panama 
length of 1,000 feet, giving ample handling room for | Canal from tolls, taxes, licenses, fees, fines, postal — 
the largest ship yet built. Gatun dam, by which | receipts, etc., was $15,611,094, and the net Drofi F 
atun Lake was formed, is a big, gently sloping | on auxiliary business operations was $876, 537. q 


COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC IN YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 


No. | Canal Net] Cargo .. | Canal Net] Cargo 
Ships.} Tonnage. Tons. Tolls, 4 .| Tonnage. Tons. Tots, | 
3,792, 572 4,888,454| $4,367,550; ioe 11,417,459] 10,884, oy $11,197,832 ane ee 
6,24: 18, 605, 786| 19,567, wT a4 
26, 148,878 4 15) 2 24390. 0,964 


' 6. 91| 2evoa7-4a8] D2°O31 058. 
8,546,044| 9,374,499 Te. 26,227,815] 27,748,215] 24, 228,830 
2.8921 11,415,8761 11,599,2141 11,276,890 


In the year ended June 30, 1927, in addition to 


Vick i 
3 ships and a total of $24,230,065 in tolls. 
; the above, 563 U. S. Government vessels transited The non-commercal ships carried 228,740 long 


canal, and also 21 ships for repairs, 11 Panama] tons of cargo, which made the total canal 
vernment vessels, 2 Colombian vessels, and 193 | tonnage 27,976,955. Sa. 


CANAL TRAFFIC FROM DATE OF OPENING TO JUNE 30, 1927. 


. rhe Canal from Aug. 15, 1914, to the close of busi- | 174,677,954 tons, Panama Canal measurement, and. 
ess, June'30, 1927, transited 40,379 commercial toll- | the ‘total cargo cartied was 185,655,490 long tons, 
ying vessels of 20 tons net measurement or over | _ Mm addition to the commercial traffic Tinted above 


a total of 3,711 vessels, operated by the’ United 
numbered on which a total of $166,363,228 In tolls States Goverament, exclusive of eraft in ofl he service 
° canal, were passed thro can 
he aggregate net agate of these vessels was | payment of tolls. y Ap i ‘s a a 


pet ey each under 20 tons het—a total of 6, 265 ; 


4 cy 
Commo: '-) 1924-5. | 1925-6. 1926- 
Sulphur. scene] 165,025 39} 211,625 
2,341,638 ‘Autos and access. . 1ane7e ae 5e0 apes 
‘817| "649, a7? Cotton, raw....... 145,604] 226,092 aoe 


255, 345k 315, 572 186,522 
CANAL TRADE—PACIFIG TO ATLANTIC, - 


3, Val : 254,32 poe Se Rea 
ot. A 132: 333817 Other and total...] 7, hide 8 din fi 8,583, 327 


Commas, 1924-5. 1925-6. 1926-7- Commodity. | 1924-5. 1925-6. “T806- 


5,989,622] 5,930,716] 7,143,165]| Bai arley, estes ee 236,115) 
3 Cold Storage food. . ; ae Baal wee 330 
t, dried 135,832 50,229, 


ane | 12286 620,758 Oe $3 thie 
‘ ~ Ganned eopake vers 500,043] 595,95: 673 ' ER Aas as fr 

Metals, ‘various. . 
su aon GSoeee at 211, 168 31 9,045. J 427,035 


iF ‘ ~ Commercial traffic includes all ocean-going vessels 

ying tolls. Vessels in the direct service of the 

bags ited States Government, including merchant 
vA 


vessels chartered by. the Government, 
Loa pblpping eh gaper in 7 


Canals, American and Foreign. 
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The Houston, Texas, Ship Channel, 50 miles long, 
completed to 30 ft. depth September 1925; widt 
of 250 feet across Galveston Bay, 25 miles and 150 
feet wide from Morgan's Point up San Jacinto River 
and Buffalo Bayou to harbor at Houston. 

Total cost, including public terminals, about 
$21,000,000; thirteen public wharves, berthing 
space for sixteen vessels; fifteen private wharves 


THE HOUSTON SHIP GANAL. 


with berthing space for thirty-two Vessels; additional 
terminals under construction. 

The port is operated by the Na 
sommission of five members, R. 
Chairman, 


ation and 
. Sterling, 


Total commerce during 1926; 10,576,236 short — 


tons valued at $415,578,832. 


< 


CANALS IN CANADA. 


Name. Cost to ’26.| L'gth .} Depth. 
Dollars. | Miles.| Feet. 
GHEM DY 6:65. oe eee we ss 780, 12 7 
COORTIWHBL 6: dpiko hou n:0 viele 46, 11 14 
Lachine..... dhe ae ® a arden 14,132,685 84} 14-18 
AG eae ay 14,2 13334 5 
ON i ae .904,0 14 15 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 4,935,809 1% 19.5 


On the Canadian side of the Niagara River there 
are three large hydro-electric developments at 
Niagara Falls: The plant of the Canadian Niagara 
Power Company, with a nominal operating capacity 
of 100,000 horsepower; the plant formerly owned 
by the Ontario Power Company, with an oper- 
ating capacity of 180,000 horsepower, and the 
plant formerly owned by the Toronto Power Com- 
pany, with an operating capacity of 125,000 horse- 


power. , 

The Ontario Power Company and its plant and 
the Toronto Power Company and its plant were 
subsequently purchased by the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission on behalf of the co-operating 
municipalities of Ontario, 

In addition to its two plants at Niagara Falls 
which utilize only the head available in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the falls, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission has constructed what is known 
as the Queenston-Chippawa power development. 

This development—the largest single hydro- 
electric development in the world—utilizes a head 


Name. Cost to’26./L’gth.; Depth. - 
Dollars. | Miles.| Feet. 
Pent: BF xinsiaé cwredess & 19,319,760} 240 | 6-8 
COMIANACL iaiadisin. 3 ada ee a 29,908,498] 26%] 14 
Welland ne See pest Eh By acre 
arrans os 9 
Ware | Rapide Plat .| 6,143/468] 74] 14° 
s Galops......1 2,159,881) 33g) 14 


of 305 feet, the maximum effective head develop- 
able from the fall of 327 feet in the Niagara River 
between lakes Erie and Ontario. : 

Water is conveyed from an intake structure in 
the Niagara River at Chippawa through a canal 
twelve and three-quarter miles long. 

The first portion of the power canal consists of 
@ section of the Welland River four and one-half 
miles long which has been deepened and widened 
and in which the natural flow has been reversed. 

The second portion of the canal consists of an 
excavated channel which extends more than eight 
miles to the forebay and screen house at the top 
of the lower Niagara River gorge near Queenston. 

The main canal is 48 feet wide and lined with 
concrete. The depth of water is from 35 to 40 feet, 


At one point the floor of the canal is over 140! 


feet below ground level. 

The power house, situated in the gorge, contains 
nine units 
550,000 horsepower. The total cost is about $80,- 
000,000. 


SOME FOREIGN CANALS. “s 


eee 
Suez— Mediterranean and Red Seas (1869) .........-----.-- 
Cronstadt—Leningrad (1890) ........-..--+s-+-++> 


Manchester— Manchester and Liverpool (1894) 
Kaiser Wilhelm (Kiel Canal) 
Elbe and Trave (1900) ............-. 
Berlin-Stettin (Hohenzollern Canal) 
Marseilles—River Rhone. ...... 
Odense—Denmark cot 


—Baltic and North Seas (1895). 


Length, | Depth, | Width, Estimated 
Miles, Feet. Feet. Cost. 
36 150 $127,000.000 
By AA» 20 a et 10,000,000 
“ome as 28 120 85,000,000 
36 72 40,000,000 
10 72 6,000,000 
9.8 32-39 12,500, 
a ee 8 20,000, 
DOE» eel tsa 1,321,000 


with an aggregate capacity of about . 


dministration year of the Kiel Canal, which | 14,463,000 tons in the previous year. 

meted March 31, 1927, was a record period. The ! As compared with the pre-war record year 1913; 
total transits aggregated 49,420 vessels of 18,906,000 | there was a decrease of 4,862 in the number of vessels, 
net registered tons, as against 41,350 vessels and | but an increase of 8,500,000 in tonnage. ’ 


SUEZ CANAL STEAM VESSEL TRAFFIC. 


——————— ee eee oN 
3 Ni No. of Net No. of Net 
| Vessels. | Tonnage. YEAR. Vessels. | Tonnage. 
I 3,425 | 6,783,187 3,795 | 13,633,283 
my [emo sccs-] gee | Geos 8 | tani aay 
3 1712,028 '969 | 18,324,794 
9,06 5,373 | 20,275,120 
5,085 | 20,033,884 
,802 | 19,409,495 
3,708 | 15,266,155 
3,110 | 12,325,347 
2,353 368,9 
2,522 251,601 
3,986 | 16,013,802 
,009 7,574,6: 
3,975 | 18,118,999 
4,345 743, 
4,621 | 22,730,162 
122 | 25,109,882 
26,761,935 
888 26,060,377 
vessel taled ¢ 10 inch is to be increased at least to 200 feet. 
ae Ne ag: Soft) Ge “ 5 183.873; Orns mirtace width now varies from 350 to 500 
French, 1,735,926: Italian, 1,347,807; Japanese feet. The minimum surface width, to be 400.feet. 
45, 254- Amn (e36) 86 432: passen dues 2,642,- There are {our towns along the canal Port, Fuad 
000 francs; transi 3 , 0D ean, 
xe ts t dues 183,863,000 francs at sion 90,000; Ismailia, situated near the mid- 


The average time taken in transit in 1926 was 
} 6m. 


It. was or 
2 od to feet. 
lepth of 32 feet 


nee the canal; and Port Tewfik, at the Red Sea 
out. ct net two miles from the town of Suez. Port 
Said is the industrial centre of the zone; 
Ismailia is the seat of administrative headquarters. 


es a ety i 4 Oe eee hk oe, 2a ik ia 


1068 ‘The Worlds Water’ Power. 


For 1927 water power data for the United States 
consult Index. 7 nes ; 

The developed water power of the world in 1920 
-was about 23,000,000 horse power, according to 
an estimate made by’ (the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interlor in 1921, through the Geological 
Survey. yw is 
On Jan. 1, 1927, according to the best information } 
- ayailable, it was about. 32,000,000 horse power, an The installed capacity. usually amounts to two 
increase of 39 per cent. in about seven years. The | or ‘three times the power available at low water. 
nerease was about 4,600,000 horse. power in North Thus although the potential power in the United 


i Sta : Y 

re : . | States amounts to 35,000,000 horse power and the 
America, 3,200,000 in-Extrope, ae ae ones Bail capacity of the water wheels already installed is — 
Europe as a whole has pass 11,700,000 horse power, the inference. should not + 
in the rate of development of water power, which | be drawn that 33 per cent. of the water power re- 
as been forced on all the industrial countries ex- | sources of the country is developed. aa 


at ordinary low water, including the power already 
develo : oh 


ept Great Britain by the high price of coal. Probably. with complete development the in- 
_ The increase in the production of. electricity by stoliee Sphacity, woylg amouny #0 70,000,000 ree 
water power in the United States for the same three | Cr'tre total resources hag yet been developed. — j 
years was about 60-per cent. he estimate of the developed water power in } 
_,The development of water power in the United | the United States includes horse power in plants of 
fates is now going forward more rapidly than | 100 horse power capacity or more. a 
er before. In the following table the figures showing the 
potential power for the United States represent — 
the power available 90: Der cent. of the time at 70 
ates of potential water power, because of differ- | per cent. efficiency. 

ces in their elements and character and in the Summary of potential and developed water power, 

_ completeness and accuracy of the data on which ‘Jan. 1, 1927, in thousands of horse power. 


NORTH AMERICA. | EUROPE—Continued. bi AFRICA—Continued, 


Devel-| Poten- Devel- 
oped. | tial. 


Portugal. 
Iceland 


UTH AMERICA. Approx. total. ..112,800! 57,000 
Devel-| Poten- ASIA. 


Devel-| Poten- 
COUNTRY. oped. 
espe = cee eyes dt et 


ee aier el) eel OU EDGR eS Wee 6 Sete es Approx. botal...<- 
a ae : 500 _ OCEANIA! — 


PPE Be Ne Gaibrat Devel-|Poten- 
Siberia... ToS : bi ee 
French 
300 Chios ¢ 
Unc OS€) 
13] 3,000||Japan 


tal...! 677! 54,000|| Approx. total. . .| 2,000! 69.000 
ee bate eat yo Ou & Se atave ana 5 oer Tae 
“EUROPE. AFRICA, lew Gar 
)Devel-) Poten- Devel] P * Papusery fb. 2c late wccate : 
‘oped. | tial. Country. oped fal 2 a : 


sr o||_Approx. total...| 225! 17,000. 
se tent ae 5 ee | RECAPITULATION. . ; 


Moroceco...,, 
Jgerta. , 


, rece 2 waren dberale eonn 
P CO oie. 4:6) 5.055 ofall 
Oceantas 22222571 


a 


Submarine Cables. 
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CHIEF SUBMARINE CABLES OF THE WORLD. 


Companies. 


All America Cables, Inc..........-:. 
N. Y. City to Fisherman’s Point, 
Guantanamo Bay (U. S. Naval 
Station), Cuba; thence via Colon 
to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canal Zone, Chill, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Salvador, Uruguay. There 
are extensions from Guantanamo 
Bay to Santiago, Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, and to Porto Rico. 
Commercial Cable Co.........---.4+- 

Transatlantic System—St. John’s 
(Newfoundland) to Waterville 
(Ireland) (4). 

Canso (Nova Scotia) to’ Azores 
Islands (2). 

Azores Islands to Waterville (2). 

New York to Azores Islands. 

Communication on the American 
Coast—New York to Canso 
(Nova Scotia) (3). 

New York to St. John's (Newfound- 
land) (2). 

Rockport (Mass.) to Canso. 

Canso to St. John’s (2). 

Canso to Port-aux-Basques (New- 
foundland). 

Communication in Europe—Water- 
ville to Weston-super-Mare (Eng- 
land) (4). 

Waterville to Havre (France) (2). 

England to Holland. 

England to Belgium. 

Commercial Pacific Cable Co........ é 

San Francisco to Honolulu, to Mid- 
way Islands, toGuam, to Manila, 
to Shanghai, and Guam to Bonin 


Miami (Fla.) to Havana. 
Western Union Telegraph Co........- 
Cables owned or leased. 
Transatlantic Sections: i 
Penzance, England, to Bay 
Roberts, N’f’i'd (four cables). 
Valentia, ireland, to Hearts Con- 
tent, N’f’l’d (four cables). 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y., to Azores 
Islands. 


Ireland, (three cables). 
Cuckmere, England, to Havre, 


France. 
Newfoundland—American Sections, 
North Sydney, N. S. to Heart’s 
Content, N’f'l’'d (four cables: 
two via St. Pierre, Miquelon). 
North Sydney, N. S. to Bay Rob- 
erts, N’f’l’d (one cable) 
Canso,N. 8S. toBayRoberts, via St. 
Pierre, Miquelon. (one cable). 
Canso, N. S. to North Sydney, 
N. S. (two cables). 
Duxbury, Mass. to Canso, N. S. 
(one cable). 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. toCanso, 
N. 8. (two Ce tae 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. to Bay 
Roberts, N’f'ld. (two cables). 
-Florida—West Indies System: 
Miami, Fla, to Barbados, B. W.I. 


. Miami, Fla, to Key West, Fla. 5 Ji: 


No.of| Length 
Ca- | Naut'l 
bles. | Miles. 


46| 24,887|| Western Union Telegraph Co.—Cont. 


26) 24,801 


6; 10,042 


2} = 1,553 


40} 28,620 


Companies. 


Punta Rassa, Fla., to Key West, 
Fla. (two cables). 
Key West, Fla., to Havana, Cuba. 
(three cables). 
Mexican Telegraph Co. 

Galveston, Texas and New Orleans, 
La., to Tampico, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico City, Puerto Mexico and 
Salina Cruz; thence to the repub- 
lics of Central and South America. 

Compagnie Francaise des Cables Tele- 
OTaahtquay wae! ehh eee pe 

Brest to Horta, to N. Y.; Brest to 
St. Pierre Miquelon, to Cape Cod. 
to N. Y.; Brest to London; Brest 
to London to Liverpool; Brest to 
Senegal (Dakar); to Pernambuco, 
Brazil. 

The West Indies system, which con- 
nects N. Y. by the U. S. and 
Hayti cable from oy Hayti, 
covers Porto Rico, Martinique, 
and Guadelou Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana, Cayeane, French 

Also Cuba, Santo Do- 


28) . 
African Direct Telegraph Co.........- 
Western Telegraph Co....,..:-.0---: 
Carcavellos, near Lisbon (Portugal), 
to Maderia, to St. Vincent (Cape 
Verde Islands), to Pernambuco, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video, Fayal (Azores) to St. Vin- 
cent (Cape Verde _Islands).}: 
Ascension Island to Buenos Ayres. 
Maranham, Brazil to Barbados, 
West Indies: 
Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co......-. 
Direct West India Cable Co.........- 
Eastern & South African Telegraph Co: 
EasternEzxtension, Australasia & China) 
Telegraph Company .....---++---- 
Eastern Telegraph Co... ... .+«+25--- 
Great Northern Telegraph Co.......-.- 
Halifax & Bermudas Cable Co. .....: 
British Imperial Cable: 
Transatlantic, West Indies and 


Pacific Cable Board 
Vancouver, B.C., to Fanning Island, 
to Fiji Islands, to Norfolk Island, 
to Australia 


Italian Cable Company: 
Atlantic and Mediterranean System: 
Azores Islands to Malaga (Spain), 

to Anzio near Rome (Italy) ... 


COAL A COMPLEX SUBSTANCE. 


Coal, from a chemical point.of view, is one of the 
most complex substances known to modern science. 


terial may have ranged from 
the giant trees of primeval days with their 


roppings 


and debris, down to lowly plants, leaves, — 


and seas. * 
The type of deposit and of subsequent decay 


Mee asks of frosu waver, or Ob 
taken place sea, brac! , or fres B 
dand, the stage at which decomposition was arrested, 


the pressure exerted, and numerous other factors. 
chemical constitution of even the principal 
plant-building substances still awaits clearing up. 
The constituent elements in coal are those of which 
which have all been pre- 
served in part in the course of decay and coal forma- 


all plants are built up, and 


Ca- 
bles. 


7 
29 


No.of| Length 
Naut'l s 
Miles. 


2,670 
14,657 


2,882 
28,883 # 


53;962), 
8 


‘TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH DEVELOPMENT OF 
(Mostly 1926, by Chief Statistician, American Telephone and Telegraph Co., N. 
PHONES AND ‘TELEGRAPH AND PHONE WIRES. eae 


: , Phone Teleg. 
Country. | * Phones. Wire. Wire. 


' Number. | Miles. Miles. 


Argentina, ' 189,036] — 593,221) 
Australia... 2... 362 949 


4 Mexico 
Netherlands... 
New Zealand... 
Norway... 
Paraguay 


PB - 
98]|Porto Rico.-.... 
4) | Portugal 


fi, Switzerland. 

~~. Ger: ,987|| Un. So. Africa 

es i; 378, 1656] 5,618,346 United States, | - 16, 935" ae 
; Gr : . .5,500 7,000 30,000||Uruguay....... 26,051 

18,804! O}|Venezuela..... s 12,055 


SUMMARIES BY ‘CONTINENTS AND GRAND DIVISIONS. 
Telephones. Telephone Wires. Telegraph Wires, 
an : rare Per RS les} Pet. Miles. | Pet. 
Continent. _ Number. \ Miles. per 100 | World - 

S i : : Pop. : PP . P 
18,251,262) 11.6 4 tu A F . 64 .76 
403,077 0.5 a 76 = 1.24 
26 2 58} : 27.72 
3.06 


61 
2.61 


Peking cite 
Portland (Ores. 
Pr; 
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31, 740,302,000 TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS IN THE ‘WORLD IN 1925: 
(Statistics Are for the Year 1925, and Cover Also Telegrams. ) 


Phone Per Tele- E Phone 
Talks. Cap. | grams. 5 Talks. 
295,380,000 17,773,000 710,721,000) 
‘ 3:675,000 135 L000 
5,574,000] |Ja 
2;368,000 
59/143'000 
40,295,000 


60;347,000]| United States. . sano tes 
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; Pat Automobiles and Railways of the World. 729 


WORLD CENSUS OF AUTOMOB . 
| (Revised to Jan. 1, 1927, by the U. S. Department he ecandas 


Oountry. 5 eas: 
Alaska ./< s'e ees Cyprus....... S65|iItaly......... 138,177|/Poland. ...... 18,754 
Algeria... 27,100||Jamaica - 4/983||Porto Rico... « 12.780 

Iawen. 1,574|Japan..... rae «3, ae dhcp ra mencake pea : 
wy bee odesia. . 4; 
2/830|Madagascar.. 1,060|Rumania . Fs 6,700 
ts +000 ie States & Russia... 2... « 21,103 
BRITE ¢ r. Set’m . 
Belgian Congo. 1,575|Egypt... Sao amor Bina 4 Balad) a 319 
Belgium. , 97;270|Ethiopia (Aby.) ijSpain.. 2... «| 135,000 
Bolivia Se . 2920 Finland. -.... 2/626|Sweden . -| 99220 
Bagi e s5 4.0) . aNce......- Swit ‘ 
Brit. B. Africa. 7,500 Er. Indo-China A ; att: 
rit. Guiana... 3 7. Africa. 4 i 
Brit. W. Atri 9)235|Germany..... : nats : es teas 
Bulgaria...... 2,500/Greece....... 22N is 1,349 FLUTKCY. Dies 200 
Canada..... : $28,918 oft 24)/Un, of 8. Africa’ 76,550 
Canary Is. A 4,122Haitl... 2... .. AIN y 30,320|'Un.Kingdom..| 1, 023'651 
Ceylon....... 12,1 cig ts . 17,942|/United States, .}22, , 137,334 
NA a astss.s i 18, ‘579]Palestine. .... 1/950/Uruguay... .. 80, 
RIB. a 3. 2c 18,928|/Hungary..... 5,122)/Venezuela. .. . 10,045 
Sniseieaen. che 2,c0spindia........ poe Re anh cats 4'450 Yugoslavia... .}. 8,555 
Colombia... .. TAGS hot ea ihe oe OEE OF Uw Were cia 9,3 |—_____—_—__ 
Cubase <n sures « 8 ,325|| Total...... 27,650, 267. 
More than 31,000 persons were killed and 875,000 25,302, itis ote ted by t 
injured in the world in 1926 by automobiles. Association. ue By ene Smee ae 


Of fatalities, 80 per cent. were in the United States. The ore aan loss by deaths and {i - 
Auto fatalities in the United States in 1926 totaled | mated $638,000,000. ¥ Sore cae PEON 


CREAT COAL-MINE DISASTERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Date. Location of Mine, Killed. Date. Location of Mine. Killed. 


. Sept. 6| Plymouth, Pa. 179 19|Jacobs Creek, Pa. 
‘]March 13|Pocahontas, Va.. Ma LIZ 
Jan. 27|Mount Pleasant, Pa 109 
-|Jan. 7) reve, Oa ow 5. « 100 
May 1|Scofield, Utah........ 5 
May  19)Coal Creek, Tenn..... 184 3 . 4s 
10] Johnstown, Pa....... 112 March 2\Layland, W. Va...... 
June anna, Wy0...... apie | Heke: April 27|Hastings, Col. ....... 
Jan. 25|Cheswick, Pa........ 173 Feb. 8|Dawson, N. M....... 1 
Feb. 20) Virginia City, — ws 12808 March 8/Castle Gate, Utah....| 171 
.! Dec. 6!Monongah, W. Va 364 April 28'Benwood, W. Va..... 119 


All of the above named disasters were 5 ahi to mine explosions except those of Sept. 6, 1869 and Nov. 
13, 1909, where fire alone raged: 
RAILWAYS IN THE WORLD. 
For latest available years. For statistics of railways in the United States, see elsewhere. 


Country. aad ee elon a ee ght Car Capital. | Operatt Operating 
untry. es 03 AIT! reig ‘ar ‘aD! perating a 
Railway. in Year. ried in Year. Revenues. ei penuea 


2 Doilars. Dollars. Dollars. 
21,935 58,891,405} 40,620,693/1,408,830,764| 175,316,467) 132,906,359 
26,202 274,549,967 315301,379| 998,444,534 108,178,275) 79,077,642 


5,686 207,193,257 74.218, a "532,168,550| | 65,980,138]  48,0321103 


17,907 48,351, uyG 10,778,723) ts. 1 ap 88,174,397] 78,996,677 
1,829 4,184,719 2,363,467) _ 64,135,251! | 6,729,717 4,321,849 
ia ann 8 39,771 50,737,294| 127,543,687|2,341 Oop cae 330,220,150] 273,955,436 
CHIna.. epee ees cccese 6,318 25,475,379]  20,777,886| 170,932,212] 30,983,209] 13,694,723 
Denmark. ....cserecees 3,092 2,949,544 8,093,179] 86,614,116] 24/662/968| 28'971,604 
EQYDL.. ce cewecrccccces 3,065 27,910,000 BOLUS S02) 00335. see 24/984'450| _16,049/537 o 
ETANGC...-ceccscocececs| 33,008 547,885,773| 229;301,308|3,895,584,986| 396,786,737| 252,300,073 _ to 
GEEMBDY <5. wc cece ccenel SLOP fo eers cocie soils e-em awees 5,045,641,405|1,114'346,685| 924,165,968 — 
Holland. .....2+seeeee. 2,380 64,288,328] 145,703,354]............ 40,156,584]. 0... 0.005 as * 


Tee eas apa 'ss 6 one. ef 1, OU; 20D 459,732,400 102,100;320/1,783,371,158| 279,914,379] 135 604,714 ’ 


Specs aaaee aad 42,607,3 “dé 7006 259,004,649 i. aba 280 
11,725,645 6,285,147 776'010,030 24,277,178 16, "298, Ba 
16,042,000] 288,351,000|3,316,674,020| 542,664,427 338, 254/699 

6 "445, 22/224°377 864,551 +397 
75,694,330| 61,581,099} 339,733,476] . 73,853,394 60,443,716 


witzerland { 3, 103,642,226 21,303,602 454,508,505|  55,848,471| 50,608,980. 
Union of South Afric. - Eile 51,493,889| 15,804,4 457,006,898) _ 74,371,211 ’ 68. 
United Kingdom........ 23,734 _11,591,146,000! 416,672, 543 6,565,974,264| 751,718,522| 498,918,447 


Railway mileage of countries not named in the pom 112; Honduras, 556; Hungary, React Indo- 
above table is as follows, for latest available x, 


> Latvia, - 
Algeria, 2,722; Bolivia, 1,401; Chile, 5,102; pala 1,825; Libia, 106; {aceustiurs, 330; More, Byes 


Cc 9 Congo (Bel » 1,263; oe Morocco, 840; Nicaragua, 169; Panama, 301; Pari 
Bien’ Pia et 20 eo pee Daan 8,718: gusy. 2 ed Sobge ou ous 1, ag ae 805: 
Po 2 


ras ee ate a Be y athonls "Hoar nina, 
7 ; there ; Esthonia, 
e oeb, himmaote, 396; Greece, 1,983; Guatemala, 478; | 1,287; Turkey, 3, 340; Uruguay, 1,660; Ven 
BOILER EXPLOSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
; (Data compiled fer ‘“‘The Locomotive,” Hartford, Conn.) 


Year. Explo.)Killed.| Hurt. Year. Explo.)Killed.) Hurt. Year. Explo. ;Killed.|' 


Ut Reger 550 | 227 | 422 

rASION: 2.2... 533 | 280} 506 
SI9T1.......5| 1499] 222) 416 

1912,..... -| 537 78 | 3 

W913. ..... 499 80 | 369 

1914,...... 7 148! 315 


4,125 301;915,375| 175,067,219|1,746,517,847| 233,387,566] 176,559,793 — 


Soh Aine Sages 


va 


_April—Lower_ 5 


730 World’s Farms; Grain 


Crops; H: arvest Seasons. 


CROP LANDS OF THE WORLD. 
(Apportionment of total land area in 1923 for countries reporting; United ‘States is 1924.) 


UNTRIE rege wee ets Other Total 
i ugh Tass ani 
oy, oh Toe Pasture. Forest. Land. Area. 
ores. Acres. cres. Acres. es. 
Tt OSES EY IRE SIO 49,541,000 1$,622,000 47,00|01.000 116,164,000 
Seti ny a -*] 85 1'000| 846,000 - 7,826,000] 2,419,000] . 20,712\000 
Belgium. . % 2,990,000 1,253,000 3,27|9,000 7,522,000 
Bulgaria a. 8,075,000] 2. oc ejelee sos [recta cerns neleeeee cere sce 25,488,000 
Denmark b.. 6,612,000 5 i 359,000 907,000, Te Ua 000 10,630,000 
Spain. . 39,610,000 62, 46 |9,000 7,000} 124,810,000 
Esthonia. . 4 ,033,0 4,438,000 2,219,000/7 4; "633" 10,823,000 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State. : 1 sone Pr Esione 18, beet 16, 531, ,C00 St aieee 
SSE AOE Be ORC oe sx SP) 986, 5 5 , A A , 
rae $ PURI AGT ASAE CAL OSG 56,176,060 26,904,000 25,567,000 25,787,000] 134,435,000 
Great ral ole Mee ae hee “ 14,174,000 30,747,000 12, ,000 56,986;000 
Eile Theland seh. S sok eeke 1,253,000 693, ; ,301, 
13,519,000] 2s. oh eee foes eee eles ee Bok 22'933,000 
k .8,729,000|2 10,566,000 2 7,018,000 
32,889, 16,798,000 13,796,000 13,114,000 76,596,000 
rs 4,087,000 4,087, ee reueet ed 3,761,000 16,250 0e0 
79, ; 
5 1,712,000}  _ 702, 000 17,556, 08 nm 56, 485, 000} 76,455,000 
, 2,281,000 3,086,0 586, 000 2; 123, 000 8,075,000 
O 33,905,000] . 2 seen ce. [rece ees ete csfe ce entaceeee 95,487,000 
4 469,000] 6 oases let eee tc ef eens news acs 73,176,000 
,395,000 63,02|8 2,000 01,454,000 
14,586,000 6, 400,000 u, 505,000 2,194,000 34, 000 
57,216,000) 2. vis + «cles 6 olisie wie erpestecs oie fSEE <fel- nti $6,053,000 


indie (B. provinces) g*#...2....5.. 


India (India tates) eae Ce ee ae ols h* 78,761,000} . . 
PRECAST cso Sales eon go. 0 Tisin-g 2 bs 20,134,000} . . 
Wew Zemand Sf is 5 sujet sain a Ob 2,009,000! . . 

Note.—a 1921. 061919. c1€22. 41920. ¢1917. 
f 1920 census. g 1922-23. h 1921-22. *In this 


total the areas utilized for more than one product in 
the course of the year are only counted once, although 


5 2,306,05 
lp 391, 466, »500 $25,739,700| 492,397,400} 193,611,800]1,903,, ais: aee 


oles o stelhes Whee cscs + able sib dtereWrdeie ws 6 s:0 »' E 


tows. & Inclusive of grasses. 

1 Exclu sive of grasses. m Exclusive of pasture 
® Inclusive of pasture. 

o Exclusive of sown grasses and bare fallows, 


they may be reckoned in the figures dealing with | 9 1925 census all crops with acreage reports. g In- 
various catagories, several times over. clusive of permanent grass and pasture. 7 Area of 
é Exclusive of bare fallows. 7 Inclusive of bare fale | the territories for which data are available. 
GRAIN CROPS OF THE WORLD. 
(Data by the United States Dept. of Agriculture.) 
, YEAR. Corn. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Rye. 
Bushels. Bushels. US: Bushels. Bushels. 
2,633,405,000 3,470,581,000 1,168,630,000 1,579,937,000 
3,309,345,000 3,752,142,000 1;313,903,000 1,507,134, 
3,493,206,000 3,713,918,000 1/456,706,000 1,440,852,000 
3,189,191,000 1775,336,000 1,438,416,000 1,553,063,000 
3,171,263,000 3,783,767,000 1,434,561,000 1,605,055,000 
3,625,128,0 ,046,147,0 1,648,697,000 1,762,744,000 
3,575,891,000 4,257,893,000 1,518,917,000 ,680,193,000 , 
3,570,369, 3,978,991,000 1,541,983,000 1,582,591,000 
3,857,488, 4,756,725,000 1,619,575,000 ,900,437,000 
4,087,654,000 4,798,558,000 1,778,842,000 1,892,513,000 
3,625,388,000 148;447, 1,557,233,000 1,624,341,000 
4,166,259,000 4,581,429,000 5,154, 1,590,294,000 
3,288,291,0 4,023,526,000 1,514,514,000 :494,975,000 
1917. 3,133,838,000 »882,136,000 1;434'642,000 1,228,503,000 
TOTS ays Bas 4 469,832, 3,147,677, +777,336,000 1,488,567,0 1,170,187,000 
3,962,630,000 2,997,051,000 3,283,092,000 1,136,303,000 :057,894, 
4,437,421,000 3.009.298, 000 3,836,484,0) »244,526,000 970,356,000 
,054,444, 01 3,316,749,000 3,457,805, »276,713, +248,950, 
4,055, 238,000 3,400, 448,000 3,775,424, ,348,202, 424,426, 
4,458,855,000 3,486,516,000 3,835,463,000 1,301,197,000 1,465,347,000 
3,539,008,000 3,145,000,000 3,691,341,000 ,230,123,000 14460, 125,000 
4,006,176,000 3,400,000,000 3,981,389,000 1,405, 440,000 1,736,813,000 
c EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
Year. No, America. | Argentina, Russia. Danube. India. Australia. |Other&Total 
ushels. Bushels. Bushels, Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. Bus 
420,063,000 | 141,752,000 |........... 599,01 3,492,000 $3,300,000 | 654,206,000 
411,688,000 1,140,000 | 18,752,000 ti tastcon 28,056,000 57,360,000 | 668,212,000 
479,711, 170,104,000 | 14,424'0 432,000 | 27,760,000 74,330,000 | 774,761,000 
365,836,000 | 114,748,000 | 11,752,000 2,968,000 4 17,928,000 | 114,928,000 | 628,160,000 
451,676,000 79.579,000 | 30,888,000 | 13,176,000 5,968,000 70,728,000 | 664,559,000 


WHEAT HARVEST SEASONS OF THE WORLD. 


January—Australla, New Zealand and Chili. 

February and March—East India, Upper Egypt. 

, Syria, DUE, Persia, Asia 
Minor, India, Mexico ahd Cul 

May—Algeria, Central Asia, China, Japan, Morocco, 
Texas and Florida. 

June—Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, South 

' of France, California, Louisiana, ississi ppi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Carolinas, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Kahsas, Arkansas, Utah, Missouri. 

July—Roumani snips Bulawrie, Austria-Hung , South 
of Russia, G any, Switzerland, France, South of 

\ England,’ Oregon, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
ain, Colorado, Washington, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 


Me Fa Ohio, New York, New England ana 
Upper Canada. 

August—Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, Denm 
Poland, Lower. Canada, Columbia, Manito 
North and South Dakota. 

a Ais and ek a mean Sweden, Rain 

Nove oe = th Afri id tina. 
ovember—Peru, yu ca and Argen 

December—Burmah and Argentina. 

CORN HARVEST TIME. 

March—New South Wales. 

March and April—Argentina, 

September and October—All European countries. . 

October—The cro: 


principally in this mont 


of the ered States is pd 
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ay FAMOUS WATERFALLS OF THE WORLD. 
ae ot AS Se itr ee ct ae hs nha Eakin le Bede ater See) BPE 
e Name and Location. a an Name and Location. Hght Name and Location. Hght 


in Ft. 


“2 Bridal Veil (Yosemite)..... 620||Multnomah, Oregon’ ....... oe 4 Sutherland, New Zealand. . ./1,904 
a Chamberlain, Brit. Guiana. . Erte Murchison, "Aton - are 3 Takkakaw, Brit. Columbia. . 11°30 


af Fairy (Raimer Pk,) 
Gavarnie, France 


316 Rjukan, Norway 
350||Roraima, Brit. G 


ouette| (Yosemite) . 
Kalambo, 8. Africa.. 
Kaieteur, Brit. Guiana... __: 

= Minnehaha, Minnesota... . . 50||Sluiskin (Rainier 


Missouri, Montana......... 90||Snoqualmie, Washington. . 1303 Yosemite (upper), Cal.sz: 
Montmorenci, Quebec... -. - 265||Staubbach, Switzerland.....| 908]|Yosemite (lower), Cal. 


Niagara at the lip of the precipice (including 
Goat Island) has a tota¥ width of about 5,300 feet. 
Victoria, (including Livingstone and ‘Cataract 
Island), has a total width of about 5,700 feet. Iguassu 
(including the Island of St. Martin) has a width, 
estimated, of more than 10,000 feet. 

Niagara, as the outlet of the four Western Great 
Lakes which constitutes half of the fresh water of 
the world, has a volume of water almost unaffected 
by ‘the seasons. The river below Grand Island 
ns is 234 miles wide, and descends 52 feet in the last 

i mile. The chasm into which it drops is 1,250 feet 
A Wide at the falls, 800 feet wide two miles further 

; down, and less than 300 feet at Whirlpool Rapids. 


* 


-|_ 370||Seven Falls, Colorado.. 
-|1,400||Skjaeggedalsfos, Norway 53 
800|}Shoshone, Snake Riy. Idaho. nano Yellowstone (upper), Mont.. 


0}|Nevada (Yosemite) . s aoe Tequandema, Columbia. . 450 
.|1,385]|Niagara, New York-Ont. 167||Tower Pony bias Fee Mont. 2— 
-| 880||Ribbon, Yosemite Pk., Cal... 1;612]| Twins [dahowss. fovea end 80 
eee 4b clara Ss 80]|} Vernal CY osemnittes, Cali... sua 


uiana.. Vettis, Norway. os. ocak. 0d 50 
vv ictoria, ATTIOR Sony Vin es 400 
Voringfos, Norway......... 


0}| Widows’ Tears (Yosemite). . ae 


Pk). 300}|Yellowstone (lower), Mont. . 


The Zambezi in flood is about. two miles wide 
The canyon below the Victoria Falls is from 200 
to 300 feet wide and even narrower further down, 

Iguassu carries the smallest volume of water of 
the three great falls, It is swollen tremendously 
in flood. The upper rapids narrow te one half mile 
in width just before spreading out, fanlike, for the 
drop. The Devil's Throat Chasm is more than 200 
feet deep and short and narrow. 

The Shoshone Falls are 950 feet wide and Mont- 
morenci 150 feet wide. 

The brink of Niagara Falls has moved seven miles 
west in 30,000 years; the present rate of erosion 
is 244 to 4 feet a year in the Horseshoe Falls. 


VOLCANOES ACTIVE WITHIN THE LAST CENTURY. 


(Prepared for The World Almanac by th 

The more commonly known volcanoes which 

have been active within the tast hundred years are 
given herewith. 

The limitation to those which have been active 

during the last hundred years excludes many well 


Merapi, Sumatra. . 
Tjirmaj, Java 
|Pico de Cano, C: 


683|Ruapehu, New Zealand 9,100) Pogromnoi, Alsace 4 
shaldin, Alaska. .... 2|Makushin, Alaska... .... 5,474 | 
Soe tee a ae ag 
ACA} uatemala 
Becteabecr: Jan Mayen “Isl. pet Grande Soufriere, Guadel'pe. ret 4 


Santa Ana, Salvador........ 8,300|Onsen, Japan.....,...-..- 865 
Hualalai, Hawail........... 8,275|Korovin, Adaska........- w+ 4,852 
we Calaon, Philippines......... 8,192|Pelee, Martinique.......-.- 0 
/ |}Asama, Japan...........6+ 8,136|/Vesuvius, Italy........ «+--+ 4,300 
Mayon, Philippines......... 7,916|Jorullo, Mexico........ wees 4,262 
Kugak, Alaska...........0. 7,630|Kilauea Hawail............. 100 
Ngauruhoe, New Zealand. . es Pte St. Lucia, W. I.... 4, He 
CRS Ce eS eee 10,820|Katmai, Alaska...........- ma, Japan.......-. ¥ 
Etna, S! atolls Mie) ste = ‘aisha da aev ale 10,740 Shirane, esis oe cas gee 7,422'Soufriere, St. Vincent, W. I.. 3,500 
Marababu, Java...-.--.+-- 10,670 Banajao, Philippines. . = z, 382; ‘Stromboli, Lipari Isl........ re 
Lassen, U.8...... sob Ae-kds 10,570 Osorno, Ginles.+:; 2.408534 7,200) \Sosiguina, Nicaragua.....2: 


Cerro Quemado, ba ade peme 6|Ceboruco, Mexico. 


e American Museum of Natural History.) 
known volcanoes. The great Fuji would have been 
excluded excepting for the activity of parasite cones 


on its flanks. Among the giants which had to be , 
excluded are: Orizaba, Popocatepetl, Sahama, Ix | 


taccihuatl, Sorata, Pomarepe, and Teneriffe. 


i Peak and Country. Altitude.) Peak and Country. Altitude.) - Peak and Country. Altitude. 
7 Cotopaxi, Ecuador......... 19,635|Dempo, Sumatra 
San Pedro y Pablo, Bolivia. -18, 42. 


er ee 10.308 San Miguel, Salvador 


7,120 
00 


Calbuco, Chile 


Hecla, Iceland-......... gee 5,190) 
Mauga Loa, Savalis oa. pate 5,000 


(BRITISH) ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY COLD MEDALISTS. 


ie 1900—Henri Poincare, researches in celestial 
mechanics. 
1901—FE. -C. Pickering, researches on variable 
stars and work in astronomical photography. 
1962—+J. C. Kapteyn, work in connection with 
Cay Photographic Durchmusterung and his 
‘ focaraien on Stellar’ distribution and parallax. 
_  _,__1903—Hermann Struve, work on the satellites of 


et Ell Hale, method of photo 
graphi ng. tie colar Bacon and other astronomical 
we qj 


905—Lewis Boss, long-continued work on the 

post ons and proper motions of fundamental stars. 

. W. Campbell, spectroscopic pene mage 

1d —Eraest William Brown, researches in the 
lunar th 

1908——Sir 1 David Gill, contributions to the astron 

omy of the southern hemisphere and other astro 


‘kK 
ni008—Osksr Backlund, researches on Encke’s 


cor O— Friedrich Kustner, catalogue of stars and 
loneer. determination of the aberration constant 
m motions in Med aS of sight, and his detection 
v on of Iai 
oe 1811 Philip gets Cowell, contributions to the 
theory and gravitational astronomy. 
ear tr R. Hinks, determination of the solar 
from observations of Eros. 
ie yk el A. Deslandres, investigations of 
golar phenomena and other spectroscopic work, 


i aaa Wolt, work in celestial photography’ — 


ds ‘oscopy. 
Got ee Alired Fowler, spectroscopical eB 
tions of sun spots, stars and comets, and for his‘ 
successful interpretation of the phenomena, by © 
means of experiments in the laboratory. 

1916—J. L. E.| Dreyer, contributions to astro- 
nomical histo.y and catalogues of nebulae. 

1917—W. S. Adams, pbb d in stellar 
spect: oscopy including the determination of absolute 

nitudes. 

1918—John Evershed, investigations ' ‘of radtal 

os in sun spots and other contribut.ons to 


a re Bigourdan, observations of nebulae 
catrled ot for re twenty-five years. 
TO awar 
1921—H. N. ey contributions to the study 
of stellar ects 


obi Natal De . Jeans, investigations in the theorles 
{93—4. v4 Michelson, application of the inter- | Y 


of 


ferometer to astronomical measurements, 

1924—A. S. Eddington, work on star-streaming, 
on the internal constitution of a star, and on gen-, 

lativity 
orate re re §. Dyson, ares contributions in” 
astronomy aad in tips 8 for his researches on 
by r motions 0: 

one ee aibert. Bins I Einstein, researches on relativity 
and theory of gravitation 

1927— Prank E Se nlesinger, work on stellar parallax 
and el eanamleal a photography. 


HIGHEST ANI LOWEST CONTINENTAI ae TITUDES._ 


‘ceo . Highest Point. 


i 


North America. |Mount McKinley, Alaska. Sent Rapti 
- South America.|Mount Aconcagua, Chile-A: ee el. s 

Mont El Bruz, Caucasus. 

Mount Everest, India-China......... 

Kibo Peak (Kilimanjaro), Brit. E. Af.. 14: Libyan Dese: ein 

|Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales..|. 7,323 |Lake Eyre, South ‘Australia... 1 
oe ay “Approximate mean elevation (eet)—North America, 1,300; South America, 1,300; Europe, 980; Asia, y 3 

Aly ‘aa Africa, 1,600; Australia, 800. =% 

HIGHEST AND LOWEST ALTITUDES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
_ (Data supplied by the United States Geological Survey. Sign — means below sea level.) 


HIGHEST POINT. 


Name. 


Fettioen Cheaha Mountain. . Clay-Talladega.. 
..|Mount McKinley...|......----++-:- 
...| 8. Francisco Peak... 
Blue Mountain,,... 
Magazine Mountain|Logan.. 
.| Mount Whitney. .|{Inyo-Tuia 
.| Cerro Galera..... 
..| Mount Elbert. . oH SAIC ct vdie loners eis 
.....| Bear Mountain “lTitentield gine ciate 
$4.0) Mcentreville.’. 2 os. t. New Castle. . 
..|Tennallytown...... 
«.-.|ITon Mountain... .. Polk 
..+.| Brasstown Bald. 
ate Jumullong Manglo.. 
Seager Hyndman Peak. 
sce Charles Mound. 
On N. boundary. 
On W. boundary, . 
Big Black Mountain|Harlan........ 
N.W.part of county .|Claiborne...... 
.| Mount Katahdin.. .|Piscataquis.... 
....|Backbone Mountain|Garrett....... 
.| Mount Greylock... .|Berksbire...... 


4 Souwire.. 
1 Dist, of Col. 
Florid: 


..| Taum Sauk M’t’n 
..| Granite Peak...... (Carbon. . 2221: 
..|S.W.part of a he Banner........ 

.|Esmeralda..... 


..-/Clackamas R... 
“ae -/Somerset. ..... 
Ree Luquilio Rrountains. fenete 
d .| Durfee Hill 
.-} Late Peak... ...... rz) 
a...}| Sassafras Se gt 
e: a doe ps Ae 


Aa ae Bler oe ow ae: 14,408 


.| Gannett Peak...... 
.| Mount Whitney, . 


LOWEST PoInT.. 


2,407|Gulf of Mexico}. 
20,300] Pacific Se ane 


12, oth Colorado R.. 


mak oR oS moe Nez Perce. 
241 Mt ea R.. |Alexander.. 
i '210|Ohio R......- ‘Vanderb'’g. 
1,600 Menai R..}|Lee... : 
4,135] Verdigris R.. 
4, 150] Mississippi R.. 
400/Gulf 


4,800) Red R. ; 
11,253|Pacific Ocean .|.......... Sea 1 


3,213) Delaware R...}... piece ie i 
BAY Pacific Ocean 

3,532] Atlantic Ocean}... . 

805) Atlanti 


0)}Potomac R.... 


4,86 

1,940)Lake Michigan].......... 
13 1b 13,785|B. Fourche R.|Crook..... 
‘linyo-T l're,Cal 14,501'Death Valley..'Inyo, Cal.. 


_—— 
The loftiest peak in the Pall uines is Mount Apo, on Mindanao Island, 9,610 feet. 


The highest point in Porto R: 


. 4: : 
ak Country. Feet. Peak  Countr; 
Aconcagua, ae “ATS. « « .23,080] Parinacota. eile, 
eee Bol 22'349|Antofalla, Chile. 

22'302|Famantina, Arg. 
121,812 Pomarape, Chile 
AT ys Ow 21,500|Tupungato, Chile 


nae praaee 


Sy uassi, C 
inte aia 


Seite ae hia opiane. ene abe 
Paint: 21,000'Cotopaxi,; Ecuador. . 


' 


,175| ia. 
At a 204 poo ere Neca 


co is in the Luquillo Mountains, 3,532. feet. 
| The highest polnt in the West Indies is in the Dominican Repablie Mount Tina 10,300 tect. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PEAKS. 


icy Peak Count 


- 20, '013 Aconquija, 


Pacific Ocean. |. ; ee Sea 


Polar Explorations. 


HIGHEST LATITUDES REACHED IN POLAR EXPLORATIONS. 
(Tables Prepared by Nat’l. Geographic Soc., Washington, D. C.; Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Pres,) 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION—WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
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K COMMANDER, Date. ) No. Lat. Locality. 
*John Davis.........-. ialde WN Ses: cstne teehee ced Xa 0 1588 {72° 12’ mor Sasa A Hope. in West 
: reenlan aterways: 
William Baffin. 2. ecole eee ee eek eee 1616 |77° 45* | Ellesmere Land. ie 
William Morton, Elisha Kent Kane Expedition.......... 1854 |82° 27’ |Cape Constitution. 
pe epee ear TRETRBOIGLLRAN Shits acecGbeaaes se ey Ge a Smith Sound. 
BT RAAY A” EEO VER ACY alec a x eisrelb Bis trols’ 3S 8s s aise 9.04 vis,< 5 © Cape Lieber, Grinnell . 
eine oo ig eae Halk Raney RS esa ep rh tatas ss ' oor cee Hoe Near Thank God Babee 
. H. Markham, Nares Exp OD dik 2h. 4s Sines Ee tes as 75 ortheast Grinn 
*James B. Lockwood and Gen. David L. Brainard, Gen. . og mers RY 
As Wreokiroely TaxpPeditiony..cj . 4 e.g 0.cc ev ose has cage aie Hes 1882 |83° 24’ 5’! Greenland Coast. 
cba agp PS Rae a“ Sy Pa ri a 1892 |83° 27’ |Greenland Coast. ; 
NR aa RIE Sn ras oa Katyn ies ern 6 ois wm a.creje AS A olele, 40 oyp 1902 |84° 17’ Grinnell Land. 1 
PR EPOHMEH CI POREY 0's, « aneide sw ,gieck's 0 ale's sl alnw a's syite (Apr. 21){ 1906 |87° 6’ North of Greenland. 
EEG HL PROT Woae es oie cot 5 «ates wee oan do bin (Apr. 6)} 1909 |90° The North Pole. 
Capt. Roald Amundsen. ...................-- (June 15)| 1925 [87° 44" North of Greenland. 


*Represents new records. saw ahead as far as latitude 88° 30’ north, or within 


90 miles of the Pole. 


Capt. Amundsen’s1925 Polar trip was with LincoIn 
Ellsworth. ‘The party, was in two Dornier-Wal 
hydroplanes, N-24 and N-25. 

They left Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, 5 p.m., May 21, 
and-fiew north and landed at latitude 87° 44’ north, 
longitude 10° 20’ west, or 136 miles from the 
North Pole. 

Before landing and when still high in the air, they 


There were 5 in the party. 
The leaders of the Amundsen and Byrd expeditions 
found, they said, no signs of a North Polar Continent 
—only a deep sea, mostly covered with ice, and ex= 
tending continuously from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The testimony of Antarctic explorers agrees in 
Tocating the South Pole on a continent covered by 
mountains, some of them 10,000 feet in height. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION—EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 


COMMANDER. 


*William Barents...-.--- Sek PUN ee se 
*Henry Hudson. ....-:+--++++++++ 


Prince Luigi Amadeo 
*Capt..Cagni, Duke 


Amundsen-Eliswort 

Oa March 8, 1926, Lieut.-Commander Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, U.S.N., signed for the ship. Chantier, 
The Expedition left New York City, April 5, arriving 
at Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, April 29. 

On May 9, Byrd and Aviation Pilot Floyd Bennett, 
U.S.N., hopped off from Kings Bay in a 3-motor 
Fokker monoplane, at 00 hour,37 minutes, Greenwich 

vil time. 
° Following the eleventh meridian of east longitude, 
they reached the Pole at 9.03 a.m., circled the Pole 
ee ion ending at the starting point 15 hours’and 


minu time of start. 
- ites from, tee isworth-N obile transpolar flight 


The 
of 1926 was officially sponsored b 
: m the an 
Bamway, bey poy. jecgned and built by Col. 


erts ; “y' feet over all in len 
eon be 846-000 cubic feet and equipped with 


“O00 Kings Bay M 
t 8 Hee Set = on Tuesday 
May 11.1926, the Norge left Kings Bay, Spitzbergen 


-,,_. COMMANDER. 
1774 


of Abruzzi’s Expedition......... 
Ziegler Polar Expedition... ..- 2 +--+ - 2. +s. - ee ese 

_E. Byrd jr., U.S.N. ret. (By airplane, May 9) 
Lieut. CO Re ee Nobile Ex... .(In a dirigible, May 12) 


Date. ; Latitude. 
71° 10 S. 


Locality. 
Spitzbergen & Gr'nland Sea. 


Date. ; No: Lat. 


1873 _|81° 50’ 
1893-5}86° 4’ 
1894-7|81° 20’ 

1899 |82° 4 

1899 |86° 34’ 


North of Franz Josef Land. 
Franz Josef Land. 

Franz Josef Land. 

North of Franz Josef Land. 
1904 |82° Franz Josef Land. 

1926 |90° Spitzbergen and return. 
1926 190° Spitzbergen'to Alaska. 


carrying Amundsen, Lincoln Ellsworth, Col. Umberto 
Nobile and 13 others. 

Navigating close on the eleventh meridian of east 
longitude and by radio and magnetic-compass 
direction and solar observations, the Norge reached 
the North Pole at 11.30 a.m. Wedn 5 

The airship was slowed down; Amundsen, Ells- 
bak to and Nobile dropped their countries’ flags. 
southward in the direction of Point Barrow, 
the 160th meridian west longitude. i i 

At 6.30 a.m. the airship reached 83° 50’ north 
latitude, 160° west longitude,. the location ef the ice 


pole, or ‘‘pole of inaccessibility,”” and continued on, * 


following the 160th meridian until the 80° north lati- 
tude was reached; then the course was changed to 
follow more westerly the 156th meridian of longitude 
west of Greénwich, on which Point Barrow is located. 


Point Barrow was sighted at 6.50 p.m. (G.M.T.) 
g Kings _ 


on May 13, 46 hours 45 minutes after lea 


1607 |80° 23’ Spitzbergen & Gr’nland Sea. 
1773 |80° 48” Spitzbergen & Gr’nland Sea. * 
1806 |81° 30’ Spitzbergen & E. Greenland. 
1827 |82° 45’ North of Spitzbergen. 
1868 |81° 42’ Spitzbergen. 

5 Franz Josef Land. 


esday, May 12.5 


gs. 
airship circled the pole area; then it proceeded” 
close on © 


¥ 


Bay. : 
Then they followed the Alaska coast line and after , 


deviations due to fog, the Norge landed at Teller, 
Alaska, 8 a.m. Greenwich time, May 14, after having 
been in the air 17 hours, having made the north pas- 


sage and bisected the 1,000,000 miles of unknown 


Byctio region by a trail of approximately 100 miles in 
width. , 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION: 


Longitude. Means. 


106° 54’ W. |Sailing vessel -- 
34° 17’ W. |Sailing vessel 


1823 | 74° 15'S. 
James Weddell...-.-------ace--500'° . os B. so Ee ne 
Admiral Charles Wilkes Exped «355 1339 | 78° 107 S. | 161° 27" W. |Sailing vessel (otis 
*Capt. James Clark Rose. «7 P| 1900 | 78° 34” 8. | 164° 10’ W. |Steamship and sledge journeys. 
*Carstens E.. Boren ett... .-...(D D-d| 1gon-| 82° 1778, | 163° E. [Steamship and sledge Journeys. 
*Capt. Robert F. Scott. - sso Dec. 30)! 1909 | 88° 23'S. | 162°. E. |Steamship and sledge journeys. 
#Sir Ernest ar ak, SS (Dec 14)| 1911 NY ES ghia: 2 atetulie Ma's Steamship and sledge journeys. 
Caee Robert F. Sodtt.. 2022+ Gan. 18)( 1912,|-90° Ness Steamship and sledge journeys, 
Capt. - of np tes FS = 
Cook claim: Whatever their fate they were never seen. ? 

Dr. Frederick A. O 7 eS He consis Sot eres ean Coandiage taken at latitude-87° 41’ north; 

the Sob Pole ca. Se ttre saw the Antarctic fongivude 10° 20’ west, by se ee a 
aries 1840, at 158° I. longitude. in 1926, revealed that the depth o 0) a 

Continent on Jan. 16, iy 11, 1897, the | there was 12,375 feet. 


{tern f Sunday, Jt 

Swouish, aerial eng neers, “Andrée, pirind 
. from. Fi 

Leng yal loon Ornen for the North Pole. 


Captain Amundsen made the northwest passa’ 


pitt oe with the schooner Gjoa in 1903-1906 and the nort 


east passage with the schooner Maud in 1918-1920. 


eg oe 


CHIEF ASIAN “PEAKS. dike 


(British Empire saad revised by Royal Geoeranhie Soolety.). 
THE HIMALAYAS. tains. “ie OTHER ASIAN eee 
- + 25,400 2) 


~ 7 
Mountains. Feet. 
Mount Everest. ..-..+++0- 29,141 ES peepr paeisie's 
Godwin-Austen (K2 or Dap- 
BANE) Lhe velets hice vy esse poor 200} 
‘Kinchinjinga. SMT ey 700/40 
9) Makall,,....se02sceeeess isa 
- Dhawalagiti,. 20. c.0.008+-26,795 eee 
Nanga-Parbat......002++- 26,620) Yirnajang 
25,645|Dhaola-dhar (White Mt). 
~ British expeditions in | 1922 reached 27,300 feet | feet. 
on gens Everest, and in 1924 ascended 28,100! was 24,600 feet. 


ALASKAN MOUNTAINS. 


jp ieoumeatne. Feet. Reopeatns. Feet. |. Mountains. hed Mountains. Feet. Mountains. 
.20, 300 Crillon 2,7 Rig: 


Feet. 


vt ‘8 
18 140|St. Elias 
DSi. 6,420 Vancouver... “2 “1 680}G: 
y € bes 12400 3 14070] Hay Be 
OP. ose - 17,100 BAS ¥ . -13,940| Matazhat 
Hubbard. . ../ 14,950 Rereni- eae “als Sea 180, . 12,030] Redoubt, 
Hote 2880 Cook . -12,560! Regal... 
n ; CANADIAN HRARE RBORY AND SELKIRK RANGES. : 
Feet. Mountains. Feet. Mountains. Feet, Mountains. eee 


+ 214,253| Robson. . 
rr $15, 6171 Newton.. . -13,860! Alberta 
ount Logan, in ine Yukon, was scaled in 1925, | surveyed "peak said.to be one of the highest os the 
pt A. MeCarthy and party arene in the extreme horthern part ot BHtsh 
U ude n e extrem rihern par 

vd vera Ohiy: os gk eg Sia dhe ts, ih — po eo oa Se be ore aS Ne el Jebe 
e maiden name ©: rs. ar: i=} 0 ew 
_ The Canadian Geographic Board in 1926 gave | York City, who has obtained in her. explorations the 

the: ‘name of Mount Jobe to an unclimbed, un- | closest view of the mountain. 


MEXICO. 
° Mow: Feet. | Mountains. Feet. GUATEMALA. | 
to) Nevada di de Toluca. .14,950) Nauhcampatepetl. .13,400| Mountains, Feet. 
. .18,564|Malinche..,...... 114630 Volcan de Colima. "12,750 a peeee: Jiecee 101000 
4 +17,543 Nevada de Colima. . 14,100] Tancitaro. ........12,650/TAacana. ..ceeeesred 300 


EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
Seay ALPS. - 


Feet. Mow eet. . eet, 

.» 13,462 Aiguille de ae nChaibeytonis ratte 155) Piz Bernina. J. 000.04 .'. us ody 204, 
ne 1142] Piz Roseg i . “12,936, 

2,814- 

i} 646— 


..12}014|Marmo in As ; 
| Roche Melon ° 11/621), yk della Pala,....2.. 


se SWISS ALPS, 
ti Fi ied PYRENEES. 
Mountains, , 


as any EB teisd arth 2H 
Me rn... sees 14,78C Pum bis ety *10:688 : oss LO; 4 
te Blanche.........5.5. 1 THE CAUCASUS RANG 
Grand esha y (BUROPE—. -ASI A). Res 


i BERNESE ALPS. 
untains. | 


Scie ates 14,026] Care Alto: 511/352 
f 13,803] Crozzon di Laris : 10, 889 oe 


AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA. : ‘ 
Mountains and Cow: Feet, 0 Cou Neda 
; wenzor!, Africa... ee .. 16,794 Pet yacht (se Arsiboti i 
si fawen i é ee 15, 580|Cook, fess g Asien 
ts 5; a : 5,150|Pico de Telde, Te 
hy Bi ON -14,277|Kosciusko, Australia. . “ 


men aro Moun- "peaks score 
which believed 3} oR ~The lower aie 
a sa ca 0} vo! capped with a crater! — ne iat 
NOW C ap in of | discovered in 1848. by J Tistotle 
a alluded to it as at the source of the alley id 


 PBAeights any Measures. * 


: THE METRIC SYSTEM. FX \ ae 

: * @ata by the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce.) Sates ae re 

UNITS OF WEIGHT AND MEASURE. 1 a 
aa “The fundamental unit of the metric system is | related, e. g., for all practical purposes : 
4 ae meter, the unity of length. From this the units decimeter equals 1 liter and 1 liter ° weet wend x 


Vas of capacity (liter) and of weight (gram) were de- 1 Kilogram. The metric tables are | formed by 


: rived: All other units are the decimal subdivisions Combining the ‘words ” Msuets 4 Went VaUieaie 

; P Cfeauitinis otthees. ct ices Gate aioiaiiits eh six numerical prefixes, as in the iva ee ; 

: it 

= REFIXES. Meaning. Units. (PREFIXES.  Meauing. “Units. ue) f ; * 

oN mall: = one-thousanath. |. 004 REE OV ON 10 J 
% -=one-hundredth...| . ‘meter’ sor length ||hecto-=one hundred.....] 100 |“liter” sor capacity. _ 

4 deel- =one-tenth........} .1 ™m’”’ h = heed , aD * 

A f erin abated eat Mh al pale | enelinapalommne cava teers Sc A 
we ~ ve 
~ ? oA Wa 

ye * CR ae METRIC CONVERSION. ® orcs oh 
— e  .03937 = inches. ‘ — 

Millimeters + 25.4 = inches. Fellccrane 3.36) & ohne peauantaee Ay. 
<a) Centimeters X .3937 = inches. Kil > rhe 

eee oy ca achchen ograms + 907.18 = short tons 2,00 000 Pes 
Meters % 39.37 = inches. Saute ie Lae i 
pn x Sees feet Milogram meters X 7.233 = foot ponies 
1. -Fchometers "x .621 vi tate * Kilo per meter X .672 = pounds per foot. 
ee, Eilometers = 1.6093 mice Kilo per cubic meter X .062 = pouady per cubic foot. 
ae a ea ny | 2) cigs Kilo per cheval X 2.235 = pounds per horse power. _ 
_ Square millimeters X 00155 = square inches. ee pee ene horbe cet Cr ieee L 
Bseos peacisiensn x er eet en Watts + 746 = horse pow 
Sauare centimeters + 6.45.— square inches. 1 Watt = .00134 horse power = 44.3 foot ane 
Square meters X 10.764 = square feet. ber minute. 
Square kilometers X 247.1 = acres. Calories X 3.968 = ¥. British ‘Thermal Unit). 
Square kilometers X .3861 = square miles. Cheval vapeur X 0.986 - = horse pow Stir, 
Hecenee SAT AO pee oe ee 
res e = square miles. = cond. 
Cubic centimeters + 16.387 = oon inches. NoTE.—Joule: C. G. 8. unit of both mechanical 
Cubic centimeters + 3.70 = fluid drams (U.S. P.).] and electrical energy. Equivalent to work done — j 
Cubic centimeters + 29.57 = fuid ounces (U.S. P.). | or heat generated in a up for one seco 
Sibi mete Sait NG Rp ge 
ic meters = cubic or ra e- nm of one coulo’ 
i Sue crys a xX 264. =f = galloas (231 cubic inches). by one Tak. Equal to 10,000,000 ergs 56 i 
tres =¢ inches. Dp 
Litres X 33.81 = fluid ounces (U.S. P.). Ci One of two d. uni 
is Litres X .2642 = gallons (231 cubic inches). which the greater calory is amount of tof eat, 
| Titres + 3.785 = gallons (231 cubic inches). to raise one kilogram of water 1° C.; the lesser 
oe + 28.317 = cubic feet ‘ small calory being the anpene of heat ‘mecessary | 


ectoliters X 3.53 = cubic feet. 


‘ raise one gram of water 1° 
we Flectollters X 2.84 = bushels (2150.42 cubic inches). The U. ie 


Bureau. of Standards ativocates use of — 


_._. Hectoliters x 131 = cubic yards. “Kilocalorie” and ‘‘calorie,” respectively. 
—_ Hectoliters + 26.42 = gallons (231 cubic inches). greater and lesser calorie. Cie 
: Grammes X 15.432 = Foot pound, horse power, and cheval or_ 

i Grammes (water) + 29.57 = fluid omneet bg ‘as generally defined, vary from place to — 
Grammes + 28.35 = ounces avoirdu lace by 44% because of variations in the a ie a 
Grammes per ape centimeter + oe = pounds E TaVity: The relations given here are for the 

per cubic inch. | international standard gravity, which RES 
_ Joule X .7376 = foot pounds. acceleration of 980.665 c m per second. f 
ia Units of Length. Se 
ed: Untis—A meter (m) is a unit of 1 millimicron = 0,000000001 metér =0: 001. micro 
4 mh equvatent to the distance between the} 1 foot=1-3 yard = 30.48 centimeters. j 
Ines of the international prototype meter 1 inch= 136 yard = 1-12 foot = 2. 54 centim 


= 


at the International pooner of Weights and Meas- : link = 0.22 yard = 7.92 eet we 5 


ures when this ee at the temperature of 1 rod=5% yards=16! ; ane 
melting ice (0° C 1 chain=22 yards=1 i He ae: | 
A yard (yd.) Me & unit of length equivalent to 1 furlong = 220 yards = 40 rods = 10 chains. i 


a 91.43 centimeters. 1 statute mile= 1760 yards= 5280 feet. 1320 


‘ultiples and ples: = 1609 meters. 
1 kilometer = 1000 meters. 1 hand = 4 inches. 
avi meter = 100 meters. 1 point = 1-72 inch. 
_ i dekameter = 10 meters. 1 fathom = 6 feet. 


1 span = 9 inches= 1-8 fathom 


“1 decimeter =0.1 meter. 


_ 1 centimeter =0.01 meter. x Bearics! mile United § 
« 1] millimeter eter =0.002 meter = 0:1 centimeter. 1 sea m 11 
Swe Sy = micron=0. 000001 meter=0.001 millimeter. 1 eeeraphieel mile = 1853.249 ari 


Units of Area. y 


Untts: . lequare millimeter =0.000001 vequare 


0.01 square Spares 
A square meter is a unit of area Lativalbat to the vata Ria ere Re "9 


‘ 
area, of a square the sides of which are 1 meter. eas & - 
_ A square yard is a unit of area equivalent to the| | $ig2r° inghi«2 1206 60 square are yard 1144 peak 
ae a of which ate 1 yard. | 1 square link =0.0484 square yard =62: 7264 “ney 
neh 
square kilometer = 1,000,000 square meters. Lequare rod = 30.25 square rca ea quar sf 
Thee TEATS oF square hectometer = 10, square feet = 625 ie thas . ; 


“Or “square dekameter=100 square meters. 1 acre = 4840 square YAS is = 160 aq’ 
centare= 1 square meter. acuare chains = 4047 hectare = 40. 
5 pcre decimeter=0.01 square meter. lgquare mile= 3,097,600 square mart b40 acres 
wre ee a square meter, i = 259 hectares, } 


al 
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Weights and Measures. 


Units of Volume. 


Fundamental Units: A 
A cubic meter is a unit of volume equivalent to 
a cube the edges of which are 1 meter. 
A cubic yard is a;ainit of volume equivalent to a 
cube the edges of which are 1 yard. 
Multiples and Submultiples: 
1 cubic kilometer = 1,000,000,000 cubic meters. 
1 cubic hectometer = 1,000,000 cubic meters. 
1 cubic dekameter = 1,000 cubic meters. 
1 stere=1 cubic meter. 


1 cubic decimeter=0.001 cubic meter. 

1 cubie centimeter =0.000001 cubic meter =0.001 
cubic decimeter. 

1 cubic millimeter=0.000000001 cubic meter= 
0.001 cubic centimeter. 

1 cubic foot = 1-27 cubic yard. 

1 guble inch = 1-46656 cubic yard =1-1728 cubic 
oot. 

1 board toot=144 cubic inches=1-12 cubic foot. 

1 cord=128 cubic feet. 


Units of Capacity. 


Fundamental Untis: 

‘A liter is a unit of capacity equivaient to the vol- 
ume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure 
water at its maximum density (at a tempera- 
ture of 4° C, practically) and under the standard 
atmospheric pressure (of 760 mm). It is equiva- 
lent in volume to 1.000027 cubic. decimeters. 

A (U.S8.) gallon is a unit of capacity equivalent 
to the volume of 231 cubic inches. 

A (U.S.) bushel is a unit of capacity equivalent 
to the volume of 2150.42ecubic inches. 

Multiples and Submultiples: 

1 hectoliter = 100 liters. 

1 dekaliter=10 liters. 

1 deciliter=0.1 liter. 


centiliter = 0.01 liter. 

liquid quart =1-4 gallon=57.75 cubic inches. 
——_ pint=1-8 gallon=1-2 Wquid quart= 
28.875 cubic inches = .528 liter. 

gil = 1-32 gallon = 1-4 liquid pint = 7.21875 cubic 
inches. 

fluid ounce= 1-128 gallon=1-16 liguid pint. 
fluid dram=1-8 fluid ounce=1-128 liquid pint. 
minim = 1-60 fluid dram = 1-480 fluid ounce. 
firkin =9 gallons. 

peck = 1-4 bushel = 537.605 cubic inches. 

dry quart=1-32 bushel=1-8 peck =67.200625 
cubic inches. 

dry pint=1-64 bushel=1-2 dry quart=33.600- 
3125 cubic inches. 

barrel (for fruit, vegetables and other dry com- 
modities) = 7056 cubic inches=105 dry quarts. 


eee ae 


~ 


Units of Mass. 


Fundamenial Units: 

A Kilogram is a unit of mass equivalent to the mass 
of the international prototype kilogram at the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures, 

An ayoirdupois pound is a unit of.mass equivalent 
to 0.4535924277 kilogram. 

A gram ig a unit of mass equivalent to one-thou- 
sandth of the mass of the international proto- 

, type kilogram. 

‘A troy pound is a unit of mass equivalent to 
5760-7000 of that of the avoirdupois pound. _ 


Multiples and Submultiples: 


1 metric ton=1000 kilograms. 

1 hectogram=100 grams=0.1 kilogram. 
1 dekagram=10 grams=0.01 kilogram. 
1 decigram=0.1 gram. 

1 centigram =0.01 gram. 

1 milligram =0.001 gram. 


1 avoirdupois ounce= 1-16 avoirdupois pound. 

1 avoirdupois dram=1-256 avoirdupois pound= 
1-16 avoirdupois ounce. 

grain=1-7000 avoirdupois pound=10-4375 

avoirdupois ounce=1-5760 troy pound. 

apothecaries’ pound=1 troy pound = 5760-7000 

avoirdupois pound. 

apothecaries’ or troy ounce = 1-12 troy pound= 

480-7000 avoirdupois pound = Oe 

apothecaries’ dram = 1-96 apothecaries’ pound = 

1-8 apothecaries’ ounce=60 grains. 

pennyweight = 1-20 t ounce=24 grains. 

apa scruple= 1-3 apothecaries’ dram = 
gra 5 

metric carat=200 mill ms=0.2 gram. 

1 short hundredweight = 100 avoirdupois, pounds. 

1 long hundredweight=112 avoirdupois pounds. 

1 short ton=2000 avoirdupois Sound: 

1 long ton=2240 avoirdupois pounds. 


fat tlt 


DOUBLE CONVERSION TABLES FOR THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Notp-—tThe central figures in heavy type rep- 
resent either of the two columns beside them, as 
the case may be. Zxamples: One foot=0,304801 


one U. S. liquid quart = 0.94633 liters; one Iter 
1.05671 U. 8. liquid quarts; 1 pound avoirdupois be 
0.45359 kilograms; one kilogram = 2.20462. pounds 


‘meters; one meter = 3.28083 feet; one U.S. Mile= | avoirdupols. The Units are those of th 
''1.609347 kilometers; one kilometer 0.621370 miles; | Bureau of Standards. eereee hou mabey 
Cubic 
Inches Feet. Meters. U.S. ae 
Miles. meters. 
0.03937} 1 3.280: 1| 0.304801 || 0.621370} 1 
0.07874| 2 6.56167} 2] 0.609601 || 1.242740} 2 3 Ro 48 
0.11811] 3 9.84250} 3] 0.914402 |] 1.864110] 3 3] 49.1615 
0.15748] 4 13.12333] 4) 1.219202 .485480| 4 4| 65.5486 
0.19685} 5 16.40417| 5} 1.524003 || 3.106850] 5 5| 81.9358 
0.23622] 6 19.68500| 6| 1.8288 3.728220] 6 6} 98.3230 
0.27559] 7 22196583) 7 | 2.133604 349590] 7 7| 114.7101 
0.31496] 8 26.24667| 8| 2.438405 970960] 8 8} 131.0973 
0.35433] 9 |! 29.52750| 9] 2.743205 || 5.592330] 9 9] 147. 
0.39370| 19 32.80833| 10] 3.048006 |} 6.213699] 10 10] 163.8717 
Cubic Square Square a) tares. 
Yards, Feet. Meters Miles. ee ; 
1.3079] 1 10.764 1{/ 0.09290 0.3861] 1 
2:6159| 2 21.528] 2] 0.18 0.7722) 2 iy 094 
3.9238] 3 32.292} 3] 0.27871 1.1583} 3 1:2141 
5.2318] 4 43.055) 4] 0.371 1.5444] 4 1.6187 
6.5397| 5 53.819] 5] 0.46452 1.9305] 5 2.0234 
7.8477 6 64.583| 6 . 557: 2.1366] 6 2.4281 
9.1556] 7 75.347| 7} 0.65032 2.7027] 7 2; 8328 
10.4635] 8 86.111] 8] 0.74323 3.0888] 8 3.2375 
11.7715} 9 96.875] 9} 0.83613 3.4749] 9 3.6422 
13.0794] 10 107.639] 10 92903 3.8610} 10 2 6460 
Tiquia 
q U. 8. Liters. U.8. 
Quarts Gallons, Busheis Petes 
1.05671} 1 0.26418] 1] 3.78533 2.8378 
2°11342| 2 0.52836) 2] 7.57066 5.6756 5 $:90788 
, 3.17013] 3 0.79253] 3 .35600 8.5135 3 Is 
4.22684) 4 1.05671] 4] 15.14133 |] 11.3513) 4 1.81437 
5.28355] 5 1.32089 $ 18.92666 |} 14.1891] 5 '26796 
6.24026] 6 1, 58507 22.71199 || 17.0269] 6 3 155 
7.39697| 7 1.84924) 7:| 26.49733 || 19.8647] 7 ‘17515 
145368] 8 2.11342] 8\| 30.28266 |] 22.7026] 8 36 874 
9.51039] 9 2.37760]. 9) 34-0 799 || 25.5404] 9 4.08233 
1056710! 10 * 2.64178! 10! 37.85333 1 28.3782! 10 4.53592 


at 


‘é aie Weights and Measures. 


“COMPARISON | OF THE VARIOUS TONS AND POUNDS IN USE IN THE: ; 
/ UNITED STATES (FROM 1 TO 9 UNITS). ; Og 


sr) 


et (ata by the United States Bureau of Standards.) by ae ee 
‘Troy PounDs. |Avoirdupois Pounds.| Kilograms. Short Tons. Long Tons. | Metric Tons, ny e 
1 0. 822857 0.37324 0.00041143 | 0.00036735 a oo 
2 1.64571 0.74848 000082286 “! 0: 0. Pee heac 3) ha) 
3 46857 » -¥511973 0.00123429 | 0. O.00111973 
4 3129143 1149297 0.00164971 | 0-00146039 | 0.00149207 
5 4.11429 1.86621 0.00205714 | 0.00183673 | 0.00186621 
6 4.93714 2'23945 O:oo2s6837 | oconzs0c08 -| -o:goassods 
7 5.76000 2.61269 0.00288000 0.00257143 0.00261269 — 
8 6.58286 279 000329143 | 0.00293878 | 0.00298593. 
$ 7.40571 3135918 0-00870286 | 0-00330612 | *0. 00835918 
1.21528 1 0.4535: 0.0005 0.00044643 | 0.00045359 
—-:2143056 2 0.90718 0.0010 000089286 "9 -9u04sa5 r 
3.64 3 1.36078 0.0015 000133929 : 
4.86111 r 1.81437 0.0020 0.00178571 te 
07639 4 2.26796 0.0025 0.00223214 | 0.00226796 
7.29167 6 2.72155 0.0030 0.00267857 | 0:00272153 
94 2 3.17515 0.0035 000312500 000817515) x 
3 3162874 0.0040 0.00357143 | 000362874 
F 10.93750 9 4/08233 0.0045 | 0100401786 | 0.0040823: 
2.67923 2.20462 1 0.00110231 0.00098421 ; 
5.35846 4.40924 2 000220462 | 0.00196841 
8.03769 6.61387 3 _ 0.00330693 | 0.00295262 
10.71691 8181849 re 0.00440924 | 000393683 
13.39014 11.02311 5 0.00551156 | 0.00492103 
1607537 1322773 6 0.00661387 | 0.00590524 
18_75460 15.43 7° 0.00771618 | 0.00688944 
21.43383 17_63698 8 000881849 | 0.00787365 
24. 11306 19.841 9 000992080 | 0.00885786 
2430.56 2000 7.18 1 0.89287 
4861.11 4000 1814.37 2 1.78571 
. 7291.67 6000 2721 3 216785 
9722.22 8000 3628.74 4 3.57143 
y 12152.78 10000 4535.92 5 4.4642 
14583 33 12000 5443.13 6 5.35714 
17013.89 14000 29 7 6.25 
19444. 16000 7257.48 8 7.14286 
21875.00 18000 8164.66 Ti, 8.03571 
2722.22 2240 1016.05 1.12 1 
: a i 3 z i 
--10888:89 8960 4064.19 2:38 4 
1h ee amy 11200 5080.24 5.60 5 \ 
: 1993333 13440 128 6.72 6 
288-88 13930 3138-38 896 H 
1777. A 
3 500.00 0160 9144.42 10.08 9 
Te q 2204.62 1000 1.10231 0 
teers ‘440924 2000 220462 oT 
’ 8037.69 6613.87 3000 3.30693 f 
me ;-.-10716-91 8818. 4000 4.40924 : 
Puen” 6 49306.14 11023.11 5000 5.511 ! 
if fio wes 3227.73 6000 : 6.61387 | 
ss _19841.60 9. 8. 85786 | 


4 . " FACTORS FOR PRESSURE AND POWER. 
“ = (As used by the Heat Division, U. S. Bureau of Standards.) 


| 
PRESSURE. ; 
Atmos. Kg.—cm.2 Lb.—In.2 |tM. Hg. 0°C. Meaayer:s tin. He. 0 0° oe 


a 
1.0332276* | 14.696007 0.760* - 
0. 9678410 Ae 223398 0.7355591 
804569 | 0.07030669 B:battiaras| 


0.06 
eee 0. jaar 
ogegn3e i 01971 14.50383 0.7500616 


a 01 
a Oe 0 ass42112 east 6 a91 1370 0.02540005 


" ¢Based jon density hg.= 13.5951 g.—cm.3. 
*Exact by definition. 


BF. Horse 
Min. Power. 


005402 28624| .000030303| .0000307: 
pert 9960207 00154102 4 596 
a 108868: 

735.50. : : 98632 
© 433.98. 8066 2.3444 | 55820 :0131509 


ot vale by definition, fAbsolute Joules 


\ 


/ 
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Weights and Measures. 


ELECTRICAL UNITS. 


The watt is the unit expressing electrical power 


- ag horsepower (hp) represents. power in mechanics, 


it ‘is equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
times amperes (rate of flow). ‘Thus, 2 volts times 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount 


per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. | cure 


This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 
14% horsepower. 

The horsepower represents the power required 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds I foot in 1 minute 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
. For example, 1,000 feet of copper wire of 
No. 10 B. and S. gauge ‘has just 1 ohm of resistance 
and allows the flow of 1 ampere at 1 volt. 


: UNITED STATES WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 


Apothecaries’ Weight: 20 grains=1 scruple; 3 
Scruples=1 dram; Tams=1 ounce; 12 ounces= 
1 pound. 

Ayoirdupois Weight (short ton); 27 11-32 

ains=1 dram; 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces= 

pound; 25 pounds=1 quarter; 4 quarters=1 ewt.; 
20 cwt.=1 ton. 

“Ayoirdupois Weight (long ton): 27 11-32 
grains=1 dram; 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces= 
1 pound; 112 pounds=1 cwt.; 20 cwt.=1 ton. 

Troy Weight: 24 grains=1 pennyweight; 20 
pennyweights=1 ounce; 12 ounces=21 pound. 

Circular Measure: 60 seconds=1 minute; 60 
minutes=1 degree; 30 degrees=1 sign; 12 signs= 
1 circle or circumference. 

Cubic Measure: 1,728 cubic inches=1 cubic 
foot; 27_cubie feet =1 cubic yard. 

Dry Measure: 2 pints=1 quart; 8 quarts=1 
veck; 4 pecks=1 bushel. 

“Liquid Measure: 4 gills=1 pint; 2 pints=1 

y gpk. 4 quarts=1 gallon; 3134 galions=1 barrel; 
batrels=1 hogshead. 


Long Measure: 12, inches=1 foot; 3 feet=1 
yard; 544 yards=1 rod or pole; AO rods=1 furlong; 
8 furlongs = 1 statute mile (1,760 yards or 5,280 feet); 
3 miles=1 league. 

Mariners’ Measure: 6 feet=1 fathom; 120 
fathoms=1 cable length; 734 cable lengths =1 mile; 
pean feet=1 statute mile; 6,085 feet=1 nautical 

e. 


Paper Measure: 24 sheets=1 quire; 20 quires= 
: Tra (480 sheets); 2 reams=1 bundle; 5 bundles = 

ale. 

Square Measure: 144 square inches=1 square 
foot; 9 square feet=1 square yard; 3044 uare 
yards=1 square rod or perch; 40 square ro —- 
rood; 4 roods=l acre; 640 acres=1 square mile; 
35 square miles (6 miles square) =1 township. 

Time Measure: 60 seconds=1 minute; 60 
minutes=1 hour; 24 hours=1 day; 7 days=1 
no 365 days=1. year; 366 Gaver 4 leap year. 

he Anglo Saxon’ acre was one furlong long and 
one chain wide. ‘ 

175 troy pounds equal 144 avoirdupois pounds; 
175 troy ounces equal 192 avoirdupois ounces. 


KNOTS AND MILES. 


The U. S. and British Statute Mile is 5,280 
feet in length. On the Continent most of the old 
miles, which varied in length from about 3,300 feet 
to over 36,000 feet, have been replaced, officially 
at. least, by the kilometre, which equals 0.62 statute 
mile or 3,280.8 feet. e 

The Nautical or Sea Mile at any place is con- 
sidered, for purposes of navigation, to be equal to 
the length of one minute of latitude at that place. 
As the earth is not a perfect sphere the nautical 
mile varies. with the latitude, and the arbitrary 
length adopted for the nautical mile is not the same 
in all countries. ‘ 

The U. 8. Nautical Mile is 6,080.27 feet in length 
and equal to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great 


circle of a sphere whose surface is equal in area to 
the area of the surface of the earth. The British 
Nautical Mile is 6,080 feet in Jength. The French, 
He and Austrian Nautical Mile is 6,076 feet 
n length. 
The Geographic Mile is 6,087.1 feet in length 
and equal to one minute of longitude of the equator. 
The Knot is a measure of speed; a speed of one 
knot being a speed of one nauti mile per hour. 
A Nautical Mile—1.152 statute miles; a. Fathom 
—6 feet; a Cable—0.1 nautical mile, or 608 feet. ., 
To convert statute miles into nautical miles, 
multiply statute miles by 0.8684; to convert nautical 
re statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER MEASURES, 


Type is measured by the number of “points” in 
the height of the face thereof. A ‘“‘point’’ is ap- 
proximately one-seventy-second of an inch (actually 

_ 01383 inch). There are 996 “points” in 35 centi- 
metres. Nonpareil type, the size generally used 
by newspapers, is a 6-point type, and therefore sets 
12 lines to an inch, Measuring up and down the 
column, Twenty-four lines of_nonpareil type make 
what is commonly called a ‘stick.’ There are 
usually ten ‘‘sticks’’ of type in a newspaper column. 
The smallest type in ordinary use is ruby, whichis 
3% points in height. Diamond type is 4 cr 4% 


' points; pearl, 5 points; agate, 54 points; non- 


pareil, 6 points; minion,~7 points; brevier, § points:! 
bourgeois, 9 points; long primer, 10 points; smal’ 
pica, 11 qpoints; pica, 12 points; English, 14 points 
great primer, 18 points. The news columns in 
The World are almost 2 and three-sixteenaths ipehes 


A quadrat, or quad, is the type without a letter 
on it, and is used in spacing between words and in 
filling out blank lines. The quae is usually of 
A sizes—N-quad, M-quad, 2M-quad, and 3M- 


} ROMAN AND ARABIC NUMERALS. 


‘heer 11)XVI...... 16)XXX.....30/L XXX GCC... .300;DCGC,..800 

Sa eeiek V LE bie 17|XL.......40}or XXC . .80/CCCC...400)/CM. ....900 
SOLED. o4 23) KV IBID. 50/XC.....,.90/D..... ee M or 

MOVE Se. 14/XIxX. IO X. .O SOG. | oe :100)DG......600)cIce.....1000 

OUR co. tk. 1SIXX...... 20|LXX..... 70) CC.....,200'DCC... .7001IMM....2000 


- Notn—A dash ling over a numeral, multiplies the_value by 1,000: thus, X=10,000; £=50,000;.C= 
100,600; D= 500,000; M=1,000,000; CLIX=159,000; DLIX=559,000./ 


- Other general rules in Roman numerals are as 
follows: (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— 
XX=20; CCC=300; (2), 4 letter placed after one 


(3), a letter placed before one of j ub-= 
tracts theretipr—— TY. =4, PR ETRAGRS Voie rue 


1 of greater value adds thereto—VI=6; DC=600;' 0,1, 2, 3; 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


Arabic numerals are those ek commonly in use— 
, 9, etc. 


MEDICAL SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


R (Lat, Recipe), take; 44, of each; th, pound; Zz, 
ounce; 3, drachm; 9, scruple; 1], minim, or drop; 
O or o, pint; f %, fluid ounce; £3, fluid drachm; as, 
% ss, half an ounce; % i, one ounce; 3 iss, one ounce 
and a half; % ij, two ounces: gr., grain; Q. S., as much 


as sufficient; Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft. 


Haust., let a draught be made; Ad., add to; Ad lib., 
at pleasure; Aq., water; M., mix; Mac., macerate; 
Pulv.. powder; Pil, pir Solv., dissolve; St., let it 
stand; Sum., to.be taken; D., dose; Dil, dilute; 
Bui batting; telect, infections Stes arp 

., at be e; Inject. ection; drops; 
8s, one-half; Ess., essence, | "hee BRODE 


Sd trey roots 


Toe Sah iNet, Seon wn Se ee eS pe PO Seah oF bane Viet. 
: Weight 0 and M easures. 


(=> 


‘THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 
rams per cubic centimetre. Melting points are Centigrade.) _ 


At’mic] Sym- |Atomic|Valen-| Melti Year 
No. bol, |Weight. y. y. Patties Discov. 


660.0] 1827 
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BOILING POINTS Or THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 


Boiling! Boiling 
_ ELEMENT. oF ELEMENT. oe ELEMENT. 


DENSITY OF GASES. 


SPECIFIC : SPE CIFLC 


‘ GRAVITY. 
Pounds 


in 
Grams.|Air=1.| O=1. 


gees SESTS A Pies ee | dee ae, | eas See 
Hydrochloric acid. .|1.6398 |1.2682 |1.1475 |0.10237 
Hydrofluorie acid ..|0.922 _|0.713_ }0.645 —_|0. 0576. 
0.08987 |0.06950. 0.06289 0.00561 
OD te sie's 1.538 {1.189 {1.076 |0.09602 
Bromiae. . . 
Butane.. 
Methyl Ghiseliie.: 
{wetity! ether 


og 

Nitric oxide. .....!|1- 

Nitrous oxide 1.9777 _|1.5296. 
Oxygen 1.42905|1:1052 
Propane, 2.0196 |1.5620 
Steam at 100° C. 0.598 |0.462 

M Sulphur dioxide. .9266 

0.225) xX 4.525 


| TEMPERATURE OF STEAM. 
Gauge. pressure = 0 = atmospheric pressure = 14.7 Ibs. per square oak absolute: pressure.) 


; GAUGE GAUGE - GAUGE 
sree ee ps ters Dea as eee Temperature PRESSURE Temperature 
Lbs. PER . PER ‘Deg Lss. PER 
. || Sa., Ince. Fahreahett aa. SINGH. Fanrentielt. So. INcH. 


a SPEED OF A FARING BODY. 
ne inst second of its descent a body falls 16) 5,280 by 16. which gives 330 and the square root ot . 
ond second, 16+32=48 feet; third second, 330 isa sittle over 18 the number of seconds whichis 
» fo i second, ta ee 112 feet; |>the vacuum time to fall a mile. Owing to the 
144 feet; nth § d. 16+32 | resistance of the air it takes about 19 seconds: for a 
stance falien py a body atthe | bomb to reach the earth when dropped - fro E 
given in feet by multiply- airplane a mile high. ’ 
} € ds by 16. ‘ ‘As the air resistance encountered by a falling pod’ e,. 
Chie d of the first seco: depends on the ane and size of the body no sept a 
feet, at the end of the sec can be given for taking account of It, exeept 
eet, at the end of the third Lge 4 x3 x 16 = say that the air resistance increases with the velo 
ote feet; emilee = the fifth, 5 x 5 X 16 = 400 Se force of grayity.on a body one mile al 
teet, | ind the time in seconds to fall —e of the earth is less than if the 


to 
aalvide the distance in feet by 16 and | the surface of the earth b, 
uare pial thus to fall a mile divide ! of one per cent. fe ie bi 


‘Tobin aay 
ae gun metal 
Ta cr A ade oe Steel for Bridges. ep 
Gold (east) 3 
ed oot Baa 40,000!| Vanadium steel) 1190/000 
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WEICHT OF VARIOUS SUBSTANCES. 
(From the Smithsonian Physical Tables.) 


SOLIDS. f 
Li Lbs Lb 
iB r S. Lbs. 
’ MATERIAL. Per Per MATERIAL. Per MATERIAL. Per 
Cu. Ft. Cu. Ft. Cu. Ft. Cu. Ft. ») 
Agate..... «+++. {156-168 eeeicete 137 
Alabaster: 44-72 
Carbonate. . ..;168-173 54-57 
Sulphate......|141-145]|Cok 52 
Amber..........] 66-69 x : % 67 
Anthracite......} 87-112|/Corundum - {114-120} 143-156 
Asbestos........|125-175||Diamond: Lava: | Basaltic. .]175-185 Porphyry. 162-181 
Asphalt.........] 69-94 Anthracitic.. . 104 Trachytic..... 125-168] |Pyrite.... -|309-318 
Basalt..........|150-190||_ Carbonado.... |188-203]|Leather: Dry... 54) |Quartz. sv... ee 1 
Beeswax........] 60-61/|Diorite. ...... e8 157 Greased. ..... 64//Resin..... Seo 67 
Dolomite. ...... 177!|Lime: Mortar. . as Se Rock salt. ...... 136 
Ebonite......... 72)) . Slaked 2.2.2... 87|\Rutile..... +++. |374-406 
5} |Emery .......66. 250]|Limestone...... 16% ra Sandstone...... 134-147 
4 F Litharge: Serpentine... .... 156-165 
Artificial..... /]580-585) |Slag, furnace... .|125-240 
Natural. ‘ t y 
Magnetite 
Malachite 
5 cad 2 Marble... 
35}/Gas carbon. ..... 117}|Meerschaw y 
Sos vk at 18-28} |Gelatine........ ica=. : 
Chrome yellow 374 Muscovite. 
WOODS. . 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Per Per “= 
Woop: Cu. Wooo: Wooo. Cu. 
Ft. t. 
ideeee fs ce Sees o. o 120-38) Fraxclts ce bel. eager, Pee 53 
(AUDIOS slob ccs s ei4i-5e Hickory..........|37-58||Maple....... ese +s |37-47 : 
MON oes 6s on 5 s 140-53 Holly 5.250 20h nae aie Oak etc tecces «| 37-56 
Bamboo........,.}19-25 Tron-bark..6. 5.6%. Pear-tree........./88-45 
Basswood, see Liid/en. Juniper....... es Plum-tree. ie ste 
Nh ae Soa cbs 43-56 Laburnum...... Poplar... 


31 a3 hee 

Blue gum.,....... 62) |Fir or pine, larch.. .|31-35|} Lancewood........ 
Bireh...........+.|32-48) |Fir or pine, pitch. . |52-53)}| Lignum vitae. . 

5 Fir or pine, red... .|30-44 et or lime-tree. |20-37 


Satinwood. 


24||Fir or pine, spruce. 30-44 
. {30-35} |Fir or pine, yellow. |23-37 Logwood.. 
.143-56| 'Greenheart........'58-65 Mahogany. ot 40 Witlow 8 8.025 265 
WATER. t j 
cubic inch.... -03617 pound. i eylindrical foot..... 6.0 U.S. gals. 
12 cubic inches -434 pound. 2.282 cylindrical feet. 112.0 pounds. 
1 cubic foot. 62.5 pounds. 45.64 cylindrical feet. 2240.0 pounds. ~* 
1 cubic foot. 7.48052 U. 8. gals. 1 imperial gallon. 10.0 pounds. 
1.8 cubic feet. 112.0 pounds. 11.2 imperial gallons..... 112.0 pounds. 
35.84 cubic feet. . -2240.0 pounds. {|224 imperial gallons.....2240.6 pounds : . 
1 eylindrical inch. ..... -02842 pound. - U.S. gallon,....... 8.355 pounds. sath 
12 eylindrical inches..... -341 pound. 13.44 U,S. gallons........ 112.0 pounds, + “Bg 
1 cylindrical foot...... 49.10 pounds. 268.8  U: 8. gallons........ 2240.0 pounds. 2) 


—The centre of pressure of water against the side of the containing vessel or reservoir is at 
ereccnde the depth from Phe surface. One cubic foot of salt water weighs 64.3 pounds. 


OTHER ~ LIQUIDS. 


etc SOS, r Lbs. Perl; Lbs. Per Lbs. Per 4 
LiquiD. , LiquiD. Cu. Ft. Liquip. .| Cu. Ft. 
S , a 78.6}| Otls— Continued Oils— Continued) ; 
am a “5|| Milk 64.2-64.6|| Lard........ 57.4|| Pine........ 53.0-54.0 
Lavender... 54.7 Poppy....-. 57. 
in en ne F< 3 59. 
a Pe 58.8 Sperm..... pee f 
Neat's foot. . |57.0-57.2 Soya-bea: 
ONG valcies' a nin 57.3 Frraitior whale 57. 3-87. 3 
Palm. 35 sae 56.5 Turpentine. . 54,2 . 
slip Pentane.... 40.6 Valerian..... 60.2 
Peppermint. . 56.0-57.0 Wintergreen . 74.0 
Hihens.-< e.0<s Petroleum... 54.8 || Water.......+- 62.4 


Gasoline...... .!41.0-43.01! Creosote. ... 
TENSILE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. 


MATERIALS. 
ERICK ONY ers ana 


see ewe 


Nickel alum’um.. 
Alum’um bronze. 


Tensile Strength is resistance to separation; expressed above in pounds per square inch, 


F ‘CARLOAD Eicher OF ae comm Wee 
‘The following table, compiled by the Interstate! ates eC: ( 
Commerce Comission, not Bet te the amount | by the class I railways, but also. gives the 
4 of revenue site of various kinds originating in the ween? or a fae of each prensa net 


Car. Aver. ; sou} s pCars 
Commodity. loads. Short Tons. ee  Commoatty. loads. | Short Tons. 


No. No. PRODUCTS OF | No. War 
"PRODUCTS OF j FORESTS. 


| AGRICULTURE. ie, a be 
0} lols} 10. , | 

526,462). 2),548 320) 40 -931| “and cord wood | 1 489,160} 45,428,483 

‘ if at3 147/011) 4'292'109 


MT ehe aS 194,220 5,826,931 


ae and cee 1 a 
er mill Bros cts z , ; 

1,864,251 49,015,498 

> ee wee ; Feraeye 2,824,333 

3,831,885] 107,387,354 


MANUFACTURES 
45|| AND MISC. 
4,614,2 224 i? :71|| Refined troleum 
ee and prod... .-| 1,638,527}. 46,273,181 
227,945| 2,826,287] 12.40 Vegeta le ols 52,738| 1,446,468 
; era 5 
62,690] 1,532,816 lasses’... '| 202,461] 5,669,121 


327,941 9,823,914) 29 .96|| suppl.. , 17,179 
| Tron, Pie ‘and bloom. 286" 846 14,576,820 
4,674,218] 109,266,288] 23 .38 Rails and fastenings 64,028 2,653,346] 41.44 
1 Bar and sheet iron, 
struc. iron, pipe. 918,433 29,143,747 


Other metals, pig, 
148,114 5,418,959] 
272,922} - 5,357,216 


9 (85||Gement. <5] 647,667] 24,016,82 

an cial ty 

2,903,545) 12. stone.. 544,346| 19,660,854 
2,139,426 Lime and plaster .. 270,794 6,829,764 


S oer pipeand drain 
5 139,738| 2,426,267] 17.; 


Agcioniturat impl. 
ane YEbie. SEL 153,088 2,273,635 
auto. 2 , , 
1,026,079] 20 34 Auto. and autotriat : " 6,979;800} 
ouse’ 00! an “ ; 
1,757;720) 22 28) VAG urriture se 511,478 


Se Furniture (new: 
26,323,862| 11.88 Beverages.. = 2 


4,126,687 
5,848,544) 


Rettiia'rai Kins) 363, 541 8, "462, 885 

aper, printed ma 

58,259,535 -17|| ter, books, ' 187,846) 3,328,006). 
'37||Chemicals and ex- ‘ 
-70||__ plosives... 316,406 9,579,028 
-70}| Textiles... . x 82,284 966,083 


12,288,579] 51. 1 
180,003 4,143,264 


ere 895,506] 48. a} =! 
ean ese a meniar tere 
JLo, 1220, -6 Tot 
- 73,001 2,530,848) 34. Grand ‘Fotat ¢ Car sn ia Bar eA 
121,808 3,402,950) 27.94 load Trafic. . 7/35, 141,772| 1,206,557,481) 


-| 138,148 6,030,272) 43 .65}| All L. C. L. freight. . 40,579,596] 
ee ee and Tot, Carload 
678,335,025| 50.33 | and L.C.L. Tram «2+... 1 2,247,137,077 


Velocity |Veloc 
in in o 


Temp. | Metres 
Cc. Per 
Second .|Second. 
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; BUSHEL WEICHTS IN POUNDS. 


United States—Federal flaw for duties on 
imports—Apples (green or ripe), 50; barley, 48; 
corn (cracked), 56; corn (shelled), 56; flaxseed 
(linseed), 56; oats (hulled or unhulled), 32; peas, 
60; rye, 56; wheat, 60. 

Bushel weights (tbs.) under N. Y. State 
law—Apples, 48; barley, 48; beans, 60; bran, 20; 
buckwheat, 48; clover seed, 60; corn (shelled), 55; 
corn meal, 50; cottonseed (Sea Island), 44; cotton- 
seed (upland), 30; flaxseed, 55; malt, 34: oats, 32: 
onions, 57; peas, 60; potatoes, 60; potatoes (sweet) 
54; rye, 56; rye meal, 50; timothy seed, 45; wheat, 
60; lime, 70; coarse salt, 70; fine salt, 56; carrots, 
50; herds grass seed, 45; rough rice, 45; dried peaches, 
33; dried apples, 25; bran or shorts, 20. 

Dry_measure in the United States is based on 
the old English Winchester struck bushel, contain- 


. ing 2,150.42 cubic inches, or 1.24 cubic feet; inside 


dimensions—18.5 inches diameter, 8 inches deep; 
the heap is to be in the form of a cone, as high as 
the commodity will admit without special effort 
or design. The United States Court of Customs 
Appeals decided in February, 1912, that a “‘bushel” 
a, the tariff law means a heaped bushel, so 
far as apples are concerned, and that a heaped 
bushel should contain 2,747.715 cubie inches. 
Under this decision, a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent. 
larger than a struck bushel. Heaped measure is 


used with bulky commodities, such as apples, 
pea potatoes, onions, ete. In Maine, Texas 
and Wisconsin, stricken measure is usei 


A bushel of coal in Pennsylvania must con- 
tain 75 Ibs. of anthracite, or 76 Ibs. of bituminous, 
or 80 Ibs. of stone coal. 

The United States Bureau of Standards does 
not recommend the sale of fruits and vegetables 
by the bushel, but believes they should be sold by 
weight whenever practicable. The U. 8. standard 
bushel is a unit of volume. 

States requiring sales by weight—Some 


A CORD OF WOOD OR STONE. 

A cord of wood or stone contains 128 cubic feet. 
The standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet 
long, by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. 

A board foot is i ft. x 1 ft. x 1 in. 


States have laws requiring that all di commodities 
be sold by weight, while others requite that those 
for which a legal weight has been established be 
So sold. In the latter class' when a unit of dry 
measure is called for,. this must be determined 
by weight in accordance with the standard schedule 
of weight per bushel. In some of these States a 
Special contract may be made by the parties speci- 
fying some other method of sale. 

The list of States follows: Florida, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin and the District 
of Columbia. 


all orders be actually weighed before deli 
and that full weight : it he Ing 
be delivered. 


In Mississippi, North Carolina and Virginia 
there is a legal or standard weight but is binding 
only when the purchaser so specifies. 

in Arizona and Washington there are no legal 
or standard bushel weights. 


WEIGHT OF MILK AND CREAM. 

Milk, at ordi temperature, weighs 8.60 Ibs. 
a gallon, provided it contains 3 per cent. of butter 
fat; cream, 8.37 Ibs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per 
cent. of butter fat. When cream contains 40 per 
cent. of fat is weighs 8.28 Ibs. a gallon. 


HUMAN WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 
(By Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D, C.) 


Per cent. means ratio to total body weight. 

Every human death may be attributed to one of 
three causes: (1) Interference with respiration 
(asphyxia or apnea); (2) Interference with the 
heart’s action (syncope), and (3) Interference with 
the nervous system (coma or shock). The number 
of distinct diseases producing death is limited. 

The length of the humerus multiplied by 5.06, 


t arm of a normal 
into the lef a mt 


WOMAN'S BRAIN EQUALS MAN'S. 


of Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, 72, of 
Wochiusten., D. C., author of ‘‘Sex in Brain,” who 
died in!1925, was subjected, by her directions, to com- 
parative examination in the Cornell University 


m 


Grams. ]}Ounces.}Per C’nt 


Grams. /Ounces.|PerC'nt. 


0.346 ||/Adrenals 10 L 
2.75 ||Muscles.| 30,000/1,050 
7 0.346 ||/Skeleton} 11,500} 400 
10.5 | 0.44 


43.09 
15.35 


laboratory, at Ithaca, N. Y., and was found tobe | __ 


equal to that of learned men. 


Dr. James W. Papez, curator of the Wilder-brain 


collection of the university says: s 
“In thestructure of het own brain Mrs Gardener has 
presented abundant evidence that the brain of woman 
need not be inferior to that of a man of equal rank. 
“In {ts entire organization if reveals a wealth of 
cortical substance, or gray matter, that is only 
equaled but not exceeded by the best brains'in the 


Cornell collection, which includes those of a number 


of doctors, professors, lawyers and naturalists, 

“The brain of Mrs. Gardener has now been com- 
pared at the Cornell laboratory in each of its details 
with the brains of twenty other women and men. 
Many of the areas were shown to be of unusual(devel- 
opment, and these areas were those which have been 
found to deal chiefly a ae Sdaclions of vision, 
learning, language, thought and expression. 

Tor hisiance, the back pact or visual lobe is more 
highly developed than in any other brain in our col- 
lection. The ‘word * or ‘word concept’ area’ 
was also found to be obtrusively e. & t not 


surprising in view of her scholarly and literary talents, — 


“Certain parts of the frontal lobes, notably the 
‘handwriting area,’ were conspicuously well 
developed, as were the important speech areas. ? 

“Her brain showed unusual ae ae in the 
lower forehead and eyebrow regions, which have to do 
with the ip eng thought processes. 

“In this last respect . Gardener’s brain is com. 
ea with that of the internationally known natural- 
st, the late Dr. Burt G. Wilder, through whose 
efforts Cornell has assembled its brain collection.”* 


0.35] 0.014) 
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COMMON FRACTIONS REDUCED TO DECIMALS. 


Sths.| loths} 32ds.) 64ths Sths,) 16ths| 32ds.| 64ths 7], Sths | 16ths} 32ds. 
1 | .015625 23 | .359375 
1-| > 2. }>:03125 Bu caer}: 12 | 24: a ozo 23 
3 | 1046875] _ 25 | 1390625 
Phe 2]. 4k 0625 13 | 26 | .4062 6|. 12] 24 
5 | 078125 27 | 1421875 
3] 6 5 71 144° 28 | 24375 25 
7 | :109375 29 | 1453125 
1 Bfcia 8 15 | 30] .46875 13 | 26 
: 9 | 1140625 31 | 1484375 
5 | 10} :15625 4| 684) 16} 932 27 
11 | 2171875 33 | 1515625 
6] 12] :187 17] 34 7| 14] 28 
13 | 203125 35 | 1546875 
7| 14 5 9] is] 36 | .562 29 
15 | 5234375 37 | 1578125 
8| 16 19 | 38 | 59375 15 | 30 
17 | |265625 39 | 1609375 
9] 18 125 51 10] 20] 40] .625 31 
0 
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MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION TABLE. 
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Weights and Measures. G45 


SQUARE ROOTS AND CUBE ROOTS, 1000 TO 2000. 
Num- | Square} Cube Num- | Square| Cube Num- | Square} Cube Num- | Square} Cube 


BER. Root. | Root. BER. Root. | Root. BER. Root. | Root. BER, Root. | Root. 
1000 {| 31.62 | 10. 1255 | 35.43 | 10.79 1510 | 38.86 | 11.47 1765 | 42.01 | 12.09 
1005 | 31.70 | 10.02 1260 | 35.50 | 10.80 1515 | 38.92 | 11.49 1770 | 42.07 | 12.10 
1010 | 31.78 | 10.03 1265 | 35.57 | 10.82 1520 | 38.99 | 11.50 1775 | 42.13 |) 12.11 
1020 | 31.94 | 10.07 1275 | 35.71 | 10.84 1530 | 39.12 | 11.52 1785 | 42.25 | 12.13 
1025 2.02 | 10.08 1280 | 35.78 | 10.86 1535 | 39.18 | 11.54 1790 | 42.31 | 12.14 
1030 | 32.09 | 10.10 1285 | 35.85 | 10.87 1540 | 39.24] 11.55 1795 | 42. 12.15 
1035 2.17 | 10.12 1290 | 35.92 | 10.89 1545 | 39.31 | 11.56 1800 | 42.43 | 12.16 
1045 | 32.33 | 10.15 00 | 36.06 | 10.91 1555 | 39.43 | 11.59 1810 | 42.54 | 12.19 
1050 | 382.40 | 10.16 1305 | 36.12 | 10.93 1560 | 39.50 | 11.60 1815 | 42.60 | 12.20 
1060 | 32.56 | 10.20 1315 | 36.26 | 10.96 1570 | 39.62 | 11.62 1825, | 42.72 | 12.22 
1065 | 32.63 | 10.21 1320 | 36.33 | 10.97 1575 | 39.69 | 11.63 1830 | 42.78 | 12.23 
1075 | 32.79 | 10.24 1330 | 36.47 | 11. 1585 | 39.81 | 11.66 1840 } 42. 12.25 
1080 | 32.86 | 10.26 1335 | 36.54 | 11.01 1590 | 39.87 | 11.67 1845 | 42.95 | 12.26 
1085 | 32.94 | 10.28 1340 | 36.61 | 11.02 1595 | 39.94] 11.68 1850 | 43.01 | 12.28 
1090 | 33.02 | 10.29 1345 | 36.67 | 11.04 1600 | 40.00 | 11.70 1855 | 43.07 | 12.29 
095 | 33.09 | 10.31 1350 | 36.74 | 11.05 1605 | 40.06 | 11.71 1860 | 43.13 | 12.30 
1 33.17 | 10.32 1355 | 36.81 | 11.07 1610 | 40.12 | 11.72 1865 | 43.19 | 12.31 
105 | 33.24 | 10.34 1360 | 36.88 | 11.08 1615 | 40.19 | 11.73 1870 | 43.24 | 12.32 
1110 | 33.32 | 10.35 1365 | 36.95 | 11.09 i620 | 40.25 | 11.74 1875 | 43.30 | 12.33 
1115 | 33.39 | 10.37 1370 | 37.01 | 11.11 1625 | 40.31 | 11.76 1880 | 43.36 | 12.34 
1120 | 33.47 } 10.38 1375 |. 37.08 | 11.12 1630 | 40.37 | 11.77 1885 | 43.42 | 12.35 
1125 | 33.54 | 10.40 1380 | 37.15 | 11.13 1635 | 40. 11.78 1890 | 43.47 | 12.36 
1130 | 33.62 | 10.42 1385 | 37.22 | 11.15 640 | 40.50 | 11.79 1895 | 43.5 12.37 
1135 | 33.69 | 10.43 1390 | 37.28 | 11.16 1645 | 40.56 | 11.80 1900 | 43.59 | 12.39 
1140 | 33.76 | 10.45 1395 } 37.35 | 11.17 1650 | 40.62 | 11.82 1905 | 43.65 2 
1145 | 33.84 | 10.46 14 37.42 | 11.19 1655 | 40.68 | 11.83 1910 | 43.70 | 12.41 
1150 | 33.91 | 10.48 140. 37.48 | 11.20 1660 | 40.74 | 11.84 1915 | 43.76 | 12.42 
1155 | 33.99 .49 1410 | 37.55 | 11.21 1665 | 40.80 | 11.85 1920 | 43.82 | 12.43 
1160 4.06 | 10.51 1415 | 37.62 | 11.23 1670 | 40.87 | 11.86 1925 | 43.87 | 12.44 
1165 4.13 | 10.52 1420 | 37.68 | 11.24 1675 | 40.93 | 11.88 1930 | 43. 12.45 
1170 | 34.21 | 10.54 1425 | 37.75} 11.25 1680 | 40.99 | 11.89 1935 | 43.99 | 12.46 
1175 | 34.28 -55 1430 | 37.82 | 11.27 1685 | 41.05 | 11.90 1940 | 44.05 | 12.47 
J1i8O | 34.35 | 10.57 1435 | 37.88 | 11.28 1690 | 41.11 | 11.91 1945 | 44.10 | 12.48 
1185 | 34.42 .58 144 87.95 | 11.29 1695 | 41.17 | 11.92 1950 | 44.16 | 12.49 
1190 | 34.50 -60 1445 | 38.01 | 11.31 700 | 41.23 | 11.93 1955 | 44.22 | 12.50 
1195 | 34.57 | 10.61 1450 -O8 | 11.32 1705 | 41.29 | 11.95 1960 | 44.27 | 12.51 
1200 | 34.64 | 10.63 1455 | 38.14 | 11.33 1710 | 41.35 | 11.96 1965 | 44. 12.53 
1205 | 34.71 | 10.64 1460 | 38.21 | 11.34 1715 | 41.41 | 11.97 1970 | 44.38 | 12.54 
1210 | 34.79 | 10.66 1465 | 38.28 | 11.36 1720 | 41.47 | 11.98 1975 | 44. 12.55 
1215 | 34.86 | 10.67 1470 34 | 11.37 1725 | 41.53 | 11.99 1980 | 44.50 2 
O | 34.93 | 10.69 1475 | 38.41 | 11.38 1730 | 41.59 | 12.00 1985 | 44. 12.57 
1225 | 35.00 | 10.70 1480 | 38.47 | 11.40 1735 | 41.65 | 12.02 1990 | 44.61 | 12.58 
1235 | 35.14 | 10.73 14S0 | 38.60 | 11.42 1745 | 41.77 | 12.04 1995 | 44.67 | 12.59 
1245 | 35.28 | 10.76 1500 ! 38.73 | 11,45 1755 | 41.89 | 12.06 2000 ! 44.72 | 12.60 


MINUTES OR SECONDS IN DECIMALS OF A DECREE, 


a  Y 
MIN.| Degree. |}MIN.| Degree. ||MIN.| Degree. SeEc.| Degree. || SEc:| Degree. jj Smc.; Degree. 


1 0.016 21 0.350 41 0.683 1 } 0.00027 21 | 0.00583 41 | 0.01138 
2 0.033 22 0.366 42 0.700 2 | 0.00055 22 | 0.00611 42 | 0.01166 
3 0.050 23 0.383 43 0.716 3 | 0.00083 23 | 0.0063: 43 | 0.01194 
4 0.066 24 0.400 0.733 4} 0.00111 24 | 0.00666 44 | 0.01222 
5 9.083 25 0.416 45 0.750 5 | 0.00138 25 | 0.00694 45 | 0.01250 
6 0.100 26 0.433 46 0.766 6 | 0.00166 26 | 0.00722 46 | 0.01277 
7 0.116 27 0.450 47 0.783 7 | 0.00194 27 | 0.00750 47 | 0.01305 
8 0.133 0.466 48 0.800 8 | 0.00222 28 | 0.00777 48 | 0.01333 
9 0.150 29 0.483 49 0.816 9 | 0.00250 29 | 0.00805 49 | 0.01361 
10 0.166 30 0. 0.833 10 | 0.00277 30 | 0.00833 50 } 0.01388 
11 | 0.183 31 0.51 51 0.850 Ii | 0.00305 31 | 0.00861 51 | 0.01416 
12 0.200 32 0.533 52 0.866 12 | 0.00333 32 | 0.00888 52 -O1 

13 0.216 33 0.550 53 0.883 13 | 0.00361 33 | 0.00916 53°] 0.01472 
14 0.233 34 0.566 0.900 14 | 0.00388 34 | 0. 54 -015' 

15 0.250 35 0.583 55 0.916 15 | 0.00416 35 | 0.00972 55 |) 0.01527 
16 -266 36 0.600 56 0.933 16 | 0.00444 36 | 0.0 56 | 0.01555 
17 0.283 37 0.616 57 |- 0.950 17 | 0.00472 37 | 0.01027 57 | 0.01583 
18 0.300 33 0.633 58 0.966 18 | 0.00500 38 | 0.01055 58 | 0.01611 
19 0.316 39 0.650 59 0.983 19 | 0.00527 39 | 0.01083 59 | 0.01638 
20 | 0,333 40} 0.666 60 1.000 20 ! 0.00555 40} 0.01111 60 | 0.01666 


AREAS OF CIRCLES. F Fs ee 

© To find the circumference of a circle multiply the | or pipe, mrtg the area by the height or depth. 

Thus, a pi ‘oot in diameter and 1 foot in length 

Giameter by 3.14159265 (commonly expressed a8 containd Wg54 cubic feet. To find how many 

3.1416). To find the area of a circle multiply the | gajions are contained in a ipe or cylinder, divide 

square of the diameter by -785393 (usually expressed | the cubic contents by 231, which is the number of 
as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a cylinder ! cubic inches ina United States gallon. 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT. ; 
Diam- |Circum-) ,reg, Diam- |Circum-| 4. 


ag peel ETER, |ference. ETER. |ference. i 
~ 1 3.14159] .7854)| 2 6.28319) 3.1416 
tis Birt 1 1-16)3.33794 8866]| 2 3-16|/6.87223) 3.7583 
3-32] 129452 i 3-16/3.73064| 1.1075|| 2 5-16}7.26493) 4.2000 
3-16) . 1 5-16/4.12334| 1.3530]] 2 7-16)/7.65763) 4.666 
7-32| .6872 1 7-16|4.51604| 1.6230}| 2 9-16}8.05033) 5.1572 

1883. 1 9-16|4.90874| 1.9175]| 2 11-16]8.44303) 5.6727 
1-32/1.0799 1 11-16|5.30144] 2.2365]| 2 13-16/8 83573) 6.2126 
13-3211 2762 oll 1 13-1615.69414| 2.58021) 215-1619 22843) 6.7771 


ree juare area irele when the side of | equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
etic is ean) 8623 Dac han ae by the diameter y straight line extending from the centre of a 


AQ 
of the circle; or when the diameter of the circle | circle to the circumference is called a radius. 


Interest and Annuity Tables. 
_ SIMPLE INTEREST TABLES 
| 4% | 5% | 6% 7% | 8% I _ Tip. 
8-003 003 * 004/$. 005 8.005 mi 
007) .008} .010} .011 


Dalle, Dolis. 
210.1 125/0 


0. 
059410, 2222 
0, 2916/0. 3333 
13889|0.4444 
48010-5555 


: sis ae 
722290) oon, 
91671130. . 
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1.500) 
1.667 
1.833 
2.000! : 
pict at noe other per cent. rate divide the figure in the table by 5, and multiply the result 
rai 
Ge ea Ne es Se 
ARS ise WHICH A GIVEN AMOUNT WILL DOUBLE AT INTEREST. 


Ar teers ai INTEREST, 3 AT CoMPOUND laren) 


Com- At Simple ' 
Com- poundéd Com- Rate .{ Interest. pounded 
pounded Semi- pounded pounded Semi- pounded 
Yearly. | Annually. | Quarterly. Yearly. Annually. Quarterly. 


RX 


Swomn II HH 
ox 


12.689 
ANNUITIES. 


OF aan ANNUITY OF $1 A YEAR, AMOUNT OF ANNUAL ANNOTTY 
T 4 PER CENT, PURCHASED BY $1, 
a See Americai McClintock's erican_.- 
Table. Anmuttant’s ” Table. Table. ‘ Annultants Table. 
i 
Female. | Male. Male. » Female. 


17.8260 | 47.0768 | 17.8021 |[35...... 58.56 | $56.17 
| 1-617 15.6585 ||45. 2121. 70.68 | 64 $35 ge | Se6-27 


: -05 63.86 
sitofar th 5 5 3 “38 ns 2 

aA 5 manache 4.99 05. 
25 sionte A 162 38 “139: 65 
SENT oe OF AN ANNUITY OF $1,000 AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 


exe 25% | 5% 6% 4% 


Dollars. ottars, [Dot 7s .| Doli 
eo wea OPPS, Pears | Dovars. 


212 1,487 
7,913 BO. Sig's § ty 793 
10,740 Abb ee ; 20.7 20 
13,008 


3, 1,482] 19/762] 18! 
14,828] 14,0 1100.2... 31, 599| 4, 
19 $600 16,289 iso72 13,765 |i 205 rer 950). 18, 
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FOREICN WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 
(Revised by the United States Bureau of Standards.) 


Denomina- American | Denomina- American » 
tions, Equivalents. tions. Where Used. Equivalents. 
Almude...... Portugal........ « »|4.422 gals, LASGY, 5.5.24 ci Germany......... 2 metric tons. 
Ardeb oe Ti5y if espa ai 6 5.6188 bu. (4,409-+ Ibs.) 
fe ee 2471 Patiets gute te proses a ees ibe atace 112.29 bu. 
Arroba..,....|Paraguay......... 25.32 Ibs. Oey eee ie DIRE yes 2s 02g vile 113% Ibs. 
Arratel or Libra! Portug: -}1.0119 Ibs. 0 BOSE Ae Scotland, Treland . .|}10 quarters. 
Arrob 2, AGRA « r Argentine Republic ES #2 We. Leagup (land) : Eereauay itis, .O=% eens ag 
¥ - 125.36 Ibs, -|Argentine Republic ois tbs. 
- 25.40 Ibs. :|Central America. ..|1.014 Ibs, 
“ “(liquid)|Cuba, Spain’ ‘and hile. , : 
Venezuela..:.... 4.263 gals. 
Arshine...... .|Russia.. 0s. 22... in. 
= 2 ON eae SE ee aa 5.44 sq. ft. Peru. .}1.0143 Ibs 
ATE wc. Sox +-|Moroeco.......... .12 Ibs. Uruguay. .}1.0143 Ibs, 
a) ae an 5 Venezuela... 2.22! 1.0143 Ibs, 
and Mexico....;. .0787 gals. fetrie§. 0. Sa.) 1.0567 liq. qts, 
Barrel........|/Malta aa " — oan SER 1 Ibs. 
= -/Spain (raisins)... ./100 Ibs. WANA’. 0. eae e 1.0791 Ibs 
Berkovets.. ..|Russia........... aoa Ibs. England’ <cimbes 50 cu. ft. 
Boll or Bole 4 ‘rbu. || Manzana.....|/Costa Rica....... acres. 
B ‘al. enamine Salvad’r| 1.727 acres. 
BOVIS, x. cscs state 5s 
India 
India (Bombay). 
India (Madras). 
Egypt. ene ee eeu e .05 Ibs. av, : 
itech H2 112 Ibs. coms 
575 Ibs. 
he Sat 124.45 Ibs, 
WE ey 175 Ibs, F 
b ROP we seed 1.333% Ibs. 1 
5 pape A The ag ‘ 
tS AS 224 Tbs. 43 ina Ibs. ees 
oe 2.12 Ibs. -|JAVa&.........-...+4136.16 Ibs. ; 
4.2631 gals -|Philippine Islands. |139.44 Ibs, 


Areeotine Bepublic 0. pe708 foot. A 
. 0.91416 foot, i 
. |27.9 inches, 
-/36. aa Ibs. 
othe 102 Ibs, 

:10.937 Ibs. 
:|Brigish: Empire. . sapley pone liq. at. 


sgelee 3205 dry at. Pe 
Great Britain. eee bas “ 
London (coal)... .. 36 bu. imper. 
preetes Republic bolic 28 Ibs 


weight)..... 
Dessiatine:. : : .. 


500, 75 ers, (troy) — 
:|5.96 Winch’t’r bu. 
5 pecks. 


4 Ton Space measure. . . .|40 cu. ft.. 
BE lage aly 351 Tone ea Denmark......... - 8.9480 Win. bu. 


Jip a tebe 264.17 gals. Tonde Land... seveees. (1.36 acres. 
i ihe ata Jo oes fe emia so. France...........|2204.62 lbs. av. 
U.S. gal.|| Tsubo........ oon sg bin ate et peat ee Ee . ft. 
0.88 g: od diss oho © wg {ODISIES, 5c )ol ois ta geen - 
.|15.432 grains. * Tuna... -. 2: |Sweden (wheat); 4.5 bu. 
.|2,471 Asan Tunnland,....f 0 “*  saese vice ene 1,22 acres, 
Vv. cba dvs ARmentne ape Dblic| 34.0944 inches. 
Macuhoerrant, Cost, Rica, 8'lv'd'r) 32.913 inches. 
Secwheccyacte oo $e eee 
Honduras. 
TE AERA Ma ey 
Chile and Peru 
IDB. ihe keg sie ce 
Russia. .... ae owlale 2. 
# Poland... 22.1). 


oo [8.2 
land..|85. es bu 
a, Hol Nes 6a 


“unit, The word also is used to Aecate ae 
oe weighs ee proportion of of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure gold ig _ 


ae 
eras G88 Gi86), fr carat at 200 200 milligrams is now very Be car 4 
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“4 UNITED STATES “AND BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES loomeanea t a 


1. British Imperial bushel= 1.03205 U. 8. ‘(Win- | both air and water at 62 degrees Fahrenhett. with hig 
the barometer at 30 inches. % 
; 4 yd ‘British Imperial bushel. The British gallon contains 277. 420° ‘British 
wed British quart dry ented cubic inches (277.418 U. S. cubic inches); and 8 
TU. dry quart =0. MCERChe Baish quart, gallons make 1 Imperial bushel 2219.36 British cubic 
eae Bittish bk oo gallon) = 1.20094 U. &. liquid | inches (2219.34 U. 8. cubic inches). 
The difference between the British inch and the _ 
; oe eae quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British S. inch comes from the fact that the equivalents 
art” ‘or gallon) SS fie metre in terms of the British yard and the 
Aes British patton: under the Act of 1878, is| U. S. yard are slightly different, as follows: 
fined as the volume of 10 standard pounds of 1 British yard = 39.370113 inches. 
distiea water weighed in air against brass weights, 1 U.S. yard = 39.37 inches. 


al 


ANCIENT GREEK AND ROMAN WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 


WEIGHTS. LONG MEACURE. 
= 18. 3 inches. 


21 - DRY MEASURE. MONEY 
Biel modus = 1 peck 2-9 pint. Roman quadrans = 1 1-10 mills. 
_ Attic choenix = 70 cu.in. = nearly 114 pints. y As = 1 3-10 mills 
medimnus = 3360 cu. in, = about 14 bushels. Sestertius = 234 asses = 3.58 + ponte 
\ SEIeUID ‘MEASUR Sestertium = 1,000 sestertii = $35.80. 
i Q Be Denarius = 4 sestertii = 14.35 + cents 
q Attle eyathug = 2.9. cu. in, = atts ¥ gill. Aureus = $4.50. 
5 on « 6 eyathus = 17.5 cu. in. =a little over Attle Obolus = 2.39 ++ cents 


Drachma: (6 obols) = 14.35 atents- 
12 cotyles = 210 cu. in. = .909 gall. Mina (100 drachmae) = $14.35-- 
LONG MEASURE. Talent (60 minae) = $8 et. tO; 


atabtt) foot: = 113-5 inches. The Greek stater weighed 134.75 grains avoirdunsl 
1bi ae 4 inches. and was worth $4; the Persian, $5.35. Each coin 
ft. 10 inches. ; was of silver, composed of 20 drachmas, each 
Furlong = 604 ft. 10 inches. drachma equal in value to 1914 cents, American 
\ Mile = 4,835 feet. money. 
? Reap 


t 


BIBLICAL WEICHTS REDUCED TO TROY WEICHT. 


ne-twentieth of a Shekel, 12 grains; | 10 pennyweight; the Maneh, 60 Shekels, 2 !bs. 5 
fa Shekel, pega SAE the Paekah | the Talent, 50 Manehs, or 3,000 Shekels 13s. Be 


COMPOSITION AND VALUE OF FOODS. 
: AEISCETTANEOUS. 

Ash Car- 
Sol-|Fat.| Pro-|({n-|1 Lb. Food Materials. | ids.|Fat. fein: Ash.|b’hy H Lb. 


ids. tein. Jorg.) 
Pet. | Pet.| Pct.) Pet. | Pet. \C°r 
i ae area: Pct. i ae C’'es||Fish & apimal foods: Hae ct. \C'Ves 
+12 19 570 f, sid 
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Oysters, avge 
Hens, eggs. 
Cows’ milk. 


4 
. 


> DOREANSCOCOMHHOWSON 
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: el water. 2 
: a achon (smelt). 202221. 
PP RIQUDGER, a0 Ldsieie« a'cieie « 
_ Haddock... 


. SB eileen alne's's 
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oOnmmw 
TRIM OST Croom 9.00 
b Otol Rio: POM OhObUNINNIR NM RIOOOSH 


5 
Vegetabis pt a 

0 Wheat bread... 
Wheat flour...... 
Grahate flout... 
Rye flour 2 
aay flo’ 

Beans 
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lorie is the amount of heat necessary to | heat and it hui oa 
e- temperature of 1 pound of waren? ae qnerey her outside the ge a 
‘ahr pone or, stating it another way, 1 rr GOO enna oh ae Gevelop enough hea 


1,900 
arch, if completely burned to produce gallons. ot water trom realtone 
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AVERAGE HEIGHT AND WEICHT OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


COMPILED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


WEST POINT BODY MEASUREMENTS. 


The authorities at tne United States Military 
Aeademy, at West Point, N. Y., have decided that 
cadets, at seventeen years of age, whose range in 
height varies from 64 to 71 inches should weigh 
from 110 to 128 Ibs.; their chest measure should be 
from 29 to 30% inches, and the chest expansion 
should range from 2 to Ried meer. 

At tne’ 2 ages, the rai 


eatse—Height, it 64 rs ‘72 inches; weight, 
17 40 136 iba cnet measure, 30% to 32 inches: 
chest expansion, 2 to 3 inches. 


HOW TO WRITE BILLIONS, TRILLIONS, ETC. 
(From Commerce and Finance.) 


The strain oh the Arabic notation that is inyolved 
in writing the enormous figures of European cur- 
reney circulations and debts bas driven many writers 
to fall back on “plain English” in writing round 
numbers, as, for instance, we ourselves last week 

German mark circulation as having 


fe tillions. 
e used the ward ““quintillion” in its 
Sioriess eave, which happens oS also its French 
sense, in Brital 


n and the ore European 
nomen: 
one ene? in Great Britain 
on the other, which it were we 


ap hes rest of 


to keep 


MEDICAL DIRECTORS AND THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


OF AMERICA. 
The weights are for parsons with shoes on, and without coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 po! 
- G@epending on height of fadividual and season of year. ? ab 
MEN. WOMEN. 
Hgt. | Het. | Het. | Het. | Het. | Het. Het. Het. | Hgt. | Het. | Het. | Het. > 
Age and and and | and | and | and | and | and || and | and | and | and | and_| and and 
Group gt. | Wet. | wet. | Wet.) Wet.) Wet.) Wet.) Wet.|| Wet.) Wet.) Wet.) Wet.) Wet.) Wet.) Wet. 
5 | BY 1" | 52" | 3") 5°47) 6’ 57) 56") 5°77) 4°71 bY | Bi" aM 5°3") 5747) 575% 
15-19 113 115 118 j| 121 | 124 | 128 | 182 } 136 110 | 112 | 114 | 117 |. 120 | 123 | 126 
20-24 119 121 124°} 127 | 131 | 135 | 339 | 142 113 | 115 | 117 | 120 | 123 | 126 | 129 
25-29 124 126 128 | 131 | 134 | 188 } 142 | 146 116 | 118 |} 120 | 122 | 125 | 129 | 132 
30-34 127 129 131 | 184 | 137 | 141 | 145 | 149 119 } 121 123 | 125 | 128 | 132 | 136 
35-39 129 131 183 | 1386 |} 140 | 144 | 148 | 152 122 | 124 | 126 | 129 | 182.) 136 } 140 
40-44 132 134 136 | 139 | 142 | 146 | 140 | 154 126 | 128 | 130 | 133 | 136 | 1389 | 143 
45-49 134 1R6 138.| 141 | 144 | 148 | 152 | 156 129 | 131 | 133 | 1386 | 139 | 142 | 146 
50-54 135 137 139 | 142 | 145 | 149 | 153 | 157 131 | 133 | 135 | 138 | 141!) 144 | 148 
5’8"| 5'9*) 5 107|5'11"| 6’ 6’ 1") 6 2") 6’37|| 5’67| 577) 5’8"| 5°97/5' 10715’ 117) 6” 
15-19 140 144 148 | 153 |} 158 | 163 | 168 | 173 130 | 134 | 138 | 141 | 145 | 150/] 155 
20-24 146 150 154 {| 158 | 163 | 168 } 173 | 178 || 133 | 187 | 141 | 145 | 149 | 153 | 157° 
25-29 150 154 158 ) 163 | 169 | 175 | 181 | 187 || 136 | 140 | 144 | 148 | 152 | 155 | 159 — 
30-34 154 158 163 | 168 | 174 | 180 | 186 } 192 || 140 | 144 | 148 | 152 | 155 | 158 | 162 
35-39 157 162 167 | 172 | 178 | 184 | 191 | 197 144 | 148 | 152 | 156 | 159 | 162 | 165 
40-44 159 164 169°} 175 | 181 | 187 | 194} 201 147 | 151 | 155 | 159 | 162 | 166} 169 | 
45-49 161 166 171 | 177 | 183 | 190 | 197 | 204 |} 151 | 157 | 162 | 166 | 170 | 170 | 173 
50-54 162 167 172 | 178 | 184 | 191 j| 198 | 205 152 | 157 | 162 | 166 | 170 | 174 | 177 
U. S. COV’T TABLE OF HEICHTS AND WEICHTS OF CHILDREN. 
Boys. GIRLS. Boys. GIRLS. 
AGE Height, Weight, | Height, | Weight, Height, | Weight, | Height, | Weight, or 
| dnches. | Pounds.} Inches. | Pounds. Inches, | Pounds.} Inches. | Pounds. sh 
20.6 7.6 20.5 7.16 36% 3054 355% 29% 
234 13 re eee 3615 31% , 3635 304% it 
26% 18 257 163¢ 36 34 31% 3614 3044 i 
27% 19k 263 173 37% 3234 36% 3035 ; 
2756 193% 7 1834 373% 32% 3634 3034 ; 
2844 203¢ 275 19} 37% 32% 37 31 
2834 207 277 194 387% 33% 374 31% 
29 21% 2834 2034 3816 334 37% 32 ts Afi 
2934 21% 28% 2034 38% 335% 373% 32% S44 
29% 22% 2934 21 38% 3334 38 wy 
30% 23 2944 2154 3834 3334 383¢ 38234 | 
3034 235% 30% 21% 38% 344% 384 33° * 
31% 241% BO by 225% 39 3416 3814 33% 
3134 2436 3034 22% 39 34% 38 ae 
31% 24% 31% 23% 394 35% 387 33 ; 
32% 2544 31% 23 3944 35% 39 33 A 
325% 25 32 24 41.6 41.1 41.3 39. f 
32% 25 3234 24% 43.8 45.2 43.4 43.3, 
3314 26% 325% 2514 45.7 49.1 45.5 47.5 
27 32% 255% 47.8 53.9 47.6 52.0 
#333 27 33% 263 49.7 59.2 49.4 57.1 
34 277 33% 26% 51.7 65.36] 51.3 62.4 
34k 221g 33% 27% 53.3 70.2 53.4 “68.8 
34 29 33% 27% 55.1 76.9 55.9 78:3 
B5ib 29% 34% 27% 57,2 84.8 58.2 88.7 - 
35% 2944 34% 27% 59.9 94.9 59.9 98.4 3 
.-| 35% 2914 34% 28% 62.3 107.1 61.1 106.1 a 
31 months...! 35% 304 35% 28% 65.0 121.0 61.6 112.0 


Nineteen years—Height, 64 to 73 inches; wee 
121 to a0" Ibs.; chest MBRORUTS, 30% to 32% inc 
chest expansion, 2 to 3 inch a 

years—Height, 64 win 74 inches; weight,= 
121 to obs inet chest measure, 31 to 3314 inches; . 
chest expansion, 2 to 3% inches. 

Twenty-one years—Height, “4 to 75 inches; 
weight, 121 to 167 lbs.; chest measure, 3114 to 32 
inches; ies expansion, 2 to 314 inches 

Twenty-two ears—Height, 64 to 76 pl Hs 
weight, 123 to 174 Ibs.; chest measure, 3144 to 3414 
inches; chest expansion, 2 to 4 inches. 


U.S.dnd Gt. Britain& 
‘ance. 
i % 
15000,000;000,000,000.: . : ‘quadriliion. :1, 
1,000,000,000, 000,000. “Quintillion. trill 


000,000, 0! 

* Our billion 4 called a milliard all over the 
eer n Continent. In.Great Britain it is called 
ndifferent. ently - milliard or a thousand millions. 

Thus while in France and this country the nota- — 
tion advances in periods of three figures, in Great 
G | of ax, and the rest.of Europe it advances in periods 

our sextillion being there a yaoussa trilons, 
and so on. 


$A! 


Expectation of Life in the United States. 


+ - s A ai'es saree a } lhe, le é Ne a ee es Nees F 

Ne ha - EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES. eee hen fee pie 
‘The following Life Tables, prepared by the Bureau curred in 1919 and 1920: in registration area and — 
of tes cnaisc, are based on the 1920 enumerated | relate to about 74 per cent. of the total! number of _ 
- population and on the births and deaths that oc- ‘ of inhabitants. Vidi messes een ete een 


“At 2 Yrs. 


State. | 


Male.! Fem. 


California. ..... 
Connecticut. ... 
_ Tiinois. . 
- Indiana. . 
Kansas... 


Kentucky. ....- 
Maryland. ,.... 

Massachusetts. . 
Michigan....-. 


AGH. Sate ska oh 


‘Virginia. Aer 5 
-Washington.... 8 
‘Wisconsin. ..+--| 58. 


_U. 8 Average! 55.33! 57.521 43.35 


: SPAN OF LIFE IN CHIEF AMERICAN CITIES. 
pats At Birth. ; At 22 Yrs. At 32 Yrs. 


_.l's1.65) 54.87 


oth a 
40.45 years 


.y ea A ‘ 
Each|Rte Per|Expect,||Age|_ No. 
p¥ ear. 00. |of Life. Living .|¥Year.} 1,000. jof 


43.133/2 .243) 
40.890}2.321 
38.569}2.391 


Pa 


NOWNH PON DEO 


69.804, 962 
68.842)}1.001 
67.841|}1.044 
66.797/1.091 
65.706]1.143 
64.563/1.199 
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Some Famous Old People of 1927. 


SOME FAMOUS OLD PEOPLE OF 1927. 


At what age is one to be classed as “‘old?’’ 

Five centuries ago a man was called old at fifty. 
In the nineteenth century few under sixty would 
admit that they were old. With so many hale 
and hearty men well on in years to-day, it seems 
well to keep the limit set by the Psalmist of three 
score years and ten in offering this Ust, by no means 
exhaustive, of famous old people of 1927. The 
age at the last birthday is given and the list is made 
up as of Oct. 1, 1927. 
100—George Dessaulles, Canadian Senator. 
99—-Emily Howland, New York State teacher: 
98—John R. Voorhis, President of the Board of 

Elections, New York. 
97—Ezra Meeker, Oregon pioneer. 
94—Prof. William F. Warren, former President of 

Boston University. 

Senator, 


93—-Chauncey M. Depew, former U. 

ANew York; James Brown Herreshott yacht 
builder, inventor. 

92—Mrs. William H. Felton of Georgia, first woman 
to be appointed United States Senator. 

91—Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli; Mme. Juliette 
se Eee French author; Dr. Georg A. Schweinfurth, 

entis 
90 Marvin Hughitt, railroad executive; Dr. Wil- 


liam Keen, surgeon and scientist. 
89—Sir 


Valeriano Wovbe Spanish commander in Sass in 
war of 1898; David A. Boody, former Mayor of 
Brooklyn, cier; Baron Okuro, Japanese manu- 
facturer, banker,and art collector. 

88—John D. Rockefeller, founder of the ‘operon 
Oil Co.; William P. Clyde, steamshi ape 

Phipps, philanthropist; Prince of I: ast 
of the sapepees genro. 

87—Georg: Beker, banker, New York; Thomas 
Hardy. O Ae novelist and poet; Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Edward H. Seymour, O. M.; 

count Mersey, English jurist; Gen. George W. ’ Win- 

gate, founder Public Schools Athletic League. 

86—Oliver Wendell Holmes, U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice; Georges Clemenceau, former Premier 
of France; Sir ward George Clarke, yee 
lawyer; ee Elichi Shibusawa, capitalist. 

Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, Presb; 
naaelawie 1 Richard Vincent jr. 
grower; Capt. Robert Dollar, ship 

84—Lord Trevathin. former Lord hit oor of 
; Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, N. 

(retired): Dr. F. L. Patton, former niente of 
Princeton University; Anna Dickinson, reformer, 
lecturer; Giovanni Giolitti, five times. Premier of 


ONE 

high on 4 York publisher; 

pcos Has U.S. A, Si Service 

reed ret * explorer: Francis Warren, 
S. Senator, ene ; Robert Bridges, 

Taaroke of England; "O'Connor, M. FF 

journalist; Rear A ainiral c. ray Chester, U.S. N. 


of State; Rear 


dmir: H. Br woson, 0; B, - (reth Fi 
é ‘is i Sid Morel 


Thomas ; Wailfen, 
81—The he Parl of aeenaood father-in-law of Princess 
Suse aeraNch Sine cus Aes Aone 
h eritic; Coun ppo 
Giaiearina ota ; dwar rd Adams, en- 


gineer, cased Niagar: 
80—Thomas A. ain an wonder: the Earl of Rose- 
a ere Premier of Great Britain; Arthur 
Hardy, author, diplomatist; the 
eras a Aberdeen, English statesman; Annie 
Seti eeind ofa Cem eal 
= 0! bs 
ind Ry Lankester, scientist; Dame Millicent 
ist. 
sae aie dort 
er, Tr; le ny = 
Fane: vneinate a e Pachmann, ; Nathan 


Straus, SLEIOneAG 3 nigianrtbropist: . Shaw. 
former Secretary of the Treasury; cae Earl of Bai- 
four (Arthur 33. British statesman, former denen 


je Rev. T. Davidson, Archbisho} 
{eaten terbury. seeat Admiral W..W Kimball ball, U. x 


Sa eee Be Forest, pres; FA etro- 


tan Museum of Art; Lord Atholstan, Montreal 
ae Princess Louise (Duchess of aunt ogo daugh- 
no of ooh eueen Victoria; Admiral Count 
; ‘in Japanese war. © 


751 
77—Rear Admiral Seaton Schroeder, U. 8. (re- 
tired); Rear Admiral Richard Wainwright. UN S.N. 


retired); Dr. Talcott Williams, journalist, edu- 
eator; the Duke of Wellington; Prof. Edward Ss. 
Dana, scientist, educator; Austen G. Fox, lawyer; 
Lord Stamfordham, private secretary to King. 
George V.; Field Marshal August von Mackensen 
rman General; Grand Admiral Alfred von 
Tirpitz, former head of the German Navy; Col. 
Robert W. Thompson, financier, President Ameri- 
can Olympic Committee; Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Tal- 
bot, P. E. bishop; Sir Edmund Gogse, English man 
of letters: John W. Griggs, jurist; Lilli Lehmann, 
operatic artist. 
77—Cyrus H. K. Curtis, journalist; Dr. Thomas 
G. Masaryk, President of Czecho-Slovakia; 
the Duke of Connaught; Augustine Birrell, British 
statesman, author; Lord Shaw, English jurist; Dr. 
David 1 Jayne Hill, former Ambassador, educator; 
Prof. William M. Sloane, President American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters: Henry W. Cannon, 
banker; Rose Coghlan, actress; Sir Thomas Lipton, 
merchant, yachtsman; Field Marshal Liman von 
Sanders, German General, commanded a 
Turkish’ aver: Dr. William Lawrence, P. 
Bishop of assachusetts; Gustav iindenthal, 
Lig a builder; Daniel Chester French, artist; 
Sir Basil Zaharoff; Dr. William H. Welch, path- 


ologist. 

76—Marshal Ferdinand Foch, Generalissimo of the 
ied Armies in the World War; Felix Adler, 
lecturer, educator; Thomas F. Ryan, financier; 
Henry Arthur Jones, dramatist; Dr. “Robert 
ae Surgeon; Count George Noble Plunkett, 
Irish publicist; Richard Henry Dana, lawyer; 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Emeritus of 
Leland Stanford jr. University; Fred Warde, 
actor; Sir Oliver Lodge, scientist. : 
75— Marshal J. J. C. Joffre, hero of the Marne; 
Brander Matthews, author, critic, educator; 
Edwin Markham, ‘poet; the Harl of Oxford and 
Asquith (H. H. Asquith), former Premier | of 
Great Britain; Paul Bourget, French author; 
Lieut. Gen._the Earl of Dundonald; fought in’ 
Boer War; Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, author, 


diplomatist; the Duke of Montrose; M. Mare cel, 
made ous by his wave; George Foster Pea- 


New York banker, publicist; George Moore, 
author; Timothy Cole, engraver; Emma Al 
D. B. E., er; John Bach McMaster, historian: 
Melvil Dewey, librarian; Robert Grant, author; 
Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, papal Secretary of State; 
Rey. Dr. Henry Pereira Mendez, New York rabbi; 
Haley Fiske, insurance president; F. H, Gillette, 
Senator from Massachusetts. 
ig ag Langtry (Lady de Bathe), English actress; 
Hall Caine, pores David Belasco; Elihu 
Thomson, electrician: F. Stevens, engineer; 
ill H. artist; wr Gen. Hugh L. aaa 
Sidies abehority, on Indians; Dr. A. A. Micha 
son, scientist. 
73—Dr. Adolph Lorenz, surgeon; George Eastman, 
head of Kodak Company and oe hilanthropist; 
Charles F. Thwing, educator; Sir Robert Borden; 
Canadian statesman; Franeis Wilson, actor; 
Admiral Bradley A. Fisk, U. S. N.; Prof. Albert 
Bushnell] Hart, historian; Sir William Flinders 
Petrie, Egyptologist: Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, U 
Army (retired). 
72—John Hays Hammond, mining engineer; Field 
Marshal Hubert Lyautey, Resident-General of 
Morocco; Samuel. Rea, railway President; John 
Philip Sousa, musician; J. J, Jusserand, Ambassa- 
a of France to U. 8. for 22 years; Timothy 
Hi , Governor-General of the Irish Free 


can ; Rear Admiral W. 8. 
Myron T. z 
William T. Hornaday, zoologist. 


7i—Bramwell Booth, General of the wrk cab 


Army; Ben J. 
Emeritus of Yale, 

tist; Viscount Haldane: British statesman; Mar: 
H. P. Petain, commander of French Army at 


Prof. Freud, psycho-analyst; 
hee Bernard w, author, dramatist; John 


Henderson, 


Cotton Dana, librarian; Dr. George F. Kunz, gem . 


; Count ern Japanese administra’ 
70° Pope Pius XI; Lawrence Lowell, President. 
of Harvard Guivenaey: Louis Marshall, lawyer; 
Sir E. A. T. Budge Wallis, Egyptologist; Princess 
Beatrice of Battenberg, daughter 0: Queen Vic- 
toria; Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State; Louis 
D. Brandeis, Supreme Court Justice; H. 


Fairfield Osborn, paleontologist; Grand Duke 
Nicholas, army commander-In-chief; 
Augustus Thomas, playwright; Lt.Gen Sir Robert 


en-Powell, founder of Boy Scouts. 


S 799. ie ra Se fore ya gt Sha a « 
The World’s Dimensions; Islands; Religz 
i DIMENSIONS OF THE EARTH; OCEAN DEPTHS . 
The superficial area of the earth is 196,940,000 | the International Geodetic and ys 
- square. miles—139,685,000 sduare miles of water | its session at Madrid as the standard spheroid f 
> and 57,255,000 square miles of land. international use. Dr. Hayford was awarded th 
The three great oceans comprise the Atlantic, | Victorla Medal of the Royal Geographica! Society in _ 
41,321,000 square miles; Pacific, 68,634,000 square | 1924 for his proof of his theory of Isostasy. => 
miles, and Indian, 29,430,000 square miles. The average elevation of the land above sea level 
3 There are about 1,000,000 square miles of lake | is approximately 1,300 feet. ; ay 
and river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 square The average depth of the ocean below sea level 
miles of islands in the seas. is 12,600 feet. 
“The equatorial circumference of the earth is The deepest place in the ocean yet, found is ip the 
_ (24.896 miles; the meridianal circumference, 24,854 | so-called Japanese ditch which runs from Japan 
‘miles. toward the Philippines. Here a depth of 34,210 feet 
~The length of one degree of longitude along the | was found by the German Cruiser Emden in 1927. 
“equator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude Previous extreme known depth was 32,644 feet 145 
. Tepresents four minutes of time. ‘The lines of longi- | miles southeast of Tokio. i. 
* tude are termed meridians. The highest mountain is Mount Everest, in the 
—. According to Keith Johnston, a degree of latitude | Himalayas, 29,141 feet. : 4 
measures 68.7 miles at the equator and increases This gives a range of 61,777 feet or more than 
0 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. 11% miles between the bottom of the oceans and 
The weight of the earth has been estimated at | the top of the land. : 
‘six sextillion (6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000) | tons, depth in the Atlantic Ocean is near 
ot: including the atmosphere, whose weight has | Porto Rico, 31,366 feet; in the Indian Ocean, 22,968; 
een estimated at more than five quadrillion (5,178,- 
00,000,000,000), tons. 
‘Phe diameter of the earth at the equator 1s 7,926.687 
miles, and through the poles, 7,899.964 miles. 
_ The difference between these two diameters is 
_ 26.714 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flattening }] at 14,000,000 
at the poles is thus 1 part of 297. square miles. 
_ The above equatorial and polar diameters were Areas in square miles of seas; Okhotsk, 580,000; 
‘determined by the late Prof. John Fillmore Hayford | Yellow, 480,000; Japan, 405,000; Andaman, 300,000; 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey in} North, 220,000; Red, 178,000; Baltic, 160,000; 
1910. His computations were adopted in 1924 by ! Hudson Bay, 472,000. 


AREA OF ISLANDS. 


Square | Square 
Miles. ISLANDS. “Miles. ISLANDS. 


a 


| 


Aus’ ....|2,974,581||Gov’nor’s, N. Y. 2 ae 
Azores oe Greenland aa 8 yard........} | 120))/Sakhalin...... 
Baffin Land...| 231,000)|Great Britain. . i ie 
‘Bahamas a.... 4,404||Guadeloupe G. . 688}| Mauritius. .... 
Balearic 1,935||Guam 
, 166 
2 Mindanao... 
Moluccas 
-3|| Nantucket... .. 6 
3 Newfoundland.}| 42,734|;Solomona..... 
iry@../..1| 2,807||Hokkaido..... New Britain... . Helena... 
‘Cape Breton...} 3,120)|Hongkong..... 32 aS. 
_ Cape Verdea.. 1,480]}Honshiua..... : 5,100}|Skye.... 2... 
Carolina.a..... O}/Ieeland....... New Ireland. .. 3 
: New Zealand a. B. 
North Devon. . 24,000)|Sumatra...... 


E 315||Prince Albe : OTB 2 ho 
Ses Ste 00||Prince Edward. Virgin, U.S. a.. 
cyte op eae Res — Be Wal Windward a = ; 
Raa orto Rico. ... 
Manh union... 2. sOllzansibar. 2... 
a Area of entire group. Japan does not include Fo L 
“not include islands annexed since 1900. Terre ie 


a et ROAD RELIGIOUS MEMBERSHIP OF THE WORLD. 
North South 


America. | America. | Europe. Total. 
2,000,000}1,500,000 331,500,00 © 
Catholios. SAL OOOO Ee 000,000 . 3,000, i, evades 1427000000 | y 
" 7,000,000} 3,000,000|6,000,000) 206,900,000 — 


.. -{116,000,000/61,900,000|455,000,000 
100,000} 10,000,000 
000 


;000 
T9OOOO isi 0s.) isetin ope 
150,000)... 2.2.22] 
600,000]... 2.2222]! 
Animists. 50,000) - | 45 0,000] -138'650'000 
,000, 5,650,000 
Miscellaneous. . ..-- -| 25,000,000] 2,000,000] ° 8, 0} - 18,000,000 -.| 870,000} "30,870,000 


‘Total Non-Christian| 30,000,000} 2,100,000) 20,000,000 979,000,000] 135,000, (01,000,000 167. 100,00 


KNse ae LS ae aed (Fit ars be mireerteles orb. eie dead ioe tebe, fer fee ts 
_ Grand total... . .{146,000,000|64,000,000|475,000,000/1,013,000,000]143,000,000!8,500,000 1,849,500 000° 


_ ‘The number of Jews in New York City pow number | 3,600,000 Jews in the ates, Over 126,000 in 
Bee act oy 600, int 126.000 ir 
proximately 1,700,000, according to an estimate | Canada; 3,500,000 fn Pond. 3288 000 ee 

; 295,000. in Ein otland, — 


made in 1924 by Dr. H. 8. Linfield of the Bureau of | Russia in Europe; 295, glan 
Jewish Social Research. | Wales oud Northern ireland. ¢: hes 
a: < There were, at that time, he thought, about | Jews, AROS SEF ASSIGN a Nae 

a pe . 7 ‘ “ei . i. } , 
me cs fers 


The World’s Area 


DISTRIBUTION OF AREA 

The United States with its outlying possessions 

occupies 6.5 per cent. of the world’s land area and 
embraces 7.2 per cent. of its population. 

The area and population of the -largere countries 

and of the continental divisions of the earth are 

shown in the following table, which gives separate 


REGION Sq. Miles.| Population. |Pct. Distrib. 
Area.; Pop. 
Aggregate .....|57,255,200]1,748,000,000] 100 .6] 100.0 
Cont. divs.: 
ATCA ns < oe 11,622,619 rea ,000,000} 20.3) 8.1 
America, NO. | §/589;257} 136;000/000] 15/0! 7.8 
America, So. .| 72570/215 ‘000; 13.2) 3.7 
AA 17,206,000 921;000/000 30.0} 52.7 
Australasia, 8,312,613 9,000, 5.9] 0.5 
” Europe 3,872,561) 476,000,000} 6.7} 27.2 
Polar R Regions OBE FAG Es en ae. x Se. 
Countries 
(incl. deps.): 
ae Emp. ..|13,406,103] 441,595,965} 23.4' 25.3 


epulation of the world was estimated, in 
May 183 patent ER pacar f dgures | 
prepared by the secretariat of the League of Nations. 
Of the total population approximately 1,580,000,- 
000 persons occupy territory “within the orbit of the 
league,”” Approximately 7p per cent of the total pop- 


and Population. 753 


AND POPULATION OF THE EARTH. 


figures for the eleven countries or empfres, each 
having a population, according to the latest census 
or estimate available, in excess of 25,000,000. The 


anepae sheen: here is the usual Foe rg 
000, or estimates range from - 
000,000 to '440,000,0 “te 
REGION Sq. eae Population. |Pct. Distrib 
Area.) Po 
China....... 4,277,170. ,000,000} 7.5) 22 % 
ussia....... ,8,273,130 33,442,065] 14.5] 7.6 
Wit cde. 3,743.52 125,624,278} 6.5) 7.2 
France. ..... 817,797 1525,039} 10.2] 5.7 
Japan....... 260,738 80,704, 0.5) 4.6 
Germany 85,889 59,858,284) 0.3) 3.4 
Netherlands 961,569 001, 1.6] 3.3 
Maly. ei 1865 888, 1.3) 2.3 
Bragil.,..... 3,276,358 37° Bg 605} 5.7} 1.8 
arnt ite 149,140 2,447] 0.2] 1.6 
countries. .. .|17,312,712 mee 30.3] 14.3 


ae are nationals of states which do not belong 
the Ra ae According to pee Ee ed by 


Prof. . M. East of Harvard Uniy ye {150,000 
Seer He i ee every day, and 100,000 die. He 
says population a become stationary 


ys Uni: 
at 200, 000; 000" batere 2000 A. D. 


THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


pe eeon to Dr. A. Hrdlicka, curator, Division of 
Haeropoloey. «d United States National 
Mien W , three main human races 


are recognized today. which’ are: 1, the whites; 2, the 
yellow-browns; and 3, the blacks. 'Each one of these 
shows a number of sub-races or types which are often 
called “‘races” also. The principal of these are: 

Whites; The Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 
the Nordics. 

Yellow-browns: The Mongoloids, the Malays and 
the American Indian. 


AMERICA DEVELOPING DISTINCT TYPE. 

An American type of man is deveioping. in =] 
older American stock this type has already reached 
@ point where it is possible, without much difficulty, 
to dis ish it from the peoples of other countries, 

This the conclusion of Dr. Ales Hrdlieka, 
anthropologist of the Smithsonian Institution of 
i tga PD. C., based upon many years of 

scientific measurements and study of oes whom 
he designates as “Old Americans,’’ and of the im- 
migrants differing from the original stock. 

“The work, as now completed,” says Dr. Hrdlicka, 
“shows that the older stock has approached the 
formation of a distinct American type. This type 
= still the nearest to that of its main progenitors, 

the British, but in stature. in physiognomy and in 
behavior it is already more or less different — 
. Th ak ert ote 3 ot ine, “go far as it has been 

“The American type of man, so 
developed,”” adds, ‘‘is aracterized by tall 

’ stature, being the —- of all the tbe ‘oups of 

white people, by, on the average, a 
mentation of the hair, with scarcity of adult i bigads 
and on thc of ‘blacks; a prevalenty mised brown 
eyes, or t ones showing mo 

. admixture: by an polnaion,  pepoaee” ie youth, to 

& sinewy lerness; and by other 

| “The main characteristics of) its pensvics. are, in 


tle ‘sent | r 


a except haps in industrial, — oc- 


rah casionally in religious endeavors. 
type, contrary to recent unscientific belief, 
My is not ob iter it is not even nearer the Nordic than 
| it is to the Alpine. Like the British, it is an inter- 
| mediate ty e. The head and ony are on the rahe 

mesocep! ; but there is a wide range of v: on 
| with a considerable percentage of braeby. 

“The ee: fe Fe m strong in those working 


Zousculars oe 4 gupqued Jane. a4 cheek- 
bones in evalently mental occu 
in those in prevalenty me migrati oe ticks | op 


ane g Jast one hundred years this 


ads ye! 


: 153,723] _ 170,803 
} 6:28 Rie 9,1 
| Se087) 07-094! 17496481 sear 


Blacks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen: 
the Melanesian Negroes and Austrailans and the 
African Negroes. 

Population of the world by races under 3 slightly 
different classification is estimated as  follows— 
Indo-Germanic a Aryan (white), 821,000,000; 
Mongolian or Bite) 7, oer RED), 645,000,- 
000; Semitic (white) $7 Negro and Bantu 
(black), 139,000,000; ‘Mi alay and Polynesian (brown), 
40,000,000; ' American Indian, north and south 
(red. half breeds), 28,000,000. 


country has reeeived, proportionatel ay 32 zo es its renner 
ethnic componen: many more 
Scandinayians, I Ss, Slavs and sag saa a 
considerably smajler percentage of Scotch, Welsh, 
, Dutch and French. 


robably more than quin- 
in wu probably 

Irish, with also a tinge more of Soanainayian ae 

3h, 

rouge gnee of Italian, Slay, and’ Jewish blood 
an form 

eSB e FS erent. bulk of the population remains, how- 

ever, in origin of Lestat Bais . OF at least Western 


Euro 
ety miles from the Depreat Reve? of 


spe" ameneas ee there ¢: 
is th on, after research 


e conclu 
Of the pes | 
Eastern TR 


true to that of the 
Dibabty take tee * aie, Aart 
ue. women and pottery en et BY 


in bi and eve the 
ae Sra of their lan; a Ma bial e pin j 


B DES AND B TTES. 
renee i relic, Cheick uel a i igaeedieao 
conc! 
Tesla 1G Ames Hh, i ON aE 
(2) one-half eae and over four-t of the 
f show dark (or ‘‘medium Tone) 
hair; } in enetoury of the I three- enths 
of the females t k wi'’) to 


( 
near black ip ap roximat nt in the 
males a bul a ttle pm mare in the | Slee Sate ane hair 
f' n 2.6 per hi 
Py Oe ok es Pere Uae near 
Ar Res fur! 


ype: 8 proceeds 
apparently faster in t Te aie males ita the ee 
that the m. lose hair ROOD ET, more rap: 
ane much more extensively than h the femalés. 


WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


Officers Total ‘ nil 

ot te Sehools freachers Ae ag Mobb shi 
No. Ameriea|195,343 |2,459,799|17,510,830|19, 19,070,628 23 Anica "798.187 187| "768 567 567 
SAS Be ee $001 | Malevsia.- 753°723|  869;705 
West Indies. | 53°336| g06'sao] 8.2921 " Total... .|347,001|3,520,192|20,157,419|32,677,611 
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: (1921). 84.8; 
(1891) 75.4; (1881) 70.7; 


Illiteracy in Foreign Countries. 


ILLITERACY IN FOREIGN OCUNTRIES. 


Albania—No official data on illiteracy. The per- 
centage is estimated by government authorities at 
30.0 in the south, and 75.0 in the north. In 1926, out 
of a population of 832,000 there were 24,000 pupils 
and 854 teachers, F 

Argentina—Plementary education, 6-14 years. 
is compulsory. At the last national census, in 1914, 
the percentage of literacy was 62.1, and, for each 
nationality, was—Argentine, 64.0; German, 91.0; 
‘Austro-Hungarian, 69.0; Spanish, 69.5; French, 83.0 
English, 92.0; Italian, 61.5. The percentage of liter- 
acy was highest in the Province of Buenos Aires— 


7.0. 

Australia—Elementary education is compulsory. 
The (census) percentages of those able to read and 
write are— (1911) 84.5; (1901) 80.0; 
(1871) 62.4. Able to read 
only——(1921) 0.03; (1911) 0.04;: (1901) 0.21; (1891) 
0.34; (1881) 0.61; (1871) 1.07. The number of per- 
sons of school age and over unable toread is not accur- 
ately known, because the cefsus percentages under 
that head “include a large proportion of children 
under five years of age.” The percentage of marry- 
ing persons signing the register with a mark was— 
(1921) 0.17; (911) 0.55; (1901) 1.32; (1891) 2.34; 
(1881) 5.56; (1871) 13.49; (1861) 24.60. 

In Tasmania the percentage of literates was 87 per 
cent in 1921, as against 48 per cent in 1861. 

Austria—Hlementary education is compulsory. 
According to, the 1924 census, illiteracy has been re- 
duced to 4 per cent. 

éium—The percentage of illiterates was— 
1900) 19.1; (1890) 25.0; (1880) 30.26. 

Bolivia—Elementary education. is compulsory. 

In 1900 the percentage of illiteracy ae the whole 


The popula- 
6,682,072. 


European resid 
Chile—Elementar, 
ee of those able to read, in the general pope 


1854) 


males, 51.2; females, 49.5. 


_"China—Education on a Western basis since 1905 
has spread among all classes of Chinese, but there are 
no recent figures on illiteracy. According to a state- 
ment in 1925 by the Chinese National Association of 
the Mass Education Movement, the percentage of 
Wliterates then was 80.0. oat, 
Colombia— According to the census of 1918 the 
Ese of illiterates in the whole population 
(5,855,077, of whom 158,428 were Indians) was— 
Tead, but not write, 2.04; neither read nor write, 


Cuba—Elementary education is compulsory. In 
1919, the percentage of illiteracy in the whole popu- 
lation was 27.0, as against 80.0 in 1861. 

Czechoslovakia—Education 6-14 years is com- 
pulsory. According to the 1921 census, the percent- 
age of illiterates in the whole population was 7.02. It 
varied, as follows: in Bohemia, 2.1; in Moravia, 2.65; 
in Silesia, 3.12; in Slovakia, 14.71; im Sub-Car- 
pathian Ruthenla, 50,03. : 

Denmark—Elementary school instruction, 7-14 
years, is compulsory. ‘There are no government 
statistics on illiteracy. ‘The ulation in 1921 was 
3,289,195, and the number of children at school was 
476,400. ‘The official Yearbook for 1926 says that 
on Jan, 1, out of 468,592 school children, 625 were 
without education on account of insanity. - 

Egypt—BHlementary instruction was made com- 
oer under the 1923 Constitution; and, since then, 

to 700 new public schools have been built each 


year, In 1917, the percentage of illiterates in the 


general population was 92.1;—among Moslems, 
94.7; among Orthodox, 82.9; among Catholics and 
Protestants, 53.1; among Jews, 56.2. 
Estonia—Elementary education is compulsory. 
In 1926 the percentage of illiterates was 3.0. 
Finland—Blementary education is compulsory. 
In 1920 the percentage of illiterates in the whole pop- 
ulation over 15 years was 1.0 (1.1 for males, 0.9 for 
females). It was 0.5 in cities, and 1.1 in rural com- 
munities. Among Evangelical Lutherans it was 0-6; 
Baptists, 0.03; Orthodox Church, 23.2; Catholics, 


pel age 0: er: g 
recruits was (1924) 8.89; (1920) 4.74; (1910) 4.28. 
The considerable increase for the Class of 1924 is 
attributed to the fact that many were deprived of four 
important years of schooling during the war perlod 
1914t0 1918. When all the available male population 
was serving with the colors, boys from 10 to 14 years 
of age were employed in the fields. : 
The number of persons in France, 15-60 years, who 
could neither read nor write was—(1910) 2,055,000; 
(1900) 3,097,000; (1870) 10,008,000. In 1924-5, 
there were 3,736 elementary (‘‘infant’’) schools, with 
366,797 pupils. 
rmany—Elementary instruction, 6-14 years, is 
compulsory. Based on an estimated Recap of 
64,000,000 in 1927, the percentage of illiteracy in the 
whole population, 6 years and over, is approximately 
0.03. ‘This estimate is from an official source. There 
are no government figures on illiteracy since 1918. In 
1922 there were 52,763 public elementary schools, 
beg Se re, pupils; and 675 private schools, with 
.584 pupils. 
Greece—Elementary education is compa. In 
1907 the percentage of illiterates was 57.2. 
Hungary—Blementary school attendance, 6-12 


| years, is compulsory. By the 1920 census, the per- 


centage unable to read and write was 15.2 

India’ (British)—Hlementary education is obliga- 
tory. According to the census of 1921, the number of 
illiterates, unable to read and te, was 142,623,691 
Males out of a total male population of 162,465,129, 
and 150,807,889 females out of a total female popula- 
tion of 153,590,102. 

This was a total of 293,431,580 illiterates in a total 
population of 316,055,231 in that part of India jn 
which illiteracy was under inquiry. There were 
2,887,249 persons enumerated in tracts where literacy 


was not recorded, including Burma, Kashmir, the , 


hae gh Frontier Province, and the Andamans and 
cobars. 
The percentage of literates 5 years and over, by 
religions, in 1921, was—Hindu, 7.5; Sikh, 6.8; Musul- 
man, 5.4; Christian, 28.5. The persons with a knowl- 
edge of English numbered 2,500,000. 
Ireland—Education is compulsory for children 
6-14 years. There are no separate illiterate data for 
northern Ireland or for the 


The percentage of illiterates 
lation 5 years and over were: ) 
46.8; (1861) 38.7; (1871) 33.4; (1881) 25.2; (1891) 
18.4; (1901) 13.7; (14911) 11.9. In all of Ireland 
(1911), 3 per cent of the whole population of 4,390,219 
could not write but could read. wa 
In the Irish Free State, in 1923, 2.6 cent of the’ 
grooms and 1.4 per cent of the brides signed the mar- 
Ylage register with a mark. 

taly—The percentage able to read was: (1871 
31.0; (1881) 38.0; (1901) 51.0; (1911) 62.0; (i921) 
73.0. us, by the census returns, illiteracy has de- 
creased in the last fifty years from 69 per cent to 27 
per cent. In 1921 the number of persons 6 years and 
over who could read was 24,822,070 out of 34,223,361. 
The Hoda ten 2 of males who could read was 76; of 
females, 70.- In-1911 the centage was, males 67 
females 58. In that year the percen 
ranged from 11.0 in Piedmont to 69.6 in Calabria. 
Elementary education is compulsory and illiterates 
are under various disabilities. i 


among the whole Rope 
(1841) 53.0; (1851) 


of 1,500,000 is in Vidzem 
Mexico—Blemen 


e-of illiteracy 
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Illiteracy in Foreign Countries; W orld’s Languages. 


whole poaeon in 1925 as 62.0, as compared witn 
80.0 in 1910. In 1925, schools numbered 11,704; 
pupils, 985,819. 

etherlands, The—Elementary education, 7-13 
Wie: is obligatory. There are no official.data on 
literacy in the general population. The percentage 
of illiterates among army recruits was—(1926) 0.17: 
(1925) 0.32; (1924) 0.27; (1923) 0.35. The percent- 
age among navy recruits was—(1926) 1.50; (1925) 
0.40; (1924) 0.70; (1923) 0.40. ‘The percentage of 
persons signing in 1918 the aE register with a 
cross was—males, 0.22; females, 0.41. 

New Zealand—The census of 1916, the latest on 
literacy, showed the percentage of the whole popula- 
tion (exclusive of Mooris), 5 years and over unable to 
Tread or write any language at 4.48 for males and 3.86 
for females; combined rate, 4.17. The percentage of 
illiterates 10 years and over (exclusive of Mooris) was 
1.19 for males and 0.82 for females; combined 1.0. 

The figures of illiterates include those whose lack 
of education arises from physical or mental ailments, 
and the proportion to the population of those who are 
physically or mentally capable of acquiring the rudi- 
ments of education. For fifty years a system of free, 
universal and compulsory education has been jn 
force in New Zealand. 

Nicaragua—FElementary instruction is obligatory. 
The education officials estimate illiteracy in the whole 
population at 40.0 per cent. There are no govern- 
ment statistics. 

Norway—There are no government statistics on 
fliteracy. _Elementary school attendance is com- 
pulsory. The percentage of those able to read and 
write is over 95.0, it is said. 

Poland—Elementary education is compulsory. 
The census of 1921 gave a total population of 27,176,- 
717, among which were 6,581,307 illiterates over 10 
years of ape: te 4 were, by age groups—10 to 14 
years, 1,051,460; 15 to 19 years, 751,749; 20 to 29 
years, 1,023,911; 30 to 39 years, 918,137; 40 to 59 
years, 1,835,302; over 60 years, 1,000,748. 

Porto Rico—Elementary education is compulsory. 
In 1920 the percentage of illiterates was 55.0. 

Portugal—Elementary instruction is compulsory. 
‘The percentage of illiteracy a ansaid 80.0, it is 
Stated. There are no recent cial statistics. 

Roumania—Education is compulsory. In 1909 
the percentage of illiterates in the whole population 
over 7 years was 60.16. In 1910 the percentage of 
illiterate reo — i was 41.0. There are no census 
returns on the su " 

Russia, Soviet—Education is obligatury. In 1897 
the percentage of illiteracy was 69.0. In 1926 there 
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were 100,748 elementary schools, with 9,468,830 
agate There are no recent data on illiteracy, which 

least in “White Russia,” Leningrad, and, Moscow, 
and greatest in the Caucasus. 

Siam—The estimated population in 1921 was 
9,221,000, of whom 833,972 males and 88,756 females 
could read and write. y these figures, the percent- 
age of illiterates was 90.0. With the establishment of 
compulsory national education and the provision of 
modern primary and secondary schools with a cen= 
tral university—The -Chulalankarana—in Bangkok, 
the capital, the latest returns of the ministry of Edu- 
cation, for 1926,, give an illiteracy rate of 9.22% 
among the male population. The rate for women is 
being lowered, but is still higher than males. 

Spain—Elementary instruction is compulsory. 
In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy was—read but not 
write, 1.77; neither read nor write, 59.35. In 1860, 
over 75 per cent could nolther read nor write. 

Sweden—Elementary education, 7-14 years, is 
obligatory. 
elementary schools. The percentage of illiteracy is 
estimated at approximately 5.0 in Stockholm and 
other cities. 

Switzerland—Elementary school attendance is 
compulsory. There are no government statistics on 
illiteracy. In 1910, there were 27,346 marriages, and 
only 106 grooms and 128 brides signed the register 
Withacross. Of the 106 grooms, 97 were foreigners, of 
whom 94 were Italians. Of the 128 brides, 112 were 
foreigners, of whom 105 were Italians. 

Union of South Africa—The census of 1918 
showed the following literacy percentage in the 
European population 7 years and over—able to read 
and write, 94.57; ableto read only, 1.50; able neither 
to read nor write, 1.99; unspecified, 1.94. The per~ 
centages of those Europeans 10 years and over able 
neither to read nor write was—(1918) 1.24; (1911) 
-2.34; (1904) 4,11. 

United Kingdeom—There are no recent official 
statistics on illiteracy, according to the Secretary of 
the Board of Education, London, which has super- 
visionJover Ener Scotland, and Wales. ane Des 
centage is . Education is compulsory in Eng- 
land and Wales between 5 and 14 years; in Scotland 
up to 15 years. In 1914, in England and Wales, 0.8 
per cent of men and 1.0 per cent of women signed by 
mark their marriage r ters. In Scotland, in 1922, 
ae percentage of men thus] signing was 0.2; of women, 
0 


“Uruguay—Primary education is obligatory. In 
1908 the percentage of illiteracy was 39.8 in the popu- 
lation other than aboriginal. 


THE PRINCIPAL LANCUACES OF THE WORLD. ' 
(By Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, Managing Editor of the Standard Dictionary.) 


There are said to be 3,424 spoken languages or 
dialects in the world, distributed as follows: America, 
1,624; Asia, 937; Europe, 587; Africa, 276. 

The English language is spoken by more than 
180,000,000 of peopie; German, by more than 120,- 
000000: Ruasian, +90,000,000; French, 60,000,000; 
Spanish, 55,000,000; Italian, 40,000,000; Portuguese, 

Although the war has added some few words to 
the english language, the number is Jess than 10,000. 


: table Ei language contains approxi- 
Nat 7760.00 wor: Possibly 300,000 —— terms 
stigmatized as noncé, obsolete, vulgar, é] 

nat Mee 7 re or neyer sought in dic- 


5 therefo: 

tionaries designed for the home. 
of oe centile et ki op 
nsists scientific nh seld: 

ie textbooks ‘and So  erobale, @becleesnt or obsolete 


; estimates of the wontres English words 
Seg made at different . On the baty 


’s Prayer, George Hickes calculated 
nine-ten' ei our words. W : 


to th Sa n ee fe 6. 
x0 r 

80 per cant. Saxon; 30 including 
those received through French; 
es a per Hat on jources. 
recent } 

r, which appr. : 

eet Royn te caw oman 

E is e 
lo-Saxon and ary Boh: Geman, 


are oka BK G 54: Coated from 
poate og Sijdule Dutch 4 renee yp, Sean 
from. os ie High an, 27; French from 
(@) « German, 164; French from (4) Teu- 
onie, 225; Freneh fpomance ages), ; 

ch from Latin, 4, ; French from Late Latin, 
£25; ‘Preneh from Italian, 162. . ; 


Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from 
Greek direct or fe Latin, Fr 
or other sources, 2.493; Slavonic, 31; Lithuanian, 1. 
Asiatic: Aryan languages, including Persian and 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan languages, 20 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 
Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, includi 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tatar, Australian, 135; 
African , 32; American, 102; hybrid, 675; 
unknown, 12. ‘otal, 19,160. 


bul of the New Standard Dictionary — 
Me you a e ates pporostmaiay } 


of the English 
455,000 words. words of our speech 
be added, the total, as shown by the Oxford His- 
torical Dictionary, would seach 

the English tongue, living and dead. 

The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- 
Konversations-Lexikon) contains not more than 
300,000 words, including personal names. 

Grimm's Dictionary of the German Language 
contains enpreximatey 150,000 words; Littre’s 
Dictionary of the French Fepnauages 210,000 words; 
Dahi's Dictionary of the an enguare, 40,000 
words; Carlos de Ochoa's Dictionary of the Spanish 
Language, 120,000 words; Petrocchi’s Dictionary of 
the an Language, 140,000 words. 


hief artificial, “international” or “universal” 
alee are, in the order of their appearance, 
ith the pemes. of sane inventors, een A plc a 
ohana M. Sehleyer, any. 

polapue ee: r L. L. Za “f off, Warsaw. 
‘and Myrana (1889) J. S. Kempten, 


Germany.. 
Mondolingue (1890). é 
ianaiversei (1893) Eugene Heintzeler, Germany. 
ert ey att 

Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenber; 


ic, Germany. 
, ad. 
Ro. (1906) Rev. BE, P. Foster, Marietta, Obto, 


In 1925, there were 680,249 pupils in’ 


00,000 words for 


First Rate (at Lloyd's) 
Assistant-Adjutant-General 


Bachelor ‘of Arts; able-bodied seaman 


Be A. B. GC. F. M.American Board of Commissioners for 


Foreign Missions 


heer TS 


Abp.} { Archbishop 
A. CG. ‘ Ante Christum (before Christ) 
A.D. Anno Domini 
A.D. G. pe nas 
Adj. Adjut 
ad lib. ad Hoitum (at discretion) 
dm. dmiral 
Advt. Advertisement 
Aet., Aetat. Aetatis (aged) 
chee American Expeditionary Force 
American Institute of Architecture 
AS i M. E. te pia Institute of Mining En- 
gineers 
A.M. Ante Meridian (before mid-day): 


world); Master of Arts 
‘Associate National Academician 


Corp: 
Seactent ee of Hibernians 


Bachelor of Architecture 
Baronet | 

Battalion 

Before Christ: lint Columbia 
Bachelor of Civil L 

Bachelor of Divinity. : 
Bachelor of Engineering 
Bachelor of Letters 

_ Bachelor of Laws 

‘British Medical Association | 
rcuelon of Music 


Bae ee. Brigadier 
Bachelor of Surgery 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Theology 
Blessed Virgin Mary 
Centigrade 

. Chartered Accountant 
Of Cambridge University 
Of Sar Somme (Abp’s sig.) 
Captain , 

Cavalry 

Companion of the Bath 


pire 
cil euiieer } 
Compare 


oa neon ot Honour (Eng.); 


ar Hou! 
a Chemical Engineer 
Chaplain 


Chief Justice 


- _ George 
- Commanding Officer 
_ Cash on Delivery 
_ Colony; Colonel 
_ College; Collegiate 
Choe 
Command: 
om.-in.Chf. Commander tnachtet 
_. Commander 
Commissioner 
Corporal; Corporation 
- Companion of the Star of India 


deemer (Redemptorist Order) 
hundredweight 
Democratic 

British Empire 
Doctor of Civil Law 
Doctor of Ht Theology 
Doctor of Divinity 
Toots of Dental Surgery 


Neer delineavit) he drew 
(L. deleatur) delete vn 


ng Cross 


» Ls paonticuteant 
Dilite.,D.Lie, Doctor of Literature 


oepaen of the Indian Empire 
Companion of St. Michael and St. 


Anno Mundi (in the year of the 


eee and New Zealand Army 


AJP. Associated 
A. O.M.G. Sperttent-chartermianor-Gonérat 
RORS As Associate of the Royal Academy 
ALU. Cc. Anno urbis conditae (from the founda- 
* tion of the city) (Rome) 
B. Bachelor of Arts 


Commander Order of the British Em- 


Commissary General; Consul General 


Court 


Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
esroues of the Royal Victorian 


- Dame NL aT aS Order of the 


(at at Be 
A g Oo K* g 

i) 

yy 


ABBREVIATIONS IN COMMON USE. 


D. O. M. 


R. A. M. 
-R.A.S. 


F.R. C. P. 


F. R. Cc. S. 
F. R. G. S. 


F.R.1. B.A. 


G. C. B. 
G. GC. 1. E. 


G. GC. M. G. 
G. G. S. I. 
G. CG. Vv. O. 


K. C. 
K. CG, B, 


- Dominus 


Society 
poe ns mo the moval Institute” of 


Knight of the. Bath. h (seldom. used); 


Deo Optimo Mario! (7 (to Goa the 4 | 


Best and Greatest, 


Doctor; Debtor. 
Drachm. 
Doctor of Science 
Distinguished Service Medal - 
Distinguished Service Order ~ 
died without ees 
Doctor of Theol ae 
(L. Deo’ volentay: Fhod mat 
hen weight 
ecinio (folded in 
Entorscenstay of York 2p" s- ae 
Ecclesiastical 
Doctor of Education 
Master of Education — 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary . 
(L. exempli gratia), for example 
English 
Fahrenheit 
Fellow of the American Geographical 
Society 
Free and Accepted Masons 
Fellow of the British Academy - 
Fellow of the Geological Society | 
Field-Marshal 
Folio (a sheet of paper folded once) 
Free on boardj 


French 
Fellow of the Royal Academy: oft Music 
Fellow ba the Royal Astronomical 


Societ; 
wolews oe the Royal College of Physi- 


Felon of the'Royal College of Su 
Fellow of the Royal Geograp 


eons 
cal 


British Ar 
Fraulein (Miss) Ger. } 
Fellow of the Royal Society ~ 
Fellow of the Society of Fee 
Fellow of the Zovlocical Seuiseee s 


= : 
Knight Grand-Cross of. ‘the Bath. a 
Knight . Grand Commander of the ‘ 
Indian Empire - 
Rnignt ee Cross of St. “Michael 


sens Grand Co 
Knight Grand ‘commander of the Star 
Knight Grand C t Royal 
ran TOSS 0} 
torian Order z ‘im 


General Officer Comm: ding _ 
Governor ° = 4 

Government ’ 
General Post Office Ce 


His Majesty’s Ship ots 
Dore Rewer G i sey a 


Headqu I ud) 
His can fies, SR al Hi -hness : ah? . 
His (or Her) Serene Highness 4 


Thidem (in nthe same place) Rat 


id est. ( ie 
ie canknown) Msi | 
esus a proroinure eee (Jesus. 8, the. { 


wiour © 


Knight Bachelor, ench. 
Knight Commander ard the aie 


Empire 
King's Counsel: hte of Go 


Knight Commander ot the Bath 


yp Neat ee 


esata in Common Uee. Sepa CY | 


P.O. 


t-Commander of St Micbael a a 


a4 
Ost ee St. George. 

Knight Commander of the St: ft 

India Shh 


Knight Commander of the Royal Vic- 5. R. 


torian Order Pron 

Knight < of the Garter x ! 
_ Kilometre Fare 

e Prox. 
ee Biux Bat P.S. 
Knight of St. Patrick t. 
pone ot the Thistle 2. 

By a oO. 
latitude E. D. 
Peegnn ce 
don County. Council 

Lord Chi Q.E. F. 
(Literarum Seperate Doctor) 

Doctor of Literatur Q. M. G, 
Licentiate in Medicine (Eng.) is Vis 
Doctor of Literature &.. Rep. 
Doctor of Letters R.A. 
Bachelor of Laws R. A. F, 
Doctor of Laws R. A. M,C. 
Master of Laws R. Art. 
logarithm R. ‘Ac Ss 
longitude = - B.S. 


Lieutenant R, E. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rear-Adm, 
Lieutenant-General —— 
Septuagint R. FE, A. 

Se reng tga (moon) R. G. A. 
Master of R. H. A, 
Major-General R. H. G. 
Marquis R. I, 
Mathematics; Mathematical 

Bachelor of Medicine R. 1. B.A. 


Master of Business Administration RF. 
bya of the Order of the British 


Ss yg la tad "Se! era. me SS ae 


Post Office; Postal Order 
‘opulation 
Parish Priest 


aes a 
( ieee Pour prendre conge (to take 
¥ 


Prise ring (The) 


Professor \ 
Pro tempore (for the time being) 
Provost; Provision: “« 
Proximo (next) : 
i ae (postscript) ; he sianeaia a 
in 
Private (soldier) 
Please turn over 
Queen's Counsel 
Quod erat demonstrandum (which 
was to be demonstrated), applied 
to a theorem 
Quod erat faciendum (which was to 
be done); applied to a problem 
Quartermaster-General 
quod vide (which see) 
Republican 
Royal ie ee Royal Artilry 
Royal Air Force z 
Royal Army Medical Corps 


Royal eneioare 

et aoe 

Regim 

Royal Hela Artill 
Royal Garrison i tery 
Royal Horse Arti 

Royal Horse Parinad 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water — 


olou 

Royal institute of British ‘ete 
Requiescat in pace (May he 0} 

rest in peace) 


Empire R. M. Royal Marines; Resident Magistrate 
Military Cross; Member of Congress | R. M. A. Royal Marine ‘Artillery rr F 
Doctor of Medicine R.M.L.1I. Royal Marine Light Infantry | Ae 
Een R. N. Royal Navy Bg ‘ 

a, oe ngineer; Mechanical En-]R. N. R. Royal Naval Reserve ; 
Ks ay Methodist Episcopal R.N.V.R. Royal Naval Volunteer Reserv: 
Medi R.O.T.C. Reserve Officers Training Crm, 
ter of Engineering R.S.V.P. Fr. . ,Repondez sil vous plat ee 
aster of Forestry 3 er) 
Monsignor Rt. Hon. Right ght Honotrable (Member of B itis 
Mademoiselle (Miss) Privy Council) 
Madame Rt. Rey. Right Reverend : : 
Most Reverend (of an Sree oy) R. Y. S. Royal Yacht Squadron 
Member of Parliamen S.A.S. Fellow of the Society of Antiqi ud a 
. Master of (U.S. “i 
Manuscript, Manuscripts Sc. B. Bachelor of Science 
of Science Sc. D. Doctor of Science 
Bachelor of Music Sc.M.  % Master of Science 
Doctor of Music scr. scruple 
Member of the Royal Victorian Order | sculps. sculpsit (he engraved) — 
Most Worshipped S. J. Society of Jesus tesutts) 
National Academician s. Ls sine prole (without issue) _ : 
L. Nota Bene, notice S P.GA, Society for the Prevention of Cruet 
a 


na a as at Officer 

Nemine contradicente (no one ‘con- 
tradicting); unanimously 

Ct.) Netto (free from all aedcictiona) S. S. M. - 


Non sequitur (it does not follow) St. 
_ New Suyle in the Calendar; National | S. T. D. 


stet. 

Ries ben ONE of the British Empire "hs No Ae 
obitur (he died) T. R. HL 
Order of inor Temp. 

nm His Maj ’s Service tr. 

‘All Correct” (slang) = 
Order of Meri’ ult, 
Oblate of M: Immaculate Uniy. 

pe bet at Pa toe e Order | U. S. 

ie) - 

astical oe U. $: i. 

Cha Style in the « Galendar (in Great y., vid. 
.. Britain. ca re 1752) v. Cc. 
pone sé Cc heap tit Order ver" 
Fra ue s 

ae a ike 5 eight) Ye 
isc. 

BAT Cconcillor: Police Constable viz. 
per tum (by the hundred); post | Vol. 
Bachelor of Philosophy VIR. 
Doctor of : philosophy Vv. R. et I. 
Phi Any 

perpen Ww. C. T. U. 

ost Retidiem (after mid-day); Post- ¥- eh _ = 
Mamaia dans ¥.W.G.A.. 


Street; Saint 
Doctor of Sacred Theology — 
let it ene 


toluen 
Their Royal Highnesges 
Fr eg Temporary 


trans: 
United eee 


har Union’ 


States Arm 
United States Wavy 
United States Pharmacopoeta 
Victoula Cross 
ctoria 
Venerable (of an Archdeacon) — ae 48 


Visco 
Viaelivet ber namely) _ 
Volume; aoe 


A, 2 


Poison Antidotes. 
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POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 
~  Note—When the poison is unknown, ge stimulants and soothing liquids, 


The data below is from an American National 


Red Cross textbook on first aid. 


Table I.—Potsons fer which an emetic is always gtven jirst. 


The treatment is in addition to an emetic. 
ALCOHOL—In any form—rum, gin, whiskey, 
proof spirits, etc., also methyl! alcohol. 

Sympt iddiness, swaying of body, in- 
ability to stand. Face flushed, eyes red, skin 

clammy, weak pulse, may be convulsions and 
unconsciousness. 

Treatment—Hot coffee or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia. Try to arouse, but if weak do not 
exhaust by making walk. Dash cold water on 
face and chest. When somewhat recovered, 
wrap warmly and put to bed. / 

ARSENIC—Found in rat poisons, vermin killer, 
Paris een, op Solution. Sometimes in 


Symptoms—Severe ‘pain in stomach; purging: 
‘oat, 


‘ Magnesia 
in large quantity or dialyzed iron in }¢-ounce 
doses, repeated. Beaten-up e or castor oil 
and stimulants. Warmtb an rubbing. It 
rat poison has been taken, treat as for p ning 


by arsenic. 

CARBON MONOXIDE—It is in blast and coke 
furnaces and foundries; in leaky furnaces or 
chimneys; about gas stoves without flue con- 
nections. 

The exhaust gases of gasoline automobiles 
contain from 4 to 12 per cent. of carbon monoxide. 
Symptoms—Carbon monoxide exerts its ex- 
tremely dangerous action on the body by dis- 
Placing oxygen from its combination with hemo- 
globin, the coloring matter of the blood which 
normally absorbs oxygen from the air in the lungs 
and delivers it to the different tissues of the body. 
Treatment—1. Administer oxygen as quickly 
2s possible and in as pure form as is obtainable, 
a, from a cylinder of oxygen through an 
aler mask. Remove patient from atmos- 
here containing carbon monoxide. 3. If breath- 
gis feeble, at once start artificial respiration by 
the prone posture method. . Keep the victim 
one quiet, and warm. 5. Afterward, give plenty 


of rest. 
LEAD—Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead. 
Symptoms—Throat dry; metallic taste with 
much thirst, colie in abdomen, cramps in legs, 
cold sweat; sometimes paralysis of legs and con- 
vulsions. 
Treaimeni—%4-ounce Epsom salts in tumbler 
of water. Stimulants and soothing liquids. 
OPIUM—Laudanum, morphine, paregoric, some 
soothing syrups and cough mixtures. 


Sympioms—Drowsiness, finally — unconsclous- 
Hess; pulse full at first, then weak; breathing full 
and slow at first, gradually slower and shallow: 
pinhead pupils; face flushed, then purple. 

Treatment—May have difficulty in tting 
emetic to work; plenty of strong coffee. to 
arouse by speaking loudly and threatening, but do 
not exhaust by compelling to walk, etc. Stimu- 
lants and artificial respiration. 

PHOSPHORUS—In matches, phosphorous paste in 
many rat poisons and vermin killers, often with 
arsenic. 

Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach, vomiting. 
Skin is dark and may have odor of phosphorus. 
Bleeding from nose, bloody purging. Convulsions, 

Treaiment—Epsom salts, }4-ounce in tumbler 
of water, or magnesia. Stimulants. Soothing 
liquid best. Milk. Avoid fats and oils, 

PTOMAINE—Poisoning by decayed meat, fish; 


milk, or ice cream. 

Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. Skin 
cold and clammy. Pulse. weak. Severe pain in 
abdomen, cramps, great peers and weak- 
hess. Often eruption on skin. 

iso pf eS pe Ne castor oil or Epsom 
salts. 


Teaspoonful of powdered charcoal, and 
repeat. 


Botulism—Poisoning from infected ripe olives} 
preserved fruits and food. 

Symptoms—Very similar to ptomaine poison- 
ing but may be delayed for several hours. ‘Treat- 
ment same as ptomaine poisoning. 


Poisonous Mushrooms or Toadstools and Fungi—. 


Symptoms—Vomiting, purging and watery 
diarrhea. Discharges, sometimes accompanied 
by blood. Pulse slow and strong at first but 


later weak and rapid. Saliva and sweat pour out. 
Dizziness and blindness; some cases convulsions 
and stupor. 

Treatment—Give emetic at once and send for 
physician, ,who will administer sulphate of atro- 
pin, hypodermically in most cases. ; 

STRYCHNINE—NUX VOMICA—Strychnine is 
frequently used on meat to poison animals, and 
in some vermin killers. 

very severe, alter 


Symptoms—Convulsions, 
nating with cramps, affecting all-muscles of body. 
Back bowed up by spasms of muscles. Jaws 
are locked. Spasm of muscles is so great that it 
prevents breathing, so face becomes dusky. 
Treatment—Powdered charcoal, if possible, in 
large quantity. Follow with another emetic: 
Absolute quiet so as not to bring on convulsions. 


Table II.—Potsons for which an emetic should not be gtven first. 


MERCURY—Corrosive sublimate, antiseptic tab- 
lets. Other salts of mercury much less commonly 


Sumptoms—Corrosive sublimate is very irri- 
tating, so when taken turns mouth, lips and 
tongue white. Mouth is swollen and tongue is 
shrivelled; always metallic taste in mouth. Pain 
in abdomen. Nausea and vomiting mucus and 

. bloody purging, cold, clammy skin, great 
Prostration, and convulsions. 


Table I11.—Potsons for whitch 


STRONG CORROSIVE ACIDS—1. Acetic; 2, 
droc! (spirits of mae 3, Nitric (aqua 


ain in mouth, 


tration and shock. 

Treatment—An alkali to neutralize acid. Best. 
magnesia or chalk in water, given frequently and 
freely. Lime, whiting, baking soda, —_ 
tooth powder, or even wood ashes may all be use 
for alkali, or ammonia, a tablespoo to 2 cups 
of water, but those mentioned above are better 
as they are less irritating. ard, soothing 
liquids, milk, milk and egg, olive oil. Stimulants 
etically always required. If acid has 

, may inhale fumes of ammonia. 


ralize 
of castor oil and stimulants freely. 
CARBOLIC ACID (Phenol)—(Very commonly 
used in attempts at suicide.) aa 
' Symptoms—It is also a powe! corrosive 
poison, which causes great pain and vomiting. 
Severe case: Unconsciousness very soon and early 


Treatment—First, give white of egg or whole 
egg beaten up; flour and water, but not so good. 
Emetics, soothing liquids, and stimulants. 

NITRATE OF SILVER—Lunar caustic. j 

Symptoms—Pain in mouth and _ stomach; 


mouth first colored white, then black; vomit first, 


white, then turns black. 

Treatment—Common salt dissolved in water; 
or milk very frequently. Then emetic. After 
ward soothing liquids and stimulants. 

@n emetic should never be given. 
death. Usually easy to tell odor of acid and 
burn, which with pure acid is white and with 
impure, black. 


Di : i 
Treatment—Rinse mouth with pure alcohol. If 


grown person, should swallow three or four table- 
spoonfuls of alcohol mixed with an equal quantity 
of water. Follow this in five minutes with two 
tablespoonfuls of Epsom salts dissolved in a little 
water. Though not so good, limewater may be 
used to rinse mouth, several glasses of it being 
swallowed; three or four raw cee may be given 
or castor or sweet oil. Stimulants always, and 


keep warm. 

STRONG CAUSTIC ALKALIBS: 1, Ammonia: 
Strong ammonia, ammonia liniment, camphor 
liniment; 2, Lime: Quicklime; 3, Potash: 
Caustic potash; 4, Soda: Caustic soda. 

Symptoms—Much like corrosive acids. Imme- 
Giate severe burning, pain in mouth, throat, and 
stomach. Vomiting and purging. Alkali 
stroys tissues of mouth it has touched. Sev 
shock and suffocation from swelling. 

Treaimenti—An acid to neutralize alkall. V: 
egar, lemon or orange juice. Tartaric. or citric 
adid in plenty of water. Soothing liquids, stimu- 
lasts. If cannot swallow, may inhale acetic acid 
or vinegar from a pocket handkerchief. 
CAUTION: In giving any antidote do not watt for 

42 to dissolve but stir tt up in any fluid which can be 

obtatned,except otl, and give tt at once. 


TENNIS. 


The piteranding feature of the 1927 tennis season 
was the winning of the Davis Cup, emblematic of the 


world’s team championship, by France. 


. The United States, defending champion nation, | 


was defeated at Philadelphia on Sept. 8-9-10 by a 


score of three matches to two. 
J, Rene Lacoste, star of the French team, also won 


the men’s National singles championship, played | 


_ the following week, for the second consecutive year, 
defeating William T. Tilden, 2nd in the final'round in 

i ‘straight sets. 
Twenty-five nations challenged for the Davis 
Cup in 1927; twenty-one in the European zone and 
four in the Americans France won the European 
pore the American. In the Interzone 
efeated Japan 5 to6 in matches, thus, 


final France 
The 


-acheiving the position of challenging nation. 
‘ ee in the Interzone final follow: 


Kone Lacoste (France), beat T. “Harada ar: u 


-2. 
Henri i Gooner (France), peat ¥. Ohta. (apam) 
jf ‘Brugnon and Henri Cochet. (France), deat 
T. Harada and T. Toba (Japan), 9-7, 6-1, 6-2. . 

Remaining two matches defaulted by Jal apan. — 

In the challenge round the individual match results 
were as follows: 

Singles—J. R. eae ee Seer defeated. W- M. 


T. Tilden, ts 
defeated. "wm. Johnston 
(U. S.), 6-4, 4-6 f 
Doubles—W. 


es (OU. 8.), 2, 6-2 
Sad we. ‘SD, defeated ‘H. Cochet 
Giruaney: 6-4, 2-6, 6-2, 

H. Cochet renee), 

J. R. Lacoste od defeated W. T. Tilden, 2nd, ~ 
O18), CAB Ee , 6-2. : 

T. Tilden, 2nd, and F. T. Hunter, 

(U.58.), defeated J. Borotra and J. Brugnon (France), 
3-6, 6-3, 6-3,.4-6, 6-0. ; 


Final score: France 3; United States 2.» 


t 1927 DAVIS CUP SCORES: 
Mi European Zone. 


Third 
Round. 


ene 


Second 
Round. 


Czechoslovakia 
ee HGEEOCE gh aol 
Belgium 
. Poland 
Jugo-Slavia 
India 


pate 


mae 


> British Isles 
cen 


Switzerland 
' 329 5 was 
South Africa 
5-0 
Portugal 
Germany 
Hungary 


_ Holland’ 
Swi vitzerland — 
anes 5-0 


Germany. 


Sse aes es 


hc 


South Africa 


{ France 


Semi-Final 
Round. 


Czechoslovakia 
4-1 


South Africa 
ye 


3-2 


American Zone. 


1909|Austr’lasia.|U. S 


1911|Austr’l 


1919|Austr’lasia.| British. 


1920|U. 8 


Austr’lasia. 


“ . 
.{Mrs. J. Hilland Migs G. Sterry.: 
.|Mrs. Godfree and Miss Harvey . 


12 Sete. 
5 Sets 


RESULTS OF FIVE YEARS’ PLAY 1923-1927 


20 Matches 


15 Matches pata 


38 Sets 


| ie : Sporting Evéents—Tennis. 761 
os NATIONAL (U. S.) TENNIS CHAMPIONS—DOUBLES (TURF). t 
d Year. Doubles Champions. Year. Doubles Champtons. 2 

: 1881.. .|C. M. Clark and F. W. Taylor 1904-06 ee Ward and B. C. Wright 
1882-84|R. D. Sears and J. ae nt 1997-10 is Alexander and H, be Hackett 
1885...|R. D. Sears and J. S, Clark 1911.. R - Little and G. F. Touchard 
1886-87|R. D, Séars and J. 5 ht 1912-14 va E. McLoughlin and T. C. Bundy 
1888...|O. S. Campbell and V. G. Hall 1915-16|/W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin 
1889...|H. W. Slocum jr. and H. A. Taylor 1917...|*F. B, Alexander and H. A. Throckmorton ~~ 
90.../V. G. Hall and GC. Hobart 4 1918... |Vincent Richards and W. T. Tilden, 2d 
1891-92!0, 8. Campbell and R. EP Huntington jr. 1919...|N. E. Brookes and G. R. Patterson 
1893-94/C. Hobart and F. H. Hovey 1920...|W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin 
1395...|M. G. Chase and R. D. Wrenn 1921-22/W. T. Tilden, 2d. and Vincent Richards 
1896. ..|C. B. Neel and S. se Neel wa . |W. T. Tilden, 2d. and B. I. C. Norton 
1897-98|L. E. Ware and G. P. Sheldon jr. H. O. Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey 
1899-01|D. F. Davis and H. Ward 1936-36 R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards 
1902-03|R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty 1927...1W. T. Tilden 2nd and F. T. Hunter 


*Patriotic tournament without championships. 


5 National (U.S. ye Eo ae ions in — (1904), H. Ward; (1905), B. C. Wright 06 
. PW. Slocum: (1820. R. rs; (1888-89), | W. Clothier; (1907- i, We ia Larned; foes, 
Slocum; (1890-92), oO. S. Camabell: (1893-94), | M. Me cLoughblin; (et!) mS Williams; (1915), 

ro Wrenn; (1895), F. H. Hovey; (4896-97), | W. M. Johnston; Te Willams: (1917-18), 

ye (898-1900), M. D. Whitman! | R. L. Murray; (1919 we Mt “Johnston; (1920-25), 

(1901-02) Ww . A. Larned; (1903), H. L. Doherty; | W. T. Tilden, 2d; (ies6. 27), J. R. Lacoste (France). 


NATIONAL (J. 8.) INDOOR TENNIS CHAMPIONS, 


DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. | XB. CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 


900/J. A. Allen... .}Calhoun Cragin & J. P. Paret. 1915 G. = Touchard = F.Touchard&W.M. Washburn. 
H. Ward..:.. Cc. in & O. M. Bostwick. 1916|R. L. Murray. M. Lovibond and Dr. W. 


W. C. Grant & Robert LeRoy. eo enbaum. 5 
Ww. C. Grant & Robert LeRoy. |}1917|S. H. Voshell..|F. B. Alexander & Dr. /W. : : 
Cc. eee & Robert LeRoy. Gon ede e 
TR Pel l & H. F. Allen. 1918|S. H. Voshell.. A Shater & Lieut. K. Smith. . 
..B. Alexander & H. H. Hackett//1919/V. Richards... T. Tilden, 2d & V. Richards. ———~ 
. B. Alexander & H. H. Hackett std W.T.Tilden,2d W. T. Tilden 2d & V. Richards. 
” B, Alexander & H. H. Hackett||1921|F. T. Anderson| V. Richards & S. H. Voshell. , 
Grant & T. R. Pell. 1922|F. T. Hunter. .|F. T. Anderson & ee H. Voshell. 
3 RR, 1923|V. Richards...|V. Richards & F. T : Hunter. 
. Alexander & T. R. Pell. 1924|V. Richaids...|V. Richards & F, F. Hunter. 
3 Alexander & T. R. Pell. 1925| Jean Borotra. . toe Borotra & A, Asthalter. 
1913]}G. F. Touchard| W. C. Grant & G. C. Shafer. 1926\J. R. Lacoste. T. Tilden & F. C. Anderson. 
1914'G. F. Touchard! W. C. Grant & G. C. Shafer. 1927\J. Borotra.:.. Ms Bowtte & J. Brugnon, ‘. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE (U: 8.) TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


et SIE RT TT i a ie IE Cree Be 
P YR. CHAMPION. j COLLEGE. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. COLLEGE. 
a J. S. Clark (Spring)..... Harvard...... J. S. Clark and H. A. Taylor (Spring)..-.| 1 , 
1883 (ie ‘A Taylor Prats 22 Harvard. .....|H..A. Taylor and P. B, Presbrey (Fail)... DSee ceed 
; 1884 Pp. Knapp Yal W. P. Knapp and W. B. S. Thorne.....- ale. 
‘ 1885 |W. P. Knapp W. P. Knapp and A. L. Shipman........ Yale. . ’ 
‘i 1886 |G. M. Brinley W. P. Knapp and W. L. Thatcher. 11.) Yale. 
S87 1P.- Beara. sui ce 4 a s4 one P. 8. Sears and Q. A. Sh jr 
1888 .)P.S. Sears. <5... 60 <2 22% VY. G. Hall and Ov S. Campbell. 
4 1889 |R. P. Huntington, O. 8S. Campbell and A. E. Wright 
1890 |F. H. y Q. A. Shaw, ir., and 8. T. Chase 
2801 |G) 31. Bovey: os seas. oes ..|F. H. Hovey and R. D. W A 
I W. A: Larned. . ..|R. D. Wrenn and F. B. W: 
1893 |M. G. Chace. . M. G. Chace and C. R. Budlong 
1894 |M. G. Chace.. M. G. Chace and A. E. Foote 
: 1895 |M. G. Chace... ..|M..G. Chace and A. E. Foote 
» 1896 |M. D. Whitman ‘|L, E. Ware and W. M. Scudder / 
: 1897 |S. G: Thomson. L. a Ware and M. D. Whitman 
| 1898 |L. E. Ware...... L. E. Ware and M. D. Whitman 
pe He0g (, F: DSVIS...5.--+-s'06 os Holcombe Ward and D. F. & 
ic LG00) (<7 Filtile, /.. 4 2525055 F. B. Alexander and R. D. 
aie 1901 |’. B. Alexander H. A. Plummer and S. L. Russell Yale. 
. 1902 |W. J. Clothier W. J. Clothier and E W. Leonar ‘|Harvard. 
Ke 1903 |E. B. B. Colston and B. Clapp...... “| ¥ale. 
1904 |R. LeR K. H. Behr and G. Bodman .| Yale. 
f. 1905 |E. B. D E.B whurst and Register .|Pennsylvania 
¢ 1906 |R. LeRoy... .-| Wells Spaulding........ .| Yale. 
Pe 1907 |G. P. Gardn ‘IN. W. Niles and A: 8S. Dabne: ‘|Harvard, 
rg 1908 |N. W. H. M. Tilden and A. Thayer.... Pennsylvania. 
4 1909 |W. F. W. F. Johnson and = Thayer,......s55- Pennsylvania. 
rs 1910 |R. A. D. Mat dnd BN. Delt. 2. ae. eee Princeton. An 
: 3911 |B. H: *"|D. Mathey and Butler.....-.0-...0.-4: Princeton. F 
1912 |G. M: .|G. M. Church and W. H..Mace.......-- Princeton. q 
i 1913 g N.- W. M. Washburn and J. J. Armstrong. . .|Harvard. iY 
2 1914 |G. M. ‘IR. N. Williams, 2d, and Richard Harte...|Harvar p 
; 1915 |R. N. “|B. N- Williams, 2d’ and Richard Harte.. .|Harvard. 
J 1916 |G. C.C C. Caner and Richard Harte......... Harvard. 
> ss ‘9 tournaments. 
~ Bele 1g Ng to mange ketey > 7. err eer ©. S. Garland and K. N. Hawkes.. 
¥ 920 |L. M. Banks..........+--|Yale,.......+ A. Wilder and L. Wiley..........-.- 
4 at ay Neer, ..,........+.-|Stanford......|J. B. Fenno, jr., and Ee W. Feibleman.... 
fe. 1922 410, d.4bee LAB. Net and de Davlesn.). is ae + #360 Stanford. 
tee Phila. C. ©... :|L: N. White and L. Thalheimer......... Texas. | 
i *|Washington...|L. N. White and L. Thalheimer......... 4 
‘|California. G. Stratford and G, Hillis. ..........--. California, i 
California . E.G. Chandler and T. Stow. .--|California. - 
LANE: J. Van Ryn and K. Appel......-.:--..-|Princeton. 
game mis was derived, it s aia from] used racquets. In Paris, in 1657, there were 114 
ey end ig Franos, as late’ as it was| tennis courts. ' 
ila ith bare hands. S Players in Bngland in 1508, 


iy 


Dovsuas CHAMPIONS. YEAR GHANPION: DouELRS “CHAIFIONS 
OED Nass een near 
M. H Seng .|F, G. Anderson-W. T. Hayes. 1919. W. 'M. Jo. ton. | . Johnston-S. Hardy, 
WwW. T v. Wuston Whitehead.. ||1920 |Roland Roberts .| R. Roberts-V_ ‘Richards. 
R.N. Willams 2d|H. H. Hackett-W. M. Hall. |/1921 |W. - Hayes. T. Hayes-C. B. Herd. 
Rae Si Strachan. _|J. R. Strachan-C, J. Griffin. .||1922 |W. 7. Tilden, ‘2d R. “Burdick-F. "Bastian. alee 
Cual« N. Browne-C. Wayne. 1923 |W. T. Tilden, 2d/R. Kinsey-H. ees 


R.N. Williams, 2a|G. at Church-D. Mathey. ||1924 |W. T. Tilden, 2d R. Kinsey-H. Kinse iS 

Ww. E. Davis....|G. Church-D. Mathey 1925 |W. T. Tilden, 24|W. Westbrook-H. Siedarian’ a 
ae hare Mes! Gis G Ss. 8 Garlands. Hardy. 1926 |W. T. Tilden; 2d|L. White-L. Thalheimer. — 

1918 'W. T. Tilden, 2d,'C. S. Garland-S. Hardy. 927 IW. T. Tilden, 2d\J. Hennessey-L. Williams. 


_  *Patriotie tournament without championships. 


-% 


NATIONAL (U. 8.) WOMEN TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


sas CkaumioNs—| ——Douates Cannons. | Nines Dosis Caanamone “3 
DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 


MIXED DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. ; 


aa 


....|Misses BE. C. WwW. Lag eye 
ates Miss M. E. Cahill & Mrs, F. Morgan 
‘1 1] Misses M.E.Cahill’& A.M. McKinley Sie M. E. Cahill & Clar. Hobart. 
1893, Miss Aline OL rey prbrst Ps Misses A. M. Terry & H. Butler... .|Miss E.C.Roosevelt & Clar. Hobart 
1894 |Miss Helen R. oe bagi .| Misses H.R.Helwig & J.P. Atkinson..|M 
; At ....-|Misses J.P.Atkinson & H.R.Helwig PR. ee 
Misses E.H.Moore & J.P.Atkinson . .} Miss J.P.Atkinson & E.P.Fischer. 
Ker : Misses J.P.Atkinson & K. Atkinson| MissLauraHenson & D.L:Magruder. © 
' 1898 |Miss J.P. Atkinson Misses J. P. Atkinson & K. Atkinson.|Miss Carrie Neely & E. 2 Fischer. ~ 
1899— eee “Marion Jones . Misses M. McAteer and J. Craven..|Miss Edith Rastall & A. L. Hoskins. 
1900 |Miss Murtie McAte ..|/Misses BE. Parker & H. Champlin. ..|Miss M. Hunnewell & Alt. < Codman. — 
iss Elizabeth H. Moore..| Misses M. McAteer & J. P. Atkinson.| Miss ee Jones & R. D. Little. 
Misses M. Jones & J. P. Atkinson... .| Miss E. H. Moore & W.-C. Grant. 3 
..| Misses E. H. Moore & C. B. Neely.. Miss Chapman & Harry Allen. f j 
Pea sites Misses M. Sutton & M. Hall.......|Miss E. H. Moore & W.C. Grant. # ? “oe 
.|Misses H. H. Homans & C. B. Neely| Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hobart...” - 
.|Mrs. L. F. Coe & Mrs. D. F. Platt. Miss Coffin & E. B. Dewhurst. 
we Soe Misses Neely & Weimer...........|Miss Sayres & W.F. Johnson. — 
i dieiora Misses E. Sears & M. Curtis.......|/Miss E. Rotch’*& N. W. Niles. 
i Oc .-|Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson. 
Miss Hotchkiss & J. R. Carpenter, jr. 
Miss Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson. 
Miss M. Browne & R:N.Williams,2d. 
MissM. Browne&Mrs.R.H. Williams. | Miss M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 2d. 
MissM.Browne&Mrs.R.H. Williams. | Miss M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 2d. 
.....|Mrs.G.W. Wightman & ieres hel Mrs.G.W. haha peste C.Johns’n. 
:. |..-|Misses M. Bjurstedt & B. Sears. ...|/Miss E. Sears & Davis...” - 
2 Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears....|Miss M. Bjurstedt rs iC: i 
netbe saa Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein . “i 
Brie E. os &M. Zinderstein. - 


aviinee - | Misi ae as state aie 4 Fe cpgeeinet, a oc8 . 
Ts, Miss Helen Wills. Ot atid - see ie 
SA AS ed | eh eae ‘IMiss 3 E. Bennett & H. Cochet. wt 


4 


NATIONAL (U. 8.) INDOOR WOMEN TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


~~ 


DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. YEAR| CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 


+ -Wagnet| Miss Moore-Miss Marcus. Mrs, Wightman |Mrs. W’tman-Miss Zderstein . 
F. Schmitz} Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff. |, Miss H. Pollak. .}| Miss Pollak-Mrs. Morris. 
. Wagner} Miss Bunce-Migs Fleming. Mrs.F.1.Mallory.| Mrs. W’tman-MissZ’ derstel: 
iss Kutroff. 2 Cee a J: Mallory.} Mrs. Jessup-Mrs. Godfrey. — 
F E. Cole.|Mrs.Cole-Mrs. Godfrey. 
924 .M.Z. .| Mrs.M.Z.Jessup-Mrs. Wiman 
5 | .M.Z.. wes Corbiere-Mrs. Endicott. 


yan . Ryan-M.K. Browne, 
7 (Mrs. Wightman.. Mrs. Wightman-Mrs. veceupe, 


zx NATIONAL AMATEUR COURT TENNIS CHAMPIONS. ~ Poe 


»Siimes—c1892) R, D. Sears; (1893) a Warren; | (1926) C. S. ma ea Sf UR D. See iy: i je 

f wee de Garmendia; (1896) « Stock- Doubles—(1916) Jay Gould, W. H. T.; Huhn; 

} G.. te eta jr. (A089) L. M. sepep- ae) at ue J. is Wears (1925 “Fulton 
ng, C. 8. Cutting; 

Crane jr.; A105) C. E. Sands; 1908-35) Jay Gould; ! Wear. : Ne le 


NATIONAL AMATEUR RACQUET CHAMPIONS. 


ye 890-91) B. 8. de Garmendia; (1892)) J. S.J] bury; (1915) ©. C. Pell; (1916) 8. G. wardinee 
Tooker; - (1893-94) B. S. de Garmendia; (1895) | (1917-22) C. C. Pell; (1923) S. G. Mortimer; (1924- 
Tooker; (1896-97) B. 8. de Garmendia; (1898) | 25) C, C. Pell; (1926) S. G. Mortimer; (1927) c. Co me 
ceeaoiand, Canada; (1899) Q. A. Shaw jr. Pell. 
“eee Tha Kay (1808) Pay QA, Ben out eee Winners—(i911-12) aa a. Doug 
ackay; ayne Whitney; | lass; (1913), H. F. McCormick; (.914- 23) C. hey 
. ($04) G. H. Brooke; (1905) L. Waterbury; (1906) | Pell; (1924 .M 
P Co es Se ae age 
‘ SiG LEN ¢eCormic ubles Ci mptons, '—R. A. - 
Pye tue Ts (1911-12) R. Fincke; (1913-14) L. Water- ! ner, ne Linn; (1927) C.C r C. Peli and 8, is win 


‘ : . 


1874. 1.50 “ 
1875. 1.45 é 
1876. 46 1-2 ‘ 
1877. 1.46 1.41 
1878. 1.48 1.40 
1879. 1.48 1,44 
1880. 1.49 1.38 
1881. 1.48 1.40 
1882. 1-46 1-2 1,41 
1883. 1.45 1.41 1-5 
1884. 1.48 1.40 
1885. 1.45 1-4 1.39 2-5 
1836. 1.48 1.39 4-5 
1887. 1.46 1-2 1.39 2-5 
1888. 1.47 1.38 2-5 
1889. 45 1.39 
1890. 1.41 {1.39 3-5 
1891. 1.40 3-4 1.38 4-5 
1892.. 1.40 1.35 4-5 
“1893. . 1.42 1.37 2-5 
i894. 1.40 1.35 4-5 
1895. 14134 1.37 2-5 
1896. 41.41 1.39 
1897. 1.43 1.38 1-5 
1898. 1.43 1.37 3-5 
1899. ‘1.42 1-4 a> 1.39 4 5! 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 763 


: THE TURF. 
‘ SURBURBAN HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
1 miles, Sheepshead Bay, 1884-1912; Belmont Park, 1913 and since. 


YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. |) YEAR. Winner, Weht) Time, | Value. 
124 /2.11 3-5) $4,945//1905. 2.05 3-5) $16,800 
105 |2.09 1-2 5,865}|1906 . 2.05 1-5} 16,800 
115 |2.12 1-5} 5,697|/1907. 2.06 2-5] 16,800 
102 {2 12 6,095] |1908. 2.03 19,750 
119 /2.07 1-2} 6,812}/1909. 2.03 2-5] 3, 
120 |2.09 4-5 6,900/}/1910. 2.04 2-5 4,800 
127 }2.06 4-5 6,900//1913. 2.00 3,000 
110 |2.07 %, 1915. 2.05 3,925 
115 |2.07 2-5) 17,750}/1916. 2.03 3,450 
105 |2.06 3-5} 17,750}/1917. 2.05 1-5} 4,900 
120 |2.06 1-5} 12,070]/1918. 2.06 7,500 
115 |2.07 4-5} 4,730/|1r919. 2.02 1-5} 5,200 
129 {2.07 5,850}/1920. 2.09 3-5) 6,3 
123 |2.07 1-5] 5,850}/1921. 2.02 1-5) 8,1 
119 {2.08 1-5] 6,8 1922. 2.05 2-5 8,2 
li4 |2.0545) 6, 1923. 2.03 7,800 
125 |2.06 4-5} 6, 1924. 2.03 3- 9,150 
112 {2.05 3-5 oy 1925. 2.04 1-5] 11,300 
124 {2.05 1-5} _7,800}/1926. 2.03 13,150 
110 |2.10 2-5) 16,490)|1927. 2.02 2-5) 11,875 
127 12.05 16,800} 


WITHERS STAKBS (3-YEARS-OLDS§). 
I mile, Jerome Park, 1874-1889; Morris Park, 1890-1904:Belmont Park, 1905 and since. 


YEAR. Y Weght) Time. 


METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER), 
Morris Park, 1891-1904; Belmont Park, 1905 and since. 134 miles, 1891-1896; 1 mile, 1907 and since, 


YEAR. Winner. ‘Weht; Time. | Value. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 


m 1.40 $3,875 

ie 12,200 1.37 4-5] 3,800 

1.52 1-4) 13,740 1.39 3,500 

1.52 1-2) 6,145 1.37 4-5} 4,200 

ei 3,850 1.39 4-5) 2,325 

1.40 1-2) § 3,850 1.38 3,350 

1.44 42 139 1-5] 3,850 

1.39 3-5] 6,750 1,38 2-5). es 7 

1.41 1-4 6,250 1.45 2-5 865) 

1. 6,810. 1.38 f° 3,865 

1. 8,920 1.37 2-5) 8,150. 

1,38 3-5] 11,080 1.36 3-5) 8,550 

1.40. } 10,880 1,38 7,600 

- a 141 3- 5,655 1.38 1-5) 9,150 

ages : aorep ple a ae 4H Be +3 vaey 13% AY Pose 
"Re Set [a ae é & ; 

1908. ‘ Sack Ph OPP 128 '1.88 3-5! 9,260 1.37 2-5| 8,225 


B 


The 1905 race was a dead heat between Sysonby | Nei Ree, 1002, and won the Scarsdale Handicap, 


Race 3 
ba ar (120 pounds) ran 1 mile at Empire City, 
KINGS COUNTY HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER): 
1 1-16 miles, Jamaica, N. Y. ; 


alue, ]} Year. Winner. Weht) Time. | Value. 
$1,800]/1918. .|Cudgel............. 130 |1.46 1-5] $3,850 
1,685]}1919. .|Royce Rools. . .--| 110 |1.45 445] 4,850 
1,540}| 1920. .|Ormonde.., . 105 |1.4745] 3,250. 
1,625||1921..|Mad Hatter. 124 11.45 - 5,150 
1,480)|1922..|Mad Hatter 126 |1.46 gia 
1,050||1923..|Grey Lag 128 |1.44 4-5] 4,951 
1,500}|1924..|Zev......, 130 1.44 5,700 | 
2,100]|1925. .| Leopardess 104 |1.44 5,000 
2,925 1308 ° Mirad of 95% ase sieeee 97 11.44 3-5) 6,7 
3,475'11927. .) Navigator.......... 106 11.45 2-5| 6,55 


wie 


: DWYER STAKES (3-YEAR-OL Ds). _ 
146 miles, 1918-1924; 1 5-16 miles, 1925; 144 miles in 1926, Aqueduct, N. y 


Weht; Time. ) Value. |; Year.; | Winner. ~ 


TO ooo 
1923. .|Dunlin..-... SG ip a.0he 123 1.51 1-5 $7, 150 
1924, .|Ladkin 4 149 
er : : 1925.. rears Flag. 
he 1921. . AZ... bc 1,49 7,100|| 1926. .| Crusader 

1922... 117 !'1.52 3-5) 7,300!" 1927.». (Kentucky IT 


BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3-YHAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
“1% miles, ES head 1% miles, 1915 and since. - 
Gravesend, N. Y., 1887-1910; Belmont Park, N. Y:, 1913; Aqueduct, N. Y¥., 1914 and since. 


. ‘YEAR. ‘Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. z Winner. Weht|] Time. | Value. 
2.07 i # $15,800 
: . -|Celt 2.041 19,750 


4 
f :|Fitz Herbert 13) 
eo ‘|Ten 2.10 .| Whisk Broom II.... 

j -|Judge Morrow. ...:. .|Buckhorn. .. 
93. .|Diablo 


wo 
° 
3.00 
wo 
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3 CARTER HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND he 
__% mile, Aqueduct, N. Y. 


Winner. Weht) Time. “Value. 
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ie GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
le; Aqueduct, 1889-1910; Belmont Park, 1913; Aqueduct, 1914 and since. 


Weht| Time. | Value. || Year. eh, Weht| Time. 
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Mint 4 UDSON STAKES (2-YEAR-OL’ 
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~ BELMONT STAKES (8-YEAR OLDS). 


ie malls, otis SA Sher Chie 1874-18 89; ize 1895; 134 miles, 1896-1903; 1 ni 1904-1905; 
- - wniles, 1890-1892; 14% mil 3-1894; 14 mil es, | 13 AB 1906-1925; 134 miles if i 
1 _ Jerome Pak N. Y., 1867-1889; Moris Park, N. Y. 1890-1904; Belmont Park, N. Y., "1808 and since. 


Winner. Weht| Time. ; Value. ||YEAR. Winner. Went Time. | Value. 
3.05 $1, 1,850 1897. .|Scot. Chieftain 115 |2.23 1-2) $3,550 


3 2,800]|1898 2.32 78i 
3.04 1-4] 3.350//1899 2.23 9,4 
2.59 1-2} 3,750)|19' 2.21 1-2] 14;790 
> 5,450 1 2.21 11,595 
2.58 1-4} 4,500}|1902 2.22 1-2} 13,220 
3.01 3-4] 5,200}|1903 2.28 1-5} 12,285 
2.39 1-2} 4,200)|1 2.06 3-4) 11,575 
2.42 1-4) 4,450//1905 2.03 - 7,240 
: 2.40 1-2] 3,700]/1906 2.20 2,700 
2 2.46 5,200}|1907 é F 22,765 
2.43 1-2] 3,850)/1908 Stns 22,765 
2.42 4,250}}190 . 2. 24/550 
2.47 ,800]/1910. . D 126. 2-22 9,700 
2.47 3:000/|1913. || Princess Eugene. ... | 109 {2.18 2,825 
2.43 2,600||1914. .| Luke McLuke. 126 |2.20 $086 
2.42 1-2] 3,070)/1915..|The Finn 2.18 2-5] 1,825 
2.42 3,150}/1916. .| Friar Rock BBB x77 4, Yd 
2.43 2,710}|1917. .|Hourless. . 2.17 4-5] 5,800 
2.41 2,700}|1918..|Johren... 2.20 2-5] .8,950 
2.43 1-2) 2,900)/1919..|Sir Barton... 2.17 2-5 11,950 
2.40 1-4] 3,449]/1920..]Man 0’ War... 2.14 1-5] ° 7,950 
2.47 4,960||1921. .|Grey Lag..... 2.16 4-5 400 
2.08 3-4] 8, 1922. .|Pillory . ©. 2.18 4-5| 38,700 
2.08 3-4]. 5,070}}1923. .|Zev. ss... cee eee ee 2.19, 38,000 — 
217 5,610}/1924. .|Mad Play, ......... 126 |2.18 4-5) 42,88 
1.53 1-4] 5,310}/1925..| American Flag... ... 126 |2.17 1-5 A 
1.56 1-2} 6,680}/1 er. . 126 |2.32 1-5 0 
2.11 1-2} 2,700)|1927..|/Chance Shot........] 126 {2.32 2-5] 60,910 
241-2 3,0251 ri , ae 


No time was taken in 1907 and 1908. There was no racing in 1911 and 1912. 


YOUTHFUL STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
5% furlongs to and including 1925; 5 furlongs in 1926, Jamaica, N. Y. 7 eee 


Weht| Time. } Value. 


Speiew = f $1,475 
9 j1. 1,925 


PREAKNESS STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS§). 
ons mile, 1909-1910; 1 1-8 miles, 1911-1924; 1 3-16 miles, 1925 and since; Pimlico, Ma. 
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1918. .|Jack Hare, n....4 ie 
00 }/1919. .|Sir Barton....-.-..- 
ie 5 aan a’ ‘Ate Baers paste 


The 1918 racé was run in two divisions. 
LATONIA DERBY (3-YEAR-OLD§); 
1% miles; Latonia, Ky. Known, 1883-1886, as Hindoo Stakes. 
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1888 race was a ad heat, on first try, between Los Angeles and White. Los Ange 
ee The 1900 race was a walkover. ru 


=e i = 
COFFROTH HANDICAP (@-YEAR-OLDS AND (OvER). tee 


need miles; Tia Juana, Mexico. Bile He 
\ Year.) °.. Winner. Weht; Time. ; Value. Year.) Winner. Went), Time. Value 


517. |S 115 |2.22, | $4,000|| 1924. .|Runstar............ 123 |2.05 2-5| $43,650 
Teal Be Frank... re . 4 1925. .|Atherstone.........| 104 |2-07 2-5] 56.325 


= ee 15,000 || 1926. Carlaris. ... °1] 100 |2:02 3-5} 70,7 
| of Nae ovaker 1927. . ISir Harry 108 13:03 3-81 84: 1200 


HOPEFUL STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 


8% mile to 1926, when it was run at 634 furlongs; Saratoga, N. Y. A at 
I IT cc ra Ah RD A TTS | 
YBAR. Winner. Weht| Time. ) Value. |) YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 
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es 1.13 2-5} $22,275 $30,600 
tee 7 11.13 2-5 5| 30,150 
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KENTUCKY DERBY (3-YEAR-OLDS). 


1% rales 1875-1895; 144 miles, 1896 and since; Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 
Weht] Time. ) Value, ;)YEAR. Weht) Time. 


2.37 3-4) $2,850 > 2.08 3-4 
2.38 1-4} 2,950 -f117 ([2. 
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TRAVERS STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). 


1 3-4 miles, 1864-1889; 1 1-4’ miles, 1890-1892; 1 1-4 miles, 1893-1894; 1 miles; 18: 
e 11-8 miles, 1901-1903; 1 1-4 miles, 1904 and since; Saratoga, N. Y. 18 OS FAO A ER miles, . 


Weht; Time. | Value. 


3.18 3-4) . $2,950 .. |Stowaway 
1-2! 3,400 D tAghieae 
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.|Joe Daniels. 
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‘The 1874 race was a dead heat between Attilla; ©In 1915 Trial b; 
and tAbbobat. Attilla ren on run-off, 3.08 3-4. disqualified, a hag Suishor first, 


i ak 


“ned! ©8 en potatoe and 1918 and since. Sheepshead, Bay, 1889-1012; Belmont Park, 1913 Pee 
Year. Want Time. “Value. Year. Winner. Weht| Time.) Value. ~ 
889. .|Sak 2.51 $34,000]|1907..|Dinna Ken......... 2.48 $16,880 
‘850. .|Tournament ot 25,300} /1908..|Fair Play... . 126 |2.46 1-5) 17,685 
891.. 2.5 30,850)|1909. . |Fitz Herbert. 2.45 14,900 
1892.. 2.51 3-5] 28,470]|1910.. |Sweep. 2.53 9,750 
oh 2.50 3-5] 24,1 1913..)/Rock View 2.51 2,475 
1 xh 2.55 33, 1916../Star Hawk......... 2.32 3-5| 2,775! 
1895. . 2.54 2-5) 29,700//1917..|Omar Khayyam 2.33 2-5| 5,950. 
1896. 2.49 2-5) 17,365//1918..|/Johren............. 1 2.55 1-5 aT 5 
eee 2.48 2-5} 18,132]/1919 2.47 3-5! 20,540 
1898. . 2.51 1-5} 13,875]/1920. 2.40 45) 15,040 
1899. . Balbo J 2.51 2-5} 12,890]|1921 2.43 145 He ad 
1900. ./Prince of Melbourne.}126 [2.49 4-5} 14,325//1922. 2.42 2-5] 21,400 
WO CPPaLAGEr {oo i.. ene 126 |2.49 4-5) 13,5. 1923. . 2.44 3-5) 24,410 — 
1902. .|Maj. Daingerfield - -|123 |2.47 3-5|* 12,875}/1924..|/Aga Khan. 2.48 2-5] 25,120 
1903. .|Africander.......... 6 /2.45 1-5] 18,635//1925..|Marconi... 2.43 45 Pee hin 
Ort Wellsii....... 126 2.47 3-5} 20, 1926..)/Espino...... 2.42 3-5} 26,100 
1905. .|Sysonby. .....2++..+ 126. |2.47 17,935}|1927..{Nimba ............ 2.45. | 29,470 
; 1906. .|Accountant......... 126__12.48 16,260 | im 
a ‘The distance in 1916-1917 was 144 miles, r. 
Seale . TIA JUANA DERBY (3-YEAR-OLDS). cally ; 
ed 1% miles; Tia Juana, Mexico. v4 
= Year. Winner. Weght; Time. | Value. Year. Winner. Weht Time. ame 5 Valter, 
1921. ./Crack o’ Dawn... ...} 116 |1.52 45) $4,000); 1925. .|Hedgefence......... 116 {1.53 3-5 $17, 050 , 
1922..|Wedding Prince..... 116 1.56 4-5) 4,000}; 1926. ./Carlaris. ........... i 1.49 ES 2 775 
1923. .jBlanc Seing. ........ 122 |1.52 1-5] 6,325 1927. .{Justice P.... 2.22... 119 |1.54 1-5 29,000 
1924. ||Deep Thought... || 122 11.54 | 2050 


SARATOGA (SWEEPSTAKES) SPECIAL (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
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A Pie Weatia os (3-YEAR-OLDS). 


5 1-2 hisihies: 1901-1905; 3-4 mile, 1906 and since; Saratoga, N. Y. 


Winner. Weht| Time. 


191 ity 
' i: eee 
‘ e' 
1915. :|Dominant 


Value. || Year. 


5,125 
5,125 


ae ee UNION HOTEL 


3-4 mile, Saratoga, N 


.|King Hanover... 


SARATOGA CUP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER.) 


STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
‘YEAR. Winner. wae Time. ) Value. |) YEAR. Winner. 
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_2% miles, 1865-1886; 2 miles, 1891; 134 miles, 1902-1920; 134 miles, 1921 and since; aarkete: N. 
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1873. .|Joe Daniels 
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Winner. 
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Year. 


Weht Time.) [ 


Value. TT 


1.47 [Ls $2,380 
1.48 1.45 2-5] 2,520 
1.48 3-4 1.4, '. + 2,230 
1.53 3-4 1,48 1-5 te 2,380 
1.49 E 11.46 3-5) - -4;360 
1.50 4-5 1.45 4-5] 10/360 
1.53 4-5 ../|Ginger...... sive w vies 1.45 9,495 
at 1.45 1-5 1,820}} 1922.. oe A d:eeiee 1.50"! 11,375 
aes King's ae 1.45 3-5 1,6 1923..|Audacious.......... 1.54 3-5 1,200 
; .|Star Charter. . ---| 105 |1.47 4-5 1,990|| 1924. .| Chilhowee. ......... 1.54 2-5] -11,200 
:|Adams Express... . . 122 |1.45 1-5) 1,620) 1925. .|Spie and Span...... » | 1.47 3-5 000 
MOIS: Buckhorn.......... 122 |1.48 1-5 2,080}| 1926..)San Utar..:.......5 1.46 2-5} 13.750 
19l4.. Belles ok be ss 95 11.45 2,510}| 1927. Helen’ is: Baby. ss... .~e 1.46 12, 325 
2 ABERDEEN STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS), . ee : es ved 
4% furlongs; Havre de Grace, Md. ‘ iho ha ae 
Year. Winner. Weht|. Time. | Value, Year. Winner, |Weht| Time. Value. 2 
1913. fe Enver: SGV aie isneite wee 109 |0.55 $1,450|| 1921. .|St. Maurice..... sesst E19 10.53 2-5] $3, 3658 
A OPA. Jesse Jriitiee es. F. 104 |0.55 1,210}| 1922. .} Woodland. .........| 113 |0.54 2- 
"1915... Gee SPUD Gi reisis tos 108 |0.53 4-5 1,110|| 1923. .| June Flower........{ 119° |0.54 3-5) | S58 
 1916.. CO Sucl.: oP.) 108. |0.54.4-5 1,135 || 1924. .|Single Foot.........} 116 |0.53~ 3,410 
PLAQVT t:. Topity Witchet..... 113 |0.54 3-5 1,430 |} 1925. .| Rock Man.:........| 116°/0.53  - | » 9,825 
1998. |Ormonda,...s.. 0 tco8.<./2 107 |0.55 2-5 1,595 || 1926...|Club Steak. ........ 113 }0.54 2-5) 11,050 
AQI9.<|Paul Jones. ../;...5. 109 |0.55 3-5 892 || 1927. .|Rose Eternal. ...... 113 |0.54 1-5} 10, Eaee. 
4920. .|Carefuls.../2) 25.22. 119 10.54 2-51 3,550 : 
deo Ny ' SARATOGA HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS:- AND OVER). ga Wish e 
an i 1-8 miles, 1901; 1 3-16 miles, 1902; 1. 1-4 miles, 1903 and since. Saratoga, N. Y. at ae 
if % Winner. Weht} Time. | Value. || YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Vale. 
901... 116 |1.53 1-5} $6,800)/1916.. 05 1-5] . $3,850 
1902. .|F: ¢ 97 {1.59 6,800}|1917.. ‘122° |2.06 1-5} 4,850. 
1908, . Vuvste.e.s-] 127 12.05 3-5 8,800}/1918: . 0° |2.02 1-5) |. 5,350 
1904. : eines} LZ 12.05 8,800|/1919. .|Purchase ‘118° |2.02 2-5). 7,000 
1 a 119 |2.07 8,300]|1920.. eee i 12.01 4-5)’. 5,200 © 
1906... ion... --],113 |2.04 2-5 8,300}/1921. . -03 4-5} 5,100 -. 
7 rt -|!111 ]2.05 3-5]  8,300}|1922' :|Grey Lag *,.| 130° |2.03 1-5] -7'750 
19 Monfort. -| 100 |2.05 4-5)  1,150]/1923. . Phe ek .09 2-5] . 7,450 : 
190: Affi -| 90. {2.05 3,850]|1924.. 7 teele c -05°3-5| . 8,150 ' 
19) oeeaels -| 128 |2.08 3-5 5,800]/1925. . ; «| 106° |2.05°3-5} '. 5,950 7 
ae TES os] SESE [ena Boots NEES aoe 
y 128 |2.04 2-5 2,300 oP cfg ; ae E 
EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). Beek: i a 
. oh railed in 1900; 1% miles 1907-1922; 114 miles 1923 and since, Empire City, N. ¥. cept ’ 
nen run at Belmont Park. . Se 1015, aa 
Weht| Time. | Value. bail 
$2,465/|1919. .|Lanius............. : 
1,6 A ‘ re 
Bo, 378501|1922. ||G Bs 3 | 61550 |. 3 
Seeliisk : 4,850 a5 rik Ss ) 
hs soa . HW SB he “98 12 Haak 
CRS Ra ee ead > 2,775 an . : 8 5 4 y 
ietalis le"a cece a 3,500 
IT Sethe 6 beg PipVethcte: steak” Pa 3,850||1927. .|/Peanuts............ 1 
3,8501) 
TREMONT STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS), 
alee Gravesend, N. Y., 1901-1913; Aqueduct, N. Y., 1914 and since. ‘ 
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Time. 5 } . y c 


115 | 1.10 2-5 1 
ee IE 115} 1.12 aval 
heist bite ‘Tes HE 
1s hs 
si Ae At Xe pha 
? ..- {Olympus .... 22. 1 
Eas ios Martingais Yael : ml 
Ms etry . A .-|Transmute..... 1 
Tot -|Flight of Time. 
1.15 .-.|Dr. -s eee 3 z i 
2f .|Diavolo. 1 


EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (YEAR-OLDS AND DOVER), Mas 
jehanloa, N. Y., 1903-1910; Belmont Park, in 1913; Jamaica, N. Y.; 1915 and ey ’ 
~Wwinner, : Wet. | .Time. | Value. |] Year. Winner. 


rae : 46 3-5] $8,730 + -{Geo. Smith | 
4...JRostand. i ..| Naturalist. 11); 


9. f 11920...) Bonif. 
./Merry Lark... .. 106 x anea Mabe, i 
Dr. Garduer. .. i a Beare Pic sy 
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THE FUTURITY STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 


“3-4 mile, 1888-1801: 1,268 ards, 1 foot, 1802-1901; 3-4 mile, 1902-1924; 7 furlo straight, 1925-1926. 
_ Sheepshead Bay, N. 1888-1909: Saratoga, N. ¥., 1910-1914; Belmont Park, Y., 1915 and since, | 


___Sheepshead Bay, N. ¥., 1588-1909; Saratoga, N. Y¥., 1910-1914; Belmont Park, N. Y., 1915 and since, 
YEAR.| © . Winner. Weght; Time. ; Value. |; YEAR. Winner. Wght| Time. | Value. 


1888. .|Proctor Knott. .....| 112 |1.15 1-5] $40,900]|1907. . |Colin a 1.11 1-5] $32,930 
1889. ./C 1.16 4-5} 54,500//1908. . | Maskette. 1.11 1-5} 33, 
}1.14 1-5) 67,675 9. . | Sweep 1.11 4-5] 33,660 
1.15. 1-5} .61,675}/1910. . | Novelty 1.12 1-5] 25, 
1.12 1-5} 40,450/)1913. .|Pennant 1.15 15,060 © 
1.12 4-5} 49,350//1914. .|Trojan 1.16 4-5] 22,110 
1.11 48,710)|1915. .| Thunderer. 1.11 16,59 
1.11 2-5} 53,190||1916. .|Campfire 1.13 4-5} 22,950 
1.10 3, 1917. .|Papp 1.12 15,450 
1.il 34,290//1918. .|Dunboyne.......... 127 |1.12 4-5] 30,280 
1.12 2-5} 36,610//1919..|Man o’ War 127 {1.11 3-5 65 
1.10 2-5} 30,630}/1920. .|Step Lightly . -}| 116 }|1.12 1-5} 35,870 
, 1.10 33,580)/1921..|Bunting.... 117 |1.11 2-5] 40,700 
n 1.09 1-5) 36,850/|1922. .|Sally’s Alley 116 1.12 47,550 
: 1.14 44,850)/1923..|St. James. 130 |1.10 2-5) 64,810 
s, 1.13 35,930]|1924. .| Mother Goose 114 |1.10 45) 65,730 
We .|Art 1.14 45 2, 1925.../POMpey .. .. 2.00 ess 127 }1.23 58,480 
ee 1905. .; Percents Sie CA 117 j1.11 4-5} 43,680])1926. .|Scapa Flow......... 122 11.22 65,980 
~ 1906. .|Electioneer.... 2. - 117 11.13 3-5| 44070111997: :|Anita Peabody. -)2! 124 11.21 4-51 91,790 _ 
re PIMLICO FUTURITY (2-YEAR-OLDS; COLTS AND FILLIES). 1 mile. Pimlico, Md. $ 
a i “Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. |j Year. Winner. Weht) Time. ) Value. 
re 1921.. Tene oiares ae suet 122 {1.42 $42,750)}1924..|Stimulus. .......... 722, 1 7.39 4-5 4-5 $49, 220. 
~~" 41922 J Blossom.Time..... 119 be 394-5} 41,015){/1925. .|Canter......cseeees aah 1.40 aS 53,350. o 
a ie | Sally's Alley itech 116 |1.39 1-5| 41,015|)1926. :|Fair Star......2....] 119 |1.40 680. 
" 1923..|Beau Butler........ 122 11.39 4-5| 54,030i}1927..|Glade....... wiaveretale «| 114 |1.41 a3 Bd 
i “The 1922 race was run in two divisions. aT 
“ WASHINGTON HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 1% miles. Laurel; Ma. ‘ 
Weht| Time. | Value. |) Year. Winner. ght; Time. Value. “s ut 
(bed cere oy 
‘ 116 1.51 2-5] $1,950 
R 2. 1 2.04 4-5} 23,470 ; 
2 2. a 109 {2.04 2: 
124 |1.4 1,9 ::|Big Blaze... «» 106 |2.04 1-5 
2.04 3-5 1,930] |1925. .|Joy Smoke......sse. 112 |2.09 
122 {1.51 1-5 2,010}}1926.. MAIS... wie ciecepcree LIS eS 
1.59 1-5 1,950!11927..|Display........... - 112 12.02 2-5 
a ws Washington Handicap was run 1911-1918 at 144 miles. 4 
i LATONIA CHAMPIONSHIP STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). 1% miles. Paton Ky: 


pYear. 2 ’ 5 Winner. 
Br 7 . .|Chilhowee..... Jee. 
1919... are Hatter. <7 56 4- 22 ..|King Nadi 


. .| Display 
.|Rolled Stockings... .| 126 |2. 55 2-5 


$2,370 
2,520||1923 
2,770 
2,525 
7,7, 


26. .|Crusader ; 
£300 18. Ss 3 133 2.03 £3) ee 
Net 


QUEENS COUNTY HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
Weht) Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. 


toe 
_ 
4 


19 3 EAE 
a Ee 
ana p phat ; 


1.39 
1. 
Lie 
pe 
UB 
Le 
1. 
ae 
1 


Beepesaye 
SET oe 


Sunny Slope. ......- 


J ; Belmont Fark is Roamer ran a rac 
edit ix 1028 at a ae | 21, 1918, in 1.34 4-5. 


‘4 miie. Churchill Downs, Louisville, ¥ 


KENTUCKY JocKEY “CLen STAKES es fey 


Winner. Y 


Trotting record with running ma 


Year. Winner. (Went Time. Waive. ‘Year. b = ’ 
; lf 

© A9Q0wA Dryster....0e%-6.--> cs 1. ee ie $23,695 1924.. Master Charlie. rean.039 = 

1030; :\atartie. ss 2s. 35) °22'175||1925. .|Canter. .. 2315 
1922.,|lEnchantment. 2... 122 ah 25,315|| 1926. .|Valorows. . 2 % 

igo3.: Wise Gounsellor..... 133 i 372 2-51 26,990||1927.. |Reigh © Count. . ‘ 

- WAVRE DE GRACE HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). a 

1} miles, except in 1918 when it was 1 mile and 70. yards. Havre de Grace, Md. [ 5 

Year. Winner. Weht) Time. ; Value. y Year. Winner |Weht ‘Time. | V a 

110 11.54 | $1,530||1920..|Porter.............| 129 1.54. 3 

‘ Neants ee 108 |133 1,380 /1921.-|Capt, Aicock. 115 |1.52 2-5 ; 

14: Robt. Bradiey.. 110 |1.53 1,400/] 1922. . |Bunting. .... 120 |1.53 3-5) 4 

.2|/Roamer. .. 129 |1.51 1-5] 13495|| 1923. . |Enchantment 118 |1.50 4-5 ae 

Base bon 129 J1.52 1-5| 3125/1924. .|Valador. .... +2} 102 1.53 | 

ar Kkayyam - 1.53 2,550 tees. « |\BenalaGias sv... se 113 11.52 4-5 ‘ ‘ 

apes Elm.. 104 |1.44 : 1926. . Crusader. Ne ae CsA ) 122 |1.50 4 

GS Ae 129 |1.50 11.52 ' 

See TROTTING AND PACING RECORDS. , 

e TROTTING RECORDS. 1 mile, agains lg 


 &% mil mn Harvester, Aurora, Til, Aug. 


6 1925, 

y af ‘tile, Gam, Columbus, Ohio, Sept 29, 
925, 1.14% 

& mile, Fihutndn, Aurora, Ill, July 29, 1925, 1.30 
3% milé, Queeh Volo, Aurora, Ill, Aug. 5, 1925. 


3 
at ‘mile, Truax, North Randall, Ohio, Aug. 18, 
ile (world's rer Manning*, Lexing- 
toh 7, Ott. os 22. 
bial 18, Bet Sete, os Brooxe, Toledo, Ohio, 
le, on hal mile — Peter Manning*, 
ding, Pa, Sept. 16, 1926, 20214. 
Tile, at a gtallton,: ae Axworthy*, Lexington, 
hiss Manning*, Lexington, 


gel ae 
ale OF 1922, 
by a ae Saas, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 


| mile, 
‘4 Ret Ws eaves 


malle,: x rene geet Uhblan*, Lexington, 
et. 
" ting, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 


le, y' 
23 pe, 2.15%. 
; “Oe TS, Ne Mr, oct 


1923 
yo eet 16 18 


cap Lex- 
Show, 


iF ad Pons ie 59 34. 
ecg Arion Guy*, Lexing- 


Peter Manning*, Lex- 


n, 
oh ‘to high-wneel sul * Major Thais, 


: Tenn., 0 
“nile, to Ighswheet aye ‘on hale-mite, i“, 
e) pa ae Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 

es, Ret Top, Toledo, Onio, July ia, 1986, 


in “TAce, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Ron 7.16%. 
180 mites, Be Bertie R., Blackpool, England}, Sept. 
a 
ati r L., > . J 
guile Hote 0} San Jose, Cal. (reg.), Nov. 


in race, eer pee: track, Imogene Constan- 


t. 29, 1919 2.08% 
ous a Sep e 


ea *, New York, N. Y. (weg. a Nov. 

nde a te rae eee San Francisco, Cal. 
owan*, Boston, Mass. (reg.), 
rae Sana Francisco, Cal., 
‘Albany, N. ¥., May 5, 1846, 
i Bim, ante Centreville, L. I., Nov. 
rode Gene ees Got het i0id, Bosse. 

: ves Hatntin, Globe, ‘J 


a, 
% 


3 nu 
bate Chicago, tik july 4isee2e0e et 


204, 
1d, Mr. sec, Lex- | 


time, Uhlan, Lexington, Ky., Oct. a ty 1913, 1: ate 
PACING RECORDS. 
| 10%, pes: 3 Peyatees I.*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14 
s mile, Phil O'Neill, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 
24, 1925, 
1 


1.1234. f 
aE. rite, TE Theodore Guy, Aurora, Il., Aug. 45 


K, Ji Grattan, Col Ohio, < 
26, 7 gle, 3 yep Ta lumbus, Ohio, Aug. 


1906, mile, Dan Patch}, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 8} 
Tat 18 Se Aa Dan Patch}, St. Paul, Minn.j 


Se Directum I.*, Syra> 


Sent 15, arity 1.56%. 


‘ta, S a, gio alding, Prince Alert?, New York; | 

Pet ng, in open, Frank Bogash 
St Ba Sept 18, 1914, 1.59%. is ; 
1 mile, in @ race, tum I., Columbus, Ohio} 


Sept. 30 30, Jo1d, 1-58. rT 
y inate, 1h a race, art Toled 
Ohio, uy” 23, 1918, 1.68 iz DN 
1 inlie, halftmite track, Single JO Des Motnes; 
re ' 


+ 
Y, Rose MeGee*, Lexington} 


5 yeatl 

Sg ial tial 
Co. 

Yn Sept. 12, 1911, 2: 7 be 


mile, two= colt, 
Lexington, Ky. Sept. 13, 1 
1 mik, NCR Sir 


Ky., Oct. 4, 1924. 
i mile by 


‘miles,’ Flastle Pot af 
"| = inter, toe Ind., ‘Oct. 
Nov. is iti, ne erat, oxville, Iowa (reg.)5 


miles ni, 
187, 120290, Marco: Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10; 


PACING RECORDS—BY A TRAM. - z 
mile nst time, tote se and Geo, Gano; va 
un et, 


em 1912 
ne a mile tr: 2g Bae ie 
e trac 
oines, Iowa, Aug. 2S, oie g Bre 


i stests RECORDS—TO WAGON, 
Dan Patch*, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 27; 


fog (pees Pointer, Memphis, Tene a 
2808 ha Vallejo, Cal. June 23, 1869; j 
Longtellow, Sacramento, Cal., ue ‘4a 


matellow, San Francisco, Cal, “Devs 
Ps ‘Wn Clair, San _Franeiseo, | 


{Pane by runner to sulky ant 
; the runner p 


cle 
31, 1869 » 10.4 


pee. UL 8 


~~ * Against a th 
Ing 8 Wind of @ 
the rreer : 


Se ee ee Se ee peep re pe Pin eee 


Sporting Events—H orse Racing. 771 


uneaT “AMERICAN HORSE RACING (RUNNINC) RECORDS. 


Age, Weight, 
Years} Pounds, Time. 


Date. 


4 1890, Aug. 20/Butte, Mont. 

6 1906, Sept. 

2 1909, arerot 13|Santa’ oars. “Cal. 

2 9 M 

3 Y 

5 57 a 

ai $ ios ison yunes 22|Sh 
i ; June 22|Sheepshead Bay, N. ¥. 

6 1 09 3-5 4, 4) Juarez, Mex. 

: ba 1-5 4| Belmont Park, w. Me 

ry 13445 cc Saratoga, N. Y. 

3 135 2-5 3|Belmont Park, N. 

3 1421-5 7|Belmont Park, N. 

aoe aa 1 48 3-5 18] Aqueduct, N.Y. 
13-16 j|Sir Barton............. 4 1 55 3-5 28] Saratoga, N. Y. 
114/| ° ®©«9+4|}Whisk BroomIl...... 6 200 28 Belmont’ Park, N.Y. 
rS-t6) * © bBallot.... 2... ose ees 4 2 09 3-5 1|Sheepshead Bay, ec bs ae 
Sees Bitar ott | MeN O” WAT. sp 's san s+ 3 2141-5 |1920, June 12|Belmont Park, N.Y 
11-2}  °®|Handy Mandy........ 3 2 28 3-5 11927, June Ky. 
eas ee. 4 NeaI.O” War. oi eh nk. 3 24045 
Pas PChMROWes.. se. nee. 3 2 54 3-5 
17-8; jJolly Cephas.......... 8 3164-5 
2 |.” | {xterminator......... 5 32145 
21-1 4 334 1-4 23|Toronte, Can. 
21-8 4 3 42 30| Chicago, Il. 
2 1-4 4 3 49 
~ 3 3 49 
23-8 4 415 
21-2 3 4 24 1-2 18] Newport, Ky. 
25-8 5 101 4 51 2-5 |19: 22| Tijuana, Mex. 
23-4 6 94 4 50 3-5 |1925, March 1|Tijuana, Mex. ; 
27-8 5 100 5 23 1925, March 8! Tijuana, Mex. 
3 5 519 1907; Feb. 16) New Orleans, La, 
4 711 1897, May 20)Oakland, Cal. hy 
71 1912, Oct. 7' Louisville, Ky. 


a fe er ate 
*Against time. {Over old Futurity course at; The best Canadian record for 1 mile—1.37 3-5-- 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., 170 feet less than % mile. | was made by Cliff Edge, at Fort Erie, Ont., July 3 

Note—A furlong is one-eighth of a mile, 220 yards, | 1911: the pest English record, 1.32 4-5, was ma 
or_660 feet, or 40 rods. by Kepplestone, at Brighton, June 25, 1925. 


OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE. 


Age, jweilght, a a 
Years|Pounds.| Time. . Date. ‘Track. roe 
Min. Sec. Wy Aree (resp 

45 1-5 |1924, April 28 Belaoné Park, N. 


7 1 i 
130 1 08 1904, Oct. ib Morris Park, 'y Y. 

90 1 16 3-5 |1906, Oct. 19/Belmont Park, N.Y. — 
110 1 22 2-5 |1914, Sept. 12/Belmont Park, N.Y. _ 
110 1 35 1-2 |1890, Aug. 28|Monmouth Park, N. J. 

91 1 37 1-4 |1892, Aug. 13|Monmouth Park, N. J. 


2 03 3-4 }1890, July__17!Monmouth Park, N. J. 


Race horses make better time over oval or circular tracks. 
HURDLE (STEEPLECHASE) RECORDS: ~ 


Age, | Weight, 
Pounds. 


Miles.\Fur? 9s. iin sh 

147 5|Newport, Ky. 
i1-16 BlGhlcase cis epee mL 
11-8 3 Park Ty gi") on 


oo 
Nw 


ijuana, 
9|Brighton Beach, N. ee 
21 arenes Was gt 


t& 
oa 


PaaSRe 


HOO WWW tNwht 


weretees K 
; 1901, Sept. 
Aone 43 1-4 |1896, Feb. 
05 1-5 |1901; Oct. 
A 11 3-4 
i EE 41 3-5 5|Morris ae aon N. Y. 
iS ie 23 1-2 akland, Cal. 


rs 
a 


7 
or ee Ae 3 ravesend, N. Y. 


LARGEST WINNINGS BY ONE HORSE IN A YEAR. 
_ The largest total Rinne on American tracks, In any one year, by any one horse, have been as follows: 
Horse. d Horse. 


a 
1920..|Man o’ War..... $166, had : 
1921. -|Morvich asaldeahe ae 11, oa 


; For 3-yearrolds, colts and fillies; weight-for-age; 
colts, 126 pounds; fillies, 121 pounds; distance | 


Owner. J ockey. 


3 : 7 =F 
ENGLISH EPSOM DERBY STAKES WINNERS. 


iginally 1 mile, then 1 mile and 4 furlongs and 29 
= about 144 miles In 1921 and_ canal 


YR ~ Horse. Owner. — 


Sit EB. PU BUe Ss. Arnull. 


ee 1789 Sky Scraper. 
: 1790 Rhadamanthus, 


ae 
d Si enanean| 


, 1793|Waky......-+-- 
1794 Daidalus. . 


Sir F. Standish. 


Duke of Bedford re Singleton. i 


Mr, Cookson . 
ir F. Standish. . 


.|Lord Egremont.. 
| Lord phe ata Fitzpatrick. 
Lord Foley. . 


rome : 4 
.|R. ene SY ae 


cs Sry. Metgen ; % “fi 
ay 4, a fawiey. & ; 
4 
{ 


AE Kalmouth, 

_ | 12} Baron Rothschild r French. 
Cremorne... . 2 : ea 
Doneaster..... a Ar. 


eg Falmouth. .|F. eae 
rawfurd..,|Constable. 
A G. Foréham 
\Duke of Westm’r|F. Archer. 
P. Lorillar F. Archer. 
‘|Duke of Westm'r|T. Cannon. 


Lord Hastings.. .|F. t ; 
Duke of Westm’r|F. Archer. 


Mr. Abington... .|J. Watts. — . 
eae www Duke of Portiand|F. Barrett. ‘ 
1889|Donovan...... “{Ruke + Boe! T. Loates. : 
1890|Sainfoin........|Sic J. Miller. J. Watts, ’ 
5s tes a Sir F, tabi G. Barrett. ; 
Lord Bradford. .]Alls 
ce Seas Mr. McCalmont. 
RN NL ‘Lord Rosebery. ..|J. 
SETS . |Lord Rosebery. ../5. a i 
-+.......|Duke of York.../Goodison. {|1896)Persimmon..... Prince of Wales..|J. P 
ERidielace:, | vie. -UGBEY 2. <- .|Mr. Gubbins. 
Mr. Larnach. 
Duke of West 
yrs of Wales. “ a, 
W. C. Whithey. ./L. 3 4 
1902|/Ard Patrick. :..|Mr. Gubbins...-|J. H. veaeeTED 
1908 Rock Sand .. (Sir J. Miller ; 
ASG eae 1904/St. Amant. .|L. de Rothseliiid! K. eee y 
eh See 1905|Cicero Lord Rosebery... Maher. F 
cate es 1 Spearmint. Major E. Loder.. See 
ahi 7 |Orby Richard Croker. .|J. Reiff. 
:|Chev. Ginistrelli.|W. Bullock. 
due es Jars Bowes. 4. .j8c0ts. § 1905; Minoru. ....... King Edward...)/H. Jones. - J 
‘]Robinson. Mr. Fairie. ..... B. Dillon. , 
eae Bern wards.]/1 Se ccee St Mtoe a. va [Gr Mant 
ee Sir G. s, Heathiota Chapple. ~/)8..4/Mr. Raphael... q 3 
1 830 isles chad Mr. W. Ridsdale/Templeman. .|Mr. Cunliffe. . . 
1840|Little Wond . |Macdonald. 
1841|Coronation 4 
1842) Attil ms, 
: 
. 3 
.+.../Pempleman.}|1921}Humorist...... ae fo ean ae 8. Benoghue 
: : ‘d Woola n 5 
hm’n|Lord Eglinton... r Papyrus. ..... Benj. Irish... “i ec 25 dnorhin ae 
.|Lord Zetland. . 1924 Sensovine. RPaGK Lord Derby... 27 2 q 
1925|Manha........|H. BE. Morriss 3D onoghue — 
1926|Coronach: .. ...|L'a Woolav’gton re Childs. 3 
Be ash 1927|Call Boy....-. ./Frank Cur: EMot. 
1s 0 ae Me ee ges SR ete 6 times. a ‘500; _ 
e cul bee a] i ha ,000 
Ider or Ci cone St : | In 108 Ue Sure rate being. Ss 45.963 rian in 192% : 
ay n Cuttle ran e orse races ea in y 
totaled over $1,500,000,000. in x See 
: \ EQUINE HIGH JUMPING. Fr q 
The record breaking igh jump. of 8 ft. 13-16 in., ; Heart. Confidence held the record of 8 12 ins Sy 
we, od ie ‘° f 
Ng Mrs. qpeuyvenant, B ebody" § Great Heart | made at Ottaw ms 1912, for a" af, than a 
y ate it cago, June 0 ee pat ental ra 
-\ 8, 1923, draws attention again to this interesting of fan inch “auring tiv Pee ; 
Phe: ae gy ot soem , borat it * rae No Yo ih 16 cree ee , 
iverage 0 u: Dick rl 
‘a leap of more than thirty hone higher, han handt Prior to Great yp "eA on bey j 


cap} y the weight of saddle and rider, con- 
uptieaten. a feat not equaled in human ¢ompetition. 

; ayn eight greatest’ high jumpers of record have 
ilemaker, Heatherbloom, Confidence, The 

Was, Horeules, Trongides, Skyscraper, and ‘Great 


Ny record for ublic int e' ap ae 
eivnourk erbloom is. eredhved a0 ty apettO, : 
8 ft. 2 in, in a practice jump before yamerous re 

ey 2 


made abro: signin nopers of 8 tt, 3 am 


PURCHASE PRICES OF NOTED RACE HORSES. 


ale : ___ Ameriean. Forelgn. . 


_ Horse. Horse. 
2. Sin RT ACOty tk ns i ern >= Ys Prince Palatine.......... 
tee Rock Sand eg aa Sa 
ag Friar Rock 
ot Woaiskaway 
if i Incheape 
‘ The Finn 
" St. Blaise 
a0 Playfello’ : 
4 Fair Play. . -- 
Sas, Mad Play. 02.1: e ey 
s ‘ newt BR CONST. cron Siote n 
_ Ordinance............ Wool Winder; 3.4). was 000 
A * Happy "Thoughts Blue Ensign. ......... 72,500 "4 
i eddler.. - 2... cee... Doncaster. .......-- wal 70,000 2s 
 — Watercress... 02... Ormonde............. 70,000 
y MOANING. 630 Seteretees 5 St. Gatien............ 70,000 
es TEES a Phe Bard! ... v.50 smeen 70,000 
y Sir Martin. ....-...... Silvern..... ae 
7 Sweeper II........... 70.000} Your Majesty. . --| 112,500} Carbine. . 
Wise ec psepey —_ Louvols...... --| 112,500] La Fleche 
Playfellow. . Ard Patrick. 110, boyeur 
Hamburg Galtee More.. 110,000} H'y of Hereford 
Hermis.. Lancaster. 110,000} Blair Athol 
Nicholas D’keotW’stm't'r. 109,200} Bronzino 
eddler. ; Gouvernant. ......-...-. t Kangaroo 
War poner. es MAGS ES. aS +-+| 100,000) Ormonde 
_Nasturtium.,......... Poisoned Arrow.......++/ 100,000} Rosicrucian 
Friar Rock, Re Passa avete The Satrap.........4 ave] 200,000) "Caloss 2 cic sish we Serene 
Ger Pl Se ea eee WardenofMarshes......-- 10:00 ee 
CP ae 60,0001 - | Tiyeaon....c , 24... . name 93,600 Axtell was sold in this coun-— 
Be eR ee 50. Kendall, ...............] 90,000} try, in 1889, it was reported, — 
MOM tsb axns 305 RS ee ee 90,000; for $105,000. 
Key Cardinal. ........ 50 Polar Sap IGis. see Sa hs 90,009 Where the same horse appears 
SO ee eee Salamandra............- 83,200) . in the table more than OHDG; it ™ 
sim we cly =) alee A a) 
Brown Prince IT 50 Clarissimus 80,320] is a resale, 
LEADING AMERICAN JOCKEYS (EXCLUDING STEEPLECHASES). ae 
‘Year. Jockey. Mounts. | Won.|P.C.|| Year. Mounts. | Won.|P.C. . 
762 | 192-| 25 |/1911. 813 | 162 | 20 
$22 | 292 | 35 |/1912.. 967 | 168 | 17 
3 | 173 | 21 |/1913 887 | 146 | 16 
973 | 277 | 28 |/1914. 787 | 157 | 20 
é 273 | 26 ||1915 775 | 151 | 19 
195 | 23 ||1916 791 | 178 | 23 
1,047 24 ||1917. 803 | 151 | 19 
,069 | 276 | 26 ||1918 864 | 185 | 21 _— 
918 29 | 25 }|1919 190 | 21 — 
1,169 | 297 | 25 ||1920 721 | 152 } 21. 
1 | 221 | 26 1 696 | 135 | 19 — 
1,384 | 388 | 28 ||1922 859 | 188°! 22 
1,194 | 334 | 28 ||1923 718 | 173 | 24 
1,260 24 | 26 844 | 205 
: 1909. ; 704 | 173.| 25 }|1925.. 987 | 187 | 1 
ee 15104 iG. Garner .....-.---~- 947 | 200 | 20 111926... 1,172 | 190 1 16 
CRAND PRIX DE PARIS WINNERS—1 MILE 7 FURLONGS. ’ fed. 
we : - . * % * 
x YR.) Horse. Owner. YR. Horse. Owner. YR. Horse. Owner. — 
, Mr. Savile. '1884| Little Duck.|Duke Castrie. se Ajax...... .|M. E, Blanc. 
Heed epont eta | apa aay) Pue oe 3 spaniel eeaae 
, fo23 5 0} er. 
See ted “ 1887|Tennbreuse .| M. P. "Airmart. 1907 San Souse II.|Baron Rothse'ld * 
Dike of Beauf’t.||1888|Stuart...-.. M. P. Donon. 1908| North East.|W. K. Vand'bilt | 
Pa Montg’y.|| 1889) Vasistas....|M. H. Delam’re. 1909] Verdun ie .|Baron Rothse’ld 
ofHastings.||1890) Fitz Roye. . po ix de}; 1910] Nuage.....|/M ere Chere- , 
ckler. 
2] tap Fridolin. 1891 Sates 3 ¥ e noe iin As Hee aed ae oe ome ay. 
1 war. /||1892| Ruel . E. Blane. a 
giptazaoe ext sianont of wer 1893| Rogatsky ...|M- ; 1913|Bruleur. 22 |M: i de st. 
arre. 9: 0) 4 ‘ 
sats W. Re Marshall. . Baghtche. ; 1914/Sardanap'ls. Baron : Rothse'ld < 
.|M. Lupin. 1825| Andree.....|M. E. i 1919] Gal. Light. .|/Baron Lng ess ld 
Baltazzi. 806|Arreau..... 1920|Comrade...|E. de St. Alary. 
1897 e 1921|Lemonora. .|Joseph Watson. ‘ 
1898) Le 1922|Kefalin,....|M. Abateilos. 
Pr goltyott. 1899|Perth Drs rae wee a Oe alte 
1880 Nublenze. ited erin 1900|Semendris. . 1924|Transvaal.. .| L. Hreeh Stae 
O. Brewer. 1901|Cheri = Caillant 1925 La Reine gears. A. de 
7 Kizil Ko fe i miere. . othschild. 
Fa ap pe agg ‘Al 1926| Take My Tip|Sen. James Hen- 


Castel 903 ‘adis..|M. E. Bl 
. |Duke le. |]1908| Quo vi. ~ ane: |l1927|Fiterart..... M.P. Moulings. 


-year-olds of all Other im tant French horse races are the aoe du 
The Grand, Pots de, Pars is o ute It is run at | Jockey Clu (1830); the Prix de Diane (1843) ; 
Lengehanpe course, near See The value of the!| the Enix du Conseil Municipal (1893). 


Ghat ene 
WINNINGS OF NOTED ‘RUNNING. HORSES. ¢ Leas et a 
(Includes amounts got also in second and Lilet dria desis 1926.) Yeh Cre 


American. American English. 4 o Ss 
~ rt a 
Races; Win- ; Races} Win- Races} Win- ~ 
Horse. Won.| nings. Horse. |Won.| nings. Horse. | Won.) _ mings. _ 3 
yA GR tate Saeee 23 |$313,639|)Salvator........ 16 $113, 71@|Ormonde..... =. 16 $142,325 305 “ 
Exterminator....] 50 | 252,596)Tammany....... 9 | 113,290 Diamond Fubtice.. 6} 141,547 . 
‘Man 0’ War.....- 20 | 249,465|His Highness..... 13 } 113,080;Manna......... 5 4 | 117,670 — 
Sarazen. 222... 27 | 224,650|Firenze.......... 4g | 112/586 |Tracery...... pe 6 | 104085 | 
Mad Hatter...... 32 194,525;Dobbins........ 21 111,012 |Bendigo......... 6 103,330 § 
we, WWOTING. ) 2... 19 | 193,550)Black Gold...... 18 110,503 |Iroquois.......-. 12 | 101,613 7 
‘ Sysonby....:...- 14 184,438|Chacolet........ 14 109,244 |Sansovino....... 6 88,660 
: 14 | 181,433)Tournamert..... 12 107,407 French / 
: 15 | 180,912|Saily’s Alley . 8 104,362 |Ksar............ 335,340 
12 | 172,909|King James 24} 103, epee ood be ae ae 12 | 241,559 
20 154,845 | Beldam 17 102,570 |Sardanapale...... 11 211,505 
30 | 153,355 | Tryster.. i aiean 8 / 102,000 | Filibert de Savoie.. 8 193,525 
89 138,917 Atricander. Bee | 101,345 |Kefallin......... 11 181,710 
10 | 138,615|Carlaris...... 100,525 Maintenon. rae ape ate 181,705 7 
15 | 136,432 English.* La Camargo -.| 24 | 176,768 
22 133,725 | Isinglass.....°.. 11 ] 291,275|Flethois......... 15 176,527 7 
34 | 119,950|Donovan........ 18 | 277;215|Perth........... 10 } 155,987 
10 119,975|Rock Sand....... 16 238,900 ‘Verdnm, )..2' fs. 8 137,410 
32 118,872|Bayardo........ 22 | 223,665|Ajax..........-. 5 130,985 
2 118,535 | Lemberg......-.. 17°} 204,795 |Finasseur........ 30,1 
37 | 118,270 aoe. EVOKE: 5 cravaiey 3 13, Sea Sick......... 18°} 126,655 ‘ 
UP ATMBL Yur oreo o'eie « 9 118,093 |Sceptre......... 1 297,915 | Oversight........ 16 395 
. Sir Barton cS Ore 13 116,857 Drevey “Boliy AIS ANE 22 189,965 | Northeast ....... 9 111,660 
Peter Pan....... 10 | 116,450|Prince Palatine...| 11 | 184,555 Predicateur...... 13 | 111,054 3 
Sal rane Jon Sees 70 116,391 ] 11 179,500 eo LAS saa 17 110,220 
’ Potom: Sea eTeds cals 115,885 16 178,765 | Brul - 108,890 
ee to Took. Sear 8 | 115,640 7 cats Val a Or.’ 8 98,750 : 
GLE Atecc inst oone.e 8 115,640 10 168,53) eB ea 6 96,392 
Wise ‘Caumegilar. 10 115,470| Orme 14 165, 830 |x ft i 5 95,192 
“Strathmeath..... 59 | 114,958 16 155,856 | As d’Atout. rs 93,91. 
eae 


ICE SKATINC. 
WORLD'S AMATEUR ICE SKATING COMPETITIVE RECORDS. 


- Outdoor—Distance in Yards or Miles. Indoor—Distance in Yards or Miles. 
see Holder. . | Place. Date. id Holder. Place. Date. 


; 
McLean. . .|Lake Placid... 18 ....|/Boston. yt 
Gorman...|St. Johns.....} 1 .. .|Cleveland . 
Jewtraw. . .|/Lake Placid... 
Forsman...|New Rochelle. 
Gorman... |Saranac Lake. 
Thunberg..|Lake Placid... A ! 
Thunberg../S y x 7 
|Thunberg. . r : 2 : ittsburgh.. 

her 


.]Pittsburgh.. 
Rudd.. Red Bank i authentic time on record. 
Donova 3 
Robinson. .|Lake Placid.. 

mate a a ght Can. 


Sees ; . .| 189 heyy 
Karlsen... BSG Bile : 
Internatiortal Outdoor Championships. Held at Lake Placid, N. Y., February 11-12, 1927. 


Se ees nied fe SS FINAL POINT STANDING. 


|Gorman. .|Bialis . .|Farrell. .| 1m. 20s. Gorman. ............140 Guenther... ... 
Bialis. ...|Guenther|Nelson .]2m. 23s. AT ROLE oa ee cist 110 Sheffield. = 
Robinson. Farrell . ‘ m i) ENON es Nab aes = a ecsaner i ae | 
ODINEON ey 00 we Sv METRY aw as inosine 
Logan 30 ‘ 


1 Bl 


i 


ROW CORO GO Gor Hare Go Coho rt 
ROC OT Orr Grr rr Or 


Cette al 


-{Farrell .!Togan..|18m. 58 2-5s. i 7 
Shatin Outdoor ae Held at Detroit, January 31 and Saranac metre NY s theirs 14, Results: 
First Second. ‘Third. Time cs 


220, ae [Forsman .|Gorman. .|Nelson elson|19 4+5s, 
. 
fl yards. . EyewOn :|Perlerbers Searle. |2: 
i ll. ..|/Nelson.. .|Jaffe. DAG te 


Sora: Nels a a Y 34s. 
» -|Nelson|3 m, 
-|Bialis .|14m. 4: 


; Tran Senior Figure Skating. ung nre of United States, held New York, February 11. Result 
f Men's Senior Figure Skating Championship— | Munstock, New York, second. 
Bed yvou. by ‘Nathaniel / Niles, Boston: Roger ‘Turner, |. Gentor Palr e Skating Chinato ae 
> Boston, second; George Braakman, New York, third. | bY Nathaniel Niles and Mrs. Teresa pioucaend, 
Woinen’s Senior Figure Skatimg Championship— | Bston; Raymond Harvey and Miss Beptrhe #0 
on by Miss Beatrix Loughran, New York; Miss | Ada Bauman, New York. thi ‘D 
Beatin pepe second; Mrs. Teresa Blanchard, r Junior Pait Wire Beats" pampionshin Won 
» vy 0! Coo 
Men’s Junior Figure Skating Cham: oa ee Boston; Gail rere and “annabelle Soret ae bY 


‘Won by_Frederich Goodridge, Cambridge; 
thie New York, second; Ra Rae ‘Shipstead, St, P nn iuaing Champion 
; and Miss Ro: 


oe 
oaahip Won, by 


Women's Junior Figure Skating Cham mano weer. Fourteen-Step. 
iss Savage and Shamblonsal » New ON 


“Won by Miss Suzanne Davis, Boston; Grace | 


» 


‘The 


- New. York Americans ankees 
_ World series, defeating the ane (Yankees 
} 1927 of the National ie 


SE oo Na ae 


E Spohing Events—Baseball, 


BASEBALL. 
George Herman eee Ruth established a new 


Ok Be 


6 in four tick games. 


home run record, 


His complete Ratan es follows: 


BABE RUTH'S BATTING RECORD, 1915-1927. 


Adal 


Ani 


Year. Club. G Cn yee eR. S0.BOB. FC. Year. Club. Gd ee 3 BAR. 0. PC. 
1915 Boston..1 0 0 0 0 .000 1923: N.Y 19 ee ae er at oat 
i916) Bot 5 8 O60 616 9.0. does Wei B83 8 8 Se ae 
coe oe a 2 ‘ 2 5 . . : — 1927 N.Y...4 15°4 60022 2 .400 
. sae ' e - ee Bt) ee 
1922 N.Y¥...5 17 aa *O oy 2 TRS Totals: 2s <. 31 +98 22 27,2 2.1025 28 .275 
‘ 7 Sacrifices 3, stolen bases 4 and runs batted in 22. 
RUTH'S HOME RUN RECORDS, 1927 AND 1921. 
: 1927—60 Home Runs. 1921—59$ Home Runs. 
Pitcher Men tcher = Pitcher Men UCAS a : 
Date. and on | Date. and Date. and on | Date. — 
Club. B Club. bn Club. Base. Club. Base, 
Apr. 15-Ehmke, Phila. . 0 July 24-Thomas, Chi Apr. 16—Harris, Phila... 0|July Hasty, Phila... 
Abr 23-Wall Phila 0 July 26-Gaston,St. Lous ? Apr. 20-Russell, Boston 1 July 11—Karr, Boston . 
r. 24—-Thurston, Wash. 0| July 26-Gaston,St.Lous 0|| Apr. 21-Moore, Phila. . 1|July 12—Davis,St.Louis. 2 
on “ag a ee : July 28-Ste St.Lou, 1} Apr. 22—-Rommel, Phila. 1|July 12—Davis,St.Louis. 0 
May uinn, P 1) Aug. mith, Detroit. 0||Apr. 25-Johnson, Wash. 0|July 15-VanGilder,S.L.. 1 
May L alberg nein, 0} Aug. 10—Zachary, Wash. 2||™ ay 2-Jones, Boston.. 0|July 18—Cole, Detroit. 1 
May 10—Gaston, ‘St.Lou. 2 Aug. 16-Thomas, Chicag 0||May 6—Johnson,Wash. 0/July 30-Cal dwell, Cleve. 0 
ae Soe es Lou. 1}|Aug. 17—Connally,Chica 0||May 7-Erickson, Was. O|July 31-Coveleskie,Cle.. 20 
May 17-Collins, Detroit 0} Aug. 20—Miller, Cleveld. 1 May 19-Middleton, Det. 1|Aug. §6—Oldham, Detrot. ci 
May 33-Kore Cleveland 1| Aug. 22-Shaute,Cleveld. 0||May 12—Dauss, Detroit. 1 Aug, 8-Wienecke,Chic. 1 
May 23—Thurston, Wash 0} Aug. 27—Nevers,St.Loui. 1||May 14-B: DYs. Cleve.. 2|}Aug. 8—Kerr, Chicago. Oo 
May 28—-Thurston, Wash 2} Aug. 28—Wingard,St.Ls. 1||May 17— Clevelnd. 0 Aug. 10—Davenport, he IY 
May 29-MacFayden. Bn O| Aug. oe oot Boston. 0/|May 25-Shocker, St.Lou 2|Aug. 11—Keefe, nila... 2 
May 30—-Walberg, Phila. 0|Sep. alberg,Phila. 0||May 29-Keefe, Phila... 0 Aug. 12-Naylor, Phila.. 0 
May 31—Ehmke, P - 1}Sep. Swelser Boston. 2||May 31—Zachary, Wash. 2| Aug. 17-McWeeny,Chi.. 1 
May 31-Quinn, P . 1/Sep. 6—Welzer, Boston. 1]|June 3—Davis,St.Louis 0| Aug. 18—Faber, Chicago.. 2 
June 5—- itehill, Detrt 0| Sep. 6—Russell, Boston 1/|June 10-Bagby, Cleve. . 0| Aug. 23—Caldwell,Cleve. 2 
June 7~—Thomas, Chica 0/Sep. 7—MacFayden,Bo 0||June 11—Middleto Det 2| Aug. 3—Morton,Cleve.. 1 
June 11—Buckeye,Cleve. 0|Sep. 7—Harriss, Boston 1||June 12—Sutherlan 1)Sep. 2-Erickson, Wash. 1 
June 11—Buckeye, Cleve. 0|Sep. 11—Gaston,St.Loui. 0||June 13-E Seas Doteolt 1|Sep. 3-Courtney,Wsh.. 2 ~ 
June 12-Uhle, Clevelnd. 0 Sep. 13—Hudlin Cleveld. 1]|June 13-Ehmke, Detroit 1|Sep. 5-Karr, Boston.. 0 
June 16—Zathary,St.Los 1|Sep. 13—Shaute,Cleveld. 0||June 14—Dauss, Detroit... 1 Sep. 7-Pennock, Bostn. 1 
June 22—Wiltse, ee ly 0|Sep. 16—Blankenship,Ch 0 || June 14-Dauss, Detroit.. 1/Sep. 8—Romme Pay 
June 22—Wil tse, Boston. 1;Sep. 18—Lyons, Chicago 1/)|June 20-Myers, Boston. 0 p. 9Naylor, Phila... 1 
June 30—Harriss, Boston 1|Sep. 21—Gibson, Detroit 0||June 23-Thormahlen,B. 1|Sep. 15-Bayne,St.Louis 1 
July 3~-Lisenbee, Wash. 6 Sep. 22—Holloway,Detr. 1/| June 25-Johnson, Wash. 1/Sep. 16—Shocker,St. Los. 0 
July 8-Whitehili,Detr. 2 Sep. 27—Grove, Phila... 3|| June 26-Mogridge, Wsh. 1|Sep. 26—Covel: e,Cle.s' 1 
9—Holioway,Detr. 1|Sep. 29—Lisenbee, Wash. 0||June 29-B ush, Boston. . 0 Sep- IEE aa er 1 
July 9-Holloway,Detr. 2/Sep. 29-Hopkins, Wash. 3||July 2—Russell, Boston. 0/;Oct. 2 eta, Bost.. 2 
July 12-Shaute,Cleveld. 1]Sep. 30—-Zachary,Wash. 1||July 2~-Karr, Boston.. 1 


1927 WORLD'S SERIES Shee Soe SCORE FOR FULL FOUR GAMES. 


WwW YORK AMERICANS. 


Po 


H. 1 2B. 


SCHROCOCOMON EN ROD 
COR ROOCOHOWRNRAON 
SOOCOCSTOOKOFONONS 


ail 


1 
1 
. 
0 
1 
1 
1) 
0 
0 
1 
0 
10) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
i) 
0 
0 


eocoooscoocoowoesco 


3B. |HLR. a ak B.B.|S.B.1 8.0. 


3B. ay HRS HBB. 8. 


ScooooooooSOoNSS 
SOSSSOSOOOK ORCS 
SR HWOSCSSCORNONNN 


1 
0 
2 
3 
1 
1 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
= 
0 
0 


w 
wm 
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SUMMARY oF WORLD SERIES. OF 4927. 


° First Game (at Pitisburgh, Oct. 5). 


.H. 

New York (A. L.)..... 1030100005 61 
Pittsburgh (N. L.).....1010100 10—4 92 
Batteries—Hoyt, “Moore, and Collins; Kremer, 


Miljus, and Smith 
_ Attendance, 41, 567; gross receipts, $182,477. 


Second Game (at Pittsburgh, Oct. 6) 


“Sporting ‘Bvents—Baseball. 


Fourth Game att New oe CUO Bice 


R.. 
New York (A. L.) .. 1000200014133 
Pittsburgh (N. L)....:1.0 00.00 2-0 0—3 101 
een wreries—Moore, ’ Collins; Hill, Miljus, ‘Smith, 


oR ttendanee, 57,909; gross receipts, $208,097. 


Series Totals, 4: en 
Attendance. .....5-.e-ceesesewsves eee 201,105 


. E. ; 
New York (A. L.):.... 00300003 0—6 11 2 | Receipts...........- aie cere craters: teveretave Gree $783,217.00 
Pinubiegn esa ae 10000001 0—2 7 3 | Players’ pool share...... LOR ry a: x ooo aeeiak 

5 Batteries—Pipgras ‘and Bengough; Aldridge, Cyen- | Advisory council share. : Tere 
La hed Hees ion Tach Jeauue's share. 6657344 
Attendance, 41, 634; gross receipts, $182,978. New Voth Aca. share 167°765.10 
~.  Phtrd Game (at New York City, Oct. hse Pittsburg N. L. share 785. 
R.H.E. | St. Louis N. L. share. 29'958.05 
New Work (Aci). 3% 200000600—8 90 | Philadelphia A. L. share 9,958.05 
Pittsburgh (N.L.).....000006 0 1 0—1 31 | New York N, L. share... ., 972.03 - | 
ee  Batteries—Pennock, Grabowski, Bengough; Mead- | Washington A. L. share.........+2+++2 49,972.03 
- Ows, Cvengros, Gooch, Spencer. Chicago N. L. share.......... eves soa Lee eo ae 
_ Attendance, 60,695; gross roebipta, $209,665. Detroit A. L. share. .........0. tesbaew:  O000e ; 
Be i PITCHING SUMMARY, 1927 WORLD SERIES. ; i4 
se NEW YORK AMERICANS. -¥ 1% 
\ Name. Ga. Inn. | W. L. HH. R. H.B. { S.0. | W.P. | B.B.-] Pet. } 
rw vam feo 0 8 4 t 2 0 1 | 1.000 | 
i 4° 1 0 7 2 0 .000 r 
i 9 1 0 3 1 0 1 0 0 2 .000 ’ 
2 10% A 0 il 3 0 2 0 2 { 1.000 , 
. a 
PITTSBURG NATIONALS. 
Inn. Ww. L. H. R. H.B. $.0. WP. | B.B Pet. 7 
eR ree 5 0 1 5 5 : 
Fame ewe Soy ey 6% 0 1 4 i 
Aldridge. 2s. iy ee 7% 0 1 18 6 q 
Cvengros..... 2% 0) 0 3 1 iS 
Da : 0 0 0 it) 
6 0 1 7 7 
asa 0 9 3 


1—24 


6 
2 o—10 


> 
3 


Gehrig 2; Wright to Grantham to Harris; Dosen, 4 

Lazzeri to Koenig; Traynor to Wright to Harris. n aF' 
Left on bases—New York 29; Pittsburg 23, : 
Earned runs—New York 19; Pittsburg 8. 


Atlanta 
Little Rock 
M 


3 


oehoag ty gee 


on 
We oline Eacol 
Terre Haute 
Decatur 


Per 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
ge Francisco 


attle Terre Haute 
eoria Baltimore 


San Francisco 
Springfield Toronto 


s Angeles 
Oakland Danville Buffalo. 


OE helt (1908) shi) Antonio ( 
soe agis : gets. Gai” 
o19) Bt : 
B15) Dalla, (191 7a orth: (1917) 
Worth; ert Ft. Worth; (1923) Ft: pect: mate 
3 (1924) Ft. Worth; (1925) Ft. Worth; tugs) Penh tus Columbia: (iad) Crum 


1922 
alae Atlantio—(1904) Macon; (1905) Macon; Sen ipharter i: (i926) Spartanburg: 


“Hit ‘by pitcher—By Hoyt (L. Waner); by Cvengros Umpires—Nallin and Ormsby (A. L.); Quigley - ; 
and Moran (N. L.) 
le plays—Lazzeri to Koenig; Lazzeri to Time of games—2:04:00; 2:20:00; 2:04:00; 2:01:00 
WINNERS IN OTHER LEAGUES SINCE 1900. ’ 
ndiana- New Americ 5 4 
Pacific. Tilinois-Iowa. International. Association. : 
Lod Shee Prag. OM ee ee bs Providence hte, ee 4 
Rae or teh a e halos ii3” eye ‘ 
| ckfor oronto ndiana; 
Los Angeles Bloomington © |J ersey City St. Poul i 
eX Springfield Buftalo St. Paul “a 
Dubuque Providence Columbus _ 
Cedar Rapids |Buffalo Columbus 
Los Angeles Rock Island Columbus. a 
Los Angeles Springfield ~|Indianapolis ‘ 
San Francisco Rock Island Louisville: 7 
Portland - (Minneapolis } 
Portland Minneapolis ~ 
feeand Minneapolis = 
ortland Milwaukee © 
_ [Portland Burmingham Milwaukee’ 7 
r New Orleans Minneapolis: a 
iy ee Loulnviie: Sea 
nta Hn 
New Orleans © GH) o..3.4.1.4. 28.4. Fa ieae Chee er ‘ 
; 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
' |Baltimore 


Pee tee ea ee 


Sporting Events—Baseball. aT 


PLAYERS WHO WERE ELIGIBLE FOR 1927 WORLD SERIES. 
NEW YORK YANKEES. 


Bats. |Throws.| Height. eee Born. Home Address. 
00 1899 ‘ 


waite est. gate ae | Pt R R 6 19 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Herbert Pennock... . |Pitcher L-R L 6.00 165 | 1894 |Kennett Square, Pa. 
bert Shawkey... R R §.11 175 1890 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
eaetle R R 5.1035 175 1891 |St. Louis. 9 
pat Boy BL Sac fR aap eteone, Be. 
vi see O14 rasota, Fla. 
Joseph Giard....... Pi R L 5.10 165 1899 |Ware, Mass. 
- Wiley Moore........ R R 6.00 198 1897 |Hollis, Okla. 
George Pipgras..... . R R 6.01% 187 1899 |Slayton, Minn. 
Bernard sia ag “ R R 5.07 165 1898 |Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
Patrick Collins. . R R 5.09 178 1896 |Kansas City, Kan. 
John Grabowski. R R §.11 185 1900 |Schenectady, N. Y. 
Joseph Dugan R R 5.11 169 1897 |Scarsdale, N. Y. 
; Mike Gazella.....:. nee Ey R R 5 .07 's 164 1897 |Oliphant, Pa. 
oF Lou Gehrig......... Inflelder....... L L 6.01 200 1903 |New York City, 
> Mark Koenig. ..... . Infielder.......| L-R R 6 .00 175 1904 |San Francisco, Cal. 
i Anthony Lazzeri... ./Inflelder...... . R R 5.1035 160 1904 |San Francisco, Cal. 
i Raymond Morehart..|Infielder....... R L 5.09 160 1901 |Terrell, Tex. 
Julian Wera........ Infielder....... R R 5.09 164 1904 |Winona, Minn, 
Earl Combs.... Qutflelder..... L R 6 .00 170 1901 |Richmond, Ky. 
a3 Robert Meusel...... Outfielder..... R R 6.03 190 1897 |Los Angeles, Cal. 
x Benjamin Pasc’ Outfielder R R 5.11 190 1895 |Charlotte, N. C. 
George Ruth........ utfielder. .... L L 6 .03 215 1894 |South Sudbury, Mase. 
by. edric Durst........ Outfielder..... L L 5.11 160 1899 |Austin, Tex ; 
_~, = 
uy ; PITTSBURGH PIRATES. 
co Sk ee Se ob areal etree ee es RSE ee 
a Player's Name. Position. Bats. |Throws.| Height. Wak Born. Home Address, J 
va Earl Smith. ........ te L R 5.10% 175 1897 |Hot Springs, Ark. 
_. Jobn Pete 3 Se oe L-R R 5.10% 170 1898 | Nashville, Tenn. Pel yy 
‘e Roy Spencer ....... R R 5.10 160 1900 |Norfolk, Va.. ; 
ve Timon pildridge Esa R R 5.10 175 1894 |Terre Haute, Ind. 
Fi, Michael Cvengros. . .|Pi L L 5 .08 155 1901 |Pana, Ill. 
., Carmen Hill. . R R 6.01 1895 |Indianapolis Ind 
i R R 6.01 185 | 1896 |Oakland, Cal 
-t L-R R 6.00 175 1894 |Leesburg, Fla 
f L-R L 5.11 175 1 |Freeport, Ill, | 
A R R 5.11 1898 |San Diego, Cal. 
= John Miljug. ....... R R 5.10 185 1895 |Minocqua, Wisc. 
=) Joseph Cronin...... R R 5.1044 167 1906 |San Francisco, Cal. 
 - L-R R 5.10 155 1800 a Aris. 
_ ‘Harold Rhyne...... R R 5.08% | 160 | 1899 lewood, Cal. 
R R 6.0035 | 175 | 1899 ie ington, { 
' Glenn Wright....... R R 5.11% 170 1902 |Eldorado Springs, Mo. 
Henry Groh:....... R R 5 .07 157 1890 |Cincinnati, O. - 
_ -_—s Joseph Harris....... R R 5 .09 175 1892 |Franklin, 
a R R 5.10% | 178 | 1899 |Fliint, Mich. 
- L L 5.09 160 1903 |Ada, Okla. | 
is R R 5.09 150 1896 Hagerstown, Ma. 
L R 5.07 160 1907 da cheek Mit 
L R ; Ada, Okla. i; 


BASEBALL WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIPS—1884-1927 - an n 7 


G'mn's G's G'm's, 
Won. Winners. Won. 


Losers. Won. 


3 Met’p’t’ns,A.A. 1910. ./Phila., A. L 4 Chicago, N. L.. 
3 St. Louis, A.A..| 3 tie|/1911. .|Phila., A 4 N. i... he 
Be Chicago, N. L-. 12..|/Boston, A 4 ; 
110 St. Louis, A. A.| 4 1913..|Phila., 4 ted 
-|10 St. Louis, A. A.| 4 1914. .|Roston, N 4 0 
6 B'klyn, A. A...| 3 1915. .|Boston, A. 4 i 
3 B’klyn, A. A...| 3 tie}/1916..|Boston, A 4 les 0 
5 Clevel’d, N. L..} 0 1917. .|Chicago, A 4 2 
4 Balto., N. L,...| 0 1918. .|Boston, A 4 cl hee 
4 Balto., N. L 1 1919. . |Cincinnati 5 ee 
4 Clevel’d, N. L..| 0 920. . |Clevel’d, 5 Pe 
4 n, BY 1 1921..|N. Y., N. 5 3. 
5 Pittsb’gh, N.L..| 3 1922. .|N. Y., N. 4 oO 
4 fla., A. 1 1923..|N. Y., A. 4 SD tre 
4 Chi ,N.L..| 2 1924. .|Wash., A. 4 3 
rs Detroit, A 0 1925. .|Pittsb’gh, 4 3 
4 Detroit, A. L...] 1 1926. . |St. Louis, 4 7 ibe, 
4 Detroit, A. L. 3 1927. .IN. ¥., A 4 oO. 


~“*Phe series of 1907, 1912, and 1922 each included also one tie game. 
RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1903. 


5/185,947|_ 605, 
Fey asl on 
Sox,A.L.-Giants, ; Os Oe 
1913 eet clog. A. brant NL. 325,930 f a ab soe “830 i ae 54 
 1914/Boston, N. L.-Phila., A. 111,009 le 1926|St. L., N. BL 8 

_--3915'Boston, A. L.-Phila., N. L.| 5!143,351! 320,361!11927'N. Y., A. L. 4\201,1 783, ta if 
1 share, $4,196,614; total clubs’ a 

n 1927 each Yankee player’s share was $5,782; Pods Hongo plage ayers’ i are Ti rpg 1 es and : 


The total er see receives. 1903-1927, were $11,653,- Aavigory Council's share, $1,417,861. 


i an a i i a DP esha es Se 


178 Sporting Events—Baseball; 
ian ! i i i a f - ‘s i 23 it Sa 
STANDING OF AMERICAN AND NATIONA 


5 i - j Ke y 
L LEAGUES AT END OF 1927. 


MAJOR LEAGUE CLUB NICKNAMES. 


American League. _ National League 
. alg 3 Bis a Bee Ws 
sy s 3 ol ad C1 * 
i a s Cla to $0) oh} "| . 
B 16 s O16 34 a 
| o|'o alas o a a u 2 5/3 E d 4 
Cub Sl eisiels| Si ale/ sil TP jais/eigigiais 4 
: Bra) 3) Bl3/ 215) 2] 2 5 S| 5] o/3/8/ 213 a. 
; SIE E/AlSO|Sla| alEl a] a lea cate tele lee cal ee 
~.. 4) \14lz4li4|t7}12|21] 18/110] 44] .714||\Pitteburen. . | _|14/11/13]14/14/13 
er adcenia, 8 : 42|13/14/12|16|] 16] 91] 63] .591/|St. Louis..... 8] |10]12]14/14115 7 
‘| giao} |11/12/14/12] 18] 85] 69] 1552||New York .. .(11/12] _|12)15/12/15! . 
| 9]11 8|15|141 17| 82} 71 9| 9]10] | |74}15)15 ; 
5] 8110|13|-.| 8115] 11] 70] 83 8] 8} 7]-8] _|10/18 
10/10) 8} 7|14|. |10] 7] 66] 87 ‘| 8] 8110} 7/11) 110 oN 
1| 6/10] 8} 7/11] .| 16] 59] 94] .386||Boston.. 22.4 9| 7) 7| 7) 4/12 r 
4) 6| 4| 5/11/15! 6 51]103] .331||Philadelphia. .| 7} 3] 7] 9) 6|11| 8 ( . 
Games Lost |44/63!69!71'83'87194!103 Games Lost.!60/61!62'68178/88194 
lees HOW BATTERS REACHED FIRST IN 1927 WORLD SERIES! qq 
; J m On On On Total On On On On On Total . i \ 
Club. Ge fits BBHP.FC. Ert. AB TRL. : G. Hits. BB. HP. FC. Err. AB. Tr.1 Pet. 
Golinsiwve 2 3-2 13.5.0- 40, O- ..8*-* 63 ftaynof P48 0,50).2. 0 16 7b 38 . 
( 95-0 O20" 1 10 :556|| GranthamP.3 2 1 0 0 1 4 
R62 20h 8D. 9 Dugan, Y...4 3 0 2-0 O 5. 
de 5dr) Oi.) 0.-:0 2 P. Waner,P.4 5 0.0 0 O 5 
0 10 0 0 1 Meusel, Y...4 2 1 0 0 2 5 
Tene 070). D 1 wright, P...4 2 0 0.2 0 4 
0:20" 0. -0 22: 1 Pennock, ¥-1 0 0.0 1 0 i 
4.30 0, t 3D 8 Harris, P...4 3° 0 0 0 0 3 
Bide key, oO 8 Brith, Py. .2 > 0°" OseOuek we 2 a 
Be Oi: Dig 1 FD 7 Moore, ¥.4.2 1.0 ..98-)" 0 1 ; 
Bigdt Fo: 0 0 7 ponepush.¥ 2 0 100 (0 1 ’ 
Medias ta! D 6 Gooch, Pa. 3 Obed sa@sr OO 1 
‘4 


_- Philadelphia. |Phillies. ||Boston...... Boston. . : 3 
t. 7 ats, Car Brooklyn. ...|Ro ; Clevelan F (ge 


is’, C ouis.... 
sipaael: .. (Reds. Pittsburgh. . 


Towns. 
adelphia.!Athietics. ~ 


National League. | American League. 4 

paar ai a a ee eee 
_ | Nickname. Club. Nickname. Club. Nickname. Club. Nickname. 

Tew rae .  |{Chieago..... Chicago..... White Sox. |/Washington. ./Senators. _ 
Piladelphia. (Philite On ..|Red > || New York, .-|Yankees. : 
} 
: 


Pirates. Detrolt...... 
- Some of the club nicknames, still popular among baseball fans have descended from the earliest 
day! of the game in this country. : 4 
18 Oa i MINOR LEAGUE PENNANT WINNERS. : 
_ The complete list of the pennant winners for 1927 ] Mid. At. League (first half). ....,.....*Cumberland 
y or leagues under the jurisdiction of the | Mid. At. League (second half).......... Johnstown” 
‘National Association is appended. In the leagues ae ponane porte Re ay aE eet “#Saiabuce 
where the schedule was divided in two sections the Utah-Idaho League (first half).........*¥daho Falis . 
~ ultimate winner is designated by a star. : Utah-Idaho League (second half)......... Pocatello P 
- American Association............. . Western Association....... Wiha 35 Sas Fort Smith — 
. International League. Blue Ridge League (first half)......*Chambersburge - 
j Blue Ridge League (second half)....,.. Martinsburg j 
Cotton States League (first half)........,., Monroe’ : 
Cotton States League (second h: ..*Jackson 
mm Shore League.......... . .Parksley 
Florida State League (first helf) . . -+-*Orlando ~ 
Florida State Leagte (second hal wee iami ' 
Lone Star Lefigue (first half)... ... vusee L¥led > 
Dike sens EE Ser eg 2 ‘g | Lone Star ue (second half)... .... Mexia : 
Sos an Ae We aniston Mississippi Valley Bie! tency .-Dubuque . 
Ree at ares Wate Jacksonville ‘Pexbs Valley LeBene (eoba naln 7 Seehie Cone 4 
UBC, as abies be fash die Manas: Danville | Texas Valley League (second half). .*Corpus Chris i 
League......................Portsmouth *Winner of pennant in playoff series, - suit { 


‘ . 2 
Bah eens ls A ‘ > . vy 
., foledo-Buffalo players in 1927 Championship ] McCullough, p: Speece,p. ; ew atl 
Series— Buffalo: Tyson, ct; Carter, If; Fisher, rf-lf; Bis- 
_.. Toledo: Lebourveau, rf-lf; Maguire, 2b; Marviott, | sonette, 1b; Cohen, ss; Huber, 3b; Malone, 2b; De- 2 
_ 3b; Veach, If; Grimes, 1b; Koehler, cf; O'Neil, c; | Wine, c; Mangum, p; Stryker, p; Falk, p; Leverenz, oY 
_ Cote, ss; Barnes, p; Palmero, p; Kelly, rf; Heving, p; Anderson, ri-3b; Hollingsworth, p; Brainard, : 
c; Bush, p; Ryan, p; Milsead, p; Wisner, p; Scott; | rf-If-2b; Ogden, p; Pond, c; Proffitt, p; Taylor, 3b.- 


HOW TO FIND ANY STREET NUMBER IN NEW YORK. he's 
© find what street is nearest, take the number, 
neel last figure, and divide by 2, add the key | 
umber found below. The result will be the nearest 
* street. The Key numbers are: Avenue A, 3; Avenue 
+B, 3; Avenue C, 3; Avenue D, 3; First Avenue, 3; 
_ Second. Avenue, 3; Third Avenue, 9 or 10; Fourth 
venue, 8; Fifth Avenue to Central Park, 18 or 17; 
above Mount Morris Park, 24; Sixth Avenue, 6: 
Seventh Avenue, 12; Eighth Avenue, 9; Ninti 
A venue, 13; Tenth Avenue, 14; Eleventh Avenue, 
~ 15; Lexington Avenue, 22; Madison Avenue, 26; 


thereon. — 
numbers: 


SR a eer Pee Peay ps 
"? 


Sporting Events—Basebal 


47 “Gal Mutrie 
-659|Mutrie 


.695|Hanlon. . 
-669) Hanlon. . 


.647/Clarke 


oe S|Henton 


54| _603|Hanion..- 


Winner. 


.|Pittsburgh . . S 


-|Pittsburgh 


. .|Bos' 
= Philadelphia. 
.-|Brooklyn. . 
-.|New York. 
. .|Chicago. 

‘ Cincinnati. 


‘ "Pittsburgh . 


AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


198 -691/Stahl. . 
1913... Philadelpiila. "627|Mack 


..|Washington . é 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


. | |New York... .- 


:l New York... . 


x uggins 
“810 Hideetne. 


645| Huggins 


.597| Harris. 


3} .591|/Huggins. 
-714\ Huggins. . 


CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE. — 


Club. 


A hoe 
Pittsburgh. . 
Pittsburgh... . 


Average . 


1926 mush. 
1927 (unoff.) Hellmann | 


"£90000 0000 00 00 G9 Go Go G0 On Go co. G0 00d Gn do GN BO GOCeGe Ge | Clubs. 


ie 


vi AMERICAN LEAGUE. 
Individual Batting. 


x _ Blayer&Clup. iG. AB.| R. | H.|/HR.| SH. 


ait 
|e 


Heilmann,De,|141| 502/106|199| 14 | 19 
Simmons, Phil 106 406| 86/159} 15 | 20 
Gehrig, N. Y.. 585/149|219| 47 | 21 
oe ‘Det 123 528] 93/190| 9 | 17 
‘Cobb, Phila. 133] 490}105/175| 6 | 12 
Ruth, N. Y...|151] 540|158)192| 60 | 14 
Combs, N. ¥..|152] 650|137|231| 6 } 12 
eA corer Phi.|126] 432| 80/145] 12 | 22 

Collins, Phila.| 95) 226) 50] 76), 149 8 


Pitching Records. 


i: Pitcher & Club. Comp. 


_ Pipgras 


, Wh.. 
_ Johnson, Phila, . 17| 42 


Wer Not $ International League. 


_ Newark.... 90 77 .539|| Jersey City 66 
"Toronto... 89 78 .533(|| Reading... 43 


wees spe League. 


Ww. W. 
Ohklana: . 120 Ta rit Portland... 94 
= =@ ereneleves Gy 89 .546|| Hollywood, 92 
- Seattle. 98 92 .516/| Missions... 86 
Sacramento100 95 .513!) Los Angeles. 80 
i : American Association. 
me ae W. L. Pct. Ww. 
ers p Toledo’. = x5 inneapo! 
_ Toled 101 67 .601))Mi lis 88 
Kansas City 99 69 .589||Indianapol. 70 
Milwaukee. 99 69 .589]/ Louisville. . 4 
St. Paul... 90 78 "536 |! Columbus.. 6 


‘ y Southern League.’ 


- Memphis.. 8 ’ Chattan'ga 59 
_ Nasnvalle 69 1540|| Little Rock 56 


yee. t. Ww. 
Tulsa. ..--101 53 .656 |) Okla. City. 68 
ves ita... 91 63 .591]}Amarillo,.. 66 
oines 82 72 .532|];Omana.... 66 
Beaver. .. 77 75 .607]! Lincoln,... 63 


ctr W. L, Pot. W. 
Abit. 88 65 .575|| NewHaven re 
‘ ene 8 .558 || Hartford . 
Pittsfield... 84 67 .556 Waterbury. 33 
a Bridgeport 84 70 .545|| Providence. 61 
guia : aang League. 


‘Richmond. 65 65 B00 
- South Atlantic League. 

F w. 1. FO ot. Ws 
Senate Hae Bar| itu. 
ae ur arlotte. 
pate 


We 


Asheville. 7.78 71 .523]] Augusta’. 51 
i ; eee ie League. 


: “3 L. | Ww. 
. A saeaeucht 6 63 Tae Savannah. 72 


Montgom'y 86 67 .563|| Albany ... 69 
Columbus.. 80 71 .530||S Augustine 66 
79 73 .520||Selma..... 65 

* Three 1 League, 


‘L, Pet. 


éoria..... 87 51 .630|| Quincy. .. 63 
Springfield. 72 66 .522)|| Bloom’gton 55 
screens Hints 70 66 ,515\|Eyansville 50 


me | 


i 
AOOWNwooor 


_ 


ay Hee: S0.| Gs. | W. 


NY... 
Rommel Phi 8 161| 43} 29] 8 10 


RECORD IN OTHER LEAGUES. 


on W. L. Pet. 5 . 
—s- Buffalo....112 56 .667 || Baltimore.. 85 82 .509 
Bc, Syracuse...102 66 .607 || Rochester., 81 86 a 


9 
Salt Lake, 28 27 “B09 


Ww. Ww. 

P ant siotttt 76 2 “ot Wilson.... 65 
Petersbute if 8 Norfolk. | - 58 
Kinston... 56 


e . 78 69 .531)|Columbla.. 65 - 


| See w. 
a anville,.. 86 50 .632|| Decatur... 62 
; a 


UNOFFICIAL MAJOR LEAGUE. AVERAGES ‘FOR ‘pat. wel gee ame M 


NATIONAL LEAGUE, Tenis 


ee G. [AB rR. [a BRS 


es ee oie (Sma yas eee | 


7 
P. Waner, Pitt,|155 “622 

Hornsby, N.¥}155) 5 
Cummings, N.| 43 
L.Waner, Pitt.|150 3 
Purdy, Cin,..| 18] 62 
Jones, Chi.. 30) 40} 
Stephenson,C, 152 
Traynor, Pitt.|149 


Pitcher, Club, 


Fra’kh’se, St. L. 
Clark, BEn....{2 
Miljus, gis \% 
Reinhart, 


N pb York-Pennsylvania League. : 

L. Pet. WwW. L. 
Harrisburg ie 51 .630{}Scranton.. 61 72 
a 80 56 .588 Shamokin. 62 78 « 
York . . 79 58 .577]| Binghamton 57. 81 
Elmira: ... 67 73 1479 Williamsp’t 56 80 


Liars League. : 
L. Pet 
| twin Falls. 3S 28 . 


Bil ieeens Falls 33 33 4 
Piedmont League. ¥ 

2 Pet, W. Li 

Rocky-Mt. 47 36 lou ; Hi Bia Boing. 27 27 47 1365 
Wissv’mSel. 56 Bf es0||[Dicham 1a 59 
soe Sear ant League. 


Wa bh WwW. 
Miami..... 39 20 eel Rarasols-. « os 33 
Sanford... . 35 23 .603 isn 379 
fone 38 37.351 


W. 
Pocatello... 31 oi “596 
Ogden 229 23 


Orlando... 33 26 .559 
woe England League. 


Pet WwW. L. Pe 
Eereane. - ‘ Ba 26 630 Salem..... 25 26 .490 


VOn...... 32 615||Lewiston.. 25 29 
Nashua 29 33 ‘537 ||Lawrence.. 19 30 
Manchester 28 26 4191] Haverhill... 18 34 

Blue Ridge League. ~ 
W. L. Pet. Ww. L. 
evened et 34 16 .680)|| Frederick.. 23 26 

Chambersb'g 33 16 .673]} Waynesb’o. 18 30 

Hanover... 25 24 .5101]| Hagerst’n.. 15 35 
SE | Valley gst 

; L 
Dubuque. “eB iY eet Moline... 
Roly oon. 8 BS Ore Cod Rai ae 4 

0c: any 
Marshallt’n. 65 54 .546//Ottumwa.. . rit 
Sohal: Shore League. 


at 

Biss Balsa 

tr 3 SLT AN 
Crisfeld..: . 8 20 .474||North’mpt’n 11 

me ‘gears 4 


Fort Smith. i 3 “eid iS) 

pteoih 2 fi ail beenes 

Joplin...... 3 255|[Chmulzee.: 3 39 
New England Series } 


L. 
LynQ..5..: 3 bs 0 i otillporuana.... . % 
fee renga = Series 


Buffalo..... ei 5 STillareenvite, 

a a Series f 

W; L. Pet.l| Ww. 
Buffalo..... 2 1 ene Albany..... 

4 Ny Pong-Virginis Betite 


Ww. 
Harrisburg.,, 2 i 607 Al ortieenlee 4 


y £ i "al SS @ 24 Pee * aa ALF hy SRN ei i oS) —. ~*~ \ 7" oe A 4 eee 1 ~~) 
Bre cmam dn, State eRe ek ven be 


i a ee uaa Buents—Golf. Ce RE 
“ coreg ’ ie ? 3 ? 
“3 ea ‘ COLF RECORDs. 
“Se AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


National Nat'l Women's National National Nat'l. Women’s 
/Amateur. Amateur. YR. Open. — Amateur. Amateur: 


T911\J .J.McDermott/H. H. Hilton ../Marg. Curtis. 
1912) J.J.McDermott|J. D. “Travers. . Marg. Curtis.. 
1913|Fr. Ouimet. . a D. Travers. .|Glad. R'nseroft 


ts 


1914) W. -— Hagen. . AG 2 eae Mrs.H. Jackson 
1915|J. D. Traver; oo Gardner .|Mrs.C.V’rbeck. 
1916|Ch. Evans, re. Gi Titgene: Jr..|Alexa Syne 


1917|J. Hutchison .|/No match.....|/No match. 


E 1918 A) match..... a matech..... No match. y 

elL. N. 1919) W. C. Hagen.. D. Herron..|Alexa Stirling. — 

Wraidk 1920|Edw. nN ee Ch, Evans, Jr..| Alexa Stirling. 

H.C. -|}1921) Jas. Barnes....|T. Guilford. ...]M. Hollins. 

1: i oe y.|/1922/G. Sarazen..: ||. Sweetser..._/G. Collett. 

E. M. is.||1923|R. T. Jones, Jr.|M. tS Marston.|B, Cummings; 

J. D. .|Marg. 1924/C. Walker..... R. T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs.D.C.Hurd. 
ay i908 .|J. D. Travers. .|Cath.C.Harley.||1925|W. Mactfarlane.|R. T- Jones, Jr.|G. Collett. {48g 
mn 1909/Geo. Sargent. .|R. A. Gardner. |Dor. Campbeil.||1926/R. T. Jones, Jr.|G. Von Elm...|Mrs. G. Stetson -* 
“ 1910}Alex. Smith. ../W. C. Founes..|Dor. Campbell.!/1927'T. Armour... .1R.'T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. M. Horn.) .5 20 
= —uamTeses Sr Coppa Seer h Ammour. 1k. T. Jones, Jr. Mrs. M. Horn a 
yt y AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS. 

a WESTERN AMATEUR. METROPOLITAN AMATEUR. 

a ’ YEAR. Western Dee eT ese 

ef { Open. Men. Women. Men. Women. «= 
“i es a ee ee -—_—— 
A 1899...) W. Smith.. Se EEey Ren SNOT Ss Sia Poeclep ccc ce ces wares HM. Harriman: vc p< sccstas com Coe - 

: “1900...]No match........ I eee Dee a ae W. J. Travis. ..... Genev. Hecker. 

“a 1901...)L. Auchterlonie.../P. B. Hoyt....... Bess. Anthony..../F. S. Douglas..... Geney. Hecker. 

a 2...) W. And Ree anttee. Co BAD Ss, au. hes pre hes Mab g V 


anise oA * wees os. | Dees. Anthony... .. 
: Fr. Everett ..:.... 


th = “|D. E. SENG }C. L. Dering. J. D. Travers. .... 
H.C an .| Lill. Ce bP Sede J. pine Travers..... 


Mrs. F.C. Letts, Jr.|E. 
.|Mrs. Melvin Jones G. A. Whi 


‘|Miss M. Orcutt. § 
Miss M. Grout. We? 


Eastern 
Women’s. 


908. . . Full 
-1909....|P. Gilbert... °.2. 
Ba xh sim Ww. Secon 

91 


eee eee ene 


R. T. Jones, Jresce. s+ de Oe ng Pipers ve 


Ouim BP Francis Ouimet 
“yong. als = edgy Robert McKee. ..-.... R. T. Jones, Jt......-- 


eo Roento Goll. 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS. - 


{| YEAR 


YEAR, Winner. ' Winner. YEAR| Winner. YBAR}: ~ Winner. we 
* 1887.|H. Hutchison. 1896.|F. G. Tait.. 1905.|A. G. Barry. 914./J. L. CG. Jenkins. 
gee J. Ball, Jr. 1897.|A. J. T, Allan. 1906 .|Jas. Robb. 920.)C. Tolley. ~— i 
1889.|J. EB. Laidlay. 1898.|F. G. Tait. 7.jJ. Ball, Jr. . - |W. Hunter. 
ste facilrerss ‘3 1899.|J. Ball, Jr. 908./B. A. Lassen, 1922./E. W. Holderness 
1890. |J. Ball, Jr. 1900|H. H. Ailton 1909.|R. Maxwell. 1923.|R. Wethered. 
is02'(g, Ball Jr. {|1e0a 1c atenlews itd Hi. Hilton, 1938: Hyams oy 
189: Ball, Jr. 902./C. Hute nes . HA, On. . Harris. 
a Peter Anderson. 1903.|R. Maxwel .jJ. Ball. 926 .|J. eae AYE 8.) 
1894.|J. Ball, Jr. 1904.) W. J. Travis (U. 8.) 1913. H. H. Hilton. 1997. Dr. W. Tw 2 


1895. a HS Melville, 
ee BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


U -_—-—-- 


 YBAR/. Winner. YHAR Winner. j{ YEAR Winner. YEAR Winner. 

: .|Lady Marg. Scott. ||1902.|/May Hezlet. 1909. |Dorothy Prati’ 1921. Se Leitch. 

f . |Atmy. Pascoe. 1903.|Rhona Adair. 1910. |E. Grant-Sutt 1922,|J. Wethered. 

1897. |Edith Orr. 1904 .|Lottie Dod. 1911. |Dorothy Campbell.||1923:|D. Chambers. 
~ 1898:/L. Thomson. 1905.|Bertha Thompson .|/1912.)G. Ravencroft. 1924./J. Wethered. 
 1899.|May Hecht. 1906.|/Mrs. Kennion. 913.|Muriel Dodd. 1925.|J. Wethered. 

1900.|Rhona Adair. 1907.|May Hezlet. 1914. |Cecil Leitch. 1926 .|Cecil Leitch. 

1908 .‘Miss Titterton. 1920. Cecil Leitch. 1927 .|Mlle. 5. LaChaume ; 


JM. Graham. 
BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 


! een W. Parke, Sr. | 
64./T, Morris, Sr. 

1808, ALS 

1866. ah 


. Anderson. 
. Anderson. 
rae 


RaSg-qUssZanne= 
a aeoea ama 


U.S. 
Peyones.gr.(0- 8.) 
Jones, Jr.(U.8. 


a. 
. Kirkaldy. 


8 
1892 .(H. H. Hilton. 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


YEAR Winner. YEAR . Winner. 


1920.1C. B. Grier. 


RYDER GOLF CUP MATCH. 
Played between teams of professionals representing | Sta’ ef 
ih ‘nied Staves and b fina at Wotvester, Mas. : and 4 defeated Aubrey_Boomer, Great Britain, 
| - Won by e es Diegel, Uni 

day's play: Johnny Farrell and Joe Turnesa, | Great Britain, 7 an as Ri Ne A ac Rey, 
“States, defeated G. ores Dunean and Archie John. Golden, United Pip rces defeated. Herbert 

5 eaten Boomer and an tcombe, Great Joey ora f Boat ted 

Whi , Grea eblhorn, 
ey Leas 4 Diegel and Bill Mehlhorn, bai re a Great facia iii Stata Getosted Arehte 
¥ eorge Duncan, Great. Pbrital def 
hae United untied - gies xi: 
tates, def 

Havers, Great Britain, 2 Pe ens Arthur 


en oe Jobn Golden, United States, 
feated. ‘Ted y and Fred Robson, Great Britain, 


‘Gene, Sarazen and Al Watrous, United States, 
feta yee Havers and Fred Robson, Great 
esults second day’s play: Johnny Farrell, United 


pants for 1927. 


Al Visteon) At States, defeated Fred Robeson, ; 


Great Britain; 3 


id 2, 
Gene Sarazen, a United States, and Charles Whit- 


combe, all square, 
J. W. Sweetser, F. Ouimet, W. Guinn; B. ‘Stein; 


E, Held, J. P. Guilford, H. R. Johnston, R. Mackenzie, ; 


STATE AND SECTIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


select 


a er P’ks.|C. Kauffm 


Men's 


Amateur. Women’s, 


‘Miss 1: Coste 
R. Wiihelm..|Mrs. C.C.C sia) if 
mastes Voigt... re Miss G, Collett. |R. richie 


M. Horn 
./Miss M. Oroutt: ie 
-|Mrs.D,Raymond|R. ones Hz) 
i Sater on Collett. |J, F: Se 
G. Aalbach. 


er 


rab) eA beni B61 dase wes 


‘ 


National Amateur Athletic Union 1927 Champion- 
_ ship, played at Kansas City, won by Hillyards of 
‘St. Joseph; second, Ke-Nash-A, of Kenosha, Wis.; 
Wichita University. Scores: Hillyard 29, Ke-Nash-A 
10; Wichita 31, Washburn College, 28. 


| EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAM- 


PIONSHIP. 
. W. L. .. Pat. 
SPRDRIDUIN cs 4 oS ea ans Stee e vc 3 .ta7 
Slee Vi Sa 0 nn cp ee Mee 
RRMBRPA CHING «Rit IO nn Ae Se a dle 5 5 .500 
IEEE SL ho Sek ae ine oo on ae os 5 5 .500 
Re ie SE an 4 6. .400 
DTA ene CaS oe COR le ta ea 2 8 .200 


PAST WINNERS. 


1910-11, Columbia; 1911-12, ae 1912-13, 
Cornell; 1913-14, Cornell-Columbia; 1914-15, Yale: 
1915-16, Pennsylvania; 1916-17, Yale; 1917-18, Penn- 
sylvania; 1918-19, Pennsylvania; 1919-20, Pennsyl- 
vania; 1920-21, Pennsylvania: 1921-22, Princeton; 
Goon es 1924, Cornell; 1925, Princeton; 1926; 

‘olumb' 


WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFER- 
ENCE. 


54 
M 


bt OM CIC Cr OO Coby, 


ot 


PAST WINNERS. 


Minnesota; 1906-07, Chicago-Wisconsin- 
1907-08, Chicago; 1908-09, oer oe 
‘0; 1910-11, Minnesota-Purdue; 1911- 
urdue; 1912-13, Wisconsin; 1913-14, 
1915-16, Wisconsin; 
eas Wisconsin; 
1920-21 Wis- 
1922-23, 


igs 36. Michigan-Indiana- 


15-06, 
innesota; 
3008-10, Chi 
‘Wisconsin- 
; 1914-15, Illinois; 


Jo2d25, Ohio ‘State: 


Purdue-Iowa. 
-ILLINOIS INTERCOLLECGIATE CON- 
FERENCE. 
yp 
iminols 3 Wesleyan 12 2 
North Central 4 1 .800 
Lincoln. . 10° "3S". 3769 
sooner 33H 
eeeeeee ov . 
TA ES lore Seg oe 5 3. .625 
ba haedbs Suke tthe zo 8 5 .615 
Aes o acmrmvide- a Ms dom’ ck bG'a A 7 8.583 
4° 3-571 
Ma cn wrap 2: UREA tle EARS © we 5 4. 1656 
See is ance CP QIU EE Ab as 8 8 .500 
dats Sead weg wall 3 3 .500 
4 5 .444 
-6 8 .428 
5 8 .384 
6 10 .372 
31 .214 
1 4 .200 
2 8 .200 
0 9 ,.000 


NWNAAAAIIM0 
DONT DD OH pe 


_ 


ar 


, Sporting Boents—Basketball 


BASKETBALL, 


Ro te pee, ee Pe te See ae “/ Set rhe 


NEBRASKA CONFERENCE: 


L. Pet. 
1 .917 
2 .818 
€ .692 
5 

2. 

5 

8 .46 
(oWaee 

pb ies 
6.333 _ 
10% 
12.250 
8 .200 


KANSAS INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE. 


Pittsburg Teachers , 2 928) 
Wichita University . pies 
Emporia Teachers . 2.857. 
Eker. Verse. 3 .800° 
College of Emporia @. 5783 | 
IDLE SR 4 .692 
MePheron Crete ee 6 .571 
Se. MAI Sur: oo scars. Sth eke T5683. 
St. Benedictis wc asnigeo. Mhek ac OMS 6 .456 
Bethany s siau. Oe. delcsaatge «ghey hic 9.400 | 
Kansas Wesleyan. ........6.,.-00055 9 .400 
FGVS TOBCIGTE wie i55 ts sles cg one 10.333 
BIOOA 50 ce yreepoaedi~ basis Grae 11.276 
SGehiAg.s oe a. qo EQN geek cs See 10.231 
Bethel. © os 6 eSié-a po owe «Set dee ae 10, .231 
HouUth Western... << ees win eae 12 .200 
WBN 8 so SeRINE EL. OHO. Barca 14.067 
SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE. i 
Arkansag <3. Fests 8, bey nes eee ‘2 .800 
University of Texas. 4.6.6 0. ee sk 7 4 .636 
Southern Methodist........ 00.0 ..00. ae td - 
erties Christian -\15-... be. dou ee tae Cy Se F 
DOeas Ade Mio: on. sac duatin severe 4 6 .400 
Rice Instlhyee ss. . cys oa. = eee ee 0 9 .000- 
Baylor! 5s. = sp oankere ace 0 3 = .000 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE. -rodeapt 


Eastern Divtsion. — 
Colorado College ’2..5. 0... 62.20 es * 
State Teachers? *.-.’5 0. ci,..4 sh... alee Bis 
Wyoming 2. eee es san eee ee cae 
Colores eee: Sate S'% Stale 
Denver University. . 
 eneapa Aggies 


Western State 


led 
mow 


Onma 


3 mSconrcunmes § 
; 


a 
Bp 
s 
ei be 
i 
covso 


_ 
= 


Play-off. 


Nn eMROO 


coe 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE. 
Southern Section. 
University of California. ............ 
Stanford University::............ 
University of Southern California. . 
Northern Section, . 
University of Oregon.... 
University of yeenean 
University of Idaho..... 
en ‘Axtioulsuped College. 
Washington State College 

University of Montana............ e 
wtp blag os Sertes. — 
University of California . re Sale 
University of Oregon 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ‘CONFERENCE, 
Whittier 


ws ONE ONO — 


OS meemaIa00 Owen 


Redlands 
California Institute of Teduaoloeys : 
FAR WESTERN CONFERENCE. — 

University of Nevada............ aeieph Dy 

St. Mary’s Coll 

Fresno ° Sta te 

College of Pacific Spal s Sestae Roh eo jee tree : 

California, Aggies \... os So. cate tok oe 4 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO NATIONAL, f 

INTERSCHOLASTIC TOURN ‘ 

1—Morton High School, Cicero, TL? 3 = paeaeie 8 

(Ind.) High School; 3—Florence (Miss.) Te School. — 


FOOTBALL: 


; 8 ‘The Romans introduced football cnaapastwmn) into 
_ England 
The following changes ‘in the rules 
- football games played in the regular 1927 season: 
: 1. The goal posts were placed back ten yards to the 
Steg line of the end zone. 
A time limit of thirty seconds was placed on 
putting the ball into play. 
A limit of fifteen seconds was put on the huddle. 
ze A pause of approximately one second had to be 
“iaade dn the shift play before the ball was passed. 
5, A fumbled punt was regarded as a dead ball 
and not a loose ball. 
‘6. A missed backward pass, other than from the 
4 “snapperback, was a dead ball and not a loose ball. 
- —In 1927, seventeen football players were killed in 
gridiron action and over 100 were injured, as against 
eight killed and 200 hurt in 1926. 
30,008 bane in 1927 at football games totaled 
The total gate receipts were $50,000,000. 
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Sporting Events—Soccer; Deadly Sport. —— ° 


ASSOCIATION (SOCCER) FOOTBALL. 


The final game for the United States Football 
Association La hehe parte Cup was played at 
Detroit, May 1, 1927, and was won by Fall River 
(Mass.) Football Club, which defeated the Holley 
. Garburetor Football Club of Detroit, Mich., by, a 
ote of 7 goals to.0. 7,500 spectators witnessed the 
Dilay. 
PREVIOUS WINNERS, 

1913-14—At Pawtucket, R: I., May 16, 1914; 
Brooklyn Field Club, 2; Brooklyn Celtic F. C., 1; 
referee, Charles E. Creighton, New York City. 

1914-15—At Taylor Stadium, Lehigh University, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., ay 1, 1915; Bethlehem 
Steel Co. F. C., 3; Brooklyn Celtic F. C., 1; referee, 
George Lambie, Boston, ass. 

1915-16—At Pawtucket, R. 1, May 6, 1916; 
Bethlehem Steel Co. F. C., 1; Fall River Rovers 
¥, C., 0; referee, David M. Whyte, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

1916-17—At Pawtucket, R. 1. May 5, 1917; 
Fall River Rovers F. C., i; Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Ff. C., 0; referee, William Taylor, Pawtucket, R. TI. 

1918-19—=At Harrison, N. J., May 19, 1918; 
Bethlehem Steel Co. F. C., 3; Fall River Rovers 
F. C., 0; referee, C. E. Creighton, New York City. 

'1919=20—At Fall River, Mass.,. April 19, 1920; 
A ones Steel Co. F. C., 2; Paterson (N. J.) 


ea towg: O. 

1920-21—At St. Louis, May 2, 1921; Ben Miller 
ti =) a Louis), 2; Fall River F. C. (Quincy, 
ass.), 1. 


1921-22—-At Fall River, Mass; April 19, 1921 
Robins’ Dry Dock F. C. (Brookiyn).. 4; ullin 


Seutiin Steel F. C., 3; Tod 
TN), & 
¥"1$23-24—At St. Louis, Mo., March 20, 1924 
A adertird ae T.) Football Club, 4; Vesper-Buicks, 
. Louis, 2. 
1924-28—At St. Louis, Mo., April 26, 1952; 
Boston F. C., 3; Ben’ Millers, St, Louis, 2. 
1925-26—Béthlehem (Pa.) Steel F. C., 7; Ben 
Miller (St. Louis, Mo.), T. C., 2. 


PREVIOUS WINNERS. 


1904-05—Haverford 1915—Haverford 
1905-06—Haverford 1916—Pennsylvania 
1906-07—Haverford 1917—Haverford 
1907-08—Haverford—Yale| 1918—No competition 
1908-09—Columbia 1919—Pennsylvania 
1 Ag pm ene 1920—Pennsylvania 
1910-11—Haverford 1921—Princeton 
1911-12—Yale 1922—Princeton 
1912-13—Harvard 1923—Pennsylvania 
1913-14—Harvard 1924—Pennsylvania 
1914—Pennsylvania 1925—Princeton 

In 1914 and_thereafter schedule was arranged 
to close late in Deeember. League discontinued at 
close of 1925 season and cup awarded to Pennsylvania 
as most frequent winner. : 


y A DEADLY SPORT. 


Twenty-eight persons were killed and seventy-one 
were: injured during the New York State hunting 
séason from Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, 1927, according to 
the Conservation Department: 

This is the largest number of hunting casualties re- 
ported in any one of the post five years, with the _ex- 
ception of 1925, when in 115 accidents 29 were killed 
and 86 were injured. 

From 1923 to 1926 hunting accidents averaged 92 
a@ yeat. The average number killed was 20 and the 
averagé number injured was 64. The shortest list of 
hunting casualties was in the year 1924, when the 
hunting season in the Catskills and Adirondacks was 
curtailed two weeks by the order of Governor Smith 
closing the woods because of the fire hazard. 


In 1927 14 met death by their own guns, 12 were 
killed by guns in the hands of their companions, 17 
were injured while shooting game birds and animals 
by the discharge of their own guns and 30 by the 
discharge of guns in the hands of companions. 

Nine hunters were struck by stray bullets, either in 
the woods or while walking along the highway. One 
guide, mistaken for a deer by a member of his own 
party, was killed. 

Last year, according to the reports of guides, game 
protectors and others, the number of hunters afield 
was probably much larger than in any preceding 
year. e department says: 

“Practically all of these accidents could have been 
avoided by a thorough knowledge of firearms and 
care in their use.” 


CHAMPION WEICHT LIFTER DIES. 


The champion. weight lifter, Anthony McKinley, 
died in Ballycastle County, Antrim, Dec. 1, 1927, at 
the age of 86. He left Ireland for America at an early 
age. Returning after a successful business career he 
took up weight lifting as a pastime. He always main- 
tained his amateur status. 

MeKinley held the world’s championship at all 
onal up to sixty pounds, lowering many American 

ords. 


Among other feats he put up a four-pound dum- 
bell ten thousand times in sixty-six mintites in 1905 
and a twenty-eight-pound weight 519 tities in 1907. 

In 1925 when American and Canadian doctors 
visited Ireland MetKinley put up a twenty-pound 
weight 312 times in three minutes with his left hand 
and 370 times with his right hand in two minutes 
forty-six seconds, - 


CAMEL COVERS MILE IN 3 MINUTES 40 SECONDS. 


In a fegulatty supervised camel tace held at 
Tnis, Africa, on March 6, 1926, one of four rai 
caiiels was cloeked over a 34-mile course in 1 


minutes, averaging approximately 3 mini 
seconds to the aaile. Py " racial 


SALT DEPOSITS IN THE UNITED STATES. i 


Of mofe than seven million tons of salt produced 
annually in the United States, Michigan, New York, 
Ohto, Kansas and Louisiana, rank foremost, says 
thé National Geographic Society. Michigan is 
slightly in the lead, with New. York close on her heels. 
All of these States have deposits which show no in- 
digation of exhaustion. The New York deposit 
alone will supply the demand of this country for 


thousands of years, although extensive operations 
have been carried on for a century. e deppet 
e centr: 


underlies an area of geno square miles 


oma, 

northwestern Texas, and New Mexico. his is by 

far the largest known deposit in the world, and has 

. scarcely been touched except in Kansas; where an 
extensive industry has been developed. 

While some salt is ppepouoed by evaporation of sea 
water in localities ng the seaboard and in the 
vicinity of salt streams and lakes, most of our supply 
is extracted from deposits in the earth. is is done 
either by forcing water down holes reaching to the 


salt beds, and evaporating the brine which is for 
pS ne “ withdrawn, or by the systematic mining of psi 
The most famous mines are the Wieliczka mi: 
in Galicia. They virtually constitute an unaeruuaia 
city with their 65 miles of galleries, traversed by more 
than 30 miles of railroads, afid their monuments, 
Boras churches, restaurants, and railroad stations 
—all carved out of solid salt rock. Even the massive 
artistically. patterned chandeliers in. numerous 
chapels and ballrooms, are salt. There are sub- 
terranean rivers and ‘Jakes. One of the sixtéen 
i ae ted ae a Lor ee wae 
tors re. @ mines have been in opera 
since the thitteen: Pre 080 


cation among the lesser wonders of the world. 
Although salt is used principally for: cooking snd 
seasoning, it Perigh an important part in the great 
world industries. Large quantities are consumed 
t fish curing, dairying, r 
puke pot 3 glazing, in 7 


ee 


bn ay. ee ae [AGA Eee he ee 


“(eS taepoohelase Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America Annual Cross-Country Championship Run 
held at Van Cortlandt Park, New York, Nov. 21, 

‘ 1927. Distance six miles. Varsity, race, individual] 

results first five; name, college, time: 


W. J. Cox, Penn State, 30.36 4-5; H. Richardson 
Maine, 30.54; T. Reid, Harvard, 30.59; F. Lindsey, 
Maine, 31,18; H. Merenbeck, Penn., 31.23. 


VARSITY TEAM SCORE. 


12 24— 50 
16 19— 60 
22 26— 69 
25 30— 92 
34 62—150 
38 52-178 
43 47—189 
73 75—222 
57 60—234 
59 65—241 
66 80—273 
64 70—288 
76 78—335 
99 100—443 
92 96—445 
OR Ls ae race, 3 miles, first five; name, college, 

e: 

R. Detwiler, ter State, 15.22; W. Gould, Dart- 
mouth, 15.31; Andrews, Dartmouth, 15.32; P. 
Reckers, Penn "Beate 15.47; A. Messenger, Penn 
State, 15.53. 

FRESHMAN TEAM SCORES. 
Penn. State............. 1 4 6 10 11— 31 
Dartmouth 2: - 2... 2 3 8 14 15— 42 
Sg) 7 9 21 30 39—106 
eS ey ee 22 31 32 35—126 
IPPIDORBONL. ond ss of s oewk 12 17 24 33 42—12 
MM tae Pa mes’ <x 4igse ss 16 19 20 41 51—147 
Tl er er ae 27 28 38 44 45—183 
ck Gs oto a oe orn 29 34 37 40 48—188 
SOOMIRIIN ois to 0 sv die e oe 36 46 58 64 74—278 

[> Aa ee 53 54 56 70—283 
RMOME PERG oC o50. 9.00 Sa Uses 25 59 60 61 79—284 
eed Soe, Pope 18 49 67 75 85—294 
2 i 2 eee ee 57 77 78 84—388 


ni Blood and meat juice. Use cold water;-soap and 
_cold water; or starch paste. 
_ Chocolate and cocoa. Use borax and cold water. 
Coffee and tea. (Clear.) Use boiling water; 
bleach if necessary. (With cream.) Use cold water, 
then boiling water, bleach if 
Cream and milk. Use cold — soap. 
Fruit and fruit juices. Use bo water; bleach. 
~ Grass. big cold water; scap and coid water; 
1; or a bleaching agent. 
crea st nd oils. Use French chalk, blotting 
paper or other absorbent; or warm water and soap; 
or pectin’ benzine, or carbon tetrachloride. 
in Use warm and soap; alcohol; or 


Me ‘ ge Try cold water; then use an acid or bleach. 
»7 Tron. Use oxaic acid; hydrochloric acid; salts 
ie of lemon; or lemon juice and salt. 
: _ Kerosene. Use warm water and soa 
Lampblack and soot. 


soap. 
Use kerosene, benzine, 


Let us consider a moment the cosmogony devel- 
i# oped by Russell. He was the first to call attention 
to this separation of the stars into dwarfs and 


> i ‘According to him, giant stars are young stars. 
Rr scare ie Siard abcacy candenced sud dh 
ety dt fale if fat hee tk 
oo a ee 


Thus FI Gn ticki Media raining wiriaed detreased 
its intrinsic brightness increases in such a manner 
that ie ae ee En oth é colerot: wie Sredaaiar tare 

other r [) 4 
type alters oe the star 
lass to another in the order, 


Gees! Sporting Events—Cross Country Runs. 
*, : , r 
CROSS-COUNTRY AND ENDURANCE RUNS. 


COMMON STAINS AND HOW TO REMOVE THEM. 


HOT STARS AND COLD STARS. ies 
(From an article by Prof. A. Danjon, astronomer at the Strasbourg Observatory.) 


Previous Varsity team and individual champion — 
an winners; year, team, individual 
908 (Cornell) —H. C, Young, Corneil, 

1909 eens . Berna, Cornell. 
1910 (€ornell)—J. P. Jones, Cornell. 

1911 (Cornell) —J. P. Jones, Cornell. ‘ 
1912 (Harvard)—J. P. Jones, Cornell. < 
1913 (Cornell) —R, St. B. Boyd, Harvard. ‘: 
1914 (Cornell)—D. F. Potter jr., Cornell. 
1915 (Maine)—J. W. Overton, Yale. 
1916 (Cornel) —J. W. Overton, Yale. 
1917 (Penn)—I, C. Dresser, Cornell. 
1918—No race held. 
1919 (Syracuse)—J. Simmons, Syracuse.’ 

1920 (Cornell)—J. Homies, Penn State. 

1921 (Cornell) —R. E. Brown, Cornell. 

1922 (Syracuse) —W. Higgins, Columbia, 

1923 (Syracuse) —W. ent Johns Hopkins, 

1924 (Pittsburgh)—M. L Smith, Yale. 

1925 (Syracuse)—W. L. Tibbetts, Harvard. 

1926 (Penn State)—W. J. Cox, Penn State. 

1927 (Penn State)—W. J. Cox, Penn State. m4 
Amateur Athletic Union Senior Cross. én 
Sone plonship, held at Van Cortlandt Park, New 
York City, November 26, 1927. Distance, six’ ereine 
Individual results first five; Dame, ch ie tim 
William Ritola, Finnish-American A. C., 27 1-3 
Frank Titterton, Millrose A. A., 30.09; John. Bell 
Millrose A. A., 30.20; Verne Booth, Millrose 
30.21; Benjamin Merenbeck, Meadowbrook, 30.28 


TEAM SCORES. 


Millrose A. *< ca Smet oixipe 2 3 4 
Finnish~ Am 


Western Conference Championship held at Ann 
Arbor, March, Nov. 19. Distance, 4 8-10 miles, 
Winner, John’ Zola, Wisconsin. Team si sides es 
consin, 51; Illinois, 57; Minnesota, 89; Iow: 

Ohio, | 124: Indiana, 129; Michigan, 129; N 
western, 222. 

Southern Conference Championship, neta 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Nov. 19. Distan Sie ; 
bp ett Galen Elliott. ‘Team scores: on 

Georgia Tech., 19; Univ. of Georgiay tor: T= 
sifite: 107; Maryland, 12 0; Wash. abd Teed 


chloroform, iy gasoline, or carbon tetrachlo 

Mildew. If fresh, use cold water; otherwise: 
to bleach with potassium permanganate. — 

Paint and v: h. 
chloride, chloroform, or turpentini 
Perspiration. Use soap and warm water: ahteee 
in the sun or with Javelle water or Potassium ae 
manganate. 
Pitch, tar, and wheel grease. Rub with 
then use soap and warm water; or benzine,/g 
or carbon tetrachloride. , 

Scorch. Bleach in the sunshine. 

Shoe polish. (Black.) Use soap and water; r 
t mtine. (Tan.) Use alcohol. 

tove polish, Use cold water and ra 

sene, benzine, or gasoline. 

Vaseline. Use kerosene or turpen: q 
Water. Steam or sponge the oes, patent. Fags 
Wax. Scrape off as much as possible. Use French 
chalk, blotting Bape or other ae with a 
warm iron; or use benzine or gasoline. 


The density of a star, however, tends to a limit 
and the contraction becomes slower and ong er. 
When the giant star enters the hot classes A and B 
its diameter will be scarcely greater than the sun's, 


The star becomes a dwarf whose diamet 
sae Tae Ce of pcre cle 
I rg ara Pe 
dwarf. The second time its surface 


Thus Betelgeuse is a nie star, ‘Sirius h a 
tained a ripe age, and the sun is in its as tie t 


At Buenos Aires, raroetieanta on Nov. 29, “4997. 


Alexander Alekhine, Russian chess master, won the | 


_world’s chess championship, after the longest match 
- on record, when José R. Capablanca, titleholder since 
~ 1921, resigned by letter the thirty-fourth game of the 
» geries without resuming play. 
a. The game had been adjourned from Nov. 28, after 
81 moves. 
The final score of the match was 6 victories for 
Alekhine and 3 for Capablanca, with 25 games drawn. 
The score of the 34th game was: 
emg ar} ablanca, Alekhine. 
“es, OME ae 


Sapablanes. 


10 BxB_ 
11 Kt-K4 
2B Kt-Kt3 


¥ Q-Kt8 ch 
: as Argentine tournament began on Sept. 15. 
apablanca had .been champion since April, 1921, 
‘ ‘he won the title and a $20,000 purse in a match 
| wh Dr. Hmanuel Lasker, of Germany, in Havana. 
Bbablpnon had then been prominent for thirteen 


lanca and Alekhine have been matched in 
‘open tourneys a number of times. Last spring the 
Chub n won first place and the Russian second place 
e New York Chess Masters’ tourney. 
The c complete: record of the title ge and also a 
complete list of Alekhine’s record in match and 
a ent Diay follow: 


sani of the Match. 


ames. . penings. Ne cage 
French acti ate 
declined: drawn 


declined; 
declined; 
declined; 
declined; : 
declined; 
declined; 
declined; 
declined; 
declined; 
declined; 
declined; 
declined; 


18-8 


bit 
gambit 


27—Queen’s 
28— Queen's 
29—Queen’s 
30—Queen’ 's 
31— Queen’ s 
32—Queen’s 
33—Queen’s 
34—Queen’s bit declined; Ale Khine.. % 
Totals Alekhine won 6, Capablanca eae 
drawn 25. 
Percentage of draws, .735. 
Average number of moves 
Capablanva played white ‘ odd numbered games. 


Alekhine's Record. 
MATCHES. 
Opponent. ee Won. Lost. 


Yea 
i908—Blumenteld 
1911—Levitski 


UInoonor 


1927—Euwe 
1927—Capablanca 


. 
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; TOURNAMENTS. 
Year. Plac Rank. Won. 
1909—St. Petersbirg (am't’r). 1 12 
1910—Hamburg *7 
1911—Carlsbad 
1912—Stockholm 
1912—Vilna (all-Russian) . 
1913—St. Fevereiee (quad. 58 
1913—-Scheveninge: 
1913—St. _peterebune 
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International Grand Masters Tournament, 
York, Feb. 19-Mar. 24, 19: 
blanca, Havana, 14-6 (witho yee ses A. 
Alekhine, Paris, 114-84; Nimzowitsch, en- 
hagen, ; Dr. M. Vidmar, pico aan oat ey 
R. Ghielnann, Vienna, 8-12; F.'J. M Ss 
York, 6-14. 

London International, Team Tournament, July 
August, 1927—-Won by Hungary, 40-20; Denmark, ~ 
Sesp2t 44; British Erapine, ‘364-2344; Holland, 35-25 
Czechoslovakia, 3414-2516; 
tach B20 eyitabttand. fant w 

omen’s Wor an ‘p—Won by Miss Ve. 
parent’ OE oi 1x34 a pia ra! : 

etropolitan ess League amptonship, 1927— 
Won by the Manhattan Chess Club, 6-0; Hungarians, — 
414-114; Marshall C. C., 4-2. i 

Manhattan C. C. Champtonship, 1997—Won by Gi 
Hace: Borman ape dist T Hotowie cad ke 

2 Horowitz and A. 
Finbies each 9-5; A. Kevitz and H. Steiner, aan 


"ae al 

ommerctat Chess League, 1927—Won b: 

mRaDe Laboratories, 8-1; Western jecteio Co. ae 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 6-3; New ¥ ork 

Badbon Pol ? Champtonsht 92? J 
es) nt Championship, 1 “Won db 

eae tae ab Russell Blair, '28, 7-3; A. ¥. Shans | 

2 tenvollogbate Individual Champtons : 

ment, New York, April 8, 9 and 10, nue Fes 

Reagan aaa a Yn, ks 

fe) e! 
Vance, Yale, 29, each 214-214." es amt 


New 
—Won by Jose R. Capa- 


Austria and Germany, oa 


UN Ca MR EW at, ge Ve ) 
we wey eGo sy 


Brooklyn , Champonshia, yee by P, A. | thec. H. ae 2 ae we): Columbia, 19 wins; Harvard, 
reds Cie . J. LeCount, 6-2; H. Kabatsky, | 9: Yale, 3 os ee In addition, 1 Harvard : ad i 


‘ Yale tied in 1909. It’ was not played 

N. a State Championship Tournament, Rome, Twenty-eighth Intercollegiate League cies, Da New 
August, 1-5, gee uid Radel Smirka, New York, December 18-31, 1926—Won by N 
York City, 8+ ; M. Hanauer, New York City, 644- versity, total of 12 216-314. Other scores: City: Ga of 
1%; H. Seine New York City, 5-3. lege, 12-4; Columbia, 714-8; Pennsylvania, 64- _ 

al Tournamen ment— Won by Rafael Cintron, 94; Rutgers, 14-1414, The winning team: I, % 

San Juan, P. R., 9-1; D. V. Sullivan, Rochester, 7-3; | Horowitz, '27: M. Pinkus, '28; J. Fishman, '20; and 
‘W..A. Lyon, Syracuse, 64-3 §. S. Cohen, "29. 

National’ Federation Tournament, Kalamazoo, record: Pe 


The lvania, 11 wins; Cornell, 8; 
Michigan, August 25-Sept. 5, 1927—Won by N. T:| City College and N. University, 3 each; Massa~— 
Waitaker, Washington, D. C., 644-144; A. Kupehik, chusetts Institute of Technology, ita In addition. 


New_York, 6-2; 8. MiotKowski, Trenton, N. J.. S Pennsylvania tied once with,Cornell and once with 
-d ey} pone Michigan, and H, Steiner, New | Brown. 
ork, eac! 


Junior Masters Tournament, 1927, papahsiee 
Western Championship, Kalamazoo, Michigan, | Chess Club—Won by A. 8. Pinkus, 7-3; I, Kashdan, 
August 25 t. 5, 1927—Won by A. Margolis, 895-373: A. E. Santasiere and B. Tholtsen, each 
Chicago, 8-1; Elison, Chicago, 734-144; Dr, P. G! ~4h6. 
Keeney, Bellevue, Ky., 7-2. National Chess Federation—Headquarters: No. 11 
Second H. ¥. P. W-P. College Tournament, New | South LaSalle Street, Chicago. M. §. Kuhns, | 
York, Dec. 27-29, 1926—Won by Princeton, total | Chicago, President, Judge J. E. Dittus, Chicago: » 
of 814-334. Other scores: Harvard, 8-4: Yale. 5-7, | Alrick H. Man, New York, H. S. Hoit, New York, and 
West Point, 2%-9%5. The winning ae Dh. dt eS a MeCormick, Chicago, Vice presidents; H. E. 


LaFleur, '28, W. M. “Spackman, ‘27, W. G. Findley, | Heick, Naren ap Treasurer: James Abbott, Chicago, | 
27, and's. Emery, ‘29. The record (including that of Secretary ; J. Quigley, Chicago, Auditor. 
‘S : 
a CYMNASTICS. ‘ 
o National A. A. U. Gymnastic Champion- Team Championship—New York Turn Verein, ! K, i 
on —Held by Bohemian Gymnastic Sokol, New | 30 points fs 
ork City, N. Y¥., May 14, 1927. Taterouliéglate Championship held at Princeton, — ‘ 
Long Horse—1. Fred Berg, Norwegian T, S.; 2. | N.J., March 26, summari 


es: 

dolph Zink, N. Y. Turn Verein; 3. R. Hradezky, All-Around Championship—Won by Newhai 

Berean G. A. Navy, 283.2 points; Beling, Princeton, 280, ant. 

¢ se Horse—1. A. Jochim, Swiss Turn Verein; | Davidson, ria ss 274.4, third; Sadler, Dartmouth, . 
Zink e Y. Turn Verein; 3. P. Krempel, Los | 260.3 fourt oy 

aiege Morteontal Bar—Won by Beling, eine 

Paratlel Fie Dy: M. Schuler, Union Hill T. V.;| points; Newhart, Navy, 52. 45, second asoa, 
2 A. oa Swiss T. V.; 3. W. Meyer, N. Y. T. V. | Chicago, 52, third; Flexner, Chicago, 49.56, oiaer 


—1. P. Krempel, Los Angeles Ar e.= 2. i: Stde Horse—won by Ehrman, Penn, 55.2 net ts; 
Joonitn Swi Swiss T. eae Gulack, N. ¥. T. V. Nelson, Chicago, 52.5, second; Megathlin (pa z f 
ol haber fa: ts H. BS ht U._S. Naval | mouth, 53.3, third; Adamson, Navy, 52.9, tou 
Academy; 2 ie eee N. Y.‘T. V.; 3. C. Schuler, Par 
Union Hill T 


Tuonbiingl “#. Klinker, cen Angeles A. C.; 
2. W. ara Penn Charter: 3. P. Gariss, Dickinson 
High Schoo 

Glu eliotn. 3. Ray Dutcher, New York A. C.; 

H. A. Schneider, Princeton Univ. 

" Rope Climb—1. M. Kraemer, Newark A. C.: 6 3-5 
secs.; 2. J. Waterman, U. S. Naval Academy, 7 SECS. ; 
3. Wm, Reber, N. ¥. T. V.,7 1-5 secs. == =» | ope Climb—Won by Waterman, Navy, 0:4:5; 

. Al Around—1, A. Jochim, Swiss Turn Turnverein; 34: 
. M. Schuler, Union Hill Turn Verein; 3. Paui 
Keremnpel Los Angeles A. C. 


HANDBALL ; ; oes ‘oh 
AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION CHAMPIONSHIPS {Wire ie Lae 
ior Four-Wali Handball (Singles) National Doubles Handball Chanjotenigees ae +, 
| Feld at Vouns Men" 's Oy a ehiek rn Held under the auspices of the ea gs rae TE 
.. Febru: 25 i. . 7 £0 Club, I, 1927. 1. S. Goldman and J. mo: 
Kalen, Chiadelphie YMCA. det acy eee oe eo 


- A. is 3, | Trinity Club; 2. S. Buxbaum and E. Gallowin, Tri 
Peele Be ee ro stones in 3: | ey Clb, . Beores: Dib; 19s ata Ly 


a 
rae 1 bles) National Senior Four-Wall Handball Ch f= Se 
tee ees polos Four Gynineetie Club. New Or- onan arte under the auspices of Lames 


. A., at Brooklyn, N. iY on Maroh : 
leans, La., February 25 and 26, 1927. Finals—Dr. M. 2 

‘Hill ern, Dallas Ase 30, 1927. 1 Gur Rabling. Brooklyn ¥. M. C. A.; 

: Soroat 1 ae Genrkin, YA G.C., | Jim m Kelly, New York A.C. Seores: 2i—18 21—76; eo - 


Orl ae 21—16; 21—8. Z 

New leans, 21— —_ : Hee 
- dball Cham- Nacional Singles—Held at Detroit Ay ©. Final 7 

eet cingice O ory Be ‘of the Crescent | round— jelson (Baltimore) defeated Burke (San Be 

Rigtetie ip 


Vernon, | Francisco 21—9; 21—4. Doubles—Dwormann ~ 
Crescent Club ae ones Rig Se  Unatts ached. and Kammen (Detroit) defeated Splegel and ‘Revel, 
‘Scores: 12—21:; 21—13; 20—21: 21—7; 21—11. (Detroit): 21—5; 21—12. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR. SQUASH (TENNIS) CHAMPIONS. | 


‘ 2a; (1913) Geo. Squash Racquets—(1927) Myles ave Worlds, 

Aelita br At Silinan: 2d; ge professional court tennis championship (1927), G. F. 
18) F. ae 19) ze Covey, U. S., defeated P. Etchebaster, France. 7. 

20) | G36 matches to 4. American professional court tennis 

Menon COREE) “tos rs jr.; (1926) eV . 8, | championship (1927), J. Bouter: defeated W. Kinse! 

4 sets to 3. t 


MARBLE SHOOTING IN 1927. eS 


marble shooting championship | 2—Walag 8, Medvidovich 5. ya 
mise stance cio fad W Bhiave | E-Uste Staact rian 
Geeated Thaddeus ts Walag of Ludlow, Mass., g-Megvigoviet 7 9, Walag 4 ees, 
d 


two in the ey Scores by games: — 
vic vith 13, Walag 0. 


“AOR Sporting Events—Brcycling. 


BICYCLING. 
AMATEUR COMPETITION—UNPACED. 

M.) . Time. Holder. Place. Date. M.| Time. Holder. Place. Date. 

1-6 0.20 4-5|Lawrence. ..|Vailsburg.. |Sept. 5,1909 3 5.57 1-5|Carter Ogden. ...}|Aug. 3, 1905 
% 0.28 1-5 McDougall. Newark. .. |May30,1913 3 6.07 , Salt Lake. .|Aug. 4 1906 
ye 0.29 3-5|Hurley.. _|Vailsburg. . May30,1902 5| 10.11 1-5|Mayer Salt Lake..|Aug. 12,1909 
1 0.36 1-5 McDougall. Newark... |Sept. 9,1914 5| 10.26 Hi Salt Lake. .|Aug.16,1908 
% 0.55 MeDougall. |Newark. . . |July 15,1914|| 10) 21.33 . |New Haven May30, 1902 
4%| . 0.55 Spencer Newark... |Sep.12,1915|| 15] 35.32 % ‘|New York.|May30,1 
% 0.55 ren bepress Newark, .. |June24,1917 45.40 2-5|Stauder “|New Haven|Aug. 5,1900 

0.55 |Lang....... Newark... |/Mayi7,191 25/1.00.39 : .|Vailsburg. .|July 28) 1901 
sg 1.14 4-5 Meboual Newark... |Aug.17,1913}| 30)1.13.36 . |New York, |Aug.25,1899 4 
% 1.24 4-5  pinerntindh ,(Ogden..... July 21,1907|| 40/1.39.56 3-5|Jacobson. .. New York. |Aug.25,1899 
1 1.55 Mobeck. Newark... |July esa 5012.05.00 4-5|Jacobson...|/New York. |Aug. 25,1899 
2 $3.51 McCormack Salt Lake... Aug.13,190 7513.30.36 1-5|Torrence. . .| New York. |Aug.25,1899 
2 3.54 Wong oo: - Newark... |Sep. 26, 1920 100/4.57.24 2-5! Torrence. . .|New York. Aug. 25, 1899 


SAAN nah Le OTA AR SON 
1 hour, 24 miles, 1,472 yards, G. i. Collett, New York City, May 30, 1900. 


AMERICAN ROAD RECORDS COMPETITION—AMATEUR. oa 
M.) Time. Holder. Place. Date. M.| Time. Holder. Place. j Date 
"Y| 0.29 2-5\King....... Atintie Cy/Sep. 16,1922 75] 34.52 4-5 Aickelin.... ./Brooklyn.. June24, 1923 
44| 0.38 3-5 A Chicago...|Sep. 8,1923]| 20] 45.22 Wah * | |Buffalo....|July 4,1921 
(|si | 5 2511.00.39 3-5 Peaeaial ‘|Brooklyn.. May30, 1922 
1 2.02 1 Guthridge Westfield. .|Aug. 8,1908]} 50|2.14.00 4-5|Jensen..... ed Park June20,1915 
Haberie.. } 60|2.17.38 Yarwood...j/Camd 
2| 4.56 1-5|Steinert . | Hicksville — 3,1911 Atl’ ae Cy Junel0,1923 
3) 6.57 Lange “|Davenport.!Sep.18,1921|| 90}4.32.30 Brakevelt...|Rochester |Sep.25,1920 
5 eed Bapaias . |Davenport. ay 18,1921} 95}4.49.30 Brakevelt...!Rochester |Sep.25,1920 
10 pO. bs. Floral Aoi: Sep. 12.1915}|100/4:36.20 Nolen...... Milw.-Chi. |May30,1922 
3 38 08 3-5 Rroketin; ...'Bronx. _ (May 20, 1923''15018.26.27 Kopsky. ...!Floral ParkiMay_5, 1912 
; AMATEUR COMPETITION—MOTOR-PACED. 
M.| Time. Holder. Place. Date. M.j Time. Holder. ~ Place. Date. 
1|. 1.24 2-5/Sulkins ... .|Provide’ce. | Aug.22,1903 12} 19.55 Joe Nelson..|Vailsburg. .|Oct.20,1901 
2| 2.47 2-5|Sulkins ....|Provide'’ce. ‘Aug.22/1903|| 13] 21.36 3-5|Joe Nelson.. Vailsburg. .|Oct.20,1901 
3| 4.18 3-5/Sulkins . .. .|Provide'ce. |Aug.22,1903 14| 23.18 4-5|Joe Nelson..|Vailsburg. . Oct .20,1901 
4| 5.43 1-5|Sulkins ....|Provide'ce.|Aug.22,1903]/ 15) 24.55 9-5|Joe Nelson..|Vailsburg. .|Oct.20,1901 
5| 7.07 2-5|Sulkins . .. .|Provide'ce.|Aug.22,1903|| 20 34.02 4-5) Duer....... Berk. Ov: .|/Sept. 9,1899 
6| 8.31 4-5/Sulkins ....|Provide’ce. Aug.22,1903|} 25) 47.37 John Nelson| Montreal. .|Aug.10,1899 
7| 9.56 1-5|Sulkins ... .|Provide’ce.|Aug.22,1903}| 30 57.28 2-5|John Nelson| Montreal. .|Aug.10,1899 
8] 11.20 1-5|/Sulkins ....|Provide’ce. Aug.22,1903|| 40/1.17.31 1-5|John Nelson| Montreal. .|Aug.10,1899 
‘9| 12.44 1-5|Sulkins ....|Provide’ce.|Aug.22,1903 50/1.38.26 2-5|John Nelson| Montreal. .|Aug. 10,1899 
10] 14.08 1-5/Sulkins . ...|Provide’ce.|Aug.22,1903]| 60/1. 59 35 4-5|John Nelson| Montreal. .|Aug. 10, 1899 
11; 18.14 Joe Nelson. .|Vailsburg.. |Oct.20,1901|| 62|2.03.57 1-5|John Nelson| Montreal. . | Aug.10,1899 
One hour, 31 miles, 460 yards, John Nelson, Montreal, Aug. 10, aor 
Two hours, 50 miles, 430 yards, John Nelson, Montreal, Aug. 10, 1899. 
PROFESSIONAL sop Aneberampmenitentnes te : 
M.| Time. Holder. Place. Date. M.| Time. Holder. Place. Date. 
4% 0.28 2-5| Kramer. <|Yaiisbune .|Sept. 5,1904]| 3 | 5.46 Goullet..... . -|June 17,1917 
44! 0.36 3-5| Kramer. ...|Newark....|May 23'1915|| 4 | 7.42 2-5|Hanley..... ..JJuly 7,1915 
46) 0.53 Kramer....|Newark....|July 4,1917]) 5 | 9.30 peewee: .|July 23, 1919 
34) 1.09 4-5) McBeath... |Newark..../Aug. 6,1924|| 5 [10.15 _|Fenn....... .|Aug.25,1901 
34} 1.21 Kramer... .|Salt L'ke Cy|July 5,1915]} 10/20.07 1-5 MoNamara. . |Sept.17, 1916 
1} 1.45 McNamara. |Newark. Sept.17,1916]| 15}31.28 2-5|McNamara. Aug (20/1916 
2 | 3.38 1-5)Clark...... Salt L’ke Cy|Aug. 2,1910]| -20|42.23 2-5|Drobach.. aus. 8.1917 
3 | 5.35 3-5! Lawson... .'Salt L’ke Cy!July 25,1906!! 25|53.38 3-5 McNamara. Sept.22,1915 


PROFESSIONAL AGAINST TIME—UNPACED. 
Holder Place. M.| Time Holder... Place. Date. 
3 BIB IGE. « o.'eaee Salt L’ke Cy|Aug.28,1908 


4 8: 3 ie Williams ..|Salt L'ke Cy|July 30,1909 
5/10.38 Williams ..|Salt L’ke Cy|July 30,1909 


uy 23.09 2-5|Hamilton...|/Denver..... July 9/1898 
a. 03 Hamilton...|/Denver..... July 911898 


7.08 2-5|Hamilton...|/Denver..... July 9,1898 


1 hour, 25 miles, 600 saris, Ww. W. Hamilton, Denver, July §, 1898. 
PROFESSIONAL AGAINST TIME—MOTOR-PACED. 


Time. older. Place. Date. M. Time. Holder. Place. ate. 
\%| 0.18 4-5) Wilcox..... Salt L’ke Cy|June ao 1913 al 4.16 4-5|Bedell......|Philad’phia. |June 
34| 0.27 4-5|Johnson....|Nashville...|Oct. 29,1896]/ 5) 5.18 2-5/Bedell.. ‘Phila’ phia, June So iatT 
144| 0.37 3-5|Wilcox..... Salt Like Cy June S018 6| 6.28 1-5|/Duer... Los Angeles |June2 9 
4 0.55 Ca alt L'ke Cy|Aug.28,1910|) 7] 7.33 3-5 Duer........|Los Angeles | June 27,1909 
1.04 1-5|/Bedell...... Philad'phia |June 30,1917 8] 8.38 1-5|/Bedell...... Los Angeles |June 27, 1909 
2) 2.09 4-5|/Duer....... Los Angeles | June 27,1909 9) 9.45 4-5) Duer..... .|Los Angeles |June 27, 11909 
3 3. 13 2-5!|Bedell...... Philad" hia. June 30,1917!! 10110,59 3-5' Bedell. . .|Philad’ phia. |July 7.1917 
PROFESSIONAL HOUR—MOTOR-PACED, 

Hrs. | Miles; Yards. ; Holder. Place, Date. Hrs.) Miles} Yards.) Holder. Place. | Date. 
1..| 50.. 3|Caldwell..|Boston ..|Sep. 1,1903||13..|335..| 1,540/Kin Girne D. 15,3 
2.:| 77..| 440|Moran...|Revere...|Aug. 8.1903 |114. ./355..]...... fing’... S.L. City Sep. 15.1001 
3. .{106.. 900|Caldwell..|Revere.. . Sep. 5,1904//15..|372..]...... King..... 8. L. City|Sep. 15,1901 
4..|137.. 275|McLean. .|Revere...|Sep. 5,1904 }|16. .|397.. 220|King...../S. ae City|Sep. 15, 1901 
5..|168.. 910}Moran. ..|Revere.. .|/Sep. 5,19041||17../403-. 440|King..... 8. L. City|Sep. 15, 1901 
6. .(197.. 220|Moran. .. Revere,../Sep. 5,1904 ||/18-./416..}......]/Lawson... L'sAng’l's une10,1900 
7..1199.. 220|Turville. .|S. L. City|Sep. 15,1901 }]19. .|482..]...... Lawson.. .|L’sAng'l's une bate 
8.,./218.. 440|King,.... S. L. City|Sep. 15,1901 |/20. .]450..] 1,540 pneene: .|L’sAng’l’s rune 
9. .|246.. 440|King..... S. L. City|Sep. 15,1901 ||21. .|466.. 660} La’ .|L’sAng'l's| June 

10.. gee Wistar King..... S. L. City|Sep. 15,1901 }/22. ./485.. 220 Lawoon. [| L" era Tune, re 

DL OI ZSO tiles ot at King... .. 8. L. City |Sep. 15,1901 |/23. .]507..} 1,320) Lawson...|L’sAng’l’s| June 

12. 1312. . 880 Pierte.. _|Waltham. July 3,1899 1/24. .|528.. 925|Lawson.. .|L’sAng'l’s' nee to00 ; 


: SIX-DAY RACE RESULTS. 


At New York, ending Mareh 12, 1927: At Paris, ending A ril 10, 1927: pS 
Miles. Laps. k cNamara and B. Aerts won, with 484 points * 
ere ee ee sce 2,340 oS and 1,981 miles. 
i, lour-Spencer..........4. 3 6 617 At Detroit, ending Novem r! 
eckman-Petri pa kens 64 wie ioe O4O 6 280 = on ae Milles La 
Stockholm-Winter.. 223217: bet 5 509 | Debaets-Beckman.............. 2,098 7 
Bello-Benezatto..........005 +340 4 649 | Faudet-Marcillac....... bre Ai9! vk 2,098 6 
mm-Horan...... wvecvede sees, 340 4 649 | Wynsau-Vermeerbergen......... 2,098 6 
Dinale-Van Nek......... ood ve moe 2 396 | Zucchetti-Zucchetti............. 2,098 6 = 
Madden-Hanley.........66004442,340 2 236 | Petri-Lands..... Towa ee eresourey oder 2,098 - 5 80 
Zucchetti-Raffo:.. 2.0... ck eae 2,339 9 260 cee Sooemes ee a 3088 : 
erkner- Bella: Osi Seat vs ts ‘ot! 456 
At Chicago, ending March 26, 1927: Hanley-Gaffney............ \...2,098 2 330 
Miles. Laps. Pts, | Croley-Kockler......5........- 2,098 1 323 
1—Georgetti-Stockholm......., 2,365 9 465 At Chicago, ending October 29, 1927: 
2—Spencer-Winter, ........... 2,365 8 816 iles. 
3—Madden-Horan............ 2,365 7 243 | Georgetti-Walthour...........cceecees 2,323.9 
4—Kockler-Merkner.. ee 13:1 6 222 oosens-Van NCK....6....s0s00e8 one 2,323.9 
5—Gafiney-Costello......... - 2,365 5 485 } Spencer-Stockholm............005 +e 2,323.8 
Sia Rope 2,365 5 446 | McNamara-Walter. . . 2,323. 
: 7—Hill-Heinsberg . . 365 5 153 | Beckman-Winter 2,323.7 
; 8—Bello-Benezatto 365 4 415 | Debaets-Petri... 2,323. 
r 9—Coles-Garrison. 365 4 449 | Kockler-Merkner 2,323.6 
a 10—Roman-Declerck - -2,365 4 267 | Faudet-Grimm.. 2,323.5. 
; 11—Petri-McBeath........ 2... ..2,365 3 285 | Zucchetti Bros 23. 
> 
by es ; SIX-DAY BICYCLE RACES AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. : 
‘ee ¢ WINNING TEAMS, AND DISTANCES, SINCE 1899. 
} 7 ; ; ¢ = > | Miles. /| Year. Team. 
f ere Mets Rutt-Clarke........ 919 |Goullet-Madden. .. 
a 900 Elkes. . . 23 Root-Moran....... 2,545 20 |Broceo-Coburn 
ay ; 5 Clarke-Fogler...... 21 |Goullet-Brocco..... 
~ : P Rutt-Fogler........ 22 |Goullet-Belloni. .. 
ae : Goullet-Fogler.... 23 |Lawrence-Kockler. . 
ca Goullet-Grenda,. ... 24 |McNamara-Van 
7? 2 rn Kempen| 
2 Egg-Dupu Debacts-Goosens, . ,| 
‘4s i) Gowllet- Ma 26 |McNamara-Georgettil a 10 


McFarland-Moran..| 2° McNamara-Magin. .| 2,447 MeN amara-Geongettll 


AUTOMOBILE (A. A. A.) RACE AND TRACK RECORDS. 
SPEEDWAY COMPETITIVE. e 
Miles ’ Miles 
per Hr.} Driver. 
89.55 |De Palma /|Des Moines 75| 32 34.53 ek 142|McDonogh /Atlan. ole 192 ] 
04. L.Chevrolet hicsso Ss 7|\|100| 4452.4 3.709| Lewis... .. reir 
94.40 {Resta ines Abe 197 82. yi is, 716|De Vore. 
“8 pa L.Chevrolet|Chicago... . 132.375 McDonogh Adan. 
ARNE @ ohn. Los Angeles. 300|2 “18|134.091|Hartz..... Atlai y.| 1921 
....|L08 eles.| 1926! m 02.56 |Anderson tian! CY | 925, 
ity. 0 i {01 ‘ Indianapolis} 1925 
Asae Los Angeles 5 s Indianapolis} 1925 
7.426|McDonogh |Atlan. City .| 1 Tadinnaecie 1925 5 
5.890!McDonogh jAtlan. City .1 1926 . 


Paiste a 


ONE MILE CIRCULAR DIRT TRACK RECORDS. 


43. 14 §5.00|80.50 De Palma |Syracuse, N. ¥.|1 
127. 18 41,.29}80.35|De Palma beper ny N.3 
211. 7 24.00|80.37|Milton. . .|Syracuse, N. ° 
2 55. 

341. Syracuse, 
7 24.40]..... De Palma |Syracuse, N. 1926 
11 09.47180.711De Palma Syracuse, N. ¥.!1925 


STRAIGHTAWAY RECORDS REGARDLESS OF CLASS, NON-STOCK. 


; | Time. | Driver. |_ Place. | Date. |/Miles.| "Time. Driver. | 
4 | 0 17.65|H. Segrave....|Daytona..... 1927 || 150 |1 55 18.00|Disbrow... 
na... 200 12.00|Disb 
He ey 1911 
a 1, 33 23818 ane . 2.1 1908 


HOUR RECORDS SPEEDWAY REGARDLESS OF CLASS. 
Distance. Driver. 


.....| 74 miles.. .|Harroun. Hei Le Bt 
hae pis 48 miles. . .|Harroun Marmon : Apt 18, 
cnOn ee 1401 eee Tanck & Hirsh .'Fiat..... A pa wih 18 1819 


STRAIGHTAWAY REGARDLESS OF CLASS, NON-STOCK. 


Distance. Driver. ”_Place.* d i F 
181.65 miles. i 3 | Jacksonville..,,..... Mar., 28, 1911 f 


AMERICAN MOTORCYCLE NGEOsiAWION RECORDS. 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS—1927. ’ re 


21:35" M. ‘ motes J eee 
: Place. Time. Miles. Driver. Place. Time, 
Pema aie crn fo 7 7 IRAE : 
Sore: ingfleld....- 711 10 : Springfield.....} 11:09 a, 
g r Ebartterd ear a7 20 ; ick Milwaukee. .-.| 16:38 2-5 
oa Se Winchester....| 7:42 1-5 C 
45" M. 


Miles. 


Milos, Driver. Place. Time. Driver. Place. Time. 


M.S. 
10 Pewee. 6.56 Milwaukee... ..1 7:57 4-5 *25 lJ. Davis.......|Salem 
it Hil js aie eta ia Soran E 
“Miles. Winner. Place. Time. | Miles. Winner. Place. Time. : 
MS. M.S. 
10 |J. Davis...-...|Salem......... 5:29 || 25 |J. Davis.......|Salem......... 14 50 3-5 
; zy ? BOARD. TRACK—SOLO. 
a pce, \ 2 se. Date| Time. Mi. Winner. Place. Date] Time. 
M.S. MS 3 
J.D Beverly. Cals 23 1922} 32.533}| 25 |J. Petrali....)Laurel, Md...... 1925/14.08 2-5 Z 
M. Abe Salem, N. H..... 1926] 2.37 3-5||.50 |O. Walker. . .|Fresno, Cal...... 1921/29.34 3-5 ie 
J. Petrali.. ...|L iN eae 1925] 5.23 4-5 |/100 |J. Petrali....|Altoona, Pa...... 1925|59.471-5 
0 |J. Davis.. ae Fresno, Cal... . . .|1925/11.50 3-5 4 
SR ie ONE MILE DIRT TRACK—SOLO. i 
Place. Date| Time. 
. {San Luis Obispo] 1922 J. Seymour ..|Syracuse...... ’ 
.|San Luis Obispo} 1922 ee 
..|San Luis Obispoj 1922 J. Davis..... 
.|San Luis Okisue ee J. 
Syracuse..... 8. J. 
11931 2.17. 54 iP. 


:}1921] 3:30.03 J. Petrali...- erect § 


*ONE MILE DIRT TRACK—SIDECAR. 3 
Place. ‘Date| Time. ; Winner. e Bi S a 


eth M.S. 
F. Dreyer. ..|Toledo..... 1921} 51.3-5}| 10 |F. Scott..... at: ( a 1924 
4 Hepburn. !Syracuse. . . 1924! 4.04.31 25 IF. Dreyer. .-!Toledo.......... 


HALF MILE DIRT TRACK—SOLO. 1 
Place. ‘Date| Time. Mi. Winner. Place. Date] Time. 


: t M.S. 
‘Seymour. . ‘Winchester, Ind. .}1923} 54 5 . . Seymour. ./Winchester, Ind. ./1923 re 303-5 ‘ 
Pechar. . .|Torrington, Conn,|1925| 3.46 2-5|| 10 IP. Anderson .| Winchester, Ind. .|1923! 9.39: 


_NON-COMPETITIVE TRACK RECORD (AGAINST TIME)—SOLO—JULY 2, 1926. * BE, ‘3 
Place. Time. Speed. Mi. Rider. Place. Time. Speed. ‘ 


33.44 | “i0777" || 10 |s. Petrall....|Altoona.....|5.57 5-10| “401° 
1) JAltoona: > °*7|2.53°7-10] 104.1 Sete Te : o 


STRAIGHTAWAY RECORD (AGAINST TIME)—SOLO—JAN. 12, 1926. 
Rider. Place. Speed. Kilo. Rider. Place. — Speed. 


| M.P.H. : 
...|Daytona...... 19.344-400|| 1. |J. Seymour...../Daytona...... 18.3782400 49 


THE OLYMPIC CAMES. 


a idaeen lorinted Games have been held as The nations whose representatives won ist lace . 
we: (1896) Athens; (1900) Paris; (1904) St. | im the 1924 Olympic oe were ¢ ‘ 
(4906) Athens, under a special Olympic | _ Atsentina—polo. ustria—figure meters (wom- A 


pensation for Greek games; (1908) London; en couples.” lati epee (men) 


12) Stockholm; (1916) scheduled for Berlin,| Finland skating 3G gets: 
rom . ‘eco-Roman wrestling. - 

not held on account of the World War; (1920) France—rifle shootin t. a gaubbre: Ind): a ,. 4 
aes 1924) Paris. metre; ind.); foils (men), (team (team 

nee phar Games are set for Amsterdam. | water polo; cycling (road; ina ay iteam). ik : 
ator States will be represented by teams Great Britain—curling; rifle (.22 calibre; team sal , 
nd d iealvidual entrants in all events. The American | deer (team). } 
m arrangements are in charge of the American ungary—traps (ind.); Eeore (men). A 
Pe eauraapie Committee, 305 Broadway, New York City. Wares aise (team); gymnastics. } 


peers GAMES OF 1924. et oa  vachth mom deer target (Ind.); shot hie 
: contests the United States entrants bobeleigh: Ww weight lifting; equestrian ere 
wo! met honors, scoring victories by events, first ports. 


PB tea and point scores. Forty-five nations were oa nna bi ie (men); modern pentathlon. : 
“represented by 1,430 athletes. At the conclusion cas Sate: find. by; 400" ‘deer (ind) ae , 
cine Of Pee promt | fp eee | Mees pou Foes by (teat: 4 fies track and sat Sa Ne m4 
ollows: n ates, ance, | cate! -as-catch-can; te cs} 

G4 Sweden, 44); Great Britain, 4136; Finland, Sache] (eumusr = -coousee Tat aie Fae is 


ren ALS 
Mh oth, ay 


795 
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Ro 


porting Hvenis—Power Boating; Trapshoot 
MOTOR BOAT RACING. 
_ AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION CHALLENGE CUP WINNERS. 
This prize ts commonly known as the Gold Cup Trophy. 


ing. 


H. | Ave. 
Owner. P. Speed 
M. Det. P.B.A.} 250/485 
M. Minn. B. A.| 250/4: 
G. A. Wood... .} 250/5 
Det. Yachtsm'n} 400/52 


st 
i 
1919|Miss Detroit III... |G. A. Wood....| 400/563 

ie G. A. Wood....} 900 ae 0 7 

» A. Wood..../ 900/56.5 
1922/Packard Chriscraft|J. G. Vincent. .| 185/40 6 
1923|Packard Chriscraft|J. G. Vincent. {| 200/444 
.|C. 8. Bragg... .] 240/46 4 

.|C. 8. Bragg... .} 240/46 we te 


6 ++ {49 22 
Ls Greenwich Folly ...'G. H. Townsend! |.” lag 65 
ee eee SOU 0 OTS 


; _ Speed figures register statute miles per hour. On Noy. 20, 1927, the motor boat “Fan Tail,” 38 
¥ In 1904 the American Power Boat Association | ft. long, 9 ft. beam, piloted by Mrs. William B. /— 
Challenge Cup was presented to the American | reeds, the former Princess Xenia, of Russia, and car- 
Power Boat Association by the Columbia Yacht titaa : > 
Club of New York City as a perpetual challenge rying twenty-four persons, cut through the waters of “ 
cup for the 40-foot class and under. Long Island Sound at more than sixty knots, an un- 
.. Te was originally run on a handicap basis, but | official world’s record for such a load. 3 
ff as this became unpopular, owing to many squabbles At the stern of the boat and several inch 
caused by the , it was made an open race, | the surface is the secret. of its speed, an aluminum 
and _ 1911 until 1921 all of the winners. were | horizontal ita Sead adjustable plane, shaped 
droplanes. é 1 ee ee 
ne 1922 the rules were changed so that only dis- This installation has brought the “planing angle” . 
lacement boats not less then twenty-five feet in | of the boat close to zero. At twenty les an hour the — 
ength are allowed, and the engines are limited to | craft noses out of the water and the fluke or fan tail a 
not more than 625 cubic inches piston displacement. | begins to get in its work, ye io 


+f 


Elapsed 
e. 


- H. Rand, Jr. |Sept. 5.... 
- H. Ran ss 


on Itai Vv. 


Baby Chrysler. . .|H. 
_ Cadet I 


Doub mmihim cose 


Miss Syndicate...|/H. E. Dodge... a 52:26 i Presidents Cup. 
Miss Syndicate.../H. E. Dodge... . 104: “ Dodge Memorial, — 
Kayo ie Sei $4 J. T. Herbst ..e. . M : .07 |ClassBO.B. H. Sco! y 
Miss Circuit Rider|H. Se tL 2 : + eas 5 See ae lee. 

: lass Fe 4 be pay 
Baby_Whale Fraauk Osw: 151 Hydraplanes Unlimited, et 
151 Hydroplanes Limited. 
3 ‘ -.60 |Runabouts under 110 hp. . a 
ie Ra Sept. p R Free-For-All Runabouts. i 
ers. .|Sept. E Secretary of Navy’s Cup. Ps 


TRAPSHOOTING CHAMPIONS IN 1927, oath 
4 AMATEURS. 


. Event. Winner. i ‘Score. 
pape ere ere Fo es ee 


Grand American (20 yards)...............-.-. Otto Newlin, Georgetown, Ill. . 
Preliminary aoe = a | ee AE eT C. E. Leek, Port Republic, N. J 
‘North American Champion ..: 5... 6s eee ees Guy V. Dering, Columbus, Wis. 
A Gar GHAMDION. \ s.... <NZeba scene cen oss Paul Bar’, Star, 8. C... ac ances 
H. J. Pendergast, Phoenix, N. ¥;..: 
obs -f kgs een sseee.ss-+]/Guy V. Dering, Columbus, Wis......... 
ba el, Stine AE EMT 5s Dr, W. D. Munroe, Washington, D.G....... 1.) 
‘ gaat eer oS ame G. B. Smith, La Salle, Hoe gce eee t erence ot al 
ce Der ins oid S . menester, KY si ¢eavss: ore . 
mi. DEC Eangiione. Ris. AINE ood Fremont, Neb... 


ey Poors ++ | Julius Petty, 
SE RIS EI is, 50 Mrs. J. W. P 


PES Citicias'as wiiteas : | Boyd 
\ SUD ee Gaeta a v...|W. Kurtz, Munroe 
Rea eS ee eR id te Ott6 Newlin, Georgetown, I). 1.301320! 


t 


PTE Bae 


Events—Kowing. 
; oe 
¢ | 3 = NY 4 
TY EIGHTS. : ge Atk 
and Lake Saltonstall for 1869. Afteran 
interval of seven years the crews in 1876-77 went — 
e course | to Springfield, Mass. when the four-mile course — 
o | was inaugurated. In 1878 the crews ch ed again 
r+ | to New London, Conn. The official records follow: 
TIME. ‘TIME. ; 


Loser. 


Date. Won By.’ 


Winner. 


June 28, 1895...) Yale. 2 
June 29, 1899...|Harvard...} 
June 28, 1900...) Yale. ../..) 211 


June 28, 1906... 
June 27, 1907... 
June 25, 1908... 

1, 1909... 


see 


*‘lyate 
_”* Gitizens’ Regatta. + Record for Thames River 
at Derby, Conn. 
Apacs € OTHER YALE-HARVARD ROWING CONTESTS (TWO-MILE COURSES). ¥e 
a, Loser’s Winners—Four-Oar {| Winner’s| Loser's 
Time. YEAR. and Junior Hights. Time. Time. 


11 25 1-2 


JUNIOR EIGHTS; POUGHKEEPSIE; TWO MILES. 
; Winner. Second. Third. 


7 - 
e 17...|Syracuse..,.11.15 1-2|Cornell 
..,{Cornell 10.45 3-5|Syracuse. .. . 
ya 10.38 Penn’via. .. .10. use. . um! 
a 9.45 3-5|Columbia... 9.52 Says aia ‘enn’ via. 
.. |Syracuse.... 9.50 Cornel 9.53 Sarahed Penn’via 
7...|Penn'via. ...10.36 2-5) Washi ay aC! 
BR 


use 
. N -10. 
-15.46 1-5|California. ..16.07 3-5|Syracuse. .. . 
.15.23 4-5|California...15.34 1-5|Penn.. i 


PRnNGON. ca ey es nls} ole eee a 
.|Massachusetts Tech ... " 
Pennsylvania a Se 
Columbia ; a 
. |Princeton. 


Sporting Events—Rowing; Sculling. 797 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE; COURSE FOUR MILES. 


YEAR. Winner. Fourth. Fifth, 
1900, dune 30. :|Pen’via, 19.44 3- ise'n, 19.46 2-5 0.04 ‘ol’ pe. 20.08 1-5|/Geo't' 4 
1901, Jul Aik Cornell, 18.53 re Cott bia; 18.58 Wiso'n, 19.06 495 Geo n, 19. st Srna. & Be: via 
...{Cornell, 19.05 3-5| Wise’ B, 19.13 3-5/Col'bia, oes “5 Pen va 19.26 Syracuse 19.31 245 
1903; we 36° td Cornell; 18.5 't'n, 19.27 Wiso'n, 19.29 2-5] Pen’via, 19.30 2-5/Syracuse 19.36 1-5 
108F June 28. ../S’aouse, 20. 3 3-5 Cornell, 20.31 1-5]/Pen'yia, 20.32 125 Col’bia, 20:45 2-5] Geo' t'n, 20.52 3-5 
1905, eens 28...|Cornell, 20.2 S'acuse, 21.47 2-5/Geo't'n 21.49 Col'bia, 21.53 4-5| Pen'via, 21.59 4-5 
1906, June 23. ../ Cornell; 19.36 4.5] Pen'vi 19.43 S'acuse, 19.45 1-5 Wise’n, 13 4-5/Col’bia, 20 18 3-5 
1907, June 26, ..|Cornell, 20.02 2-5|Gol'bia, 20.04 Navy, 043 4-5] Pen'via, 20.33 2-5 Wise'n, no time. 
08, June 27. ..|/S’acuse, 19:34 1-5/Gol'bia, 19.35 1-6 Cornell, 19.39 _ + |Pen'via, 19.52 3-5 Wise'n, 20.00 1-5 
909; July 2.../Cornell, 19.02 Col’bia, 19.04 2-5/S’acuse, 19.15 1-5 Wise’n, 19.24 1<5 Pen'via, 19.32 1-5 
1910, June 26... gornell 20.42 1-5/Pen'via, 20.44 165 Coi'bia, 20.54 1-5|S'acuse, 21.13 Wise'n, 21.15 3-5 
1911, June 27. ../Cornell, 20.10 4-5 od bia, 20.16 4-5] Pen'via, 20.33 Wise'n, 20.34 S’acuse, 21.02 2-5 
1912, June 29. ..|Gornell’ 19.21 2-5| Wise’ n, 19.25 Col'bia, 19.41 3-5/s acuse, 19.47 Col bay 4 19.55 
1913, June 21...|S’acuse, 19.28 3-5 Cornell, 19.31 yVash., 19.33 
1914, June 26. ..|Col'bia, 19.37 445 Pen‘via, 19.41 Cornell, 9.44 1-5 W. sh 
1915, June 28... Cornell, 19.36 3-5] L.Stan. i 3838 4-5/S’acuse, 20.43 3-5 
1916, June 17... S'acuse, 20.15 2-5|Cornell, 20.22 4-5|Col’bia, 30.41 1-2 
1920, June -{S’acuse, 11.02 3-5|Cornell; 13.08 1-5 Col'bia, 11.21 1-5 
1921, June 22. ..| Navy, 1; 7 «14.22 Cornell, 14.22 1-5 
1922, June 26...| Navy, 3.33 3-5 +» 13.36 1-5/8'a 3.38 3-4 
19238, June 28.../ W: 14.03 1-5| Navy, rae 2-5/ Col’bia, 14.15 4-5 
1924, June 17... Wash., ap 34 yee ns 16.09 2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5 
Ree > as 22.44 Navy HEE S3IN. 19 38 Paes: ie 
e 28... 8 “s\Nary.” 9.2 
i937? June 30... .|Col’bia, 30. yaa 0.59 3-5 


The 1898 regatta was a three-mile € coursé, on Gitatogs, Txke. The Ton race was two ‘alita 6 on Coyne 
Lake. The 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924 races were three-mile 46 Be in the 1926 race California finished 


sixth in 20.06 2-5; Wisconsin seventh, 20.07; and Cornell eighth, 2 
FRESHMEN EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE; COURSE TWO MILES. 
EAR, inner. Second. 1 Third. Fourth. Fifth. 
1902, June 21.._|Cornett, 19:39 £5] Gamaae 13.33 4g «| CoLPls: 10.48 1-5] S'acuse, 10.44 Pen'via’ 10/05 °° 
1903, June 26. ..|Gornell’ $:18 12 ise’n, 9: 32 _|Col’bia, 9141 | Pen'via’ 9.45 
1904, June 28. ° ; 2-5 en’ vid, 10.18 4.5/CoI'bla, 10.28 1-9 eaetak ent eRe 


9.53 58 4-5 
Wise : 9.55 3-5 Cor Bia, 10: ‘07 1-5|Pen’ via, 10:13 1-5 


, June 26 ‘ Pen‘via, 10.04 Col’bia, 10.05 +? Cornell, 10.07 45 
1908, June 27 r Col'bia, 9.43 Wise’n, 9.55 Pen'’via, 10.42 

, duly 2., i 5|Pen'via, 9.21 Wise’ sons 9.22 4+5/Col'’ bia, 9.26 
1910, June 26.. 0.5 ’acuse, 10.53 4-5|Pen’via, 11.00 1-5 Wise, "Dy it: 16 1-5 
1911, June 27. 0.20 ’acuse, 10.23 1-5 Pen'yia, 10.24 4-5 /e’n, 1 
1912, June 29. 9.35 2-5/S'acuse, 9.42 3-5|Pen'via, 9. ae 5 or bia, 8 
1913, June 21. 0.07 4-5/S’acuse, 10.14 3-5/Pen'via, 10.25 9-5] Gol’bia, 10. 
1914, June 26. 0.50 1-5|/Pen’via, 10.50 2-5 "bia, 10.56 1-5 bia: n, 10.59 

, June 28. 9.43 Col'bia, 9.47 4-5|/Pen'via, 10.01 2-5]. Dice vasen en 
1916, Juné 1 1.15 3-5|Pen'via, ae 16 1-5/Col’bia, 1 = 2-5} . 


BSE Ce Roos ol" aeaaees 


en'via, 
Columbia...,.../Pen'’via..,......)...... 
1933, Sane Bos. Sracuse, 9-31” ‘lpen'via, Ob 
i933" Juné 17... i Corelli, ....3... REDS, oh: COUDIA’, ¢5- 4088). cco Rae 
1925, June 25 -|S’acuse, 9.59 en 0. Col'bia, 17-18 Cornell, 1 
a yoke Gas * 11.50 Pen'vi: via 12.1} 
1927, June Col’: 9.53 3-5}Cortiell 2-5|Penn., 


The 1920 race was held on two-mile course, on Cayuga Lake. 


Third. 


4-Oar....s..5......../Penn B. C........ ./Bachelor B. C Southside B. Sorte 6.26 3-5 

Oat. ......seseee+-..|Penn B, C,........|/Bachelor B. - |New York A. G 6 36 3+5 
Senior 145-Ib. 4-Oar......... Peis. a ee Argonaut R. C, x Bg +e See 6.29 
Senior 145-Ib. Sculls...... -..-|C. G. Coulson. ...../F. eas 7.28 1-5 « 
Intermediate 8...... Whe ealaaa Argonaut R, C.,...|DetroitB. CO oe 6.09 3-5 
Senior 145-lb. Double Sculls . B.C : ay ome Boat + gale coln B. & Ro: 2) 7.01 165 
Senior 4-milé Scull...........|J. Wi ry W. E. G. Gilmore Yers....558s.d0) 12 DaB. 
Sonior d4esib s Seni ...|Detfoit B.C... Benn An, Gratis cc AR tee pee 0 e3d4 09 
Senior Double Scull Bachelors B. c Pean A. 0.4.22... .|Un B. GC... ee aay <3 
ee et balls. “[Einooin Bark is, C. ipeam 2Otet172227] 448 ie 

‘Without coxswa: 


THE CHILDS CUP, 


Chil f Philadelphis, | June 24 879. 
prateaied aioe a oes A Mh ae iene mpetition in noe 4 9 the races Pave been 


rowed in eigh: fe 
onthe ying and nivetstt and the United States ae 
Pattee. ‘akvers ‘et ae um aseaerny havi fines participated by invita 
The first race was rowed on the honeabernal on | The record follows ; 


= A er et) ~ puLad” ew. 4 Som, 4 


Sporting Events—Rowing; Sculling.. 
FORD-CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE-4% MILES. | 


Om won 40, Cambridge 35, dead heat 1. The course 
Winner. ~ Course. 


‘Space 
so ot 
o° 


Rw 
SSssss SSS5osss 


ZERRESEE 2 


. 


ambridge... 
Oxford ss). os 


to M 
ie ae ito M.. P.toM 
chee ts .toM.. P. to M 
bis . |B. R. to: P. to M 
_. lApril 4/Oxford...... . toM,. P. to M Z 
: > \Mar. 27|Cambridge... |P: to M.. P.toM. i ; 
.. April 15/Oxford,..... -toM.. P.toM.. 19.12 
’* |Mar: 31|Cambridge..,|P. to M.. P.toM.. 22.15 
1 {: Baers .toM.. P. to M.. 21.04 3 
“April 12 Oxford. ..... ~to M.. P.toM...| 18.47 ; 
.toP P. to M.. 22.31 q 
to M .|P.toM.. 19.09 y 
‘to M P.toM...| 19:35 4 
. to M .|P. toM.. 21.37 a 
.toM.. AP. toM.. 0.35 
.toM.. .|P. to M 19.24 
Set ae i 5 4 : j 
. to ale . 
y ‘|}P. to M 50 a 
A¥ts M % 
P.toM.. a 
P.toM.. a 
‘|/P. toM.. : 
9 
‘ 


rotund 


3 sssss 
ARRBRRREREERERE 
3s 


SSSSSSSSS 
rorarers 


Goan ; THE ORICIN OF MODERN ROWING RACES. 
~ ‘Modern boat racing appears to have been founded School began its Waste Teaee with a list of the crew 
at : 


i of the six-oared boat “Fly. 
by the comedian Thomas Doggett. who in, 1715) Of fn’jaue tho two schools rowed thelr fst Face, and 
*s coat and a silver arm badge to the winner Anes neide ercks Geb} : rng rs ts 
Outriggers in this race were first used in 1846, 
rmen who had not passed j round oars in 1857, and sliding seats in 1873. . , 
re than six months Records concerning the Head of the River at Cam- 


ill an annual independent event of | bridge date from 1827 and at Oxford from 1836. 
The Leander Club, a famous amateur Tro 


1, a ten-oared boat | organization that is now recruited from both univer- 
ge. In 1813, Westminster ! sities, was founded about 1818. 


SCULLING CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 


1884-1887, W. Beach; | 1914, E. Sea: A. Felton: 1920, E. Barry; 

. B. Searle; 1890- | 1921, D. A. tfield; 1922, J. Paddon; 1922, W- 
Hoover: 1923, J. Paddon; 1923, W. E. G. Gilmore; 
1924, J. Paddon: 1925-1927, Major Goodsell. 


MARATHON RUNS AND WALKS. 
Time. Place. First. 
48 03 SanAntonio-Austin, Tex. a oniarpapaainiaisl 


0 40 17 Austin. . 
2 43 40 1-5 


ee ee ee ey 


1806. 

G. Towns: 1 
ak OE cg 
EOS IO Raat 


2 60 c wicjb.= chee Dm ele eels alalaele 


Kansas City-Lawrence, .|J. Torras..... P. Kane....|M.Sailido. 
Newport to Long Branch 0 ote Brick, 74 
San Francisco-GrantPass | = fi rere sey) ‘ 


July _4| 10 miles.....- Providence... 1... sae De Mar... .|J Michelson 
uly 11/100 miles. . Buluwayo, So. Africa...|A. Ni 
ct. . 7] 26 m. 385 yds ‘ : ester, N. Y......jA. Mich 
7| 26 m* 385 alfa x 0 elo rah sie J. Miles 
}Karook Indians. 
he fii MARATHONS, DISTANCE RUNS. ETC. . seq 
_ Nattonat Amateur Athletic Unton 16 Mule Run National Marathon Champtonshtp.—Held under 
eS at St. Louis, Mo., August 27, | auspices of Boston A. A., Boston, mae eee 19, ¥ 
. Lhour, 45 m., 8 3-5 s—Jacob Kaysing, un-, : .—Clarence H. ary) 
tached. 2. John Keefe, unattached. 3. Joseph Melrose Post A. L. 2. Karl Koski, :Finnish-American 


* : . A. C., New York. °3. William Kennedy, Cygnet 

Holland, St. Louis University. 4. Leo Florjanski, | A’ C., Portchester, N. Y. 4. Clifford Bricker, Galt 

5. Au Schmid, Cats Paw | Ont. 5. Carl Linder, Boston A. A. 6. Edouard 
hed. Fabre, North areren Y.-M. C. A., Montreal... 7. — 

Harvey Frick, Millrose A. A. mas: 

B West Lynn. 9. Frank Dimaggio, Cambri 


bale heratel 'W. Taylor...!. hy ae 


oF it: Billy Reyeelir < iss > on Ont. 
¥, W. Ward, Jr., Millrose, A. A, 3. G. Kukanen, | National Two-mile ‘Steeplechasé.—Held. unde 
erican A. C. 4. L. Tikkanen, Finnish- | pices of New York A. C., Sept. 24, 1927, 10 
GC. 5. Mike Dwyer, Mohawk A. C. 6. | 2-5 s.—Willie Ritola, Finnish-American A. 
ennedy, Cygnet A. C. Anderson, unattached; W, Ruckel, Millrose AL 


_ Sporting Events—Yachting; The America’s Cup. 


Wy 


-  VACHTING. = - 


resented. es. 
ish 6-metre yacht won the Scandinavian Gold Cup xy bermuda-United ae Gaon ats, Four -* 
_ Taces held at Oyster Bay, N. Y., in a series of seven final event sailed off Bermuda by a score of United 
. races in which the United States, Finland and Nor-{ States 7544 to 


6734 points, 


oa Held at Newport, R. I., August 19, 1927. Distance 3734 miles, ve 
. ; SCHOONERS. August 19, 1927; schooner class—Vanitie—2:30:54 _ a 
sloops—Prestige, 2:35:04. 
: Nite SLOOPS.__. (ae 
H. M. S.: Corrected Corrected 
Resolute......... 4.09.50] Wildfire. . .. Time i _,,Time ' 
*Vanitie.........3.44.48|Queen Mab. H. M.S. “AMS. 
_ BE Se See 3.58.01)Mary Rose... . ...4.07. Andiamo......2.: 4193 “apt ee 3 vaseen end pee 7 
. *Winner. pbrestige....... -8-41.02 Rota, A eee 
es King’s Cup—Held off Newport, R. L., Aug. S24 Stes fk aetene 40-V0) Fisquila . o24-0.18,13° 
| 1927. Distanos 30. miles. woos (gidop) -frst: | Carolina. 77" 77” 3.47.49|Raeburn.. 227! 4.15/38, 
Vanitie second; Carolina, third. Race sailed in light *Winner. 
breeze ended in drifting match. Times not taken. 


United States Navy Challenge Cups—New _ 
Alumni Association United States Navy Chal-| London to Newport August 17; Schooners—Lynx, 
lenge Cups—Newport to Vineyard Haven, Mass., | 3:52:19; sloops—Andiamo, 3:34:34. 1 Sn catt 

a ERSReneeeee Peo als 


INTERNATIONAL RACES FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


H. M. 8. 
.00 Aurora. . -110.55 
-26 2-10) Cambria... .. 4.37 
bp a2 Livonia ie eit 
? 871/Sapphi a os aii 
Oct. 21,1 Ppho,... 39. -09, 
23, 1871 Sappho b sing gt -46.17. — |Livonia....... 6.11. boat won by | 
+23.54 5.34.53 merican boat won by 
-18.46 7.46. Merican boat won by 
ers 17. sdses] 4.45, 
“a1 38 PERV 6.33. 
.06. 6.22. 
.03.14 5.04. 
3:00 (18: ? 
153. Thistle. - $051: 5. 


ay eyeyeteeten 
Estterh Act) 
j=} 


aE jae Og. 
oat had walkover. A x 
tf 4 
nglish boat wonyby ti 


Ii] 3166: ty 4.03. merican boat won by 
eal 1:5 241. merican boat won by 
ae 


lute. >... merican boat won by 


 -* Columbia disa finished race. Valkyrie III. fouled Defender, and the race was awar 

= #6 Avaeriean boet, though the challenger finished 47s. ahead in 3.55.00. ¢'Shamrock IT, finished first, 

put lost race on e allowanee of 43s. The Reliance allowed the Shamrock III. 1m. 57s, in all their races, — 
Reliance measuring 108.41 ft. and Shamrock III. 104.37 ft. In the preliminary trials between r 
Constitution and Columbia, Constitution won three, although Reliance was selected as cup efen 


v 


FAMOUS STADIUMS OF AMERICA. 
Location, —- ap. ty. 


Sesquicentennial..:...... Princeton. oe 3 aoe 
rea eld abel ieee Begs co: niv. 0; ah. é 


whee eee 


4 racuse, N. Y. .|Syracuse 
: rgantown....|Univ. of West Va..... 
pp ne rsh ee to Bis ae 


wisburg, Pa 
st Point, N.Y. 


‘ 


INTERCOLLEGIATE. ATHLETICS, 4 927. 


 Fifty-first annual championshi 
meet of the Intercollegiate Asso ation of Amateur 
Athletes of “America held at Franklyn Field, Univer- 


kre Team. 
..1034\Harvard..........-'6 
1 Princeton . ‘ 


AB 


Points| Team. SAE 
Bro 4 


i22.7 [Boston College - ee 


INDIVIDUAL WINNERS. 


.100-Yard Se SS Borah, Southern Cali- 
nz—Charles Borah, Southern Call- 

-10._ New record. 
Alderman, . Michigan 


“Ya ‘d. Dash—¥red P. 
8 3-10. 

"g80-¥ ard Run—Oliver Proudlock, Syracuse, 1.55, 
gne-Mile Run—wWilliam J. Cox, Penn State, 
Sole hese Run—Russell Payne, 


5 8: 
no Y ard eit Hurdles—Eder M. Wells, Dart- 


outh, 0.14 8 
"220-Yard Low Hurdles—Henry G. Steinbrenner, 


0. 23 9-10. 
Syst : 


Pennsylvania, 


ORF? 


eas 


M 
J. 
R. 
a = | Bes 
Tes 
Ww. 
H 
Cc, 
re 
it x 


' High Jump—Thomas L, Maynard, Dartmouth; 
6 feet 434 inches. 

Broad Sump Aired H. Bates, Penn State, 24 feet 
8% inches. New record. 

Pole Vault—*Sabin Carr, Yale, 14 feet. New 
world’s record. 

Hammer Throw—Marion M. Ide, Penn State; 
162 feet 14 inches. 

16-Pound Shot-Put—Elmer G. Gerken, California, 
47 feet 11% inches 

Georgetown, 205 feet 
Discus 


Javelin Throw—Creth Hines, 
7 inches. New record. 

dainty Hoffman, Stanford, 150 
feet. 7 inch 
i Retained title. 


RESULTS BY EVENTS. 


Third. Time or Dist. 


ee A. Forster aa 
‘oroney:...i....-|T. E. 0. 
Phillips =| das ¢ rs 


Welch........-1150 ft. 7 in. 


| WESTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held at Madison, Wis., May. 27-28, 1927. Point scores: 


Points| 
35 |Ini 


. 4416) Onis State. 
35% Northwestern.......19 


440-¥d. Dash. 
‘ge0-vd. Run 
- ile: Run. 


ae er frst. + Tied tor second. 


Team. Points 
di Chicago. . 93 
LV3¢] Purdue. .% «js cinesicn 


track and field] sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, May> 27-28. US ; 
Point scores: : NY tat 


ye 


Time or Dist. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


eld at Chicago June 10-11, 1927. No point scores awarded. Results by events. 


seers esee 


-|Gist . 
CD ee 


were 


ec eters 


. amet ses okt 


; Sheppards 


Simman secs! ces -- 
bs race Oe pt 


Te ee oeeees 


d for frst, 


} 


+ And others tied for second,? 


_ BEST I. C, A. A. A.A. RECORDS. 


lo0-vara | Dash—9 7-10s. A 


; Le Coney, Lata: Pole Vault—14 tt: bt A W. Carr, Yale, Phila~ 
_ ette, ridge, Mass. aut ay 27, 19: i922, aud H. A. delphia, Pa.,, May 28, 1 "4 
BS, Russell Ca Gort cag 29, 1926. 120-¥ard High Barden 2-5s., Sty Thomson, 
4 220-Y ard Dash ape otte C: Borah, So. | Dartmouth, Philadeiphil, pene 29, 1920. 
Bb California, Bh rears Cae Pa., May 28 1927. 220-Yard Hurdles—K. Grumble So. Cali- 
Be -syivant (eee een Tee oO akbar 4 
as sylvania, Cam ge, Mass., May 27, ne-Mile Walk—6m. 45 2-5) Fetterman 
a. Half-Mile Run—1 m. 538., J. E. Meredith, Penn- | jr. Pennsylvania, New York, ey b8° 1898, 


33., 
sylyania, Cambridge, Mass., May 27, 1916. PREVIOUS WINNERS a 
Conbdice Run—tmn. 14 2- $s. 3- ©. Jones, Cornell, sates Prnceton: 1877, Columbia; 1878, Columbia: 
Two-Mile Run—9m. 22 3-5s., x, G, Dresser, Cor | 1882; Harva ta; (A880, Harvard; 1881, “Harvard; 
nell, Cambridge, Mass., May 31, : ae f . a 
Running Broad Jump—24 tt. 336 A. H. Bates, | Harvard; 1889, Yale;'1890, Harvard; 1891, Harvard; 
Penn. State, Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, eel 1892, Harvard; 1893, Yale; 1894, Yale; 1895, Yal le; 
Running a nm Jump—6 ft. 53% in., W. King, 1896, Yale; 1897, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 1898, 
Stanford, C ridge, Mass., May 29, ine. Univ. of Pennsylvania; 1899, Unity. of Pennsylvania: 
Putting 5 EA a Shot—49 ft. 113¢ in, GC. b, | 1900, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 1901, Harvard; 1902, 
Houser, So. Californta, Cambridge, Mass., May 29; Yale: 1903, Yale; 1904, Yale: 1905, Cornell; 1906, 


ins 


see i 


1926. Sonn ie 1907, Univ, of Pennsylvania, sea comer ; 
r arvar Vv. 0 ennsylvania; 
a Borde the cla Pa, May 26, fo3s in., Tootell, Dontel 1912, Univ.’ of Pennsylvania 1913, Univ. 
a4 pike Fivunig hia, v of Pennsylvania; 1914, Cornell;- 1915, Cornell, 
P avelin Throw—2065 ft. 754 in G. Hines, George- | 1916, Cornell; 1917, no meet; 1918, Cornell: igi 
ore Sindbis Fa eee ge debe’ Calor 1 28, California, ie, Sorat and 
= user, . 0) we bl ale; 
4 California, Cambridge, Mass., May 29, 1926. 1926, So. C : 
= 
oe OXFORD—CAMBRIDGE TRACK MEET 


} a Held at London, March 26, 1927. _Won by Cambridge 9 firsts to 2; 
* THE WINNERS. ae : 
, 100-Yard Dash—J. W. J. Rinkel of Cambridge. 220 Yard Low Hurdles—Lord Burghley of Cam- 
aaa Run—J. W. J. Rinkel of Cambridge. bridge. , 
0-Y ard Run—H. L. Elvin of Cambridge. ‘High Jump—J. D.S. Pendlebury of Cambridge, ¥} : 
Mile Run—F. L. Hamer of ee: ‘ Broad a B. Powell of Camb: ri =a 
Pole Vault—Robert L. Hyatt of Oxfoi : igs  . 
Shot Put—R. L. Howland of Cambridge. _ 


HARVARD-YALE VS. OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE. 
Held at London, Sot 9, 1927. Won by Oxford-Cambridge. 7 firsts to 5. 
0.15 4-10, made by Krogness, Harvard, 1921, an © 

equaled by Lord Burghley, 1925). : 
Cambridge, fourth. Time 0. 10 220-Yard Low Htrdles—Won by, Lord od Burghley, 

220-Yard Dash—Won by Rinkel, en rif Cambridge; second, Kiesethorst, Y: 
Norton, Oxford, second; NOE, Harvard, third; | stone-Learmouth, Cambridge; fourth ‘Sneldon- Yale 
Paulsen, Yale, 2 3-10 Time—0.24 7-10.'(new meet record; old record, 0. 
Oe ae os "Run—Won by Hinkel Gactias. made by Robb, Harvard, 1925). 

e 


bridge. 


wood, Oxford, second; Ross, Yale, third;]  Shot-Put—won by Pratt, Harvard; seco’ dteees 77 
Engle, Yale, fourth. Time—0.50. Harvard; third, Howland, Gambedgb: tom fourth, Ford, — 
880-Yard_ Run—Won by Brown, Oxford; Lord | Cambridge. Winner's dis e—44 tf inches 


distance 
Burghley, Cambridge, second; Hogan, Yale, third; | (mew meet record; old record, 44 feet 2 Tones, aR - 
¥,. Harvard, fourth. Time—1.56. by ey ae Harvard). sasiiee 
One-Mile Run—Won b vubite Oxford; nek: High J: imnbridee, for first, Pend} 
‘ty, Harvard, second; der, Harvard, both a Cc poet. at 5 feet 10 inches: 
és, Cambridge, fourth. Time—4 Yale; fourt Yale. 
Three-Mitle Run—Won by Smith, Yale; ‘O'Connor, 
Qxtord, second; Reld, Harvard, third; Thomas, 


4 urth. 
rm 120-Yard High Hurdles—Won by Welghtman- 
baldze: ae e; eed, Lord Jereney Gar 


HOCKEY. aes SP 
NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL HOCKY LEAGUE INTERNATIONAL GROUP; = > ste 


Mach Ht—canaien | Nene 
. + arc: anadiens ontre we 
si PECERNATIONAL. GROUE- Total goals for series nadiens 2, Montreat 2: 
vi Won. Lost. Tied; Pts. April 2—Ottawa 4, Canadiens 0. # ad: hee, 
SURSIURMRUEE S553) c.ciew aly oo sve 80 10 64 April 4—Ottawa 1; Canadiens 1. / :! 
Guitichture. s.. 2= 38 14 58| Total goals for series—Ottawa 5, Canadiens 1 + 
' pad ware te ee ee rt: a a STANLEY CUP PLAY | —_> 2 
- XY. Americans........-- FirstGame, Boston, April 7—Ottaw: - 
Porat cee. ae 14 25 g 33 | Second Game, Boston, Abril §—O — Ott: awae 2:0 Boston, 
: / Third Game, ’ Ottawa, April 1i—ontewe’ 1 Bos on, ' 
o AMERICAN GROUP. : Fourth Game, Ottawa, April 13—Ottawa, 3 on, T - 
Won. Lost. Tied. Pts. FINAL, BEANO TS Seas 
__ N, Y. Rangers... = ge oe 13 6 i! is 
aR ; 21 20 3 ri Ottama.......4 G 
Chicago . 22 3 $1 | Boston ...7 (fee Fe A Hc 
prea a é 30 An n average oy 5,264 persons attended each 
Detroit... y teams of the National Hockey 
The two leading teams in each division played Te to otal for the 232 games was 1,221,305. 
_ Series of games to determine the right to uspawe Cham: 1894, Montreal A 
_ for the Stanley Cup, emblematic of the World's 1865, Vv eon Montreal; 1896, Victorias, 
fessional hockey championship. The Ottawa 1897-99, Victorias, Montreal; 1900, Si 


the Boston Bruins were the winners. : 1; 01, . Vistorias, Winni 19 
bins re 4 . 1903-05, Ottaward 1906, 
AMERICAN GROUP; 


March 29 29—Boston 6, Chicago 1. 
Boston 4, Chicago 4. 
Total cae for series—Boston 10, Chicago 5. 
.pril New — eros Beh Boston 


eta goals for gates geton 3, Rangers 1. 


II ott. ah 7 SC eee we? Fe 


—Billiards. ¢ purge is 


s porting . Events 


BOR BILLIARDS.) Pro oe 
~~ > PROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP” TOURNAMENTS. > perce 
International 18.2 Balkline Championship, Washington, D.C., March 1-12, 1927... ; mi 
le é : Final Standing of Players. SRE. ii 5 , Be beat 
Bes : Ww.) wv. )H. R.)High Av. “WwW. ) L. |B. R.j)High Av. 
BG Rint ne cae De lend eee0Dn) 80 Grange. 3 | 3. | 186 | 364-11 
TCG ee SS RS I” 9 2 | 221 | 80 ° Hoppe......- : 2 4 | 171 | 392-6. 
eeonia 2 199 Matsuyama... sap O 6 136 | 32 4-11 


wh Eat oe 8 30 
Lo a ty 3 1 3 | 142 | 453-4 


 . ‘Horemans........--:- 
TIONAL 18.2 PROFESSIONAL BALKLINE BILLIARD CHAMPIONS. 
— Ave, Run.| Points.) Highest Run. : 


BVI chy ae neniplasine.¢ ? 2 Sutton, 200 
ee ane AT Sutton, 234 
“s ‘ dj Slosson, 225 
ioc fem Sutton, 235 
5 ‘ 2 8 Morningstar, 167 
Cochran, 265 
; . Bone 339 
1... |Chicago.....-.-..+.-|Schaeler...-+---- } . 3 ochran, 
*" |New York City......|/Hoppe..-------- . : Horemans, 244 
..-|HOppe. --.--65-- F Horemans, 241 
we ceeeeeeees « (pchaeler.....---- _ 400 57. Schaefer, 400 
5 Cochran, 229. 


oe ‘an. 20-22, New York, Pocket Billiards Champion- 
Dp: 


E. Rudolph....-. ...158 122 170—450 
R. Greenleaf. ...- Asie 5 ..146 161 77—384 
Feb. 10-12, Boston, 18.2 Billiard Championship: 
; Hoppe. reese. 1500 Grand Average 23 51-63 
W. Cochran......-- 1315 Grand Average 20 55-63 


j INTERNAT 


Place. 


e made In 1903, 1909 
t, Which was played because 
the first tournament, de- 


4 
a 
KS} 
3 


pionship: 

E. Rudolph........- He cece 153 152 145—450 

H. Oswald.......---..eeeeees 111 128 128—323 
May 16-19, Pocket Billiard Championships: 

T. Hereston....... iRisisautsiade 129 167 154—450 

‘WH. Rudolph . .hciews ea aclew pes el 156 146 59—361 
Oct. 1, Chicago, 18.2 Billiard Championship: . 

W: Cochran......... 1500 Grand Average 3918-38 

E, Hagenlocher...... 1474 Grand Average 39 31-37 
Oct. 21, Philadelphia, Three-Cushion Billiard — 


Championship: 
O. Reiselt .......... 300 Grand Average 11-293 
G. Copolus........- 228 Grand Average 0 283-293 


Canadian Billiard Association. Three-Cushion 
, Championship, 1927: Yat 


—FPiavers  *Y W.O« | RYT. | GAY. 4 


) Jacob Suhel 
. J. Harris.......}5 | 1 | 9 -| 298 | .605 
~P. Macklin. .... 4 [221 6 \2004 714. © 
B. Cromey..... 4 2 9 275 | .598 
. B. Olde... 4 | 2 | 6 | 272) .586 
2M, Lord. 2.2: 3 | 3) 7 | 2884) 712 
“B. Ballard.....-| 2. | 5 | 7 | 247 | .489 
n 18 1 _ W. Adams. .... 0 6 4 | 105.| .274. 
LRuutae het Were aeter | _ National Amateur 18.2 Billiard Championship: _ 
Frank Ives; (1906 G. B . | L. | H.R) Gr. Ave. 


125 [174-88 


‘on, Hoppe, Schaefer sr.; Sutton; 
'0)’ Hoppe. 
100 | 10 42-110 


esslonal Balkline Billiard 
ampions: : 89°] 10 29-128 
Schaefer sr.; (1906), G. F. 62. |: 9 33114. 
53 | 8 130-131 


he SOC os sre 
National Association Amateur Billiard Players, _ 
Three-Cushion Championship: ; 


Players. WwW. | L. | H.R) TP.| Ave. 


. -World’s Three-Cushion Championship, 1927 


m 


588 
276 | .587 


lz 


6 
4 
4°: 
3 


HRCI COD HD 
1S] 
Or 
~ 


—— | —_—_ | ——_ 


“Wop LR 
may am 


er ee ee 


rofession: nave 

Jan. 5-7, New  MOHARD odes caer te ee eee 
_.W. Hoppe... ..-.++-1500 Ady A-3O NYS se ely? Dette a aT 
BE. Hagenlocher 3 ween eben as senses taee 


i By “ 
habe k 


1 
; ( 


eat sacl by 4 to 234. 


Sporting Events—Billiards: Polo 803 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL AMATEUR BILLIARD CHAMPIONS. 
(300 points at 14.2, 1901-1908; 400 points at 18.2, 1909 to date.) 
(1901) A. R. Townsend; (1902) E. W. Gardner; Kieckhefer; ped John Layton; 10H} R. L. 
$1995) W.. Ww. = liny (1906) W als Bey Poggenburg; (1905) | Cannefax; (1921-1922) Layton; (1928) T Denton, 


Gardner; (19 mS tty Lage 1095) Cannefax; (1926) O. Reiselt; (1927) 
Calvin “Demarest: 909) v4 i Cig WwW right: - Reiselt. 


E. U. ot ae essional Pocket Billi 
(1912) M. D. Brown tors Jos. Sa) met Champi a Pxe AP GOW 
E 16) 1913-1915) Benj. Allen; (1916-1918) Frank 


Gardner; (1917) Nathan Hail; (19 Cob, Taberski; (1919-1924) Ralph Greenleaf; (1925) 
Huston; (1939) David McAndless: 820) i 2. Taberski; lan Mee Xtg27) claimed ye ‘“ 
Collins; (1921) C. H. Heddon; (1922) Tabe def 


ni iy Anpiehy: aberski b: 
ay PsN. ~ oes i Rs Morn appleby, 1925) U. 8. 3-C valor Weer Biard BH 
6) J. Clinton: ie: ) J. Clinton. (1919) Arthur Newman: 19, Ws B. setuey: 
902) cory Ho an (1913-1915) altred De Oto {1933} a ie eta aba) rie ri i 1928 ) De 
t ohn Horgan; . . r nin : tT. 
(1916) Geo. Moore; (1917) De Oro; (1918) Aug. i A. Tis; (1927) R. Ruar k. ei % } 


POLO. 
THE 1927 INTERNATIONAL POLO MATCH 
(Played at Meadow Brook, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., Sept. 11 and 15.) 


The United States team beat the British team in 1921 (Hurlingham, england) merce, 2 matches; 
both contests. England, 0. ae Louis E. Stoddard a; 2, et 
8core—13 to 3; 8 to 5. Hitchcock jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb; Back. Mil- 
Umpires—For the United States, Capt. re J. pur. land: i, Lieut. Col. H., A, Teakinodte 
White; for Creat Britain, | Capt. Peter P. Rod Major Ww. Barrett; 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, 
Goal Judges—Dr Souther on the north and Major Lockett. America’ won first match by 1i 
Thomas Eastman on the south. to 4, and second by 10 to 
a Timekeeper—William H. Rocap. Scorer—Ray 
pencer. 
Time of periods—Eight in each match of 734 
minutes each. 
pigeon of the teams—(Ist match) United States, 
J, Watson Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock, jr.; 3, 


Great Britain, 1, Capt. ge E. Pert; 2, ste. 
Austin H. Williams; 3, Capt..C. T. I. Roark. Back, 
Eric G. Atkinson. 
(2nd match) United States, same as > first match. 
Grogs Breedin, 1, ea Richard George; 2, Capt. John 
D Es Capt. C. T. I. Roark. "Back Maj. 
Bite G. Atkinson. 


Score by perlods—(ist ee nee a 


1924 (Meadow dehy L._ 1I.)—United States, 
2 matches; England, 0. United easy 1, J. Watson 
Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock jr.; 3, Maleoim Steven- 
mn Back, Devereux Milburn. England: » Major 

W. Kirkwood; 2, Major F. B. arse Ae © Malor 
z G. Atkinson? Back, wis L. 

F big sgl won the first match, 16 to 5, and the Reed 
0 5. 


International pee Title Cup—Winn 
by Mead 


ae wasting a Y., U.S. Army team won over 

10-7, 12-10, 710-3. Ge2s) at 
Huninwhaee Xolub, 1b. Lond don, England, U. 8. Army 
team won over British Amy team, Se oa. 


2,0, 2, 3, 2,2, 1 13, Britain 0, 0, 1.0.0, 0, phe TPs 
1; 1, to Gnd inatcn) ‘United Btaten 3, LOL U. 8. POLO, ASSOCIATION 
Peres. e Britain, 0, 0, 0, 2, 0, 1, 1, 1, total, 5. Open—(1904) Wanderers, 4 Freebootens 
INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP RECORD. (1910) Ranelagh, 7%; Pont Sud h Pern ets bag. 2 
- —Enzland match 00) ator. 9; 
i hl 1,'W. Thorens, zs elmont: ooperstown, 7; Poluit Judita, 234 Mtge a Meador 


Brook Magpies: 11; Point J 834. 
(1916) Meadow Brook, 3: a ao e1bid) 
Meadow Broke 5: pace wis 13 (1920) Meadow 
Brook, 12; C 1921) ay Neck, 
8; Rosas aCe Argentine 14; Bags weet 
nem a ks * gts Qridwine ke. Wanderer” 5 (gee 
c a i 
Orange County, 11; Meadow Brook, 9. 


EP kK soions i, Wr iritoboodke” 
y eene; Bac 
Capt. . Hone; 2, Hon. R. T.-Lawley; Pogland: 1 


Back, L. McCreery. England: 1, Capt. Beresford: 
cS Ae ne Freake; 3, W. S. Buckmaster; Back, J. 


wag02, (Hurlingham, England)—England, 2 matches; 
America, 1. yp tettog: 4 ae Fa ; 1, M. Water- 
bury; 2, J. E. Cowdin: 2, L. averbury, 3, F. P 

Keene; Back, L. Waterbury; Back, R Agassia. 

; 1, C. P. Nickalis; 2, P. W. Nickalis; 2, 

¥. M. Freake: 2, G. A. Miller: 3, W. Buckmaster: 

3, G. A, Miller; 3, P. W. Nickalls; Back, C. D. 

¢ va won 


British 

Senior—Discontinued since 1921. 

Japtge 0a) Philadelphia, 814; | Rockaway, 3%. 
hi 1) Rockaway, 13; Dedham, 7. (1902) Rockaway, 
1244; Westchester, 9. 1903) Lakeman 1434; 


juadron * 
) New Hav 7%, Bryn Mawr, 3. (1910) 


— va tich ‘ 
me ah erteas 4, wane ca, 2 mat Mt Myopla, 74; Bryn ATs 6695) (1911) Bryn Mawr, 


Waterbury jr P. Whitaey; Back, j Risunn: 
Waseboiy ef a: wine 1, Harry Hoh; 2; 
F. a Freake; 3, P. W. Nickalls: 3, Lord Wodehouse. 
Back, C Capt. J. 11. Lio 4. America won first match 


wk 11 1 cMeadow Brook, wt I. ot eae 2 Be Me 


Broo agp 
11; Aiken rs, 534. (1915) Bryn Mawr, 10%; 
Point Judith, 2%. Petes Meadow Broo’ 


1925) U. 8, Army, 12; Bry awWT, 
ma ‘a gee 16; Bryn Mawr, 6 3 (1927) U. Pa ae Fs 
13: Rumson, 11: 


0. rica: i, L. W: Waterbury; 1, 
nea AMT Water Intercollegiate Championship, (1927); final 
standing: 


L. as 

aterb 2, L. Le Winkarburys 

fee as aU Sie burn. England: 
iD 


t. Leslie Cheaper 2, F..M. Prcoke. 2, Capt. Wats ye 
oel Ed ; 3, Capt. R. C. in; Back; | y Perot be PIa 


Harvard. Universltyives esi «seacoast so b -500 
U..8. Military Academy......../.... 1 3  .250 
Pennsylvania Military College.....,. 0 4 .000 
Polo was played in Europe as early as 1143. 

The first game_in the United States was played at 
Jerome Park, N. Y., May 11, 1876, 


wisi ead Ww w Brook, Ee I Sgigeeen 2 Ta tehes: 
Ameri 
Me Watt ary Its 8 ba i: Pannen oD Frit 


burn. be 
ae Sik aaah Back Capt: V VAS 


(19: . 
Gratge "Co 7; Argentines, 6; (1927) Sands Point; 11; 
India ‘Army, 7. 


Seat a 11; 
ersto 104! » 


low Brook Club): (1928) < 


Ps Seas. eee ee 


Se aoe 


804 


R. 
_ Breyer); 2d, New Py aric Athletic Club; 3d, Brooklyn, 
Y.M.G.A: 


: Call. 138 pts.; 3d, Mickey Riley, Los Angeles, 


, 


Sporting Events—Swimming. 


SWIMMING. 
NATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION CHAMPION SHIPS. 


Outdoor Senior Men—Held at Honolulu, T. H., 
Aug. 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1927. 

100 Meters, Free Style, 68s.—I1st, J. Weissmuller, 
Tllinois A. C.; 2d, George Kojac, Boys Club; 3d, K: 
Takaishi, Japan. 

440 Yards, 4m. 62s.—1st, J. Weissmuller, Illinois 
A. ©.; 2d, C. Crabbe, O. C. C.; 3d, Harry Glancy, 
Penn ‘A, C. 

880 Yards, 10m. 22 1-5. —Ist, J. Weissmuller, 
Illinois, A. C.; 2d, C. Crabbe, Outrigger Canoe Club; 
3d, Harry Glancy, P. Penn A. C. 

One Mile, 2m. 62 2-6s.—1st, C. Crabbe, Outrigger 
Canoe Club; 2d, Harry Glancy, Penn A. C.; 3d, N. 
Arai, Japan. 

220 Yards Back Stroke, 2m. 36s.—Iist, George 
se0lee, Boys Club; 2d, Walter Lauffer, Caan 

»C. A.; 3d, Paul Wyatt, Set ehh M. C. A 


Spence, Brooklyn Cent ral Y “Mito 32d, C. Crabbe, 
Outrigger Canoe Club; 3d, Walter’ Lauffer, Cin- 
cinnati Y. M. C. A. 
Long Distance—Held under eves of Biltmore 
Shore nea, Club, Mossapeaua, 1 Sept. 18, 1927. 
i cate 21m. 6 2-68-—1st, R. Ruddy, New York 
2d. Frank Pritchard, Y. M. C. A., Buffalo; 
3d, Faward ees New. York A. C.; 4th, Jos. Farley, 
‘New York A. 5th, Leo Giebel, "New York A. C.: 
6th, C. ee ‘Gardner, Mass 

wont, Distance Team—Held under gg ae of 
Peet A gto 07 Canoe Club, ashington, 

ugust 27, 

880 Yards hey, 9m. 35s.—Illinois (Kimball, 
Halloran, Miller, Weissmuller); 2d, ier), 24, Outiguer Canoe 
Club (Newport, E. Crabbe Crabbe). 

Plain High Diving—ist, DesJardine, Miami, 
Fila.;2d, Dave Fall, Athens, A.G,, Cal.; 3d, M. Riley, 
Los ‘Angeles A. C. 

Fancy High Dive—\st, P. awtbasteey a ses i 
2d, Dave Fall, Athens, A. C., Cal.; 3d, F.S 
Log Angeles A. C. 

Springboard Dive—Ist, P. DesJardine, nee vd 
2d, Clarence Pinkston, Hollywood A, © ; 3d, 
Riley, Los Angeles A. 


indoor Senior Men—Held under joint auspices 
eas A. and Illinois A. C. at Chicago, IL., 
40) 


1927. 

100 Yard Free Style, 51 2-5s—I1st, Johnny Weiss- 
muller, I. A. C.; 24, Walter Spence, Brooklyn 
. A.; 5d, Fames Hall, Indianapolis ete: 

“$00 Yara ‘Medley Relay—ist, Tilinois, A. ean 
(Johnny Weissmuller, Back Stroke, Richard Paearcen 
Breast Stroke, A. 3 Kimball, Free Boe) 5 2a. 
Brooklyn Y. M. C, ied, Nee York A. C. 
3m. 6 1-5 s—New Res cord. 

Low Spring Board Diving—ist, Farid Simaika, Am- 
bassador cep. Los Angeles; 2d, Mickey Riley, Los 
Angeles A A. C.; 3d, Walter’ Colbath, Northwestern 

niversit; 

Wednesday, a 6th, 1927. 

440 Yard R ys Ist, Chicago Athletic Association, 
(R. Greenberg, Jon E. Howell, R. T. 


Time 3m. 2-5s. 
220 Yards Breast ‘Stroke—1st, Walter Spence, 
one Y. M. C. A.; 2d, G. B. "Brainerd, Chicago 
ia _ oe R. Peterson, Hlinois A. C. e 3m. 


SE at ob eg nee Walter. S 
ae Y..M d, Allen C Erie Pa, 
ive . A.; 3d, “eorie ‘érontn, Brooklyn At Oe 


pea meh Weissmuller 
Penn Athletic Club} 
d, Albert Zo Zora, New ‘York Athletic Club. Time 
om, ae — New ee 1, 

Spring Boar ng— Desjardines, 
Roney Plaza Pools, Miami Beach, ae 145 pts.; 
2d, Farid Simaika, "Ambassador Club, Los Angeles, 
Gs 


vas cy aS aR eres oals Vs. 
Chicago A. C. 2 goals; 2. Chicago Kinda MHOCIN: 


tion: 3. New York Athletic Club. Referee—E. W. 
McGillivray. 

Team Point eae ae Athletic Club, 42; 
Brooklyn Central. Y. 2; Chic: CaeO Athleti¢ 
Association, 22; New York Athletic Ciub, 

Individual ‘All Round Certo Dine ‘Score— 
John Weissmuller, Illinois ce , 16; Walter Spence, 
Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. 13: George Kojac, 
Boys Glub of N. Y. C., 8; Farid Ais Ambassador 

Club, Los Angeles, 8; ati Cross, Erie, Pa., Y, M. 
C, A., 3; Grill Brainerd, Chicago A. A., 3. 

Senior Outdoor Women.—Held at Biltmore 
Shores per Club, Massapequa, L. I., July 27, to 


81, 1927. 
400 Meters—1st, Martha Norelius, Women’ oo S.A. 
N. Y.: 2nd, Adelaide Lambert, Women’s S. A. N. Y.; 
ad, Gatherine Ames, Women’s "3. A.N.¥. Time tm’ 


fe. } Vards—tst, Martha Norelius, Women’s S. 2: 
2d, Ethel McGary, Women’s 8. A. N. 
3d, May Cutnell, Library Club, Homestead, ES 
Time 5m. 57 1-58. 

eee Yards—ist, Martha Norelius, Nie aE s.¥ 


- 9d, Ethel McGary, Women's 8. A. N oie 


Tiss Lindstrom, Women’s 8. A. N. Y. Time 723 a 


17 4-5s. 

One Mile—ist, Martha Norelius, Women’s 8. A, 
N. Y¥.; 2d, Ethel "McGary, Women's §. A. N. 3a- 
Le Lindstrom, Women’s 8. A. N. a 3 ‘ting Son 

-5S. 

220 Yards Bock Stroke—Ist, Adelaide Lambert! 
Women’ ce SAL NY. laine Delaney, Wore 
§. A. N. Y.: 3d, Doris O'Mara, Women’s 8. A. N. ¥ 
Time 3m. 11s. 

220 Yards Breast eae Agnes Geraghty’ 
Women’s 8. A. N. Y.; d, Katherine Mearls, i sa 

Swim. Assn.; 3d, ‘ileanos ction, Women's S.A. N. Y. 
Time 3m. 28 2-55 

800 Meter "Mediey-=1st. Eleanor Hi 
8. A. N.Y.: 2d, Lisa Lindstrom, Women's S. A. N. 
3d, Ruth Elberfeld, Birmingham A. C.; 4th, Adelaide 
Lambert, Women's S. A: N.Y. Time 4m. 57 4-5. 


’ LONG DISTANCE TEAM 
Held at Chicago, Mll., Sept. 4, 1927. 
ist, Women’s S. A. N.Y. Noretius, E. MeGary; 
ola. Athletic Club (M. 


Shemaitis, E. Shemaitis,..D. VanMaarth); ig 
Tilinois Women’s Athletic Club 2d Team (M. L, 
Quinn, E. Davis, R. Gildea). 

880 Yards Relay—Ast, bg oe by SOR. NYSE We 
Whitenack, L. Lindstrom, E. MeGary, M. Norelius) ; 
2d, Library Club, Homestead, Pa. (J. < 
Stafford, M. Cutnell, S. Lal 3. 3d, 
N. Y. (E. Ho im, Cc. Ames, D *Meara, ‘A. Lambert: oe 
omen’s eg nes Club, Detroit’ (B. Fehr, 

a ote . Kranich). Time 11m. 


Higk Diving—ist, Helen Meany, Women’s 8.-A. 
N. Y.; 2d, Kathryn Brown, ee ee A. Ne Xe 
3d, Louise Davidson, Women’ sS. A. N.Y. 


of C.; 3d, Susan 
Laird, pec Library a 3d, Eleanor 
Bie D; 3d, Garett 


<3 s 


ds 
Nicholas Senn Hospital, Omaha; 2a Lam- 
pert, Women’s 8. A. N. Y.; 3d. j(gelatde Lam: 
Laird, Carnegie 


Geraghty, Wo- 


.; 2d, Mathilda ich, Women’s 


ueric! 
Ss. A. N. Jean Kirkpatrick, Toronto Dol- 
phinets, Catada: “4th, Marie Phila. Turn- 
domelnde, Tine J. 23 7s Aas Lambert 
x delaid 
pene Bk Ne heat Detwlny, Calta Detrl 
Y.; 4th Ethel McGary, Womens's. genes. A tk 


Low Board F 
men’s 8. A. N. Y cay ame cee Mea, Wo- 


Detroit; 3 
Gal: d, bet at ae ancasen, Det follywood A. 


Cc. 
“16 Fe a Fancy Dire ist troit Yacht Club. 


Y.; 2d, Rose Bionaes Ui 
Jand 3a, Dorothy Poynton, Hollywood: ae har 


elen Meany, Women’s” 


t 


— ys OU 


ee a gt eae he "y Ss 4; Se. Ce 


=e - se ae % 4 kj } 3 ; 
_ Sporting Events—Swimming. 805 


WORLD'S SWIMMING RECORDS. . 
~ Adopted by the International —— Swimmir Federation at its last meeting, which was held in July, 1925. ; 


dicates records that were lowered. 
; oh, ib: : MEN, FREE STYLE. wt ‘om 
A , ’ . Length : 


of 
Course. Name. Country. Place. 


. 100 yards... .| 25 mosres.. Weissmuller .|United States|Miami, Fla...... 


J. Sf. 
100 by ters, s ‘|J. Weissmuller | |United States|Miami, Fla........- 
om *150 yards... i] 1m.27 anes e ‘IJ. Weissmuiler .|United States|Brighton Beach, N.Y.. 
a *200 meters. 2m.15 Re ‘ ...|J. Weissmuller ./United States|Honolulu...........|/May 26, 1922 
- *220 yards.,| 2m.15 3-5s. . .|J. Weissmuiler . | United States|Honolulu,.......... 
i 300 yards. . J i .|United States|Philadelphia........ 
i : 300 metres. J. . United States|Philadelphia. . 


400 metres. 5 1s. } ...{Amme Borg... ... Sweden..... Stockholm, Swede 
*440 yards..| 4m.57s..... ...|J. Weissmuller . {United States] New Haven, Conn 
*500 yards. . - ad ...[J. Weissmuler .|/United States|Honoiulu,...... 
.jArne Borg.....|/Sweden.....|§ S iW: 
. R ; ./Arne Borg..... _ TonOMIW,. < eat. Spans 
1000 yards. . 12m.16 8-10s. ..JArne Borg... .. Sweden..... 
. 1000 metres. 13m.19 610s. . 4Av Charlton... Australia...» | Paris... oss, ccm ease 
2 10s.} 50 JA. Charlton... .|Australia.... July 15, 1924 
cits .(22mi84as... 2°. .|Arne Borg.....|Sweden...... ; Pan ‘San 30, 1 


MEN, BREAST STROKE 


Length of 
Time. Course. Name. 


1m.15 9-10s.} 25 metres../E. Rademacher }Germany.... Téipsig, Germany..../Apr. _ 5, 192 
2m.36 “eg 33 1-3 metres|E. Rademacher |Germany....|Budapest, Hungary. .|Aug, 23; ey 
5 metres. ./E. Rademacher.|Germany..../Magdeburg......... A 
TAC 25 metres..|E. Rademacher.|Germany....|Leipzig, Germany... 
oe 3 8-10s.| 25 metres, .{E. Rademacher.!Germany.... Leipzig. Germany. ..j{Apr. 


MEN, BACK STROKE. 


Country. Place. 


Distance, Time. Country. Place. 


. *100 metres.| 1m.12 2-5s.< . D. Kealoha.| United States|Honolulu.........-+ “(ape Dee. 2 18 Agoda 
a abo yards..| im.44 4-5s.. . ‘dD: Kealoha.j| United meme Honolulu. . 923 

mo metres.| 2m.48 2-5s. . Ou Far 22.6 aux Greeny, .|Magdeburg....... : 

ns 400 metres.| 5m.59 1-5s. . ...(G. Blitg....... Belgium. ....|Exeter, te Bae a 16, 1921 7 


Distance. Time. 


*100 yards..! 1m.3s...... 
* 1m.12 2-10s. 
im.45s..... 


rd 
4 118 yards,..jH. Wainwright.| United See fs Manhatten Baath Y.jA 
0 yards.. Tenney Durack .jAustralia....|Sydney, Australia... . 


WOMEN, BREAST STROKE, 


Country. Place. 
¥100 metres. 458... .. AT, Gilbert...... Great Britain|Rotherdam, Bneland, Oct, 
300 os ne .|Great Britain)Garston, En: May 


bce Eo ‘lGreat Britain|Rotherham aan 9 


‘Great Britain|Bradford, England. 


WOMEN, BACK STROKE. 


Name. Country. | 


pratense Sel 
tS) Ness .-.|Unt States| Loyola, Ill. 
3y . | United States] Chic o,f 


yards.. 25 is Sob B : 
ie il Batter .-|Uni States Miam! 
aeannuee ae ards.. .{S '*"lDnited States|Bermuda. . 


ERCOLLEGIATE SWIMMING AGBODIATION. 
EASTERN —y INAL STANDING OF THE TEAMS. 


Water Polo. or. AS 


eas i ; ‘Swimming. 
a i: Points Opp’ts.  _ Points sire 
Lost. le Pet. || College Won. ies Scored. 
Eileee. Wop. Scored. Powe 11000 || Yale. +--+ “od F 


Valin acniaja 1 
114]| Navy. ..--++ 
Princeton 2 274 222 r #. at 


. 143 
104 329 -000 Dartmouth. RE 


OM DhPa 
NIE? 
a 
Rat 
inttoen 
a 
- 
ged 
mee 
SaanmaNro 
& 
S 
beh 
S 
— 


a, 
hy 


et 


NATIONAL AMATEUR 


Yard Ru , 9 38-58 —Iist, Chester Bowman, 
age 8a, Charles Borah, Hollywood A. C.; 
University ot Nebraska; 4th, 


C. 
i -5s.—I1st, Charles Borah, 
Hollywood ‘A. C.; 2d, Roland Locke, University of 
Fay - Nebraska, 3d, Tom Sharkey, Cincinnati Gym & 


4th, Jackson Scholz, New York A. Cc. 
yi 4 3-6s.—1st,_ Herman pone 


m. 63 3-6s.—1st, Ray B. Watson, 
2d, Phil Edwards, Holy Name Club; 
4th, Edward J. 


Cc. 
le Run, ae 23 3-5s.—I\st, aay Conger, 
Tinois A. C.; 2 A. Sivak, Illinois A. C.; 3d, 
ernest Carter, "Los ince A. G.; 4th, W. L. Tibbetts, 


Boston A. A. 

. Siz-Mtle Run, 30m. 43 9-53.—I1st, Willie Ritola, 

Finnish, American A. Cu; 2d; Russell Payne, Illinois 
; Hollywood A. C.; 4th, John 


“A. C wm. Dover, 
3-5s.—1st, Harry Hinkel, 


eae ati swas Cc. 
i gs Walk, 21m. 50 
;'2 Patterson Park, 
C.; 4th, 


d, Earl Riegel, 
Ss, youre A. 
Charles D. 
ie ke 


- ‘Tilinois A. 
- 3d, Ray Dango, Illinois A. C.; 
New York A. 


mA. A. 
Hurdles, 24 1-6s.—1st, Robert ee 
Los | Angeles A. C.; 24, Hugo eer Olympic Club; 
-Ames_ Payne, Hollywood A. 4th, George 

ainols A. C. 

k -Yard Hurdles, 52 3-5s.—1st, John A. Gibson, 
‘ % eon, (N. J.) Catholic Lyceum; 2d, F. Morgan 
aylor, pe A. 3d, Richard Pomeroy, Los 
y ange es A. C.; 4th, Seonnetn Grumbles, Hollywood 


b. Shot Put—ist, John Kuck, Kansas City 
48 ft. 5 in.; 2d, Clifford Hoffman, Olympic 


‘ 100-¥ard Run; 10s—ist, Frank Wykoff, Los 
ee C.; 2d, Keith webs Los Angeles A. C.; 
3d. Quinn, New pas ‘A. C.; 4th, Ralph Bennett, 


Hatanatl Gym & 

220-Yard Ru 22 ei Ss. —lst, B..W. Grim, Michigan 

tate College; 2 2d, Ed Haynes, ‘Denver A. C.; 3d, John 
OGurrie, Newark A. C.; 4th, Henry L. Henson, 


Michigan State College. 


Pet Run, a 4-68.—1st, Wm. T. Butler, 
a.; 2d, James W. Burke, University of 
Los Angeles A. C.; 4th, 


da A.C. 
'980-Yard Run, 1m. 65 2-5s.—Iist, Phil Edwards, 
Holy iat Club; 2d, Sam Martin, Boston A. A.; 
3a L. L. Caulum, Iowa State College; 4th, Cyrus 
Haskell Institute 
file Run, 4m. 24 3-5s.—1st, Henry Lunney, 
aecles A. C.; 2d, Emmett Brunson, Rice 
3d, J. E. Little, Lowell, Indiana; 4th, 
cere Aes 
32m. 17 _3-5s.—Iist, Leo Bereond, 
Boston nN ree "3d, Wm. Meyer, Hollywood A. 
Chauncey Longwhite, Detroit Y. M. C. A 


4th, N 
"Three- Mile Walk, 22m. 55s. (New Juntor Record)— 
eases Baltimore; 2d, Michael Fekete, Los 
“} d, E. G. Wilson, Boston A: 
Omaha Y. M. C. A. 
1-8s. —1st, Harold eb 


se sai 


a 


Ct 


d, iron Wi ob, Los Angeles A. C.: 
Ds ey, San Marcos (Tex.) Teachers College. 
‘ard H 5S. ate 


1927 NATIONAL A. A. U. 


O Yard Relay, ecs-—Ist, Newark A. C. 
a an, Bete seit Cummings); 2g. 2d, New York 
tap (Wildermuth, Quinn, Hussey, Hal peut 3d, 

fiohinan State (Lang, ‘Henson. ce an); 
at Miaaes, Angeles A. (Wykom, Bebultz, Toya. 


Cc, 


Sporting. Buents—Track ahd Field | Athletics. 


Pb ret ot at rt 


ATHLETIC UNION TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONSHIPS. — Sh 
Held at Lincoln, Neb., July 1 to 4, 1927. , ‘phe 
SENIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


v4 


Krenz, ‘Olympic 


Club, 47 ft. 9 1-8 in.; 3d, Erie C. W. 
Lewis, North- 


Club, 47 ft. 8 5-8 in.; 4th, ps L. 
western University, 47 ft. 1 1-8 in 

Running High Jump—Ist, Robert WwW. King, 
Olympic Club, 6 ft. : 5-8 in.; Anton B. Burg, Chicago 
University, ge 5-8 in.; 3d, Harold Osborn, 
Illinois A. C., 58 in.; 4th, Ben Hedges, New 
York, A. C., fh 

Pole Vault—Ist, Lee Barnes, Hollywood A. C 
12 ft. 6 in.; 2d, wm. Robusch, Pittsburgh A. 
eos Frank ‘Wirsig, University of Nebraska; 

E. E. Meyers, Chicago A. A. 

"16-Lb. Hammer—ist, Jack Merchant, Olympic 
Club, 170 ft. 7 1-2 in.; 2d, Don Gwinn, THinois A. ace 

Sie 3d Yroward Linn, Pittsburgh A. A 
Pes tt. 7 4th, Matt McGrath, New York 
, 156 i 1 14 in. 

Cea. Charles Harlow, Hollywocd A. G., 
193 ft. 3 3-4 in.; 2d, D. Greydon, Illinois A. C., 
191 ft. 8 3-4 in.; 3d, Carl Schjoll, Minneapolis, 
181 ft. 6 in.; 4th, John Kuck, Kansas City A. C 
179 ft. 11 in. 

Broad Jump—Iist, DeHart Hubbard, Unattached, 
25 ft. 8 3-4 in.; 2d, Paul W. Jones, Illinois A. C., 
24 ft. 5 1-2 in.; 34, ‘Ed Hamm, Atlanta A. A., 24 ft. 
fe ep atte ‘Thomas 8S. Meeks, Hollywood ae C., 

Discuss—ist, Eric C. W. Krenz,’ Olympic Club, 
146 ft. 1 1-5 in.; 2d, Delmar Allman, Illinois A. C., 
143 ft. 2 2-5 in.: 3d, John J. Anderson, Glendale, 
Ohio, 142 ft. 10 4-5 in.; 4th, Clifford Hoffman) 
Olympic eae 141 ft. 11-5 in. 


4th, 


Weight—Ist, Pat McDonald, New York _ 


56-Lb. 
A. C., 36 S 1-4 in.; 2d, Matt McGrath, New York 
= C., 33 2 5-8 in.; 3d, Emerson Norton, Tllinois 
, 30 ft: 9 3-8 in.; 4th, ‘Jack Merchant, Olympic 
diup, 29 ft. 9 3-4 in. 

Ae ee nae Ae aay Levi Casey, Los Angeles 
oe + Jon B. eel Los 


bet : JUNIOR CHAM EE yee ta: 


A. C., 44 ft. 2 Vain 4th, Daniel A. Beattie, Col 
A. C 43 ft. 9 1-4 in % ger 
Running High Fumo—Ast Wm. Robusch, Pitts- 
, A., 6 ft. 2 in.; 2d, George Keefer, Los 


lege, 6 ft.; 4th, James Stewart, Hollywoo 
In jumping off tie—George Keefer, 6 ft. 1 in.; FLA. 
Abernathy, 6 ft.; James Stewart, 6 

Pole Vault—ist, Ralph Smith, Los’ Angeles A. ©., 
12 ft. 6 in.; 2d, Fank Wirsig, University of Nebraska, 
12 tt. 6 in.; 3d, C. Young, Meridian A. C., ic ft. 
3 in.; 4th, Elton Yess, University of Minn., 


16-Lb. Hammer—ist, Howard Lin eae Re 
A. A., 154 ft. 1 1-5 in.; ok Edmund Black, Sout 
A. C., 153 ft. 9.in.; aa, Bit sae juis, Universit; 
Iowa, 144 ft. 4 4-5 in . McCaffre, rer 


Arbor, Mich., is? ft. 1 isn ee. 

Javelin—Ist, Charles Eaton, Los Angeles 
173 ft.; 2d, Vernon Kennedy, avarrenisers A. es 
Teachers College, 171 ft. 10 inv'in.: od, V. H. oa 
Los Angeles A. C.; 169 ft. 8 1-2 in.; 4th, Carl Schjoll’ 
Minneapolis, 164 ft. 3 1-4 in. 

Broad Jum: pi Thomas S. Meeks, Hollywood 
A. C., 23 ft. 5 in.; a R. M, hens, University of 
Nebraska, 23 rs 3.1 
wood A 3 ft. 9 in: 4t) 


Cc. Morton K: 
Angeles A. G., oe ft: 6.8 1-4 io. 
ist, Lal 


gai 


jure) ae tt 

University of Nebraska, 131 tt ion 1-2 in. 
56-Lb. etght—Ist, 

32d, peer eishhacker, 


ta 
. 8 3-8 in. 


.: 2d; Lloyd H. Bi : 
: ee in. Brie 
es A. C., 45 ft. 5 7-8 in.; 4th, 
Beephenst University of Nebraska, 42 ft. 4 1-2'in. 


RELAY CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


880 Yard Relay, 1:27 2-5—I1st, New York a 
dermuth, Whalen, Hussey, Scholz); 2d, Ne 


.°C.. (Wap Currie, Bowm: 
3d, Los Angeles A. C. (Ma: well, 1 Paddock, Sch 
Lloyd): 4th, University of Nebraska (aster, por 
Dailey, Locke). ‘ 


% da 


‘ 


oward Paul, Holly- — 


ante nm Hurd, , University ot 
nk Boma ‘ s 


‘ump—ist, Robert aac Los 


3d, Morton 
Re MS 


mit: 


Pan 


fa 


One Mile Relay, 3:18 2-5—1 Titinois A, 
rte ia. Cee Taylor, Stevenson, Pails) 5 78: £ Chicago. 


e: Sporting Events—Track and Field Athletics. 
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8, University of Nebraska (Dexter, Johnson, Chadder- 
don, J anulewicz). 


A. (Hagen, Fitch, Sittig, § ae ngeles Four Mile Relay, 18:48—1st, Los Angeles A. C. 

¢ ee (@omeroy, McArthur, C Chapman, Soe Ans (Breeding, Humphrey, Lunney, broad 2d, qigoe 

© ode leaks" Bhoaet” Wataans Nay MoS] A Geek, Magen” Gone 4 Caen 

" aap ork | 0: ebraska (Janulewicz, Jo etl a y 

Yaa (Swope, Granning, Leness, Swinburne); | Chadderdon). : ih 
SPECIAL EVENTS. 


Throwing 66-lb. Wetght Over Bar for Height, 


14 it. 8 1-4 ins—ist, Pat McDonald, New York 


A. C.; 2d, Alma Richards, Los Angeles A. C.; 3d, 
Eric C. W. Krenz, Olympic Club. 


Medley 8-lb, Shot Put Contest, 63 ft. 7 ins.—1st, Bric 
Cc. W. by tara Olympic Club; 2d, Frank Labes, Los 


haelee A. C.; 3d, Dave Adelman, Holy Name Club; 
- 4th, Martin Griott, Los Angeles Athletic Club. 


ie 2d, Frank 
ave Adelman, Holy 
, Los Angeles Athletic 


Medley 16-lb. Shot Put Contest, Yt. 11 ark ins— 
Eric C. W. Krenz, _Olympie Club; 2d, Frank La! 
Los Angtlos A. d, Dave Adelman, Holy Name 
Club; 4th, Herbert Fleishhacker, Olympic Club. 


NATIONAL DECATHLON Pig el ae 


Final Scores—Fait “Ikins, University of Nebraska, 
7574.42; Harry Frieda, Illinois A. C., 7185.13; 
Vernon Kennedy, Warrensburg St. Tec. Col., 6982.67; 
James Stewart, Hollywood A. C., 6969. 038; Tony 
a an ace ~ a on 6670-67; Clifford 

0! mpic Clu 1 Daniel A. Beatti 
Galorado A. C.. 6355.82: Emerson Norton, Tilinois 


A. C., 6255.02; Dan Kinsey, Chicago A. A., 6247.72: 
Ri seid Zvacek, Drake Univ ersity, 5951.84; Moeller, 
vay Saye eae A. C., 5756.47; Evert Brewer, Colorado 

., 5719.67; Elton Hess, Unattached, 5693. 29; 

Seine Dyer, Olympic Club, 5657.76; John EF. 
Aiwa, Glendele, Ohio, 5016.795; Forrest Harvey 
Colorado A. G., 4648.0 05; Otto C. ‘Spanenberg, Oid 
Timers A. C., 4368.411 


NATIONAL PENTATHLON CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Held under the auspices of the Norwegian Turn Society, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sept. 18, 1927. 


The Competitors—Harry Flippen, Newark A. C.; 
Paul Courtois, New York A. C.: Carlton A. Reid, 
; Warinanco A. C.; Onni Hakola, Kaleva A. C.; John 
L. Madison, Brooklyn Eve. High School; Bernard 
Lichtman, Pastime A. C. 
Running Broad es er fhe) = ft. 6 3-4 in.; 
pi 2d, Flippen, 21 ft. 7 in.; 3d, Reid, 20 ft. 9 in.; 4th, 
f Hako la, 20 ft. 3 1-2 in.: 8s Saad. i8 ft. 7 in.; 
’ 6th, Lichtman, 16 ft. 11 3-4 
Javelin Throw— Ist, Flippen, 157 8 in.; 2d, 
Hakola, i44 ft. 8 in.; 3d, Courtois, Ti0 tt, 2 in; 


Ath, Reid, 139 ft. $ in.; hee Lichtman, 119 ft, 1 in.; 
6th. Madison, 115 ft. 9 in 

200-Meter Run, 22 feo. —lst, Reid; 2d, Elippen; 
3d, Hakola; 4th Courtois; 5th, Madison; 6th, 


Lichtman. 

Discus Throw—ist, Flippen 105 ft. 8 in.; 2d, 
Courtois, 103 ft. 1 1- 2'in.; 3d, Lichtman, 103 ft. in.; 
4th, Hakola, 97.ft. 5 in.; 5th, Reld, 89° 89 ft. 7 3-4 in.; 
6th, M nm, 70 ft. 7 in, 

1,500 Meter Run, 5m. 4-58.—I1st, Madison; wie 
Flippen; 3d, Reid; 4th, Courtois; 5th, Hakola; 6th, 
Lichtman. 


FORMER DECATHLON CHAMPIONS. FORMER PENTATHLON CHAMPIONS, 


wr Champion. tion. Points. |} Yr. Champion. Affiliation. Points. 
1915 A. Richards... ./Interm-Mount. Assn. .} 6,858.81]/1920/B. Hamilton. . ./Univ. of Missouri. . 17 
1920/B. Hamilton Univ. of Missouri, ..| 7/022/98||1921|Edw. Gourdin. ;|Harvard Univ.. 12 
1921/Dan Shea. ..... Pastime A, C,, N.Y. 5,849 .33/|1922|/Edw. Gourdin. .|Unattached, Boston. 10 
8. H. Thomson - |Princeton Univ.. ...| 6,890.23||1924/A. Woostrof?. .. |Newark A. C.. hi 

1923)H. Osborn. .... inois A. C..... ima fo *351.89||1925|Paul Courtois .. |New York A. C. 11 
1924|A. J. Plansky.. oo ee 1926/T. W. Drews...jNew York A.C. 10 

ad K. of C., Ta pee 5,901.45 

'. 1925/H. Osborn..... Illinois A. C........ 7,706. 

. 1926;}H. Osborn..... Tilinois A. € He 7,187.83 

7 

- GIRLS’ NATIONAL SB AND FIELD Mi replete va 

Held at Eureka, California, Sept. 3, 1927. | 
&. &0 Yard Run; Time, 6 1-68, ae Elta meta 8-Ld. Shot Pul—ti6t, Lilliam Copeland, Pasatlena 
’ 2d, Eleanoi , Paterson, | A. C., 39:6 1-8; 2d, Fanny Burt, Pasadena A. C., 


ka) N. C. A. C:; 
J 3d, Minnie Meyer, %. Cc. RG. ? 4th, Margaret 
terso! ae 


mac, ‘Righie Pa ty 
ard Hur Race: Rye 8 1-53.—I1st, Helen 
rier, gig ae re C, A. C3 a0, 


Chicag 
; 109 Yar Bun: ting, i ai wrist, Bata Cartrignt, 
Ee iat Se i ee Mare Je Paks. Cae. 
Pilkey, © Chi ‘ 


2 220 Yard Ru Run; Pi reo ~53.— 53.— tet, Ellin in ora 
a a % = 32 
Z " Eranees  ikedle, x GA. Cs oth, Martha Scar’ 
\ 40. Yard Relay; Time 52 3-53.—I1st, Pasadena 
Mh A etic Club, Vinte M Elizabeth Grassie, 
Ethel Nichols, Ann. Vrana); 2d, N.C. A.C. Team, 
as uth Stewart, Pee da te iets cond 
"3 pee Clay, Kathrine Johnson). 

ning High Jump, 6 ft. 1-2 1nr—ist, Catherine 

. Louis; 24, Mi GeAPC 


M eal Holley 
; = Is argaret Clay, N.C. A.C 


.; 4th, Doris) Metcal?’ 


Cc. 
xe, Pateeon 4 Jump, 17 ft. 1 3-4 in.— 1st, area 


Ann Vrana, 
Nellie He todd. Chicago; 4th, Elta Cartright; 


NATIONAL SENIOR INDOOR TRACK 


ne aye 
Se Raa st Launcelot Ross, 


es: Jy. Senole New Peak 4 ES Lit 


_ Oestrich, eStthinols JRO: 


34:6 3-8; 3d, Catherine Maguire, St. Louis, 34; 1 1-2; 
4th, Eleanor Egg, Paterson, N. J., 33:5 1-2. 

Discus Throw, 103 ft. 8 5-16 in.—ist, Lillian Cope- 
land, Pasadena Athletic Club; 2d, Fanny Burt, 
Pasadena Athletic Club; 3d, Dee, Be Boeckmann, St. 


Louis; , Rena quistipace, 
Javelin Wen ys ft. -2 in. ate plaraatet 
pee ; 2d, Lil an Gopelants Pasadena 


ats ba auay Suit Pasadena A. ; 4th, Agnes 


AG ron Gy 
quipaoeo, N.C 233 ft. 11 1-2 in. = Ist iy Margaret 
: :2d, Vivian Hart 
3d, Gloria Russel, N. C. A. C.; 4th, Menrietta God- 
trey, Nin GraaG, 

Spectal Bark 800 eer Boe a ite mer Sar 
Sirois i ley, sires ands, 
WC A.C f 'Reakstrickiand: N.C. A. C.; 4th; 
— Carson. 


Total Potnts—Illinois Women’s Athletic geen ee 
Wiltz Club, New Orleans, 0; Y. H. 
Orleans, 0;. Western Association, A. A Un st eat 
ee Patetson pag piece eee New . ana i; 
t. ¢ 
Atetie Club, 2 29; Northern California Athletio Gl Club. 


AND FIELD CHAMPIONSHIPS—MEN. 


_ Held at New York City, Feb., 28, 1927. 


600 Yards Run, 1m. 13 Le Yi —1st, George Leness, 
New York A. C.; Helticics, New York 
os oe Alva Martin, cisauwe A. A.; 4th, Horatio 

ite cago A. 

1000 Pia Run, a 12 4-6s.—1st, Hee Hahn, 
Boston A. A.; 2d, y Dodge, Hlinois C.; 3d, 
H.C. Robinson, Univ. sen Virginia; 4th, Phil Edwards, © 
New York Uniy, 


om. 16 1-63.—I1st, Willie Goins 
New York A. 2d, Leo Lermond,, Boston A. A.; 
3d, Harold Phelps, Chicago ‘A. A. 4th, Arthur ia 
Totten Jr., Union Colleg 

I Mtle Walk, 6m. 34 eos. —1, William Plant, Morn- 
; 2d, Harr Hinkel, New York ACH 
Aye C.; 4th, Harry 


2 Mtle es 


5 tt.: 
“Ged- 


Recae 
. 4 6-8 in Ww. 


Ay 10° 7 3d, 
Track Chub, “10 tt. 4 12 ‘9 in.; 4th, Joseph Misbach, 
~Paulist 10 ft. 3 7-8 in. 
“Running ‘High Jump—tist, C. W. Major, St. 
- Bonaventure College, 6 ft. 4 1- 8 in.; 2d, Gail Robinson, 


‘40 Yard Dash, 6 1-6s. (New American Record)— 
Ist, Rosa M. Grasse, Toronto L. A. C.; 2d, Eleanor 
M. Beg, Paterson R. C.; 3d, Mary Weime, Paterson 
_ R.C.; 4th, Katherine Mearls, Boston Swimming Asso. 

Running High Jump, 4 ft. 9 3-8 in.—I1st, Mildred 
Wiley, Spe tes Swimming Association; 2d, Eleanor 
Mz. Paterson R. C.; 3d, Mae Magill, Boston 
Swimming Association. 
_ Standing Broad Jump, 7 ft. 11 3-41n. (New American 
Record) — 1st, Katherine Mearls, Boston Swimm: 
RecA On: 2d, Ethel Emmons, Savage Schoo 
WMA ALS IN. ; 3d, Bernice Ase G ‘Paterson R. C.; 

4th, | KK: Yitlaa Gaul, Penn R. R. A. A. 

“"s'Lb. Shotput, 32 ft. 1 in. (New American Record)— 
Aft Rena MacDonald, Boston Swimming Association; 


3 VAULTING. 
; Ro vault for height (outdoor)—14 ft. S. W. Carr, 
aceee Philadelphia, May 27, 1927. 
“pole vault for distance (indoor)X—28 ft. 2 in., 
‘ Platt ‘Adams, New York City, Oct. 31, 1910. 


n His _ §HOT PUTTING. 

: 16-Ib. shot—51 ft., Ralph Rose, San Francisco, 
_ Aug: 21, 1909. 

wa rene shot, right and left hand, with toe board 
—91 it . 10 1-2 in. (right hand, 50 ft. 6 in.; left 


4 miles—28m. 

5 miles—35m. 48 

6 miles—43m. 9 4-5s.*. 
fles—50m! 40 4-58... 

h—7 witles ‘1, ce Ph yds, 4in. 


Rieae A. C., 6 {t. 3 


my ; _ NATIONAL SENIOR INDOOR CERAMPIONSHIPS—W OMEN. 
; Held at Armory, Boston, Mass., Mar. 28, 1927. 


NATIONAL A. A. U. RECORDS. 


WALKING. 
Holder. 


Fig Ws 
Peer 
as | 
SiS gases 


1-4 ian 3d, Emerson Norton, — 
Tar eae ‘ASCs et ft. 3 1-4 in.; un, Cc. Flahive, Boston. 


A.A ft. 11 in. 
“bn Shot Put— 1st, Herbert Schwarze, Un- 
attached, 48 ft. 5 in. a Dave Adelman, Georgetown 
Univ., 46 ft. . Be Maurice LeBauer, Univ._of 
Virginia, 46 f i4 vin 4th, Robert, A. MoClean, 
Univ. of Pa., is tt. 3 4 in. tare 

Pole Vauli—ist, gabin Ww. Carr, eae 13 ft.; 24 ; 
Frederic H. Sturdy, Yale, 12 ft. 9 in’; 3d, Paul 
Harrington, Boston A. A. 12 ft. 8 in 4th, Stephen _ 
R. Bradley, Jr., Princeton, 12 ft. 7 in 

Steeplechase, 10 _™. 3-58. —Ist, ‘Ove Anderson, 
Helsingfors Univ., bgt et 2d, sell Payne, Univ. 
of Pa.; 3d, Franklin Dagonty 3 New York A. C.; 
4th, Jobn V. O'Neill, Newar 

1 7-8 Mile Medley "Relay, 7m. 38. 3-5. —Ist, Mlinois 

alc. (1. H. Oestreich, Loren Murchison, Ray Dodge, 
Joseph A. Sivak); 2d, New York A. C. (Jack Sellers, 
Henry Reichman, Joe pis a Jimmy Connolly); — 
3d, St. Bonaventure College (Howard Looney, 
Harlow Sumerlee, Russell Malone, Augustus Moore); 
4, Chicago A. C. 


2d, Ethel Stuart, Savage School, N. Y.; 3d, Mae 
Magill, Boston Sw Association; 4th, Margaret 
Long, Boston Swimming Association. 

In addition to the abese Championships, the fol- 
lowing 8 oes were held, which show New Records—_ 


Ee OS ee Le ee ee eee eee Gee 


. 71 tt. 
9 1-2 in. 

Relay Race, ae Yards, 51 4-63. Ave 8. Record) — 
1st, Paterson R. (Eleanor M. Egg, Mary Weime, 
Eugenia Oltar, chin Brough); 2d, Boston Swimming 
‘Association; 3d, Penn. R. R. A. A. 


hand, 41 ft. 4 1-2 in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland, Cal. 
June 2, 1912; right and left hand, | without toe 
board O12: 10 Hae — cede Pe 10 + left 
an ks D. ose, erican eagee Park. 
New York City, June 12, i912. bi) 


THROWING THE ae 


Regulation hammer, A. A. rules, weight (in- 
cluding handle) 16 Ibs., entire Mages 4 Ri gs BA 
fleet. ham a 189 ft. 6 1-2 in., P. 

ammer— =! R Celti 
Park, L. 1, Aug. 17, 1913. vate Lees 


ORT Se IRE 


Date. 


bree A Eee New York City 


Pt SG seidag au New York City. ...... oes [NN 


a . B. Clark 
miles—4h. 3m, J. B. Clark. 


door an 


pay maths WH. RELAY RACING. 
ian 440: ‘yards relay (outdoor—4 men, each ran 110 
, New i) wman, ie 
f= aes Newark A. C., (Bo Currie, 
P Cummings), Lincoln, Neb., July 4, 1927. 
a each rine ey 


1m “a rs H. Helland BE. Lohse, W. 

sting) New. tare City, Feb.'21, 1912; Gatdoot) 
2-5s. Aa ge oh Chicdgo, Lo ete 

x o Mu arani is it), 

Chicago, Ill., June pet aa ceenta 4 ae 

a ry men, eac’ 

ran 440 yards)— 16 zion, 


2-5s., American othe 
State e Pennsyivania, team (C. D. Rog Ear 
; ane el, erbet, Gad (indoor) 0) Bin “ia. ami ne 
: 8 -Buffalo te 
crtaeg - Habbertield, W, F. Koppish, M J. Sutton, 


New York City 
.'New York City. . 


"2 miles (4 men, each 
41 4-10s., Boston A. A. 
me, L. Welch), 


1926. 
outdoor—4 epee each man ran 
., Lilinois 


1e)=—= 
Ee Buker, Me 


Ni Yee March 1, i912 

Medley rel -— (outdoor) 7m. 44 2-5s., 
American A eo team (J. J. Archer, 220 
J. M. 440 
yards; Bro} roman, 1 
24, 1009; (indoor) 7m. 
wards: 3.8. 8 220 


nah ia 


en 


x 


Sporting Events—Track and Field; Women’s Records. 809 


HURDLE RACING. 

70 yards (indoor)—6 hurdies, 3 it. 6 in. high, 
10 yards apart, 10 yards to first hurdle, 10 yards 
to finish—9 1-5s., BE. F. » Univ. of Pen - 
Vania, at Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1920; Walker 
fS$mith, Cornell Univ., at New York City, March 13, 
1920; (indoor 
apart, first 
and last hurdle 15 yards before finishing line— 
8 3-5s., C. H. Moore, New York City, March 7, 1925. 


220 yards—i0 hurdles, high, 33s., G. R, 
Brookins, State College, Iowa, May 17, 1924. 

440 yards (outdoor)—10 hurdles, 3 it. high, first 
hurdle 40 yards from start, 40 yards between each 
hurdle and 40 yards to finish—5¢4 1-5s., J. K. Norton, 
Olympic Club, San Francisco, at Pasadena, Cal. 
June 26, 1920. 


JUMPING. 


Standing high jump, without weights (outdoor)— 
6 ft. 4 3-5 in., Leo Goehring, Travers Island, N. oat 


June 14, 1913; (indoor) 5 ft. 5 3-4 in., H. M. Osborn; 
Cincinnati, March 14, 1925. 

Running high jump, without weights yard oor 
Si, 84 in., H. M. Osborn, Urbana, Ill., May 27, 


Running high jump (indoor), without welghts— 
a in., H. M. Osborn, New York City, Jan, 
One standing broad jump, without weights— 
OE 4 7-8 in., Ray C, Ewry, St. Louis, ‘Aug. 29, 


Running broad jump, without weights—25 tt, 
10 7-8 in., DeH. Hubbard, Chicago, June 13, 1925. 


Running hop, Step and jump, without weights— 
§8 Teun in., D. F, Ahearn, Celtic Park, L. I., May 


THROWING THE DISCUS: 


Throwing the 
4 Ibs. 6% oz. (8 ft. 
C. 1. Hi 


» 1925, 

. 24 in. circle, right 

. 8 7-8 in., James D 
Park, L. I.. May 27, 1912. 

156 ft. 134 in.; left hand, 96 ft. 734 in. 


NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIG RECORDS. 


50-Yard Run—5 3-5s., E. C. Jessup, St. Louis, 
feo. yaly 4, 1904 


Yard Run—6 2-5s., S. Butler, Hutchinson (Kan.) 
arch 28, 1914. 


mana School, Cambridge, May 2, 


H.S., Spokane, Wash., May 20, 1916. 
2-5s.,S. Butler, Hutchinson, Kan., 
. S., Evanston, Ill., March 28, 1914. 
220-Yard Run—21 2-5s.,. W. J. Carter jr., Chicago 
Univ, H.S., Ann Arbor, Mich., May 23, 1914. 
400-Yard Run—42 3-5s., Frank Sloman, Poly- 
technic H. S., San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 16, 1915. 
440-Yard Run (around turn)—48 4-5s., James E. 
Meredith, Mercersburg, Acad., Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 18, 1912; 48 1-5s. (straightaway), Frank Sloman, 
Polytechnic H.S., San Francisco, Gal., Oct. 16, 1915. 
880-Yard Run—im. 55s., James BE. Meredith, 
Mercersburg Atad., Princeton, N. J., May 4, 1912: 
One-Mile Run—im. 22 1-5s., W. J. Cox, Rochester 
T. H. S., at State College, Pa., May 16, 1925. 
Two-Mile Run-—9m. 44 3-5s., W. J.C 


., Hi. yam 
Union, Stant Cal., April 13, 1912; H. Whitted, 
Citrus a ba ieago, Iil., June 8, 1912. 
220-Yard urdles—24 2-5s., C. Cory. 
. H. S., Ann Arbor, Mich., May 23 
ee Frank Loomis, O 


Chicago 


One-Half Mile Relay—1m. 32 2-5s., Lewis Insti- 
tute, at Northwestern Univ., May 23, 1903. 

One-Mile Relay—3m. 27 1-5s., Los Angeles H, & 
team, Los Angeles, Cal., 1910. 

Running High Jump— ft. 35 in., W. M. Oler jt. 
Pawling School, Cambridge, Mass., May 25, 1912. 

Running Broad Jump—23 it. 7 1-5 in., P. G, Stiles, 
Culver Mil. Acad., Chicago, Ill., May 12, 1913. 

Pole Vawi—i2 ft. 8 in., S. Landers, Oregon H. s. 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 27, 1916. 

Pole Vault, Indoor—12 ft. 1 in., Eugene Schobinger, 
Harvard School, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 18, 1911. 

Throwing 12-pound Hammer—197 tt. 4 in., L. J. 
Talbott, Washington, Pa., May 25, 1907. 

Putting EBight-pound Shot, Indoor—59 ft. % in., 
mine Poly. Prep., Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 


s., ‘ 
Puiting 16-pound Shoti—46 ft. 14 in., Ralph G 
Hills, Hill School, Potts ; - 
Throwing Discus (7 ft. Circle)p—141 ft. 7 in., 
Saree Houser, Oxn: more, Cal., May 


seta Junior Discus (7 df Cércke)—173 it., 
Clarence Houser, Oxnard H, §., Carpentina, Cal., 
March 25, 1922. 

Throwing Junior Discus (8 ft. 244 in. Circle) —181 
ft., Clarence Houser, Oxnard H. 8., Carpentina, 
Cal., March 25, 1922. 

Throwing 
Chicago, Ill., June 4, 1926. 


A, A. U. WOMEN’S AMERICAN ATHLETIC RECORDS. 


EVENT. Time or Meas, Holder. 
enon ce. Seaeert tees. 34-58......... Betty Brown, New Haven Normal School Gym. 
(1 EG RRRRRERES Rg ARR a. fab sad Eleanor Macbeth, New Haven Normal School Gym. 
* T6-Yard RuN.........0000000004+./8 3-58.........4L. Haydock, Bryn Mawr College. 
100-Yard Run. : 27, .-|Helen Filkey, Pasadena, Cal., 1925. 
220-Yard Run. 27 i -|E, Nelson, Pasadena A. & C. C, 
etre {43 ie Pai. McCune, Rosemary Hall. 
:|2m. 35 4-58 Lucile Godbold, Winthrop College. 
28 Godbold, Winthrop College. 
veceeR ee ee ee ae a 1923. 
bd soo ees | relen Pasaden: y 
6arkard Huraics 6—2 ft. 6 im.)..... : he _ we ptiods Mary Worrall, Sargent School Physical Education. 
14 2-55........ Floreida Batson, Rosemary Hail. 
100-Y: 14 2-5s..... ...|Camelia Sabie, New Jersey Normal Schoo]. 
220-Yard Relay. ieee cence ee 26 6-103.......|P. ee A.& oe Bis fot ts ee rg E, Nichols, 
. Dornschlag), Pasadena, & . 
READ AEROUAY tacgul 5 k's + 9 0.0.020010,4 -10s.......|Pasadena A.& C.C. (E. Grasse, E. Nichols, A. Ryden, 
440-Yard Relay.............- 1 og mee Dornsehiad), Pasadena, Ca e6., ze: 
anni Ai < ‘dadtg so 30 +. +.+«;Catharine Maguire, Eure! ept. 3, R 
Running a a Tg Sean ee 3 ft. ¥ eye es Natalie Wilson, Sargent School Physical’ Hducation 
Sta ag Broad Jump - . -/8 ft .....|Camelia Sabie, New Jersey Normal Sch 


Savage School A. A. 


E. Stine, 
Audrey Shannon, New Haven, June 2, 1927. 
Mildred 


Javelin—199 ft. § in.; D. Bradon, 


J F uit Carl, New Haven Normal School Gym. 
Bee aan Shot t..........| Leslie Perkins, Sargent School Physical Education. 
Hight-Pound Shot. . re ft. be Mase Lillian SSTRLA i tei June 22, 1926. 
Eight-Pound Shot (both hands).....|68 1t. 8 in..,...|/Luceile Godbold, Winthrop College. 


outs on os Margaret Mitchell, Wykeham Rise School. 


12-Pound Sho’ 


Discus Throw (free style)..........|103.55 ft.,.....|Lillian Copeland, Pasadena A. & C. C., 1926; 
Javelin Turow (best hoe 125.85 Cc ‘Pasadena, Feb. 927. 
Javelin Throw (both hands) ,:....../35 ft. 314 in...|Cathryn Agar, Oaksmere School. 
Basketball Throw. ................|/94 ft. 2in......|Maud Rosenbaum, Oaksmere School. 
- _Hurlball sveeereceveesceeee+ [104 ft. 244 in..,|Nell Carroll, Florida State College for Women, 
Baseball TROW. .c+eesceeseeverees (204 lt, 534 in... Eleanor Churehill, Robinson Seminary, 1923. : 


ae 
a) taf 
a oe ae ae 


.ey 


mamtoet Ty 


\ 
rs 


go » att. 


aa 


+ &, 
ee 


INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR (ATHLETIC FEDERATION RECORDS. | 


Pete Revised to Aug. 1; 1927. New records since then not official until approved by the | Federation: 


WALKING. 


Time or 


Measurement. Holder. 


58m. 18.48 

th. 7m. 37.85 

th, 15m. 57.48... . 
~../1h. 59m. 12.68... . 


Gt. Brita 


Nation. 


.|Suly 17, 


\t 


Date. _ Place. 


Oct. 
‘|Sept. 30, 1903 Eagiand. : 
.|July 17, 1908|England. 
1908/England. — 
.|May 20, 1911|England. 
-|Dec. 30, 1907}England. 
.|May 20; 1911)England. 
t. 30, 1905|England.£ 


.|Sep 
./Gt. Briain Sere 20, 1911 England. 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES. 


i 


.|Denmark. .. ray z 1918) Denmark. 


Denmark.. 


.|Denmark.. 
Denmark. . 


0,000 m ot 
Circa. ela oie nas sith nian 
: "900 me 34 .|Denmark.. 


O metres...... 
5,000 metres.... 


FiO ERAS 12.975 metres... .|G. Rasmussen . ate C 


, JUMPING. 


WEIGHT EVENTS. 
Measurement. Holder. 


SO oe pice ctf ER. EROSG je's sawiete' & 
in. } 91 ft. 10.5 in..:..|/R. Rose 


; a 5 in. 
ape hand 16-Ib. amieee ..-|189 ft. 6.5 in 
‘Throwing 56-lb. weight 40 ft. 6 3-8 in 
_ Discus throw..... Be omar at Loe tts 1 5-8 in... 
well throw. += ie -1218 ft. 6.83 in.. 


THROWING JAVELIN. 


sb eeeeee 


Finland.... 
-|Sweden... 


HURDLES (10 HURDLES). 


: yas caNisacs 3 ft. 6 in). .)14. ..JE. J. Thomson. . .|Canada . 
2209 . ineraice 2 a 6 in.)..|238 [é: R. Brookins. . ‘Js: 8. MM: 
‘ J. K. Norton U.S. 


etres (hurdles 1.07m 


aaieed (hurdles 1, im a 
Pes wus 1.07m) . 


52.68... 


3 Av.M. 
‘Mi.| Winner. | Time. | P.H. 
6|Los Angeles... }250|Duray ...|2. 
7 Atlantie City.. 200) Lewis... .|1 ae 16}130 .06| |Sept. 
‘/500|Souder. :|5.0 
200|De Paolal 1.42 157|116 .57 


Eas 
BS aoe 


‘ THROWING WEIGHTS. 


56-Ib. weight, thrown with both neds from a 
Tt. cirele, without follow—40 ft. 6 M. J. 
ae Montreal, Canada, Sept. 23, Tat 


_ S6-Ib. weight for height —16 ft. 11% in, P. 


Don 
Feb. °20. 1914. 


1925. 3 


‘1 |Denmark. 
‘Denmark. . 


Nation. 
U.S. A...../Aug. 21, 1909]U. S. A. 


5|Altoona 200 
7.33] 97 %4 Sent. 19 Charlotte,N. C.}100|Stapp. . . 
. 12 --| 50\Hartz.. 


THROWING THE JAVELIN. 
212 ft, 5 in, J. Myyra, Los Angeles, Aprit 


uly , 1918|Denmark. 
tate 18. 1918}Denmark. 
.|May 9: 1918}Denmark. 
‘|June 30, 1918/Denmark. 
July 6, 1919|Denmark. 


. May . 9, 1918'Denmark. 


Date. Place. 
June 2, 1912/U.S. A. 


ent: 2 
Oct. 12; 1924|Sweden. _} 


. |Sept. 30, 1917 


-|May 29, 1920)U. S. A. 
May 17, 1924/0. S. A. 
‘|June 26, 1920/0. S. A. 


.| Winner. | 


00 .16}124.71 ye 4 ‘ Salem, N. H. .|200 De Paolo 1.36. 28 124.35 


Lockhart ies 91116 .07 


2}119 91 
35 26.83 


<cieispaind AGS San Francisco, | 


AY 
253 
wy Try cite 4 


Sporting Events—Track and Field. 811 


RUNNING. , 
SAAS TES 
Time or 
Measurement. Holder. . Date. Place. 
a 
; U. June 23, 1906/U. S. A. 
U. . 28, 1914/0. 8. A: 
came fe . 26, 1921/U. S. A. 
.jCanai - 12, 1922/Canada. 
ae fo RE . 26, 1921/U. 8. A. > 
. JOS April 28, 1921)U. 8. A. 
: ies le 8 & 
S07 ards. . HG is iors London. 
1,000 yards... . af Us Vis 1/U. 3..A. 
ed oe eres ate U. yi 1805 UsBi aie 


- 23, 1923|Switz'land. 
11, 1904) England. 
- 23, tatth ete nas 


iL miles, 1,442 yds.JJ._ 3 ..|Era \Jul 3/Sweden. - é 

20 miles, 952 yds. ; 12) isis France. “- 
*Better American record applied for. it 

RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES. a ; 


POEs Cele en a eetee . .JApril 23, 1921,U. S. A 
epi Wirs nm apkery op 21.3 + ae 2. {U. SLAC I 1] April 23) 1921/02 S$. 4 


WO Me~OS, 056... eee e ~ 7. k.../U. S. A.. ...JApril 23, ieilu. 8. A; 
RENE MOUND a 5 wi. ses a ind pod s . --+.|July 12, 1924} France, } 
WU TNOUTOR, x. 25. ovis saniew Sh « . Peltzer.......{Germ: --.jJune 6, 1926|/Budapest ” 
800 metres. ... ~jlm. 51, ..JU.S. A...) {July 8) 19172/Sweden Pr 
i 1,000 metres 2 Sept. 27, 1922/Sweden. ay 
1,500 metres -|June 19, 1924)Finland. 
2,000 metres June li, 1925|Sweden. 
3,000 metres 13, 1926|Stockholm. oe: 
h 5,000 metres 6, 1924) Finland. = 
, 10,000 metres 6, 1924| France. in 
15 kilometres : aa 1913) France. es 
-- 20 kilometres '‘(2it pare mroos: ‘ - 9, 1923] Finland. > 
. 25 kilometres . 19.98... .)H. ..|Finland . .):|June 22) 1922]Pinland. 
kilometres - 13. ~-»-|Aug. shy 1922) Finland. ; 
IE MIL CaS nt mert - «0 2% - Boui 6, 1913l France. 2 
Ee ee 
F AMERICAN AMATEUR TRACK. AND FIELD RECORDS y 


DISTANCE AND TIME. 


100 yards—9.5s. 
100 Theres —10 2-5 
200 metres—20.9s 

220 rear wa. - 
_ 300 yards—30 whe 
300 mere, 


Be 


a 440 yards—49 Rs. Oe Sa ea fe PETROS See a Buslalo, NeW ee 
- 600 yards—im. 10 4-5s............ M. W. Sheppard......... oa oe nae A 


1,000 yards—2m ED 2-58. Pi wide nw Se Bee alt ene kl Ne dee Pe 5 an 
co eg cae a A dare sat fe ee 
e ards—3m. 3 2-5s.*.. 
zoo Inetres—-3m. 55 4-5s. 


OM City ©. aces ee May 
_.. |New York City. Seals 
‘|Celtic Park, N. ¥.- 

York Clty... 


Event. Time. Holders, 


— 440 yards*.. 
880 yards*. ./Im. 27.48... 
a mile. -..-. 3m. 16.45... 


a D. ee ri ey 


Lawrence 
EB. Swinburne... J. 


G, Marstars . 


f "otter American record applied for. 


yeatviatied results Twenty-Seventh Annual 

American Bowling Congress, held at Ch Til., 
gaa ‘Apa 11, 1927; winning scores and D’ 

Man—Tea Shops, Milwaukee, 2 70 -$1, 000; 

azz, By Louis, 3, (082—$925; Koors, Dayton, 

‘Francis Hotel, St. Paul, 3,037— 

 Milwaukeo, 3, 029—$760. 

o-Man—M. Snyder, Erie, 1,317— 

as ls A oth Se ee bey eCiicon. Chicago, 4) 314; 

TT, Sampson—F. Ferro, Sean eee 1,310; G. Stewart 

—M, Luby Chicago, 1,295; Holmes—J. Vyral, 

Chicago, 1,294; J. Mitchel —W. Metcalf, St. Paul, 


cal; 

“< Singles— William Eggars, Chicago, 706—$300; 
Cx Liepechi, Chicago, 705; on Petersen, Chicago, 
701; Joseph Chirakes, Columbus, O., 700; J. Pavisko, 
Newark: N. J., 697. 

~All Events—Bernado Spinella, New York, 2,014— 
$1275 : Adolph Carlson, Chicago, 1,933; Thomas 
Zavakos, Dayton, 1,932; Joseph Norris, Detroit, 
1,925; Paul een Gbianko, 1,921, 


"- ‘AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS 
Ries CHAMPIONSHIP RECORDS. 
ve Men ‘Team’ Event. (1927) Tea Shops, Mil- 
ee, 3,190; Two Men Team Event (1924), 
Thoma and. H. Senos Chicago, 1,380; In- 
- Gividual Event (1924) 5. Smyers, Pittsburgh, 
- Pa., 749; All Events (1933), ‘W. J. Knox, Philadelphia, 
es 2,019; High Single ‘Individual Game (1913), 
V Knox, Philadelphia, Pa., 300. 
Wivorla's Tecord ‘season’s leasue play: Mineralite 
i Team, Randolph League, Chicago, season 1923-24. 
- Team Average, 90 games, 1,032 47-90. 
he MISCELLANEOUS WORLD'S RECORDS. 
Individual, ee Three Games—Roy Flagg, Aber- 
deen, S. D., 270, cold 300; total, 870; average, 
iE. h, Academy Alleys. eee 
el., 300, 300; 26 8934; 
Te Smyers, A. B. C. Tournament, rie notin 


es—Lee H. Johns, Oxford Alleys, Newark, 

HG. 268, 248, 277, 277, 279; total, 1,628; 
erage, 27146, "1909: 

All Etents—-Mortimer Lindsey, New. Haven, 

2,081 for 9 games, averaging 225 6-9, in 

A. tournament at Paterson, N. J., 1912; 


LF. K. Loveloy... 
Se sh ell. 


BOWLING. 


Date, 
U.S. A.....July 5, 1921 
U.S. A.....July 5, 19210. 8. A. 
U.S, A....-June 11, 1921/0. 5. A 
U: 8, A....:April 25, 1925/0. 8. As 
July 12, 1926|Sweden 


Nation. _ 
uly 


Sole Place. 
U.S. 


Finland.... 


James Smith, Buffalo, N. -Y.; 2,060 for 9 games, 
averaging 228 8-9, in Suaadtan Bowling - Associa- 
tion tournament at Toronto, Ont., 1912. 

Head. Pin—Oscar Steinquest, ‘Riverside Alleys, 
New. York, 118, 1909. 

Tournament, Three Games —Charies Schaeder, 
Ampbion Alleys, Brooklyn, 267, 279, 278; average, 

Siz’ Games—Charles Schaeder, Amphion Alleys, — 
Brooklyn, 246, eet 267, 279, 263, 232; total, 1,537; 
average, 256 1-6, 7. . 

Serenty-Five hnen cere B. Paclhort Palace 
Alleys, Brooklyn, average, 200.29, 

Greatest Vumber of 
New York, 12. 

Highest Woman's Score—Mrs. Nellie Lester, Lenox 


2,541, Birk Cola, 

Tuo Men, Open — Knox-Satterwaite, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 537, Feb. 18, 1912. 

Taurnament—McGurk-Grady, of Ese ga N. J., 

N. B. A. tournament, Rochester, N. Y., 523, 1908! 

ioe Games » Tournament — ‘Thoma Brothers, 
A. B.C. tournament, Chicago, 1924, 1,380. 

Three Men, Open—Mortimer Lindsey, Gienn Rid- 
a ‘Alex Dunbar, Columbia Alleys, New York, 757, 

Tournament—Imperial Team, 
Tournament, 748, in 1910. 

Five: Men, Oren—All wooden ‘palis—Algonquins, 
New York, Columbia Alleys, New York, 1,175, 
1906; Vermonts, Chicago, 1,290, 1917. a 

Three Games—Brooklyn Inter-State Team, Grand 
Central Alleys, Brooklyn, average, 1, 126, 1905. 
Rochester State League team at Rochester, Jan. 
¢ Vee against. Syracuse, 3,497 pins; 
L "our Games—Same team and place; average, — 

Trurnament—Howard Majors, Cae 1,207, 

1907; Koemg and- Kaiser team, St. Louis, Mo., i 
1307, 1908; Burkes, St. Louis, Mo., 1,207, 1909 
“Three Games—Howard Majors, Chicago, Ill., 
Head Pin—Roseril A. A, Iroquot 

n—Roseville roquois Al New. | 
ark, N. J., 545, 3 a 


| Alleys, New York, 277, 1909. 


Five Woman Team——3 games, 
Toledo, Ohio, May 3, 1922. 


Brooklyn Palace 


_AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS. 


All Events. 


6 ; goa) 
.. {651/J. G. Reilly, Chic. 
*°669|T. J. Peacock, Ind: 


y qetpt . Pierce, Pu 
—:1916/8. Schilman, ‘Tor. 
“18 O. Kallusch, Roch 


. 1,981 
1939 |W. Seer Chi¢... ..7061B. Spinella, w. a 2,014 


Two-Men Teams. 


Voorhies-Starr,: * ws 
McLean-Steers, C a 
Collin-Selbach, ‘Gebel 3 


Richter-Begley, pre 
Chalmers-Kiene, Chic. 


Hartley-Seiler; 6. Liv.. 
Sutton-Owen, Louisv. . 
Schultz-Koster,” Newark . 


7 | Begley-Van Ness, Newark. 1. 245 ile Haven. 


Allen Bros., 


9 | Thoma-Marino; Chic. 
5 | Satorius-Holzschuh, baa ae 346 Chicago 


Steers-Thoma, Chic, 
Erlekson-Kre co 

ickson- m: ,301|Chicago. . 
Kalluseh-Sehlemann, Roch, 314/T Prcy' 
Spinella: ella Bros; N N. ¥.. 42111336 Pe way ne. S008 


Karich, C! 
oung, Atron, 
Flick-Snyder, Erie, P: 


LAWN BOWLING 


The ‘frst. ‘{nternational lawn bowling cup match 
_ was played at Pasadena, Calif., and was decided, 


Sept. 24, 1927, in favor of the Pasadin 
ing Club, whith defeated the English enn Lam 


/ 


‘00 Stores ohn Koster of if 


average, 


> 


a 


a 


Sporting Events—English Channel, Catalina Ist. & Toronto Swimmers. 813 


ENCLISH CHANNEL SWIMMERS. 


Foliowing is the record of the successful attempts 
to swim across the Channel between England and 
France, which at Dover is only twenty miles wide, 
but quite ee: ot usually rough, with a high 


Sweep of the tt 

1875—Capt. o eration Webb of Eastbourne, 
England, Aug. 24-25. Dover Sands, England, to 
Sangatte Beach, France. Time, 22 hours 45 minutes. 
Estimated distance traveled, 39 miles. Second 
attempt. 

1911—Thomas W. Burgess of London, England. 
Dover Admiralty Pier to yere Gris-Nez, France, 
Sept. 5-6. Time, a hours 35 minutes. Estimated 
distance traveled, 39 miles. Nineteenth attempt. 

1923—Hepry Sullivan of Lowell, Mass. Dover 
Admiralty Pier to Cape Gris-Nez, Aug. 5-6. Time, 
27 hours 23 minutes. Estimated distance covered, 
45 miles. Third attempt. 

edie ome Tirabocchi of Buenos Aires, an 
Italian. pe Gris-Nez to Dover Sands, England, 
Aug. fia "time, 16 hours 23 minutes. ‘Estimated 
pe ence traveled, 27 miles. Third attempt. 

923—Charles Toth of Boston. Cape Gris-N ez to 

isos Sande, Sept. $-9. Time, 16 hours 54 minutes. 
Estimated traveled, 23 miles. Twelfth 


attempt. 

1926—Gertrude Ederle of New York City. Ca 
Gris-Nez te Dover, Aug. 6. Time, 14 hours 31 
minutes. Estimated distance traveled, over 31 
miles. Seeond attempt. The first was made Aug. 
18, 1925, when she was in the water 8 hours and 
46 minutes and had 6}4 miles to go. Miss Ederle, 


-19 years of age, is now a professional swimmer. As 


an, pretense, she won the world’s records at free- 
style s ‘or distances 150 yards up to 500 
metres. On oy 15, 1925, she swam from the 


. Battery, New York City, to Sandy Hook, 21 miles, in 


7 hours. 11 minutes 30 seconds, 
1926—Mrs. Clemington Corson (Mille Gade) of 
New York City. Cape Gris-Nez to Dover, Aug. 27- 
28. Time, 15 hours 32 minutes. Second attempt. 
first was made in 1923 when she started from 
Dever and got within 2 miles of the French coast, 
She is 27, a Dane by birth, and is the mother of 
two children. In June, 1921, she swam around 
Manhattan, 28 miles, in'15 hours 57 seconds, Also, 
in 1921, she swam from New York City to Albany, 
in laps, in 66 hours. 


1926—Ernst Vierkoetter, a baker, of Cologne; . 


Germany, Cape Gris-Nez to beach noat Dover 
Aug. 30. Time, 12 hours 43 minutes. Estimat 
distance covered, 3034 miles. Second attempt. 
The first was made Aug. 24, 1926, when he gave 
up after 10 hours in the water. e is one of the 
champion swimmers of his native land and holds 
the river free-style records there. 

1926—Georges Michel, a baker, of Paris, France, 
Cape Gris-Nez to shore of St. Margaret's Bay, 
Dover, England, Sept. 9-10. Time, 11 hours 5 

utes. It was his tenth attempt. 

1926—Norman Leslie Durham, a mattress.manu- 
facturer, of London. Cape Gns-Nez to the shore 
of St. Margaret’s Bay, Dover, Sept. 16-17. Time, 
13 nours 57 minutes. .He won a prize of $5,000 
offered by Lord Riddell, owner of the News of the 
See to the first British subject Who would beat 

Miss Ederle’s time across the Channel. It was 
Durham's third attempt. 

There were many attempts in 1926 to swim the 
Channel and one life was sacrificed—that of Luis 
Rodriguez Delara of Madrid, whose body was 
washed ashore Sept. 29, at Boulogne. He had 
tried secretly and without an escort. 

1927—Venceslas Spacek, newspaper méchanic, of 
Prague, in Bohemia; from a point on the French 
coast between Calais and Cape Gris+Nez, to Dover 
England, June 9, in 10 bours and 45 minutes. 

1927—E, H. Temme, 22, a London insurance cler} 
from Cape Gris-Nez to Lydden Spout, 2 miles west on 
Dover, Aug. 5, in 14 hours and 29 minutes. 

1927-— Miss Mercedes Gleitz, 26, London t es 
trom Cape Gris-Nez to a point between So. Fore 

and St. Margaret's Bay, England, Oct. 7, in 15 nouns 

15 minutes. She tried, Oct. 21, to repeat the sw, 
but gave up In 10 hours, 24 minutes. 

1927—Mrs. Ivy Gill, 24, a Sheffield, England, 
typist; from Cane Gris-Nez to Shakespeare Beach, 
Dover, Oct. 14-15, in 15 hours and 9 minutes. 

‘ Logan (Mona McLellan), 
Oct. 10, 1927, the Channel at Cape Gris-Nez, 
and landed_.at Folkstone, England, after 3 hours, 10 
minutes. Later, she announced she had hoaxed ‘the 
public, and she was fined by the London Lord Mayor 
£100, and her trainer was fined £50. She had tailed 
in several attempts to swim the Channel. 


CATALINA ISLAND SWIM. 


Stirred by the English Channel swimming exploits, 
William Wrigley, Jr., of Chicago, offered a prize of 
$25,000 to the first person to swim from Santa Cata- 
lina Island across the San Pedro Channel, to the Cali- 
fornia coast, 2 distance about the same as that across 
Mec eetasdst, Joa. 927, 103 out of 150 entrants 

Ji 15,1 out 0} entran 
toe Gis water ftom the Isthmus at Catalina. 

Only one of the swimmers succeeded in swimming 
the entire distance—George Young, 17 years of age, 
" sees © 1121 AME bb finished, at Point Vin 

11. al - 
cente, Cult. at 3.08 A.M., Jan. 19.’ Distance coy- 
ered, ey TE Sead 22 miles; time required, 15 hours, 47 


0 of the women contestants, Mrs. pe. of 
ee Beach. er and Miss Steger, of Portland, 
Oreg., were the last to be taken from the water, sey- 
eral iailes from the goal, at 6.20 A.M., and 6.05 A.M., 
Jan. 16. 


Young received $25,000, and the two women 
named were given $2,500 sae for their grit. ‘ 
Byron Summers, 28, of Glendale, Calif., swam fro: 
Catalina Island to California in’ 13 hours and 36 


minutes. 
Se LAKE ONTARIO SWIM. 


The Canadian National 21-mile $50,000 Marathon 
Swim across Lake Toronto was won Aug. 31, 1927, 
by Ernst Vierkotter of Germany, the English Chan; 
nel (1926) ewimmer, Who cov covered the distance in 11 
hours, 42 minutes, 12 seconds, ; i i. 

‘e Young gave up, exhausted, before the fin: 
The yn takers were: Ernst Vierkoetter, $30,0 
Georges Michel, of Paris, $7,500; William Bri eee 
of New York, 2, yk _ Mrs. Lottie Moore Schoemel!, 
of New York, Pg oh Hertle, of New York, 
$3,000; Edith K fieatn, “ot ees $2,000; and Mar- 
tha Steger, of Portland, Ore., $1,500. ; 

Only Vierkoetter, Michel’ and Erickson finished, 
the latter at 3.30 A.M., after struggling in the cold 

water for eighteen hours. 


, 


FENCING, 


NATIONAL yg deleg, yh gi pg ate 
coy j prea oh ; berg, N. Y. ON aeoagen Club: 
al arren Dow, oye agp eaered 
Epeeé 1—Harold Van ae ig Club; 
2—Lt. oh E guess, ye) a ge 
Dimond, U. 
Sabre; 1 Nien =n N.Y. jl Club; 


West Point Officers Club: 
is —John telcdane age ht ore a D.C. 
- Foil = Jorgen Aabye, J.C. 


N. Y.: a0 Npes, | 
Shearn, ia et scam oats 


; uses, Joseph Vince, B. 8. 
Aabye, Leo Nunes, 
mcWenpon ‘Contest; 1—Lt 

, Fencers Club; 2—R. D iS Shee 


s 


Cartter ; Leo Nunes, Jorgen Aabyé, J. C. 

i aanrteue ‘ : Vs tplaslo Obaie 

7 Con upea, ty 
ee 2—J. C. Falken! un “Atos 
én a ‘old Bloomer, Saltus 
National Outdoor Epee Chain pGAuDs 1—Pieter 
Pitier Wipsbipeton - Fencers Club; 2—A, : 
ea Jr., Fencers Club; 3—J. C. Falkenberg, 
Athletic Clut CUD «or 


“ethene Boe Van 
pore ent Sthletic 
rot oa me ¥. H, eM, Gooatlion, N. we Athteti ¢ Glub. 


Interscholastic F' on, 
Wess it 
Schoo e Bool ie. a ca ol. 


Sword Club, Phi Areketi ion ay Samay ch 

City Bank Club; 3 eM 6 C. i psi Club 

‘oman’s Juntor- ae 

Bovis Bao ya ita fos ollie Saree 5 
ashin; Py 

Brooklyn Pdison encore 


WRESTLING. ; 
PROFESSIONAL, 1927. 


Falls.) 


Winner. © Loser. Winner Place. | D i 
E. Lewis......]W. Munn...| 2 |Chicago|Jan. 4| |J. Londos 1 . ¥...}/Mar.21 
E. Lewis...... Cc. ais tie 2 |Atlanta.|Jan. 7| |J. Stecher... 2-1 |Lo .|Mar.31 
dee ondt.. SM P. McGill. 1 IN. Y...|Jan. 31] |B Wisse. 2-1 |Milw...|Mar.31 
A. 1 |N.Y...|Feb. 13} |J. Londos 1 . |Phila...jApr. .1 , 
J. Ste 3 Browning .| 2-1 |Atlanta.|Feb. 16] |J. Meyers 2 Chicago Apr. it 3) 
WwW. Oem (GPA. {:) ae 1 tN Feb. 16) |J. Stecher 1 jN- reir a 
J 1 IN. Y Feb. 21] |J. Malcewitz 2 |Chicago|Apr. 26 
J. 2-1 |Washtn.| Feb. 25] |J. Stecher 2-1 |Atlanta.|May27 
E, 4 2-1 |Boston .|Feb. 25] |J. Stecher. hila...jAug. 2 
P. J. Mondt....|. 1 |N.°Y...|Feb. 28] |G. Calza.. ES Phila...|Oct. 12 
J. E Utes 1 |Phila...)/Mar. 4 ve Stecher. 1 IN ..|Oct. 24 
J. ini...| 2-1 JN. Y...|/Mar. 7| |J. Stecher a eee b .-|Mar.18 


ie . INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1927 
{ Held at University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 176-Pound Class—Myron Sesit, ‘ Columbia, de- 
‘March 18-19. Results: Scores—Yale and Lehigh ti tied | feated Art Lehr, Lehigh, on a time advantage of 1:55. 
for first place with fourteen points each; Syracuse Heavyweight Class—Jacob Patterson, Syracuse, 
‘and Cornell - Ree for second with twelve points; | defeated Bill Blunt, Yale, in two extra periods on a 

A “Pennsylvania, 8 Columbia, 5; Princeton and Penn | time advantage of 5:49, 

f eee each 3. Individual results by classes, finals: Second Place Matches.* 

Final Matches. = es ee eee eae ee sitteated \ 

“115-Pound Class—Charles Okum, Syracuse, threw | J0Sefson, Cornell, on @ time advantage 0 ' 
126-Pound Class—Bogdan, Penn, won from Lig- ~ 

an Josefson, Cornell, with Clotch and body gett, Penn State, by default. i 


ym 
hold, in 12:02. 
_ 135-Pound Class—Dodd, Yale, threw Heilman, © 
125 Pound Class—James Reed, Lehigh, defeated Lehigh, in 4:10. Ps 


Wallace Liggett, Penn State, on a time advantage of 143-Pound Class—Graham, Princeton, defeated 


127. } 

135-Pound Class—George McDonald, Pennsyl- | Watren, Syracuse, on a time advantage of 1:07. 

1 168-Pound Class—Stantey, Cornell, defeated Pack- at 
Mais defeated Burr Dodd, Yale, on a time advantage ard, Penn State, on referee's decision 


z aa, 175-Pound Class—Stafford, Cornell, defeated Lehr, 
is pound Class—John Geier, Cornell, defeated Lehigh, on a time advantage of 2:2 


\ Oeee Warner, Syracuse, on a time advantage of 1:37. 
: a Heavyweight Class—Blunt, ‘ale, “defeated Litell, 
168-Pound Class—Burr Miller, Yale, defeated Lehigh, on a time ad eof 2:30. 


Charles Packard, Penn State, on a time allowance of | Lebish, on a 
*Loser in second place matches gets third place. : 


By AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION CHAMPIONSHIP. ; 
Held under auspices of Midwestern Association, by Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, March 24-26, 1927 ’ 
‘ First. Second. Third. Class. First. Second. Third. 


Alberts. 147 Ibs. |R. Peg S Grooms. .|C. 


eee 


rE eae . pate): ‘|e. DeMtarsh.|| 160 Ibs: [EC Collins: 

ake Mars! 8. 0) Northrip|E. Forbes. 
A. Holding . H. Boyvey..|D. Dobkins. 175 Ibs. |C. Rule. Tauletee ee Cray. 

A. MorrisonlA. Watson. |G. Bartelma.||Heavyweight|R. Flander. é Strack...{E. Anderson. 


} 


PUCILISM. 


rs receipts of utoat, attracted ‘$2,600,000. reas at 
Tunney received the decision at. the end of the} 8in.................. 

i pepoes pee and about, $1,000,000 as his share of the 

_ Dempsey drew down close to $450,000. 

Purr, SEPTEMBER 22, 1927, CHICAGO. 

; Gené Tunney. Jack Dempsey. 


‘Ghest (Normal) ; . a 
ot (Expanded) Nes tyse. 3 4434 in. 


f AMATEUR BOXING. ned. 
ie Riihtedt Athletic Unton Championships held at Tntercollegiate Championshi h yrac 4 
Boston, April 25-26, 1927. Champions by Classes; | University March 25-26, 1907, Weems fn gets 5 
weight in parentheses), Harry Liebenson, N. Y., eee founds. in parentheses); (115), R. C. Collins, 
12); Thomas Paul, Buffalo, (118); Chris Batalino, | Cordasco, Syracuse: Cay Ne. Navy; (135), Peter 
; eaters. (126); Frank Burke, San Francisco, (135); | (160), Allie Wolff, Penn State: R. Gerrin, “Navy: 
y Lown, New York:, (147); Joe Hanlon, New | Penn’State; Heavyweight, Steve Hamas, Penn Stat 


york (160); George Hoffman, N. Y., (175); Milo Team scores: P : on 
Mallory, San Francisco, heavyweight. sylvania and Mass. eTeok 3 snipe pale Bees ' ee 


Be yy CHAMPIONSHIP HOLDERS, NOVEMBER, 1927. 

tah ti (New Classification.) ; 
VYWEIGHT (over 175 Ibs.) —Gene Tunney. The champions ‘as 

| GIGHTHEAVYWEIGHT (175. Ibs.)—Tommy | 1926, follow: > ibaa ee 2" 3 

‘MIDDLEWEIGHT (160 Ibs.)—Mickey Walker. 

| ‘WELTERWEIGHT (147 lbs.) —Joe Dundee. Heavyweight. . .|Jack Dempsey. 

| LIGHTWEIGHT (135 Ibs.)—-Sammy Mandell. | Lt. Heavyweight 3. Berlenbac 

_ FEATHERWEIGHT (126 Ibs.)—Benny Bass. _ | Middleweight...|Harry G 

_BANTAMWEIGHT (118 Ibs)—Charles Phil | Penewoiscee 

's ee freeiteays . Honthorwelahtts Nes 

"We YWEIG ( 8,)—Fidel La Barba (re-'| Bantamweigh Rosenberg 

ch tired). ‘ Flyweight. — ae ae 3 fai 


VT 
Ta 


a Sporting Events—Boxing. 815 
eee een ee ee 


RING CHAMPIONS. (Old Classification.) 


: HAYS WOH Ts (over 158 Hig P Negev Pa Nelson; 1910-1912, rin Welt wee 

John Sullivan; 1892-1897, James Corbett: | 1914, ‘illie Ritchie; 1914-1917, 

1307-1899, Robert Fitzsimmons; 1890-1906, James | 1917-1925, Benny Leonard: 1926," Mtn 7 Gnas 

J.. Jeffries; 1906-1908, Tommy Burns; 1908-1915, | Rocky Kansas, Sammy Mandell; 1927, Samm 

Jack Johnson; 1915-18, Jess Willard; 1919+1926, | Mandell. : 

Jack Dempsey; 1926+ Gene Tunney. FEATHERWEIGHTS (122 ths.)—1890-1892, no 
IDOLE WRITS (158 lbs.) — 1890+1897, | recognized champion; 1892-1897, George Dixon; 

Robert Fitzsimmons; 1897-1907, Tommy . Ryan: | 1897, Solly Smith; 1898, Solly. ‘Smith end Dave 


1907-1968, Stanley Ketchel; ae Bill Papke and pellvan 1898-1900, George Dixon; 1900-1901,. a 
: Stanley: Ketch cl 1908-191 Stanle Ketenel | Tetry McGovern; 1901- 10g oe Gorbett; 19042 
1911-1913, claimed by Frank $, Mike Gibbons, | 1908, Tommy Sullivan; Abe_ Attell; 


Ed McGoorty and Geo. Chip; 1914-1917, Al MeCoy; feet -1922, Johnny Mebane: 1 O33 denny cit 
1917-1920, a O'Dowd; 1921-23, ra Eugene Criqui, Joinny Dundee; ‘924, ay tee an= 


Wilson, Harry hg! 1924-25, Hatry Greb; 1926, | nounced retirement; 1925-1926 Kid pacman Te 
Tiger Flowers; 1927, Mickey Walker. linquished title; 1927, claimed by Benny 
WELTERWEIGHT (145 1bs.)+—-1890-1898, no ANTAMWEIGHTS (116 ibs.) — 1850-1802, 


recognized 894- . Tommy Ryan; | George Dixon; 1892-1894, no nr ized ch Bion, 
1896-1897, fa q TeGoy: 1898-1800 Billy Smith: | 1894-1898, Jimmy Barry; 1898-1901, no recoenlzes 
1900, Rube Ferns: 1901, Matty atthews and | champion; 1901-1904, Harry Forbes; 1903- 
Rube Ferns; 1901-1604, Joe Walcott; 1904-1908; Frankie Neil; 1905-1907, no recognized ebampton: 
Dixie Kid; 1914-1916, Kid Graves; 1916, Jack | 1907-1913, Johnny Coulon; et heai Yash toe Willian 
Britton; 1917-1918, Ted (Kid) Lewis; 1919-1922, 1916-1920, Pete Herman; 1920-192 cH 
Jack Britton; 1923-1926, Mickey Walker; 1926, | 1921, Pete Herman, Johany Butf; 1922, Jonnny 


Pete Latzo; 1927, Joe Dundee. Buff, Joe Lynch; 1923, 433 Lyneh; 1924, Abe Gold- 
LIGHTWEIGHTS (133 Ibs, == 1880-1893 Jack | stein, Eddie Martin; 925, Hddie Martin, a 
Kid Lavigne; 1895-1902, | Rosenberg; 1926, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg; 


McAuliffe; 1893-1899 
Frank Etne; 1002-1808, Joe Gahs; 1808-4910" vacant. ok 


LARGEST CHAMPIONSHIP BATTLE GATE RECEIPTS. 


Date. 


Repeat, > acu) Miho Bubs. cic cc kes (Eee eb eT ici, Weir: a je , 
$ “3 eno, Nev. § : ’ 
si 40 1920-. . yok ' mo . |New York City. re 200, 
New York City. . ver 59, 
. (New York City... <.-s0s% 1,52 


March 25, joie’ os 
24, 18 


shee e eee 


2 New parts TAGS) ae se ne ine x i ‘ 
" INew York City. 2720015 


26, os “ . Dundee 
‘an! ie Luseon *INew Yo City: 


Co ae Re 


sf 
x 
Ve 
se 13 
der (10) ae 
1 rol { 
x. ey Rey 
eS rg BH ees ‘G9) N.Y. City vy 
; - Pappaport cranton igh 
Feb. PLewods). |N, ¥. City Fi 
fe reb. orman (4) |Chicago . 
Feb. on 
. ar N. Y. Cit 
o N.Y. Cit. 
shar runes 
R.Chay 
Godfrey |M,Muan N. Y, City 


besten J. Risko (10) _ |Cleveland An 
Ce saan N, ¥. c ty iy 
5, Martines F-Renault(ig) 1 ee Pb 
eens j 18k9 (10). OR wee 
fae Fe aos 

j Berienback eas 1) N. ¥: Gt City 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY CRICKET 
ASSOCIATION. 


P. 1; W.| L.;D. 


.Club.. 


OGRE a a siaase diene’ = 21.712 
*Breseehtt at Athletic Club 12} 9] 3 
Newark ... 12} 6] 5 
Fordham 12}'5} 6 
Union County . 12} 4) 5 
Staten Island . 12} 3 | 7 
Columbia Oval 12} 218 


BATTING (FIRST FIVE). 
Batsmen and Club. .{ N.O. | H.S.| R. | Ave. 


R.A. Wiles, are 9 3 67x|200/33 .33 
“EL Foster, Brooklyn. . 8 1 9x}178/25 43 
J. L. Poyer, Brooklyn. . | 12 2 71x|225/22 .50 
R. G. Ormsby, Fordham | 10 }..... 88 1204/20 .40 
R.Maepherson,Cres.A.C. | 10 1 44 4181/20.11 


xDenotes not out. 


BOWLING (FIRST FIVE). 
“Bowlers and Clubs. B. 1] R.] W.] Ave. 


P.'B. Green, Brooklyn.......... 385}112] 26} 4.30 
-H. Poyer, Brooklyn... ...... 536}153} 29] 5.26 
H. R. Flick, Union | County.....: 506/191) 32} 5.97 
W. Boxill, Newark............. 819/339] 51] 6.65 
COA. EF. ewburts: Staten Island|481}175) 26’ 6-73 


<, Brooklyn Cricket: Club-also-won the championship 
_ of the Metropolitan District Cricket League. 

A team of Bermuda (colored) cricketers nae a 
‘series of games in. New York; won 6, lost 1, drawn 2. 
E. Swainson headed the batting and bowling averages. 
‘The following scored centuries: E. Swainson and 
Cyull Enilnots, one each. 


get 


Worla’s ‘Indtotduat Free Rifle—M. M. Hartmann, 
zerland, 1,105x1,200, first; Zimmenman, Switzer- 
1,083x1,200, .second. 
ld’'s Free Rifle Team—Switzerland, 5,379x6,000, 
first; Sweden, 5,309x6,000, second. 
World's 22: Calibre Team—United States, 7,807x 
8, oo first; sae Britain, 7,803, second. : 
ene nal Individual Rifile—R. M. Cutts, Jr., 
Baek cp 00. neste M. M. Works, 291x300, second. 
National Individuat Pistol—B. H. Harris, 272x300, 
rst; Capt. J. Lienhard, 268x300, second. 
_. National Rifie Team—U. 8. Infantry, 2,838x3,000, 
firs S. Marine Corps, 2, Penne 000, second. 
a Nationat aie Team—U.S . Marine Corps, 1,259x 
U.S. Cavalry, 1,238x3, 000, second. 
: Neittonal Individual Police Pistor—c. W. Roth, 
Toledo Police, 272x300, first: C. Sanderson, De- 
“trott, Police, 272x300 second. 
tional Police Pistol Team—Portland, Oregon 
Police eam, 1 ¢ Toaxt, 200 first; Los Angeles Police, 
7 mn 
aes i Long Bite np euorues Cup)—Lt. ne A 
Hohn, U. A 754 100, first; Gunnery Sgt. B. G. 


Betke, U: s MC , second. 
Nationa’ ae Bore ae H. McGarity, D. C. Civ., 
00, . Randle, Texas cect 833x1,000, 


second. , 
Individual Peed A. L. Lae 
yeesneas, first; _Capt. K. L. Berry, parte 4x225, 


nd. 
Ophand Champtonship (Nacy)—W. C. Haack, 
Be Calif. Civ., 96x100, first; Lt. A, . Lane, Engineers, 
eR IES, § second. 
Pe ne BP. nestdom s—Corpl. O. J. Tobey, U. 8. M. C., 
Y tt 
"National Archery Association Championship. 
ra! SAS: the forty-seventh annual tournament of the 
_ National Archery Association, held at Soldiers Field, 
_ Boston, Mass., Aug. 23-26, 1927, P. W. Crouch, of 
: B spa cae Siac te » won the men’s championship, 
letermin y addi ther scores and hits in 
both the Double York t and a enble American Rounds. 
_ Although Dr. Crouch was defeated in the Double 
_ American Round by R. P. Elmer of Wayne, Pa.,- yet 
he had sufficient lead in the Double York ‘Rourid to 
win the Rionship. 
' There was a spirited contest for women’s cham- 
pionship honors between the defending champion, 
ef orothy hen of Brookline, Mass. (for- 
 merly Miss Dorothy D. Smith of Newton Center, 
tae | Mass. Ds Aan: Mrs. Robert Johnson of Los Angeles; 


: CRICKET. ' ; 
By F. Fitzmaurice Kelly: tae ae 


RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING MATCHES, 1927. 


ARCHERY. 


There were no Halifax cup games “played: in 
Philadelphia during the season. 

The annual match between Oxtord and Cambridge 
Universities was won by Cambridge. Lancashire 
won the English county championship. ; 

J. B. Hobbs has scored 147 centuries in first class 
cricket, which is a record, and as he has scored 20 in 
minor games, his total is now 167, the only other — 
eae having @ 150 or ap to their credit are 
Dr. a Grace (217), C. B. Fry and Major E.G. 
Wve ard 3 

wees highest individual score in the United States — 

ring the season meee made by C. C. Morris, 146, 
EF Philadelphia, and H. Bunting in Canada, 236 
not out at Vancouver, British Columbia. 

. Davis, bowling for Windsor against Border 
Aeeprante at Windsor, Canada, secured all ten wick=- 
ets in an inning for 27 runs. ; 

The Western Canada Tournament (Vancouver, 
B. C., Aug., 1927), was won by the British Columbia 
team 


Best peeers in the United States and Canada, 

are by G. S. Patterson’s eleven playing against A. 
M. Woods's eleven at Philadelphia, scoring 689 
runs, in 1894. Australia against Vancouver scored 
633 ‘for ek wickets in 1913. _ J. B. 5 ex scored 
344 runs for Belmont against Merion B. 
W. Robertson, 206, not out, and A. 
118, not out, scored 340 runs in partnership with: 
out the loss of a wicket at San Francisco in 1894, 
Smallest score, America 0, against Roseville at 
Guttenberg, N. J., in 1897. The smallest score 
in an international’ match in United States, West 
Indians 13- against Australians, 1913. Smallest 
score in Canada, Winnipeg 6, against. Australians, 
1913. Largest score in the Metropolitan District 
Cricket League championship, New Jersey Athletic 
Club 385 runs pe five Bay against Manhattan, 
at Bayonne, N. J., 1897. 


192x200, first; Lt. R. T. Presnell, U. 8. M. C.; 1955" 
ay Sere | 50 feet—G. B. Ellis, Northfield, V: 

e, ee or 
Banoo first, Mike Altman, Luverne, Iowa, 597x008 


egy 
e, 75 feet—Henry C. Wright, Fresno, 
cant tr Boge60 first; T. K. Lee, Dining ‘Ala, 


598x600, second. 60 feet Fr ord 
‘eam, ‘eet—Frankfo _Arsenal 

Rifle Club, Phila., Pa., © 2/938x3,000, ;. Seattle 

Rifle and Revolver Club, "Seattle, Wash., 208 935x3, 000, 


second. . 
Gi Rijie Team, 75 feet—Roberts Island Rifle 
Club, .Stockton, Calif., 2,499x3,000, first; Dayton 


Rifle and Revolver Club, Dayton, Ohio, 2,928x3 000, 


second. } 
Individual ae B. Northfield, Vt. 0 
597x600, first; T. R. Barnes, Stanton st f 
600, second. 
Intercollegiate _ Team—University of . Misso1 


uri, 
Columbia, Mo., 2,970x3, $,000,, first; George Wash: 
ton rae y. Wash n, D. CG... 5,943x3, 006, 


coe aera h School, P: dena, Bi 
eees. 000, first; Weta High “School, 44 
DO lene eae oes ae 
ic—Richar uss, etrott, 
Mich., 400-345, first; Mary War Cc 
se et oe eee ee 

‘oor Sm ore— . Moore, New. Gumtioe f 

“and, Ohio, 799x800, first; T. K. Lee, Birmingham, — 
aes 96800, ‘second. en x j 

Sma ‘ore Team—Dayton Rifle and. Rev 
Club, Fen ee Qhio, 1,969x2,000, ane Seals 
Gun Club, Kings Mills, Ohio, 1,957x3,000. pecond>), 


Calif. Mrs. Johnson finally won by a mall ; 
a2 A rad a ee iH marae 
e Dou and 

Columbia ounde ¢ National Double 
é Junior championship for boys uni sixteen 

was won by Ware Lynch of Greetiwich, get ak 

ih her ed Cagnplonship.—_ The annual tourna- 

e Eastern Arche ssoci, 

at Deerfield, Mass., June 30 and sae Jul a has Bel 

W. Crouch of Newton Cen’ 

the men's champlonsh, 


but, 
ie Dou also 


records in both’ 
American Round. 


The officers of the National ‘Archéry. pee ee D tor 


1928 are: President—Gen. I. Thord-Gray, Greem 
Conn.; Secretary-Treas ‘Smit 
Old South Building, Bose ure Tha iaete 


ib 
Town Elec. D | Spectat Qualifications Required ‘Persons Disqualified (Other Th 
(Other Than Citizenship). Felons, Idiots and Insane). = 


LscRes Seararpe cee seer ome ae | er Ce RE ULM 
-{8 mos.|3 mos.|Property, or able to read and Bribery, malfeasance, election 
{ bs ge) and employment. Poll -ft vagrants, tramps (con- 

vie 


malfeasance, Chinese. 


ersons under guardianship. 
Good moral character, ability to Bribery, dueling. 
read Constitution 


-|---.--|30 dys|Read Constitution and writename. eer paubees U. 8. soldiers 


sai 
-|-+++--|30 dys/Ability to read Constitution and|Bettors on election, bribery, duel- 
write name. Payment of poll ing, under guardianship, mal- 
tax (certain beste Lda Ya feasance. 
: Ability to read and write Delinquent taxpayers. 
++..--/10 dys}Must be registered Election crimes, teachersot poly 
amy, persons having guardias 
Oe oe Soy eee ECR Cee oe Penitentiary convicts. 
8/30 dys|Must be registered...... che. Violators of election laws. | 
le 10 dys|Must be registered U. S. soldiers and sailors. ¢ 
MYO, CHS 5.5,ho. coed Peewee eee Bribery, persons under guardian- 
’ ship, duelists, take, c) eee 
charged officials 
ibery. 


registered. . 
-|6 mos. |6 mos./6 mos.| Ability to read Constitution and|Election crimes, paupers, persons he 
write Name. Poll tax. under guar dianship. 
6 mos. |20 oe 20 we 20 oye bee Indians may Ls beg Se Sp pn dt aie : 
.---|6 mos. |30 8}30 8/30 dys|Civ: may vo ersons under guar an Dp, un- > 
° ofa oe civilized Inatans; U. 8. soldiers 
sailors. - 
.-|Ability to read or bee pl Con- pecan dueling, delinquent tax ‘ 
stitution. Poll 


" Soldiers and sailors, paupers. 
Indians. 


U. S. soldiers and sailors. 
mes Indians on reservations; 


.}Ability to read Constitution and|Paupers, non-taxpayers. Vs 
write one line. ae 


ae Untnced Indians. 
Bettors on elections, bribery. 


UJ. 8. soldiers and sailors. 
mos./30 dys|30 dys|Must beregistered;read and write Non-native Indians, persons op 
in poor houses, except Feder: 
uired i Solas Saal ancien Lema e 
.]30 days in district requir n ers ani ors, ene. 
schoolelections. Property. Must) Registration required. _ 
beabletoreadand writeEnglish. * 


ty, $ 34 $7 annum. Briere. pau under 

: r 

ae ees ese fee indiana 6 Parar ie 
agansett 


a a6 
9 eat ee under guardianship. ki re 7 
Oy ae 


tenet ees e eee 


a ‘ust be registered. 
eae 1213 mos. /3 mos. B tenet Good Se must take free-|Election bribery. 
man’s 0a 


: Ability to read Constitution, un-|. 
r...|60 dys|10 dys/10 dys' sey to ead Constetion 


y tests were Legis- | Massachusetts, 1857; Mississippi, New 
ad a in the folowing years ach foeraite, 1902; New York, 1921; ae Caco 
1900; Cali : ie 
1876 (the te aor in effect in 1926). 3 none, Dakota, 1896; sokiahom 10, Oregon, tiv 
4 Di 1897; Georgia, arolina, 1 Me 
i pape - 1888; Mane 892. ington, 1896; Wowie t 9, ae 4 : 


‘shall lose a represe 
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CORTE CAS CNY MONET Pere - 


APPORTIONMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


(Ratios under the Constitution and at each census, 1790. to 1910, by States. 


Source: 


Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce.) 
Rattos UNDER Consnseiiaa AND CENSUSES.” 


i | 


| 


Reports of mee M; 


Gon: 1790.| 1800.|1810.]1820.11830:]1840.]1850.]1860.]1870.| 1880. }1890.)1900. 1910. — 


tion. 
— a ao ho peareael enaPans aneserae nkeam eeaiean! Weare (RSC! Nein 
STATE. ; ; . ; o eal 8 4 a s b 
Se te due ee ie g 3/31); )/ a] a) 4] 8 
J > ra Ss e ty r) ra) t ral el 60 2 = 
& 6 or) oO . st De a ca) bi i} le} & a 
ee REPRESENTATION, 


AJR DAMIAe eine caress ac |istetatove ie opr ate 1 3 
Ta Va) 80 Uris ic HOE IO ROE een ee no ry TA SSrten IRR Paras 
Arkansass.. 2... ].. lab. e. Meat terel state eal eck oie 
California.,... i 5 ope pie 
Golorado... 


Ma 
8 
ot 
y= 
is) 
= 
4 
ma 


Maine. . 
Maryland. . ae 6 
Massachusetts. . 8], 
BVINGUIZ OTs Siolete'o efoto s ofc one steve 


' Minnesota...... ioe icyou he-sieegen Be Seve ey RE In 


atisissipvr Bila byete, Wore arsed Mp chstab'els sé 1 1 
WHE ig S55 3 Se ea! ines CParecd 2,909 1 

Montana s 

eet 


6 
North Carolina, . 5 10 12 13 13 13 9 


BATT it O43) eS a eS Pee, ey Fr 
Ohio 1 d 


for) 
it 
be 
is 
o 
iS} 
i 
nw 
a 
od 
ie} 
no 
o 
no 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
So. Carolina... 


© 
© 


Totals. lies 7765 | 106 142 | 186 | 213 | 242 232 | 237 os 293 | 
Since the taking of the ene: of 1920 Re but Be 
he 


have Sean! Nererat efforts in the House of 
Sentatives to pass a ‘3 teapoortionm ment bill posed on 
that census as provi ‘or under Article I., Section 
2, paragraph 3 of the Constitution. All had failed 
up ve the end of 1927, If the present membership 
“ 435 should be retained, and_ reapportionment 
ased on that, these States heed be entitied to 
baa tional representatives: California, 3 Connecti- 
cut, 1; Michigan, 2; New Jersey, 1; North Carolina, 
1; Onio 2; Texas, 1; Washirgton, 1. These States 
would jose representatives: Indiana, 1; Lowa, 1; 
1; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 1; Maine, 1; 
Mississippl, 1;, Missouri, 2; Nebraska, 1; Rhode 

Vermont, 1, 

If reapporticnment is arranged so Haas no States 
DES it would necessary 
to fix the ratio at 218,986 and tease the mem- 
bership of the house to 483, Twenty-three 
State delegations would tyes. t be unchanged and 
the ee woud Ret 5; 
Near? 2:"Mich., 4 


Conn,, 1 > 3; Md,, oo 

Minn., "M.. 43 N. sé "4s NLC. 23 
Ohio, - Oxla,, 1: Ore., b Penn., 28 5 oe PO ag Ts 
Tex., Va. “f, 1: Wash, 


» dan 

The House by a vote of 265 io" 87 on vba 8, 1926, 
on a vote regarding procedure refused t ruct 
the Census Committee to report a Teappor 


Membership of House under census of 1850 w: 
increased from 233 to 234 by act of July en been 
membership under census of 1860 was increased 
from 233 to 241 by act of March 4, 1862; membersh bP 
under census of 1870 was originally fixed at 2 
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332 | 357 | 391 | 435 


by act of ay 30, 72. 

a ranan: such as shown 2. sas was as- 
sii Bi a, after fen. (1800) Ont unde ati 
lower eae pes Te (1800, 


me: Towa, Ce is.; (1850) Minn., 
Neb., Nev. Ree Col.; (1880) Idaho, Mont., 
8. D, Wash,, Wyo.; (1890) Utah; (1900) 


Ariz. and a Mex. were included in apportion- 
wusgy under 1910 census, in anticipation ot becom- 


ing States. 

peti apportionment: of seven members under 
1810 census was included in the 20 mempers origi- 
nally assigned to Mass. but eee to Maine after 
it became a Statr, March 1 BPO. 

The ratio under the const vat oe one Repre- 
sentative in Congress for eac yore: 
Thereafter, the ratios, as deter: 
cennial censuses, were as Solloner A B64, 
to each 33, 


eee % 


d Virginia. The orig 

lows: Georgia, 3; aan Hetero tol 

shite, 3; New Jersey, 4: New York, 6; North Cates 

aes Ve ennaywanla. 8; Rhode Island, 1; and Sou 
arolina, 5. 


inal quotes ur ihe sehen 


panies elinaciteniiatbe “: 
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- Porto Rico. -- 


Republican State Chairmen and Vice ‘Chairwomen. 
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REPUBLICAN STATE CHAIRMEN AND VICE CHAIRWOMEN. 


State. Chairman. Vice Chairwoman. 
ae eteties Eas Hu: Reynolds, Moulton Hotel, Birmingham Mrs. Lucinda Atkin Heflin. 
FONG. cis «<0 H. Corbett, 120 Washington St., Tucson. Mrs. Florence Hampton, 1540 W. - 
Hdatrs, 325 Luhrs Bldg., hoenix. ton St., Phoenix. * NCS 
Mes. Roocrt E. Talley, Jerome. 
Arkapsas..... Geo. L. Mallory, Little Rock. Mrs. A. E. Townsend, Little Rock. ; 
California.... Chas. L. Neumiller, Stockton. Hdqtrs., Kohl Mrs. Elizabeth Kneese, San Mateo. 
Blag., San Francisco. 
Colorado..... John R. Coen, Sterling. Hdqtrs., Brown Mrs. Helen Bell, Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver. . - Denver. in ae Palaces, Sate 
Connecticut. . J. hg ely eo Canaan. Hdgtrs., Allyn Miss Katherine Byrne, Putnam. 
ouse, ord. 
Delaware... . in, D. Denney, Dover. Hdgatrs., Delaware Lena R. Anderson, Ellendal 
Trust Blaog., Wilmington. : ~ 
Florida... ... George Wentworth, Pensacola. Mrs, Grace Barry Wise, Jacksonville. 
Georgia...... Roscoe Pickett, Jasper. 
Idaho... .... Jobn McMurray, Oakley. Hdgtrs., Boise. 


Tilinois....... G._J. Johnson, Paxton. 


Hdatrs., Congress 
Hotel. Chicago. 


Mrs. Vivian Wheatcraft, 319 Severin Hotel. 

Miss Martha McClure, Mt. Pleasant. 

Mrs. O. M. Babcock, Atchison. 

Mrs. A. T. Hert, Republican Natl. Com.; 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Jane T. Perrin, Arabi. 


Mrs. Eva C. Mason, Dover-Foxcroft. 


Indiana. ..... Clyde A. Walb, La Grange. Hdatrs., 319 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis 

Towa........ Willis L. Stern, Logan. Haatrs., Fleming 
Bldg., Des Moines. 

Kansas...... Seth G. Wells, Erie. Hadatrs., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka. 

Kentucky.... R.W. Hunter, Providence. Hdatrs., Republic 
Bldg., Louisville. 

Louisiana.... Jas. L. Higgins, 529 Bermuda St., New 
Orl’ns. Hdgtrs., 810 Union St., New ‘Orl'ns. 

Maine....... Daniel F. Field Phillips. Headqtrs., 504 
Clapp Mem. Blag., Portland. 

..- Galen L. Tai Federal Bl Baltimore. 
Shean Mark all mail ‘ Personal. ye tedatrs., 208: 7 


111 Hearst Tower Bidg., Baltimore. 
Massachusetts Francis Prescott, Grafton. Hdqtrs., Lawyers’ 


Bldg., 11 Beacon St., Boston. 
Michigan.... Gerrit J. Diekema, Holland. Hdatrs., 502 
Lawyers’ Blag., Detroit. 
Minnesota.... Ludwig I. Roe, Montevideo. Hdatrs., St. 


Francis Hotel, Minneapolis. 
oo .. M.H. Daily, Jackson. 


Missouri. .... Henry Kiel, St. Louis. Hdqtrs., American 
Hotel, St. Louis. 
Montana..... Frank A. Hazlebaker, Dillon. 


Nebraska... . Harry E. Sackett, Beatrice. Hdgatrs., Lindell 
Hotel, Lincoln. 

was ate Andrew Haight, Reno. 

N. Hampshire Thomas P. Cheney, Laconia. Hdqtrs., 89 N. 


Main St., Concord. - hie 
w Jersey... E._C. Stokes, Trenton. dqtrs., 1 
Been? Hanover St., Trenton. 
New Mexico.. Hog Wie aah Fe. Hdgtrs., Renehan 
York.... Geo “ee Mc Pa Amsterdam. Hdgtrs., 9 
ts ee Ee bist St., New York City. 
N. Carolina.. Brownlow Jackson, Hendersonville. 
N. Dakota... B. F. Spalding, Fargo. 
Ohio.......-. Fred W. Warner, Marion. Hdatrs., Neil 
House Arcade, Columbus. a ah. 
Oklahoma... . D. Shear, Oklahoma City. ia 
; i mort 36 Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma Ci - 
Oregon....--- aan T Seales, Portland. Hdatrs., Imperial 
Ivania ar ston, Fe k Bl a Abt h. 
ennsy . W.L. Mellon, ¢) pe “Hales . 
: slan vities C is seg oad Se Pl era 36 
Cc. lence. 
Rhode Island. We itler Exch. P Providence. 
Carolina... Joseph W. Tolbert, Greenwood. 
ri Dakota.... George W- Wright, Huron. Hdqtrs., Huron. 


H. Clements, Knoxville. Hdatrs., 232 
Avraxwell House, Nashville. 


e Nolte, Hadatrs., 201 South- 
aaa 
Carl Marcusen, Price. Hdatrs., Hotel Utah, 


Joseph L. Crupper, Falls Church. 


Sam R. Sumner, Wenatchee. Hdatrs., 6630 
White Bldg., Seattle. 
ay Gehan P. O. Box 1150, 


Jo efitingto John 


eyenne. Haatrs., 410 First 
“Wyoming... - Lae Cc. Spender, Ch one aa 
‘Dist. of Col... Scat J. Prescott, Washington. 
Martinez Nadal, care Hon. R, H. Todd, San 


Juan. 


Mrs. Frank R. Batchelder, 11 Massachusetts 
Ave., Worcester. 


Mrs. Jacob Stekette, Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. J. K. Campbell, Slayton. 


Mrs. Lida Allen Oldham, Oxford. 
Mrs. Lou Cunningham, Bolivar. 


Mrs. Frank Bartos (1st Dist.), Helena. 
Miss Elizabeth Ireland (2d Dist.), Havre. 


Fannie DeBow, Coleridge. 


Mrs. Harry W. Spaulding, Manchester. 

Mrs. Marca Baker, 43 Crescent Road, | 
Madison, N. J. 

Mrs. Frank oF Parker, Santa Fe. 


Miss Sarah Butler, 2 W. 46th St., New 
York City. 


Mrs. Mary Settle Sharp, Greensboro. — 


Senator Nettie B. Longhead, Vernon Manor , ‘< 
‘Apts., Cincinnati. 
Mrs. J. C. Pearson, Marshall. ’ ie | 


Mrs. E. C. Giltner, 771 Everett St., Portland. 
Mrs. Worthington Scranton, 300 Monroe 


Ave., Scranton. 
Mrs. Louise A. Olney, Pasteawiie: 


Mrs, F. W. Ratham, Winner. ; ta 
Mrs. Beulah Hughes, Murphreesboro. ; 


Mrs, J, C. Griswold, 215 Hollywood Ave. Rae 
Min "yeese Cannon, Salt Lake City. uit 
Mrs, Jeannette Morrell, Ogden 1" 
Mrs. Florence Ransom, Castleton 


Mrs. M. H. Caldwell, Roanoke. 
Mrs. G. N. Campbell, Kalama. 


Mrs. chan be A. Williams, 730 M ae, Wheeling. 


Mrs. Katherina A. Morton, Cheyenne. 
Mrs. Virginia White Speel, 1755 N 8t; 
Washington, 


Election ‘Re 


Ne er ee “ALABAMA. 
‘(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920, 
1924. 1920. 
Counts. “ Caol- La : Hard- 


Davis, |’ idge,. | Fol’te, | Cox, ing, Davie, 
Dem, Hee Prog. | Dem. Dem. 


Lauderdale. 
Lawrence... 


3 | |Limestone..- 


Talladega... 
Tallapoosa. . 
Tuscaloosa. 


0}|Winston..., 
Total.... 


_ Governor (1926)—Graves, Dem,, 94,331; Bingham, Rep., 21,606. 
Poe a. Se Boner hey ae Black, Dem 91 801; Bes Rep., 21, rs 
nrg U.S. Senator (1924)—Heflin, Dem., .560; Lathrop, Rep., 39,818. 
ghar Governor (1922)—Brandon, Dem., tie 798; Street, Rep., 31, "561 Barber, Soc., 14,274. 
¢ PAST VOTE si ALABAMA. 
80 (Ges Hancock, Dem., 91,185; Garfield, Rep., Pres, Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, 
8 6,221; Weaver Greenback, 4/642. 008 Ses: Bee Prob,, "61 13: Beate It 8 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 93,951; Blaine, Rep., 1908 
LS. St. John, Proh., 612; Butler, Greenback, 


n, 
117,320; Harrison Debs, 
97; Fisk, Proh., 583. 7 u, S.__Sen. 


Soc., 
+ a Rep., 12, er 
es,), Cleveland, Dem, + 138, pi Harriso: . 
<3 con Weaver, People's 85,1 fe see Wilso’ fe season, SoG LSS, 
es Bryan, Dem. and People's orgie (wu. a Sen.), Dem . 
6; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) ; 0 (Pres.), Cox, mag 63,204 1 Hardt ng, Re 
_ McKinley, Rep., 54,737; Levering, tok. 2,147. Pr ya. mie Bese Boe» 2,3 ra 
00 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., 20° (U. 154,608; D. 77, 
eeanky, Proh., 2,762. eet ie oss. " 


, Cleveland, Dem, 


ARIZONA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924, 


—Hunt, Dem., 39,979; Clark, Rep., 39, 580. 
(1926, —Hayden, Dem., 44,591; C Soares Rep., 31,845, 
wend 38, tee Heard, Rigs .» 37,571. 


Hunt, Dem., 37,210: C 6) , 
(1922)—A'shurst, Dem., 39 cond all den. 0 eee 21,358. 
i PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA. bie 
Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep.,} 1918 Pre Dem., 25,588; rep, 25997: S00.,, 


Wilson, 
ht 326 hep 8 Be pc oe Peak 


Faria Cab." . 
oc, 317d | 1920 0 (Gor), Dem., 31,682; ittep. Bp, 


16 vison here poe 170; Hugh , Rep., 
ae Hanly, Proh., Benton, & c. 3.173 
8'Gor), Dein 27, dab sRep., 27,97 


oak are Election Returns—Arkansas. 


; 821 
a a I ae Let ee a ee ae ee eee NS 
. | : ARKANSAS. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 
CounTIES. COUNTIES. Cool- La Hard- 
idge, | Fol'te, | Cox, ing, 
Rep. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. 
Arkansas... ‘Lincoln. .. . 5 388 
Ashley igo |Little River 46 Sen ea 
wean 3 gan. .... 529). 1,840} 1,87 
Benton Lonoke 62] 1,71 bar 
Boone..... Madison 98) 1,463) 1,715 
Bradley. Marion 201 744 371 
Calhoun... Miller. .... 440) 1,544 836 
Carroll Mississippi 86} 1,809) 1,050 
Chicot..... Monroe. ... 3 101 834 91 
lark. Yo cs aoe m'y ’ 91 430 611 
AY. f..c0 5 Nevada. 186} 1,220) 1,292 
Cleburne. . . Newton. 68 48 828 
Cleveland . . Ouachita 42) 1,307} 1,141 
Columbia Perry. 144 738 59 
Conway Phillips 70| 1,965 868 
Craighead ke... 72 847 921 
Crawford. . Poinsett 148) 1,201 663 
Crittenden... ‘olk.. . 229) 1,208] 1,173 
tees 6 Pope...... 196; 2,080} 1,117 
allas... Prairie. 65 962 841 
lesha..... 360 || Pulaski... . 1,187} 6,505) 3,71 
IDTeW: 65... Randolph. . 47| 1,412 65: 
Faulkner. Saline...... 141} 1,206 405 
bin. sans 146 771 75 
Ont. te. < AS ae 109 594| 1,070 
Garland Sebastian, 859] 3,852] 2,492 
_ Grant...... Sevier...... 276| 1,234 599 
7 Greene.. OPD.S. cas 56 995 400 
J Hempst’d St. Francis 62| 1,252 903 
Hot Spring Stone...... 56 516 367 
Howard... Union..... 2561 1,763 491 
Indep’nce. - Van Buren 87| 1,440) 1,381 
LT Bae Washingt'n 330| 2,637) 2,118 
Jackson. . White. .... 282) 2,083 yo41 
r Jefferson Woodruff. 31 5049 43 
‘ Johnson. York. . sn G.. 96} 1,925 * 
Lafayette. [ee rea 
Lawrence. Total 84,795) 40,564 13,173|107,408 71,117 
2 Governor (1926)—-Martineau, Dem., 116,735; Bowers, Rep., 35,879. 
’ U. S. Senator (1926)—Caraway, Dem., 28,166; Jones, Rep., 5,048. 
Governor (1924)—Terral, Dem., 100,606; Grabiel, Rep., 25,154. 
U. 8. Senator (1924)—Robinson, Dem., 100,408; Cole, Rep., 36,163. 
Governor (1922)—McRae, Dem., 99,987; Grabiel, Rep., 28,056. 
PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS. ; 1 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, .Dem., 66,775; Garfield, | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep! 


j 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 72,927; Blaine, 
’.  Rep., 50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847. 

1888 oa: Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison, 
ee 60,245; Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 
Labor, 10,761. 

3 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland. Dem., . 87,834; Harrison, 

ae Rep., 46,974; Weaver, People's, 11,831; Bidwell, 
5 Proh., 120. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
aoe cKinley, Rep., 37,512; Levering, Proh., 


* Rep., 42,436; Weaver, Greenback, 4,079. 
r 

ao 

7 

; 


z 

yg UNITED STATES 
ty The United States Coast Guard was created 
by Act of Congress, approved Jan. 28, 1915, by 


combining therein the Revenue Cutter Service, 
* organized Aug. 4, 1790, and the Life Saving Ser- 
ht vice, which latter was operated in connection with 
ts the Revenue Cutter Service, but on June 18, 1878, 
was erected into a separate organization under 
_ the Treasury Department. At the close of the 
i fiseal year ended June 30, 1927, there were in com- 
mission in the Coast Guard 17 cruising cutters 
of the first class and 16 of the second class, 25 
Guard destroyers, 37 harbor cutters, and harbor 
Taunches, 13 100-foot and 198 75-foot patrol boats, 33 
125-foot patrol boats, and 7 other patrol boats, 39 
open et Thi 


boats and 73 cabin picket boats. ere 
were commission 3 floating section bases and 18 
shore section bases. The Coast Guard stations in 
an active status at the close of the year numbered 
252. pet stated, the principal duties of the 
Coast 


to vessels in distress and 
; destruction or removal 


44,770; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. bh 
1904 aaah Parker, Dem., 64,434; Rooseyelt, Rep. 
46,860; Sw: 


allow, Prob., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
1 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, Ws 
56,760: Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs, Soc., 5,842. 


21,673; Debs, Soc., 


8,153. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,148; Hughes, Pare 
47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soc., 6,999. 

.), Cox, Dem., 107,408; Harding, Rep.; 
71,117; Debs, Soc., 5,111. { 

1920 (U. 8S. Sen.), Dem., 126,477; Rep., 65,381. 


COAST GUARD. 


} 

navy in time of war or when the President shal? 
so direct; enforcement of law and regulation gove 
erning anchorage of vessels in navigable waters; 
enforcement of law relating to quarantine and 
neutrality; suppression of mutinies on merchant 
vessels; enforcement of navigation and other laws 
pavertiog merchant vessels and motor boats; er- 
orcement of law to provide for safety of life on 
navigable waters during regattas and marine parades; 
protection of game and the seal and other fisheries 
in Alaska, etc.; enforcement of sponge-fishin, 


international ice patrol in the vicinity of the Grand 


for cadets covers three 
\ 


law; » 


- possible, to secure suitable home life for every 


B28 LVECHION HELUTNS—-UGLT OTHIA. 7 7 
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President (1924)—Paris, Proh., 18,365. 
hat ad £1926)—Wardell, Dem., 282,451; Young, Rep., 814,815; Sinclair, Soc., 45,972. 
S. Senator (1926)—Enliott, Dem., 391,599; Shortridge, Rep., 670,128. 

Galitornis voters in 1924 fixed the salaries of members of the State islature at $100 a month, pay- 
able monthly in even numbered years; they authorized boxing and wrestling, limiting boxing to twelve 
rounds and creating an Athletic Commission. They authorized an annual educational poll tax of 35 on 
males over twenty-one and under fifty years 

* Governor (1922)—Woolwine, eu, 347,530: Richardson, Rep., 576,445; Horr, Soc., 41,4 
if ee By poration (1042) Pearson, Dem.; 215,748; Johnson, Rep., 564,422; Needham, Pron., 70,748; 
nelair, Soc., 56, 

California in 1922 voted to enforce the Prohibition Amendment and the Volstead act; a proposal to 
repeal the State Prohibition Law was voted down by the people in November, 1926. 

PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA. ‘ 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 40,718. Rep., 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs., Soc.} 
Grant, Rep., 54,020; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 1,050, 19nt er y, TP a eo iob fae 3 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Rep. eS.), arker. em., osevelt; 
78,614; Gooper, Greenback, 44. uf Rep... 205.526; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc.; 

Di . 
see ates: Wenner Gromanck 9,362.0 °°" | 0 ebay Bion Pind Bele, Se ag 
. ebs, Soc., 
out (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem.,; 89, 288: Blaine, 1912 ‘(Pres.), = 283,436: Tatt, “Rep., 


Rep:,; 102,416; St, Joh: Proh., 2,920; Butler, e 

x pack, 2,017. n, Shani. Heosaveli. ‘prog. 283,610;| Debs, Soc.. 
88 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, 16 (Pr \ 
Rep., 124,816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., 1018 ee PE ces 2) 898. Beat aoe 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison, 1916 (U. Ss. Sen.), Dem., 277,852; Rep. and Prog.; 


ae ae ere oe People’ 8, 38, 311; Bid- ihe tes ye 49, 341; ‘Proh., Ps 5707, 5 
Pape OV.), eat and Proh., 3; 4 3 
ee AGov), Dem» 111 111,942; Rep., 110,738; Pop., 1980, Pre Me ene Bs pits eo * TOT 
7304; on , 5 res.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Hardi R 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, ci La and sie ad A wl 400, Watkins, Proh., 25, 204; are Scoe 


144,618; PE ab aes: 1 L age oe i 84.679 
¢Kinley, ep evering, Proi., 2'573. 920 (o. S. Sen.), Dem., 371,580; ig = 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, Proh., 57,768; Roe, 36,545. cee Ses bap 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF AMERICA. 
The main purpose of the committee is, so far as | ona. ae in ad York in May, 1925, to which 
ates were n' 
normal child; to prevent the placing of normal in the U were hp polntal ty beatly eves ee 
dependent children in institutions, and to eliminate at ca resulted in the as of a States 
Pen dee among children by proper governmental fag with representatives in practicaily every 
The committee promotes the study, adoption The offi f 
and revision of Mothers’ Pension Laws to the. end | Loeb, soitieers 0 Gov. oonrred i are: Sophie. Irene 
that normal dependent children be cared for in| President; Margaret. Woodrow Wilson, First Vice 
their own or in suitable foster homes, in prelocerce President; Mrs, Oliver Harriman, Col.’ Herbert a 
to foenieations, raises the standards of child welfare; Lehm an, Judge Bernard L. Shientag, John Hi i 
‘are lems; aids in nant, Vi Presi Town, 
le el proper. enforcement of laws concerning child Executive el a ee 


ditcchom of thie committie de eaaaeeen 


The ‘charter of the Child Welfare Committee of | the officers are: Senator Benjamin Antin, Thomas 


America was approved in 1924 by the Supreme|L. Chadbourne, Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin, Dr. 


Court at New York City. wag er the petitioners | John A. Harriss, A 
were Goy, Alfred E. Smith, August Heckscher, } D. Le and ee eee Judith: Panis! 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, Sophie Irene Lceeb, ‘The eadquarters of the committee are at jae 
ars, Oliver Harriman, Fannie Hurst, John H.| Fifth Avenue, New York City, where inquiries f 
qn femme Washington. Ochs O; Peery qhents legisl, aye amin eauve or educational. aid ont 
‘ arriss Rhinelan' i u 
.The committee called a historic conference on Fish er ‘Brown, prune may be acaremed im eee 


Emi qiext 


; CALIFORNIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 
CountTims. | Cool- | La | Hard- Counties. | Cool-|{_ La Hard- ' 
idge, | Fol’te, | Davis, | ing, Cox, idge, | Fol'te, | Davis, | ing, Cox, 
Rep. Soc, | Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. Soc. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. 
Almeda....| 81,454] 41,434) 8,020} 73,177] 21,468||Placer..... 2,192} 3,290 390} 2,894) 1,559 
Alpine. .... 52 1 5 64 6/|Plumas...- 564) . 956 182 999 403 
Amador. .... 719 787 316 1,356 639||Riverside.. 9,619} 4,204] 1,318} 9,124) 2,798 
Butte. 0... | 4,382) 4,582) 1,299 5,409] 2,262 Sacramento.} 13,460] 16,570! 2,285] 15,634) 7,150 
Calaveras. . 872 975 333 1,480 641||San Benito. 1,443 857 361] 1,965 
Colusa. .:-, 1,127 889 495 1,645 907||S. Bern'dino| 15,974| 8,720] 2,634] 12,518} 5,620 
Con. Costa;| 9,061) 6,231) 1,114 9:041| 3,483||San Diego, .| 22,726) 20,200] 2,944) 19,826) 8,478 
Del Norte. . 530) 22 122 96 279||S. Francisco] 73,494) 68,864) 9,811] 96,105) 32,637 
El Dorado.. 11,0 8,885} 2,397} 12,00: 6, 
Fresno.... 3,80 K 731 al 1,606 
Bump Seis] 3292 1,542| Goro] 21586 
Humboidt; \ . A i 
Imperial. . .056| 11,474] 2,560) 19,565) 6,485 
MV Ost 2s 35 5, E 801}. 5,28 1,957 
Kew one: 1951) 2,049 598) 2,1 1,028 
Kings. .... 73 5! 158 
ee hoareore 2,437) 2,844 584| 2,909} 1,502 
Lassen. .... »782| 4,123 957| 7,102] 2,954 
Los Angeles 208, 875 ,5385| 5,469) 1,767| 10,377 ante 
Madera. 7,569| 4,125] 1,274) 7,0: H 
Marin. .... 617} 1,219 367]. 1,862 
Mariposa... 1,943] 1,667 486| 2,462]; 1,079 
Mendocino. 336 14 154 
Merced.... 484) 5 3,425) 9,136) 4,837 
Modec 1,287}, 1,327 357| 1,285 jf 
ono .705| 2,029 911} 5,231) 1,305 
Monterey « . 2,470 097 797| - 3,37 1,787 
Napa...... 3, 1,735 4 426) 2,012 
Nevada. . 1,513| 1,682 307| 2,055 : —— | | ee ee eee 
Orange ....! 19,913] 6,480|° 2,565 12,7971 3,502'| Total. .. .1733,250/424,649|105,5141624,992/229,191 
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Election Returns—Colorado; Connecticut. 


COLORADO. 


(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1920. 
CouNTIES. | Cool- La Hard- 
ae Davis, | ing, Cox, 
Ind. | Dem.’] Rep. | Dem. 
Adams.’.... 1,209} 2,538] 1,617 
Alamosa... 625| 1,090) 953 
Arapahoe... 1,209} 2,805) 1,697 
Archuleta. . 269 704 390 
Baca...... 1,174 559 653] 1,594 107 
PSOOT ceive 5.5 2 417 804} 1,528 
Boulder 095} 1,839] 3,273] 6,483) 4,226 
Chaffee 1,236; 1,01 612] 1,527 = 
Cheyenne 87 399 236 820 359 
lear Creek “e 8! 284 771 517 
Conejos... 1,475 137 995) 1,587 892 
Costilla.... 92 665 787 
Crowley....} 1,087 324 667| 1,345 769 
Pr AT 221 281 290 
Delta...... _2,752 78 »345) 2,557) 1,725 
Denyer....} 59,677) 13,054) 15,764 742) 21,551 
Dolores.... 1 157 
Douglas.... 870 2. 383 9. 1 
i clee'x 722 414 431 854 667 
1,42. 539) 506} 1,639 ré 
El Paso. 10,215). 3,636! 4,140} 9,426) 5,112 
Fremont 4,43: 1,135| 1,550} 2,952 ® 
Garfield. 1,934 917| 1,914) 1,472 
' Gilpin 361 124 161 420 94 
Grand..... 681 239 308 660 2 
Gunnison... 1,122 744 598} 1,060} 1,024 
Hinsdale. . 138 53 64 
Huerfano...}] 2,784) 1,570} 1,219] 2,590) 2,298 
J held r= 94 72 il 120 
. Jefferson...| 4,869) 1,312} 1,271] 3,632} 1.983 
Kiowa. .... 805 0 43 839 515 
Kit Carson.| 2,108 574 720| 1,857 803 
7 es 1,005 510 613! 1,295 — 


1 
. §. Senator (1926) Sweet, Dem., 138, 113; 
Colorado voters in 1926 
and manufacture of liquors. 


‘aterman, 
6 defeated 2 proposal to amend the "State "Prohibition ioe to mn La. a tie 


Governor (1924)—Morley, Rep., 178, 078; Sweet, eros 151,041, 


U. S. Senator (1924)—Rep., 159,698; Dem., 139,660 


F.-Lab., 16,039; Soc., 1,575; Workers’, 1,197. 


PAST VOTE OF COLORADO. 


3888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 37,567; Harrison, 
“Ae Serre Fisk, Prob., 2,192; Streeter, United 
r, 


1,266. 
= Harrison, 38,620; Weaver, 
ois A "3, tas 584; iiwelt Pack. 1,687. The 
Democrai ts Risodwiin the People’s Party. 
a). Bry and People’s (Populist), 
Rep. 26,279: en, Natl Gold Bai0. ee i 
a 1900 (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Tait, Rep.; 
123,700; Chafin, Proh., 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Taft, Rep., 
58,386; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,306; Debs, Soc., 16,418. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
102,308; Hanky, Proh., 2,793; Benson, Soc., 10,049. 
1918 (Gov.) Dem., 102,397; Rep., 112,693; Soc., 5,249. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep., 
173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 


1008 pee dig Dawei ae seat 1920 . 8. ae 890; Rep..156,577; 
; ee-eae emcees Rete F.-Lab.. 9,041; A tna., Si6GRS. 2 aba peste 
CONNECTICUT. 


(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


Hartford... .} 61,381 "28,139 9,19 046 

a New Haven.| 69,164] 36,247] 14, *591| 65,938 

- ‘New Lond'n} 18,205 8.615) 2/331 
Fairfield. . .| 58,041] 18,815| 10,440 5s 

_ Windham. ! 91488! 5,475 __—933 


U. 8. Benaioe (1922)—Spe 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 67,182; Blaine, Rep., 
65,898; at. John, Prob., 2,493; Butler, Greenback, 


Pres) Cleveland, Dem., 74,922; Harrison, 
op eee 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 82,395; 
Rep., 77,632: ‘Weaver, People’s, ; Aadwell 
(Pres.), an, Dem. and Benn 43 Copal). 
1896 {40% Palmer, *Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,336; M . 
ley, Rep., 110,297; 


ga ‘Woolley, Prob.” 7 4, Moxie. 108s, 


PAST VOTE OF 


1924. 


Cool- 
idae, 


La | Har 
Dave Fol'te, eng Cox, 
Prog. 


15,499] 6,645) 3,095) "¥4,405 6,938 
9'383| 4,009 '973| 8,447) 4,170 
5,161] 2,239 854 , 2,308 


Presi 1924)—Johns, Soc.-Lab. 
eet C635) 3 ornyt ee 58: Bie Binghact, Rep api, 101,401 
—tTryler, < 
ee Ingham; Rep.. 246,336; » 18.676; Soc; 5,168; Soc.-Lab.; 1,313; 
ee Gas oe 728. 


924)—B 112,400; aseyfi Dem., 71,871; Plunkett, Soc., 1,961. : 
22) te ee Dem.,” 17: 276; McLean, Rep., 169,524; Soc., 5,274; FoLaby, 945. 


eda ky al he 


1 
= ‘ob., me Bebe, Boo 
2 .), Wilson, segs 74,561; 
nited | 107% aoa, Roosevelt,” Pr 34,129; Me Vice 


10,056. 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hughes, 
ae : Manly Fe Prob. ey oe 7189; isa; Soneons 0. 5, 


‘Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,947. 
agen Sen.), Dem., 131,824; Rep., 216,792. 


OAs S4UOUOOUTY LUCUUT PUG EA GUNES UE ON - en 3 
i : 
‘ : 


DELAWARE. 


ee | 

(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) “Y 

PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, 1924. PRESIDENTIAL) VOTE, 1920. ft 
7) New New bs 
Castle. |’ Kent. |Sussex.| Total. Castle. : 


ECE Sea SABA Ad [RE rd a eae 3 
Democratic.....}| 17,842 33,445 ||Democratic....} 24,252 39,911 x 
Republican....}| 35,427 52,441 }/Republican....| 36,600 52,858 , 
La Follette....| 4,562 ‘ ee if 


Total ji52 4. 
Governor (1924)—Robinson, Rep., 53,046; Bancroft, Dem., 34,830; Houck, Prog., 422. , 
U. S: Senator (1924)—du Pont, Rep., 52,731; Tunnell, Dem, and ior 36,085. 
U. 8. Senator (1922)—Bayard, Dem., 37,304; du Pont, Rep., 36,979; Stephens, Forward Party, 608.' ~ 
PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE. 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,208; 22,535; Woolley, Prob,, 546; Debs, Soc., 57. 
Grant, Rep., 11,115; O’'Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19,359; Roosevelt, Rep.; 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 13,381; Hayes, Rep., 23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607; Debs, Soc., 146. 
10,752; Smith, Proh.-Ref., 236. ae) Fey hy a pea fond De eke Te Rep., 
feeb k, Dem., 181; 114; n, Prob., ; Debs, Soc., : 
Ep Ls 138; WU paver: Grecnbae ieL CAs 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,631; Taft, Rep, 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep, 1910 (Ca aEeAhin set a raecncere | pe Bote 
13,053; St. John, Proh., 64; Butler, Greenback, 10., “a Se fs cok Hae a aaa ds laa Eide, 22 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,414; Harrison, | 191g eres), Wilson, Dem., 24,753; Hughes, Rep. 


Rep., 12,973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566; Benson, Soc., 480 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 18,581; Harrison, |1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 25,434; Rep., 22,925; 
“Rep., 18,077; Bidwell, Proh., 564. og. B,g61: Babe ABO = 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1918 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 20,113: Rep., 21,519. 
13,425; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 877; McKinley; | 1920 (Pres.), cee Dem., 39.911; Harding, Rep., 
Rep., 16,883; Levering, Proh., 353. | 52,858; Watkins, Proh., 986; Debs, Soc., 988; 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 18,863; McKinley, Rep., Christensen, F.-Lab., 93. 


FLORIDA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1y9Z0: 


ing, 
Prog. | Dem. | Rep. 


ee oe 


| 

bal] 

z | 

Hillsboro’gh ‘ | 
. Holmes.... | 
paces ee ¢ | 
erson.. , ingt’ | 
Lafayette... bikin i | --——_] —__- ; | 
Lake Total....| 62,083] 30,633] 8,625] 90,515] 44,853. a 
h., 5,498; American Party, 2,315. B| 

Senator (1926)—Fletcher, Dem., phere Se eapaeie Re a 8,381; O’Neal, Rep., 6,133. F 

‘Neal, Rep., 17,499. | 

Florida voters, in 1924, ratified a constitutional’ amendm 
tax, and allowing the head of a family $500 exemption in his Seohey prepene 24 tnegyis: Oran j 
. 8. Senator (1922)—Trammel, Dem., 45,707; Lawson, Pa Rep., 6.074, Jeffries, 165. ‘| 

ie Scene : yaa co OF FLORIDA, 4 
(Pres.), Greeley, Dem. an +» 15,427;} Kinley, Rep., 11,288; Levering, Proh. - A 
Grant, Rep., 17,763. ¢ : 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., e383 007!" Se ee | 
1876 ret Tilden, Dem., 22,923; Hayes, Rep., Rep,, 7,314; Woolley, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soc., 601. 
23,849. The figures are those of the Returning | 1904 (Pres,), Parker, Dem., 27,046; Roosevelt, Rep. 

_ Board. The State Supreme Court gave Tilden| 8,314; Swallow, Proh., 5; Debs, Soc., 2,337, 6° 
94 majority. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 31,104; Taft, Rep; 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfield, 10,658 Chafin, Proh,, 553; Debs, Soc., 3. 

isk 4 . 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, "Dem., 36,417; “‘Tatt, Rep.; 

8) (Pres.), ; leveland, Dem., 31,766; Blaine, 4,279; Roosevelt, Prog., 4,535; Debs, Soc., 4,806. 
Rep., 28,031; St. John, Proh., 72. 1916: (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,984; Hughes, Rep., 

1888 (PreS.), Cleveland, Dem., 39,656; Harrison,} 14,611; Hanly, Proh., 4,855: Benson, Soc.’ 5353" 
Rep. ro Motoveland ert 30,143: weaver, | 12250: 5: Sem), Dem., 58,301; Rep., 8,744; Boe. 

“People’s, 4,843; Bidwell, Proh., 570. The Repub- | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, D 15: ; 

rele reat ma tHE OOD Fay tan [ose He StRN Proha Siday Debs, Goes Aube 
32,736; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem, 1,778: Me. dog 3,525; White Rep 3,847. 57; Rep.. “37,0005 


. Election Returns—Georgia. 825 

Fe AN Re se SS TE an eras iS 
GEORGIA. 

(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1929. 1924, 1920. 
Cool- La 

Davis, | idge, | Fol’te,} Cox, 

Dem. | Rep. | Prog. | Dem. 


Hard- || Counts. 
Cox, ing, 


Marion.... 
McDuffie. . 


544 
1,419) 217 ||Oglethorpe. 
230 63|| Paulding. . . 
Pickens... . 


’ President (1924)—Faris, Proh., 231; Amer. Party, 155. 


Governor (1922)—Walker, Dem., 75,019. No opposition. 
“U.S. Senator (1922)—George, Dem., 75,838. No opposition. 


42 aioe! 
= Jar Davis. . 38 : 303 Total... ./123,200' 30,300' 12,691!107,162' 438,720 
The La Follette figures for 1924 by counties are those for the Elector whose total was 12,687. ? 


am 


es Se pee Ss 


~ a 
lo a, 


<A we ne 
me 


| 
f 


826 Election Returns—Georgia; Laano. 
: : 
PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA. 
dea (pres), eyo) Dem. and Lib., 76,356; Grant, pe 733; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2, eu: McKin- 


©’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 4,004. ley, Rep., 60,107; je baciate Ae: 
178 Pee Tilden, Dem., 130, 088;' Hayes, Rep., +0 ‘@res), Bryan, Dem. ot 3 Ale col Paisley, Rep., 
1880" “Pies, Hancock, Dem., 102,470; Garfield, | 1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep., 


Weaver, Greenback, 969. 24,003; Swallow, Proh., 685; Debs, 97. 
1884 eae 086; Cleveland, Dem,, 94,667; Blaine, | 1908 (Pres. , Bryan, Dem., 72,413; Tat, Rep. 41, 692; 
Hep. ie es St. John, Proh., 195; Butler, Green- Chafin, Proh., 1,059; Debs, ree 58 


1888 Oh Cleveland, Dem., 100,472; Harrison, 5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; ‘Debs, Soc., 1,0. 6. 


; 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughes, Rep., 
aa pine Erol 1,808 tireetet, United Bae? joosevelt, Prog., 20, ‘653; Benson, Soc., 
2 ms, Cleveland, Dem., 129,386; Harrison, 
"eo me Weaver, People’s, 42, 937; Bidwell, | 191 4 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., af 731; Rep., 7,078. 


Pro ts 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem, ii 107, 162; Harding, Rep., 
1896 ( ), Bryan, Dem,; and People's, (Populist). |. 43,720; Debs, Soc., 465. 
iDAHO. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
Ary 1988: ] 1920, 1924. 1920. 
UNTIE: | La | Hard- Countigs. | Cool- La | Hard-- 
SS Be ad Davis, | Fol’te, | Ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,| ing, Cox; : 
‘ Rep. | Dem, | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 


Elmore. .-. 789 381 906] 1,065 867 8 49 322 
Franklin...) 1,361 540 723) 1,612 899 Wastincahd 1,183 623} 1,056] 1,864) 1,414 
Fremont...| 1,662 530) 1,477; 1,994) 1,061 —- -|—-— 

Gem. o.-- 1,072 380{ 1,143! 1,404 832|| Total....| 69,879| 24,256] 54,1601 88,9751 46,579 


¢ Supiny nad (1926)—Wilson, Dem,, 24,837; nae meh. 59, 460; Hall, Progr., 34, ca ge 
| U.S, Senator (1926)—Nugent, Dem., 31,285; Gooding, Rep., 56,847; Samuels, Pro; Sea 7,047. 
‘ Governor (1924)—Moore, Rep., 65,508; Freehafer, Dem., 25,081; Samuels, Prog., iene ‘O'Mahoney; 
Lae 
S. Senator (1924)—Borah, Rep., 99,846; Martin, Dem., 25,199; Gary, Soc., 554. 
Govaner (1922)—Alexander, Dem., 36,810; Moore, Rep., 50, 538; Samuels, Prog., 40,516. 


PAST VOTE OF IDAHO. 


1880 (Con, Dem., 3,604; po 2,090. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, ican aan 162; Taft, Rep. 
oor Cong.), Dem., 1,547; Rep., 741. 52,621; Chafin, Prob., Debs, Soc., 6,400. 
1886 (Cong.); Dem., 7,416; tone By 842. 1910 (Goyv.), Dem., nasser Seo 39 961; Pop., 
1888 fOong-). Dem., 6,404; Rep., 9, 609; Ind. Rep., 342, 
1,458. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep., 
1890 (Goy.), Dem., 7,948; Rep., 10,262. 32,810; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527; Debs, Soe., 
1892. (Pres.), Cleyéland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep., 1,96 


at, } 
eee Weaver, People’s, 10,520; Bidwell,” Proh., eh (Gov,), Dem., 33,992; ee ., 35,056; Prog., 
288. 4,325; Soc., 11,094; Proh. 
1892 (Gov.), Dem., 6,769; Rep., 8,178; Prob., 264; i912 (Gov.), "Dem. 47, 618; Hane 40,349; Prog., 
1896 bres) op n, Dem and People’s (Populist) 1912 0. SB ge ae sou rit 266; R 47,486; 
, Brya 2) ) opu ‘ aah n.), em. ep., 1486; 

23,135; McKinley, Rep, 6,314; Revert, Proh., Prog., 10,321; Soe., 7,883; Prob 1,289. 

172 1916 (Eres), Wilson, Dem.. 70,054; Hughes, Re 
1900 (Pres), Bryan, Dem . 29,414; McKinley, Rep, 55,368; Hanly, Proh., 1,127; Benson, tries 8.006." 
27, 18: ‘oolley, Proh, 857. : 
1902 Gov.), Dem., 26, ‘021; Rep., 31,874; Proh., | 1918 i 6. 
1008" Be red. < << es Dem,, 18,480; Roosey elt, 3s 075; Watkins, Pro a. # pis ss 38; iene 

. e) Wa ‘0: ebs, 
47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc., 
088. 1920" ci S can Dem., 64,513; Rep., 75,985. 


SEED USED PER ACRE IN PLANTING, 


CROP. CROP. Average. CRop, Average 
Aitaifa, broadcast, . ‘||Clover, red, alone....lbs.| 10.7 ||Oats.......... 5 

Aitaita, drilled... 22! a Clover, red, on grain..1bs.| _ 9.8 |{Orchard grass 1777. ma 13:6. 
ARNT. ks er ane to Clover, crimson...... Ibs. 12.1, |) Peanuts.......2......bU, ‘1.02 

aed fieid, small.: 6||Corn, for grain. 1.2! ibs. 9.5 || Potatoes. ....... aereie DIR, 8.6 
Beans, field, large. . Corn, fodder, for (teases. oon ae bu. 1.98 
Beets, common not AUBRE., 60 oie iigline LOB |. 26-0 Rye, for rain. anes Us 1.44 
J OOTGOT so Sx, stich bts bu. -96/|Rye, for forage. ..,. .bu, 1,82 
Cowpeas, for forage seh 1.31]/Soy beans, drilled, ...bu. -79 
Cowpeas, in drill w' Soy beans, broadcast . bu. 1.37 

Roe rep ‘ S corn... pas Sh = ba. .63||Sugar beets....5....iIbs.|. 13.1 

abbage plants...... ‘owpeas, for seed... . bu. 70 a 
yet dad yaa 4k SE : ee peas, pmall, ait Bus if? neat a ee bt “The! used 
Det AL et oe a srs eld peas, large..... uu. .17)|T 

Clover, mammoth, .. . PIREHOR os 0G sons gees Ibs.) 29,2 Wheaee Diaites3+ Noi aha 38 


. ea ee Election Returns—Illinots. . 827 
[SSP IC Tee TP Se rearacmra cae ae REE Ee OS EEN Lid ae BOURNE DNASE RMLN) 
ILLINOIS. 


(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
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Total.'1,453,321'576,975|432,027 |1,420,480(534,395 
President aaa Soc. Lab., 2,334; Foster, Workers’, 2,622; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 421; 


Swen ator (1926)—Brennan, Dem., 774,943; Smith. Rep. Fie 273; Magill, Ind., 156,245; Chris~ 

fa or 6,526; cee pg Wet, ey Logan, “High Life’, 

Governor (1924 )—Small pease 366, 436; Jones, Deane 1,021 1408; Laflin, Soc., 15,191; Koch, Scc.- 
Lab., 2,312; Dunne, Workers ei Aye 9; Lynchenhetn, Com. Land, 414; Logan, Ind. Rep., iF 025. 

United States ime Deneen, 1,449,180; Sprague, Dem., 806,702; Koop, Soc., 18,708; 
Wirth, Soc.-Lab., 2,966 Ting da | Workers 2,518; Spaulding, Com. Land, 391; Longworth, Ind., 382. ° 
Cook County voters (1 23) elected Miss Mary M. Bartelme, Rep., to be a Tudge of the’ Circuit bse) 
Court. The Republicans in Chicago elected 11 and A Democrats 9 Judges of the Superior Court. 
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: povee cats ai a ga, vote for a Zoo, which was to cost $7,500. 


ae as 22, voted (1,065,242 to 512,111) in favor rage beer and light wines; voted (1,220,815 to 502,- 
372) for a soldier bo 
The vote as to beer and light wines was thus divided: Cs Count 7, Bleaee) for, 552, 003; ee 
138,109; State, outside of Cook County, for, 513,239; against, 374,002. e vote for the bonus was 3 to 1 
in Cook County and almost 2 to 1 in the rest o- the State. 
f PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS. 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 189,938; a op. 638,645 Parker; Dem. 327,606; Roosevelt, 


Tan f 4 ; Swallow, Proh., 34,770: Debs, Soc., 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 258,601; Hayes, Rep., 
278,232; Cooper, Sd reange 17,233. 1908 Rin Dem., 450,795; Taft, Ri 
inane ee sess DO A: | wl! ae hate oer 
rf bg eaver, Green Ns w, Pr ’ ” a “7 
318.037; Weavi 253, 993 evelt, Prog.” 386,478: Debs, Soc., 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 312,351; Blaine, si 878. 
Rep. rst 8 7469; St. John, Proh., 12,074; Butler, | 1914 di s. , Sen.), Dem Ds iE 493; Rep, - 390,661; 
reen Pees, ; ; %. ; Soc.- 
1888 ; a), Cleveland, Prob., exe 703: Bireceer, Morreale ima D 950,229; Hughes, Rep.; 
ee + = 9 , 16 ¥ em ., es, 
U rer el at Cowdrey, United Labor, 1iga p48; Hanley, Proh:, 26,047; Benson, S00. 
1892 2 Cl , Dem., 426,281: Harrison, | yo1g S._ Sen. 426,943; Rep., 479,967; 
Rep., 399,288: Weaver, People's, 22207; Blawel, Boo.(\37,167: Proli. S18; Soo.-Lab. 2 dss. 
(Pres.) Dem: 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Rep., 
wee a bos: aati ae pate Feat ia Watkins, Proh., 11, S16 Debs, Soc., 
McKinley, Rep., 607,130; Levering, Proh., 9.818, 74,747; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 49,630. 
2 ak Hicks ote ee | "Ba aka nia ik tata BE 
ey ganesh. Wodlley : Single Tax, 784; Soc.-Lab. 


\ 


?' t,o) ate a ee 


INDIANA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) _ 


1924. 1920. © 1924. 
S, | Cool- La Hard- CcuUNTIES. 1- La 
roe idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,} ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, 
Rep. | Dem. } Prog. | Rep. | Dem Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
ms.. 3,330] 4,300 3 ,144| 3,653||Madison...| 18,447 1,2. 
aaa aaa 25,207] 17,244] 3,889] 24,208} 13,804!|Marion...,] 95,135 5,842 
pa cs mew] 6,606] 4,760 272| 6,585| 5,420||Marshall...| 5,354 377 
,250| 2,104 216] 3,900] 2,098]| Martin. 2,470 134 
Tiaeetord. .., 3,553] 3,094 264| 3,145) 2,555||Miami.....} 6,796 1,335 
6,256] 5,466 156] 6,650] 6,178|/{Monroe....| 6,247 327 
75 1,229 47 78 1,316]|Montgom’y.| 8,366 186 
4,543) 3,660) 254| 5,006; 4,186)|Morgan.... 328 184 
9,939] 5,276] 2,480) 9,545| 8,194||Newton....} 2,705 240 
5,944| 5,218 31 .466| 6,729||Noble....,,] 5,793 398 
5,955| 5,349 Ohio 939 43 
7,469} 6,070 4,538 161 
1,917| 2,384 1627 225 
»427| 5,558 4,877 415 
4,588| 4,330 +240 170) 
4,907; 4,092 3,885 442 
» 6,093] 4,133 5,613 1,009 
Delaware...| 14,411] 7,830 4,173 227 
Dubos... 2,70: 5,651 5725 253 
Elkhart... 4,930 326 
Fayette. . 7,397 262 
Floyd. 4,694 605 
Fountain. 958 110 
Fra 1,532 64 
Fulton 6,664 228 
Gibson. 4,395 211 
Grant 2,329 501 
Greene 1,832] 7,48! ‘ 4,046 216 
Hamilton 192} 7,897) 4,280]|St. Joseph.) 23,682 2,202 
Hancock. 113] 4,422] 4,958]|Sullivan....| 5,139 1,61 
Harrison, . 3,896 00; 147] 4,271] 3,898)||Switz’rland.| 2,346 ft 
Hendricks...) >5,766| 3,489 168| 6,293] 4,192]|Tippecanoe.} 12,161 976 
,800} 5,376 205| 8,742) 5,824]|Tipton..... Bi 26 
10,438] 5,451) 1,378} 10,379] 5,767|| Union. -| _1,907 
»43) 50! 446 °100| 6,506]|Vand’rburg.| 25,907 3,640) 
4,187} 5,332 506 .069) 5,319 phos a 4,48 1,800 
3,679 Bd 281] 3,942] 1,872]|Vigo.......| 19,545 4,320 
5,753] 4,812 269) 6,089} 4,759]/|Wabash....} 7,277 610 
5,192] 3,914 221) 5,732] 4, Warren... 03. 159 
,506} 2,730 184} 3,404} 2,603}| Warrick....| 4,437 343 
4,954 5699 90} 4,863} 5,452|)Washingt’n.| 3,479 
8,493] 8,603] 1,986} 10,011 05: ayne..... 11,487 1,445 
,819} 4,384 419} 8,32 18 Wells...... 932 210 
,081] 1,566 203} 3,852} 1,687]| White.....] 4,475 305 
z 30,990] 10,918} 5,822} 26,296] 7,136]) Whitley....} 4,420 128 
Laporte....| 11,597] 5,214 ,078| 11,204) 5,459 —_—— —— 
Lawrence.. 7,438! 4,414 3761 6.808! 4.709 Total... .1703,0421492,245| 71,7001696,3701 511,364 


President (1924)—Faris, Proh., 4,416; Foster, Workers’ Party, 987. 
S. Senator (1926)—Stump, Dem., 511,454; Watson, Rep., 522,837; Harris, Proh., 5,420; Wallace, 


S00..5 


496, 340: Robinson, Rep., 519,401; S 


Stanle: 
an oes (1924)—Jackson, Rep., 6 
‘oh. 


654, 784; MeC 


106. 
J. 8. Senator (1926)—Unexpired term of late S. M. Ralston suctiag March 3, 1929: Woollen, Dem.; 
Proh., 5, ru Fogleson, Soc. 


864. 
ulloch, Dem., S793 303; Wampler, Soc., 5,984; Allen, 


U. a Senator (1922)—Ralston, Dem., 558,169; Beveridge, Rep;, 524,558; Henry, Soc., 14,635. 
* PAST VOTE OF INDIANA. 


1872 ore Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 163,632; 
186,147; O'Coner, Lab.-Ref., 1,417. 


eee 526; “Hayes, Rep., 


Pree 5 

Rep. 3/164; Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. 

1884 apres, Cleveland, Dem., 244,900: Ske. 
Rep., 238,463; St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, 
Greenback, 8,293. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261,013; Harrison, 

eee on .361; Fisk, Proh., 9,881; Streeter, U.-Lab., 


Cleveland, Dem., 262,740; Harrison, 
5,61 55 Weaver, Peopie’s, 22, 208; Bidwell, 


13,050. 
1896. (Breste Bryan, Dem, and People's (Populist), 


ae 573; i, Hed 325, 7o4: fever ee \ 2, 2, 140% 
ey, ePe ve 5,323, 

1900. (Pres, es, O0.o84; “MoKintep: 
Beds, 588 oy "063; Woolley “pron 13,718; Debs, 


1904  B68'289 eee Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, 
eats eee Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, 
0C., 

1908 bene rece ea Was 262; Pats, Rep.,; 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc 13,476. 

1908 (Gov), Dem., 348,493; Re Soc.; 


1,948; optob-, 15, 036: 'Pop., 986: Soc. Lab., 578; 


, Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep.; 
ae osevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 


31 
1914’ (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 272,249: Rep., 226 766; 
g., 108,581; Proh., 13,860; Soe., 1,719; Soc. 


884, 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334, oe: cua 
341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898: Mapes) eee 
16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. 

1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; 
696,370; Watkins, Proh., ae 
24,703; Christensen, Farm-Lab., 16, 

1920 Kin S. Sen.), Dem., 514,191; 


Rep., 
Soc., 


hep 681,851, 


THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Headquarters, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America was organized in 1906 by Jacob Riis, 


Luther Halsey Gulick, and others, Theodore Roose- j. 


velt accepting the position of honorary president. 

-The purpose of the Association is to bring to 
every child and adult of America an adequate op- 
portunity for wholesome recreation, Helpiug 
communities to establish and to strengthen year- 
round recreation systems, most of no municipal, 
is the chief method ot accomplishing this 


The National Physical Education Service, re 
TBI8 to vrotadte leslsiatien 10e oon guablbhed tp 
promote legislation for com isit 
education in the schools. P gil sie 
The organization pages. & 
tion schoo 
recreation positions 
Other important ‘departments of the eee on 
are a Bureau of Educational Dramatics m- 
ployment Bureau, and a Buren of Special Publica- 
tions. A Vacation Service Bureau has recently 
been organized under the society’s auspices. i 


¢ 
a community recrea- 
at Chicago for training workers for iocal - 
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Election Returns—Iowa. 829 


10 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 1920. 1924. 


‘ Countis. | Cool- La | Hard- Cool- La 
idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | ing, Cox, ”| idge, Davis, | Fol'te. 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. Dem. } Prog. : 


: 2 
Audubon...] 2,475 965} 1,152} 2,963 


Benton. 5,314] 1,459] 2/329] 6,53 

Black Hawk| 15,813] 2'981} 5,397] 16,920 

Boo -| 43980} ~"702] 4,953] 73093 
2'858] 6,28 
1,409] 6,334 
27711 4,927 
1,921! 5,900 
/2:328| 5.277 
3159] 6.320] 2 
1,488] 6,558] 1; 
1,520] 5,697 
4°509| 8,293] 2:3 
2'028} 4.544] 1,21 
2'190} 41517] 2.171 
1,563| 3,150] 1,257 
1'853| 4/471) 1,001 
4°314| 6,747| 1,808 
5,462| 11,746] 3152 
3,638] 5,4 2;151 
27959| 6,677| 2.577 
1,142] 3:117| 2353 1 
U917| 4,187| 2592 
"546| 5,8 1,111 
4128] 8287] 3/449 
}017| 3,298] _ 760 
10/576] 12/436] 7,636 
"9871 3,36 991 
634] 8,265] 1,941 
2,048] 6,1 933 
'704| 4/397| _ 601 
386| 3,776 
1,497| 5,102 
1;801| 4,662 
2'027| 5,33: 
2/348] 5,924 
1,605| 3,617 
2'435| 6,646 
1,674| 6,127 
11496] 5,254 
1'521| 3.601 
1543] 3,577 
1:956| 3,547 
1/806] 4,892 
1,755} 4,763 
3,764| 7,417 
1,279| 4, 4 


President (1924)—Foster, Communist, 4,037. j 
Governor (1926)—Miller, Dem., 150, 574: Hammill, Rep., 377,330; Kelley, Com. Land, 1,069. 
U.S. Senator (1926)—Porter, Dem., 2 47,869; es Rep., 323,409. 
336, ma S. Senator (1926) unexpired term’ of the late A. B. Cummins, ending March 3, 1927—Stewart, Rep.; 
Governor (1924)—Hammill, Rep., 604,756; Murtagh, Dem., 227,333. 
U. S. Senator ( 1924)—Brookhart, Rep. , 447, 706; Steck, Beit. 446, .951; Eickelberg, Ind., 535. z 


U. S. Senator (1922)— eee Dem., 297. $33; Brookhart, Rep., 389,751. 


the State Legislature. 
PAST VOTE OF IOWA. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley and Lib. 71,179: || McKinley, Rep., 289,203: Leverl , Proh., 3,544. 

Grant, Rep., 131, 566: Cone Lab. Ret., 2,221. | 1900 re) Bryan, Dem. 65; McKinley, 

1876, Pres), ‘Tilden, Dem. 112121; Hayes, Rep. Rep., . 307,808; Woolley, "pron. 9,502; Debs., 

reenback, 9,001. 1902 (eres), Parker 149,141; Roosevelt, 

1880, Bit Hancock, “Dem... 105, oe sor Doe, | | Reps 307,807; Swallow, Prob., 11,601; Debs, Soe., 
Proh., 59 


19038" pi ee pee 200,771; Taft, a 
Cleveland, Dem., 177,316; Blaine., | 1°93, (ores, D837. Debs, Boor S287, 
cs ha OF. ,088; St. John, Proh., 1, 472, 1912 ‘(Pres.), ce pre 185,325; Taft, ‘= ep., 


1888 Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 179,877; Harrison, 119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809; Debs, Sor, 


pa, 7 1,598; Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U.Lab.,| 16, 
1914 560. 8. Sen.), Dem., 167,251; 53; Seep. 205,882: 
1889 Gov.). bp ies Rep., 173, 588; Lab., Prog. 1 5,058; Proh., 6,009: Soc. en 19 


579; 24, 
180% (Gov), 5) 207,580; Rep., 199,378; F. A. | 1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; a age Rep., 
1892 aad or 7: Pray 810 Dem., 196,367; Harrison, 1930.1 Gos). Cc Bae come din, Hep. 

OX, 
= 216, 95: Weaver, CS s, 20,595; Bidwell, 834 074: Wai Vatk Prob 410% Debs, Poe 16,981; 
res. Dem. and People’s (Populist). 1920 (U. 5 sen), be Dou 322,015; Rep., 528,499; 
18983 a : paler’ Nat'l (Gold) pen. F.-Lab., $5,020; Soo. Lab., 933. 


fe ; NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
‘ ‘ (interior Department Building, Washington, D. C.) 

n—Charles Moore; other members, W. A. | Garfield, Baniamin wed Morse, and Ferruccio Vitale. 
Deane, Siddons Mowbray, Lorado Taft, Abram | Sec. and Exec. Officer. H. P. Caemmerer. 


Gov PMECUIGTL  LVEUUT 16S T* LA G15 GS 6 f 
pS eee ete ne eR ECO INE EA DORA Maat k ie ek Rida eee ee Ne ST ee 
KANSAS. : 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
{ 1924, 1920. 1920. _ 
CouNTins. | Cool- La Hard- || Countins. | Cool- _ 
idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | Cox, ing, idge, Rep 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Dem. } Rep. Rep. e 
6101} 2.181| 4411 2.2721 5.091 781 
Allen... 5.4 6,101) 2,181 441} 2,272) 5,091!|Logan..... 942 
Anderson...{ 3,101} 1,421 563} 1,708}. 3,068|/|Lyon......| 6,290 Sat 
Atchinson..} 6,243} 2,199] 1,341) 3,082) 5,867 arion....| 4,008 ee 
Barber..;..] 2,218 909 681} 1,097} 2,400}|Marshall... 809 zero 
Barton.....} 4,109] 1,605] 1,560] 1,688} 3,993//McPherson:| 5,128 Tone 
Bourbon 4,209] 2,848] 1,538] 3,632] 4,193]|Meade..... 1,290 (A686. 
Brown., 5,645) 1,866 6 1,937 529)|Miami.,... 4,788 3310 
Butler..... 7,36 3,642 eee 4,112}  6,821/|Mitchell . . . J 18'Dat 
Chase...... 1,822 758 903]. 1,659||Montgo'ery.| 11,158 3'001 
Chautauqua} 2,439} 1,086 540 936} 2,539)/Morris.,...} 3,089 783 
Cherokee,..| 5,437] 3,071] 1,770) 3,822} 5,466])/Morton.... 66' Pes 
Cheyenne..} 1,119 485 617 471} 1,079}|Nemaha...| 4,091 B10 
wis, 969 410 259 610) 923)/Neosho.... 5,106 1401 
«| 3,767) 1,417 1,154]. 3,519]|Negs.. 0.05. 1,628 3288 
oe 4,340} 1,238] 1,359 ,532] 4,089}|Norton 1778 2507 
Coffey. i ,551 1,784] 3,370]/Osage 4,956 090 
Comanche,.| 1,0 431 260 612}. 1,120}|Osborne 333 s 4 
Cowley.:..| 8,527} 3,161] 2,887| 4,733] 7,352)/Ottawa.... 2,475 zoh4 
Crawford...| 9,063] 3,433] 5,509] 5,362) 7,955]|Pawnee....| 2,407 3368 
Decatur....} 1,621] 1,217 618} 1,221) 1,448)/Phillips....] 2,647 ry 
Dickinson,.| 6,177} 1,690] 1,698] 2,387] 5,760||Pottawat’ie.| 4,340 5 va 
Doniphan..| 3,787] 1,072 345, 978]. 3,365]|Pratt...... 2,761 2,7. 
Dougias....} 8,050} 1,922 725) 2,195] 6,263]|Rawlins,...| 1,213 1,236 
Edwards...| 1,929 548 403 - 681} 1,782|/Reno......) 10,337 9,649 
Bg shshs 443} 1,104 255) 1,110} 2,253||Republic...] 3,671 3,661 
842] 1,197 740} . 2,385]|Rice....... 3,920 3,651 
950 654/ 1,090] 2,264|/Riley...... 452 4,875 
614 476 619] 1,573]|Rooks. .... f 2,143 
1,551 948} 1,879] 3,301|/Rush...... 1,780 2,017 
2,324 628] 2,606} 5,213}]|Russell 637 2,407 
723 636 962} 2,404/|Saline 6,533 5,553 
4 176) 285 948] |Scott 733 636 
629 773 762] . 1,658] |Sedgwic 21,141 16,637 
148 7 108 339]/Seward 1,18 1,290 
463 194 507 961/|Shawnee 20,111 14,809 
124 93 273||Sheridan oa 1,194 
1,794 556} 1,478] 3,420||Sherman 712 ,066 
250, 371 591//Smith......] 3,226 3,247 
1,321 681} 1,486} 2,593]/Stafford....] 3,100 1799 
1,743}. 1,887) 2,459] 4,448]/Stanton. ... 879, 269 
167 97 150) Stevens 913 876 
36 216 30) 945]|Sumner 5,551 5,827 
1,419 367} 1,562] 3,752|/Thomas 1,436 1,046 
1,320 340) 1,535] 3,459]|Trego...... 1,120 1,299 
1,861 495} 1,898} 3,925||Wabaunsee,| 2,742 2,859 
2,518 603} 2,303} 4,325]) Wallace. 603, 632 
269 266 617||Washingt’n.| 4,120 4,390 
1,077 954) 1,557) 2,818)| Wichita 482 422 
160) 587] 1,411}} Wilson 4,596 4,024 
2,969} 2,369] 4,328} 6,594||Woodson...| 2,412 2,253. 
199 298, 656|| Wyandotte.| 23,879 19,294 
2,982] 1,445) 3,409) 6,846]|Fed. Service BS) PTT Ol owe oes 
615 g4] 2,2 


935} 2,298 oe 4 pemee ar et c= = 
1,683 614! 1,764! 3,188! Total... .!407,6711156,319! 98,4611185,4641369,268 


Governor (1926)—Davis, Dem., 179,308; Paulen, Rep., 321,540: Hilfrich, Soc., 7,046. 

U.S. Senator (1926)—Stephens, Dem., 168,446; Curtis, Rep., 308,222; Phillips, Soc., 8,208. — 

Governor (1924)—Paulen, Rep., 323,403; Davis, Dem”, 182,861; Phillips, Soc., 3,606; William Allen 
_White, Ind., (anti-Ku Klux Klan), 149,811. 

\ * Governor (1922)—Dayis, Dem., 271,058: Morgan, Rep., 252,602; PhillipS;>Soc., 9,138. 
aha 8. Senator (1924)—Capper, Rep., 428,494; Malone, Dem., 154,189; Fraley, Ind., 23,266; Coble, 
340. 

Kansas voters in 1924 amended the tax article in the Constitution to read: “The Legislature shall pro- 
vide for a uniform and equal rate of assessment and taxation, except that mineral products, meney, mortgages, 
more aad other evidences of debt may be classified and taxed uniformly as to class as the Legislature shall 

rovide. 

i 4 “All property used exclusively for State, County, municipal, literary, educational, scientific, religious, 
benevolent and charitable, and personal property to the amount of at least two hun dollars for each 
Zama, shall be exempted from taxation.” 

ansas in 1922 voted a Soldier Bonus. 


PAST VOTE OF KANSAS, 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and mar eee Grant, | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162 


1; McKinley, 
Rep,, 67,048; O’'Conor, Lab. Ref xing 


60. Reps 
185,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605. 


1876 (Pres.), ‘Tilden, Dem., 37,902; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pres,), Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roosevelt, Rep., 
78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7,770. 212,955; Swallow, Proh..’7,306: Debs, Soc, 15.860, 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 59,801; Garfield, Rep., | 1908 hrs) Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Reps 
18 as), Cota Beg lane, nen, | 1086 GB Mate ben aay, Bah 
7 -), Clevelan em., 90,132: n ie Tes.), 0 
54,406: St. John, Proh., 4.495; Butler, Grea. : % 


em., 143,663; ‘ 3 

154,406: St, 74,845; Roosevelt,” Prog.,” 120,210; Debs, Soe., 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 102,745; Harrison, | 1914" Gy. 8. Sen.), Dem., 176,929: ., 180,823; 

Rep... 182,04; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United | Pr a 116,755) Boo, 24's 2 Prob, 9,086. ee : 

4 R on, ‘Dem. 4, 4 

1892 (Pres), Harrison, Rep., 157,241; Weaver, |. 277 658; Hanly, Proh., 12,882; Benson B00, 34 688. 

well, Proh., 4,553. The 1916 (Gov), (i 192,087; Rep. 354,519, deus 

. . le n.), em., 2 , ee ’ : 

1894 Soaps ae 26,709; Rep., 148.607; Pop., , oe 
0: I j 


Soc, & 
18,329; ek 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, “ 
186 teres ao the Nath arg tay nie Cpopmtat: soaeeatsid Ser ae ar ie ae 
1915; ‘ i ° em., 1,209; mals 3 my 443; ; A 
MoKinley, ‘Rep.,'169,345; Levering, Proii., 2.318, | Soo i317 en? PEM» 170,443; Rep,, 327,072; 


Yep ie = 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


Seca anid Ma cine oat eee teeta ee 


Mie he 3 3 Election Returns—Kentucky. . 83] 
LLL SL aaa a ee re Ee ee 
KENTUCKY. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 1920. 


idge, ing, id; 
Rep Rep. Re 
Adair......] 2,725) 
2 Allen ...... ,09 3.628 
Balen "75 Vor 
Barren.....| 3,431 3972 veh foe 
Bath 1.705 997 eis re 
Bell “poe 5,371 2 6,091 Lewis... ... “003 re 
Bourbon ... 31679 4 4,029 Livingston. i350 } 88 
Borie Sn] Besa $305 Tagen ccc |) evel ton 
— 7 : Madison - 3 
: Breathitt.._| 1,708] 2/820 2)464 Magottin...| 3183} 1°95 
Breckior ‘ge 3814 3.230 4,369 Marion... : 3:05 
; ; Marshall. 1,175] 2,75 
Butler .. 2,597] 1,177 £097 in... “ , 
Caldwell - 2}475| 2/183 958 Maton’; 3302 3,52 
Calloway. 93: 3,790) 1,520) MecCracken.}| 4,956] 6,02: 
Campbe 1. 12,242 5,204 12,210 McCreary. .| 2/283 3 
ae 12 McLean... 2,28: 
ies 1,298] 2/243 906 Meade... .. f 1,802 
Carter... .: 4,414] 2'552 4,595 Menifee... 0 
; ; : Metcalf. - 1,430 
3 oat rem ere oere $08 Monroe. . 43 
Boi | Clay....... ih “ S Montgom’y 1,942 
Clinton 0 543 31256 Morga: 1792 
‘ n. ‘ ¥ 
: 149 Muhienb’ . -| 5,140) 
2,380) Nelson.....] 2,066 
; D 7584 Nicholas : 1333 
yi 360] 1,764 Sldha, =] S889 
2,552} _ 1,823 ||Owen. . 914 
et 11,032 Owsley... .| 1,409 y 
¥ 9 488 Pendleton. . 2,117} 2,02 
Re 2'825 P '307| 2:6 
: 2:710 ,990] 5,83 
$4. 15365 724| ‘93 ” 
| 7 338 6.464] 3,15 ) 
% 1613 2,679| 1,27 } 
' 3/241 1/305] 1,09 
| 4.174 2'258| 1729 
¥ 2/310 2315] 3/80 
i 3111 1936] 4.09 
< 1,146 2 2'6 } 
; 37334 943| 1132 
by 7,493 2,227) 205: 
“ 2)378 1,935} 2:67 
; 3'264 2'108| 2,62 
4 4161 332] 1,67 
ih 2/208 1,768] 3,49 
: 866 '568| 7,00 fd 
8} 6,732 2'268| 2,32: 
ys 3,174 2'397| 27021 
a 68,202 1 3144 ' 
, 2/349 4676| 1,41 s 
od 4:373 821] 1:59 é 
11,411 2,077| 2:47 


886, 
3,761' 1,537 290! 5,228 


U. 8. Senator (1926)—Barkley, Dem., 286,997; Ernst, Rep.,. 266,657. *: 
Kentucky voters in 1926 defeated two proposed bond issues, one for $5,000,000 for improvement of 

Penal and charitable institutions; the other for $4,000,000 toward refunding State debt. es 
U.S. Senator (1924)—Sackett, Rep., 406,121; Stanley, Dem., 381,605. the 
Governor (1923)—Fields, Dem., 348,029; Dawson, Rep., 295,082. py) 


PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY. 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem..and Lib., 99,995; Grant, contest and ag Goebel, Dem., was declared 


Rep., 88,766; O’Conor, Lab. Ret.,: 2,373. elected. He. was assassinated.) i a 
1876 (Pres), Tilden, Dem., 159,690; Hayes, Rep., | 1990 Aces ogee jan Pon? ites aise ied RA@-s : 

97,156; Cooper, Greenback, 1,944. iy tat Parker, Dem 170: oe Boe Rep., ont 

1 (Pres.), Hancock,: Dem., 149,068; Garfield, 205,277; Swallow, Proh.., rene S ., Soc. 3.602. 0) tenes 

., 106,306; Weaver, eager ees ei Se Tone (Gov.), geet 196 pes toot Ey ¥ 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 152,961; Blaine, Rep., fae a Be D., i 

118,122; Proh., 3,139, Greenback, 1,691. 235,711; Chafin, Pr Pion. 687; Debs, ‘Soe., ia Be , 

Cl Dem., 183,800: Harriso: 1912 (Press, Wilson, . 219,584; Taft, Rep., g 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, cs , mn, 115,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 102,766. Pf i 

Rep., 155, << Fisk, Proh., 5,225. 1914 (U.S. Sen), Dem., 176, 605; Rep., 144,758; - | 


ane ca ‘leveland, Dem 175, Fy Harrison, Soc., 4,890; Prog., 14,108. He 
., 135,441; Weaver, Peo 


3,500. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. 369,290: Hu hes, Re f 
1805 (Gov), Dem. 163,524; ere. 2 172.436; Pop., 241,854; ia - Brob., 36; Benson, 4734. i 
16,911; Proh., 4,186 1918 (U. 8, Sen.); 184985 178, ea e 


(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 1919 (Gov.), Dem.,. vz 4114, Serb 290. i 
217,890; ve Natt ood Dem., 5,114: 1920, Gov) Cox, HRs 7: Harding 


Mc creuley, Rep., Wis Proh., 4, 480; 
1899 (Gov. Den), 191,331; Rep., 193,714. (On a 1920 ots S. Sen.), Dem., ii. 244;'Rep., 454, gap 


' 


' 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 65 


~ 


B32 Election: Returns—Louisiana; Maine. . 
LOUISIANA. , 
1924. J 1920. 1924. 1920. 
] 8. Cool-; La Hard-| PARISHES. Cool- La Hard- 
i eae Davis,} idge, |Fol’te,| Cox, | ing, Davis,| idge, |Fol’te,} Cox, | ing, 
Dem.| Rep. | Ind. | Dem.| Rep. Dem.| Rep.| Ind. |Dem.| Rep. 
cadi 1,481] 691] 116] 1,066] 1,141]) Morehouse. ..... 582 AKeieats 625 38 
Allens ee yA ,012] - 410 1.011] ‘242]| Natchitoches..,.| 1,132) _ 200 14] 1,471 2038 
Ascension.......- 679 277 627) 496}| Orleans........- 37,785) 7,865], 2,141]32,847 AGE 9 
Assumption..... 305} 601]. 204] 725}| Ouachita ,042} 48 86} 1,493 6 
Avoyelles.....-..] 1,010] 314 1,353 724|) Plaquemines 432 
Beauregard......} 1,191 235 1,151 202}| Pointe Coupe 369 ¢ 
Bienville........ 774 67 1,385]. 257|| Rapides. . 2,159} 1,022) 
Bossief........:. 751 48 731 44]} Red Rive 579) 3 
Caddo... 4,517) 1,062 4,256| 401]) Richland 678} 116,...... 
Calcasieu 2,494) 1,129 2,486] 488]|Sabine....-..... 1,176 
Caldwell . 442 77 538] 128}|St. Bernard...... 526 
Cameron. 353 20]. 146 11}| St. Charles...:.. 488 
Catahoula. 218 78}. 522) 176}/ St. rg F 185) 
Claiborne. ...... 1,252 54). 1,216 481| St. J 615 
Concordia....... 319 46 380 12}) St. John ¥ Baptist... 336) 
DeSoto...ii >... 1,146}. 118 1,219 56]| St. Landry... .... 1,354! 
E. Baton Rouge..| 2,7641 611 2,336] 442)) St. Martin. fee 461 
Fast Carroll..... 277, 71 247 8|| St. Mary........ 639) 
East Feliciana... 504 25 534 30]| St. Tammany.. 969 
Evangeline...,.. 603 153 545] 587|| Tangipahoa 1,626 
Franklin 687} 143 903] 173}]| Tensas... 338) 
Grant..... 167 674 109}| Terrebon: 482) 
Iberia, 679 439) 1,275}| Union. 875) 
berville 391 391 465]| Vermilion 598 
ackson. 88]. 1,004] 166}| Vernon......... 1,372 
Jefferson F 296) 1,242 192}] Washington..... ,278 
Jefferson Davis. . 73} 883 731 895]; Webster. . 129 
Lafayette........ 978 531 823] 1,045}| W. Baton Rouge. 191 
Patourche Shia Bas bi, oA Z oe oF ee tte are oe : art 04 
LaSalle... 2..3 y est Feliciana... ae 
de Seaton. s ait ’ ve ce a WitniAgcs. = ae 797, 120 972) 291 
vingston.. F | | ee 
Niudison 131. 331 4 "Total nas. =i 93,218'24,670 4.063!87,519'38,538 


Governor (1924)—Dem., 66, 203: Rep. 1,420. U.S. Senator (1924)—Ransdell, Dem., 1 934, 


U. S. Senator (1926)—Broussard, Dem., 


54,180, unopposad. 


PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., 
75,135. The figures are those of the Returning 
Board. The figures on the face of the returns are 
said to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023, 

067; Garfield, Rep., 
38,637; Weaver, Greenback, 439 

“ig bee Cleveland, Dem , 62, ri; Blaine, Rep.; 


a, ao: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,834; McKin- 
ey, + 22,00 
1900 (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, Rep., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 47,708; Roosevelt, Rep., 
5,205; Debs s, Soc., 995. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 63,568; Taft, Rep., 8,958; 
Debs, Soc., 2,538. 


1912 (Pres. Dem., 60,971; Taf 834; 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,032; Harrison, 12 res, ‘Wilkos, 9,323; “Pore Boos Bey Ne mans 
Rep., 30, 701; Fisk, Proh., 127. nen, (eres). n, Dem., 79,875; Hughes, Rep., 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,662; Harrison, 6,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,349; Benson, Soc., $: iE 
Rep., 27,903. 19900 .), Cox, Dem., 87,519; Harding, vs 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 38, 

MAINE. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
; 1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 
Countins. | Cool- ! La | Hard- CountTIES. | Cool- La ‘| Hard- 
idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, | ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol'te,{ ing, Cox, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. em. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 
Androscog’n} 9,680} 4.733] 1,743] 9,565) 5,757 ]|Penobscot 15,08i} 3,618] 1,386} 14,145] 6,110 
Aroostook 9,554; 1,510 626] 11,191) 1,407 ]}| Piscataquis 4.031 974 ie 4,049] 1,788 
Cumberland] 26,187} 7,078] 2,398) 24,623] 10,484 ||Sagadahoc. 3,518} 1,084 19) 3,857) 1,709 
Franklin.,.| 3,38 1,12 156} 3,82! 1668 ||Somerset .| 6,855] 1,822 579| 6,533] 2,770 
Hancock...| 5,474) 1,392 195] 5,604)  2,154}|Waldo..... 500: 1,125 49| 4,383) 1,666 
Khon o2/| 4019| ivf] 375] #'o7o| Sort||Work- =. "| rezde| Blood] | 1,587] Siesel oleae 
Se 5 y , 2; Ork..-... 5 : , » > 

Lincoln. 878 $2} 3,668 1253 —_—__ |—_—_ aio whi oS oy 
Oxford 2,563 4661 7,301 905 Total ...'138,440! 41,964! 11,3821136,355! 58,061 


President (1924)—Johns, Soc.-Lab., 406. Governor (ida —Brewster, Rep., 145,281; Pattang 
U.S. Senator (1924)—Fernald, Rep., 148,783; ae Dem. a3 ‘ its oe 
R Governor (1926)——McLean, Dem., 80,748; Brewster, Rep., 100 
at U.S. Senator (1926)—Unexpired ‘term of B. M. F 
Nov, 29, gave Arthur R. Gould, Rep.; 79,498; Fulton J. Redman, Dem., 
Maine voters in 1927 retained the Direct Primary law. 


PAST VOTE 


Dem., 108,626. 


1876 (Pres.),. Tilden, Dem., 49,823; Hayes, Rep., 
66,300; Smith, Proh. Rep., 663. 

1880 (Pres;), Hancock, Dem., oo) wt Garfield, Rep., 
74,039; Weaver, Greenback, 4 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, liga a. 140; _ Blaine, 
Rep.. 72,209; St. John, Proh., 2,160. 

1888 hasary Cleveland, Dem, meronre Harrison, 

Lean ae 56; Fisk, Proh., 


1892 .), Cleveland, Bean de, yer Harrison, 
Hop's ETSY gee While Peoples’, 2,045. i 
1896 (Pr Dem. and People's (Populist), 


es.), 
34,587; Palmer Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,867; McKin- 
1900 (Ee Pres}, ay site at ee ure 
an, ems, n. = 8p. 
05,435; Woolley. Prom s33: Debs, S00. 878. 


, 97,438, 
776. 


ernald, ending March He 1931—The election, held on 


OF MAINE. 
1904 Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27 
438: 38; Swallow, Proh., 1,510; Debs, Soc., 2,103. 
1908 (Bres , Bryan, Dem. 35, 403; Tatt, "Rep., 66,987; 


5 
1910 (Gov.), Bent’ “3 Rae Rep., 64, Ler: Soc., 1,582; 


Proh., 1, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., Cb; 113; ‘Fai 
28,545. Roosevelt, Pr Boe "495; Debs, a Feri - 
Bie Dem., Rep., 58,862; 
1225; Soc. 


648; Réoevelks Pike - 


Beet 8) a A 478: 
en.), Dem. Re 

+ 54, 289; Day 

Dem., 58,961; 


(Pres.), 
136,355; ‘Watkins, Proh.. 1; Debs, Bon 2,214, 


Rep.; 


a 


— 


(ORE OS Si ELAINE PLES DE DENN ELEM A OE SD 


“ 


: President (1924)—Jobns,-Soc. Tale 987. 
4 Soe (1926)—Ritchie, Dem., 207,435; Mullikin, Rep., 148,145; Dill, Soc., 2,495. 


S$. Senator (1926)—Tyding: 


< Lab., 968. 
; U. 8. Senator (1922)—Bruce, Dem., 
2,909. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 67,687; Grant, 
1876 “Pres. Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep., 


(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 93, face Garfield, Rep., 
78,515; Weaver, Greenback, 818 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 96,932; Blaine, Rep., 

85,699; St. John, Proh., 2,794; Butier, Greenback, 


1888 (Pres). Clev — ae taser ts Harrison, 
Rep., 99,986; Fisk, 4,767 

1892 TiPres.). Gleveland. gis “113, 866; Harrison, 
pep. eB Weaver, Peoples’,’ 796; Bidwell 


suk a eee ee 


Election Reiurns—M. aryland; Massachusetts. 


MARYLAND. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 1924. | 1920. 

Counts. |- Cool- La Hard- CouNntTins. | Cool- Le Hard 

. idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, | Cox, ing, idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, | Cox, ing, 

Rep. | Dem. | Prog. } Dem. | Rep. Rep, | Dem. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. 
Allegany...| 9,042} 4,442) 2,822! 5,643] 9,595 || Howard.. 1,989] 2,786 382] 2,397) 2,608 
A. Arundel.| 3,670} 3,766 758| 5,053] 6,199 || Kent... ..; 2,019] 2,628 9 3,034] 2,838 
Baltimore. .| 9,383] 9,424] 2,82. e 365 RR 2 nee Montgom’y.} 5,675} 6,639 557| 6,277 1948 
F Pr. George's} 5,868] 5,088] 1,477] 4,857) 6,628 
Qu’n Anne's} 1,656] 3,155 82} 3,519] 2,157 
2,4 St. Mary’s. 1,653} 1,949 93) 1,861] 2,175 
Somerset. . 3,23 2,903 152] 2,634) 3,658 
Talbot..... 2,45 2,859 176} 3,130} 3,050 
Washingt’n.| 7,460) 5,964) 1,654 ,852) 8,757 
Wicomico..| 3,744) 4,620 269 1054] 4,225 
Worcester. .| 2,604) 3,068 66) 3,676) 3,090 
Total. .. .'162,414'148,0721 47,1571180,6261236,117 


s, Dem., 195,410; Weller, Rep., 140,695; Toole, Soe., 3,659. 
Eicaane (1923)—Ritchie, Teng 177,871; Armstrong, Rep., 137,471; Champlin, Soc., 1,465; Reynolds 


160,947; France, Rep., 139,581; Smiley, Soc., 2,479; Long, Lab., 
PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., fe 446; Roosevelt, baby 0 
109,497; Swallow, Proh.; 3,034; Debs, Soc., 2 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, wes 115,908; Taft, ed 
116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302; Debs, Soc:, 2,323. 

1911 (Gov.), Dem., 103,395; Rep., 106,392. 

1912 Ge) Wilson, Dem., 112,674; Taft, Rep.; 
54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57, 789; Debs, Soc., 3,996. 

1914 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 110,204; fers 94,864; 
Prog., 3,697; Soc., 3,255; Proh., 3,144; Lab., 969 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138, 359: Hughes, Rep., 

117,347; Cae Proh., 2903; Benson, Soc., 2,674. 


peers. ie 8. n.), Dem., 109,740; Rep., 13,662; 
"3,525: 6 Scc., 2,590; Lab., 1,143. 


19: = Ce), Cox, Dem., 180, 626: erie Rep., 


Mckinte: , Rep., 136, ta Levering, Prob. 058. 236,117; Debs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, F .-Lab., 
1900 (Pres. ely Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, Rep., 1,645. } 
136,185; Woolley, Proh:, 4,574; Debs, Soc., 904. | 1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 169,200: Rep., 184,999. 
3 MASSACHUSETTS. 
: (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
ie 1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 
é UNTIE: Hard- || CouNTIRsS. | Cool- La Hard- 
ied Ms ‘dee, Davis, Fotte, Cox, | ing, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | Cox, | ing, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Dem Rep. 
; ~_1,125| _6,383|| Middlesex. .|162,530| 64,544| 27,510] 61,661/156,636 
of 21,106 oniz 3,637| 10,956] 20,138||Nantucket .| 708 7 12} '205| 608 
58,929] 19,802| 9,624) 17,719) 56,734 || Norfolk. ...| 57,948| 15,041) 8,269) 15,720] 51,826 
O18] 25,1 $3 30.2601 ob Soe | Bure | ascese] 78908] arrbeal opraseliases 
" uffolk..... ¥ af 
r 117350 73 OR 70383 peat "931 || Worcester. -| 89,679| 31,171] 12,302] 34/667| 81.241 
| 56] 46,74 | — | | —__| 
a! isois| “Sos7! “2’ordl ‘$'308) 13;174!| Totat. .. .|703,4801280,884!141,2961276,601/681,158 
Ate 


President (1924)—Foster, Workers’ P 


ep “poet = Soe -Lab., 1,668. 
; —Gastoi ip er, Re’ 
- OS Ben el 6 {926)-—Uiiexpired pli ‘poate ptt March 3, 1929: Walsh, Dem., 525,303; 
ih Butler, Rep., 469,989; Ballam, Workers, 5,167; Cook, “Wet”, 4,766; Lewis, Soc. ., 4,730. 
; overnor 1924) Fuller, Rep. cages 817; Curley, Dem., 490, 010; Ballam, Workers’ Party, 9,505; Hayes,. 
_ Soc. Lab., 4,854; Hutchins, x 
, —Gillet ., 566,188; Walsh, Dem., 547,600; Konkiow, Workers’ Party, 12,716. 
bs ; J soe 3 pos, by 492,239 to 426,759; they rejected a gasoline tax (547,460 to 
oe: { 281.980. ey authorized (454,656 to 446, 6,473) a State Prohibition Enforcement Law. 
fare? | 


Governor wis Pro 6870. , 404,192 
Tabs: S. Senator (1922) 


sherman, Sonn 11 648: Cook, Ind. 7,876: Weeks, 


f 


= 


1872 Fe (Pres So Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 59,260; Grant, 
isto. Mba “Fiaen, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep., 


Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 111,960; Garfield, Rep., 

as ‘weaver ee Blaine, Rep. 

, Cleveland, Dem ; 

1094 Poe Se John, Prob. 10,026; Butler, Green: 
back, 24,433. 


j (Pres. Cleveland, Dem. 151,905; Harrison, 
: ro Tai 899: Fisk BF hee by 8.701. eee 

Pres. em., 
sk? ‘e , Bare weaver: People’s, 3 343; Blawell, 


< a es 


Prob. 55. 
Pres. i and People’s (Populist), 
: 1896 1 G85: paver” Nat Nat'l (Gold) De ems ee 1,809: 
McKinley, Rep., 278,976; Levering, Proh., 3,060. 


; Cox, Rep., 464,873; Hutchins, Soc., 9,205; Hess, Soc. - 
406,776; LR Bg 7 Op Rep., 414,130; Nicholls, Proh,-Prog., 24,866; 
. t 


PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,016; McKinley, one. 


9,147; Woolley, Proh., a 208; Debs, Soc 
ope (Pres.) Barker, be i fates Htodgeveit, Rep, na 
257,822; i antioe, Pr oh 4,286, Debs, Soc,, 13,602. 
1908- (Pres). jell aa ee 155,543; Taft, Re; of 
rege Rage Maeaie g 
. nm, Dem., ‘aft, p., 
10 Gas Roosevelt, Prog., 142/228; Debs, Soc., 


} Pres.), Wilson, 247,885; har oi 
1088 3 Hianly, Pr Prob., noo b93- Benson, Soc Lhe. 
16 5 , Dem., 234,238; Rep., “par 17 
Soe., 15,558. 
1918 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 207,478; Rep. 188,287; 
(Pres.), | Dem., 276,691; Harding, Rep, 


20 .), Cox, 
1,153; Debs, Soc., 32, 267. 
1982 ( (W. S. Sen.), Dem., "406,776; Rep., 414,130. 


i 


A! 


\ 


834 Election Returns—M ichigan. 


MICHIGAN. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
“1924.0 1 
Counties. | Cool- La Hard- COUNTIES. 


idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,| ing, Cox, 
Rep, | Dem. | Prog, | Rep. | Dem. 


Icona.,...| 1,027| 180) 179] 1,048]  267||Lapeer..,.. 
Teer 1 505| 13272| _ 471||Leelanau... 


Marquette. ab 
3|}| Mason. .... 
Meooste. 
Menominee. 

idland... 
Missaukee.. 


= Cas: 545 A 
Charlavoix.. 3,346 405 387| 3,090 706||Monroe.... 


Cheboygan.} 2,683 994 441} 2,487) 1,291|)Montealm.. 
Chippewa. . 5,443 521 997| 4,763) 1,281||M'ntm'ncy. 


Clare. ..... 1,920 359 157) 1,772 510}|Muskegon. . 
Clinton ,. 6,637} 1,349 596]. 6,039]  1,468||Newago, ... 
Crawford. : 840 164 137 730 '363||Oakland.. . 

1 468] 4,204] 4,975) 2,029||Oceana 
404} 1, 3,571 596||Ogemaw 


Gd. Tr’v’rse} 4,011 556 709| 4,097) 1,163)|Presque Isle 
Gratiot. ...] \6,720] 1,827 200} 6,583] 1,849||/Roscommon 
Hillsdale. . 6,556] 1,982 947| 6,747| 2,478|,Saginaw... . 
Houghton, . 13,833] 1,047] 1,579] 14,976] 3.103]|Sanilac.... . 
Huro: 8,843 983 983) 8,444) 1,597)|Schoolcraft. 
1,488] 18,524] 7,093]|Shiawassee . 
59 5.001 3,405)/St, Clair... 
29) 2,025 551||St. Joseph. . 
1,143} 3,548 504/|Tuscola.... 
285| 5,113] 1,634])/Van Buren. 
ey 16,020 ppee a ah el 


8 
225 Wextord. 


67| 1,274 89|| Total... . 
160) ‘933! 263 F 


4, 
Cool- La | Hard- A] 
idge, | Davis, | Fol'te,} ing, a 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. b 
6,297 938 248| 5,558 ( 
1,792 305 249 5 : 
13,358 3,952 958 5 : 
885 ,031 274| 4,634 
850. 14 83 717 
1,606 997 481) 1,685 5 
11,147} 3,19 1,506} 9,791 i 
3,701; 1,312} 1,294) 3,2 
9,771 2,984] 9,368 
1567 817 791| 3,705 
3,884] _ 79 304| 3,951 : 
4,142} 1,043} 2,459; 5,089 
,004 35) 4,161 
1,723 206 79) . 1,812 
8,940) 4,984] 1,343] 8,671 
6,942] 1,395 349} 6,676 i 
748 41| | 264 | 
14,422} 1,466] 2,188] 11,778 
4243| 724) 333] 4, 
28,603] 4,083} 2,201) 19,349 Z 
333 649} 380] 3, | 
1,714 258 156} 1,695 s 
2,249 417 599 ; 
3,050 571 256] 3,612 : 
389 51 30 
1,144 48 143 7 1 
11,688] 1,863] 1,220] 10,566 
2,315 431 645 F 
484 98 101 
23,618] 6,207] 4,649) 20,529 . 
7.76 366| 7,2 
1,515 1 720| 1,797 t 
$.98¢ 1,740} 1,366} 7,221 & 
17,43. 3,608} 1,635} 14,967 f 
6,63 M 747|. 6, 

7,490] 1,070} _ 653} 7,310 ; 
7,38 1,659} 1,170] 6, ; 
14,32 3,603} 1,728 } t 
- {268 653] 23,475] 39,773)}224,122 ¥.; 

3, 926 598 443 F 


874,631|152,238|122.014|762,865|233,450 


President (1924)—Faris, Proh., 6,085; Johns, Ae, Lab., 5,330, 


Governor (1926)—Comstock, ‘Dem., 227,155; Green, Rep., 399,564; Titus, Proh., 2,507; Reynolds; 


eds 1,512, 


U.S. oe (1924 Foaie Rep., 858,934; Cooley, Dem., 284,609; Titus, Proh., 8,330; Cunningham, 


Soe. Lab., 3,080; Day, 
Bove q 
. Soc. Lab., 4,079; Johnston, Proh. 


Michigan voters in 1924 defeated, for the second time, a proposed amendment to the State Constitution 
requiring children to attend public schools. If Carried, the amendment would have wiped out private and 


parish schools. 


Governor. (1922)—Cummins, Dem,, 218,252; Groesbeck, Rep., 356,933; Blumenberg, Soc., 4,452: 


Hoxt, F , 2,744; Markley, Soc. Lab., 


it 
B ionator’ (1922)—¥erris, Dem., 294,932; Townsend, Rep,, 281,843; Krieghoff, Soc., 4,249; Titus, 


een Ash 936. 
Michigan voters, in 1922, defeated the income tax proposal. 


924)—Groesbeck, Rep., 799,225; Frendsdort, Dem., 348,577; Krieghoff, Soc., 2,725; Dinger, 


PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN. 


tee Grres), Greeley, Dem,.and "Ret, 77,020; Grant, 1996 eres ). athe Dem; and People’s, (Populist); 


136,199; O'Conor, Lab. R 2'873: Black, 237,268 


Bea, 1,271. Moiciniey, | “Rep. 1298.58 "B82: Levering Proh., 61846" 
nm 
166,t 534; Cooper, Greenback, 9,060; Smith, Proh. sohes 316,269; Woolley, Prob., as 850; Debs, Soc., 


1876 (Pres), Tilden, Dem., 141,095; Hayes, Rep., | 1900 (Pres 


904 (Pres.), Parker, Dei., 135,392; petits Rep. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131.301; Garfield, Re oth 57; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, ' Pos 
185,190; Weaver, Greenback, 34,895; Dow, Proh. 1908 Dy res.), Bryan, Dem. a1; Del frogs ea 
“942. gf BROr hatin, Prob. 16 6,974 ‘Debs, Soe, ais 586; 


1882. (Gov.), _Dem.-Greenback. 269; 
149,697; Straight Greenback, 2,00 tae a 5, Rep, 


1884 (Pres), C Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; Blaine, Rep., 


mae 43,243 ite 


OV.) 
1888 (Pres. 5, Cleveland, Dem., 213.4 Harrison, TAT; S00, 3 056 Prob, 3 3.836; Soc, Lab. 4 497, 


Rep,, 236,387; Fisk, P. 20,945; , 
a 2 Teben es roh., 03 Streeter, 


ae pitas Ha Rep., 
1890 (Gov, Dem.,, 183,725; Rep., 172,205; Indus., 1915. or Hanly, Proh. Met Benson, Soc,, 16,120. 


13,198; Proh., 28,681. 


1603 (ores) Oleveland, Dem., 202,296; 
Rep., 2,708; Weaver, People’ 8, 19, 931; Aorrigen. 1 9760 7 eres 


Director General and Agent o ys 

United States—Andrew W! Mello Dae Meee. al 
Treasurer—R. C. Dunlap, 
Compiroller—O. Thacker. 


, Andrews. 


4,763; ai 
ations Bim a ‘B45r Debs Boo? ote 
, Pro’ H ; , > 

Proh., Bo.Rer Christensen, Farm.Lab., 10,372. xe Boe. i: 
ES Te a SEs a 
UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 
(Headquarters 18th and Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. Cc.) 
Assistant Director General and General’ Sottetior— 


mer, 


Lifer honieah: Bape ARE Bal ate 
4 eres Prog., aie’ 4: ied eens 


Z welt, oy.), Dem., 
John, Proh., 18, 463; Butler, Green: 152,909: Soe, 21,398, Proh. 
{Lo 


. 


Sen.), 


Chief Clerke_-W. B. Robinson. 


‘oh, 1 


afte 


Pe tat sad 


erent ten et ae eee 


Nat'l (Gold) aa 


Dem,, MeKinley, 


4 
q 
7” 
i 
194,017; Rep. 169,963; Prog.; § 
Reb. ‘176,254; Prog.; ; 
pes ial: Hughes, j 


Den. 12,487; Rep., 220,054: 


Election Returns—M: innesota. 835 


MINNESOTA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 1920. 1924. 

CSool- ‘ La | Hard- Countigs. | Cool- La 

idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, Cox, 
Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Dem 


Aitkin 2 1,959] 2,933} 613]/Martin....| 4,258] 751] 2,529 1,221 
4 1,883} 3,505} 865|/Meeker....| 2.757] 365] 2,910] 4'693| "878 
z 9 429| 2/963] 4,811]  901||Mille Lacs.) | 2/413| 167] 2,348] 3 526 
...] 2,960 3053] 4.518] 1,427||Morrison..:| 3/128 769] 3,546 1} 1,131 
hes Bs 1,644] 2'920] —"554||Mower..-_- 5,061] 564] 3,436 L061 
e|) 524 260} 1.508} 23415] 451 }|Murray...)] 27034) 334] 2,048 698 
‘| 6, 4/360) 81894] 1,974||Nicollet.../] 21518} | 287] 2/208 556 
oy, 2 ee 270| 4,515! 5,841] _ 796 ||Nobles. 2835} 421] 2,875 982 
E 303] 2:552| 2/833] 1,152||/Norman.../| 1,997] 171] 2,174 481 
* 358| 2,907} 5,073] 1562 |/Olmsted. . 5,722] 857| 3,508 1,756 
Cass.......|- 2;800 21052|- 3,242} ~ 710|/Otter Trail. | 7,557} 568] 5,346 V741 
eed) 2: 2:761| 3,532]  960j)|Pennington,| 1,126] 146] 2,320] 2) 768 
eee) Di 2/236] 4,361 Pine 2;706} 469] 3,196 1,127 
3,357] 4,943 35 ii]. 2,066] 219] 1,984 106} _'490 
1,592]. 1,788] '340}/Polk 5,027] 663} 5,695 2111 
Cook 189} 467 98 2,079] 151] 2,284 709 
oe: 2 1,818] 3,882 Ramsey.... | 39,566] 8,407] 34,684 21,110 
: z 230 3,725|- 5,262 fi 3} 213}. 956] 1,308] 558 
) D wes)” 3; 4,378] 5,373| 2,190 d...| 3,34 443| 2,778 880 
. odg: 2. 1,239] 3,386 pe Pace 641| 3,898 1,283 
3 foam : 3,430] - 4,428 Ri 5.883] 1,199] 2,454 2/040 
Ma fi : 2;776| 6,687} 869 ciamerie, 3 261) 1,637 442 
coal ae | 2,797! 7,341 Seal. ... 1,300 148} 1,862 500 
; Neh Gy 480| ° 2,991! 6,772 : es 33] 2,577] 23,166 14,767 
‘ ‘ 4/113} 9,330} 1,118 t 1/324] -'g29] 2/327] 3,015] 15253 
3 ay 1674] 118} 1,681] 2.427| "533 180} -'925| 3747] "307 
; : 58,846] 90,517 Sibley 1 341] 2,935 502 
- : our 2,782 2) 1,992} 4,101 598 a tee 469] 1,354] 9,385 1,616 
a iter 1,166] 2.233 59! 796| 1,632] 4,243] 1,167 
Isanti ‘588 2/332] 3,007 05 be 553] 238] 1,362 457 
| a te 2/532! 3,973 11654] 334] 2/918} 3 985 
Mim Jackson..._| 2.760 Z| 2,446| 4,313 15 ||Todd 557| 3,339] 5,448] 1,464 
% Kanabec...} 1,507 128} 1,521] 2/436 ved : 202| 1,330 550 
z bad S222 222] 4/552] 4,759 ° Bt. 2s 644| 2/811] 4,907] 1,275 
“ Ki ELcan) Lads 253] 1,503} 2,485 SEs ee: 182} 1,265 503 
e ich’g.| 1,536 222| 2/304] 1;786| 859{/Waseca.... 442| 3,057 1,257 
Me iPari.| 2,860 106} 2/481] 4,219 | 4/482] 699) 31351] 5,852] 1.558 
x Lake 1,251 60} 1,319] 990 : g 279] 13703} 3,510] « 647 
‘3 703 | RY) OS 1,342] 245] 1,250 561 
" ...| 2,475] 1,199] 2,756} 4,059 ee 1,111] 6,183] 7,888] 2,896 
; 1657| 252} 1/511] 21548, _°673]| Wright... 4,349] . 567| 4,172 1,299 
bY om 3,519 334} 2,674 4,557 a Yellow Med; 2,278 151] 3,440 814 
: a et 2/893] 5.430! 1, =——— 
a : : 7850 td 1094 1'076| °215|| Total. ... 420,759] 55,913/339,192|519,421|142,994 | 
eee ee eee 


President (1924)—Johns, Soc.-Industrial, 1,855; Foster, Workers’ Party, 4,427. 
Governor (1926)—Jaques, Dem., 38,008; Christianson, Rep., 395,779; Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 266,845. 


Rare Soc.-Industrial, 3,876; Ferch, Ind.-Prog., 9,0 
/ S. Senator (1924)—Schall, Rep., 388,594; Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 380,646; Farrell, Dem., 53,709; 
‘ Pitelignae. Ind., 8,620; Keefe, Ind., 4,994. 
meso Tf onstitutional amendment providing for a tax on gasoline to be used 
in joa fate end ore eaten: providing for bond issues by counties to raise funds to fight forest, 
fires. 
1923)—(S al election, July 16, for rt. to Knute Nelson, Lote )—Magnas 
Aen om tan ¢ 300 16a as. Carley, Dem., 19,311; J. A. O. Preus, Rep., 195,319 
* Governor (1922)—Indrehus, Dem., 79,903; Preus, mae 309,756; Johnson, Farm, -Lab., 295, 479. 
U. S. Senator (1922)—Anna Oleson, Dem., 123,624; Kellogg, Rep., 241,833; Shipstead, Farm.-Lab., 


325,372. 


eo a 


ona 


PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA. 


‘Pres. : 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187: Roosevelt. Rep. 
a ES ag let and Lib., 35,211; Grant, | 1904 (Pres) iter on, 6.352: Debs, Sot, 11,693" 


1876 (Pres), Tilden, Dem., 48,587: Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Gov.), Dem., 147,992; Rep., 140,130. 
Sai; , Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Prob. 1996, Os Bog "ain 168,715; Rep., 92,082; Proh., 
1880 “(@res.), . Hancock, Dem., 53,315; Garfield, Apert: — | Dem., 109,401; 
Rep., 93,902; Weaver, Greefiback, 3,267; Dow, | 1905, Uirssos fry ae on., 11,107; Debs, Son 14 er" 


Prob \- 
: 1908 (G , Dem., 175, 136; Rep., 147,997: Préh., 
884 }, Cleveland, Dem., 70,065; Blaine, Rep., | 1908 (Gov.) Pag ci age aa)» 


1 (Pres.). \ 

685; ; Butler, Green- 7,024; Soc.. 6, 
te 3, Oi a ge see? ae 1012 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., ee Fatt. Rep, 
88s ela Dem., 1 ‘arrison, Prog., Y 

ce Re} rene, Be Sg Proh., 15.311; Streeter, } 27,505. 


- 


Yab., 1,097. 1914 (Gov), Dem., 156,304; Rep., 143,730; Prog., 
1so8 (Pres.), 7 evelaay d, Dem., 100 20; Harrison, 3, AS Bes 17,235; Indus., 3,861. 

Rep. 12? 122,823: Weaver, Peopies’, 39,513: Bidwell, | 1916 6 (Pres), Wilson, Dem Dem., 179.1 152; Hughes, Peps ; 

, 14,1 ‘9, 
i896 (Press. 3 a OTE and Peoples’ (Populist), saith Beuson, Soc., 2 ss da 

LE Rep., 193,503; Levering, | i916 (U. S. Sen), ore 117,541; Rep., 185,159; 

: 2 , 10 Oke 78,425. 
r (808 (Gor), Fuston, 181,080; ‘Rep., 111.796; Pos | toi (ys. Sen.), Nat, 157,274; Rep. 200.556. 


1,766; Prob. 
4 ea "Br 12,901;. McKinley, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep.; 
rep, - Te ae: Woe Woolley, is 8,595: Debs, Soe. fH 519-421; Watkins, Proh., 11,439; Debs; Soc., 


Governor (1924)—Christianson, Rep., 406,692; ire aey Earm.-Lab., 366,029; Nery, Dem., 49,353; 


7 notify Mr. Wilso: 


336 flection Neturns—-ldSsiss_ppt. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
(Presidentiai, vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 
UNTI Cool- La Hard- ||, COUNTIES. Cool- La Hard- 
es . Davis, | idge, | Fol’te, | Cox, ing, Davis, | -idge, | Fol’te, | Cox, ing, 
Dem, | Rep. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep Dem. | Rep. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. 
642 114||Lincoln....] 1,282 154 70 774 421 
fie ee 31 1,336|  554]/|Lowndes 1,658 62|......:] . 928 51 
Amite. ..... 578 90]; Madison. -. ;600 LOB cosy et 831 57 
‘Attala. , 1,187 70||Marion.,,.} 1,044 OZ) ef 2seesie 613 143 
Benton... 405 124||Marshall.,.} 1,143 Ol vee tae 823 30 
Bolivar... 1,039 326||Monroe....| 2,328 i 32} 1,881 139 
Calhoun 875 160||Montgom’y.| 1,015 6 94 84 57 
HT. 669 184||Neshoba,,.} 1,611 228). 0.5 -| 1,088 182 
Chickasaw.. 944 194||Newton.::.] 1,660 71 97] 1,208 108 
Choctaw... 779 191 xubee, . 966 4A) ees 701 2 
Claiborne... 401 14|| Oktibbeha. 1,370 30 43 778 70 
Clarke... 807 47||Panola..... +266 53 33 843 
Clay,...... 771 48}| Pearl River, 855) 164 99 464 53 
Coahoma... 882 61)/|Perry...,.. 383) 56 17 271 69 
Copiah..... 1,300 60}|Pike....... 1,640 200 452) 1,114 153 
Covington.. 649 257)|Pontotoc. 1,206 86] oa os hae 992 439 
e Soto.,.. 806 27|| Prentiss... 1,230 178 2 992) 496 
Forrest. 1,146 140|/Quitman,. 574 SO) ceeamee 377 39 
ranklin. . 641 203 oye 1,415 Saetigga. 905) 43 
George. .. 263 56||Scott....,.,) 1,179 53 1,055 64 
Greene.... 337 24||Sharkey...,. 353 34 228 7 
Grenada... §33 12|/Simpson...} 1,519 100 7 902 109 
Hancock... 305 130}|Smith...., 1,081 49 31 9$8 265 
Harrison. . . 1,270 314||Stone...., 413) Td aE ase 299) 16 
Hinds. ..,., 2,510 151||Sunflower..} 1,701 £44 oe 1,066 47 
Holmes.,,, 917 69||Tal’hatchie,| 1,386 AO soca 1,092' 69 
Humphreys, 316 21)|Tate......,} 1,019 ji RAR 876 117 
Issaquena., ., 83 13||Tippah....} 1,413 100 6 955 237 
Itawamba, . 1,023 198||Tishomingo.| 1,099 279 49 841 387 
Jackson. ,,. 577 1}|Tunica..,., 49 13}... 256 2 
Jasper..... 1 - 1,224 429 
Jefferson 65 64 4 139 
Jeff. Davis. 1,082 161 
Jones..... ‘ 776 60 
Kemper.... 547 112 
Lafayette, .. 576 299 
Lamar...,. 416 15 
Lauderdale. 932 113 
Lawrence, ., 892 82 
AKG. |. e's 5 948 46 
RG Ta laine 2 SS ee eee 
Lefloré. .." 39|| Total... .1100,475! 8,546: 3,4941 69,277) 11,576 


MBorphr ce: 137,130. 
8. 


Governor 
election, Aug. 2 


‘ PAST VOTE 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 47,288: 
Grant, Rep, 


82,175. 
1876 (Pres.j, Tilden, Dem,, 112,173; Hayes, Rer., 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 75,750; Garfield, 


Rep., 34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 
1884 (Pres.), “Cleveland, Dem., 76,510; Blaine, 
ep 


1888 (eres, Cleveland, Dew., 85,467; Harrison, 
Rep., 31,120; Fisk, Proh., 258. 9°” : 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 
‘Rep., 1,342; Weaver, People's, 10,102; Bidwell, 
Proh., 995. The Republican vote was cast mostly 


for Weaver. 
1896 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem, and People's (Populist), 


, 1923, Whitfield got 111,565 votes, and former Gov, Bilbo received 95 
U. 8. Senator (1922)—Stephens, Dem., 63.639; Cook, Rep., 3,632; Rose, Soc., 1,251. 


OF 


Dem., won. In the second primary the vote was; Bilbo, 147,669; 


. Senator (1924)—Harrison, Dem., 97,243, 
sicce wena. Dem., was élected 


unopposed, 
without opposition. In the Shs geory oy primary 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Levering, 


5. 
Bryan, Der.,’ 51,706; McKinley; 
, Parker, Dem., 


k 53,374; Roosevelt; 
D., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 60,287; Taft, Rep. 


4,36 ebs, Soc,, 978, 
1912 ay i , Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep.; 
1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc.’ 2.061. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep., 
1918 Ca a Be 30 oe 74,290 1g a) 
. en.), -» 74,290 Cunopposed). 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69,277; jardtt » Rep.; 
11,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639. a oee 


eae saccades ea fete 
WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION. 


The awarding of the Nobel Peace Prige in 1920 
to Woodrow Wilson gave Mrs. Charles E. Simonson 
and Mrs. Charles L, Tiffany, both of New York, 
the idea that a similar foundation should be estab- 
‘ished in this country in recognition of the national 
and international services of Mr, Wilson, t 
President of the United States, who “furthe 
the cause of human freedom and was instrumen 
in pointing out effective methods for the co-opera- 
He, oF ae liberal forces of mankind throughout 
_ the @vorld.”’ 

The Foundation was actually established Dec, 
23, 1920, at Mrs, Tiffany's home in New York. 
At a meeting held March 15, 1921, at the Hotel 

es: the organization of the Foundation was 
ty) 


co. 
e first appeal for funds was made Jan. 16, 
1922, when the permanent organization of the 
Foundation was accomplished; it was announced 
that the contributions to the proposed ont 000,000 
fund at that time amounted to over $800,000, 
The fund was turned over on the date mentioned 
to the trustees of the Foundation and on the fol- 
lowing Dec. 28, the former President’s sixty-sixth 
birthday, a committee was sent to Washington to 
mn of the -actual creation of the 
Foundation in his honor. 


An award from the income of the Foundation 
will be made from time to time by a nationally 
constituted committee to the living individual who 
has rendered. within a specified period, unselfish 
public service of enduring value. 

The following are the members of the Board of 


Island. N.Y.; President Edwin A, Alderman, Uni 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; Hamt 
Anatene ee ad St., N.Y: eee 


Qhio. 
M, Baruch, 598 Madison Free ie St 
Edward W. Bok, Philadelphia, Pa ea ni 
Fosdick, 61 Broadway, N. Y. C.: Roland 


i ie 
Ruutz-Rees, Greenwich, Conn.: Prof. jam B. 
Scott, Princeton University, Prinoeton, nye Miss 
M ee t. Holyoke College. So. 


Norman H. Davis, is the President, 
Keaiherne .CPlackburn ip dhe Scecriany “the 
ers oO e 
17 East 420 St, N.Y. Citys, ~Cundation. are at 


ERA OLIN LOR eee 


he 


— 


Election Returns—Missourt. 837 


MISSOURI. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


ard: 
Cox, ing, 
Dem, |} Soc. y Lib. | Dem. | Rep. 
4,316 oe 3,666] 5,093 
2301! 153]. 2.2°" 2/242] 2/997 
3,236 .538 151} 5,626] 6/00 
3/827) 1,665 18} 1,830} 2,023 
5.162 (913 67| 1,677| 1,445 
3,4 5,739 393] 6,719] 4,660 
5,0 1,209 147] 1044] 3,170 
3,3 1.962 257|. 1,833) 3,555 
2/869 2360 80} 2'442] 2/7 
40 2/601 92] 2/405] 3,535 
1,7 5,597 67} 6,136] 1,406 
46 2:93 58} 3,103} 3,910 
4'168 1,842 31] 1,834] 2/911 
312 4167 1] 3/637| 3,745 
2/2 3,970 153] 4,078] 5.541 
7, 5,803 192] 5,504] 6,671 
5:609]| 2,231 280} 1,961]. 1,319 
1,05 1,986 209} 1,118] 3,699 
4:05 688 32] _'569| 21457 
3/488 3,616 40] 3,901] 4; 
4,331] 6,568 777) 13504] 3,652 
3,795 1/826 213]. 6,561) 8,595 
3/310] 2'918 124] 2/492) 2/692 
2:804 4'040 107| 5,034] 3,360 
3 3:16 3,674 17] 4,361] 1,724 
5 4.187] 5.87 3,033 69] 2:847| 4:96 
4 3,657] 5,15 2)127 92] 1:978] 1,853 
1 ‘6 2/62 1,495 133] 1,315} 3;880 
2 1,892] 3.54 2}617 1 '803] 13362 
1 100} 2:66. 7,372 716} 8115] 3/768 
aa 3 3,560] 4.4 4'989 116} 4)865] 3,22. 
D’K'lb 2 23121] 3,00 1,822 1,837| 1,173 
Dent. 2 :907| 2:204 1863 5i] 1,735] 1,762 
/ -Dougis 577| 3,237] 2'364 603] 2472] 6,645 
a D 2 5,199] 4,455} 2'640 113] 2/296] 3,2 
my 3, 2,814] 8,71 5.542 424] 1/149] 1,917 
Bl Gas'd 454] 4/48 1,257 58] _5:300] 5. 
Gentry s 3,374| 3,449] 16,075 2,905} 12/438] 25,008 
"Greene 13, 11,514] 15.75 1564 3611 7/114] 5,613 
' Grovy 3 "721| 512 1,982 29] 1,993] 18 
a Haran. 2 ;502| 5,15 2'595 72| 2:122] 2/509 
5,367| 5.31 633 792) 4:257| 4:2 
532] 2/13 3°107 10] 1,661] 1,639 
2,329 4.15: 31957 3,935] | 2/128 
4°735| 2/12. 4348 211] 4,428] 4/641 
2;323| 4/344} 62 230] _'672| 2:7: 
1,554] 1.563) 3,703 210} 3,473] 4,476 
78,791| 78.8 981 2} ~’913/ 2/00 
11,006] 17,0 3,421 1] 2,965) 3,552 
4684| 5.7 4.839 435] 5,419] 4,645 
5,444] 5.7 6 545] 3,512 
A ou 1,955 521 1,837] 2/618 
7 1283 44] 2.072] 2:3 
2'730 137| 2/428 
"650. 8] 1,532 
30 36 


05} 2/303 95} 1 2/008] 3/661 
95,888 |28,758| — 98|106,047|163.280 
Tot. '648,486 (572,753 !56,733127,427 '574,799'727, 162 


ee fient f192)-—La Follette tota! on his two tickets, 84,160; Faris, Proh., 1,418; Johns, Soc, Lab.j 


Wallace, Co onwealth Land, 259. 
Bex 0 8. Senator (1926)—-Unexpired term of 8. P. Spencer, ending March 3, 1927: Hawes, Dem., 514,389; 


, 473, 
‘dea 4. Be Senator (1926) ee Hawes, Dem., 506,015; Williams, Rep., 470,654; Faris, Proh. 7,540: 
: Soya ee 1926 were against repeal of the State Prohibition Act by 200,000, though the Wets 


Guresnee 92) Daker, Rep., 640,135; Nelson, Dem., 634,263; Brandt, Soc., 21,043; Cox, Soc. Lab.; 
pee: 3. Senator (1922)—Reed, Dem., 506,264; Brewster, Rep., 462,009; Brandt, Soc., 7,119. 
PAST VOTE OF MISSOURI. t 
1872 (Pres), Gresley, D and Lib., 151,434;|  Rep., 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc.; 
“Grant, Rep., 119,116; O'Conor, Lab. fef., 2.429, 


Tilden, ‘. 904 (Pres. . 
ag ee ae : Ben, 391449; Swallow, Prob, 7,191; Debs, Soc, 


{ 


aa i 
1880 ig Hancock, Dem., 208,609; Garfield, Dem., 346,574: Taft 
Hep., ing Weaver, Greenback, 33,135. 1907908, Chafin, Proh, £231: Debs, 00. 15,4 5d 
a anes Cleveland, Dem., 235,988; Blaine, | 4912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 330,746: Rep), 


302,829; St. John, Proh., Bip ce 297,821; Roosevelt, Prog., ait ao Boc., 
elans Dem. Harrison, 
hep? “Gres), Cleveland, Dom, ; Streeter, U. Lab., 1916 os) ), wi ie Pome a ee Hughes, Re * 
1892 Cleveland, Dem Harrison, | 1916 ( Ue 8. & Ben. Je Dem, 98. 136; Tess “SIT 710: 
Rep. 220.2 Hee Weaver, Peoples 4 L213; Bidwell, eee Ben.) Bem, eee o7.39 ‘Pe Rep. 30 02, 650. 
20 (Pres.), Cox, em., 5 
1896 (Pres), 8 ryan, Dem. and Peoples’ @opultst); 197074 62; ‘Watkins, Proh., oT De Be aoe 20, yon: 
pre eae Oe (Gold) Dem., 2,363; Christensen, F.-Lab., 

Mekinley, Rep., 239,333; Levering, Proii., 2,462: | 1939 (U.S. Sen), Dem:, 589 498; Rep. 711,161; 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, aes 351,922; McKinley, Soc., 20,002; Soc. Lab., 1,15, 3 3,158. 


The 1920 Presidential vote for Jackson County includes Kansas City; the 1924 vote for Jackson County , 


Dem., 296,312; Rocsevelt,; 


i 
/ 


_ 1904 (Pres.), 


838 Election Returns—Montana. 
MONTANA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) ; 
1924. 1920. * 1924, 1920. 
= - COUNTIES. | Cool~ La Hard- . 
pei ener tana Fotis. Davis, are idge, | Fol’te, | Davis, | ing, Cox; y 
: Rep. | Ind. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem Rep. | Ind. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. 
2,049]  833||Meagher. . . 624, 153] 257] 7441s 314 
Bie Horne bass aus 3o9 1,062]  475'| Mineral 223 662; 123 347 362 
Blaine... .. "9071  +598/ 3371 12720] - 848|Missoula...| 2,386] 4,662] 1,012) 4,374] 3,292 
Broadwater. 531] 364) 486 9 es 622) Musselshell. 1,488 1,490 247 1,910 i 951 
: 698] 2,700 AP K Ee, 6 : : ; 
ae 1880 108 28 732| ~'342||Phillips!:::] 1,236| ‘8481 473] 11693 64: 
Cascade 5,081| 4,047} 2,220] 6,808] 3,938]/Pondera... . 764, $831; 414) 15654, 893 
Chouteau..| 1,347| °763| 706 + 2,646| 1,436] | Powder Riv. 480| 361 123] 955] 330 
Custer... _! 1654] 1,692} 412] 2/347) 1,127'| Powell. 982 877, 559] 1,345] 787 
Daniels. : 505] | 523 185| ‘811 289 |Prairie. 683} 33 162 881 2 
Dawson....| 1,326] _ 896 46| 1,784,  875,|Ravalli. ,311| 1,569] 562) 2,110) 1,224 
Deer Lodge.| 1,937| 1,864] 1,611] 3,130| 1,567) Richland: 92 525], 238] 1,759] 744 
Fallon..... 731| °340|. 220] 13064] "381| Rosebud...| 1,115} 852 259| 1/624] 555 
“Fergus... 1. 2,942| 3,008 1,580] 3,858] 3,371| Roosevelt... 965} 927, 389] 2,239] 873 
Flathead...| 2.541 2/484) 788] 3,900] 2,241] Sanders. , 588| 1,259 188| 15035] 741 
Gallatin....| 2/494] 1/499] 1,564) 3,238] 2,370 |Sheridan, 905} 2 176| 1,335] _ 610 
Garfield. : 1! 376| “490! 355] 1,226] 1,484 |Silver Bow.| 6,520] 6,076] 5,393] 10,074] 6,394 
Glacier... 586| 279| 511] 1,297 531,'Stillwater..| 1,412 375| 1,721 664 
Gold'nVal'y} 422| 5141 118] 1,185] 381) Sweet Grass] 853] 286 1,035} 349 
ranite..... 582| 368] - 353] 9 439 Teton. ..... 775| 691 396} 1,319] 671 
igaiges. 1,110! 1,878] 602] 2,230| 1,388||/Toole ... 697} 659) 439] 861} 405 
Jefferson. | | 64 648 41 96 8|| Treasure, .. 289 1 8 517 174 
JudithBasin} 3888; 721] 480].......}..-...||Valley. .... 1,555}, 863} 497] 2,096] 895 
884| 1,912}  340|..:....].......|/| Wheatland. 723| 686/ 221) 1,250] 520 
3,433] 1/504] 1,869] 4,348]  2,413'|Wibaux.... 505} 151 139| "692| _ 223 
2391 298} 141| 757] + 331||Yellowstone| 4,715| 2,479] 1,172| 5,714] 2,782 
97 9931 374| 1,187] 683 Oe | | ee eee 
2) 4,137| 593} ~=—-672|:«*21'672] ~~ «877/! +~Total....|} 74,138] 61,105 33,805 109,430 57,372 
McCone...| ‘4941 5071 1431 41,1771 537 


President (1924)—The Socialists polled 247 votes; Farm-Laborites, 4,771; Workers’ Party, 357. 


Montana voters in 192 
result halted enforcement raids and arrests 


Ys : 
6 cast a majority in favor of the repeal of the State Prohibition Act. The 


Governor (1924)—Dixon, Rep., 74,126; Erickson, Dem., 88,801; Edwards, Farm.-Lab., 10,666; Mathe- 


son, Soc., 466 


U.S. Senator UE ante gee yas Rep., 72,000; Walsh, Dem., 89,681; Anderson, Farm.-Lab., 7,370: 


Juttner, Soc., 522; Teagarden, Ind., 


8. Senator (1922)—Wheeler, Dem., 88,205; Riddick, Rep., 69,464; Ambrose, Soc., 1,068. 


Montana, in 1922, voted (67,463 to 62,100) 


1889 (Gov.), Dem., 19,564; Rep., 18,988. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; Harrison, 
Bep, he Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell, 
‘oh., 549. 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


ae McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Levering, Proh. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,. 37,145; ga Rep., 
25,373; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. 

Parker, Dem., 21,773; Roosevelt, 

; Ree 34,932; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs, Soc., 


‘or @ Soldier Bonus. 
PAST VOTE OF MONTANA. 


26,957; Soc.; 3.4313 
> Taf 


1904 (Gov.), Dem., 35,377; Rep. 
Dem., 2 ,326; Taft, Rep.; 


1908 (Pres. 


298; Benson, Soc., 9,564. 
5,380; Rep., 72,758; Soc., 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372; Harding, Rep. 
109,430; Christensen, F.-Lab., 12,204. 


MOUNT VERNON AND THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


“Mount Vernon,” on the west shore of the Poto- 
mac River, 15 miles below Washington, belongs to 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union. 

It was built in 1743 by Lawrence, haif brother 


_of George Washington. On the death of Lawrence 


and of his only daughter, George Washington in- 
herited the estate. He had lived there since 1747. 

He died and was buried there in 1799. 

When Lawrence Washington went to Mount 
Vernon, the house consisted of two stories and an 
attic, with four rooms on each floor. When George 
married Martha Custis, the daughter of another 
wealthy planter, he enlarged the building. The 
Mansion contains nineteen rooms. 

Mount Vernon at its largest extent contained 
8,000 acres of land and stretched 10 miles alo: 
the river. The plantation maintained over 30: 
persons, field laborers, servants, etc. 

Washington's nearest neighbor, Lord Fairfax, 
lived 5 miles away, and George Mason, who also 


| servea his country with distinction, was still farther 


down the river. TFairfax’s estate was known as 
“Belvoir,” Mason’s as ‘“Gunston Hall.” Mason 
and Washington nies often associated in their 
ublic Services. Thé three families were on most 
ee terms, often visiting each other for days 
ata time. 

. Pohick P. HB. church, which he and his family 
attended, was 7 miles away. 

When the land “ran out’? Washington experi- 
mented with fertilizer, practised rotation of crops 
and imported seed from Europe. He operated a 
grist mill, maintained a dock on the Potomac, 
exported flour and grain and imported articles from 


abroad. The river yielded fish, which were caught 
in quantities in season:“Wool, cotton and flax were 
raised and 1,365 yards of cloth were woven on the 
Place one year. 

In 1853 John Augustine Washington offered the 
Mount Vernon estate for sale, “A patriotic daughter 
of South Carolina, Ann Pamela Cun am, 
devoted herself to raising $200,000 required for the 


purpose. 

In 1856 the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association 
of the Union was incorporated (it had existed since 
1853) with Miss ee te as regent, and vice 
regents representing 12 States. Contributions were 
Solicited and popular support was enlisted. 

The full sum was in hand before the end of 1859; 


numbers of valuable relics and mementos of George 
and Martha Washington and of their time have 
been deposited here, including the key of the Bastile, 
ashington by Lafayette in 1789_ 

The area of the estate is about 
ae been given to the estate in 1926 by a patriotic 

The regent is Mrs. Alice H. Richards, ‘‘Oakridge,” 
Newcastle, Maine, elected in 1917; there are BO ice 
Tegents from as many States. 


60 acres, 23 acres . 
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Election Returns—Nebraska. 839 


NEBRASKA. : 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1920. { 


COUNTIES. 


117 —— 
ake / Total. .. . | 137,289] 218,585] 106,701] 247,498] 119,608 


1924 (President)—Faris, Proh., 1,594. , ; 

Governor (1926)—Bryan, Dem., 202,688; McMullen, Rep., 206,120; Harrop, Prog., 4,937. J 

ore [gierms (1924)—Norton, Dem., 183,709; McMullen, Rep., 229,067; Butler, Prog. (La Follette) 

“U.S. Senator (1924)—-Thomas, Dem. and Prog., 164,370; Norris, Rep., 274,647. 

Governor (1922)—Bryan, Dem., 214,070; Randall, Rep., 163,736; Parmenter, Prog., 13,435. 

U. S. Senator (1922)—Hitchcock, Dem., 148,265; Howell, Rep., 220,350; Beebe, Prog., 19,076. a 

PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA. ; ' 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 7,812; Gran. { 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, Rep.} P 
sonePy “20. iden, 17-864; “Hayen, Rep 121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Soc., 823. ; 

DE “* ’ + y' -* : > 1 

dtr Caper Crombadk, 38h; Sala Bro | O04 EreM ae Pe S202) Baomeral REP | 

‘Prea.), | i 523: 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099; Taft, Rep., » 
1880 (Pres). Hancock, Dem.. 28,523; Garfield, Rep. | “126,907; Chafin, Proh., 6,179; Debs, Soe., 3,524. & 


1,599. 1912 ie Wilson, Dem., 109,008; Taft, Rep.. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 54,391; Blaine, Rep., 54,029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614; Debs, Soc., 10,174, ir 
76,912; St. John, Proh., 2,899. 1914 (Gov.), Dem., 120,206; Rep., 101,228; Prog., 

we leveland, Dem., 80,542; Harrison, 8,655; Soc., 5,734; Proh., 2,873. ‘ 
Rep., 1 Sgaoe Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U-| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 158,827; Hughes, Rev., ~ 
22 117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952; Benson, Soc., 7,141. — 


1892 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 24,943: Harrison, | 191g (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 99,690; Rep., 120,086. F 
oY 27; Weaver, People’s, 83,134; Bidwell, | 1413 (Gov), Dem, 97,886: Rep., 120,888; Proh, 
1896 (Pres.), and People’s (Populist), tle : 


Bryan, Dem. 
“116,999; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,885; | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 119,608; Harding, Rep., 
Mc. , Rep., 103,064; Levering, Proh., 2,040. 247,498; Watkins, Proh., 5,947; Debs, Soc., 9,600. 


j THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICACO. o 


The Institute, incorporated in 1879, is on the lake | Buckingham Gothic, Chinese and Jacobean Rooms, 
front at the foot of Adams Street, facing Michigan | the Dangler Regence Room, the Hibbard Dutch- 
Avenue. The building, constructed of Bedford } Frisian Room, the Waller Georgian Room, and the 

Italian Renaissance style, covers fifteen | English eighteenth century paneled room are és- 
acres. The Institute has about 200 galleries, school- } pecially noteworthy. 
rooms, offices and studios; also Fullerton (lecture) The museum contains more than 800 paintings 
Hall with a seating capacity of 500: the Kenneth | 1,000 casts of sculpture, 100 marble statues and 
Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre in the Depart- | fragments o all peri 3,500 prints, etchings, 
ment of Dramatic Art: the Burnham Library of | engravings and rei, ce 1,500 textiles of ancient 

3,835 volumes on architectural subjects, and the | and modern times, Peruvian and Egyptian to the 
Ryerson Library, 18,000 volumes on art, one of the | eighteenth century, and extensive collections of 
‘few libraries in the world devoted exclusively to art. | potteries, porcelains, chintzes, Wellpare china, 
___ The new inet is named after the late Charles L. | etc., a great part of the last named bel ng assembled 
‘utchinson and contains the Oriental collections | in Gunsaulus Hall, among them the Blanxius Col- 
‘and a series of period rooms, among which the | lection of English potteries and porcelains. 


a i 


c . 


FIN at Oe Ret ESE 


fs "NEVADA. , 
(Presidential vote; 1924, 1920) 


1924. 

: La 
Davis, | Fol’te, 
Dem, | Prog. 


CouNTIES. 


EL 
y ee 
Eureka... 
Humboldt. : 


COUNTIES. | _ 


White Pine. 
Total.... 


' Governor (1926)—Scrugham, Dem., 14,521; Balzar, Rep., 16,374. ; 
_ U. 8. Senator (1926)—Oddie, Rep., 17,430; Baker, Dem. 13,273; Bice, Ind., 543. 
_ Governor (1922)—Scrugham, Dem., 15,487; Miller, Rep., 13,215. 
- U,_S. Senator (1922)—Pittman, Dem., 18,200; Chandler, Rep., 10,671. 


\ PAST VOTE OF NEVADA. 


1878 (Pres. .), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes,. Rep., 


1880, (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep., 


+ 3 fi! | 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep., 


7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26 
1888 cere Cleveland, Dem., 
‘Rep., 7,088; Fisk, Proh., 41. 

res.), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep. 

ae ; Weaver, People’s, 7,264; Bidwell, Proh., 89° 

1806, (Pres.), Bryan, Dem; and People’s (Populist), 
8 376; McKinley, Rep., 1,938. 


5,149; Harrison, 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; att, Rep., 10,75: 3 
Debs, Soc., 2,103. 


1910 (Gov.), Dem., 8,798; Rep., 10,435: Soc., 1,393. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3, 196: 
Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; ‘Debs, Soc., 3,313. 


10 EL, (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 8,078; Rep., 8,038; Soe 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, De 17,776; Hughes, Pie ae 

12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3 5. 
100: §. Sen.), Dem., 12,868; Rep., 10,450; Soc. 


1918 (U. Sen.), Dem., 12,197; Rep., 8,053; rae 
(Anne Marta 4,603; Soc., 710. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox. Dem., 9,851; Harding, Reps 
15,479; Debs, Soc., 1,864. 

1920 (U. S. o— Dem., 10,402; Rep., 11 550: Inds 
4,981; Soc., 494. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


Merrimack .| 13,587 
Rockingh'm| 14 bee 6,073 
Strafford. . 9,167 6,445 
Sullivan, ... 5,187 2,268 


Total. . 98,575) 57,201 


| ———— : 
8,283 822) 12,748 8,976 *; 


oe 13/811] 


8:7 5, - | 
170 esl oF 
8,9931 95,196 62,662 


Si. ‘Senator (1924)—Keyes, Rep., "94, 432; Farrand, Dem., 63, 596. : 
vernor (1922)—Brown, Dem., 70, 160; Goodnow, Rep., 61, 526. 
1924 a droposal to hold a convention to revise the Constitution was defeated, 42, ee to 22,520 


PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


eeceat Dem. and Lib., 31,425; Grant, 
Jn O'Conor, Lab. Ret., '100; Black, 


‘Hancock, Dem., 40,797: Garfield, 
Weaver, Greenback, 528; Dow, Proh. 2 


2 


» Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep., 
. John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Greenback, 


Cleveland, Dem., 43,456; Harrison, 
Fisk, Proh. had, 593; Streeter, United 


; a aRee Dem., 42,081; “Harrison, 
B58: Weaver, People’ 8, 298; Bidwell, 


ys m. and People’s (Populist), 
hes “Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; McKin- 
La idebaed hae ok. , 825. 


‘ 
54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,905; Roosevel 
54,180; Swallow, Proh., 749: Debs, Soc., 1, ) 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 33, 655; Taft, - 
53,149; Chafin, Proh., 905; Debs, Soc, 1,29: 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 34,724; Taft, 
32,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soe.,~ 
1912 (Gov.), -Dem., 34,203; Rep., 3: Ps 
14,401; Proh., 496; Soc. 1,674, 2,508: 
1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 36,382; Ren Lehigh 


1,938; Soe., 1,089. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 43,779; Ht 
43,723; Hanly, Proh.., 303; Benson, 


ba aol: Ee pate tt 853; Rep., 45,851; sy f 


1918 @, 8. gen) Dem., 32,763; Rep., 37, Pe 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem. 62, 662; — 
95,196; Debs, Soe., 1,234. err ans 


1920 ide: 8. Sen.), Dem., 65,038; Rep., 90,173; 


Election Returns—N. ew Jersey; New Mevico. 841 


NEW JERSEY. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 1920. 
Chris- 1 
Counts. Davis, Cool- | La Fol- Hard- Cox, Ma- Wat- ten- Debs, 
Dem, wee, lette. ing, Dem. Agr Y; kins, sen. Soc. ~ 
Rep. Prog. Rep. S. Tax. Proh. ¥F,-L. 
ae ee ae aa 
Ses Beate ass 6,937] 27,963 2,885] 21,260 5,755 18 280 18 389. 
OD. auide ee ln 16,84 803 9,646] 47,47. 12,400 79 155 254 1,840 ° 
Ben ington. ...... 79 21,617 1,288 17,898 »0382 16 319 3 228 
POO leis 17,577] 48,154 6,556 17,892 22 715 7 2,467 
Cape May........ } +611 8,1 458 5 198 3 7 
Cumberland... ..: | 4,78' 15,691 1,371 11,925 4,487 8 508 4 4 
12 ore eae 41,708] 123,61 20,877 +200 0,975 1.7 175 255 5,950 
Gloucester........ 16 15,513 1,314 865 712 11 
Hudson.... 91.094) 80,892] 21'560 +000 70 96 696 5,495 
Hunterdon 8,940) 647 6,066 79 12 
Mercer . 14,639} 30,689 6,067 15,700 25 73 42 1,119 
: Middlesex. 37 34,556 4,371 1,600 13 139 88 849 
“ Monmouth: 2 34,451 2,902 12,975 11 162 56 291 
im Morris. 8,042] 24,812 2,685 »250 12 284 86 575 
"i bale tank bs od 2,594 8,677 2,137 2 53 
is Passale.. 6... 11,644 43,384] 14,082 11,900 54 107 218 4,150 
A CS Seiya 3,206 8,027 3,475 1 252 
Somerset. 4,143 12,986 1,069 4,195 7 80 26 104 
; Li a 3,632 6,319 2 3,512 96 
. BNO ahh 32% « 14,738} 50,356 8,576 12,103 40 122 234 2,353. 
" DEE ET og ah cid 5,186 9,606 970 212 5 227 23 227: 
: / ah URS ee 298,043! 676,277| 109,028 611,679! 258,229 517; 4,711 2,173? *: 27,217 j 
ee ss - | 208,083 a EASES 27,217 
o Governor (1925)—Moore, Dem., 470,608: Whitney, Rep., 430,913. 
‘ . apy (1924)—Commonwealth Land, 2 219; Workers’ Party, 1 560; Proh., 1,660; American Party, 358. 
p S. Senator (1924)— e, Se 608, 020; Donnelly, ape 331 bes Record, ea Hy 37,795. % 
q Sores (1929)—-Siizes 7,206; Runyon, Rep., 383,312; Goebel, B00" 5,644, 
“y U. 8. Senator (1922)—Eawards, Dem., 451,832; itoligeRubeae Rep., 362,699. . = 
- PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY. 
a, 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76,456; Grant, ; 1900 (Pres.), Bryan. Dem., 164,879; MeKinley, 
ey Rep., 91,656. Rep., 221,754; Woolley, Proh., 7,190; Debs, Boat 
y 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 115,962; Hayes, Rep., 
fe. 103,517; Cooper, Greenback, 714. so Gaur ‘Swallow. Pin. me eas Debs’ sel i 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 122,565; Garfield, 9, y 
y Rep., 120,555; Weaver, Greenback, 2,617. 1908 (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep. oo 
ae 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 127,784; Blaine, ioree (ie See Fron, 4034: pete. aco ee is 
Rep. 125,493; St. John, Proh., 6,153; Butler, 88,834; Roosevelt,’ Prog.,” 145,409; Debs, S00.) 
1885 Pres), Cleveland, Sb a iy 16, (Pres), Wilson, Dem. jaf! hOAS: ughes, Rap, 
_ 1892 (Pres), Cleveland. Dem., 171.066; Harrison, | 1526 (382; Hanly, Pr OBiT Bee Rone he aie: flee: 
Rep., 156,101; Bidwell, Prot, 8,133. 11,014; Ind. Soc., 3,243; Proh., 8, 


4 , 6,0 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 1920) (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258,229: "Harding, Rep., 
133,695; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,378; 611 +e Watkins, Proh., anus Debs, Soe, 
McKinley, Rep., 221,371; Levering, Proh., 5,617. 27,217; Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,173. ; 


NEW MEXICO. 


~ " 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920). y 
mb oe yrs iat. i- > 1990. 70 ~~ 1924, “1920. 
- COUNTIES. | Cool- La Hard- 
re Bs Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | ing, Cox, 
‘og. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 
Meat 828 882] 304] 1,227] 1,094 
weedy -450n Spray SDE Na 844) 1, 660| 1,213] 1801 
1,771] 2,073||Rio Arriba.| 3,686] 2°741 144| 3/905] 1, 
3,338] 2;708||Roosevelt . 1,333] 299]. ‘568] 1/178 
"885| 2'147||Sandoval. 1,584] 1) 29/° 1,196 
410| 678||San Juan.. 888 812; 272] "968| 3829 
2,627) 1,318 San Miguel 3.884 3,550 268 5,540 3,490 
z anta J A A * | 4, 
2,358 1'870 Sierra. 620 556] - 119] 862) “643 
584} 1/227]|Socorro 2, 1,212 56] 3,150] 1,803 
z, Taos... 2,465|- 1/658 82] 21530] 1/363 
443) 547/|Torran 663} 1,263} . 317]. 1:745] 116 
255 Union. . 1,410} 1,731] | 596]  2'924| | 2'273 
492} 1,125||Valencia.:.| 37181 713]. 151] 2/810 52 
118 768|| Total....| 54,745] 48,542] 9,543] 57,634! 46,688 


President ona Lab., 1,104. 
Gov —Hannett, Dem. 52,523; Dillon nn a gy Soc., 274. 
Srhor plugs ri Lo Hannett, Dem., ne 


PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO, 


ic 39; Taft, 1916 (U. 8. eu). Dem., 33. asx: OP. 30,609. P 
To Saas hea ee ie 1 age Bee grteaie Ben 
1016" (Pres Wy. Prob. 11d; Bease a ae coer eed (U. S. Sen), Dém., 31,563; Red, 36,868. 


“Election R usd : 


Roose- |Norman — 
velt, — Thomas, — 
: Soc. 


"950, 79611, $20, 058! 268,510! 198,783 


~ Governor (1924)—Cannon, Workers’ Party, 7,813; Passonno, Soc. ee 4, Gass * 
Sovernor (1922)—Smith, Dem., 1, 397,663; Miller, Rep., 1,011,725; Cassidy, Soc., 99,944; coat 
Di, 88; Hinds, Proh., 9,498. > 
vote in 1922 for Governor in the City of New York was: _Manhatian—Smith, 271,181; Miller, P 
eR ous 283,047; Miller, 108,652; Cassidy, 20,570. Bronz—Smith 
eens“ ith, 84,543; Miller, 32,026; Cassidy, 3,359. Richmond 
Whole City—Smith, 756,286; Miller, 277.0 3; Cassidy, 57. 218 ~, 


ee ae IN NEW YORK STATE, 1920. 
Counties. 1920. Countiés. 


54||Richmond. - 
Rockland... 
00]; St. Lawrence 
42,478)||N 61,049||Saratoga. . 
197,811|| New es ee 503. $20||Schenectady 
17,493\|Niagara.......! 40,706!!Schoharie. . 


_Elections—New York. ° 843 


NEW YORK CITY--PRESIDENT 
MANHATTAN (NEW YORE COMER NOR: se 


PRESiDENT, 1924. 


GOVERNOR, 1924. 


ASSEMBLY Cool- | 
DIstTRIctT. idge, Davis, 


inet 
w. 


1,6 6,986 8 
m 2,765| 9,235] 1,087 
6,528| 14,047 ‘ 
Sy 9,459) 7,496] = 17147 
6,544] 9665 04 
s: 15,157] - 7,301] 1/289 
6,120} 93594| 2733 
7 4,827| 4°779| 3/364 
5,680; 6,684] "9 
; 9,535| 4/401 
1 
’ 
; 
t 
i, 698 
5, 0,510} 1,076] 1,632] + ~—-2'708 
2 000 ‘ 006 i 
p! : 558] 1,478] ~=—«1438]. . 2'916 p 
; 3,537, 3,531| 2,779] +~—s-17739| . 4'518 
5,671 484 44 1378| — 2,122 ; 
: 12,655] 8,561] 4,564 4:057| 8621 
13,101 521] 1,395} ~—-4,642| ~—-3;017 
es 15, 10,189} 5,079] 4175] 9,254 
: 4,533} 2,713] 1,813] 1,910] 3723 
15, 1 7 ,031| 4,735 
22,170} 9,540] 1,761 2316] +4077 ; 
14/320] 6,577 "921 4239] 8160) 
; 3,635] 2,933] 3,739] 2/297] 6,036 : 
‘— Sa eee 236,877! 158,913) 48,840! 51,906! 100,746" 163,135! 314,540! 17,869 1s 
1 BRONX. 
© EMISt. o--<2eesseee sense 419] 7,357, 3,242] 4,030 st) 
Ms Oe IG = a 135804 13,489] 4/503] 4,894 | 
z eter a oc. 5,906] 5,4 4370] 3,494 
, BBROPEN s Sders, to cs nee 4,670} 4991] 47778] 3/203 
= eee SEH ; 5,325| 4, 5728 
Se Saeco 12,016] 10.297] 2/441] 3/491 
Seventh...002 2225. Ae aes 6,530] 6, 4041] —3}561 
cL ES ae 21,940] 17,405] 3,273] 4/393 
intalee 2s 3 et. eS 79,562! 72,8341 31,608! 30,594 


58,402! 10,899 < 70,880! 113,599! 2,436 

RICHMOND. 
CEN ae ree 8,917 9,016 720. 6,807, 12,709 130 
etequdlns eee ere... ss 9,091 6,769 727 7,052} 10,335 130 
WO BE oe eee 18,008) 15,785 1,447 13,859} 23,044 |. __ 260 


—— ae 
Grand total........ 626,111! 489,172' 133,0241 148.503! 281,527! 417,975' 936,941 "44,852 852 < 
President (1924)—Johns, Soc. Lab., 2,223; Foster, Workers’ Party, 5,371- ‘ 

Vote on N. Y. State Constitutional Amend- oe renee executive departments—Yes, 1,048,- 
men 1925—-No. 1—<Authorizing the Legislature eke 

to appropriate $50,000,000 for a State building i on: 689: Se buco the judicial aye 

program—Yes, 960,385; no, 937,990. Prohibition Referendum in N. Y. State in 1926 

No. 2—Authorizing the Legislature bal gy etd ae carried by 8 3 tol yore, a ee ta in 

ceedin: for elimination - | lature to urge Congress to mo: fo) : 

road grade Baca tal 032,109; no, 859,702. so that the various states could by law determine 

No. 3—Reorganizing the State government by | what per cent of alcohol in a beverage is intoxicating. 


Smith, : , 7 Smith, 
Den. Ri Prob. D 
be pis 37,185} 1,832 
2,651 9,494) 246 
KG 42,689] 12,990 
Broome. - 13,314] 20,58. 894 
Cattaraugus. heed, TBO 
Eaieocdun OtSEgZO..2++++ 
Putnam. 
Queens. ... 
Rensselaer 
Richmond......-- 


Saratoga 
Schenectady 


NEW YORK—UNITED STATES SENATOR, 1926. 


Wads- ;Hugh; Crist- 
worth, an,| man, Counties. Wagner, 
Rep. Soe. Ind. Dem. 


37,339) 1,723 

6,002) 185 
49,835) 11,762 
15,71 631 


2,264 


Lt 
8,819 if 


1,286 


NEW YORK CITY—VOTE FOR MAYOR, 1897-1901. 
s 1897. 1901. 


Low, 
Van |George,| Tracy, } Citi- 
| Wyck, | Jeff. Rep. zens’ oc. i 
f Dem. | Dem. Union. 8 Dem. 


Bronx] 143,666 55,834] 77,210 56,631} 162,298} 6,40 : 

wees 76,185) 6,9 37,611] 65, 3}) 88,858] 114,625 3692 Tea ; 

; 27, 5,639] 5,876 13,679) 13,118} 613 181 
2,779 6,009] 6,772 120 71 


21,693! 101,863! 151,540| 14,467 
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NEW YORK CITY VOTE, 1926, GOVERNOR AND U. S. SENATOR. 
MA HATTAN. B KLYN—Continued. 
See 2 ANRETTANT TST _______ BROOKE YN—Contfinued. 


Governor. Senator. Governor, Senator. 
A. Wads- | Crist- A. Wads- | Crist- 
D. Smith, Mills, | Wagner, Worth, | man, D. Smith, Mills, | Wagner,} worth, man, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. jJr.,Rep. In. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. {Jr.,R€p.|In.Rep. 
ist...j 12,453 1,883] 12,189} 2,122 49)) 3d... 951) 1,463 6,496] 1,743 80 
Oe es §,334 1,974 9,06 2,196 15 |) 4th .. § 89 2,695 8,452 3,381 90 
14,377 3,485) 13,819 3,816 138 || 5th 10,601 7,481 eee 7,7 589 
4th 1,374 9,24: 1,256 8 |} 6th.. : 3,606 6,92 , 120 = 
5th 14,416 2,560} 13,996] 2,978 78 || 7th. 9,738 3,001 & 406 173 
6th. »782 4,073 6,87 4,597 11 |] 8th. 9, 1,900 8,265) 2,473 51 
7th.. 12,437 7,760 10,490} 9,058 249 || Oth ..| 22/069 11,109 19,511] 12,621 642 
8th .. 552 2,235) 7,16 2,591 52 ||10th .. 11,202 6,705 9,837 7,268 559 
9th.. 13,7 7,251 11,363 8,919 llth .. 13,930 8,776 12,320} $,383 689 
10th .. 9,26 6,927 7,855} 7,742 487 |/12th ..} 14,330 6,658} 12,780] 7,405 §23 
1ith .. 12,730 6,342 11,182 7,264 404 |/13th .. 384 1,814 5,623] 2,330 il 
12th’... 16,751 2,829 16,103 3,152 131 |/14th 133) 1,716 6,716] 2,155 26 
13th .. 9,6 5,070 8,63 5,373 530 ||15th 2,226 9,160} 2,419 77 
14th 14,240 2.909 13,702 3,201 53 |/16th 22,260 6,314 19,756} 8,192 181 
15th . 10,121 9,121 8,2 10,427 424 |/17th , 9,684 7,820 8,6 7,960 667 
16th .. 15,487 3,040 15,266 2,041 45 ||18th . 21,8 9,426 19,712] 10,698 539 
17th. ay 1,994 7, 2,296 29 |/19th .. 1,876 5,511 r 31 
18th ..| 11,032 3,189} 10,017} 3,733 26 ||20th . 13,33 8,423} 12,229] 8.803 ti 
; 19th .. 6,43. 4,758 5,472} 5,394 86 | /2ist.. 16,681 14,024 14,390] 14,959] 1,17. 
20th . 7,627 1,785 6,95 2,165 46 |/22a 14,59 r 13,318] 8,905 436 
fa 21st... 7,34 5,457 5,994 455 114 | |234 6,383 1,958 5,602 2,335 29 
ee 10,494 4,811 212 ,669 217 | ef ene 
yf 23d... 19,980 9,011 18,086} 10,223 590 ||Totals | 282,397} 132,500 252,671/148,253 7,082 
‘ a | OO 898,671 1148, 253 | 217,982 
_ Totals | 258,874) 99,838] 238,430! 113,388] 4,346 QUEENS ; 
j 
" BRONX, Ist....} 19,306 4,791) 18,454) 5,162 162 
. Ist. ... 16,331 3,835 ,424| 87 || 2d... 17,438 5,888} 16,594) 6,152] 236 
; Pe ae 26,993 8,302 518 306 || 3d.... 22,806 8,430 1,329 8,700 602 
x 3d. 11,376 2,498 294 31 |/ 4th...) 26.816] 22/868} 257029] 22'064 1,977 
: 4th. 10, 2,062 2,530 60 || 5th ... 24,952 15,781 23,481) 15,79 900 
: Sth. 11,783 2,646 3,509 27 || 6th... 15,049 10,579 14,063] 10,678 545 
i 6th . 23,858 7,393 8,311 285 Oo EES SS 
¥ 4) ae 12,947 2,808 3,633 69 |} Totals! 126,367! 68,337! 118,950! 68,548 4,422 
. 8th... 34,869 13,145 14,616 164 || 
1s | 148,603! 42,6801 197,712| 40,8351 1,620 tetas 2b 4 
avy Totals | : 2 Ny , roi 
ff : = ——— | tate oe 12,736 6,174 12,064) 6,284 7 
ay BROOKLYN. 2d....| 10,579] 6,192} 10,171 5,936| 580 
¢ RA 8,115) 4,111 ,142 ,610 269 _—<— | a 
ix 24: as -| aa'at3 11,034 15/493 12,492 628 || Totals 23,315 12,366 22,235 12,2201 1,127 
: i 
. RECAPITULATION 1926 WHOLE CITY 
GO : U. 8. SENATORS. 
Tow-| Git- Crist= 
+e County, ley, low, 5 man 


Soe. L.| Work.| Proh. 
551)- 1,057 
320] 1,408 


Soc, |soc.b. | Work’ In.Rep. 


756 || 238,430| 113,388} 8,819 535/ 1,096] 4,346 
204|| 137,712) 49 


New York,| 258,874] 99,838] 11,402 


P ,835| 11,762 574! 1,430! | .629 ; 
Rings "711| dap'597 33900 21'958 811]| 252'671| 148/253 19,085 1,116] 1,716 1983 . 
Queens ...| 126,367] 68,337 1,899 41}) 118,950) 68,548] 1,736 230 440 42 k 
Richmond | 23,315) 12,366 199 19}]} 22,235) 12,220 160 37 29} 1,127 


aril 


769,998|392,244 | 41,512] 2,492 4711 
RECISTRATION IN NEW YORK STATE, 1926, 1924, 1922. 


a 
County. 1922. | 1924 | 1926. 1924, ; 1926. 
63 78,070| 78,655 
Albany.,..........-..| 90,491) 101,763) 102,917 149°856| 131! "3 ise 
See Fon 233'6o8 230'967 30;678 38°80 i 
ears 51,012 028 54,231| 50,742 — 
'883| 34,422 16,238] 15,338 
37:789| 32/878 37,766} 36,213 
'637| 51,022 28'781| 27/735 
2.034 3459 199,031 207,902 
21/997] 211522 k 61, oe 
77931 is 68 28,73 38566 ; 
ete) ats cae) ea 
4) ? ’ 
226, 216/610 Case bi ‘7 537 
8,338] J 94 hoharle.....s.s...- 14/91 14,030 
a 33/393 16, 80 RUPEE ai, « goss farke : . 
20,715 9 aes i "s 
; 17348 ¥ ; 
3i'7e8 We 
43) af 
se 
21! ee 
22,852 Yi 
55,048 7 
: 26,521 ss 
‘assal 68. 919 ‘M 
w Rie) ae nih Berga 44/481 3,266,242 13,887,55413,617,459 ts 
Seven districts missing in Franklin; one missing in Herkimer. : 


eet 


; 

. ' te 

‘ “ 
> rr 

; » 
if 


Cox, Hard- Debs, 
Dem. ing, 
Rep. 

45 as 48,750| 1,438 

10,898 513 

32,923 

1,120 


_781, 238|1,871, 167 203,201] 19,653! 18,413'1,261,812'1,335,8781 159,804 
REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 
1918. j 1919. ) 1920. ; 1921. 1922.7) 1923. 
320,943| 293,275 ; 254,870 


0,736 
182'877| 160,255] 140,671) 123,163] 183,040] 132,051 Be 752. 
20 378, 387,686) 399, 


parr Eva Le 
Certificates were issued to 27,635 persons, of) 
22,230 had passed the State Regents’ : literacy 


+i 


ee 


Sh ae ee 


ety 


es 
3 


= ; { 
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SS 
PAST VOTE OF NEW YORK. 
1872 (Pres. , Greeley, Dem. and Lib, 387,281; } 1906 (Gov.), D. 691,105; 
Grant, Ri ds sresloy, O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1454. 21,751; Prone ta 985; intr Brey aa 
187 Gov: a ben 416,391; Rep., 366,074; Proh., | 1908 (Pres) Bryan, Dem., 667 rt Taft, Re 


870,070; Chafin, Proh., 22'667; Debs, Soc. 38, ee: 
ae Aart -.), Tilden, Dem., 521,949: Hayes, Rep., | 1908 (Gov, } em. 735,18 89; Rep., 804, 651; Soc., 


1879, (Gov) ee eo aoe 77.566; Rep., 1919 Go Dem. es 708% Rio, "ie, 299; Soc. 
Greenback, 20,286; Proh', 4,437. 48,529; Ind, L., 48,470; Proh., 32,2958. ° ~ >" 
me eC ea a Rc ae Bl es da , 
an ee ie Grok ae 76 563,154; Blaine, 8 ‘Gor Ben pity Froh.. 18.00 686,701: pee, 
Rep. 863.005; ost: John, Proh., 23,006; Butler,” 70.038 035; td Le | 195,362 i No carty. 3,764; Proh” 
1885 (Sey), res 501, 1 ABS: Rep., 490,331; Green- Wit W. éLon ee bie ool 9105 Bop ate 639,112; 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 635,965; Harrison, | 1915—The raven State Constitution was rafetan 
Rep., 650,338; Fisk, Proh., 30.231: Streeter’ by a vote of 893,635 to 388,966. 

U. Lab., 626; Cowadrey, Uv. Lab., Ind. ticket, 2,268. | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,, 759, 426; Hughes, Pes 
1888 (Gov), Dem., 650,464; Rep., 631,293; Proh., 869,115; Roosevelt, Prog., jah" .172; Hanly, Pro! 


30,215; Soc., 3,348. 19,031; Benson, Soc, 45,9 
1891 1 Gov. “et ri .893; Rep., 534,956; U. L., wee. shor Prot Bi 75 Prog06 Reon es egret : 
ae gate : er iy Aaa pe Rete 1916 (. we. Jeet Rag a Re 4.889, 1314; 
1894 (Gov), Dem, 517,710; Rep., 673,818; Soc. L., | 1948 ‘Gov Bom. FoOI B36: Rep., 958,034; Proh., : 
15,868; , 23,526; Pop., 11/049; ‘Ind’, 27.203" 1920’ (Pres 


Pres.), Gox, ‘Dems, 731 »238; eas Rép., 
1896 (Pres.),. hs Dem. and People’s (Bo a 871,167; r 
B51518 eee Dem, and Bs sPove st). 1.871167; Watkins, Proh.,” 19,653; Debs, Soc, 


, F.-Lab., 13. 
y, Rep., 819,838; Levering, Proh., 18. 086° 1920 (Gov.), Dem., 1,261,812; Rep.,'1,335,878; Soc., 
4 (Goy.), Dem., 643,921; RED. $k iii Soc. L., 159,804; Poo 35,509; F.-Lab., 


3,860: Prob. 18,383; Cit. 1920 (U.S. Sen’), Dem, 901 310; Rep. pitgeagas 
1800 TS Cee woe “poy 985 off ets, | Soc Lab” oe Pe iti 
Boe.” 12,860, Nd ea » nis 1922 (Gov. k eae 3:397,093: Rep. » yQui.725; Soc., 

944; ~-Lal ' i 
1g ASE Picks 993783: Rep., 804,859; Soc. L.. | 999 U.S. Sen.},_Dem., 1376, 867; Rep. 995,421; 


Soc. pts 117,928; Soc. b., 4, 993; Proh., 
1902 (Gov.), Dem., 656,347; Rep. G85, 150; Green- zs 
Tpack Th Sah, Proh., 20,490: 2,134. 


1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950, Ley Coolidge, Rep., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., “O83, o8i: ie 1,820,058; La Follette, Prog., 268,510; pee ees 


Rep., 859,533; Swallow, Proh., 20,787; Debs, Soc., 198,783; Johnson, Soc. Lab,, 9,928; Foster, fie 
Soc., 36,883, - Workers, 8,228. ‘ 
1904 (Gov). Dem.. 733,704; Rep., 813,264; Soc,, | 1924 (Gov.), Smith, Dem., 1,627,111: Roosevelt, 
36,257; Prob., 20,568. Rep., 1,518,552; Thomas, Soe., 99,854, : 


PARTY ENROLMENT IN NEW YORK ate BY SEXES: 


1926-192 a 
Borough, Democrats. : Republicans. Socialists. Bee 


Males. )Females.} Total. | Males. ;Females,) Total. | Males, Females.) Total. 
Cease) | | = | | 
172,849; 81,411} 254,260] 62.739 Hers: 107,397 2,065 1,213 8,278 
108,644) 49,237 1} 24, #53 


: 49'237| 157.88 2,271/ 1,665} 3/936 
00,586} 86,494) 287'080 92.079 w 5 aif 151, 3,298| - 2|937 5339 \ 
92,474] 45/320] 137'7 501 343 44 
‘| 49°70] “s'1s0| “267801 *a'gns| 73°384 73°30 45 25] 0 
2 55,7 : 191 367, 8, 5,377! 18,567 
Whole City...} 594,123 271,651! 865,774 218,141 149,7191 367 860 180 3 657 5 
1925-1926, ae 
ee 169,657| 77,351) 247,008] 63,789 44, 303) 108,092; - 2,094) 1,227) 3,321 
Seales 2} 788 43/432| 141'477| 24.5451 is'775| ‘409901  1'866 1,463] . 3,359 
Brooklyn 179,761 74,972 254,733 “9758 3 BOs] 154,262 2,657 1,873] 4,530 
Queens. . 78,145] 85,981) 11414 898 4 204 668 
Ricbmond../.2:.:| is'4st| “s'7ra| o7'236 4,359) 3/636] 7,995 44 21) 65 
Whole city...| 544,089 240,510! 784,599| 219,250! 145,317| 364,567! 7,155! -4,788| 1, aw 
3 4 1924-1926. ei 
anh si B72 265,432 851] 68,080) 162,931} 9,242} 4,866) 14,109 
ae aT oad 1s4.695| 32731| Sater] 1Sarhan 5,868 Pai 9072 
TRS 175,373 a7 259,052] 129,144] 86,464| 215,608} 9/482! , 5 :b49| 1n021 
eens, . 73,225 199, 286 41,999 31,650] ~ 73,559 4.2871 1,00 3.238 
chmond 47'629 % Sea] 2e'187 5,178} 11,061 2 122 418 
Whole city... 533, 940| 260,712| 794,652| 307.5181 215,020] 522, ATL 27,126! 15,632l 42,758 


i 1923-1924. ‘ 
155,960 68,162] 224,122 go 43 42, ra ue 340 3,903 2,058 5,961 
75,080 33,880} 108,910 13, 259 :298 ; 
730'988| | Se'at3| “aaiaia gps i 303 1 ae *33| 37h 
i338! 7,023| 22/904] 3/998 088 6, 17 "36 113 


Whole city... 


199,953' 659,836' 219,660! 124,717! 344,377 


iter Jan. 1, 1922, | ulations of the POare of Regents and obtain oe « 
ms ave a igh new voters aft OF. URE 3 aa | certificate of literacy. Literacy tests for Mae were oA 
a test in reading and writing English under eae authorized by the islatures of the various States. 


VOTE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 1 oa7. S 
a amendments to the State Constitution were submitted to the voters in Nov., 1927, and 
opted except No. 6, which would extend the governor's term to four years and fiz that election in the 
ee presidents are chosen. 


000. amendment was defeated in New York City by over 330,000 votes, and up-state by more than 


Sieh athenes that carried were— 
eee Bers the governor to submit to the legislature a budget cont a among other things, 
ete pp! proposed state expenditures and estimated revenues, accomp anied by a bill or bills for na: 
Ik sppropria {eee and limiting the power of the 1 ature with respect to a! propriations. } 
No, xclu all water debts in com ete Lag eit: abt limit of cities gen ly; excluding certain other 
in computing the debt limit of te of certain classes, and in particular permitting the City of New 
‘to incur debts not ex 


ceeding $300,000,000 for the construction or equipment or both, of new ral id 
t railroads, such debts to be a eianad in computing its borrowing po Pp 


x x oa on counties instead of on villages and towns, a share ott the cost of railroad grade crossing 
oer toc Tnereasing the Governor's salary to $25,000; Lieut. Gov., to $10,000; members of the Legislature i 


‘Making the Governor the head of the Executive Departmen ¥ 


tting the state to construct a state highway in the Trees preserve in Essex County from \ 
of gS a ed peer in the Marys | F aoerustine 5 
counties to condemn more lan an ni or construc! arks, pub ic places 
hways r streets, Pyee the additional land be not more than sufficient to form suitabl ible 3 building z si 
b putting, thereon, and permitting the county to sell or lease any portion of such lands not ni 
a 9—Preventi axed, the 


F 


eeded. 
annexation of territory to a city without the consent of the people poe 
given by a majority vote on a referendum. 3 a =a 


tor 
rae voters in N City in 1927 adopted a Proposition validating the Charter Amendment so = to give 
ity power, a aes condemnation for housing, to lease the property with no time limit. 
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NEW YORK CITY--GOVERNOR AND U. S, SENATOR, 1922. 
MANHATTAN (NEW YORK COUNTY). 


GOVERNOR, 1922. U. 5S. SENATOR, 1922. 
ASSEMBLY Cas- , Cas- Crow- Lee, 
Distrriec'r. Smith, | Miller, | Cas- { sidy, | sidy, \tinds, ley, Cope- |Calder,| Soc. |Hart,|Kuhn 
Dem. Rep. | sidy, |Farm|(Both| Proh.| Soc. land, Rep. | Farm |Proh.| Soe. 
Soc. | Lab.|Emhb) Lab. Dem. Lab. Lab. 
8 18 12,982} 1,733} 1,402 14). -22 : 
6 19 89. 1,676] 1,379 12} 33 
27 17 15,926} 3,054 423 65} 27 
8 13. »153] 1,145} 2,305 6) 15 
16 30 15,809} 2,640 317 54) 33 
8 21 264) = =3,557] 3,026 10} 27 
55 14 965} 7,343 36] 177) 21 
7 46 982 1,787] 2,706 21) 60 
33 6 10,938] 8,345 15] 144) 29 
32 24 8,504] 6,548) 382) 167) 31 
x 44 14 11,195] 6,700 449) 145) 20 
A 21 33 || 17,320] 2,897 712 74| 43 
< 52 19 10,92 4,932 450} 149 
: 2, 28 77 14,641} 2,439) 1,234 48) 113 
: 8, 24 24 9,192} 8,104 2} 144) 2 
J 2, 19 51 15,839] 2,841) 1,753 28) 87 
2 7 40 074 2,420 VT74 15} 59 
2, 9 38 10,892] 2,910} 2,385 26] 55 
F 4,3 17 17 486) 4,804 706 70| 23 
. 1,7 3 25 8,050} 2,003) 821 30) 37 
/ 4,3 23 15 7.777, 5,371 311 74; 1 
237 48| 23 | i2%e7 P3e8] 743) Hel HS 
5 4,147 ' 
z FORRES. . 3. 271,181' 97,472' 18,587! 685 | 713 ' 532 598 | 252,565! 95,640! 26,376! 1,742' 863 
i 


t 4,381 225) 13 15) 23 18 9,041) 4,910) 277 75 3 
Y 5,851} 2,275) 29 38) 29 40 11,269) 6,284} 2, 89} 65 | 
1,394 239) 18 il 9 11 7,996] 2,016 231 23 8 # 
2,939) 695} 35 57 17 27 10,151} 4,095 992 29) 32 
6,896 510} 43 22 40 16 10,497] 7,579 556} 135) 25 
3,211! 1,779] 56 134 14 58 7,730) 4,218] 2,379 46) 68 
2,490 15] 39 9 30 36 9,955 082, 312 86) 46 
1,918 159} 13 16 6 8,464 126 168 39; 11 ‘ 
6,325 96} 10 40 25 12,767) - 7,178 73. 117 
6,679) 0} 19 10 37 15 10,523) 7,762 260! 133) 21 
8,577 293) 12 29 26 24 12,003} 9,260) 343] 160})° 29° | 
7,078 9} 22 61 42 22 11,647} 9,159) 139) 25 
1,507 759} iL 30 5 28 7,067 161 971 16} 34 t 
1,229] 1, 4 5 5 29 6,984; 4,872) 1, 19} 52 b 
2,023; 52 23 19 13 9, 1569 254 43) 19 
4,359] 1,216] 136 51 15 44 13,121} 5,055) 1,678 50) 72 
7,645 6 34 44 23 9,58: 901 2; 166} 29 if 
6,775] 1,835) 25 200) 36 39 12,28 7,375) 2,504) 127) 61 { 
1,762} 1,075} 14 ]..... 12 28 6,20: i 1,247 14) 43 i 
6,434 664) 89 32 89 15,206} _ 7,302 fi 64 45 ; 
11,52 551} 22 103 57 27 11,486] 11,918 200) 28 ul 
028} 1,878] 5 7 38 58 13,228] 6,574] 2,411 78) 75 ¢ 
627] 2,537) 15 10 32 5,667} 2,065) 3, 9} 51 1 


F 
S$ Sl] |] arf} | |_|] | 
ns SD 263.047" 108,652| 20,570" 769 |1,073! 595 658 © 232,408 125,857' 26,060! 1,857' 887 f 

i 


37} 110 
79) 89 


«| 18,274 
--| 16,632} 7 
«+.] 12,825) 5,283 
Pe Ss 84,543) 32,026 


STATEN ISLAND (RICHMOND COUNTY)...» 
605; 200 
2770 202 

8,375 402 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
‘residential vote, 1924, 1820.) 


1924. 


© Pres. (1924) Faris, Proh., 13. 
Senator (1926)—Overman, Dem., 218,934; Hayes, Rep., 142,891. 
ernor (1924)—McLean, Dem., 294,441; Meekins, Rep., 185,627. 5 
enator (1924)—Simmons, Dem., 295,404; Whitener, Rep., 184,393. AS 
State Constitution Amendments ratified in 1924 were: (1)—Providing that-no portion of the sinking 
- fund shall be used for any other purpose than that for which it was created: (2)—Limiting the State debe 
- to 7.5 per cent: of the assessed valuations of property in the State; (3)—Exempting from taxation that 
homes and homesteads on which there is debt, 
in 1924, a referendum was ratified authorizing a $2,000,000 loan to World War veterans for buy- 
- homes or farms. 
he aoe (1924) ejected a Poe amendment to the State Constitution tourcaaing the 3.28 
re the ‘Legislature from $4 to $10 a day. They had rejected it first in 1922 (138, 765 to 72, 9 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


nf “niet 
Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep, 


p 114,937; Debs, Soc., 378. : 
sh petiacny Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep., | 1912 Pres). Wilson, Dem, 144,507; Tae ae re 
Pres.), ck, Dem., 124,208; Garfield, | ,29:139: Roosevelt, Prog... 69,667; Debs, Soc. 
Me74. WT ver, Greenback, 1,126. 1914 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 121, eae Rep., 87, pat: 4 
Pec ds Cleveland, Dem., 142,592; Blaine, Rep., | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; sin 

John., Proh.,: 120,988; Hanly, Proh., 51: Benson, 
Cleveland, Dem. 148,336; Harrison, | 1918 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 143,524: Rep. 

p.. igh 78h: Pisk, Prob. 2,789; Streeter, United | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem. 305,447; 
192s 48; Watkins, Proh., 17; Debs, 


es), Cleveland, Dem.. 133.098: Harrison, | 1920 U.s . Sen.), Dem., 310,504; Rep., 239,343 
00,565; Woaver, People’s, 44,732; Bidwell, 


as Warn’ Gna Peoplwe: Populist, ‘LIMITATION. ON GOVERNOR'S TER 


488 tg. Nat'l (Gold) crab 578; McKin-|\° Under the North Carolina Constitution, | 
Rep., 155,243; pare ES ‘oh., ear Governor is elected for a term of four years 
Bryan, Dem 7523 McKinley, Rep., | is not eligible for si ee for more than f 
1; Woolley; Proh., 1,009. years in any La pt ight years, unl 
), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, Re} 


ess _ 
(Pres.) comes Governor » Lieut, 
at Swallow, Proh., 361; ‘Debs, Soc., 124. or President of the tate having been oe 


Election Returns—N. orth Dakota. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


1920. 
Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 
1,377 
5,155 
3,545) 
786 
3,459 
1,192 
1,911 
3: 4,310 
3,769} 10,881 
471) 3,783) 
:856} 2,822 
605} 2,389 
112} 1,962 
»258] 1,525) 
:695} 2,896) 
833} 1,583 
628} 1,169) 
3,011) 7,636 
618} 2,245 
a) 1,739 
291) 1,846) 
+187] 1,855 
940} 3,004 
994) 1,589 
63 3,532) 
172} 1,78: 
661} 2,524) 
7 3,72 


; Pres. (1924)—Foster, Workers, 370. 


Governor (1926)—Holmes, Dem., 24,287; Sorlie, Rep., 131,003; Ingerson, Farm. Lab., 4,974. 
U.S. Senator (1926)—Burchard, Dem., 13,519; Nye, Rep., 107,921; Stone, Ind., 9,7 


18,951; Lemke, Ind., 4,977. 


Governor (1924)—-Sorlle, Rep., 101,170; Halvorson, Dem., 86,424. 
Lemke, Ind. Rep.-Non-Part., $1,048; Nestos, Rep., 


Governor (1922)— 


(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


851 
1920. 
La Hard- 
Fol'te,| ing, Cox, 
Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 

1,489) 1,796 171 
2,716 ,612 632 
2,209} 2,785) 774 
1,571) 8,127; 501 

739 956 92 -S& 
1,341) 3,928) 1,405 
1,156 102) 293 
1,505} 3,901 937 
1,919} 3,010) 783 
1,247} 1,828 512 
2,617 ,669| 1,347 
1,410} 2,129 535 
1,656 786) 673 
1,069} 1,776 134 

407 776 163 

913) 1,142 235 
1,808] 3,541 532 
1,029} 2,222 339 
2,552} 5,505 405 
1,053} ~ 2,190) 473 
1,752) 3,676 523 
2,009} 4,470; :990 
3,784) 6,119) 2,289 
1,91 3,100 467 
2,859} 3,753) 1,336 


—_———. 


89,922) 160,072} 37,422 


38; Nelson, Ind.: 


110,321. 


U.S, Senator (1922)—O’Connor, Dem.-Ind., 92,464; Frazier, Rep.-Non-Part., 101,312. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


1892 (Gov.), Fusion, 18,995; Rep., 17,236. 
1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 17,506; Weaver, 
People’s, 17,700; Bidwell, Proh., 899. The Demo. 
Tendige fused with the People's Party. 
96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem; and People’s, (Populist), 
20,686: McKinley, Rep, 26.335)” TOP" 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, 
Rep., 35,898; Woolley, Proh., 735;' Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14.273; Koosevelt, Rep., 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc.,’ 2,117. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.‘ 32,885: Taft, Rep., 

57,680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. 


1912 (Pres.j, Wilson, Dem., 29,555; Taft) Reps 
090: Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; De’ res 63966, 
1914 (U. 8S. Sen.), Dem., 29,918; Rep., 48,583: Prog. 
. > + Dy 5 1 a 
1916 (Fres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep,; 


1916 (Goy.), Dem., 20,351; Rep. 87,665; Soc., 2,615, 
1916 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem. 40,988; Rep. 57,714; Boe., 
192) (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 37,422; Harding, Rep.) 


160,072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. 
1920 (Goy.), Dem.-Ind., 112,488; Rep.-Non-Partlsan: 


17, F , 
1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 88,495; Rep., 130,614. K 


NEANDERTHAL MAN A REAL MAN? 


The “Neanderthal Man,” whose bones and relics 
were discovered in 1857 in a limestone cave in the 
Neanderthal Valley, near Dusseldorf, Prussia, most 
likely was a real man, and not an ape-cousin. So 
Suggested Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, anthropologist of the 
National Museum of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, D. C., in an address, Nov. 8, 1927, be- 
fore the Royal Anthropological Society, at London, 
in accepting the Huxley Memorial Medal. 

main physical features of the Neanderthaler, 

to Dr. Hadlicka, include a moderate stat- 

ure, heavy build, a good sized, thick, oblong skull, 

pronounced supraorbital torus, low forehead, low 

vault, protruding occiput, large, full 

large nose, large teeth, and a 
Ww 


chin. 
available reveals that none of them has all these 


range of variation of the same characters in later and 
even present man. 
“There exists today a whole great stream of human- 
ity extending from Mongolia deep into America, 
which is characterized by low vault of the skull. 

Dr. Hrdlicka’s argument from the skeletal ma- 
terial was, that though in general the Neanderthal 
man was of a primitive physique, yet he is now known 
ree etree vaciauion, leading in the 
direction man. 

Since, also, there are individuals among the later 
men, even to this day, who show transitional features, 


it is not unreasonable to conclude that Neanderthal 
man represents a stage in the evolution of later man. ‘_ 
Where did the Aurignacian man come from? His  _ 
sponsors, said Dr. Hrdlicka, conceive of him as an 
invader who came from somewhere outside the Nean- 
derthal area (which included the whole of south cen- 
tral Europe from southern England to the cane 
overwhelmed completely the established less capable 
species, and annihilated or at least wholly replaced it, 
over all the great domain over which it once extended. 
There ideas would imply “the invasion of Europe 
during the height of the Tost glacial invasion. Thisis 
not in harmony with the main laws of human and , 
biological spread namely: Movement in the direction — 
of least resistance; and movement in the direction of § 
better material prospects, which are first of all cli- 
mate and food. In the entire history of Europe the . 
movement of “men has tended always to 
‘place in the sun’ and away from the cold. | 
“Such notions postulate, next, large numbers of mt 
the newcomers, to suffice for the vast task, But such : 
large numbers would n 'y mean somewhere 
near a still larger mother population. And there is no 
trace, either in western Asia or northern Africa, the 
only regions from which such invasions at those 
Sipe Woild Beye been practcable, of any such Aurig- 
mac! DO! on. ; 
Most modern anthropologists, as the Smithsonian = 
scientist showed by. quotations, believe the pee \ a 
thal man to have been back In the line of evo- 
lution of mankind, a retrograde “sport” Who was not 


f life was the same as that of his predecessors ra] 
aA eovocetre: and he had to deal with the same wild be 
animals—lion, bear, hyena, horse, ox, bison, and = 
reindeer. Fe 


rn 


Pa set 
"Election freturns—O 


onto. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920, » 


Cool- |. La 
idge, |Fol’te, 
Rep, Prog. 


’ Total. !477,888 1,176,130'357,9481780,037 1,182,022 


President (1924)—walllace, Com.-Land, 1,246; Johns, Soc.-Labor, 3,025; Faris, Proh., 1,246. 
ae (1926)—Donahey, Dem., 702,733; Cooper, Rep., 685,957; Sharts, Soc., 5,985; Storek, Soc 


U.S. Senator (1926)—Pomerene, Dem., 623,221; Willis, Rep., 711,359; Goerke, Soc. Lab., 2,846. . 
overnor (1924)—Donahey, Dem., 1, 064, 981; Davis, Rep., 888,139; Allen, Com.-Land, 11, 776; Catlin, : 


abor, 8,468. 


_ Governor (1922)—Donahey, Dem., 821,948; Thompson, Rep., 803,300. <3 


. Senator (1922)—Pomerene, Dem., 


744,558; Fess, Rep., 794,159; Virginia D. Green, Ind., 21,514. 


OHIO VOTERS STICK TO DIRECT PRIMARIES. 


ia as to, provide laws for nominating 
s delegates to which would be elected 


In 1927 the voters sae a proposal to revive 
the right of Justices of the Peace to retain a per- 
centage of the fines imposed on violators of the 
state prohibition laws. cn 

Ohio voters, in 1922, rejected, 908,522 to 719,050, ite 
a proposed constitutional amendment legalizing wine. 
and beer, 


PAST VOTE OF OHIO. 


Lib., 244,321; 
Tab Ret., 15163; 


“Dem., 323,183; Hayes, Rep., 
reenback, 3,057; Smith, Proh. 


Hancock, Dem., 340,821: beets 
ix 8; Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, 


c Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blaine, Rep., 
Bons John, Proh., 11,089; Butler, Green- 


Cleveland, Dem., 404,115; Harrison 
3,187; Weaver, People's, 14,852; Bidwell, 
“4896 (Pres. a Bryan Dem., and People's, Populist), 
7,497; ‘Palmer, Nat'l (Gold af 1,858: 
/ Heiniey, Rep.. 525,991; Levering, roi, 7,784: 
1800 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., . 882; McKinley, Rep. 
_ 543,918; Woolley, Prob., 0,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. 


1904 re) Parker, Dem., 344,940; Roosevel 
a Debs, Soc., 


:264; 
abe 1,808; ere 
1908 Wat 5 ryan, 
572, Si5. hatin. Proh. 


1908 (Gov.), Dem., 552,569; 
28 Soc. Lab., 797; Proh 


oe Re 


ilson, Dem., 454, 834: ‘Tatt, Rep., 
; Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; . Debs, Soc.,. 


Sen.), Dem., eee 742; Rep.. 526,115; } 
7,509; Soc., 8,803 q 
Ison, Dem., 604, 161; 1, B00 B80 

Proh., 8,080: Benson, Soc 8, 

De m., 570, 686; - Rep. 5 

8,187; Proh., 12, d., 2,965, 
ae “Gor, Des 486, 403; ; Rep. 470, 470, eae i 
Dem., 


a i iseo88 Be Wat setoh, 3 aod Gets s Soe., oe. bt e 
1920 (U. 2,850; Rep., 1,1 


"Single Tax'3 2,647. a: 


Magy ___ Sebton_ freturns—Ukiahoma; Oregon. 853 
; 
‘ , (Presidente ae aL, 1920.) 
Sas NR ea 1924. , 1920. 


Cool- La Hard- 
idge, | Fol’te,! Cox, ing, 
Rep. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep: 


Latimer....{ 1,457 
Le Flore...' 4,069 


Governor (1926)—Johnston, Dem., 212,167: Benedict, Rep., 170,714; Franing, Farm Lab., 1,646. 
U. S. Senator Cy ar ge Dem., 195,312; Harreld, Rep., 159,287; Hart, Soc., 1,012. 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Pine, Rep., 341,518: Walton, Dem., 196,473; Wilson, Farm.-Lab., 15,936. 
Governor (1922)—Walton, Dem., 280,206; Fields, D., 230,469; Enfield, Soc., 3,941. 
PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA. 
1908 (Pres.)\—Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep.,| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep., 
Ae .— Soc., 21,734. 119,358; Tart: by 1980 poorer. Jeena aeiiing: ae 
Pres.), Wilson, Dem., , ° ep., eS.), COx, em., 9 ; ar . Py 
90,786; Debs, Soc., 41,674. . 243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. c 


Lincoln 4,220! . 666] 2,968 

Ce Ae 445} @ 664] 2/210 
Tove...) 497} 492) Ve50| "711 
McClain: 1,233] 234] 2'310] 1,728 
McCurtain: 1,669] 201] 2508] 17959. 
Mcintosh. . 11675 71| 23635] 2/353 
Major..... 1781] 548] ~'780| 1'920 
¥ Marshail, || 866] 484) 1,589] 1'487 
3,274] 3,873 |}Mayes.. |. 2,217} 286) Wos7] 3'447 
6,003} 3,555 ||Murray 84} 129] 11418] 1/359 
1/859] 21522 || Muskogee 6,147] 528) 61378] 5,159 
2/529] 2/088 ||Noble...,. 2'680] 562] 1/467] 3/465 
460] 626 || Nowata 2'2961  117| Ve90! D678 
2,383] 2,280 ||Okfuskee. . 13441] 2291 1'643] 1/764 
1:797| 1748 ||Oklahoma 17'504] 3,618] 11'797| 153314 
2988] 3/286 |]Okmulgee 6.0151 ~'740| 4/492] 5/368 
2/262] 1!810 ||Osage..... 6,371] .513| 3: 4156 
2/903} 3/091 ||Ottawa 5,197] 489] 3/929] 5/269 
5.406] 7,928 ||Pawnee 3,093] 475] Yess} 2'982 
2,263] 31224 |!Payne., - 4:817| _ 688} 3/240] 4/578 
1,240} 2/059 ||Pittsburg.. - 3:554] 1,029] 5'3641 5/363 
: 967] 1735 ||Pontotoo.._ 1859 3 91365 
ae 9} 1,49 842] 1,786 ||Pottawotiie. 4,042} 1,133} 51314] 51357 
Garfield....] 3,785] 7'51 3,656] 6,615 ||Pushmat'a.. 15081] —'200|' 1/365] 1/863 
arvin... 759] 186 4,096} 2/915 ||Roger Mills 8 04 481] 2/450] 2'850 
Grady. 27)! 5.091] 2'63 4'370| 3°413 ||Rogers.... . 1] 2,207, 184] ~'937| 1189 
‘990 1,879} 3,204||Seminoie:::| 3,007] 2'326] 425] 1,860| 3°389 
‘982 1850] 1,019 ||Sequoyab...| 3/429] 3'976 53| 2/503] 3/192 
1049 1,120] _'635]|Stephens,. "| 4:745| 2/377] 366] 2‘si4| 3'033 
824 751| 1,404]|Texas...../] 1/813] 1°79 371] 1/397] _1:750 
2,480 2,192] 2,672 ||Tiiman::::| 2/653] 17325] _ 171] 2'640] 1's40. 
"996 3,581] 2/976 4 14:377| 19,537] 1,011] 9'994| 147494 
2'352 2/694] 1/340 || Wagoner. 11985] 1644| 237] 1/376] 1/481 
"439 2,821] 1,728||Washington| 3,487] 4/579] 177] 2'122| 9’085 
27122 2'119] 1'945 || Washita 2'335| 1.357 2'800| 4102 
,049 4,543| 5.949 ||Woods.. 1,535} - 27610) 744| 1'542] 2's18 
ef 1,644 544) 1,743] 3)214)|Woodward | 1/418] 1/831] 724 144il 3'4go 

Kiowa.....| 2/615 491] 2/510} 261 


oar - {255,798} 226,242] 41,141 215,8081243,464 


OREGON 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
Le, ara 1920. = 1924. 1920. 


Hard- COUNTIES. | Coo]- La | Hard- 


COUNTIES. | Cool- La 

idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, | ing, Cox, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 
Baker......| 2,803 1,3! 3,495] 2,173]/Lane...... 8,551] 3,255) 2,416) 7,714) 3,991 
Benton. ...| 3,417 3.752} 1,709/}| Lincoin 1,328 641 9 663 

4,508} 6,928 6 Li woe 

1,158] 3,498} 1,672]| Maiheur. 

2, 939 || Marion 
2,359| 3,272] 2,289|] Morrow.... 
Multnom’h. 


1 599 279 |} Polk....00- 
1.013} 1,649] 1,066|/Sherman... 
94. 4,402) 2,375/|] Tillamook.. 
82 494 Roxie 


rant i 1,310 Salen 
oeece- 1 . FTE Serta 
Gi sS est ,026 475| Wallowa 
Hood River.; 1,214 1,449 755 | W: 


Jackson....| 4,868 2,408 aes 2,464 |; Washingt’n 


297 || Wheeler... 797! —'227 
menting <2 #5 1,606 528 Yambill..,:| 3,803] 2,015} 1,324] 4,102] 2,346 
Klamath... 1,715} 2,742) 


900 FE rer eee { 
295! 1,136 346 Total... .'142,579' 67,589! 68,403!143,592' 80,019 


Governor (1926)——Pierce, Dem., 93,470; Patterson, Rep., 120,073; Stallard; Ind., 12,402 
U.S. Senator (1926)—Haney, D 


3,145. 

«Se 1 —MeNary, ., 174,672; Miller, Dem., 65,340; Coulter, Prog., 20,379. 

Bo hapa Oto Mi Daur 133,392: Olcott, Rep, 99,155. 

i PAST VOTE OF OREGON, 
Harrison, | 1908 


(Pres. leveland, og 522; (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 38,049; Taft, Rep.; 
tem. SB SDL Fisk, Prob, L677” 1902720; Chatin, Proh., 2,683; Debs, Soe. 7,330. z 
’ ‘Pres.), Cleveland, Dem:, 14,243; Harrison, Pres.), D, +» 47,064; , Rep. 
ae 3S O02: irene, People’s, 26,965. ; Roosevel Soc., 13,343 


; : ; t, Prog., 37,600; ; 

(Pres. i ; Palmer, Dem.,} 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Rep.; 
18007 vokigs = yA ld i if 1Be 813 manly, © Prob,’ 4.7200 Bemeaa weane 
; ley, Rep., , 711. : 

F -» 2,536; Debs, Soc., 1,494. | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 80,019; Harding, Rep., 

1904 (Pies), Par er, Dem., 17,521; Sadbeeveds Rep.,| 143,592; Yratiias, Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc., 9.801 
60,455; Swallow, Proh., 3,806; Debs, Soc., 7,619. ' 1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 100,133; Rep., 116,696. 


em., 81,301; Steiwer, Rep., 39,007; Stanfield, Ind., 50,246; Adams, Ind., 


reli MRPYRVAN Ae 


‘ident (i934) —Faris, Proh., 9.779; Nations, Amer. ae 035; Wallace, “Commonwealth Tae 296; 
ernor (1926)—Bonniwell, Dem., 365,280; Fisher, Rep. 102, 823. 
'§. Senator (1926)—Wilson, Dem., and Lab., 648,680; Ware , Rep., 822,187; Kane, Pro 19,528. 
ernor aa Lar beac tig Dem., 581,625; Pinchot, Rep., 831 6963, Wileon, Boe 31,748. 
Senator (1922)—Shull, Dem., 434,583; Reed, Rep., 802,146: Se ,004. 
Republicans in 1927 elected Harry A. Mackey, Mayor of Suadelpnes. 


PAST VOTE OF Sepia tine Nain? 
C 8), Tilden Dem., 366. os Hayes, Rep., a Asi gba 
Cooper, Greenb ack, 7,18 2.665; 
S.), Hancock, Dem., “407, +502: Garfield, 1904 th oe Parker, eS 58: 
713; Weaver, Greenback, 20,648; Dow, 840,949; ‘Swallow, Prohs et are 717; Debs,” 


nt 21,863. e 
res. leveland, pe 392,785; Blaine, Rep., 108 Dem., 448,778; T. ak Re 
og 86 ohn 15,283; Butler, Green: 10i8° 78: 6 ro, Chafin, Pr Prob. 5 08.8 694; Debs, aa : : 
ih Cleveland, Dem., 447,004; Harrison, 3,305; EN Prog., 447,426: 
a ae Naeathort ore 1916" Ge ), Wilson, Dem., 521,784; Hughes, Re 
or. eS. bai em. ; Hu 
(Eres). Glevelnd, Dem., 452,264: 703,734; Hanly. “Prob.” 28,625; Hughes bs: 
, 516,0 ce Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; ees ad 
+, 25,123, 1920° ee Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, ° 
6 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 1,218,215; Watkins, Proh., alg re Debs, 
33,228: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 11,000; 7 Rt) 1; Christensen, F.-Lab.,. 15,642. 
eiinley, Rep., 728 300; Levering, Proit., 20,147,, ! 1920 (U.'8. Sen.), Dem » 84.302; Rep., . ELI 


t 
‘ 


Bristol. . 
ent... 
0 


3,885 
91,573) 62,586 


Presidant (1924)—Soe.-Lab., 268; 

Governor (1926)—Gainer, Dem., 75,882: P 

Governor (1924)—Pothier, Rep., 122,749: Toupi 

U.S. Senator (1924 posta Rep., 120,815, 
Workers, 475; ee 419. 


Ee Washingt’ 
te ngt’n 


664). 2,628 
6,368] 80,618! 45,768 


Workers, 289; Commonwealth Land, 38. 

othier, Rep., 89,574; Soc. sy 743. 

in, Dem, 85,942. 

lynn, Dem., 87,620; McDermott, Soc,~Lab., 297; Reid; 


al ” Election Returne<Rhode Island; South Carolina. 855 
SOONG, COUR Carolina. 865 | 
RHODE ISLAND, 

% (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
a : 1924. 5 
La COUNTS. La 


are, Fol'te, 
Prog. 


Total... .|125,286} 76,606 


Governor (1922) ean, ‘Done 81,935; Gross, -Rep., 74,724; Soc. Lab., 949; Lab. 802, 


Senator 
6, 102: coi teee Soc. Lab., 


PAST VOTE OF 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep., 
He .787; Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith, Proh. Ref., 


1880 tne Hancock, Dem., 10,779; poanes, oe 
18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236: Proh 

12, ion; Binine, ha 

ee St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 


1888 Mae AS oe age Dem., 17,530; Harrison, 


Fisk, Proh., 1,251; 
24,336; Harrison, 


Sitevelant Dem., 
pep J 26,975; Weaver, People’s, = Bidwell, 


te Rep., 37,437; Levering, Proh., 

Pres.), eee Dem., 19,812; MeKintey, Rep., 
784; oolley,’ h., 
1902" (Goy.), Dem., 32,279; Rep., 24,541; Soc. 1,283; 


: 1876 ge Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep., 


(Pres. Dem., 112,312; Garfield, 
1880" 0 38,071; youve Greenback, 566. 
188 Ea pak ), Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 


1888 (Pres) Cleveland, Dem,, 65,825; Harrison, 


892 (Pres. . Dem.,, Meri Harrison, 

p Rep., las Weal People’ Pet: 4 Ng aa : 

(Pres. Dem. and People’ uist), 

ae 1, Balmer, Na Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 824; M Mekinley; 
Rep., Ossi 3. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
___ (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


PAST VOTE OF. SOUTH CAROLINA: 


ang ts "Dem., 82,889; Beeckman, Rep., 68, 930; Bartholomew, Law and Order; 


RHODE. ISLAND. 


1903 (Gov.), Dem., 30,578; ea: 29,275; Soc, Lab.; 
943; Proh., 930. 


1906 (Gov:), Dem., 33, 195; Rep., 31,877; Soc., a 
Proh., 714; Soc. Lab. 320. 

1907 (Gov.), Dem., 33,300 Rep., 31,005; Proh., 831; 
Soc., 681; Soc. Lab.,; 289. 


190. (Pres). Bryan, Dem., 24,706; Taft, Rep.j; 
43, <2 Chafin, 1 Proh., 1,016; Debs, Soc., 1,365. { 
1912 Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem., 30,412; Taft, R 


27, 703, Roosevelt, Prog., 16; 878; Dabs. Soc,, 2, ° 
ea (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40,394; Hughes, Rep., 
44,858; Hianly, Proh., 470; Benson, Soc., 1,914. 


1916 (U, 8 ey Dem., 47,048; Re? 39,211; Soe.; is 
1,996 454; Soc. Lab., 
1918 (C (U, 8 Baek ), Dem., 37, Bes orbs 42,055; Soc.; 


1920 Pres.) Cox, Dem., 55,062; Harding, Rep. ; 
107,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Deb, Soc i 4,351 et 


1924. 1920. 1924. 1920, 
La Har-, Har- La Har-; Har- 
Davis,| Fol- SoUrems, pers, ee my CoE ding, ding. 
-|lette,} i em .|lette, €,| Dem.; In Reg. 
“ a Prog.| Rep. Rep.| Rep. 
730 4 3 623] . arr: 
,346 3 1) 1,709 2 47 
89 Si ee S19) ea gees 
9780! | ade Tl £,0n6W cree 42 
1,355 4 8] 1,633] . 10 
,105} .. 6] 2,26 4) 381 
PS Or. SE Ae 734! .. 18 
p 1,395 2 7} 1,813} .. 59 
C16" 2 808 - I 
1 716 | ake 960]... 5 
520 16 15 557] .. cee 
1,802 2 13}, 2,015 5 28 
989 33 1,249 § 62 
1,727 13 67| 2,526 3 252 
044 3 35 95. 13 50 
2,369 74 88) 2,43: ---| 296 
a ,094 2 3] Valle eat 3 
EA ene = --| 4,584 26] 156 
5 1,136 62 18] 1,150 9] 185 
862 7) cr 2th Dek 12 4 
6:2) °... 4 895]... 12 
1385 pa 31 ) 58S ay 35 — 
.!49,008 008 ~ 620 1,123 64,170 1701 366 9.244 
No returns received by cecreear of State where blanks occur. 
Governor (1926)—Richards, Dem. 16,589, unopposed. 
Ss. Penator 1926)—Smith, Dem. 14,560, unopposed. 4 
pevorner (1924)—McLeod, Dem., Sie ; unopposed, 
$1924) Bleate Dem., ug unopposed, 
overnor (1922)—McLeod, Dem., 3 4,068: pposed. 


bi Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep: 

1994 (Pres ) ey Parket, peian 52,563; Roosevelt, Rept 

1908. PPresy. Bement Gone 62,290; Taft, Rep., 3,965; | 
co 

1912 ¢ ) 


Wil Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep. 
536; Roosevelt Pro‘, 1,204, Debs, Bye, Ted. 
le ae 
136 (pres ( Pres), Wilson, Bem., 6 B1,840" Hughes, Rep.} irs 


8 35. 
103) ¢ Noah Ge, ents’ 64,170; Harding, Rep.. aa 
2,244; rie Soc., 26. 
1926 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 64,388 (unopposed). ars 


Election Returns—South Dakota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


856 
1920. 
Countins.)| Cool- Hard- 
idge, 
Rep. 
Bue bie: : BBE 
eadle..... 1 
- Bennett. ... 444 
BonHomme)| 1,420 
Brookings..) 2,740 
Brown..... ,708 
Brule.2 8 £. 1,060 
Buffalo. . 309 
Butte. ....- 3199 
Campbell... 641 
Chas. Mix..| 1,680 
,684 
1,415 
1,862 
364 
833 
2,801 
2,193 
1,362 
956 
1,125 
1,043 
1,392 
1,112 
5227 
,643 
797 0 
1,144 : 
1,727 1,516 
811 865 348 
Hughes....}) 1,26 i 
Hutchinson. 893 2,100 243 


COUNTIES. | Cool- 
id; 


Yankton. .. 
Ziebach .. . - 


Total... .1101,299| 27,2141 75,355 1110,692| 35,938 


La Follette ran in South Dakota in 1924 as an ‘‘Independent.” f 
Gaxarad: (1926)—Bulow, Dem., 87,136; Carl Gunderson, Rep., 74,101; Ayres, Farm.-Labs, 11,958; 


Hipple, Ind., 10,63 


7. 
U. S. Senator (1926)—-C. J. Gunderson, Dem., 59,128; Norbeck, Rep., 105.756. 
Governor PS ian Sar he Rep., 109,894; Bulow, Dem., 46,663; Putnam, Farm.-Lab., 27,027; 


Richards, Ind. (La Follette), 20,359. 


U.S. Senator (1924)—McMaster, Rep., 90,310; Ch 
Egan, Ind., 14,390; Dillon, Ind., 3,930; Loucks, Ind., 1,380; Ui 


, Dem., 63,818; A , Farm.-Lab., 23,962; 
lvingston, Ind., 1,122. 


Governor (1922)—Crill, Dem., 50,409; McMaster, Rep., 78,984; Alice L. Daly, Nou-Part., 46,033. 
$ PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


1892. (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; 
Rep., 34,888; Weaver, People’s, 26,544. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
| 41,225; McKinley, Rep., 41,042 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep., 
54,530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., 169, 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, Rep., 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,138. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 40,266; Taft, Rep., 
67,536; Chafin, Proh., 4,039: Debs, Soc., 2,846. 


Harrison, 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,942; Roosevelt, 
Prog., 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4,662. 
1914 (U.. 8. Sen.), Dem., 48,076; Rep., 44,244; 
Proh., 2,406; Soc., 2,674; Ind., 2,104. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, Rep., 
64,217; Hanly. : 3,760. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 35,938; Harding, Rep., 
23 at Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 44,707. 


1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 36,833; Rep., 92,267; Non- 
Partisan, 44,309; Ind., 10,032; Ind., 738. 


PAWNBROKING RATES ALLOWED BY LAW. 


New York: 3 per cent. per month for six months, 
less than $100; 2 per cent. per month thereafter; 
2-per cent. per month first six months, over $100, 

- or 1 per cent. per month thereafter. Il interest 

/ must be paid in ful) at the expiration of twelve 
months or new ticket issued, starting the trans- 
action. over again. 

Massachusetts: On loans of $1 or less, 5 per cent. 
for the first week and 2 per cent. for each week 
thereafter; on loans of from $1 to $3, 4 per cent. 
for the tt week, 244 per cent. for each week 
thereafter; on loans of $3 to $10, 3 per cent. for 
‘the first week and 2 per cent. for each week there- 
after; on loans of over $10 to $25, 1 per cent. a 
week; on loans over $25 to $100, 3 per cent. a 
month and each fraction thereof; on loans of 
oe shee 2 per cent. a month and each fraction 

ereof. 

New Hampshire (Contord): On loans of $1 or less, 
5 cents for the first week, 2 cents for each week 
thereafter; over $1 to $3, 4 per cent. for the first 
week and 214 r cent. each week thereafter; 
over 33 to $10,°3 per cent. for the first week and 
2 Pe cent. each week thereafter; over $10 to 
' $25, 244 per cent. for the first week, 2 cent. 
each week thereafter; over $25 to’ $5 », 2 per 
cent. for the first week and 1 per cent. each 


week thereafter; over $50 to $100, 144 per cent. |: 


for the first week, 1 per cent. each week there- 
after; over $100, 1 per cent. per week. 

Virginia: 10 per cent. per month on loans of 325 
or Jess; 5 per cent. per month on loans of over 
$25 and not more than $100; 3 per cent. per 

% month on loans over $100. 

_ Rhode Island: 5 per cent. per month on loans of 

$50 or less first six months; 244 per cent. per 


month on loans of $50 thereafter; 214 per cent. | 


Connecticut: 


per month on loans of more than $50. 

5 per cent. per month on loans up 
to $15; 3 per cent. per month on loans up to $50; 
2 per cent. per month-~ep loans over $50. 

Vermont: 5 per cent. per month up toe $50; 3 per 
cent. per month over $50, Law also allows a 
storage charge, agreement to be made by both 
dD 


arties. 

New Mexico: 10 per cent. per month. 

Ohio (Cincinnati): 10 per cent. per month on small 
loans. This State, in an act, section 6339-3, 
passed in the General Assembly May 14, 1921, 
and approved June 7, 1921, filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State, June 8, 1921, provides: “No 
licensee shall charge, receive, or demand in excess of 
5 per cent. per month interest on any loans, or dis- 
count on any conditional purchase, up to and in- 
cluding the sum of $25, or in excess of 3 per cent. 
per month on loans or discounts above $25.” 

Texas (El Paso): 10 per cent. per month. 

Indiana: 334 per cent. per month. } 

Maine: 314 per cent. per month. 

Colorado: 3 per cent. per month. 

3 per cent. per month. 

:_ 3 per cent. per month. 

. 3 per cent. per month, with no charge less 


3 per cent. per Month, with no charge 


Pennsylvania: 5 cent. 
one-half per cent. interest per month. 

Maryland: 244 per cent. per month. 

Georgia: 5 per cent. per month, and 25 cents for 


storage, 

Wisconsin (Racine): General practice is to charge 
10 per cent. per month. No law as to what shall 
be charged. 


‘ 


: 


per month storage, 


Election Returns—Tennessee. 857 | 


TENNESSEE. (Presidential vote, 1924. 1920.) 


1924, 1920. 1924. 
COUNTIES. sae ee man and e Cool- 
avis, ge, "te, ng, ‘OX, idge, 
Dem. | Rep. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. a4 
Anderson. .. 550] 1,487 108} 3,258 748 2,379 
edt 0 « 1,799 925 59} 2,056) 2,182 191 
Benton 109 708 30} 1,514] 1,914 357 
Bledsoe 483 686 10; 1,198 482 1,537 
Blount... ., 999) 2,754 40}. 5,540) 1,550 1,808 
Bradley . 1,011] 1,780 34) 2,255 ,058 2,652 — 
‘am pbell 648) 2,620 3,368 65¢ 1,625 
Cannon, 581 285 12 697 830 ,110 
Carroll 1,925} 2,178 99) 4,741] 3,215 1,076 
Nee Carter... ... 557 665 28) 6,059 674 349 
Cheatham . 868 81 18 569) 1,219 844 
= Chester... . 768 85 14; 2,612] 1,236 656 
Claiborne. 2 1,081} 1,775 94; 1,081 ,103 2,487 
4d lay 673 83 6} 1,144 772 943 
a} 936, 18) 3,294 929 41 
‘ 1,692 59 821] 2,042 1,105) 
168 20} 2,326) 2,252 484 
540 91; 1,485 558 904 
1,325} 6,801] 13,352 268 
20; 1,608} 1,149 672 
> 22] 2,572| 1/893 1,246 
a 99) 1,420 ,096 1,489 
y 5) 1,167 181 1,165 
bs 25 346} 2,294 1,680 
f 89] 1,808} ‘604 229 
58} 1,558] 3,504 680 
. 45) 3,200) 5,943 1,611 
75| 2,225] 3,129 247 
f! 21} 2,758} "895 3,534 
; 29] 5,077] 2,924]) 7,369 
z ae 194 447 745 695 
* be 57} 1,571] 1,301 264 
"7 Hamilton.. 7,511) 8,42 848} 10,793} 9,910 2,247 
f Hancock. 305} 1, 7 ,740 384 432 a 
* Hardeman. 1,595) 253 54 895} 2,272 217 
- Hardin.... 625) 1,175 5; 3,078] 1,407 139 
Hawkins. . 1,705; 2,632 52 . 1,381 1,37$ } 
a Haywood.. 872 15 161} 2,068 540 i 
A Henderson. 1,009} 1,616 5 3,118} 1,217 123 ; 
wee. Henry...... 2,478 143} 1,857] 4613 490 
- Hickman. . 922 315 1,470} 1,362 3,258) 
Houston... 44. 85 39 385 790 1,395 
Humpbhreys.}| 1,005 216 37 674]. 1,534 1,153 
Jackson ., 1,089 3 17} 1,187] 1,097 453 
Jefferson. 716} 2,701 3,583 7Al 243 
ae 6 533 10713 1,337 13615 B05 ea 
Game. S'S. " > . > a | Sn ee 
Sek... >.. 17) 1,165 Total 158,404] 130,882] 10,656 |219,829/206,558 
Lauderdale.” 1,596 242 30° 3,190 2,312 ie 
President (1924)—Faris, i FF ges Sy Party, |] Dem., 147,821; Lindsay, Rep., 109,863. Governor , 
100. hig (1926)—Pea > fw 84,972; White, i near eay, Dem. 141,002; Taylor, Rep., 102,536. * 
HED. ,46,238. ie ig No wesy, Dem., 162, 002; Senator (1932)—MeKellar, Dem., 151,523; Sif 
Peck. Rep., 121,228. U.S. Senator ( (1924)—Tyson, 


Binders, Rep., 71,200. es 


: PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE. e 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 94,218; nt (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; Eta Rep. , 


Grant, Rep., 84,930. oon” 180; Wooley, Proh., 3, 882; Debs, Prat! 
1876 (Pres, y Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep., 1904 904 (Pres Ys Parke a Dem. 718,658: Roosevelt, . 
; . ; OC. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, Deeg hee: Aen, eee : 
mets 98, 80; Weaver, Greenback, 5 Dow, its Gre. eB aD, Dem, 1 135 G08; Soe Rep. A Sed 
o¥. % TO: b; a 
Ee) Ore Ba, RE Be | wie Ba ae oe 
Grechback, 956. "| 1913 CPres: 4 7330-885: Tat, Rep, 4 
1888 Ren tases ak Eeop Bir 779; Harrison, | 1912 Py, bg ees 83,725; 'Debs, Soc, 3408, 
1898 "ere. Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, | 1912, (Gov.), Dem., 114,369; Rep, 123,828; Soc, 
Rep., 90,851; Weaver, People's, 23,790; bidwoll | 4464: Halse 2,708. tl es 
Proh., 4, 1916 (Pres.), Dem., 153,282; Hughes, a 
1 (Gov, , Dem., 104,356; Rep., 105,104; Pop., pee 116, base Ha Haniy, Proh:, 147; Benson, ron 6, 
3 j a 

96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s, (Populist), | 1916 (U - Sen.), Dem., 143,718; Rep., 118,138. ts 
Pee? Palmer, Natl (Gold) Dem., 2,100: | 1920 (Pres). ee em, go 558; Harding, ey 
{cKinley, Rep.,’ 149,703; Levering, Proh., 3140.1 219,829 ! 
REA OF THE CREAT LAKES OF THE UNITED STATES: ; 

cuevions by Gilbert Grosvenor, President National Geographic Socfety, _Washtngton, D. ©.) ‘ 43 
Superior. | Michigan.; Huron, Erie. Ontario. ay. 

Ue memati ae' Aue dat oy i 

B80 3 206 241 193 ahi 

Bresich tp mes: : 118 101 57 a 
Deepest soun feet. ut 210 ig 
in square miles: Water surface of 31, ety 22,400 23,010 9,940 7,540 : 
a drainage Dasin.;.....0<.....-.-. °, at «) ve 
ean surface above mean sea level in feet.... -28 581.12 581.1 572.51 246.16 14 
Tantus BOTT esate eceareetN ob & sven iaca bee od 46° 30’ 41° 37’ 46° 177 41° 23 43° 10° 7 
2 ere ee a 49° 00° 46° 06’ ah 7 Bee tae 6. rms 
seers WOSts --sseverereyererenerere, ae een Bb 25. BB ie By ie 
meas ego eeesen 282.8 None . . ; < vies 

ace dows Wee ta tica 2 A pe base 581 404 a 
eGuQVeaee eee iM 
iB 
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CouUNTINS. 


‘Anderson | 
Andrews. 
Aransas... 
Archer... 
Armstrong; 
Atascosa. . 


Brazoria 
Brazos. - - 
Brewster. . 

KS... 


Calhoun . 


Castro. . 


Collin... - 
Col’sw’th. 
Comal.. 


Crockett. . 
Crosby ... 
Culberson 
Dallam . 
Dallas 

» Dawson. . 
D'f Smith, 
Deilta.... 


cI 
° 
ed 


Gaines. . . 
Galveston. 


Governor (1926) First Dem. Primary—Dan 
409,732;. Mrs. M. A. Ferguson, 283,482; 
Lynch Davidson, 122,449; scattering, 5,571. 
Democratic (run-off) 


“Moody, 


Cool- 
idge, 
Rep, 


1,217 
4 


115 
2,238 


Davis, 
Dem, 


3,364 
7 


Mrs. Ferguson, 270,595. 
vote was: Haines, 
Governor (1926), M 


Election Returns—Texas. 


= 
Fol’te, 
Prog. 


12 
1,032 
7 
64) 


Primary—Moody, 495,723; 
The Republican primary 


11,215; Scott, 4,074. 
Moody, Dem., 238,068; Haines, 


overnor (1924) (two counties m: 


: A. Ferguson, Dem.. 


422,059; Butte, Rep., 308, 046. 


42H ansford . 


0}|;Matag’ da. 


TEXAS. 
(Presidential vote, 1924.) 


COUNTIES. 


Garza... 
Gillespie 
Glasscock. 


37 ne 
116||Nacogd’s 
1 adopt: 


Hamilton” 


76) steed : 


Mason. 
Maverick . 


7\Zavalla. . . 


591,913; Kenner soy Re: 


Second Governor (is 


» and In 


260: ey els wat 
Pres sry th Gos Black ai 


faa Black 


‘Total... .1130,023 


J00l- La 
idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, 
Rep. | Dem. } Prog. 

69 415 0 
588} 3,836 36 
1,831 ,571 21 
167] 1,092 16 
562{ 1,614 29 
1,537 »214 127 
277 205 0 
94 184 0 
590] 1,685 106 
935] 1,934 72 
309] 2,357 6 
1,034] 2,380 87 
93 215 0 
238 538 0 
450} 1,909 3 
1,158} 1,635 52 
126 246 2 
419] 1,209 7 
318 568 0 
226 289 84 
762| 3,304 116 
200 364 0 
260] 1,016 31 
100 160 0 
538] 1,565 142 
288} 1428 73 
775) 2954 96 
967] 3353 42 
174] 1,607 3 
143] 2,053 9 
116 983 2 
1,045] 1,074 11 
336] 2,156 8 
100 336 0 
596] 1,201 18 
163 893 0 
485] 4,197 3 
160 112 0 
2,191] 3,578 340 
55 619 0 
22 360 0 
660} 3,584 16 
ve 252 0 
210 984], 0 
9; 225 it] 
34 482 0 
8,247] 12,134] 1,114 
1,2 ,308 116 
12 143 0 
240 455 0 
205 533 0 
348] 1,830 8 
863] 2,332 45 
3,405] 7,263 85 
290] 2,830 3 
208} 1,146 7 
7) 3,056 8 
547 40) iL 
367 8 7 
1,038 4 
460 29 
406 8 
405 40 
90 0 
297 18 
449 17 
971 82 
332 0 
971 43 
510 17 
129 0 
1,308 68 
440 28 
1 0 
1,248 72 
803 4 
515 aay 
139 (7) 
200 0 
84,605] 42,881 


United States pees (1924), Sheppard, Dem.} 
101,218. 
eff, Dem., 334,199; Atwell, 


329. 
Gaited States Senator 1922), . Maxtield, Dem., 264,- 
em:, 


nd Tan, “Rep. 27,247; 


Socialist, “8,121. 
920), Nett pa 289, 


188; Wear tied (a 
and ‘Tan, 26,091; Me- 


Gregor, Amer., 69,380; Rhodes, Soc., 6,796. 


pie ene 


ate 


pa nhpage ee Pe, POO ae 2 OY Se ta 


Dr gR A Re 


siti salts ~ Election. Returns—Tezxas; Utah; Vermont. 859 || 


PAST VOTE OF TEXAS. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib.. 66,500; Sey, Rep., ae 894; Levering, Proh., 1,722; 
rant, Rep., 47,406. 1900 (Pres.), Bry Dem., 267,432; McKinley, 
' 1876 ine) ‘Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., 1904 tpt 130, hae Woohey, ee 2,644. 
, Parker, em., 200; 4 
1880" (Pres. +2, ,Hancock, Dem., 156,428; Garfleld,| | Rep., 51342; Deke, Soca io 70% Roosevelt 
vanes 57,893; Weaver. Greenback, 27,405. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., Oi, 302; Taft, Rep.; 
18ee (Pres.). a eee Dem., 235, 309; Blaine, 65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7,870. 
1; St. John, Proh., 31534. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,489; Taft, Rep., 
1888 sires Cleveland, Bem., 234, 883; Harrison, 26,745; soosevelt, Prog., 28,630; Debs, Soc., 
80; Streeter, U. Lab., 2 24896. 
1890 Pier e8.), qc eveland, Dem., 136, 304: Harrison, | 1916 (Pres,), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Rep. 
188e ae ro ua Weaver, | ore ee ee 780 lat), hoch we anly, Sab 1,985; Benson, Sees ig 9 ea 
Tes, ryan, and People's (Pop Pres.), Cox, Dem ar 5 
361,224; ‘Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,853. arta Seo: Debs, Soc., 8,121. ple wz 
Fel aera oR kato k caakat Bipacticbet 
. UTAH. 
% (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.7 
; 1924. 1920. 1924, 1920. 
"| La Hard- |] Countms, | Cool- La Hard- 
a Davis, | Fol'te,| Cox, ing, idge, | Davis, | Fol'te,| Cox, ing, 
Dem. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Prog, | Dem. | Rep. 
578, 287 741} 1,056]/Rich....... 449 
1,841 566} 2,330; 3,421]//Salt Lake 27,215) 14,853] 16,534) 19,249] 27,841 
3,915 674 1239 063 Juan 3 232 522 
1,528] 1,590 ,559} 1,675)'San Pete. 3,374| 2,228 381} 2,406) 3,741 
5 8 Q4| |Sevier. .. vl11} 1,201 428} 1,425 006 
1,507 8; 1,632) 2,463/|/Summit.. 1,59 825 372 7 008 
. 209 22} 1,523]/Tooele..... 1,295 674 499 916] 1,387 
“ 916 1,029 1285 tah. .... 1,29: 716 116 817} 1,354 
< 52 ,023]/Utah...... »946| 5,226} 2,838] 6,377 1752 
t 243, 59 278 Wasatch...} 1,10. 127 6 :061 
236 561) 1,399]]Washingtcn| 1,181 868 100} 1,008} 1,138 
1,241 475) 1,308) 1,692};/Wayne..... 331 4 396 
17 10 186 501}| Weber..... 7,382| 3,970] 5,579} 5,239] 7,122 
1,015 497; 1,167] 2,199 ——— —_———| | 
49 397 544)| Total....| 77,327] 47,001] 33,662] 56,639] 81,655 


208 42 283 538! 


U.S, Senator (1926)—Snow, Dem., 53,809; Smoot, Rep., 88,101; Teer. Soc., 1.310. if 
Governor (1924)—Mabey, Rep., 72, 127; Dern, Dem., $1, 368. "In Utah, as in New York State, the 
Ee in 1924, elected the entire Republican State ticket except the Governor. ‘ 
. 8. Senator (1922)—King, Dem., 58,749; Bamberger, Rep., 58,188; Stoney, Soc., 3,875. ae 
3 PAST VOTE OF UTAH. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s 64,607:; 1914 (U. 5S. Sen.), Fusion, 53,128; Rep.; 56,281 


Per 2 Dom. eek penpoey, Rep eae =e ne Soc., 5,257. 
Pres.), Dem., : ¢ ley, k 
Rep. 47,080; Woolley, Prot”, 2085 Debs, Soc. 720. | 1930 Cra ay Bro ao. Beco ene ap? 
4004 (eres) Farker, Dem... 38,413; ‘Roosevelt, | 1916 (U.,S, Sen), Dem., 80,895; Rep., 56,8625 
1904 (Gov), Dem., 38,047: Rep., 50,837. Soc., 4,497; Prog., 162. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, en. 42,601; Taft, Rep., | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 56, 839: Harding, Rep.} 
61,028; Debs, Bae. 4,895. 81,555; i Soc., 3,159; ¥.-Lab., 4,475. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36, 5793 Taft, Rep., | 1920 (U: S. Sen.), Dem., 56,280; Rep., 82,566; S0c.3 
42,100; Roosevelt, Prog.,| 28,174;' Soe.,' 9,023.] 3,995; F.-Lab., 3,017. 
VERMONT. ae 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) aD 


1920. 1924. 1920. 44 


Hard- Counttzs. | Cool- Hard- a 
idge, | Davis, Fatt te ing, Cox, 
. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 


230 bat 938 


Orleans... . 217 +4 7 
Rutland., 1,143 940) ope 
Washingt'’n ,195| 6,418} 1,9 
Windham.. 55. 1 


5,551) 1,302 
| _ 297} 8,400] 1,714 
5,964! 68,212 20,919 


Total.... 16,124 


Premdene i oee Pane, Pee unties are those of the elector whose total was 6,043. 
ved dog8)— Com Bem 2Proh, 28, Wee ad Rep., 44,564. 
Go Benator o"Kennedy, Dem, Rep. 1 : Dale, Rep.-Proh., Mg ne ibe 


926) 
ienee Gr nor (1928) — 926) 8; a ePo 75 “eee he hee is meget Woods 
8. Sena 


Uv. tor (1923) — ale, Rep, 
1922)—Jac Dem i 17, 058 i ptm Rep. ssa 5 104. ; , : 
Governor (1922)-— Jackson, D Dem., 21,375; Greene, Rep.-. Proh., ‘47, 669. 
. PAST VOTE OF eggs va: aes ' 3 
(Pres.’ - 927; H oolley, 
see ae Rep dias O'Conor, ab. i ps. 1004 (Fr “Press, Farker Dem., 9, tT. “Roosevelt, Rep. 
Wal (*) le 
1876 (Pres.),. Tilden, Dem., 20,254; Hayes, D., 08 oe en, Dem tesa ee re 


44,092. 
"” (Pres. neoc "316; Garfie! 9,552; fin, Proh., 802. 
ee 15567. Weaver’ ERIS ok 1,215 sad 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, id 15, 354: pratt ae 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, ‘Den. )78815 "Blaine, Rep.,| 23,332; Roosevelt, Prog., 23,1 132; Soc., 928. 
39,514; St. John, Proh., 1,7: 8. 
(Pres. eland, Dem., 16,788; Harrison,| 35,137; Soc., 702. 
veer, 45, loo Ho Proh., 1,460. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem... 22 2,708: 08: Hughes, ep 


(Pres.) Jeveland, a ,325; Harriso! 40,250; nly, Proh., 7 
aie? 37402; Weaver, "Bee, Beart ™ | 1916 (U. 8. Sen), ee Spor Rep’ Eh 
1896 .), Bryan, Dem. vitae Palmer, Dem., | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., Fh,919; ar Ded 
1,331; McKinley, Rep., a 1,127, 68,212; Watkins, ny ve 


Ls (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 12,849; McKinley, } 1920 (U. 8. Sen), Dem., "19,580 Rep., 69,650. : ee 


VinGINTAE: 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1920. 
Hard- 


COUNTIES. 


New Kent.. 
Norfolk. ... 
N’th’m’ton. 
No'th’berl’d 
Nottoway. - 
Orange a 


7 | Page... 


Patrick... - 


2|| Pitts’lvania. 


Powhatan. . 
Prince Ed... 
Prince Geo.. 
Pr'ess Anne 


12 
Pr. Will’m 
il 


Pulaski. ... 
Rapp’ba’ck. 
Richmond.. 
Roanoke... 


82 Rockbridge. 


Buena Vista 
Ch'l'tt’sville 
Clift’n F’rge 


So. Norfolk 
Staunton.. - 


4\|Suffolk..... 


8 
392 


Will’msburg 
Winchester. 


Total. . 


Governor (1925)—Harry F. ey of Winchester, Dem., won by over 60,000. 


dent (1924)—Johns, Soc., 


, Senator: (1924)—Glass,” Dem, 151,498; Doak, Rep., 50,092; Riker, Soc., 5,594, 
Senator (1922)—Swanson, Dem., 116,393; McGavock, Rep., 42,903; Lewis, Ind., 2,627. ae 
oters. (1923) defeated a proposal "to issue 350,000,000 of bonds for completion of a State highway — 


ir nia, voters (1022) defeated, by more than 51,000 majority against, the proposal for a Constitu- 


c onvention. 


' PAST VOTE OF ‘VIRGINIA. 


: rar 5.) Greeley, Dem. and Lib,, 91,654; Grant, 
Ds». 3,468; O'Conor, Lab. Ref., 
ie ‘eee Tilden, Dem., 139, 870; Hayes, Rep., 


ae kK, Dem., 128,586; Garfield, 
set by 020. ‘Of th shy Hancock votes, 96,912 were 
the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- 


Be: (Pres), Reece Ao 145,497; Blaine, Rep., 
39,356; St. John, P: 
Bua Sieveland,. Den., 151,979; Harrison, 


i MCheveland, em.’ 163,977; Harrison, 
1256; ‘Weaver, People’s, os es: Bidwell, 


Revs Rep., 135, 388; Levering, Prob.;- 

900 (Pres.), Bryan. Dem., 146,080; McKinley, Des 
115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145. 
904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86, 548; ; Roosevelt Rep.} 
47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc., 56. 

Pres.) Bryan, Dem.,. > Taft, Re 


ane Hanly, Pron. a; 
> Bh ) Dem., 


Election Returns—W ashington. 
WASHINGTON. 


: (Presidential Vote, 1924 and 1920.) + 
4 1924, 1920. 1924. 1920. 
Se ae _———— ee ee Ee 


861 


Lad oe oa hee ang oe idee, Davis, Forte, | Hane 

» | Fol'te, ng, x, 1 a ‘ol’ te, * Cox, 

Rep. | Dem. Prog. | Rep. | Dem Prog. nee Dem 
es 760 228} 1,036] 1,525 515) |Lincoin. . aha 743) 1,629) 3,038] 1,395 
ne 1,094 508 728} = 1,210, 497) |Mason . 902 179 744 997 383 
e 1,812 437) 1,711 ,001 975 Guano 2,531 721} 1,735) 2,784 1,260 
043 995 D4 »885] . 1,540) |Pagific.. 672 501 930) 2,607 874 
' 2,12 283) 1,639) 1,775 489) |Pend Oreille ,025 231 749) 1,079 651 
; 215) 2,004) 3,573) 4)852! 2,941] |Pierc: ++] 21,876) 4,232) 18,467) 22/048) 8/250 
1,122 522 492) 1,376 612 Sen J JuNh, ve 86 284 833 196 
s 3,274 927 4609] 2,267 801) |Skagit.... 5,071 699| 4,714) 5,320] 1,840 
1,070 398) 1,053) 1,587 918; |Skamania 533 207; 75 4 247 
507 349 605 592 505) |Snohomish. 10,484} 1,548] 8,929 10,793) 3,056 
7 237) 1,301 839 571) |Spokane. ; 403) .036|] 17,824 219) iets 
az 875 324 140 869] ~ 370] /Stevens: , . 2,909 685). 2,273 1282} 1,452 
x 813 332 823} 1,378 684) |Thurston, , 5,125 943)" 2,710) 3,899] 1,367 
¥ 8,273} 1,239] 4,079] 5,920] - 3,378 Wahkiakum 496, 8 228) 49 164 
Ail 832 114 $30 883 285) |Walla Walla| 5,465 1,662) 2,125) 5,957! 2,338 
913 143 692} 1,128 322) | Whatcom . 9,214 927) 5,812! 9,15 2,288 
60,438] 7,404) 41,146] 58/584! 17,369 itman., 4,960) 1,745} 2,787 13 806 
3,954 490 pais 4,98' 1,350} |Yakima. .. 12,124) 2,157 965) 11,571) 4,062 
2,360) 455) 2,11 2,837) 1,119 Sn a) | 
1,482 518 730} 1,649 7: Total... ./220,224) 42,842) 150,727| 223,137 84,298 

++ 6,973! 1,544 3.3921 61601 2,212 
ereseant (1924)—Foster, Workers’ Party, 761; American Party, 5,991; Soc. Lab., 


Farm-Lab 


1,004. 
8. Serator (1926)—Bullitt, Dem., 148,783; Jones, Rep., 164130: Burgess, Soc.-Lab., 3,513: Freeman, 
Goverior (1924) Hartley, Rep... 220,162; Hill Dem., 126,447; Oman, Farm.-Lab., 40,073; Burgess, 


Soc. Lab., 770; Herman, Soc., 898; Gilmore, State Par 
uo y Senator (1922)—Dill Dem., 130,347; Poin exter, Rep., 126,410; Duncan, Farm.-Lab., 35,852; 
Bostrom, Workers’ Fa Bui 3, Soc. ‘Lab., ,904. 
> Reve, in Congress 123) ote ist., Hill, Dem., ‘18, 953; Myers, Rep,, 18,180. 
B Washington voters, in 1922, repealed the poll tax measure. 
‘ PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON. 
* 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844: Harrison 106,062; ghatn Proh., 4,700; Wore Soc., 14,177. 
Rep., 36,460; Weaver, People's, 19,105; Bidwell, | 1912 ‘(Pres Wilson, Dem., 8 aft, Rep. 
=; Proh., 2,553, 70,445; aL Prog., 118 "608; Debs, Soc. 


a, 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem: and People’s, (Populist), 

‘ 51,646; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dent, — MecKin-« 
& ley, Rep., 39,153; Lev ering, Prok.,’ 1116, 

1900 fers Bryan, Dem. a Mokinley, Fev. 

57,456; Woutts Proh., ; Debs, Soe, “ 2.006. 

1900 oe: Dem,, 51 ,944; Rep., ap preg soe 2,103; 

. Dem., 1,670; Soc. Lab. , $43. 
path Parker, Dem., 28, .098; Roosevelt, Re Fee. 
906 ore wallow, Proh., 3, 329; Debs, Soc., 10,02 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Tait, Rep.. 


The Washington Monument, at the National 
Capital, has been called ‘‘one of the most stu- 
pendous works of man, and also one of the most 
beautiful of ali human creations.” 

It is a tapering shaft or obelisk of white marble, 
555 feet, 5 1-8 inches in height, and 55 feet 1 1-2 
inches square at the base. 

Visible for miles in every direction, {t shares 
With the Lincoln Memorial Building, Continental 
Hall, and the Pan-American Union structure in 


the imposing development in 6 avert of the tal 
City which lies Rerwcay ape. W. hite House the 
Potomac River and its Tidal Basin. 


net m in ape 

‘99, Congress passed a resolution, on the 

bn Marshalt whieh provi for the 

erection of a ais monument in the City of eee 

ington and that the family of Gen, Washingto 
ested to permit his body 


be to be acvontod 
under 
-In 1816 ne Sa 1819 the mage was brought 
up, but nothing od ete time a 


‘inite oe done, 
Pie was apes Ww. 


John Quiney Adams, in 1825, Browent the 
\ vestign to a te attention bu 
no ac 
‘hi ‘ustice Marshall and others or- 
Sone ya oi oe 4 japnuemeoy 
ety, which raised 
scriptions and in 1848 oy pn i) 
to. erect a shaft on plans prepared ie | 
on eriecstind laid wy, 4,1 
Work progressed ly un’ i 1964, $300,000 
wie Poets she" Fanple of Con 
iz ae had been sent by he 


: The 
time, Soniribaona of stones from societies, muni- 


“set In place on 


1914 (O., S, Sen), Dem., 91,733; Rep., 130,479; 
18 teres en Soc., 30,234; Fron. 
1916 (Pres.}, Wilson, Dem., 183,388: Hughes, Pep. 


868: : Benson, Hep. 20 
= ar" . 202, 987: 


1920 aye, sind 
223,137; Watkins, Proh ohae ‘Debs, So, gore 
1920 (U. 3. oy, fara 68,488; Rep., 217,069, 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT, 


bel ee. and the several States were being en- 
The disappearance of the stone angered and 


estranged a large body of citizens and scourag: 
the poliection bt of public contributions so that all 
constructi when a height of 150 feet had 


on ceased 
attained. 

ae United States Government, under an Act 
of Congress, took over the Monument in 1876, 
and, after enlarging and roe ce ae 
the old foundations, resumed 

The first ab feet of the Sbellek had een ult 
of dressed white Maryland marble, in 2toot « hepa 

Upon resumption, the first 
built of white M: 


Above that the walls are entirely of 
The capston ane weighs 3, 4,300 po was 
aati ti and marked the eom-= 
by of the Sark 


= capstone {s crowned by a small right ee 
mid of gue afumtaum 5 6-10 inches at its 
trates high PAB ga te ng 100 ounces. 
On “ne faces of the aluminum point are inscribed 
pare and names of individuals 
mn of the Monument. 
ee. walls are more than 180 ene “elties 


with armors Hons, contributed by States, 
organizations. 
he cost of the foundations and shaft of the 
cost, including equipisent and acres gas $1 HbOr Gee: 
cluding equipment and slopes, was $1,300,000. 
the mound slopes men the base of the 
umept were con b 


structed at a later vy 
Col. John i Wilson, later hist of Engineers, 


P. M. iays'a and om 


connected with ped ; 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 1920. 


La | Cool- | Hard- Countins. Tsp 
idge, ing, Cox, |} . Davis, | Fol’ te, 
Rep. | Rep. | Dem. f Dem. | Prog. 


Mono: pee 4,977 
“a 2,686: 


On ‘ Total... .|257,232| 36,723/288,635|282,007/220, 789 
American Party_ticket that ed polled 1,072,. The vote for La Follette is his cea e. none on 
th ‘Soot and Farmer-Labor ticke 
thor (1924)—Gore, Rep., 303, 587; Fisher, Dem., 261,846; Bosworth, Soc., 7, ae 
‘Senator (1924)—Goff, Rep., 290,004; Chilton, Dem, 271,309; Holt, Soc., 
‘Senator a ae Dem., 198,853; Sutherland, Rep., 185,046; Holt, Soc., ra 895. 


. PAST a eed OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
132, pod Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, Soc., 1,574, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., oe 418; uate Rep 
a $69: Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, 3,679. 
1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep... 
D. oe on Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; ‘poe Soc., i 


K, | 1912’ (Gov.), Dem., 119,173; Rep., 127,942; Soe- 
.900; Pro! 16. 


eas ‘Cleveland, Dem.,_ 78,677; Harrison, |__14 h., 5,8 1 
; 1916 (PES. nm, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep, 
eotl EEE, Prob, meet ioral ui rie ae Hany Proh. 175; Benson. Soe., 6/140. 

5 ‘Cleveland, Dem., Harrison fee he ys Dem., 143, 324; Rep., 140,569. 
Orisa "Weaver, Eeculater 4160: Bidwell, | 1916 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 138,585; BRep., 144,248; 


a Dem. and People’s (Populist) Sern Sia ‘ 6 
ee boven bem 678; Mekiniey, | 1918 (U.S. Sen.), Dem. 97,715; Rep., 115,216; Pe 

08.879; Levering, Proh., 1,223. ee’ 2,288. a 
an, D MoKinley, Rep., 0. (Pres.), Cox, Dae 220,789; Harding, 3 

fess Proh., 1,692; Debs, Soc., 219. 19982,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 518. a 


‘INTEREST LAWS AND STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS. 


A ot (For statutes of limitations in criminal cases see matter at end of crimes and penalties.) 
ese ‘The contract rate means the maximum rate tina in pawnbroker's cases). 


; Lesa Contract|| STATE. Tegal Contract|| Stats. | Legal ) Contract)| Starr. pen Contract. ae 
‘Rate. | Rate. Rate. Rate. | Rate. Rate. 


7 
8 
8 
6 
6 
8 
rate. 
6 
rate. 
x 
8 
8 


accounts. 
In New York State the Hmitations 
judgments, 6 years when not of nope 20 3 
when of record; on notes, 6 years; on open account 
The general or usury in most of the | 6 years from last item on either ‘side. A judgme t 
3 eearariee: of The excess interest. ceases after 10 years to be a lien on 
i statutes of limitation of action for recovery In New Jersey and Connecticut the 
sh eitotroment in civil actions on debts vary from 1 | in debt matters !s 6 years. 
to 20 years in the different States, according o the In Illinois the statute on unwritten en agreemen 
f case. is 5 years; on written agreements, 10 years. 


Election Returns—Wisconsin, 863 | 


‘ WISCONSIN. 
+ (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
: 3 1920, ‘ 1924, 1920, 
La 


Hard- Cool- La 
ing, | Cox, idge, | Fol'te, Cox, 
Rep. | Dem. Rep, | Prog, Dem 
779. 1,528 farinette.. 4,011] 3,411 1,331 
1272) 4,204] 4,005 1,109) 1,820 43 689 
:703| 6,010) 6,887 50,730) 81,697} 73,25: 689 
i876 2,601) 2,536 2,661| 6,747] 6,784 985 
4611) 10,024] 8,867 2,562} 4,506] 4,735] 1,029 
+24) 2,474 3,082 1,769) 3,196} 2,425 349. > 
95: 2,088} 2,025 6,426] 10,357] 11,140] ~B,121 
93: 3,503} 3,730 1,015} 3,264] 3.523 835 
5,1 6,517} 6,750 1,226 737| 1,817 265 
3,130} 6,208 6,246 2,788| 3,661 ids 646 
4,724 Biges 7,389 2,793} 4,251 +796 749 
1,687} 2,977) 3,602 2,854) 5,347] 5,527| 2,678 
2,230) bry iti $3930 tee 1,754] 3,161 Patt 554 
5,167} 9,61 1,357 Racine. . 13,040} 11,298] 13,40 3,795 
1,891) 2,715) 3,817 Richland 2,669} 2,660} 3,951 922 
5,887| 8,255) 7,250 OOK 6 yacs 14,815) 7,923) 16,152] 2,447 
3,177) 4,385) 5,596 Rusk, ...., 1,932] 2,677] 2,609 44 
5,149] 5,222] 7,856 St. Croix, 3,600] 4,698 Bot 1,647 
594 523 912 Sa 3,935) 6,400] 8,0 9. 
8,516} 9,576) 12,550 Sawyer... 990} 1,487) 1,668 3 
1,104) 1,259] 1,429 Shawano. 2,063) 6,337] 5,836 529 
5,714) 6,825; 9,767 Sheboygan 6,974) 11,714] 11,994] 1,902 
2,922] 4,885} 5,464 Taylor..... 1,389] 3,079] 2,707 288 
1,198} 2,187] 3,455 Tremp'l’au 2,083 ne 4,746 718 
3,291{ 4,133) 5,428 Vernon moTG 5,599) 5,694 63 
1,058} 1,400) 1,714 Vilas, 2.2% 87 1,038 903, 261 
1,662) 8,167) 3,652 Walworth 7,484) 4,335 437} 1,629 
4,250 one 8,865 Washburn 1,422) 2,043 1023 353 
1,917 »783| 4,382 Washingt’n 1,987} 5,081 ,949] 1,328 
10,341} 6,695} 9,810 Waukesha. 7,026) 6,348] 8,667} 2,767 
1,018] 2,804]. 2,667 Waupaca. 8,654) 6,395 302 
5,733} 10,543) 10,067 Waushara, 1,602} 2,606 176 485 
3,681} 4,893 bie yinnebago 11,239] 9,891] 12,035] 3,398 
2,5 3,578} 4,059) ,637|| Wood...... 3,469] 7,303} 6,863 | 4,083 
4,465) 3,713 842) Peerepyeed 
8 8,374} 2,01 Total... 68,115) 311,614'453,6781498,576 


9,814 (139,422 np 
12,193 ee 2,144 *Missing on records at Secretary of — A 


» 40,2 Ind. 
vu. 8. Senator (1926)—. ot. Dem., 66,672; Blaine, Sh. 299,759; Rosa, Ind., 111,122; Krzycki, 


es Soc., 31,317; Tittemore. Ind., 23,822: Sanford, Proh., 9,88é, 

3 In 1926 3 M kgf og voters rejected the proposed serylee-at-cost contract whereby the city was to take 

os over the tracti 

Le President (1924)—oster, Workers’ Party, 3,773; Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc. Lab., 411; Wallace, 
+ yh ale Lani 270. 

‘ Governor (1924)—Blaine, Rep., 412,255; Lueck, Dem., big tit Quick, Soc., 45,268; Bucknam, Proh., 
Ds 11,516; Alanne: Workers Party, 4,107; Shuttleworth, Ind,, 4,089; Snover, Soc. Lab’, 1,4 ‘ 


2 4 wen emer #1 dsh Dietrick: ind. Ds Dem., at ae John G, Blaine, Rep., 367, 929; Arnold, Soc., 39,570; — 
ie Pro etrick, Soc 
U" 8. Senator ( 1932) Hooper, ind: Vers 78,029; La Follette, Rep., 379.494; Rucknam, Prob., 11,254: 
Koeppel, rae Lab., 1,656. 
ee soe TO FILL LA FOLLETTEH'S PLACE IN UNITED STATES SENATE. 
S. Senator (1925)—The death, on June 18, 1925, of U. 8. Senator Robert M. La Follette, seventy; 
was fo lowed, Sept. 15, by a primary election for nomfnees ete candidates for the vacan ee 
e ublican co ders got votes as follows—R. La Follette jr., 178,031; y F. Wilcox, : 
81,834; Dank hae et 40,366; Francis E. McGovern, 18.4 478. ea 
The election for U. S. Senator, held on Sept. 29, 1925, resulted’ EY follows—R. M. La Follette’ fe te Fd . 
oe 719; Edward F. Dithmar, Ind. Rep. (Coolidge Conserv.), 91,318; J. M. Work, Soc., 11,1 { 
ruce, Dem., 10,743; George Bauman, Ind, Soc., 795; scattering, 430. 
PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN. sate ie 
iy & Dem. and Lib. 86,477; , 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,; 1 cKinley; 
is i ee. 164 90. Rep., 265,756; Woolley, Proh., 16,022; Debs, Soc., 
1896 oes, 6 Tilden Dem., 123,927; Hayes, 


ee Cooper, Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Bron 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,107; _Rooseve It, 


1386 cr Rep., 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; ae Soc., 
(ries, Wiered Gritaback. F600 oe, | 196r Sera Bryan, Dem. 166,632: Rep, 

84 Prob, 60 : whe 2 Dem., 146,453; Blal 1912 mas Chet Bioh, 11078; Debs eps, Soe 38 15) 
18 Be “i, = rf. 4 Pres. nm, Dem., 42 BED wae 
Rep. BGS pigs; 8t 3 John, Proh,, 7,649; Butler 180,695; Roosevelt, “Prog., On 460" Boe. ays 
Teen! + 
. Gleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison, | 1912’ (Gov.), Dem., 167,316; Rep., fics, Soc, 8 
1858 re Wisk, Proh’, 14.415; Streeter, |. 34,368) Proh. 2,757; Lab., 488..- - 4) a 
U. Lab., 8,561. 386! Rep. 480,008: y..Lab, 1914’ (U: oot, a "ig4.025; Rep., 133,966; 
“9 m a o 
yy ce “hice era ei 1916 Gres. Wilson, D 93,042; Hughes, Rep.; ; 
1892 (Pres), sveland, Tom. YT S85; Hariaon, | , $21,325; anly, Proh..’ 7,106; Benson, Soc, ‘ 
wi ry Fe 
Ban, is 286i seme | es 1916" ee 3), Dems, 485.144; Rep, 251,808; 
1895, 604; ion Tiago.” 45 * °P*" | 1990. (Pres), Cox, bee 713, 422; mabe nage “ae 
1896 ( Bryan, Dem, and People's s (Populist, 928,878: Watkins, Prob, 8.047; De 85 1 a) 
falmer, f ‘0. o s 
Re Me: oat 265,051; ist ng, Proh., 7,799. 281,576; Soc., 66,172; Proh., Kio j F 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION. Bye ) ; 
po (Headquarters, Interior Department Building, Washington, D. C.) 
Dwig! Secretary of | Engineer—Maj. Glen E. a Se U. 8. Army. 
: wee ne Hubert Work Bennet eS the | Chief CounsetMa}.” Lewis ail, U S, Army, 
Taterior: William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- hg Accountant—William Y, King: Cintef Clerk— { 
ture. Executive Secretary—O, C. Merrill, “Chief | ¥. W. Griffith, oS 


WYOMING. ¢ se 
_ residential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 


La 
Fol'te, 
Prog. 


Davis, 
Dem. 


ing, 
Rop. 


\ Aibany dale 
Big Horn 
Gsmpbell 


9||Sweetwater. 
Sublette . 


1, 073 


-35,091} 17,429 


wal 8367 1,631 


Boverior jee va N. T. Ross, cee — at Err, Rep., 34,707. 
Governor (1924)—Mrs. Ross, Dem., 43,3 uillivan, sy BD DTD. 
U. 8. Senator (1924)—Warren, seen. 4205; ose bene Prag: 536; Kindler, Prog., 2,224. 
Sowenor (1922)—Ross, Dem., 10; Hay, Rep., 30,387: "Spurrier, Soc., 689. 

U. 8. Senator (1922)—"Kendrick, ‘Dea. ., 35,734; Mondell, Rep., 26,627; Guthrie, Soc:, 612, 


PAST VOTE OF WYOMING. 


8), Harrison, Rep., 8,454; Weaver, People’s, 
- Bidwell, Proh., 530. 
} res), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
Be ; MeKinley, Rep., 10,072; Proh., 159. 
one Cer Pie Bryan, Dem., 10,164; Mc ley, 


4 eee Nea ‘Dem., ‘8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 


ahs (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,310; Tatt, Rep.}. 
4,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2, 760. 
ne (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 28,316; Hughes,. Rep., 
21,698; Hanly, Proh., 373; Benson, Soc., 14,453, 
1918 (Gov.), Dem., 18, 640; Rep., 23,723. . 
1918.(U. S. Sen.), Dem., 17,528; Rep., 23, able 


20,489; Swallow, 'Proh., 217; 
~ 1008 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
3; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soe., 1,715. 


i ELECTORAL VOTES FOR PRESIDENT 1896-1924, BY PARTIES AND STATES. 


Electoral colleges meet at the capitals of the several States on the second Monday in January. 
Congress meets in joint rae to canvass the electoral vote on the second Wednesday in February. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17, 429; Harding, 
35,091; Watkins, Proh., ; Debs, Soc., 88! 
-Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,180. 
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PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, BY STATES, SINCE 1896. 
ELECTORAL AND POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1924. 


3 mpiled by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of oe 
; ra on Devt. of State at Washington by the Governors =) Sanh En hepa mcg gis un. aa sent 3 


POPULAR VOTE. 


Coolidge | Davis, |La Foll'te,| Faris,| Na- 
Rep. Dem. |Ind. ond Proh.}tions, 


112,966 
26,2 


= 
He OOOH CoCo Cobo 


Michigan 

Minnesota........ 

ee: aor Sate 
issouri 


stew ewes 


4 
8 
3 
4 
14 
3 
45 
12 
5 
24 
10 
5 
38 
5 
9 
5 
12 
20 
4 
4 
12 
7 
8 
13 
3 


68, 
12, 568 
Grand total. . 531 15,725.016| 8,386,503! 4,822,856157,520 23,967! 1,532'36, 428'36,386' 2o.ans L 


La Follette’s vote in California was cast on the Socialist ticket; in Colorado and Montana his to 
pe of Farmer-Labor and Progressive combined; in Connecticut and New York his total is Socialist 
combined; in Missouri and Pennsylvania his total is Socialist and Labor combined; Hea 
on Dakota was as a Non-Partisan; in Oklahoma his total is Farmer-Labor; in West Virginia his to 
- Socialist and Farmer-Labor combined. La Follette received the 13 elector®! votes of Wisconsin. 


Wat- 


109,43 
[i] 247,498 
Plectoral vote (1920)—Harding, Rep., 404; Cox, Sw 127. 


“Hanly, pao 
Soc. — 


- Tatt, eee velt, 
Rep. ‘Dem. Prog. 


22,680 
6,94 


ee os Wilson, | Hanly, j Been, 
Rep. Dem. Pr | B6oe. 
43,723] 43,779 


3 : 
{698} 28,316 


8,538,221/9,129,606| 220,506 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


9 
2310 9,232 
3,483,922 |6,286,214/4,126,020] 897,011 


ee 
Reimer, Soc. L., 29,079. | Chafin, Proh., 208 923. 
, Dem., 435; Taft, Rep., 8; Roosevelt, Prog., 88>~ 


1908. 


Bryan, | Chafin, Debs, 
Dem. Proh. Soe. 


333 1326 827 5,855 
136° 997| 131/099 5,179) Total 
electoral vote ies eae Rep., 321; Bryan, Dem., 162. 
Bec’ 


rare 


Bryan, | Cha Debs; 
Dem, on 


8 
247,747| 1 
20; 1846 14/918 


-|7,679,006 6,409,106] 252,683] 420, 


Ns Sou 


residential Vote, by States, Shes 1556. 


- ,008e= Swal- 
Debs, Parker, low, 
Soe. Rep. Den. Proh. 


853 
1,816 


20,489 
34,9 21,773 FS 676 - |7,628,834|5,084,491 
138,5581 52,921 


Bryan, f 
D.,Peop. 


a -| 268,05 
5 aes 10,072 
Total. ... .|7,035,638/6,46 


vote (1896)—MceKinley, Rep., 271; Bryan, Dem., 176. 


868 Republican Nat'l Committee; Brooklyn Republican Leader, 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
(Headquarters, Munsey Building, Washington, D.C.) 


Chatrman—Willlam M. Butler, Mass. _ Vice Chairmen—Charles. D. Hilles, N. PE Raton i, yatiams, 
 Ore.} Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, Ky. Secretary—Roy O. West, Ill. Treasurer—William V "Ho. ol. 

‘Executive puro tears Chairman — WEHeDy M, Butler, Mass. Vice Chairmen—Charles S Hille, Nay, 
‘Ralph E. Williams, Ore.;.Mrs, Alvin T. Hert, Ky. Secretary—-Roy O. West, Ill. pepo ite : 

V. Hodges, Col.; William ‘H. Crocker, Cal,; J. Henry Roraback, Conn.; Coleman du Pont, Del.; ; 

David W. Mulvane, Kan.; Miss Bina M, West, Mich.; ‘Charles A. McCloud, ‘Neb.; Mrs. 

* Cliaries H. Sabin, N. Y.; Mrs. Barclay H, ‘Warburton, Pa.; Mrs. Jeannette A. Hyde, Utah; Mrs. George 
pOrvis, Vt.; Virgil L. ‘Highland, W. Va., ‘ae Mrs. Bryant B. Brooks, Wyo. 


MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


. Oliver D. Street, Birmingham........... Mrs. Birdie Hoo: i ag so Guntersville. 
Thomas E. Campbell, Phoenix........... Mrs. Barnett E. Marks, Phoenix. 
 Arkan ty Mrs. es H. Foster, Little Rock. ‘ 

a) am = Cantornia. EUs Wm, HB. Crocker, San Francisco Mrs. O. P. Clark, Los Angeles. 
+e Clarence C. Hamlin, Colorado Springs.... Mrs. Anna Wolcott Vaile, Denver. 
¥ . J. Henry Roraback, Canaan Mrs. John B. Russ, Shelton. 

& Coleman du Pont, Wilmington. 
i George W. Bean, Clearwater. . . F..W. Morse, Tampa. 
- Benjamin J. Davis, Atlanta. Geo. S. Williams, avehnah. 
. John Thomas, Gooding : Misi Gladys Terhune, ‘Twin Falls. 
. Allen F, Seah Monticello . Mrs. Ruth Hanna M ¢Cormick, Chicago. 
... Miss poy. Cunningham, Martinsville. 
ee Rawson, Des “Moines Mrs. 'T. P. Hollowell, Fort Madison. ; 
o++++++ Dayid W. Mulvane Topeka Mrs. R. Bittman, Independence. 
Richard P. Ernst, Covington : Riva T. Hert, Louisville. 
Emile Kuntz, New Orl . Rosamonde Kuntz, New Orleans. 
Joseph W. Simpson, ak Harbor Guy P. Gannett, Cape Elizabeth. 
William P. Jackson, Salis Mrs. W. Bladen Lowndes, Baltimore. 
Rees WALL Mrs. Chas. Sumner Bird, Boston. 
Michigan. ‘ A Miss Bina M. West, Port Huron. 
Minnesota, . . Wi .. Mrs. Manley L. Fosseen, Minneapolis. 
. Mrs. Mary C. Booze, Mound Bayou. 
d " B. Clements, Macon. . Mrs. Grace Semple Adige lr Lae Louis. 
pla 6. M. Lanstrum, Shae . George H. Berry, Great F: 
} Charles A. McCloud, York. 
my George Wingfield, Reno. 
at lew ery Fred W. Estabrook, Nashua. . . Js sf M, Glessner, Litéleto: 
ew Jersey : 

a ‘ew Mexico..... wc. Reid, Albuquerque. . _ ae 
aXe w York. . Charles H. Sabin, New York City, 
North Carolina. . Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem. — 

c orth Dakota. irs. Fred P. Mann Lake. 
5 ef ae Stave y Te ev am Steubenville, 
. R. D. Rood, Bartlesvil 
. B. C, Giltner, F oftlead. ; 
. Barclay H. Warburton, Philadelphia, © 
. Chas. J. Steedman, Providence. 
4 rt, Greenwood . . Elizabeth D. Kirksey, Pickens, 
Milligan, Aberdeen . Mabel Rewman, Deadwood. 
J. Wiil Taylor, Knoxville . John Wesley Gaines, “Nashville, 
ie B. © vill ad . J. C. Griswold, San Antonio. 
es . Jeannette A. Hyde, Salt Lake City. 
berate Orvis, Manchester. y 
i ae i. Caldwell, Roanoke. 


iis As Yost Yakima. 
ost, pi eazeatie 


olladay, ra 
Robert W. Shi le, Honolulu 
-A.S. Crosstf Shingle, H ila... 
mane H. Todd, San Juan 


<a 
KINGS COUNTY REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
a ed a A. Livingston; Treasurer—James A. Stewart; wobec oe H. Stevenson. 2 
: Residence. AY Ds Leaders. ‘Residence. 
121 Henry St. be Ee 
Pe eye ace Ainslie St. 


Tace 
a Antho) DeMart 
2 » {Lulu Simonson. 


42 Garfield Place 
11253 13th St. 


The head eadquarters of the Republican County j C Kk 3, Vice-Chairma’ 
ni Easltaaeis 157 Remsen St.; Chairman, Charles | coe Seo, Katharine Walter. 
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Democratic National Committee and State Chairmen. 869 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Headquarters, Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Chatman Clem Shaver, W. Va. fst_Vice Chatrman—Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, M: 
Chatrman—lrank Hague, N. J. Secretary—Charles A. Greathouse, Ind. Director of inductee es 


. Jones, Tex. Treasurer—James W. Gerard, N. Y. Assistant Treasurer—Robert N. Harper, D. C. f 


MEMBERS OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


Alabama. ........ Walter Moore, Birmingham.............. Mrs. Chas. J. Sharp, Birmingham. 

ATISONE. 5 a.-' ss W. L. Barnum, Phoenix. ................ Mrs. Theodora Marsh, Nogales. 

Arkansas...... ... Vincent M. Miles, Fort. US Miss Alice Cordell, El Dorado. 

California.... ... Isidore B. Dockweiler, Los Angeles . ae Ae Mrs. Chas. L. Donohoe, Los Altos. ro 
Colorado... .. -+. John T. Barnett, Denver... 0.2. 6........ Mrs. Gertrude A. Lee, Denver. 

Connecticut. ..... : Thos. J. Spellacy, Hartford. 122252221112: Mrs. Lillian §. Abbott, Norwalk, Conn. 
Delaware........ Andrew C. Gray, Wilmington. .-......... Mrs. John R. Eskridge, Seaford. 

LOC. Vian e 5 otc. J.T. G. Crawford, Jacksonville. ......... Mrs. Lois K. Mayes, Pensacola. j 
Georgia. . 2.3.3. John S. Cohen, Atlanta... ...... SkULKHS Mrs. Edgar Alexander, Atlanta. 

CRIN ee Sie. cna, vie Robert H. Elder, Coeur 4’ Alene Pe PL wens Mrs. Teresa M. Graham, Coeur d'Alene. 

PNG, 2 ee te George E. Brennan, OURO. Ie sigs ae Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank, Chicago. 

Indiana. ..... 2... Charles A Greathouse, Ind! anapolis SOSr ha Mrs. Bessie L. Riggs, Sullivan, 

10 RN eee eA Clyde L. Herring, Des Moines. .......... Mrs. Madge O'Neill, Columbus Junction. 

= ee: -- Dudley Doolittle, ES) 50) 11-4 @) | Mrs. Florence G. Farley, Wichita. 

Kentucky........ Urey Woodson, Owensboro. ............. Mrs. J. C. Cantrill, Frankfort, 

Louisiana........ Lee Emmett Thomas, bao de ow at Sf. Mrs. Genev. C. Thomson, New Orleans. ~ 
Le CN CT ee ape a D. J. MeGillicuddy, Lewiston............ Mrs. Wm. R. Pattangall, Augusta. | 
Maryland. ....... Ahan Bruce, Baltimore, Mia OA Se Mrs. 8. Johnson Poe, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts . Edward W. Quinn, Cambridge RE SES 8 or Mrs. Nellie M. Sullivan, Fall River. 

Michigan . William A. Comstock, Detro t Subhas otto Mrs, Etta C. Boltwood, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota. . Joseph Wolf, St.Paul........2....2 20022 Miss Jessit Scott, St. Paul 
Mississippi . Henry Minor, Senate Off. Bldg.,Wash., D Mix Mrs. Daisy McLaurin Stevens, Brandon. 

issouri Kemper, Kansas City . Mrs. erie roost Blair, Joplin. 

Montana : J. Bruce Kremer, Butte. . Mrs. J. S.M. Neill, Helena. 

Nebraska . Arthur F. Mullen, Omaha. Dr. Jennie Cailfse. ‘Omaha. 

Nevada. . - Samuel M. Pickett, Reno... Mrs. Frances Friedhoff, Yerington. 

New Hampshire... Robert C. Murchie, Concord. Mrs. Dorothy B. Jackson, Concord. 

New Jersey....... Frank Hague, Jersey ae 5 Mrs. James J. Billington, Jersey City. 

New Mexico...... Arthur Seligm: Santa Fe. Mrs. Jennie Martin Kirby, Santa Fe. 

Mew CORK. oo... S Norman E. Mack, Buffalo... Miss Elisabeth Marbury, New York. 

North Carolina... F. M. Simmons, New Bern. ......_: -- Miss Mary O. Graham, Charlotte. } 
North Dakota.... R. B. Murphy, Bismarck................ Mrs. Esther S$. Johnson, Bismarck. eee; 
See W. A. Julian, Cincinnati, Ohio. .......... Mrs. ere ce Pyke, berg \ 
Oklahoma. ....... Scott Ferris, Paul's Valley, Okla.......... Mrs. D. A. MeDougall, Sa ‘ 
OTESORS. < 5.640% WU: Io one, Oran. ses ead haan 6S eck Mrs. Irene B. Stuart, Portlai f 
Pennsylvania..... Joseph F. ey: Pittsburgh... ......... Mrs. Lillian D. Bergey, Philadelphia, ; 
Rhode Island .... Patrick H. Quinn, Providence............ Mre. Jane A. Newton, Providence. i 
South Carolina.... John Gary Evans, percept Sens eee Mrs. gas Spri Pe Lancaster. NW 
South Dakota.... W. W. Howes, Wolsey..............+-.. Mrs. H odgrass, Interior. J ! 

‘Tennessee. ....... Cordell Hull, carthage phe ad ae nly» > deere leak Mrs. Benton "Mextiliia, Nashville. 

PRORAN sic. . 6 ce Jed Adams) Dahlas.. jo. oi ts vale bdo eee Mrs. J. T. Bloodworth, Fort Worth. 

BIGeb as Jt we oe s= James H. Moyle, Salt Lake City.......... Mrs. Weston Vernon, Logan. 

Vermont.......-. Frank H. Duffy, Rutland................ Miss Alice D. Sullivan, Windsor. 

Virginia. .._: Ill! Carter Giass, Lynchburg 2222222022252! Mrs. Beverly B. Munford, Richmond. 
“‘Washington...... Belay F. Christensen, Stevenson......... Mrs. E. D. Christian, Spokane. 

West Virginia... W. Osenton, Fayetteville.............. Mrs. Frank Mann, Huntington. 
Wisconsin......... EScun M. Callahan, Milwaukee........... Mrs. Gertrude Bowler, Sheboygan. 
bt ae ig an Patrick J. Quealy, Kemmerer............ Mrs. Burke H. Sinclair, Casper. 5 7! 

oe eee T. J. Donohoe, Cordova................. Mrs. John W. Troy, Portland, Oregon. j ® 
ale of Columbia. John F. Costello, Washington. ........... Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Washington. 

Cl ee Joun H. Wilson, Honolulu............... Mrs. L. L. McCandless, Honolulu. 

Philippines nies Cote Robert E. Manley, Naga, Camerines, Sur.. Grace E. Westerhouse, Los Angeles. 

Porto Rico....... Henry W. Dooley, San Juan............. Mrs. Isabel Locke Horton, Mayaguez. . 

Canal Zone....... Frank T. Hamlin, Ancon, Canal Zone...:: Mrs. L. O. Keen, Balboa. 

i 
DEMOCRATIC STATE CHAIRMEN. 

State. Name. P. O. Address, State. Name. P, O. Address. Roe 
Ala...E. W. Pettus...... Selma. Nev... R. Cook... 2025 Reno, 421 Court ee or 
Ariz.. .Louis B. Whitney . .Fleming org Phoenix. | N. H. .Robert Jackson... .Concord, 88 Main St. a? 
Ark. 07S. Utley: os... Little Rock N. J...Harry Heher....... Trenton. +7 
Cal;..H. H. McPike...... San Fran: N. M..John B. MeManus..Santa Fe. ‘ me 

Col Thomas Annear .Denver, Room 208 Cap-| N. Y..Edwin Corning..... Albany. ; ) 
Po teg s] 7 a cary Le ye c Bale E 
oy ge .James J. Walsh. - D .Ed. J. Hughes... ..Fargo.’ 
Del. ..H. T. Graham..... a  teteato Du Pont | Ohio. .Henry G. Brunner. .Mansfield. 
eas oo ei hae Okla . George D. Key... Oklahoma City. 

+ Se ee eee Pe Ore... Lotus L. Langley. . Frame ‘Boged of Trade ; 

5 s OKs shes, 2 Rome. et 
Dietigs<J Dillingham. : Mackay, Pa. .. .Cor'lus Haggarty ir.Philadelphia, 1200-7 Line 
In... .T. F. Sf ed sees Lic goin Bite Broan st.) 

Earl Peters..... ‘o ayne. ie . 
mee pee: ~) Sa eee R. I.. .Luidi De Pasquale. . par Union Trust 
~Kan...J. F. Swonger...... Iola, $e 
Ky... re es aia peat Bian: 
. ..-Harvey G. -.-Farm -- * 
Me. .-Dan W. Cony.....- - Je ig ak aa a Fspecrclrme tie Capitol. pe 
Lee or ra- ‘ Ong 
Ma: - -J. Enos a toga mae . Salt Take Judge Bidz. “Sa 
Mass. .Charles H. =e alee yea 75 State St. . Proctorsvill hag 
Mich. -H. J. Abbott....... nn Arbor. - Stuart. : F 
Minn. .Thos. E. Calgon -Chenney. 
Miss... W. Calvin Weils... 3 nlap - Hinton. : 
Mo. paanrt We ee gal 4 Wis. . pe a M. Callahan. .Milwaukee, 230 Martin 
Mont..W. W. McDo St 


Neb.. .Thomas 8. Allen. | Lincoln, Terminal Bldg. | Wyo. .Dr. J. R. Hylton. . .Douglas. 


FARMER LABOR NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


quarters: Ernest & Cranmer ae Denver; Chairman Compatgn Committee, ‘Dr. ‘Cc. Be 
axes Colo.: Acting Chairman, J. Edwin S Warner, Bilow, Miss 


Reno, Okla. Secretary and Treasurer, Bert 


Nes tne nic eS 


870 Democratic and Republican Leaders, Manhattan. 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS—MANHATTAN. 


Ri bli County Committee (New York County)—Headquarters, 105 W. 40th St. Chairman— 
Bamnuel 8. eoanig. Pega oliver a James, Secretary—Clarence Schmeizel. Chairman of Women's 


' Diviston—Miss Helen Varick Boswell. 


; Executive District 
A. D. Members. Headquarters. Associate Leaders. Headquarters. 
Joseph Levenson. ....} 236 East Broadway ...(Mrs. Anna M, Simon......./236 East Broadway 
1 { Willlam G. Rose..,...|32 Macdougal St..... Miss Maria Sylvester........|32 Macdougal St. 
George M. Fanelll....|}32 Macdougal St..... Miss Eleanor E. Rose......,.|32 Macdougal St. 
2,4 |Jacob Rosenberg..... 264 Grand St: ....... Mrs. Rose Bernstein........{264 Grand St. 
POHM CANE. & c40's sp se 318 W. 14th St.......]/Mrs. Alma Markey........./318 W. 14th St. 
3 Raymond J. Mulligan.| 269 Eighth Ave...... Mrs. Agnes Scheiffele...:... 265 W. 34th St. 
David Morton........ 265 W. 34th St.......]/ Mrs. Agnes M. Campbell... .|269 Eighth Ave. 
4 |Alexander Wolf...... 436 Grand St........ Miss Jessie Yatkowsky......|436 Grand St. 
5 { | William 8. Reynolds. .!763 Eighth Ave..:.... Mrs, Nellie Wilson........ ..|763 Eighth Ave. 
Anthony F. Ludden...{115 W. 63d St........]Mrs. Mary O’Shea Grout....J115 W. 63d St. 
6 |Samuel 8. Koenig..... 44 Avenue C......... Mrs. Sadie Koenig.......,.. 44 Avenue C. 
7 |Albert J. Berwin. ....|/2228 Broadway.......|Mrs. Nan B. Becker........ 2228 Broadway 
8 |Geo. C. Nordinger....|108 Second Ave...... Mrs, Mildred Samuel,...... 108 Second Ave, 
9 |Samuel McKee..,.... 1 . .......|Mrs. Katherine T. Hammer. .|157 W. 97th St. 
10° |Clarence H. Fay..:...|/8 W. 28th 8 Mrs. Charlotte Farrar...,...}8 W. 28th St. 
11... |Robert P. Levis...... oe see 0) Mra, Vda. Too, SESOK aor eseceyoic 550 W. 113th St, 
William Henkel. ..... Mrs. Lillian Michel......... 01 B. 22d St. 
12; ;John 8. Shea......... ts. Elizabeth Cudmore. ,..}230 E. 36th St 
Charles K. Lexow. Miss C. Mat'lde Schaefer. 208 E. 50th St. 
13 |Valentine J. Hahn Miss Sarah 8. Butler.... 30 W. 125th St 
14 { Thomas Mallee. . Mrs. Josephine Wanek. 324 E. 72d St. 
Charles W. Ferry Miss Kathryn P, Kolb. 173 E. 83d St. 
15 |Keyes Winter.... Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt... 1041 Madison Ave. 
16 { William C. Hecht jr . Helen F. Rothweiler 173 E. 83d St. 
Albert E. Schwartz... . Elizabeth Kogel. ... 243 E. 86th St 
17 _ |Robert Oppenheim... J . Edith Schachter. 69 W. 113th St. 
18 { Charles B. Largy..... Mrs. Mary Jacobs... . 168 E. 105th St 
Morris Levy . 2)... 8s 1 f Mrs. Elizabeth Pierce.. .{173 E. 116th St, 
19° |Abraham Grenthal, ...}23 W. 124th St.......]Mrs. Margaret Fitzsimmons .|23 W. 124th St. 
20 |William Duggan......}107 EB, 125th St...... Mrs. Anna Louden..........}107 E. 125th St. 
Bs ran ios Ser tat Agee Geae ee ee be eee a Sealy..... wann yee re 
Be pote Jaa Cee an8 maa am Ave. Mats, Gay rs snag eaten HGS ee am Ave, 
2 $ edman...,. ennett Ave....... Ts. eresa G. Lindheim... ennett Ave. 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERS—MANHATTAN, ‘ 
Tammany—Headquarters, Tammany Hall, 145 East 14th Street. Chatrman General Commtttee— 
David H. Knott. Treasurer—Philip F. Donohue, Secretary—James F. Egan. Chairman Ezecutive Com- 
mtitee—Peter J, Dooling, 315 West 42d Street. 
The officially recognized Leader of the Tammany organization is former General Sessions Judge George 
W. Olvany, one of the Tenth District leaders, who succeeded, in 1924, Charles F. Murphy, deceased. 


A.D. Leaders (Men). Address. Leaders (Women). Address. 
1...|{ Daniel E.Finn..... 15 Vandam Street.....] Mrs. Margaret Fay.......... 19 Vandam Street. 
5 k ++../59 Madison Street....] Mrs. Thomas J. Nolan...,...]9 Madison Street. 
2 ? ORBSG 364 Bowery.......... Mrs, Elvira Coffre......,..5. 57 Kenmare Street. 
xen 263 Grand Street. .... Mrs. Barbara Porges..,...... 86 Rivington Street. 


301 W. 12th Street. ..] Mrs. Clara B, Keenan..,.... 317 W. 11th Street. 
3 Wm. L, Kavanagh. As 
Charles H, Hussey..}310 W 
4...|BEdward J. Ahearn. ,.. 
Peter J. Dooling... . 
5...|4 Chas. A. McManus, 
John F, Curry... 
6. ..|David Lazarus....... 2 
8 
9 


:|23 W. 73rd Street. 
.|79 EB. 4th Street. 
122 W. 102d Street. 


... James J. Hagan. |!!! : |. ..] Mrs. N. Taylor Phillips 
... {Solomon Goldenkranz. c ...] Mrs. Frances Bauman 
- Clarence F. McKeever) 259 W. 97th Street. . :| Mrs. Sadie BE. Garland 


ae? aepee ve ey Rt a ety Spree sel Pea eke a ine FE oa teas AY. seo 6G 
yor rles L. Kotler .. 5 rect, ..| Mrs. Agnes P, Husch, , .|67 W, 12th Street. 
--] ( Frank P. Coakley,..|61 W. 49th Street. . ..| Miss Loretta Bonner. . ,| 106 W. 52d Street. 
11... jJames J. Hines... ... 292 Manhattan Ave...| Mrs. E. F. Stewart. ..- +) 16 Morningside Ave. 
Wm. P. Kenneally. .|345 Second Avenue. ..| Miss Elizabeth M. Barry... | '|340 B, ante Street. 
12.. Michael J, Cruise.. .|226 E, 32d Street... . | Miss Anna Montgomery.. .}145 BE. 30th Street. 
Martin G. McCue. .|208 E. 46th Street... || Mrs. Mary A. Hagerty....... 683 T. Avenue. 
13...)Andrew B. Keating. ..]G00 W. 125th Street... Mrs, Abbey Shay Hughes... . ,}502 W..122d Street. 
i4.../Thomas M. Farley... ./369 E. 62d Street... . .| Mrs. Elizabeth McDonald. ...]323 E. 69tn Street. 
15...|Frank L, Briarly..... 1019 Madison Avenue,| Mrs. Mary O'Connell........ 130 E. 93d Street. 
16 J Stephen Ruddy... ./334 E. 79th Street... -] Mrs. Mary Russell... .4.0..4 04. 446 E. 79th Street. 
| Michael Cosgrove., .|326 K. 86th Street... .] Mrs. Anna Naughton,..,..../245 EB. 86th Street. 
7 Nathan Burkan....|74 W. 114th Street. ! |] Miss Rose Rothenberg ...,...} 1871 Seventh Avenue, 
William Solomon 132 W. 118th Street...| Mrs. Sara Paul....,.........]148 W. 118th Street. 
18 J John J. Dietz...... Lexington Ave...| Miss Elizabeth Donohue. . ::.|166 B. 102d Street, 
H. Warren Hubbard] 208 B. 116th Street. | || Mrs. A. Quigley... 65... 114 E. 116th Street, 
19’ Martin J. Healy... ... 131 W. 122nd Street...] Miss Annie Mathews......._, 30 W. 123d Street. 
Clarence Neal jr...... 165 E. 125ta Street. . .| Mrs. Sadita E. Wilson, |... |! 2 L ton Ave. 
21 und P. Holahan. |728 ot Nicholas Ave, .| Mrs. Joyce Bushel........... W. 137th Street. 
22...\Joseph J. McCormick.|423 W. 156tu Street...] Miss Elizabeth V. McCrystal..|400 W. 160th Street. 
23 DORMVMAPA 3.5 00.26 2 552 W. 181st Street.. .!Mrs. Katherine D. Codding.. 15008 Meoaiway ; 


The Soclety of St. Tammany, or the Columbian Grand Sachem—John R, Voorhis, 
Order, was founded in New York City in 1789 by Council of Sachems—John F. Curry, Commissioner 


_ William Mooney as a social organization directed | Of Records; Supreme Court Justice ‘Thomas C. T 


. against: aristocratic influences. Under the manipu- | Cri, Dr. Thomas Darlington, Park Commissioner 


Francis D. Gallatin, Louis F.’ Haffen, T F 
lation of Aaron Burr, who became powerful in the MoAvoy, Commissioner Daniel L. Been of it end 
peat, it began its career ag a partisan political | of Beoangrtation, Goy. Alfred E. Smith, Henry 

r Paar, a ELM ieanailigi oe Ciall dro? Pewhasaee a we ey Biber or George W. Olvany, Surrogate 
14th Street. This site was sold in December, 1927. | Robert L. Luce.” Lae and former Justice 
The membership in 1927 was.1,000. The officers Wiskinkte— Willlam. J. Duffy; Secretary —Willis 
are: : Holly; Treasurer—William Sohmer, 


Lycee! pee retin 25S 


decile 


7 
| 
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KINCS COUNTY DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


(Headquarters, 4 and 5 Court Square, Brooklyn.) 
Chairman—John H. McCooey, 908 St. Marks Ave.; Secretaries, Frank V. Kelly, 152 Keap St., 


and Mrs. Julia Kane, 612 Hemlock St. 


1—James J. Browne, 97 Johnson St. 
Mrs. Martha Guilfoyle, 179 Nassau St. 
Club House, 103 Concord St. 
i—John F. Quayle, 135 Clinton St. 
Mrs. Margaret V. Walters, 120 Bond St. 
Club House, 350 Atlantic Ave. 
2—James A. Blanchfield, 719 E. 10th St. 
Miss Lillian Murphy, 1472 E. 14th St. 
Club House, 1634 EB. 15th St. 
3—James Kane, 195 Congress St. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Struck, 433 Clinton St. 
Club House, 314 Clinton St. 
4—Thomas J. Drennan, 140 Hewes St. 
Mary T. Harrington, 135 Penn St. 
Club House, 93 Division Ave. 
5—James J. Sexton, 257 Stuyvesant Ave. 
Mrs. Mary Greehy, 892 Putnam Ave. 
Club House, 735 Hancock St. 
6—Charles W. Jannicky, 57a Vernon Ave. 
Mrs. Rae Rudich, 767 Greene Ave. 
Club House, 116 Tompkins Ave. 
7—William J. Heffernan, 554 60th St. 
Mrs. Agnes Leonard Ward, 421 37th &. 
Club House, 521-523 46th St. 
8—Patrick J. Diamond, 269 Carroll St. 
Miss Ka’ McGivney, 87 Third St. 
Club House, 23-29 Fourth St. 
9—Thomas F. Wogan, 450 Ovington Ave. 
Mrs. Evelyn J. ate 1252 56th St. 
Club House, 259 ington Ave. 
10—Peter A. Carey, 390 St. Johns Place. 
Mrs. Minme J. Harris, 49 Seventh Ave. 
Club House, 241 Prospect Place. 
11—Thomas A. Dem , 178 Sullivan St 
Miss Honour Gelson, 240 Gates Ave. 
Club House, 4 Brevoort Place. 


12—James J. Heffernan, 65 Prospect Park W. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Joyce, 367 16th St. 
Club House, 911 Eighth Ave. 
13—George W. Lindsay, 40 Bushwick Place. 
Mrs. Evelyn Ward Rehm, 256 Ten Eyck St. 
Club House, 106 Powers St. 
14—Joseph Lentol, 268 Grand St. 
Nora Quinn, 117 No. Fourth St. 
Club House, 725 Driggs Ave. 
15—Peter J. McGuinness, 158 Kent St. 
Mrs. Julia V. Conlon, 67744 Leonard St. 
_Club House, 765 Manhattan Ave. 
16—Kenneth F. Sutherland, 2817 W. First St. 
Mrs. Jennie McMahon, Surf Ave. and 36th St. 
Club House, 25 Bay 25th St- 
17—Peter B. Hanson, 780 St. Marks Ave. 
Mrs. Minnie J. Abel, 403 Macon St. " 
Club House, 590 Gates Ave. 
18—John H. McCooey, 908 St. Marks Ave. 
Mrs. Sallie Minsterer, 3216 Cortleyou Road. 
Club House, 922 St. Marks Ave. 
19—Henry Hasenflug, 93 Jefferson St. 
Mrs. Mary LFichel, 244 Stockholm St. 
Club House, 24 Jefferson St. 
20—Wiilliam F. Delaney, 1110 Bushwick Ave, 
Mrs. Helen A. Braun, 105 Woodbine St. 
Club House, 1155 Bushwick Ave. 
21—Henry Hesterberg, 9 Lenox Road. 
Mrs. Mary F. O'Malley, 1803 Beverly Road. 
Club House, 74 Linden Ave. 
22—James P. Sinnott, 79 Schenck Ave. 
Mrs. Theresa Fogarty, 187 Miller Ave. 
Club House, 179 Hendrix St. 
23—Hyman Shorenstein, 131 Bristol St. 
Mrs. Agnes Riley, 102 Rockaway Ave. 
Club House, 1731 Pitkin Ave. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
(Revised annually by the Institution.) 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., was established by statute in 1846, under 
the terms of the will of James Smithson, an English- 
man, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 to the 
United States to found an institution for the ‘‘In- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
From the income of the fund a building, known as 
the Smithsonian Building, was erected on land 
given by the United States. 

The Institution is legally an establishment, having 

_as its members the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. It is governed by a Board of 
Regents of the Vice President, the Chief 

_ Justice, three members of the Senate, three members 
of the House of Representatives, and six citizens 
of oo United States appointed by. joint resolution 


The Regents are empowered to accept gifts 
without action of Congress, in furtherance of the 
f the eee a and to administer 


Secretary since 
Dr. C. G. Abbot is Acting Secretary. 

Its annual income is but $65,000 and a great 
effort is being made to raise $10,000,000 to add to 
jts endowment for fundamental research and pub- 


icn., 
leae Smithsonian Institution throughout its history 
has conducted and encouraged important scientific 
researches and investigations, and its four Secre 


*“joseph Henry, Spencer F. Baird, S. P. Langle 
and Charles Walcott, have contributed largely 


to the advancement of knowledge. 


odicals. _ While ody of the brary is de- 
posited in the Library of Congress an accessi 
to all its readers, a working library is maintained 


tion. . 
tution has charge of the National Mu- 
an ae adonal Gallery of Art, including the 


Freer Gallery of Art; the International Exchange 
eee iu of American Ethnology. ‘the 


National Zoological Park, the Astrophysical Obser~ 
vatory, and the United States 
for the International Catalogue of Scientific Liter- 
ature. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archaeology 
and ethnology of America, and has collections 
filustrating American history, including e war 
collections illustrative of the part taken by the 
United States in the recent conflict, as well as many 
series relating to the arts and the industrial arts. 
It is an educational and research museum, and 
issues scientific publications. 

The National Museum occupies three special 


structures, built in 1881, 1911 and 1917 respec- 


tively, containing 650,000 square feet of floor space. 
The buildings are opened to the public 9 A. M. 
to 4.30 P. M., week days, and, in addition, the 


Natural History Building at the foot of Tenth 


Street is opened Sundays, 1.30 P. M. to 4.30 P. M. 


ee Se ee 


Regional Bureau — 


reall 


The National Gallery of Art contains numerous i 


important art works acquired by the Smithsonian 
Institution during the first half century of its exist- 
ence, including a valuable collection of etchings 
and rage to from George P. Marsh; more recent 
are the Harriet Lane Johnston bequest, comprising 
numerous portraits and other works by British, 
Flemish, Dutch, and Itallan masters; the Ralph 
Cross Johnson collection of rare paintings by Italian, 
English, French, Flemish, and Dutch masters; the 


works by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, and Tryon. The 
Freer collections are housed in a separate building 
provided by Mr. Freer. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology, for the study of 
the American Indian; the International Exchanges, 
for the exchange of governmental and _ sclentific 
publications between the United States and foreign 


countries; the Astrophysical a idaBaset for the 


Nattonal 
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Mayors of American Cities. 
MAYORS OF AMERICAN CITIES. 
City. Mayor. Term Exp City. Mayor. Term Exp. 
TES ora aed ; Sees 0, July 
1.*...,/Frank Otis, R....: 1929, April ||Long Beach, Cal...)/Oscar Hange, R....|1930, 
Alpange Now, ...|J-B.Thatcher,2d,D.]1932, Dec. ||Los Angeles, SL -|Geo. ae fe esp 1929, July 
Allentown, Pa... ..|/M. W, Gross, 1932, Jan Louisville, ae ae bet, D "l1929, Jan 
Amsterdam, N. Y..|Carl S. Salmon, R. 1930, Jan Lowell, Winees s < sleek Ae Ha; Cant 1928' Sept. 
Atlantic City, N. J./Edw. L. Bader, R..{1928, May ||Lynchburg, Va.*... or ny ia fa 1930" can . 
Auburn, N. Y.*.. |C. B, Osborne, D. /]1932) Jan. ||Lynn, Mass....... Ra Viniaine’ Jaco cu iteo! meee 
Augusta, Ga. ....]Wm. B. Bell, D./ 11931; Jan. ||Macon, Ga... ..,11/L. A: G. Senmnédesian 5 ° 
Baltimore, tig: é Wie. F gre ie aaa! aay Madison, Wis... ... 4 oe 1928, April 
le Creek, Mich.|John ailey pri Foe AS MCR ag + 
Bas City, Micb.*. .|J. Harold Nelson, R.|1929; April ||Manchester, N. i. A. E Nforeai, e : ae Jan. 
Bayonne, N. J.....|Bert J. Daly, D:. .|1931; May ||McKeesport, Be pee Ale 1 Dee. 
it, *' (|S. Austin Barnes, |1928' April ||Medford, Mass,... |E. H ests Roe tw fae 
Bethichem, Pa. ...|Jas. M. Yeakle, D |1930, Jan: Miami, Fla.*,..... E. G. Sewe dell D 1929° Deo. 
Binghamton, N. Y..]NormanA. Boyd, R.|1932, Jan Middletown, N. Y..|A. B. Macar 1998" ae 
Birmingham, Ala. |J. M. Jones, Jr.t/1929, Nov. ||Milwaukee, Wis... .|D. W. Hoan, eae “H7920° july 
Bloomington, Ill.. |Ben S. Rhodes, R. |1929, Apr. Minneapolis, Minn.|Geo. E. Leach, R. . , 
Boston, Mass. ..:./M.E, Nichols, N.-P.|1929, Dec. ||Mobile, Ala. .| Leon ip bake R 1939, at 
Bridgeport, Conn.. |F. Wm. Behrens, R.|1929? Nov. ||Moline, Ml... _|C. W. oo ee 7. [1928 May 
Brookline, Mass. (T) C. F. Rowleyt, 1928; Mar. ||Montclair, N. J,._.|Henry ar a we an ni 
Buffalo, N. Y. - |B. X, Schwab, R.. .|1929, Dec. ||Montgomery, a Pe hae 3 iserg, He r. 1931, O 3 ct. 
Butte, Mont. McKerr Beadle, D.|1929, May ||Mt. Vernon, N, Y...|Jas o Bere, nae aee an. . 
Camden, N. J Winfield S. Price, R.|1931; May ||Muncie, Ind.. ‘|J. fitters: Do11938, April 3 
Canton, Ohio... ... PG OUrtig\ eo 1930, Jan Muskogee, Okla.*. .|P. G. Wil Sa 1928, Apr a 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa] W. G. Loftus, N.-P.]1928; Apr. ||Nashville, Tenn... _|H. BE. pels ati eco ene 
Charleston, W. Va.*|Wm. W. res cis 1931, May ||Newark, N.J...... gh OF reams 929, May 4 
Charlotte, N. C. ..|/F. M. Redd, D....|1929, May ||New Bedford, Mass.|C. S. Ashley, D.. . ./1929, Jan. ~ 
Chattanooga, Tenn.|E. D. Bass, D.. 1931, April ||New Britain, Conn.| Gardner C.Weld,R.|1928, Apr. 
Chicago, Ill........]W.H.Thompson, R. New Br’sw’k, N. J.jJ- J. Morrison, R..|1931, May 4 
Chicopee, Mass... | Henry Cloutier. . Newburgh, N. ¥.*'|R. W. Spencer, R.. 1927, Dec. 
Cincinnati, Ohio*. . MM. Seasongood, R. |1928, Dec. ||New Haven, Conn. |Jobn B. apy Hs peee ee ; 
Clarksburg, W. Va..|Robt. Osborn, |City’Mang. ||New Orleans, La...|M Bebeman, D 1930, May 
Cleveland, Qhio*.. .|5. Dz Mirshath, R..|1928, Jan. ||Newport, R.I..... Best Lew ay ot 1929, Jan. 
Clifton, N. J......./Wm. P. Jordan, R.|1932; Jan. ||Newport-News, Va*|T. B. Jones, D..... 1928, Sept. # 
Colo. Spgs., Col.*” |} Vi. a itaneciont. 1929, Apr. New Rochelle, N.Y .|B. B. Neaeorea ti 1939 Jan. 4 
Columbia, L. B. Owens, D. 930, May ||New York, N. Y. alge alxer, D. ..|1929, Dec. fr 
Columbus, Ga.* ../|J. H. Dimon... 1931, Jan Niagara Falls, D N.¥#|W. Laugolin, D.../1932) Jan. i 
Columbus, Ohio. : -|J. J. Thomas, R 1932, Jan Norfolk, Va. .|S. Heth Tyler, D.:|1928; Sept. bs 
Council Bluffs, Towa S. A. Greene, D 1928, Apr. Norristown, Pa....|W. R. Hendrickson|[R] "1929 4 
T. W. Koon, D 1928, Apr. ||Norwalk, Conn... . Anson B. Keeler, R.]1929, Oct. 
R. E, Burt, N.-P.. |1929; May }|Norwich, N. Y_...|D. H. Curnalia.. 1929, Dec. s 
L. Roddewing, D...|1928' Apr. ||Norwood, Ohio... _|Harry H. Baker, R.|1929; Dec 
.|A. C. McDonald, R.|1929; Dec. ||Oakland,’Cal.. John L. Davie, R: ./1931, June 
B. F. Stapleton, D.}1931; June |!Oak Park, Hl. Wil). WwW. MeFeeby, R...|1929, May 
F. H. Hunter, N.-P.| 1928, Apr. ||Ogdensburg, N. Y._ W. A. Newell, R..../1929, Dec 
Detroit, Mich.. -|1930, Jan. Oxia. City, Oxia; ‘| Walter C. Dean. . .|1930, Apr. 
Dubuque, Iowa*. || .|1928, Mar. |/Olean, N. Geo. H. Pierce, R..|1929; Dec. 
Duluth, Minn... . 1929, Apr. ||Omaha, Neb ..|J- C, Dahiman 1930, May 
Durham, N. C.* aa May ||Oneida, .|A. J. Abbott, 1929, Dec. 
ion Chicago, Ind. OB 9 .|F. J. Murray, R.../1930, May 
E. Cleveland, Ohio .M. .|H. B. Ritz, N-P...}1930, Apr. 
E. Orange, N. J A. ‘ .|D. H. Conway, R ./1929, ey 
iit aa RRC .|E. R. Kelley, ‘Nonel| .|R. V. Orbison, City Mai 
Elmira, N. Y...... D. N. Heller, D&R .|J. J. Roegner, R. ./1931, fay? 
El Paso, Tex... ... R. B. Thomason, D .|R. J. Newman, ! 1930, aan 
Evanston, Ml...... C. H, Bartleté, R .|J. H. Bayliss, D 928, June 
Evansville, Ind Herbert Males, Peoria, Ll Louis Mueller, R../1929, May 
Mich. W. MoeKeighan, R..|1929; Apr. ||Perth Amboy, N.J.|F. Dorsey, D-. ..: 30, Dec. 
Fort Smith, Ark.. ||J. H. Parker, D 1929, Apr. Petersburg, Va* .. .|J. G. Bohannan, D.|1928, Sept. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. -|Wm. C. Geake, R../1930, Jan Philadelphia, Pa. ._|H. A. Mackey, R..|1932/ Jan. 
Fort Worth, a *.|Wm. Bryce, None..|1929) Apr Phoenix, Ariz*. ._. |B. A. Jefferson, LE 1928, May 
Fresno, Cal)... .|A.E/Sunderland, R. 1929, Apr. |/Pittsburgh, Pa... .|C. H. Kline, -|1930, Jan. 
Garyiinds... c's. F. E. Williams, R. |1930, Jan. ||Pittsield{Mass...._|J. P. Barnes, D. 
Gr. Rapids, Mich.*.|E. Swarthout, N.-P 1928, May ||Plainfield,N.J.... |J-T. MacMurray, R 1929, Jan. 
Great Falls, Mont..|H. B. Mitchell, D../1929; May’ ||Plattsburg, N. Y ..|J. H. McGaulley, 2 1929, Dec 
Green Bay, Wis. .|J.H.McGillan, N.-P} 192: . April ||Pontiac, Mich*. .__/C. Lb. Rockwell. . . |1928; ro 
Greensboro, N. C.*.|B. effress, .|1929, May ||Port Arthur, Tex. .|J.P. Logan....... 29, June 
Hagerstown, ae 6.8: Bowman, D../192 , AD Port Huron, Mich .|J. J. Bell, N-P..../1 29, Dec. 
ammaond, .|A. Tinkham, 1930, Jan. ||Port Jervis, N.Y...|H. A. Sheldon, R. -|1929, Dec 
Hamtramck, ich. S. Majewski, N.-P.|1928) April ||Portland, Me...... ‘|H. A: Brinkerhoff, |Gity’ Man 
Harrisburg, .|G. A. Hoverter, R..]1932, Jan. Portland, Ore. .... G. L. Baker, R..,./1929, June 
Hartiord, N Ceak: -|N. C. Stevens, R.. |1928, May ||Portsmouth, Ohio|John B. Jones, D_. 1930, Jan. 
Haverhill, Mass. ||F. McGregor, N.-P.|1929) Jan. ||Portsmouth’ Va*  |V.A. Brooks, ei : eer Aug. 
Hazleton, Pa......|Jas. G. Harvey R 1930, Jan Poughkeepsie, N.Y.|John K. Sague, D.|1932' Jan. 
Hoboken, N. J. ..|Gustav Bach, 1931, May ||Providence, R. I .|James B, Dunne, D]1 1929, J 
Holyoke,’ Mass.“ .|F. G. ..|1929, Jan.. ||Pueblo, Col... ...! John M. Jackson, |Pr, of Coun, 
Houston, Tex.* .||0.F. D./1929; Apr. ||Quincy, Tl .... 22! Chas. L. Weems, R|1929, May 
Huntington, W. Va.|W. E. - -|1928, June . ||Quincy, Mass. .... Thos. J. MceGr: -|1929, Jan. 
Indianapolis, Ind, .|J. L, .|1929 Racine, Wis ..... hig rong .|1929, Apr. 
Irvington, N. J....|D. H. 1930, May pamien IN, GAGGE BR. E. Culbreth, D./1929) May - 
Ithaca, N. Y...... F, B. y 9, Dec. ||/Reading, Pa .|J. H, Stump, Soc .|1932; Jan. 
Jacksonville, Fla... .|John T. Pp, D,.|1929, Jan. Rensselaer, N. ¥..|J. W. Adams, = - |1929, Dec, 
Jamestown, N. Y...!L. A. Larson, G.G../1930, Jan. ||Revere, Mass... __ ; 
Jersey City, N.J.. '|Frank Hague, D. .}1929, May |/Richmond, Ind. 
Johnstown, N. ¥. |P. A, Ripton, D...|1929, Dec. Richmond, Va. . 
Kansas City, Kan, .|D. McCombs, N.-P./1931, April Roanoke, Va* 
Kansas City, Mo....]A. I. Beach, 1930, May ||Rochester, N. Y: 
Kearny, Mtedrarn J. W. Harvey, R 1 , Jan, Rockford, Tl 
aera Wis. -|City Manager, Inde|finite. ck I et 
‘ nN. ¥..../E. empsey, R../1929, Dec. Rome, N. Y 
Anoxvills, Tenn.*,.|J. A Fowler, R,  . 1929' oth Sacramento, Cait 
Kokomo, Ind.....! S. E. Spurgeon, R..|1930, Jan. Saginaw, Mich . 
er, Pa...,..|F. C, Musser, R.,. 1930" ann: St. Joseph, Mo. i Al 
Lansing, Mich age L, J, Frayer, R.. .=/1929; Jan. |/St. Louis, Mo... .. de A 
ton, +++. /R. J, Wiseman, D..|1928, Mar. ||St. Paul, Minn. L. Hodgson, N.-P .|1928, June 
ats Ky. ym aria (ay beta AS ters 1932, Jan. St. Petersburg, Fla’ |C. J. Maurer +. |1928, June 
Hea Verne Hedge, R....11929, May ||Salamanca, N. Y..|Bert L. Hunt, R 1929, Dec, 
Sanaa N. ¥.... 16. I, Moyer, Jr.-R: 1929, Dec. Salem, Mass...... G. F, Bates, ee ~P }1928) Jan, 


City. 


Salt Lake City, Ut. 
San Antonio, Tex . 
San Francisco, Cal 


Mayor. Term Exp. 
F. Bowman, R_ /1930, J: 

. W. Tobin, N.-P }1929; May 
James Rolph, Jr., R}1923; Jan. 


San Jose, Cal* .. B. Goodwin, Git y Manager. 
Saratoga Spgs, N.¥ W. D. Eddy, N.- 1929, Dec. 
q Savannah, Ga..... T. M. Haynes, D> 1929, Jan. 
2 Schenectady, N. Y.|/Henry C. Fagal, R |1930, Jan 
3 Scranton, Pa... . B. Jermyn, &. .|1929; Jan. 
Seattle, Wash.....)/Mrs. B. Landis, NP|1928, June 
Shreveport, La....jL. E. Thomas, D. .}1930, Nov 
Sioux City, Iowa .:|S. Gilman, N.-P 1928, Apr 
' Sioux Falls, .-}Thos. McKinnon,R}1929, May 
Somerville, Mass ..|/L. M. Conwell, R. |1930, Jan. 
‘South Bend, Ind |C, R. Montg'ry, D.|1929; Dec. 
Spokane, Wash ...}C. A. Fleming, D ./1931, Jan. 
Springfield, Ml ...|J. Emil Smith, R..|1931, Apr. 
Springfield, Mass. .|Fordis C. Parker, R|1930, Jan. 
m Springfield, Mo . eae Freeman, D. 1928, Apr. 
ee Ohio*. R. Floch, City |M. er. 
ae eee A N. ‘Phillips, Jr.,D 1928, Dee. 
Steubenville, Ohio. Oliver R. Conely, Rj1930, Jan 
Superior, Wis..... F. Baxter, N.-P. . 20, Apr. 
Syracuse, N. Y....|C. G. Hanna, R...}/1930, Jan. 
r Tacoma, Wash....|M. G. Tennent, R./1930, June 
- Taunton, Mass*...|/A, J. nee -}1930, Jan. 
Terre Haute, Ind. .|Ora. D. Davis, R.. 1930, Jan. 


*Has City Manager as well. t (Pres. of Com.) 


Bee, Mayors of American Cities, Marriages and Divorces 
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City. Mayor. Term Exp. 
Tonawanda, ais See sone L, Beyer, D. ./1929, Dec, 
Topeka, Kan......|/W. O. Rigby, D | /|1929; Apr 
Trenton, N. Pokey FLW. “Donnelly, D.|1931, May 
Troy, N. Yiswece. C. F. Burns, D.. .. |1929, Dee. 
Tulsa, Okla. .|H. F. Newblock, D}1928) May 
Union, LS cf (town) Chas. A. Mohn, R.. |1929, Jan. 
Wiloa, No Xey etek Fred. J. Rath, R. 1929; Dec. 
Waco, ae .. /E.E. McAdams, Cit y Manager 
Waltham, Mass... .|H. F. Beal, N.'P...|1930, Jan. 
Warren, Ohio... . |W. B. Kil patrick, D 1930, Jan. 

Washington, D. C..|Board of 

Waterbury, Conn. . IF. P. Guilfoile, D. .|1930, Jan, 
Waterloo, Iowa... Ae A, Tibbitts, R..|1928, Apr. 
Watertown, N. Y*.|J. B. Harris, N-P...|1932, Jan. 
Wheeling, W. Va.*. Ww. J. Steen, N-P. ..|1929, July 
White Plains, N.Y. |F. McLaughlin, R.|1929" Dee. 
Wichita, Kan.* ...|A. J. Coombs... ..|1928; Apr. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. |R. Shepherd, D. . .|1928, Apr. 
Williamsport, Pa. . rem ae. T. Ames. . |1932, Jan. 
Wilmington, Del.. ./G. K. Forrest,R/1929, June 
Wilmington, N. GC. |w. Xr Blair, D....{1929, May 
Winston-S’m, N.C.*|Thos. Barber, D.., 1929, May 
Woonsocket, R.1..|J. H. Paquin, R... .|1929, Jan. 
thee egg Mass. .|M. J. O’Hara, R....}1930, Jan. 
Yonkers, N. Y. :|Thos. F. Larkin, D. 1929; Dec. 
Zanesville, Ohio. . | |W. H. Webster, R..|1929, Dec. 


t(Ch. Bd. of Balak 


“IDEAL DIET” FOR CIRL STUDENTS. 


At a health exhibit in Brooks Hall, Dec. 7, 1927, 
the 1,200 students of Barnard College, N. Y. City 
( were told what to eat to keep in good physical trim. 
‘ A normal girl requires from 2,200 to 2,800 calories, 
: according to charts of correct eating habits prepared 
by the Department of Physical Education, of which 
Prof. Agnes R. Wayman is director. The following 
was recommended as an ideal daily diet: 
BREAKFAST—One orange, six ounces; oatmeal, 
“ one ounce; cream, three tablespoons; sugar, one tea- 
A seg one egg, two ounces; two slices of whole wheat 
bread, tvo ounces; butter, one oe ge milk, one glass; 
# one-half pint. Total calories, 7 
LUNCH—Cream soup, one cup; peas, two ounces; 
macaroni, three tablespoons; lettuce, one ounce; 
one tomato, four ounces; French dressing: two slices 
of whole-wheat bread, two ounces; butter, one pat; 
: milk, one glass, one-half pint; ice cream, three table- 
7 spoons. Total calories, 1,000. 
* DINNER—Cream soup, one cup; roast beef, one 
slice, four ounces; carrots, two ounces; baked potato, 
‘ three ounces; spinach, four ounces; lettuce (2lone) 
two ounces; French dressing; two ‘slices of whole- 
wheat bread, two ounces; butter, one pat; milk, one 
rea Sane pint; grape fruit, one-half, 
lories, 


For girls oneal ht ‘‘a safe reduction diet,”’ which 
cuts down by one-third the normal maintenance diet 


Mar- Di- 


MARRIACES AND DIVORCES IN 


Mar- Di- 

State. | riages. | vorces.|| State. | riages. | vorces. 
0. oy 
20,966) 4,080 : 
20,253 3,780 
28,585) 4.510 


iy ash Pat- | _ Cash Ap 
eat Ronived Year. peed ents. | Received Year. jcat 


+++ -|65,839 37,421/2,042,898 


of 2,200-2,800 calories, was outlined, the daily menu | 


ing: 
BREAKFAST—Orange or grapefruit; one egg; one 
slice of whole-wheat bread and butter; one glass of 


water. 

LUNCH—One Jere helping of freshly cooked 
fresh vegetables; one lettuce salad, French dressing; 
one raw fruit, as apple, pear, grapes; one: slice of 
whole-wheat bread and butter; one glass of milk. 

DINNER—Two fresh vegetables; salad; one slice 
oe Ss Bad ones bread and butter; fruit; one glass of 


Causes of corpulence were said to be ‘‘an inherited 
tendency to need less than the normal amount of 
See ,, sedentary habits of life and the wrong kind of 
‘00! 

College was classified as a sedentary habit. 


Corpulence, it was declared, burdens the circula- 
tion, causing palpitation, faintness and high blood- } 


pressure. 


It also burdens the liver and kidneys, breaks down 


the arches of the feet and prevents proper exercise. 
“A reduction diet,’ the official explanation con- 
tinued, “‘should deprive the body of all outside 
sources of heat and energy, thus forcing the body 
to use its own store of heat and energy, that is fat. 
“& reduction diet should always s a i 
with abundant mineral salts for blood and tissue, 
roughage and fats for intestinal tone and. vitamins for 
growth and resistance to disease.” 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1926. 


Mar- 
riages. 


Di- 
vorces.|| State. 


State. 


0. No. 
NOV... 1,228] 1,021|/S. D... 
aN. FE 6 4,620 606||Tenn . 
ON disc 28,424) 2, Tex 
N. M 4 537 


23,971 


ED STATES PATENT OFFICE STATISTICS. ! 
piece include patents, designs, and reissues; patents include reissues.) 


1920..... .|86, 


39 
,976|37,731/2,118,158/|1921..... .|93,328 41,401 
036 a5 78 "084,417||1922..... 40,297|3,013 
Eee 
3 as! 937 334 oh 192 noes BA 84.525] 40,540(3.411.734 
1926... ..” ,!86,0281471627 '3,449.699 


y the body. . : 


ee 
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1928 Primaries and Nominating Conventions 


; SOc eh le hae, ae See 
ee S, ras ch PES Yann 
STATE NOMINATING PRIMARIES AND CONVENTIONS IN 1928. | 
The State primaries in 1928 for the several States, arranged chronologically, as fixed by law, are as follows. 


Senators Whose Terms 
Expire. 6%, 


Day Fixed by Law. 


./2d Tuesday in April... .............. 
ist Tuesday after Ist Monday in May 
3d Tuesday in May 
..|3d Tuesday in May 
.|3d Friday in May. 
..|4th Tuesday in Ma 
-|1st Saturday in June. 
Rutsate aietnfetos Ist Monday in June fs 4 4}... oe te aieies setae 
fae eter ist Tuesday after Ist Monday in June.. .-.|June 5/Park Trammell (D) 

fede, vim ate ei /o,e 3d Monday in June..................+.+...-...|June 18|/Frederick Hale (R) 
../38d Monday in June........... petold bors sidipisteateleys June 18)Henrik Shipstead (F-L) 

a COR June 27|Lynn J. Frazier ea 

.-,.../3d Tuesday in July........ seeeeeeeeses-s..-(JUly 19/Burton K. Wheeler (D) 
Riso s | SO MHACUTGAy Sit JULY. 2). civeielec ened cine etbielecwes July 28|Earle B. Mayfield (D)~ 
POR ae AUS a Kenneth D. McKellar (D) 


| Date. 


.|Apr. 10 
May §8|Arthur R. Robinson (R) 
May 15|/Edward I. Edwards (D) 
May David A. Reed (R) : 


(R) 
So llgunta bdvtaie aeeta ae eaves ket Aug. 21}/Hubert D. Stephens (D) 
Aug. Ee John B. Kendrick (D) 


4) Woodbridge N. Ferris (D) 

4)Key Pittman (D) 

5 Robert M. LaFollette,Jr.(R) 

. 11/Henry F. Ashurst (D 
. 11)/Dayid I. Walsh (D) 

dea’ : William C. Bruce (D) 


cs 


teen eene 


Frank L. Greene (R) 

z Cc. C. Dill (D) 

. 18|/Royal 8. Copeland (D) 

SSeS Act (EAR et) feed oo) George P. McLean (R) 
terse Thomas F. Bayard (D) 

Fis Tals eta Perdis t ehis Cai ee kato Andrieus A. Jones (D) 
Bish sta re¥e fa tel: anal castine bhas, anne Ibe weet Peter G. Gerry (D) 
NIU gn Soa ne eA a era a Nts aoa oe William H. King (D) 


ennsylvania, West Virginia and 
aries. ‘Alabama holds its State 


wf ra 
**Dates for Primaries and for State Conventions in Maryland, Connecticu if 
de Island and Utah, not fixed by law, will be set by party organizations. t, Delaware, New Mexico, 


‘a 
v = 


ee THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION FOR 1928. 


epublican National Committee, meeting in | Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. ; 
on Dec. 6 and 7, 1927, voted to hold the | Three additional delegates at large froma sack Siete ‘ 
n National Convention in the week begin- | Casting its electoral vote, or a majority thereof, for _ 
une 12, 1928, and selected Kansas City, Mo., peta tS Be for. President in) the: lasts 
ae the 20th ballot by a vote of 58 to 39, Pee Se 
’ San Francisco. The Convention hall seatin, One district delegate from each negress: Lea 
000, sailt for the Democratic National Convention district. One additional district Roabate from porn op 
nominated William Jennings Bryan for | Congressional district casting 10,000 votes or more fo) 
t in 900, will be used. any Republican elector in the last preceding 
ak dential election or for the Re 
Congress in the last preceding 


The ten States of the Solid South had 14 ites 
in the 1920 convention, and 156 in that of ee 


ie Under this system Tennessee, which went Democra 
President Coolidge addressed the Committee at the | YO 1m the 1924 Presidential election lost threo 
te House and reiterated his declination. "tae we Geegates-at-large, and losses in certain Congressional. 

$6 to run for President in 1928”, which he made cts, cut five More votes from its apportionment, _ 
27 at the Summer White House in Sovth | | Arkansas, Oklahoma and Wisconsin lost threo 
el to suppose that T have modited Ne SFo | to eae nang ere ea NoRE, Carolina and Virginl 

t eh, ama, Louisi 
will be respected.” ¥ one each. Papo aa ia 


apportionment of delegates adopted by the 
Be ttee in. 1923 for the 1924 Convention Wha: con- 
. This provides for: 


: is legates at large from each State. Two 

1al delegates at large for each Representative 

at large in Congress from each State. Two dele- 
ea 


irge in C 
gates “at large ch for Alaska, District of Columbia, 


" 


rge Wharton Pepper of Pennsylvania; and the 
es Committee by William P. Jackson of Maryland. 


tim 


aon ark athe. we 


= 


ey ee he 


1928 Nominating Conventions; The Blind. 


cet Delegates. ae Delegates. ins Delegates. ae Delegates 
b. |+—__———_———. % —— ate. ——=— ate. Te RES 
1924./1928. 1924./1928. 1924.|1928. 1924.|1928, 
Alabama....| 16] 15|/Kentucky 26] 29||New Nv a) 2 
. ean ew Mexico. 9 9||Vermont..... 11 il 
Arizons eS a 9}|Louisiana....| 13} 12||New York...|' 91) 90)|Virginila.....) 17] 15. 
a ra 11||/Maine....... 15} I5||N. Carolina..| 22] 20]|/Washington.. Diy 
Sapa 3 29||Maryland.. .. 19| 19}|N. Dakota... 13] 13)||W. Virgmia..| 19) 19 
Gannentot.: 4 i5||Massachusetts 39 S9} Ohio. os 51 §1)|Wisconsin... 29) 26 
me et ee 7 17||Michigan. .. . 33| 33)|Oklahoma...| ° 23]  20|/Wyoming.... 9 9 
soothe ee 9 9/|Minnesota. .. 27| -27||Oregon. ..... 13} 13))Alaska...... 2 2 
ore 10 10}| Mississippi. . . 12 12||Pennsylvania. 79| 79)|Dist. of Col... 2 2 
pe Bae oi. 18 16}| Missouri... .. 39 39||Rhode Island. 13 13||Hewaill...... 2 2 
hea. ez 11 Montana. S43 11 11)|S. Carolina.. 1l 11]|Porto Rico... 2 2 
ah eee } 61]| Nebraska... . 19 19}|S. Dakota... 13 13}|Phil. Islands.. 2 2 
ndiana..... 33 33}]| Nevada... .. 9 9||)Tennessee. . . RY § 19 beer pe eS 
re jas 29 29||N. Hampshire 11 WN Texas.....c. . 23 26 
ansas. . 23:  23||New Jersey . 31 SiN tai... il 11 Total. ..4: 1,109}1,089 


THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONALE CONVENTION. 


The Democratic National Committee will meet in } same as that to the Convention of 1920 except that 
Washington Jan. 12, 1928 to select a Convention ee a Zone delegation was increased from two 
city and the date (likely to be June 26, 1928), and | °° 3%; ; a 
fix the apportionment of delegates: The apportion- The apportionment for 1924 under which 732 


= votes was necessary to nominate under th 
ment for the Convention of 1924 at New York was the | thirds rule, was as follows: § fe te 


Dele- Dele- Dele- Dele- 
gates. State. gates State. gates. State. gates 
24 ||Kentucky....... 26 ||NewfMexico.. .. . 6 ||Vermont......-- 8 
6 |)Louisiana....... 20 |\New York. Y 90 || Virginia... .... 24 
18 })/Maine.......... 12 ||North Carolina. 24 |/Washington..... 14 
26 Maryland....... 16 ||North Dakota.. .. 10 || West Virginia. 16 
12 |}Massachusetts. . . 36 HOhios..) 4. 2-528 48 26 
14 4;/Michigan....... 30 |}Oklahoma....... 20 
6 ||Minnesota....... 22 -iOregons 22.2 RS 10 
12 Mississippi 20 ||\Pennsylvania. .. . 76 i 
28 ||Missouri 36 ||/Rhode Island. 10 
8 ||Montana 8 |\|South Carolina. 18 
58 || Nebraska 16 ||South Dakota 10 
30 ||Nevada. 6 ||Tennessee 24 
26 New Hampshire. . 8 |\Texas. 40 
20 ||New Jersey... ... 28 ilUtah.. 8 
BLIND POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 1920. . 
Per Per Per Per 9 
STATE Total | Mil. STATE. Total | Mil. STATE Total | Mil. STATE. Total | Mil. 
‘ No. ‘op. No. | Pop. No. | Pop. 
41| 530 211}, 331 
382| 862 1,429) 611 
1,075] 341 1,754| 376 
552) 1,532 165) 367 
4,205) © 405 195} 553 
1,230} 481 1,161| 503 
14 224 498 a5 
3,873) 672 647 Z) 
860); 424 1,313) 499 
354| 452 30) 164 
4,094) 469 ———— 
231| 382/|U. 8S. 1920..| 52,567) 497 
597! 3551/0. S. 1910..) 57,272 


623 


IS THERE LIFE ON MARS? 


(From an Address by Director W. W. Campbell of the Lick Observatory.) a 


Its edge would extend well down toward the south- 


Almost certainly there is vi able life. We have 
ern limits of the United States, 


no reason to doubt it. C areas of the planet 


to the Himalayas In 


change in color as the climatic seasons come and go, 
very much as we should expect if these colors were 
“controlled by the natural stages of vegetable life. 
However, in precaution, I should guard against 
ee drawing of the conclusion that vegetable life on 


Asia, and so on. 

With the coming of spring the north polar cap 
would decrease in size and probably Clee save. 
as to snows on the ape mountains and the possible 
ice and snows of the immediate polar region. 
uth Amer- 


has actually been proved to exist. I can merely ‘An observer similarly situated above YA 
say that we see no reason to doubt its existence. ica would witness similar phenomena as to the south 
Is there animal life on Mars? polar regions; and these are indeed the phenomena =, 
There is probably is, but we have no positive evi- | observed on the planet Mars. ee 
dence that such is the case. If the physical condi-| The white polar caps on Mars wax and wane with 


tions on the planet as to water, air and soil are such 
that vegetable life may exist, the chances are strongly 
in favor of animal life also. 

However, I think we must leave unanswered for 


' the present the question whether such animal life 
. is highly intelligent. 


The forests of the St. Lawrence Valley and the 
prairies of the Slee seo Valley put on their green 
coats in the spring and change them to brown coats 
in the fall, perhaps even better before the comin 
of man than after his destructive influence descend: 
upon them. ; 

Tf you had the means to ascend several thousand 
miles above your present position, and could dwell 
Hout the year, you would witness the 
@ polar snow cap upon the earth early 


in autumn. 
The southern.edge of this cap would extend farther 
and farther to the south up to the time of midwinter. 


the coming and going of the winter as they do upon 
the earth. ; 
Superficially, the Martian conditions seem not 
very different from the terrestrial, though we know 
that the Martian atmosphere 1s highiy attenuated, by 
and if we were suddenly set down upon that planet's 
surface we should certainly suffocate for lack of air. 


Water is probably scarce upon that planet in © 
similar degree. re 

However, these facts do not militate chef 8 \ 
against animal life pon that janet, for such life © 
would undoubtedly be developed with respiratory and 
other organs adapted to their environment. } 

A solution of the Martian aprebiees as to a pos- 
sible counterpart of terrestrial man on that planet, 
is apparently not now hopeful, but present-day fall- . 


ures may be the prelude to future successes, and I~ 
prefer to offer no discouragement. Sook 


es, 
: 


ae! 


— 
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U.S8.—Army and Navy Officers; Joint and Air Boards. 


PAilitary anv ‘Naval Affairs. 


HIGHEST RANKING OFFICERS IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


(The list is as of Nov. 1, 1927, and includes both staff and line. 


CHIEF OF STAFF. 


Retirement age is sixty-four years.) 


Major Gen. Charles P. Summerall, 1867, 1888, 1920. 


Born Appt. R’k. 


John L.. Hines, ...1868, 1887, 1921 


883, 1922 


Hinds 
William Lassiter [1867, 1885, 1922 | Hi 


.. 1867, 1887, 1923 
Fred W. Sladen. . .1867, 1885, 1924 
Wm. R. Smith, . : |1868; 1888, 1924 
Doug. MacArthur. 1880, 1899, 1925 
Dennis E. Nolan. .1872, 1892, 1925 
Wm. S. Graves. . .1865, 1884, 1925 
Johnson Hagood: :1873, 1892, 1925 


zr anson E. Ely.. 


am 


Base a ea of enlisted men ranges from $24 to $126 
Base pay of warrant officers varies from $148 


MAJOR GENERALS. 


Born Appt. R’k. 
Wm. D. Connor. .1874, 1893, tage 


Fox Conner...... 18 


Preston Brown . . .1872, 1894, 1925 
Malin Craig. ,.... 171875, 1894, 1926 
arry A. Smith...1866, 1886, 1926 
Robert ©. Davis. .1876, 1894, 1922 
John A. Hull. ....1874, 1901, 1924 
B. F. Cheatham . - 1867, 1901, Ay 
Kenzie W.Walker. 1870, 1888, 
M. W. Ireland... :1867, 1891, lois 
Edgar Jadwin. ...1865, 1886" 1926 


Clar. C. Williams..1869, 1890, 1918| Edw 


PAY IN THE ARMY 


Born R'k. 
C. McK. Saltzman. 1871, ise, 1924 


William J. Snow. .1868, 1886, 
Andrew Hero jr... 1868, 1887, 1926 
Robert H. Allen . .1870, 1895, 1925 
Mason M, Patrick.1863, 1882, 
Se Wahl 1869, 1887, 


1866, ie tg 
it Davis, .1866, 1927 
B- Winans. . 1869, issy, 1927 


to $185 a month, according to grade and service. 
Base pay of commissioned officers below the ered 
of Brigadier General ranges from $1,500 to $4,000. 


BRIGADIER GENERALS. 
Born Appt. Rk. 
Ewing E. Booth. ato ae 1924 
Campbell King. ..1871 1924 


Born A R'k. 
ae Bc nleety 1867, 1886, 1926 
/1869, 6, 1923 


Appt, Rk. 
DwightH.Aultman ire, 1890, 1921 
Henry D..Todd jr. 1866, 1886, 1921 
A gs Bowley. .1875, 1 1921} William W. H. 1867, IRBs, 1924 
Robert E. Callan.. 1874, 1302, 1921| Edgar T. Collins’ 63, 92 
1869, 1891, 1921 ee a 388 & 
. 1874, 1895, 1921 Alston Hamilton r 
Francis H, Pi oe 
Frank R. ieecler: : 
L. C, Barnhardt. .1 
renee Walker.. 
Chas. H. _ bridges. 
Samuel Hof. f 
Wm. E. Horton. 
G. H. Jamerson. 
Henry J. Hatch. oF 
R. H. Van Deman 1865, 
Jas. H. Reeves. ..1870, 


oko al 5 
wart 

Harold B. Fiske... 
Frank R. McCoy.. 
Halstead Dorey. ..1874, 1893, 1922 
) Hugh.A, Drum. ..1879; 1898; 1922 
| §. Heintzelman. ; /1876, 1895, 1922 
George L. Irwin.. .1868, 1885, 

C. J. Symmonds . . 1866, 188 
S. D. Rockenbach. 1869, 

Frank Parker... 72, 1890, 1924 
La Roy Eltinge. ./1872, 


885, 1925 
1889, 1925 
» 1883, 1925 
1892, 1925 


W.M.Cruikshank . 1870, 
M. J. Lenihan. ...1865, 


: yaa 1926 
Harry F. Rethers.. 1870, 1806) 1926 
Jas. M. Kennedy .. 1865, 1893, 1926 


1887; Richard H. Leigh, 1870-1887; George W. 
Laws, 1870-1887; aE «oct Cc. Day, 1871- 1888; Luke 
McNamee, 1871-1888; John R. ¥. Blakely, p8i2- 
1888; Yates Stiting,” J its igre; Jose R. 
Pringle 1873-1888; Frank Clark, 1871-1889: 
ward H, Campbell, 1872-1889: Walter S. Crosley, 
Tare gae: Frank B. Upham, 1872-1889: David F. 
Sellers, 1874-1890: | Ri McLean, 
Joseph M. Reeves, Entire. 90; RTE 
1874-1891; aris 


1867-1883; Andrew T. cen 
Washington, 1865-1883; Guy Burrage, 1867-1883: 
aoe , Robertson 1867-1884; Samuel 8. Robison, 
1867-1884; Charles F. Hughes, 1866-1884; Henry A. 
1867-1885; Mark L.- Bristol, 1868-1884; 
Charles F. Hi ughes, 1866-1884; Henry A. Wiley, 
ead Mark L. Bristol, 1868-1883; ape os 
d H. Jackson, 1866-1890; Thomas P, 
grader,” mene umner EB, W. Kittelle, 18672 
V. Pratt, 1869-1885; Louis McC. 
, Nokon 4 1809-1885; Louis R. de Steiguer, 1867-1885; 
William ©. Cole, 1868-1885; Jehu V. Chase, 1869- 
1886; George R. Marvell, 1869-1885; Tae i Js 
2 gmeler,, 1869-1886; Mont om head lor, 
Phelps, 1869-1885; William’ (on Nar rst 
a san u_V. Chase, 186 9-1886; George R. 
ison 188s: ay, J. ee TRSS. 


ches “Reighbo ay ahn yi tees vos ad eh» puree. > te ry 


REAR ADMIRALS Sans 
Medical Corps 
Cary T. Grayson, 1878-1904. Edward R. Stitt; 
1867-1889; Albert McD. McCormick, 1866-1888: 
Charles H. T. aired 1866-1889, 
ply Corps, 
Christia: People 1876-1900; Thomas 8, 
Jewett, 1866-1892: Thomas J. Hicks, 1869-1892. 
gto’ oan Sos 1868, G H. 
hington L, Capps - 
Rook” 1868-1885. He bash by 
Civil Engineer Gores. 
Harry H. Rosseau, 1870-1898; Frank T. Chambers, 


pat Aa io ta tae coat ce 


1870-1897. 
AND MARINE CORPS. 


Base pay of commissioned officers below 
grade of Rear Admiral ranges from $1,500 to $6, 000, 
according to length of service. 


" PAY IN THE NAVY 

Pay of enlisted men ranges from $21 to $157.50 

€ month, according to grade and length of service. 

Sea pay of warrant officers varies from $153 to 
$189 a month, according to length in service, 


‘ JOINT BOARD OF THE AR 
Chief of Staff, Army, Major Gen. Charles P, Sum- bap Ata he 
merall; ey Chief St of we Army, Brig. Gen. 


NAVY. 
ier of epee, Sng eat Be Dsst. 
aval Operations, Rear mir: omas J.. 
Briant H, Asst, Chief of Sta I War Plans | Senn; Director, War Plans Divt 
Division. Relea Brig. Gen. Geo. 8. imonds; Chief! Operations, Rear Aamir ‘al Fr Franke Senoadan 
THE AERONAUTICAL BOARD OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
Members of the Board (all ex-officio). 


The Cries, of Atr Corps, Army, Major Gen. James The Chief of Bureau 
UB. Rechet, AG. » 5 Renneke vee Fhe Chet Aeronautics, Navy, Rear 


The Chief of Training and War Plans Divtston The Chtef of Plannin D ti 
Piace of Chief of Air Corps, Army, —— Nov. 18, | nautics, Nee, 1 flaining T itston, Ba 


Bureau i Epil 


Representative of aor Plans Division rice of 
Fe Be ieRiitted of War Plans Dtetston, Gener 0 ‘tons, : 
Stag, Army, Maj. Geo. V. V. Strong, G. 8. a Ne ciaehe Wen Fare S Biutl ee Ponte a Os ee 


$j nited States—The Army. 


ge THE RECULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


m4 The army of the United States consists of the; The Act of Congress making a) 
_ Regular Army, the National Guard while in the | the year ending June 30, 1998, pie Rte for 
service of the United States, and the Organized | average enlisted strength of approximately 118, 750 
roy including the Officers’ Reserve Corps | menin the Regular Army, and 6,445 Philippine Scou: Ne 
- and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. The National Guard consists of the pda 
; The Regular Army consists of the Infantry, the | enlisted militia between the ages of 18 and 45 years cre 
Cavalry, the Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery | and of petite a officers between the ages of 
_ Corps, the Air Service, the Corps of Engineers, | 21 and 64 of the several States, Ferrites 
+ the Signal Corps, which are designated the com- | and the District of Columbia, The organization — 
‘ batant arms of the line of the army, the General | thereof in general is the same as that prescribed 
Staff Corps, the Adjutant_General’'s Department, | for the Regular Army. The National Guard may — 
the Inspector General's Department, the Judge | be called as such into the service of the United — 
foe th reg ina Department, the Quartermaster | States, ae: when so called is subject to the laws — 
Finance Department, the Medical De- | and regulations governing the Regular Army as 
partment, he Ordnance Department, the Chemical | far as applicable. When Congress has authoriz 
ts ce, the officers of the Bureau of Insular | the use of troops in excess of those of the Regula 
B ‘ Aten the officers and enlisted men under the | Army, the members of the National Guard may be 
jurisdiction of the Militia Bureau, the chaplains, | drafted into the Federal service to serve therein 
the professors and cadets of the United States | for the period fess the war or emergency, unless — 
Military Academy, the present military store- | sooner discharged. The strength of the National 
keeper, detached officers, detached enlisted men, | Guard on tans 30, 1927, was 181,142. 
ed recruits, the officers and enlisted men The Organized ‘Reserves constitute a war forbe a 
of the retired list, and such other officers and en- | to meet any major emergency requiring the use 
DB listed men as are now or may hereafter be provided } of troops in excess of those of the Regulr se! 
- 2 for. and the National Guard. 


> MILITARY DEPARTMENTS AND CORPS AREAS, U. S. AR ghee 


_ ” DEPARTMENT OR 
2 Corrs AREAS. Headquarters. 


First Corps Area.. 


Jurisdiction. at 


Me.. N. nae Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., part of Long Island. 
“¥ , Del., el., Porto Rico. \ 
% a., D ‘s f 
Fourth Corps Area. . [N. C., 8.C., Ga., Mies Bgl oe Tenn., Miss., La. ' a 
Fifth —— Area...|Ft. Hayes, Ohio....... Ohio, W. Va., Ind., 
Sixth Corps ‘Area... Chicago, : 1) eae ee iu., h., Wis., ay Sat of Jefferson Bks., Mo.; , and Aread 
Target Range, near Arcadia, Mo. 
Seventh Corps Area|Fort Omaha, Neb... ... Ark., Mo., except the post of Jefferson Bks., Mo., and re cad! 
’ ty et, Range, near Arcadia, Mo.; Kan., towa, "Neb., Mi 
rs : 
‘ex., Oxla., Col, a Mex., Ariz., and Ft, D. A, Russell, Wyo 


Eighth Corps Area.|Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.. 

Ninth Corps Area..)Presidio of San Francis- 

by a) tye Ron Bolte 2 iWash., Ore., Idaho, Mont., Wyo., Utah., ps Cal; Al 

Hawaiian Dept. ... oi: SASS Hawaiian Islands and dependencies, 
PRR ORR 1 2», oo argos rn 4 eno Islands. 4 

‘|Quarry H'ts,Balboa H’ts|Canal Zo’ ie 


patted sx Amer. Bks,, Tientsin...!U.S. troops in China. 
COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICTS. 


First. ............{Boston..... Rae defenses of Boston, L. I. Sound, Narragansett Ba 
edford, Portland and’ Portsmouth. ; 
Second............{Ft. Totten, N. Y...... Harbor defenses of the Delaware, Eastern N. Y4 Sandy H 


and.Southern N. Y. 
"Phird..«e<eses--,> [et Monroe, Va......- Leelee defenses of Baltimore, Chesapeake Bay, and the P 
yy 
..|Ft. McPherson, Ga... Harbor defenses of Charleston, Key West and Pensacola. — 
2 penne of San Fran- pare poster of the Columbia, a Angeles, Puget, sou na 


rt 


o's 


 Bffective Sept. 1, 1920, the six mincary depart- |} islands and keys adjacent, 


ments within the continental limits of the United | Second Corps Area, and the. ‘Territory 
to the Ninth Corps Area. Sept. 1920, na 
States were discontinued and the continental area eran wattanheds to the Ninth Cor i, = 


ce 
divided into nine corps areas. The military de-| of the State of Arizona west of the 
__—-: partments and corps areas include the coast gece and south of the nies parallel. Aug. 
districts, coast ie forts and camps t! ferson Barrac’ o., Was attac’! 
- a their Hmits. In Octo 1920, there was attached | Corps Area. territorial limits of the C0 

as to the First Corps rhein such part of the State of } artillery districts within the continental limits 
f eee ‘York as lies east of west longitude 72° 30’; | the United States are those of the corps. areas be: 
_ Sept. 1, 1920, the island of Porto Rico, with the ' the same numerical designations, yaar 


pe TACTICAL DIVISIONS. eB Ke oa Dio 
acti divisio with their ones field Barracks, ‘anama Ca; 
jane bes cei hiner First, Ft. Hamilto Amador, C. ee Philippine Divisio Pe We 
. ¥.; Second, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; Third, reef P. 1.; First oe pal Division, Ft 
_ Camp’ Lewis, "Wash.; Hawatian Division, Scho- , 
% GENERAL ARMY HOSPITALS. Bae Pe ie! bas ‘3 
ospitals of the army are located | Francisco; Ma onolulu; koma 
Aa at Tot eats Ark. Gas navy); Denver; 24 | Washington, D. C., and El Paso, Tex. 
Fj ENLISTED STRENGTH OF THE ACTIVE ARMY—BY BRANCH. 
‘Strength, June 30, 1927. i Strength, Juris 50, 


Branch: 


We 


Exel. 
Scouts.| Scouts.| Total. 


eee Se ee 
ordpance Dept.....<- 
Chemical \ Warfare Service 
Medical Dept.../...++.++ 
9||/Det. Enl. Men’s List..... 
Retired on nove duty.... 


United States—Army; Air Service; Marine Corps. 
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REGULAR ARMY COMMISSIONED STRENQTH—BY BRANCH. 
Branch. Actual | Authorized Branch. Actual | Authorized 
t ~ made tlenesias a4 67 67 ||Bureau of Insular Affairs. ., 1 1 
aioe Genaral's Dept.... 97 99 |/Chaplains ....... {> wisi talks 123 125 
due Advocate Gen'l Dene. 92 97 ||Professors, U. S. M, A.....; 8 8o8 
Quartermaster Corps, ...... 768 $2 VE. Tiinak seas nate ie ane We 1,039 ee 
Medical Department....... 1,287 1,389. |)Field Artillery.,........... 1,443 1, 4 
Finance Department....... 7 12 Coast Art llery Corps....... 1,014 1,001 
‘orps of Engineers......... 122 660. ||Tntaatry.. st eee ine ec cere 3,711 3,565 
rdnance Department...... sae $28 BIE GOL pdx... < Gacinesiamditiois 91 1,327 
BL CORDS ce cire gy caie tates SESE aS Oe ae ee 
Bene ee artes Service... 81 19) Pd OU iia 1 step bars ee rae 11,816 12,079 


the authorized-strength flgtires Include officers of 
the Philippine Scouts. 
Total “aotual commissioned ‘strength on June 30, 


1927, including 97 Philippine Scouts officers, and 
163 retired, was 12,076. In addition there weré 1,263 
warrant officers on duty, June 30, 1927. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES. 


Regular Army—Throughout the year all units 
of the Regular Army receivé peace-time training at 
their home stations or in summer training camps. 
In addition to its self-training one of the principal 
missions of the Regular Army now cotisists in train- 
ing civilian adjuncts of the Army of the United 

tes. 


National Guard—The National Guard is trained 
throughout the year. In addition to the regular 
armory drills at their home stations by all units of 
the Guard, practically. all organizations attend 

jlummer training camps for a period of two weeks. 
1369 officers, 173 warrant officers, and 141,268 én- 
listed men of the National Guard attended 87 such 
training camps during the summer of 1926. 

Organized Reserves—Active duty training for 
officers of the Organized Reserves is usually con- 
ducted at Regular Army garfisons, the officers of a 
regiment, or other appropriate unit, being trained 
together for a period of fifteen days. 

Of the 110,014 officers in the Reserve Corps, 
16,173 received active duty training for fifteen days 
and 716 received training at schools and other 
institutions for longer periods than fifteen days. 


Altogether 22,446 reserve officers were enrolled in 
the Army correspondence coutses. 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—Young men 
attending certain schools and colleges receive mili- 
tary training during a considérable portion of their 
academic courses. At least once during his course, 
in college each young man who is a member of the 
R. O. ¥. C. is given six weeks’ training at a summer 
training camp. During the last year 119,914 were 
trained in schools and colleges and 6,800 received 
their six weeks’ training at summer training camps. 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps-—During 
the summer of 1927 there were established through- 
o.t the United States 53 camps for the training of 
the youth of the Nation. ‘Young men between the 
ages of seventeen and thirty-one attended these 
camps and there received the rudiments of military 
training, a course of physical development and 
instruction in citizenship. 

The complete course in thesé camps extends over 
& period of four years, occupying one month per 
year. Graduation from four of thesé camps is a 
material step towafd a commission in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. In the summer of 1927, 39,829 
young men were trained in 53 camps. 


Sennen eee 


THE AIR 
AIR CORPS FLYING FIELDS. 
Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. 
Boston Airport, Boston, Mass. 
Bowman Flel Louisville, Ky. 
Brooks Field, San Antonio, Texas, 
Burgess Field, Uniontown, Pa. 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Il. 
Clark Field, Camp Stotsenburg, P. I, 
Fort Clark, Brackettville, Texas. 
Clover Field, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Crissy Field, San Francisco, Calif, 
Fort Crockett, Galveston, Texas. 
Fort Crook, Fort Crook, Nebr. 
Cumberland Landing Field, Cumberland, Md. 
Intermediate Landing F 
Intermediaté Landing Field, Dryden, Texas. 
Duncan Field, San Antonio, Texa 
Arsenal, Edgewood, 
Fairfield Air Depot Falrneld, 
one. 


Mad. 
hio, 


Little Rock Air Depot, Little Rock, Ark. 

Logan Field, Dundalk, Md, 

Love Field, Dallas, Téxas. 

Luke Field, Honolulti, Hawaii. 

Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Intermediate Landing Field, Fort McIntosh, Texas. 
March Field, Riverside, Calif, 

Intermediate Landi eld, Marfa, Texas. 
Marshall Field, Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 


< | Middletown Air Depot, Middletown, Pa. 


Mitchel Fied, Long Island, New York. 
Camp Nichols, Maricaban, Rizal, P. I. 
Norton Field, Columbus, Ohio. 

Offutt Field, Fort Crook, Nebr. 
Pearson Field, Vanoouver, Wash. 


SERVICE. 
Phillips Field, Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. 
Pitisburgh Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
Pope Field, Fort Bragg, N.C. 
Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla, 
Richards Field, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rockwell Air Depot, Rockwell Field, Coronado, Cailf, 
Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif. 
Sand Point, Seattle, Wash. 
Schoen Field, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
Scott Field, Belleville, U1. 
Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Fort Sheridan, Fort Sheridan, Ill. 
Whose tea aaaing, Misa, Tucson, Ariz. ia 
y ler Field, Schosie! aeracks, Honolult, y 
Woodward Field, Salt Lake City, Utah. wie 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


Army Air Corps Appropriations for 12 nth 
ending Jitne 30 of year nameqd— 1921), Sah 12d 
300} (1922), $25,648,333; (1923) 
(1924), $12,626,200; a 25), 619; (1926); 
$15,061, 91; (1927), $18,256,694: (1938), sohoan: 

NAVAL AIR STATIONS, 
The U. 8. Naval Air Stations are at Pensacola; 

Fla.; Hampton Roads, Va.‘ Anacostia, Washispeae 


D. C.; San Diego, Cal.; Lakehurst, N. J.; GC 
Solo, Panama Canal Zone; Pearl Harbor, Honelule 


The Marine Corps Flying Fields are at Quantico. 
Va.; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Guam, Pavific Suen 


NAVAL AVIATION APPROPRIATIONS, 
The amounts of the Naval Avi 

tions for the fiscal years "ainbe Mera ay 
3,500,000; (1918) 361,133,000; (1919) $230,383. 11d. 
(1920) $25,000,000; (1921) 2 ; 1922 
$13,413,431; (1923) $14,683,950: 
Saree ond eee SNE ear me 

+ an 000, ‘or aircraft. f . 
$19,065,288 for aviation; $3,300, 000 tee "a craft 
garriers (1028) $19,755,000 for aviation, and $345,000 
eserve,  - 


a 


UNITED STATES 


‘ John A. Lejeune, Major General Commandant. 


eadquarters, Navy Building, 18th and B Streets, 
AN. W., Washington, D.C.” The strength wee 
priated for the fiscal’ year 1928 is 1,020 officers, 154 
warrant officers and 18,000 enlisted’ men. 
‘Commissioned officers are appointed from grad- 
uates of the Nayal Academy, from worthy non- 


MARINE CORPS. 


commissioned officers I ' 
from eivil life. sossot the” Miditng Cotps, and 


he Marine Corps Reserve is a I 
Pits hikes etapine, Coros sl onal Gt dens 
Corba eee treme Oo setve in the Marine 


) or di 
declared by the Presiden during. a national emergency 


$13,060,000: 


= —_ Ss 


—- 


; 
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UNITED STATES ARMY FORTS. 


Adams, Newport, R. I.; Allen (Ethan), Vt.; 
Amador, Balboa, ©. Z.; Andrews, Boston, Mass.; 
Armstrong, Honolulu, T. H.; Baker, Sansalito, 
Cal.; Banks, Winthrop, Mass.; Barrancas, Fla.; 
Barry, San Fraacisco, Cal; Benning, Ga. 

Bliss, Tex.; Brady, Sault Ste. Mane, Mich.; 
Bragg, N. C.; Brown, Brownsville, Tex.; Canby, 
Tiwaco, Wash.; Casey, Wash.; Clark, Bracketville, 
Tex.; Clayton, C. Z.; Columbia, Ft. Columbia, 
Wash.: Constitution, New Castle, N. H.; Crockett, 
Galveston, Tex.; Crook, Neb. 

Delaware, Delaware City, Del.; De Lesseps, Fort 
Cristobal, C. Z.; De Russy, Honolulu, T. H.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Douglas, Utah; Du Pont, Delaware 


Eustis, Leehall, Va.; Flagler, Port Townsend, 
Wash.; Frank, Manila, P. I; Funston, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Getty, Jamestown, R. L; Greble, New- 
port, R. I.; Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Hancock, 
Sandy Hook, N. J.; Harrison (Benj.), Lawrence, 
Ind.; Hayes, Columbus, Ohio; Heath, Winthrop, 


Levett, Portland, Me.; Lewis, Camp Lewis, Wash.; 

Portland, Me.; MacArthur, San Pedro, Cal.; Mc- 
“a he Islan 

Tex.: McKinley, Portland, Me.; McKinley (William), 


: . ,» GE. 

McRee, Pensacola, Fia.; Mansfield, Watch Hill, 
R: L.; Mason, San Francisco, Cal.; Meade Sturgis, 
S. D.; Michie, New London, Conn.; Miley, San 
Franciscc, Cal; Mulls, Cavite, P. I.;_ Missoula, 
Mont.: Monmouth (old Camp Vail), N. J.; Monroe, 
Fortress Monroe, Va.; Mott, Salem. N. J.; Moultrie, 
Moultrieville, S._C.; Myer, Rosslyn, Va.; Niagara, 
Youngstown, N. Y. 

Oglethorpe, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Omaha, Omaha, 
Neb.; Ontario, Oswego, N. Y-.; Pickens, Pensacola, 
Fla.. Preble, Portland, Me.; Randolph, Cristobal, 
C. Z.; Reno, Darlington, Okla.; Revere, Hull, Mass.; 
Riley, Kan.; Robinson, Neb. 

Ringgold, Rio Grande, Tex.; Rodman, . New 
Bedford. Mass.; Rosecrans, Pt. Loma, Cal.; Ruck- 
man, Boston, Mass.; Ruger, Hono win Pa Eh; 
Russell, Wyo.; San Jacinto, Galveston, Tex.; Sauls- 
bury, Milford, De?.; Schuyler, Westchester, N. Y-; 
Scott (Winfield), San Francisco, Cal.; Screven, 
Ga.; Shafter, T. H. 


Sheridan, Ill.; Sherman, C. Z.; Sill, Okla.; Slocum 
New York, N. Y.; Snelling, Minn.; Standish, Boston 
Mass.; Stevens, Ore.; Story, Cape Henry, Va. 
Strong, Boston, Mass.; Sumter, Charleston, 8S. GC. 

Taylor, Key West, Fla.; Terry New_ London, 
Conn.; Thomas, Newport, Ky.; iden, Rockaway 
Park, N. Y.; Totten, Whitestone, N. Y.; Travis, 
Galveston, Tex.; Wadsworth, Rosebank, N, te 
Ward, Seattle, Wash.; Warren, Boston, Mass. 
Washington, Md.; Wayne, Detroit, Mich.; Weaver, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

_Wetherill, Jamestown, R. L.; Whitman, La Conner, 
Wash.; Williams, Fortland, Me.; Wint, Subic Bay, 
P. I.; Wood, New York, N. Y.; Wool, Fortress 
Monroe, Va.; Worden, Port Townsend, Wash.; 
Wright (George), Spokane, Wash.; Wright (H. G.), 
Fisher's Island, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES ARMY CAMPS. 
Custer, Mich.; Devens, Mass.; Dix, Wrightstown, 
N. J.: Eagle Pass, Tex.; Eldridge, Los Banos, P. I; 
Furlong, Columbus, N. M.; Grant,'Il.; Hay (Jobn), 
Bagulo Mt., P. I.; Hearn (Lawrence J.), Palm City, 
a 


Jesip, Ft. McPherson, Ga.; Jones (Harry J.), 
Douglas, Ariz.; Knox, Stithton, Ky.; Little (Stephen 
D.), Nogales, Ariz.; McClellan, Anniston, Als.; 
Marfa, Tex.; Meade, Md.; Nichols, Maricaben, 
Pp. I.; Samfordyce, Tex.;-Stanley, San Antonio Tex.; 
pee ene Angeles, P. I.; Tobyhanna, Pa.; Upton; 


MANUFACTURING ARSENALS. 

Augusta, Augusta, Ga.; Benicia, Benicia, Cal; 
Frankford, Frankford, Pa.; Picatinny, Dover, N. J.; 
Raritan, Metuchen, N. J.; Rock Island, Rock Island, 
Yi: San Antonio, San Antonio, Tex.; Springfield 
Armory, Springfield, Mass.: U. 8. Nitrate Plant No. 
1, Sheffield, Ala.; U. 8. Nitrate Plant No: 2 (Muscle 
Shoals), Nitrate Plant, Ala.; Watertown, Bt ited | 
Mass ; Watervliet, Watervliet, N. Y.; Edgewoot 
Arsenal, Edgewood, Md. 


PROVING GROUNDS. 
Aberdeen, Abderdeen, Md. 


DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS. 

U. S. Disciplinary Barracks: F. & S., Hg. Det.; 
U. S. D. B., Fort Leavenworth, Kan. Troops: 
Ist, 24 and 3d Disciplinary Guard Companies. 
| Pacific Branch a, Be 
Hq. Det. U. 8. D. B., Aleatraz, Cal. Troops: Pacific 
Branch, U. 8S. D. Guard Co. 


Atlantic Branch U. S. Disciphnary Barracks: Hq. 


Det.. U. 8. D. B., Governor’s Island, N. Y. Troops: 
9th Disciphnary Company. 


THE RANK OF GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT GENERAL. 


Seven persons have held the rank of General 
of the United States Army, and 13 the rank of Lieu- 
tenant General. The list (date when Congress con- 
ferred rank in parentheses) 1s: 

General of the Army—George Washington 
(June 15, 1775); Ulysses S. Grant (July 25, 1866); 
William T. Sherman (March 4, 1869); Philip H. 
Sheridan (June 1, 1888); John J. Pershing (Oct. 
6, 1917); Tasker H. Bliss (Oct. 6, 1917); Peyton 
G. March (May 20, 1918). 


Alexandria (Pineville), La., 4,670; Alexandria, Va., 
3,576; Andersonville, Ga., 13,737; Andrew Johnson 
(Greenville), Tenn., 47; Annapo - 


urg), Md., 5 P 
., 36,100; Balls Bluff (Leesburg), V4., 25. 
cy ie 2,604: Baton Rouge, “9 3,218; 


y, N. J. 

Sp eld), Dil., 1,616; Camp Nelson, Ky., 3,672; 

ave (Louisville) 5,200; 

Chalmette (Arabi), La., 13,353; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., 14,286; City Point, Va., 5,210; Cold Harbor, 
Richmond), Va., 1,971; Corinth 

A. 1,377 caer eee ia Mant 1.6 
vaso peees Hills (Brooklyn), N.. Y., 11,408; Danville, 


; Dan Va., 1,331; Fayetteville, Ark., 
t 75: OO ae uint’ (Salem), N. J., 2,651; Florence, 
8.C., ay Fort Donelson (Dover) , Tenn., 682; Fort 
Gibson. 


kla., 2,556. 
r i nd), Va., 820; Fort Leaven- 
Fort Harrison (Richmond) ‘Se oe 


orth, Kansas 
; Scott, Kansas, 1,070; Fort Smith, 
Nebr., 1,095; Fort a6; 1010s Or cottye: 


B ., 13,740; 
$98; Keokuk, Iowa, 999; Knoxville, Tenn., 


oF ; Lexington, Ky., 1,757. 
Lepities eek yes 7,307; Loudon Park (Baltimore) 


i a Se 
INTERMENTS IN NATIONAL CEMETERIES. 


Lieutenant General of the Army—George 
hoe (July 3, 1798); Ulysses S. Grant (March 
2, 1864): William T. Sherman irked 25, 1866); 
area H. Sheridan (March 4, 1869); John ; 
Schofield (Feb. 8, 1895); Nelson A. Miles (June 
6, 1900); Samuel B. M. ours (Aug. 8, 1903); 
Adna R. Chaffee (Jan, 9, 1904); 


Arthur MacArthur (Sept. 15, 1906); Hunter Lig 
(Oct. 16, 1918); Robert L. Bullard (Oct. 16, 1 


me 


Ma., 4,774; Marietta, Ga., 10,583; Memphis, Tenn., 
14,836: Mexico City, Mexico, 1,563; Mill Springs 


(Somerset), Ky., 746; Mobile, Ala., 1,233; ound 
City, Il., 5,539. : 
Nashville (Madison), Tenn., 16,862; Natchez, 

Miss., 3,629; New Albany, Ind., 326; Ni 


326; New 
a (Pittsville Pied: Pa., 
; Port 


o incy, Ill., 321. 

eigh, N. C., 1,243; Richmond, Va., 6,620; Rock 
Island, Ill., 514; Salisbury, N. C., 12,186; 

tonto, Texas, 2,890; San Francisco 

Cal., 10,540; Sante Fe, N. M 
(Richmond), Va., 1,405; Shiloh 
Tenn., 3,636; Soldiers Home, 
field, Mo., 2,683; St, Augustine, Fla., 
ton, Va., 774; Stone River (Murfressboro), Tenn., 
6,152; Vicksburg, Miss., 17,319; Wilmington, N. C., 


2,414. : i 
‘Winchester, Va., 4,561; Woodlawn aie Ye rd 


3,315; Yorktown, Va., 2,204; Sitka, Alaska, 


Total, 407,264. td 
Of these interments about 10,700 are those of 


Confederates, being mainiy in the National Ceme- 


teries at ATE Camp_ Butler, Ce Point, © 

ress Hill inns Point, Fort Smith, Hampton, 
otk 4 je Rock, Philadelphia, — 
Number of overseas soldiers returned and in- 


Jefferson Barracks, Little 
Springfield, and Woodlawn 


Disciplinary Barracks: 


sear cage 
ur lp: 
D. C., 8& 59: ng= 


‘ Ave., N. Y. 
27th Division 


880 United States—The National Guard. 
NATIONAL CUARD STRENCTH,. j 
(Revised by the Militia Bureau of U. 8S. War Dept., June 30, 1927.) — 
Total ‘otal otal 
Btates. Goer. States. Guard. ; States. Guard 
Al ae 5,130 
Eat Sane 2,965|Maine .........-.:...5 2,126/Oklahoma. .. ‘ 
1 ate a 906/Maryland.............- 3,034 Oregon ees 13:38 
Arkansas 0220120000; 2,229/|Massachusetts.......... 9,362) bape - Ghee Mises SON eck 
LATLESd Ehren ri awa 5,345i\Michigan......--...-.. 4,451|Rhodé Is MGs vee 1-661 
ION BOO 5S Rs oe 1,793/Minnesota.......-.:... 4,962/South Po — ete helene 21486 
Connecticut............ 4,332 ississi pp AER a 1.653 a ee OA. cate eT NES peed 
Sipedtigit-o3 ieee f 71} 9 Pe aR an ea UE F Sas awe at aed F 
Bit of Cuba *cINonue Le caploen ce 
TS Raa ec | amg cre ty Chenery bit 
Idaho 1,050]New Hampshire 1,039) Virginia (2.0.45... 0.05005 zie 
Illinois 9,183||New Jersey . -- 4,665) Wasbington...........: teu 
Sree a eniew von Pit ek ONE Seale 51077 
Towa... 3,631)New York ... 690] Wisconsin. ..... ae ore 
Carolina 3,668/Wyoming...... ave 
onteeky: {ite etapa eee6 Nonh Dakota, .. 1/338[United States 0106.0... 181,142 
Loulsianna......... 2,199]}Ohio ...... waht 8,572 : 


The total includes 1,504 in Porto Rico and 1,671 
in Hawall. 

Of the 181,142 members of the National Guard, 
the Infantry Division contains 127,690; Cavalry, 


12,948; other Army Troops, 3,479: Corps Troops, 
11,592; State Staff, 1,182; Special Allotment, 14,409; 
Coast Defense, 7,921; General Headquarters’ Re- 
serve, 1,921. 

There is no National Guard in Nevada. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD, 
(Officially revised as of Nov. 1, 1927.) 


Commander tn Chicf, the Governor of the State. 

Adjutant General, Brig. Gen. Franklin Ww. Ward, 
Office at No. 100 State Street, Albany. The State 
Arsenal is at 62nd St. and 2nd Ave., Brooklyn. Com- 
mander of the New York National Guard, Major Gen. 
William N. Haskell, office, Municipal Building: 
New York City. 


BRIGADE AND OTHER COMMANDERS. 

53d Infantry Brigade, 176 State St., Albany: 
Brig. Gen. Ranson H. Gillett. 

$4th Infantry Brigade, 451 Main St., Buffalo. 
Brig. Gen. Edgar S. Jennings. 

87th Infantry Brigade, 104 Hast 34th Street, 

_ New York City. Brig. Gen. George R. Dyer. 

93d Infantry Brigade, 68 Lexington Ave., N, ¥, 
City. Brig. Gen. John J. Phelan. 

52d Field Artillery Brigade, 171 Clermont Ave., 
Brooklyn. Brig. Gen. Himer F. Austin. 

Sist Cavalry Brigade, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brook: 
lyn,, Brig. Gen. Mortimer D. Bryant. 

51st Brigade Headquarters Troop, Staten Island. 

27th Division Special Troops, 216 Ft. Warhington 

City, Major John @. Mansfield. 


Headquarters Company, 216 Ft. 
Washington Ave., N. Y. Cit 


' 27th Signal Company, 801 Dean i, Brooklyn. 


102d 1S ee Company, 216 Ft. Washington Ave., 
5a Ys 

oe ie 29 West Kingsbridge Road, 

27th Military Police, Yonkers. 

102d Oycle Company,. Yonkers. 

27th Division Train; Q. M. C., 355 Marcy Ave., 
Brooklyn. Major Walter E. Corwin. 

27th Division Air Service, Miller Field, 8. I. Major 
George A. Vaughn jr. 

101st Signal Battalion, 104 FE. 34th St., N.Y. City. 
Major Andrew C. Otto 


' 102d Engineers, 216 Ft. Washington Ave. N. Y. 


_ Cliy. Col. Fredik..5. Humphreys. 

101st' Cavalry, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, Gol. 
James R. Howlett; with one troop each at 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 

I2ist Cavalry, Troop B, Albany; Troop A, Utica: 
Troop G. Geneseo. 

5ist Machine Gun Squadron Nene 1339 Madi- 
fon Ave.. N. Y.C. Major Nathaniel tH, Eagleston. 

104th miele Attillery, 1988 Broadway, N.Y. City; 

ol. Chas. G. Biakeslee, Battery A, Syracuse; 
Binghamton. 


and ©, 
“hele Field Artiliery, 1129 Franklin Avo., N 
ty 
47 , 
106th Field cri maat 29 Masten St., Buffalo. 
*. Schohl. 
eld Artillery, 29 Ww. Kingsbridge Road, 
Cit; er 


ft + Col. Frank H. Hines; Ist Battalion Is at 
Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 
Col. 
. F. Sch 
oe 
. Y¥. City. Ol. Paul Loes 
244th Coast Artiliety, 125 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. 
ol, John J. Byrne 


245th Coast Arti lery, 357 Summer Ave., Brooklyn, 
at 


Ma Bryer H. Pendry. 
212th Coast Artillery, 120 W. 62a St., N. ¥) City. 
Col. Wm. Ottmin: 


102d Medical Regiment, 56 W. 66th St., N. Y. City- 
Col. L. A. Salisbury. Ambulance Battalion Head- 
quarters at Syracuse, Collecting Battalion Head- 
quarters at Brooklyn, Hospital Battalion Head- 
quarters at Albany, 1 Ambulance Company at 
Syracusé and 1 and begs a a pee 1 Collecting 
Company at Rochester, 1 Hospital Company at 
Brooklys, 1 at Corning, and 1 at Albany. 

10th Infantry, 195 Washingtou Ave., Albany. Col. 
C. &. Walsh. Companies also at Catskill, Hudson, 
Oneonta, Walton, Binghamton, Oneida, Utica, 
Mohawk and Rome. : 

14th Infantry, 1402 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn. Col. 
F. W. Baldwin. 1 Company av Flushing. : 

71st Infantry, 104 E. 34th St., N. Y¥. City. Col. 
W. A. Delmater. 

105th Infantry, Troy. Col. Walter G, Robinson. 
Companies also at Cohoes, Schenectady, Hoosick 
Falls, Whitehall, Saratoga Springs, Glens Falls, 
oeeaee Lake, Malone, Amsterdam and Glovers- 
Ville. 

106th Infantry, 1322 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Col. Thomas Fairservis. 

107th Infantry, 643 Park Ave., N. Y. City.. Col. 
W. H. Hayes. nity ’ 

108th Infantry, Syracuse. Col. J. S. Thompson. 
Companies also at Rochester, Geneva, Oswego, 
Medina, Ogdensburg, Atiburn, Horhell, Elmira 
and Watertown. 


165th Intantty, 68 Lexington Ave,, N. Y. City. 
Col. William 8. Costigan. 

174th Infantry, 172 Connecticut St., Buffalo. Col. 
W. ooley. Companies also at Jamestown, 
Olean, Tonawanda and Niagara Falls. 

369th Infantry, 2217 Seventh Ave. aNo ON... Cltye 
Col. Wiiliam A. Taylor. 

156th Field Artillery Newburgh. Col. R. A. a fot 
Batteries also at Middletown, Peokskill, Kingston, 
Poughkeepsie and Mount Vernon. 


THE NAVAL MILITIA. 


Rear Admiral, Louis M. Josephthal, Commanding 
N. Y. Naval Militia, Headquarters Room 2203, Muni- 
cipal Building, New York, N.Y. First Battalion, U.S. 
S. Illinois, foot of W. 97th St., New York, N. ¥. Gom- 
mander Theodore Nelson, commanding., Second Bat. 
talton, foot of 62d 8t,. Brooklyn, N. Y. Commander 
Frank R. Lockey, commanding. Third Battation, 
Headquarters 908 Main St. Bast, Rochester, N.Y. 
Capt. William J. Graham, comman > with 
divisions in Buffalo, Dunkirk, Watertown, Oswego, 
Nisgare Falls and Rochester. First F iphiing Squadron, 
U.S. S. Illinois, foot W. 97th St. N.Y. City. Lieut: 
John D. Small (A). commanding. First Scouting 
Squadron, U.S.8, Illinois, foot W. 97th St. N. Y.City, 
Lieut. Walter ©. Bryan (A), pert i ‘here is 
also the aus. Separate divisions. ¢! 
ed to Headquarters, Naval Militt 
Diviston, Whitestone Landing, Nv 
Division, New Rochelle, N.Y, 8th 


Ww 


Ossining, N, Y., and 11th Separate Drate Tomp- | 


Miogrille, S.1., N.Y. Total strength, 1886 officers and 
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United States—Casualties m the World War. 4 
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Sets - CASUALTIES OF ALL BELLICERENTS IN THE WORLD WAR, 
‘Sia (Compiled by the United States War Department and checked up on Feb. 25, “ 1924.) 
e Total 4 tee, 
Mobilized | Kilied and Wounded /Prisoners and Total ° } | 
F 5 Died. Casualties. Missing. Casualties. ‘ Coa ak 


Number. Number. « Number. Number. — ie 
1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,000 | 76. 
1,363,000 4 266,000 + 537,000 6,160,800 73. 
908,371 2,090,212 191,652 3,190,235 35. 
000 947 89. 
8 


, 21,00 
7,222 13,751 
3,000 10,000 


5,157,315 12,831,004 22,094,900 


7,142,558 | 
7,020,000 — 

975,000 |. 
266,919 | 


15,404,477, 


Grand total...1! 65,038,810 37,499,386 


__ Killed and died includes deaths from all causes; | Corps who served with the Army in Franc 

- German and French figures official. United States Army casualties were as follows— 
‘Figures for the United States include marines serv- | , , Total mobilized forces, 4,051,606; killed and 

- © {ng with the army. Wounded casualties include, for 120,050; wounded casualties, 193,663 tS eto 


b 182674’ individuals, but not including 1 
a the United States, those who died of wounds,number- | died of wounds); prisoners and missing, 4 view Gow 


ys ing 14,500. senting prisoners only, all missing cases cleare 
4 ao Exciuding members of the United States Marine | up); total casualties, 318,316; per cent, 7.0. iviltg RS 
ot, } 
7 wg 7 MWEETe a 13th ee Kaur Pee 
.f AMERICAN ARMY BATTLE CASUALTIES IN WORLD WAR. 
. ; A. E. F. A. E. F. (Sib.) Grand Totals 
_ ss Nature of Casualty. Offi- } Army) Enl: Offi-; Enl. Offi- ; Army ) Enl. 
‘ cers. |Nurses| Men. | Total. |cers.|Men./Tot.| cers. 
ae fe ff ff a 
= Filled inaction......... 1,655]...... 35,886] 37,541 27) 1,666} «2. .-< 
ee Died ts ‘wounds received ‘ 
ef oe fs heen 12,375| 12,934]....| 8] _8| _ 589]-..... 
y : Wounded. not mortally...| 6,471 3|176,147 182, 622| 4 
> € Ee ee ee eee 
ata. 2. Totals Meee, fore be 8,685 31224,408'233,097 5 82! 87' 8,690 


a OE ne CL 

- Battle casualties of the U. S. Navy and the] were: Died of disease, 62, 668; died aa 

- U.S. Marine Corps are not included in the figures. | 4,503; drowned, 727; suicide, 967; 
Includes troops in Northern Russia and at sea. ee executed, 36; other causes, 
_ Many individuals were wounded more than 

once, the total number of additional non-mortal 

Re treated being 10,989, increasing the aggre- 

eek Taine of army battle casualties to 244, 173. 
The casualties not included in the above table iS 521. 


' 


: NEW YORK STATE LOSSES IN THE WORLD WAR. 
(Compiled by Franklin W. Ward, the Adjuvant General of the State.) _ 


Killed | Total 
in | Dea County. 
Action ths. 


Schenectady. . - 
Schoharie 


ode eeewe save 


70 
oan a Pid Braid 14 || Not shown...112.: 
Total.......+ 


sebee ae ¢ 


wounds, died of disease, Marine Corps totaled 1,616, of whom 
; pled hoa in eae 7 Gest petits fon aoa City. frand Anak, 
gece ot New sw York men in the U. 8, Navy and 


if 
' 


re aie ‘ 


cluding 40 nurses, 1 


“882 United States—Troops in Wars; Soldiers’ Homes. 


WAR. 


Revolutionary War.. 


War of 1812... 


TROOPS ENCACED IN UNITED STATES WARS. 


(Prepared by Adjutant-General’s Office, U. 9. Army.) 


DaTES, TROOPS ENGAGED, 


Active Hos- | Regu- { Volun- 
From— To— tilities Ceased.| lars. teers. Dr: 


April19, 1775|Jan. 14, 1784,aApril 19, 1783]. 5.....|...¢...,.].0.00--0- 
-...] dune 18, 1812|Feb. 17, 1815 


oo 


Jan. 8, 1815] 56,652) 471 


~ War with Mexico. ,.|@April 24, 1846 May 30, 1848/eSept. 14, 1847| 43,300 


Civil War (Union) .. 


War with Spain 
World War.... 


Se noon on April 19, 1783 


---.| April 21, 1898/ April 11, 1899} Aug. 13, 1898] 57,329 , 7064 
_-..| April 6, 1917! July 2, 1921! Nov. 11, 1918! 544.663! 616.779! 2,890,164 4,051,606 


a Proclamation of Congress read to Army at 12 e Capture.of the City of Mexico. 


Total 
afted. | Troops. 


73, : 
April15, 1861) Aug, 20, 1866//April 9, 1865] 75,215] 1,933.779| 119,954] 2,128,948 


f Date of Gen. Lee's surrender. 


Estimates on total troops run from 250,000 to g Of this number only 46,347 were actually 
395,858, Greatest strength of Continental Army | drafted, the remaining 73,607 having served ag 
was about 35,000, in November, 1778. substitutes. 

.¢ Evidently represents enlistments and not in- h Army only, does not include Marines who served 
dividual soldiers, hence is considerably in excess of | with the Army in France. 


actual number of troops employed, as it is known 
that a large proportion of the men rendered more 
than one term of service and are counted that 


- number of times. 


gress approved May 13, 1846, declared the existence | established Aug. 


of a state of war. 


The Continental Army 


was oO) 


anized by the 


Continental Congress June 15, 1775, under George 
Washington as Major-Gen. and 


Commander-in- 


Chief. The so-called Continentals in the Revolu- 
d Hostilities began on this date. The Act of Con- | tion totaled 231,771. _The War Department was 


organized September, 1790. 
UNION ARMY LOSSES IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


7, 1789, The 


standing army 


(rom “Regimental Losses in the American Civil War,” by William F. Fox, Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S. V.) 


DATE. Battle. Killed. Wounded. 

— eee te ERSEEEEEn ee _—_— | 
July 1-3, 1863 ......... Gettysburg... .... 3,070 14,497 
May 8-18, 1864........ Spottsylvania . a 2,725 13,416 
May 5-7, 1864......... iderness.... 2,246 12,037 
September 17, 1862....|Antietam..... ||. : 2,108 9,54 
May 1-3, 1863......... Chancellorsville. ... 1,606 9,762 
September 19-20, 1863..|Chickamauga...._/ 1.7! 1,656 9,749 
June 1-4, 1864........,. Cold Harbor........... 1,844 9,077 
December 11-14, 1862. .|Fredericksburg......__! 1,284 9,600 
August 28-30, 1862..... SnASsAS hee ork S 1,747 8,452 
ADIN 6-75 18620507). | Shiloh. sos. os oes 1,754 8,408 
December 31, 1862.... |Stone River......11)°"! 1,730 7,802 

_ June 15-19, 1864.......|Petersburg (assault) . ||. 1,688 8,513 
24S 8 CT Ee Bull Run (first Manassas) 470 1,071 


Yh 


Northern writers usually estimate the total 
number of Confederate troops in the Civil War at captured and missing, 
1,400,000, based on a population of 5,000,000 whites. | Chancellorsville, May 1-4, 
Southern historians estimate the total number of wounded, 9,081; captured 
Confederate troops at 600,000. R. H. McKim puts 
the total at 621 


2,7 


federate records, the total was 340 


Wilson, in his “Hi, 
estimated the Conf 


The Confederate losses in particular engagements | lin, Nov. 3, 1864, killed, 


Were as follows: 
21, 1 


Bull Run (first Manassas), Jul 


missing, 13; aggregate, 


uly 1, 1862, killed, 


captured and 
Second Ma: 


nmassas, AU F 
Killed, 1,481; wounded and missing, 7,627; captured | United States troops capture: ring 
89; aggregate. 9,197. ' Antietam | 211,411; Confederate troops re “8 
12-20, 1862, killed, \ 1,886; Number of United States troops paroled on the 


and missing, 
‘campaign, Sep 


NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED vo 


There are branches of 
a.; Leavenwortk, 


tember 
' wounded, 9,348; captured 
aggregate, 12,601. 


Inissing, 


1862, Killed, "596; wounded, 2008: caprred ami | Uge 27 
; 5 . ; wounded, 4,068; captured and | who died while 
missing, 651; aggregate, 5,315. Stone Rh prisoners, 


December 31, 1862, killed, 


Missing. 


,185 
1,793 
1,294; 


and ng 
gregate, 12,764. Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1 
,800. On March 1, 1862, by n- | killed, 2,592; wounded 12,706; captured and missing, 


Aggregate. 


wounded, 7,945; 


1,027; aggregate, 10,266. 
63, Killed, 1,665; 
missl: 


2,018; 
863, 


40,250. Woodrow | 5,150; aggregate, 20,448. Chickamar a, September 
story of the American People,” | 19-20, 1863, killed, 2,312; wounded. 14.674: ca) 


ederate troops at 900,000. tured and missing ioe aggregate, 18,454. Frank- 


f Ly The number of casualties in the volu 
861, killed, 387; wounded, 1.582; captured and |regular armies of the United Stat bread a 


1,982. Fort Donelson, | war of 1861-65, accordi to a statement 
Tenn., February 14-16, 1862, killed, 466; wounded, | by the ‘Adjutant-General's office, was as? gliomas 
4,534; captured and missing, 13,829: pagregate, Killed in battle, 67,058; 
15,829. Shiloh, Tenn., A » 1,723: 
wounded, 8,012; capture 


ril 6-7, 1862, kille 


and missing, 959; re- | accidents, murder, etc., 24, 
‘ vtaed 10,694. Seven Days’ Battle, vi Fe ‘S eatin, 


rginia, June | total deserted (estimated) 


Db 
3,478; wounded, 16,261; | soldiers in the Confederate service who di of 
875; aggregate, 20,614. | wounds or disease (partial statement), {3s-none 
gust 21-September 2, 1862, | deserted (partial statement), 104,428. Number of 


and missing, 1,367; 


a 


»769. Number of United States troops 


30,218; Conf 
ver, Tenn., |} troops who died while prisone: » 25,976. sap 


LUNTEER SOLDIERS.) 


the National Home at Dayton, Ohio; Milwauk Wis.; Togus, Me.; on; 
Kan.; Santa Monica, Cal.; Marion, Ind.; Danville, i's Johnson City, Tenn, ean eene 


Springs, S. D. The aggregate number of members cared for is about 28,000. 
STATE HOMES FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 
STATES. | Location. STaATnS. Location. STATES. Location 
. ene RRA? en! 
aliforn'a...... Yountville Missourt....... St. James 
olorado....... Homelake Montana....... Columbus Falls }|OHl0........... { panied 
cence es eet Heights |! wepraska J Ronee Orewony. i... . Roseburg 
No puiatin’ ston Benseis or Pe NG, 3 
Tilinois.... 5... Quincy New Hampshire. Titon ] hode Gaara: of Belstot 
Indiana........ Lafayette New Jersey Kearny South Dakota.,.|Hot Springs 
es: Ra prs iy ye pero aabcytinens poo Vermont....... Bennington ~ 
-++...-|Fort Dodge ——||New York...... a ; - 
Massachusetts. . |Chelsea Oxford Washington pedir 
Michigan... .... Grand Rapids North Dakota. .|Lisbon Wisconsin, . aupaca 
Minnesota... .. Minneapolis lOklahoma,...... Oklahoma City Wyoming. |: 3 ‘Buffalo 
The United States Soldiers’ Home in the District Biank Li 
ir he ceri atts Vicar an conta ine on from the. Zee he Comat if ie 14 ee 
id elie In’ S- ‘ * 
- abled soldiers of the regular army, Home, Washington Di Os 


a 
- 


= 


a ES es 


-y 


n= 


- 


a ee a Pe 


ne 


United States—Troops in World War; Declaration of War. 883 


eS Te NE NSEE 5 SRE £8 SE IE iE a Nc ee NE Carl PIES OES, 
UNITED STATES TROOPS IN THE WORL 
(Figures, which are official, cover the Army, the dikes ef Shido ; 


Total Per Total Per 
Commis-| Cent. | Commis-} Cent Gaunin Gent. 
STatTE. sioned &| of - STars. sioned &| _ of STATE. sioned &| of 
Enlisted. | Total. Enlisted. } Total Enlisted. | Total, = 
Alabama......} 84,109] 1.78 ||Louisiana......} 76,581/ 1.61 ||P : 359,817] 7. 
Alaska........|- 2,096] .05 ||Maine... 2.220. $3032] > 760 |{phinppine Isl.. | 26;366| 286 
Arizona. ...... 12,470 $27 |)/Maryland. ;. 00. 62,034] 1.32 |/Porto. Rico..... 18,073 139 
Arkansas...... 70,314) 1.49 ||/Massachusetts..}| 198,692] 4.22 ||Rhode Island 27,809 :) : 
California... .::] 161)367| 3142 zs 5}. 3.48 ||Samoa......- ‘ 290] =. 0021. em 
Tie ees 45 path 1 ig +720 South Carolina, 63,109) 1.34 
haa’ x bs 2 15 ak 2, 
Connecticut....] 67,709] 1.44 3143 serena Somer Roots 1:90 ; 
Delaware.....:] 9,191] 120 184 i} 19 4.05 
Dist. of Col... 27,318] 61 Ted. 145 
Blorida. .......] 42.217] .90 : 112 : 130 
seorgia....... & [19 ||New Hampshire] 18,918] [41 ||Virginia. .2 10.2 91,623] 1: 
Guam... 6. ab 248 .005|| New Jersey....} 144,156] 2.84 ||Virgin Islands. . "59 * 601 
Hawail........ 9,536 -21 || New Mexico... 14,30: 31 ||}Washington.... 66,541) 1.41 
PORNO Scan oes “ 22,071 .47 ||New York..... 489,608} 10.16 |/West Virginia... 57,856] 1.23 
Iiinois........] 322,731) 6,84 ||North Carolina.}| 86,550} 1.83 |/Wisconsin...... 0,483} 2.55 
goa 2022) Ga] 9H [iScram Daores) coats) 68 (Neem ae | Tal 288 
AS Epes al : Ce ae = R 08 ||N id al y } 
Baxcuse, 81.265] 1.72 ||Oklahoma::‘!:| ~90:378| 1:92 / SNR ae Pe 
Kentucky...... 93,9: 1.99 |JOregon........ 43,138 .92 Total U.S. . .'4,727,9881100.00 
_ BURIALS IN PERMANENT AMERICAN CEMETERIES IN EUROPE (AS OF JULY 1, 1927). _ 
Capac- | Inter- Un- 
Name. Location, Acres. ity. ments, | Known. | known. 
Brookwood ....... Brookwood (near London), England. . 4 444 437 374 3 
Flanders Field ....| Wareghem, Belgium................ =o 368 367 346 st 
Meuse-Argonne ...| Romagne-sous-Montfaucon, Meuse.{ 130 14,146 14,146 | 13,689 457 
Oise- e@........! Seringes-et-Nesles, Aisne, France.... 32 6,16 975 5,369 606 t 
St. Mihfel........ Thiaucourt, Meurthe-et-Moselle..... 30 4,208 4,146 4,031 115 ' 
re ae ee Bony, Aisne, France... .....02.e06- 13 2,096 1,830 1,702 128 
Suresnes......... -| Suresnes, Seine, France...... aoe wales 7% 1,691 1,507 1,505 2 
Aisne-Marne. .| Belleau, Aisne, France.......0.+.066 34 2,348 2,266 2,022 244° 
256 31,461 | 30,674 | 29,038 | 1,636 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR 1914-18, TO ARMISTICE NOV. 11, 1918. 


ALLInBS AND gS okoenigs Against Cen-,Duration 
ASSOCIATES. | owers. tral Powers. | of War. 
Py eae 

28,1914jAug. 6,1914/4 3 4 

. 1,1914|Nov. 3,1914/3 7 3 

3,1914;Aug. 3,1914/4 3 8 

. 4,7914}April 7,1917|4 3 7 

. 23, 1914|Aug. 4,1914/4 3 7 

9,1914|Aug. 6,1914/44 3 5 

27, 1914/Aug. 23,1914/4 2 19 

, 1916] Nov. 23, 1916/3 11 19 

ee RSS May 23,1915/3 5 19 
te ee June 6,1915/3 3 4 

29, 1916|Aug. 27, 1916 6 10 

No 18 


ror 
_ 


The joint resolution of Congress, approved April 
6, 1917, provides ‘‘That the state of war between 
the United States and the Imperial German _Goy- 
ernment which has been thrust upon the United 
States is ‘hereby formally declared.” 

The existence of a state of war between the United 
States of America and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government was declared by 
joint resolution of Congress approved Dec._7, 1917. 

Russia surrendered Central Powers Dec. 16, 
1917; Roumania, May 6, 1918. 

Bulgari ered to the Allies Sept. 29, 
1918; Turkey, Oct. 30, 1918; Austria-Hungary, 
Nov. 3, 1918; Germany, Nov. 11, 1918. 

Peace treaties—(1918) March 3, at Brest-Litovsk, 
between Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey; (1918) March 7, between Ger- 

d Finland; (1919) June 28, at Versailles, 


many an 
ween Germ and Allies; (1919) Sept. 10, at 
be Germain, erween Austria and Allies; (1919) 


Nov. 27, at Neuilly, between Bulgaria and Allies; 
(1920) June 4, at the Grand Trianon, between 
Hungary and Allies; (1920) Aug. 10, at Sevres, 
between Turkey and Allies. 
U.S, PEACE PACTS WITH CENTRAL POWERS, 
(Memorandum by the Department of State.) 
“Treaty between the U. S. and Germany Restoring 


ALLIES AND 


ASSOCIATES. Powers. 
United States.}......+ss0-. April 6, 
Panama.. cate April 7, 
WA. o5> ss April 7, 
Stam). Fo cieteslos< we wep e oo July 22, 
LADGTIB. so: 4'u'0 «fue o o's w Sage ste Aug. 
CHANG) .bo nis 's bee eee pee ele Aug. 14, 
Bragils . 6.5 ce ake ree osdigenm Oct. 26, 
Guatemala, .. cfc. 6 cla cee ce als April 21, 
Nicaragua... 2.'v to. colette May 6 
AI. liemniets 6 oma oan July 12 
Honduras: shes. were eee 


By Central ;Against Cen-)Duration 
tral Powers. | of War. 


YY. <M.) Dy 
1917/1 7 5. 
1917]. 7 4 
1917|1 7 4 
1917|1 3 20 
97/1 3 8 
1917/1 2 28 
1917/1 0 16 
1918/0 6 21 
91810 6. 5 
191810 3° 30 
1918|0 3 23 


Friendly Relations signed at Berlin, Aug. 25, 1921; 


ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18 


i; ratif 


by the President, Oct. 21, 192i; ratified by Germany, 


ed at Berlin, — 


9 
“Treaty between the U.S. and Austria Establishing 


ode a | Relations signed at Vienna, 
8 


rat 
by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified 


Budapest, 3 


TmMAny Hesvorins a 
INSIGNIA FOR SHOULDER LOOPS. 


Silver stars for general officers, 1 inch in diameter. 

General—Four silver stars; Ltewtenant General— 
Three silver stars; Major General—Two silver stars; 
Brigadier General—One silver star. 

Colonel—A silver spread eagle, % inch in height 

hes between tips of wings. 

ea aenats Sotmnee=4 eaves oak leaf, 1 inch in 
height and 1 inch acr 


‘OBS. 
‘ajor—A gold oak leaf, 1 inch in height and 1 inch 


Captain—Two silver bars, each 
and 1 inch in length. Bars 

at Pe fog bige Alg silver bar, 34 
and ch in length. 

Second Lieutenant—One gilt bar, 14 
and 1 inch in length 

Chaplain. (1) 
1 inch in height. 


Chrtstian—A silver Latin 
(2) Jewitsh—A double tab 


inch in width 
inch in width 
inch in width 


cross, 
let 


inch a) 


bearing Roman numerals from 1 to 10, surmounted 
by ers equilateral triangles interlaced, all silver, 
1 inch in height. - 


884 Armies of the World. 


AVAILABLE MILITARY MAN-POWER OF THE. WORLD. 
(Revised by the United States War Department as of Oct. 1, 1927.) 


Man- 
Popu- Active Organized Un- Total Power 
3 Army. Reserves. | organized Military | in Pet, 
Country. lation . Heservess |. MancPower. |of Pop. 
In Europe: é : 
Bere deze halos afer Sie oo 831,877 a eis Be Bs ee ae 117,443 128,957 | 15.5 
more RO Boe oe oe oes 6,535,365 19,6600) flies bac 513,045 532,704 8.1 
Belgium* pareiaionalsts 7,874,600 65,700 695,700 314,400 1,075,800 | 13.6 
Bulgaria. sie bi! 5,484, 143 23,000 10,000 667,000 700,000 12.7 
Czechoslovakia* 13,613,172 120,000 | 1,509,700 475,000 2,104,700 15.5 
Denmark* , 5 3,434,555 15,355 125,000 300,000 440,355 12.8 
Estonta* . 1,120,000 17,000 27,000 127,000 171,000 15.3 
_ ~Finland* . 3,495,000 29.700 100,000 320,300 550,000 15.7 
France* . 40,922,300 662,600 4, 639, 009 700,000 6,001,000 14.6 
Germany 62,348,782 190,000 |. «| 8,600,000 8,700.000 13 .9 
Great Britain -| 45,226,300 |b. 154,500 "305, 830 5,676,010 6,136,340 13 .6 
Share SCD OSOULET a, 6,200,000 55,000 ioe 489 278,511 600,000 9.7 
pee SS] ABM | BSS Ts saca'| aOR? | a8aOR | 8g 
GE Statens acces siciel 4 ,80 2, - , : 
Tash ze ved J tee seucesooest 42,115,606 240,288 | 3,120:614 2,000,000 5,321,649 12.6 
Jugoslavia®, odesseéste| 12,017,323 117,000.| 2,075,000 |........... 2,192,000 18 .2 
Latvia* isoragals aid Wibia's) aes 6’ 1,845,000 18,000 20,000 203,000 241,000 13.1 
Dithwania®: =i; ...c.c60 0 2,203,000 20,000 ihe oy tienes 280,000 300,000 13.6 
Netherlands*. - 7,416,418 18,679 “330,396 370,000 719,075 9.7 
orway*.. 2,649,775 24,405 315,000 75,578 414,983 15.7 
Poland*.. 29,249,000 pe sy fr da eee 2,500,000 2,744,372 9.4 
Portugal* 6,033,000 26,200 430,000 500,000 es “15.8 
Roumania* . 17,393,000 266,500 |. ; 1,333,500 1,600,000 9.2 
Russia* . .. -| 146,300,000 698,100 - 800, 000 12,501,900 14 000,000 9.6 
[S/S bak Sera aires aa seer} 21,347,000 218.600 | 1,371, "000 760,000 2,349,600 11.6 
Sweden. Steps Ola cialis, o.dho% 6,053,562 13,000 675,000 60,000 748, 600 12 4 
poo iitzeriand*. Daas itere pitied 3,880,320 70,000 135,000 297,000 602,000 15.5 
Asia: 
PATROLS ee tahiti liSd de, c,0 ae old O00 COD Mian. cect t vee 665,000 665,000 9.5 
RMIT, sipiClco.c 4 aia ise vine dies 400,000,000 |c1,200,000 |..........|e14 ,000,000 15,200,000 3.8 
Lap ealprehhyave s Tere bre ee eees 318, Beery ei a@ 221,223 106,435 2,672,342 3,000,000 A) 
DegCliereta cr eis Ture Weis ic elelst elena es” STO Agree yor a Ors! cid eae eee lec = Shela) oes 
Sopan® AP iNets) sw dic'¥ aide odes 86. 000,000 210,000 | 1,698,000 5,432,000 re 340, 000 8.5 
Siam*.. cisco ee 9,618,000 25,000 85,000 730, 840, 0/000 8.7 
3 eee 4 7,500,000 90,000 35,000 540,000 ‘ 665, 000 8.9 
n ca, 
Abyssinla....... ++++{ 10,000,000 50,000 250,000 840,000 1,140,000 114 
20,637,797 OH tal MES Rete 1,866,088 1, 1388; 623 9.2 
Lh OAS IOe c 2, 500°, 000 SEG were et hn 281,850 5,000 11.4 
a Unton of South Africa...... 7,481,866 9,902 200,000 500,898 710,800 9.5 
n America: 
Argentina*®...............| 10,312,189 27,000 290,000 1,180,000 1,497,000 | 14.5 
BOUVIAFE. . 0. este ae eee ee 820,119 7 UU En es 110,000 117,500 4.2 
PORAAN Pts ve hia a! Cabos wie eas 6 2.5 
CADAGRr i Gaciiiecs,s 000 ed os 00 8.9 
MODMN GRE as adie bare vid's Weiss 16.2 
Colombla¥. csscsscocees, 4.4 
ee Ricae . : oe 
Eouadore....4..sseeeereesf 2,000,000 | 8,776 |... 2.22 6 6 
Guatemala*e 6.0 
Haltie.. .... cs. ks eeeese | 2,045,000 |g 2'700 | 222222277! res | 
Honduras*e . 6.7 
Mexico. ..... 86 
Newfoundlands...........] 258,425 |...¢...-- |... ec! 9.5 
Nicaraguae Sot neg 1g ‘8 
araguay*e..... ; 
Perus ye Weis eliese.a,« a 
a aCe Ripecaaisle satis s r > 10.9 
NETTIE OO ois. elsiere' 6 013 405 it RES 25,00 . 20,704 2: 
United States......... a3 118,628,000 134,914 288,440 |......-... le. 18,500,000 | 15 8 
PERU UBYG 20 ese lek occas ke 1,678,000 +300 ; 156,700 166,000 9.9 
tn Oceania 2,411,952 6,000 78,800 84,800 3.5 
Australia. ; 6,103,924 44,402 112,454 443,144 600, : 
New Zea “% 11395,815 22,560 26,084 83,356 132000 3 8 
*—Compulsory service. o—Eritish and Colonial iene Europe, 3 th 135 (59.8); Asia, 1,746,223 
units outside of India. c—Estimated. d—Includes cea nis 80,908 (2 84.5 (6. 8); Africa, 85,587 d. 5)5 
British troops in India. e—¥igures are for 1926, the 
atest available. s—National Military Police, | g—|,. Potal Organized Forces— (Per cent ot Jioeid potas 


in parenthesis) Europe, 20,350,664 (77.3); Asia; 
Gendarmerje—no active army, 3,670,658 (13.9); Amert 1,585, “Afri 
Total Active Armies—<(Per cent of world total in | 525,587 7 (2. oe ‘donna 308, 500 ebese he Os 4 a 


ESS SEO ONT EE eer nt see arn Uae 
INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 
(Headquarters, 1016 Munitions Building, Washington, D. C.) 
ma gPital—$5,000,000—paid in by Federal Govern- | Elevator Co., 


Cairo, te 
Line Officials: J. 'P, ating Manager, 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 


The United States Military Academy is situated 
on the Hudson River, at West Point, N. Y., 2 place 
rich in historical interest and made memorable by 
the treason of Benedict Arnold. The massive stone 
buildings rising grandly above the broad, winding 
river harmonize beautifully with the background o 
blue hilis to form an ideal location for this, the 
greatest military school in the world. The buildings 
and grounds represent & money value of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. 

The maximum authorized strength of the Corps 
of Cadets, excepting four Filipinos, is 1,374, ap- 

ted in number and from sources as follows: 4 from 
each State at large, 192; 2 from each congressional 
district, 870; 2 from each Territory, 4; 4 from the 
District of Columbia, 4; 2 from natives of Porto Rico, 
2; 122 from the United States at large, 122; 180 from 
pong J the enlisted men of the Regular Army and of 
the National Guard, in number as nearly equal as 
practicable, 180. Total, 1,374. 

Of the 122 from the United States at large, 2 are 
appointed upon the recommendation of the Vice- 
President, 20 are selected from among the honor 
ee te of those educational institutions which 

ve officers of the Regular Army detailed as pro- 
fessors of military science and tactics and which upon 
the determination of their relative standing at the 
last preceding annual inspection regularly made by 


ganizations for at least one year. 
Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
fil vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 


“may be designated one year in advance of admission. 


principal, a first alternate, who is entitled to ad- 
mission only In the event of the failure of the prin- 
cipal, and a second alternate, who is entitled to 
ion only in the event of the failure of both 
the principai and the first alternate. The selection of 
these candidates is left entirely with the Senator or 
Representative who has the vacancy at his disposal 
ana may be either by competitive examination or 
direct choice at the option of the Congressman. 
Each candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 
amination and none is accepted who has any defect 


or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 
service. In addition each candidate must pass an 
examination in the subjects of Algebra, Geometry, 
English Grammar, Composition and Literature, _a: 
History. However, graduates of first. clas% high. 
Schools and students at universities and colleges of 
recognized standing may submit educational cer- 
tificates which wil! be considered by the Academic 
Board, and if satisfactory may be accepted in lieu 
of the mental examination. 

The course of study is four years, during which time 
the cadets are under strict military discipline. The 
summers are spent in camp. Academic work begins 
in September of each year and ends the following 
June. Cadets of the first, second and third classes © 
not undergoing examinations are allowed — short 
leaves of absence at Christmas, and those who have 
successfully completed the third class course are 
allowed leaves of absence from about the middle of 
June to August 28. Tne course is largely mathe- 
matical and professional. The principal subjects 
taught are Mathematics, English, French, Spanish, 
Drawing, Drill Regulations ot all arms of the service, 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Electricity, History, Inter- 
national, Constitutional and Military Law, Civil 
and Military Engineering, Art and Science of War, 
Economics and Government, and Ordnance and 
Gunnery. 

The pay of a cadet is $780 per year and com- 
mutation of rations, at present fixed at 80 cents rer. 


— >, 


x 


Da 


day. The total is $1,072, which, with proper econ. “! " 


omy, is sufficient to meet his actual ni at the 
Academy. 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 
Upon graduation cadets are commissioned second 
lieutenants in the United States Army, with the 
exception of the Filipino cadets, who are eligible for 
commission only 1m the Philippine Scouts. - ; 

The total number of graduates, including foreign- 
ers receiving instruction under special Acts of Con- 

ess, from 1802 to June 14, 1927, inclusive, is 

225. The number of cadets in the Corps on July 

31, 1927, was 1,247. The Superintendent is Maj. 
Gen. Edwin B. Winans, U. S. A., and there are 
200 officers and instructors at the Academy, 

Detailed information as to the appointment and 
admission of cadets is contained in an attractively 
illustrated ate gest) a@ copy of which will be fur- 
nished, wit 
jutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


z 
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out cost, upon application to the Ad- _— 


eh. 
iss 
UNITED STATES PENSION STATISTICS. ee 
i Na 
YEAR , Soldiers) Widows ;Lotal on| Total Disburs. }; YesR ; Soldiers ; Widows |Total on; Total Disburs. y 
(Fise') oe Role on Roll. |Pen. Roll| for Pensions. ||(Fisc’I)| on Roll. | on Roll. |Pen. Roll} for Pensions. + ~ i 
$... | 131,649 | 92,349 | 223,998 | $25,785,009.44//1903...| 729,356 996,545 |$131,759,653.71 | 
1879... 138,615 | 104,140 | 242,755 | 33,664,428.92//1904...} 720,921 994,762 | 141,093,571.49 st 
1880... | 145,410 | 105,392 | 250,802 | 55,689,229.08|/1905...| 717,761 98,441 | 141,142,861.33) 
1881... } 164,110 | 104,720 | 268,830] 50,583,405.35//1906.. .| 701,48 985,971 | 139,000,288.25 
1882... | 182,633 3,064 | 285,697 | 54,313,172.05]|1907...| 679,937 967,371 | 138,155,412.46 
1883... 5, 97,616 3,558 | 60,427,573.81)|1908...| 658,071 951,687 | 153,093,086.27 
1884... | 225,470 | 97,286 | 322,756 | 57,912,387.47)|1909...| 632,557 946,194 | 161,972,703.77 
885... | 247.146] 97,979 | 345,125} 65,171,937.12||1919...} 602,180 921,083 | 159,974,056.08 
1886... | 270,346 5,43 5,7: 64,091,142.90)|1911...| 570,050 892,098} 157,325,160.3 
1887... | 305,29: 9,70! 5, 73,752,997 -08||1912...| 538,000 860,294 | 152,986,433.7: 
1888... | 343,701 | 108,856 | 452,557 | 78,950,501.67||1913...| 503,633 820,272 | 174.171,660.. 
1889... | 373.699 | 116,026 | 489,725 | 88,842,720.58)/1914...| 470,331 785,239 | 172,417,546.26 | 
1890... | 415,6 122,200 | 537,914 | 105,093,850.39||1915...| 437,448 748,147 | 165,518,266.1 j 
1891... | 535,821 | 139,339 | 676,160 | 117,312,690.50)/1916...) 403,1 09,57 59,155,089.92 F y 
1892... | 703,2 172,826 | 876.068 | 139,394,147.11||1917.. .| 359,935 673,111 | 160,895,053.94 oth: 
1893... | 759.706 | 205,305 | 956,012 | 155. 637 .94//1918.. .| 340,313 646,895 | 179,835,329.00 
1894. 754,382 | 215,162 | 969,544 | 135,986,720.17||1919.. .) 313,130 4, 222,159.292.00  * 
1895... | 751.456 | 219.068 | 970,524 | 139,812,294.39)|1920.._) 235,11 592,190 | 213,295,314.00 _ 
1896. 8.514 | 222,164 | 970,678 | 138,220,704.45//1921...| 257,731 566,053 | 258,715,842.54 
1897... | 747,492 | 228,522 6,01 139,949,717.35||1922...| 254,828 547,016 | 253,807,583.37 
1898. 8.511 | 235,293-| 993,714 | 144,651,879.89]|1923...) 253.605 39.75) 63,012,500.00 on 
1899. 754,104 | 237,415 | 991,519 | 138,355,052-95)|1924...| 248,049 525,539 | 229,994,777.00 es 
1900... | 752,510 | 241,019 | 993,529 | 138,452,130.65]|1925...| 244,65 512,537 | 217,150,612: i 
991. 748,649 | 249,085 | 997.735 | 138,531,483.84||1926. .| 245,879 | 248,302 | 501,72 207,844,348. va 
4902... ! 739,443 | 250,003 | 999,446 ' 137,504,267.99)!1927...| 245,866 236,317 ‘ 489,942 | 230,152,712.00 ay 
’ a 
Disburse , 1926, World War—Soldiers, 48; widows, etc., 17. vy 
bursements in year eee eg. car with | Indian War—Soldiers, 3.915; widows, 3,100. © 


were:—Civil War pensioners, $166,493,209; war with 
Spain, $57,232,829; others, $6,426,675. 

The number of pensioners on the rolls on June 
30, 1927, was: 

Civil War—Soldiers, 90,000; widows, etc., 212,642; 


, 49. 
: waar with Spain—Soldiers, 138,812; widows, etc., 


.547; nurses, 279. 
Regula 


a x Army—Soldiers, 13,085; widows, etc.; 
3,456. 


War with Mexico—Soldlers, 6; widows, 970. 
War of 1812—Widows, 17. ‘ 
In ‘the widows, etc., cases on the roll, June 30; 
1927, there were 8Y9 helpless children.) f . 
The k of Civil War pensions came In 1898, 
when there were 745,822 on the rolls. 
Pensions to victims and. survivors’ of the World 
War and their dependents are paid thro 
United States Veterans Bureau and information re- 
lating thereto will be found elsewhere. 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


The students of the Naval Academy are styled 
Three midshipmen are allowed for 
each Senator, Representative and Delegate in Con- 
gress, one for the Resident Commissioner from 
Porto Rico, two for the District of Columbia, and 
eats appointed each year from the United States 
at_large. 

In addition, one Filipino is allowed for each class. 
The appointment from the District of Columbia 
and fifteen each year at large are made by the 
President. : 

The selection of candidates, by competitive ex- 
amination or otherwise, for nomination for vacancies 
inthe quota of Senators, Representatives and 
Delegates in Congress is entirely in the hands: of 
Representative and Delegate in 
Congress having a vacancy; and all applications 
for appointment or inquiries relative to competitive 
examinations should be addressed accordingly. 
Two .examinations for admission are held each 
year, the first on the third Wednesday in February, 
the second on the third Wednesday in April. 

The law authorizes the appointment of 6ne hun- 
dred enlisted men each year, to be selected as a 
result of a competitive examination of enlisted men 
of the Regular Navy and Marine Corps, who must 
not be more than twenty years of age on April 1 
of the year they enter, and who will have been in 
the service at least one year by July 1 of that year. 

The law authorizes the appointment of twenty- 


five midshipmen each year, to be selected as a re- 


, Serve. 


sult of competitive examination of enlisted men 
of the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Re- 
Candidates must be citizens of the United 
States who are not more than twenty years of age 
on April 1 of the year in which appointed; who 
have been in the Naval Reserve at least one year 
by_July 1 of the year in which appointed. 

The competitive examination of these enlisted 
men is held on the taird Wednesday in April of 
each year. Candidates may also be accepted on 
certificate. 

An act of Congress approved June 8, 1926, author- 
izes that the number of midshipmen now allowed by 
law at the United States Naval Academy be increased 


'_ by 40 from the United States\at large, to be appointed 


‘practice in a vessel under 


by the President from amndng the sons of officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps of the United States who were killed in 
action or died prior to July 2, 1921, of wounds or in- 


Juries received or disease contracted in line of duty J 


AT ANNAPOLIS. 


during the World War; Provided, That one-half shall 
be appointed from among the sons of office's and one- 
half from among the sops of warrant officers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Army, Navy, and Marine 


Corps. 

All candidates, except 4 Filipinos, are required 
to be citizens of the United States and must not be 
less than 16 nor more than 20 years of age on April 1 
of the calendar year in which they enter, 

The course for midshipmen is four years. During 
the summer, midshipmen of the first, second and third 
classes go to sea for about three months. Midshipmen 
after graduation are commissioned as Ensigns in 
the navy, and occasionally to fill vacancies in the 
Marine Corps and in certain of the staff corps of 
the navy. r 

The height of candidates for admission shall not 
be less than five feet two inches, at the age of sixteen 
years, with an increase of one inch for each addi- 
tional year.or fraction of a year over one-half; and 
the minimum weight at sixteen years shall be one 
hundred and eleven pounds, with an increase of not 
less than three pounds for each additional year or 
fraction of a year over one-half, Any marked 
deviation in the height and weight relative to the 
age of a candidate will add materially to the con- 
sideration for rejection. Candidates must be un- 
married, and any midshipman who shali marry, or 
who shall be found to be married before his final 
graduation, shall be dismissed from the _ service. 
Hach candidate who has p: the required ex- 
aminations must, before being admitted as a mid, 


Shipman, deposit the sum of $100 to cover part of 


the cost of his initial outfit. 

After being admitted, he is credited with the sum of 
$250, which is needed in addition to the $100 cash 
deposit to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, 
textbooks, etc. This amount ($250) is deducted from 
the midshipman’s pay in montbly installments. Any 
midshipman may, however, immediately after enters 
ing the Academy repay this amount in full. 

Each candidate before admission will be required 
to sign articies by which he binds himself to serve 
in the United States Navy during the pleasure of 
the President of the United States Gneluding hig 
time of probation at the Naval Academy) unless 
sooner discharged. The pay of a midshipman is 
$780 a year. 

Naval Academy entrance literature may be ob- 
tained upon application to the Bureau of N: avigation, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C, 


THE NEW YORK STATE NAUTICAL SCHOOL, 


The New York State Nautical School, the oldest 
nautical school in the United States, was established 
in 1874, and is now under the contro! of the State 
Department of Education with a Board of Visitors. 

The students are instructed in dead-reckoning, the 


» Methods of finding the latitude and longitude by the 
_ §un, moon, planets and stars, the duties of a seaman, 


theoretical and practical marine engineering; have 
both sail and steam in 


steering, heaving the lead, in handling boats both 


_ under oars and ‘sail: the purpose being to fit young 


“Men to become officers 


in the American Merchant 
Marine. 


Applicants for admission must at the time of their 
examination be between the ages of 17 and 20 years; 
of normal size, of sound constitution, and free from 
all physical defects, must pass a ‘strict physical 
examination, must produce testimonials of character, 


Re must pass a satisfactory mental examination, must be 


 -Tesidents of New York State and have either a parent, 


_ have an inc 


or guardian who 


is a citizen of the State of New 
York to sign 


the necessary papers, and they must 


ation for a seafaring life and enter the 
School of their own iree will. 


Examinations, both mental and physical, are con- 
ducted on board the school ship. ‘Two years are 


required to complete the course and to obtain a 
diploma and certificate of graduation. The school 
year begins about Noy. 1,and is divided into the 
winter term, from Nov. 1 to May 1, during which the 
school ship Newport is moored alongside a pier in 
New York City, and ‘he time is devoted to both 
theoretical and practical instruct on;at the beginning 
of the summer term, from’ May i to Oct. 1, the 
Newport sails from New York for the cruise and 
the ent.re time is devoted to practical work. 

The Newport on the summer cruise usually 
touches at Azores Is!ands, Southampton, Plymouth, 
Falmouth and Gravesend, England; 


g kK; A 
ports; Gibraltar, and the Madeira Islands, returning 
‘ust. 


issued during the course. A dress 
are issued be each cadet, which become his property 


tlhe 


CENERAL CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, 
(Investment Building, 15th and K Sts., Washington, D. C.) 


Commissioner appointed by the United 
red K. Nielsen, Nebraska; commissioner appointed 
by Mexico, G. Fernandez MacGregor, Mexico; secre- 


‘tary appointed by the United States, Benedict M. 
SPECIAL CLAIMS COMMISSION, 


Commissioner appointed by the United States, 
Ernest B. Perry, Nebraska; commissioner appointed 
by Mexico, I, Gonzalez Roa, Mexico; pelvig d ake 
pointed by the United States, Noble Warrum, Utah; 


States: | English, Nebraska; secretary appointed by Mexico, 


Dr. Jose Romero, Mexico; agent appoin 

United States, Clement L.’ Bouvé, ryinede cane 
appointed by Mexico, Dr. Bartolome Carbajal y 
Rosas, Mexico, E 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, 


secretary appointed by Mexico, J. Aspe Suinaga; — 
e United States! 


Mexico; agent appointed pb th 
Clement L. Bouve, Maryland: 
Mexico, Sr. Lic. Don Aquiles Elorduy, Mexico. 


‘ ee ee ee ee ee 
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NAVAL EDUCATION SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(By the Bureau of Navigatiou of the Navy Department.) 


The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Depart- 
ment is charged with the training and education 
of the line ofiicers of the navy and all enlisted men, 
except those of the Hospital Corps. Each Staff 
Bureau is charged with the training and educatiqn 
of the staff officers, and the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery with the wraining and education of the 
members of the Hospital Corps. 


TRAINING OF OFFICERS—REGULAR NAVY. 


Midshipmen, when appointed, are given four 
years’ instruction in general and technical subjects 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Upon 
graduation they are commissioned as ensigns, or 
assigned by the Secretary of the Navy to fill va- 
cancies in the lowest commissioned grades of the 
Marine Corps or Staff Corps of the navy. 

Schools are maintained to give special instruction 
in various lines or post-graduate work in particular 
Subjects pertinent to the navy, to a certain number 
of officers who have the requisite qualifications, who 
show aptitude and who request the instruction. 
The following courses are in operation: 

War Coliege—Newport, R. I., one year: senior 
course for officers of command or flag rank; junior 
eourse for lieutenant-commanders and lieutenants 
with at least six years’ service as commissioned 
officers; correspondence courses for any officer 
ashore or afloat. A few Marine Corps officers and 
army officers take this course every year for a study 
of problems affecting their service branches. 

Army War College—Washington, D. C., one year. 
A few naval officers and Marine Corps officers who 
have completed the Nayal War College course 
attend this course each year. Special attention 
is given to problems affecting the joint manoeuvres 
of the army, navy and Marine Corps. 

Post-Graduate Work — Special post-graduate in- 
struction is given in the following: Engineering 
(mechanical, electrical, communication, steam ma- 
chinery, radio, internal combustion engines, aero, 
nautical, acoustical); ordnance (design, to oes! 
ballistics, explosives, metallurgy, fire-control); civi- 
engineering; naval construction and law. The 
courses are of two or three years’ duration. The 
first year of all courses is given at the Post-Graduate 
School at Annapolis, Md., and consists of prepara- 
tion and technical ground work. The preliminary 
course merges into the specialization course and is 
continued at the civilian institution which offers the 
best facilities in the given work. 

Special instruction is now given at the following 
universities: Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, and George Washington. 

Officers taking the law course do so at George 
Washington University and are assigned to duty 
in the office of the Judge Advocate General of the 
navy during their three-year course. 

Officers are selected for post-graduate work in 
engineering and ordnance five or six years after 
graduation, and in naval constructton and civi) 

ering one or two years after graduation. 
ors successfully complet the latter courses 
mstruction Corps 


, care and maintenance of the various types 


of torped 

le for such detail. 
a ee ay Fla.; eight months; train- 
ing in heavier-than-air craft; - graduates of the 


Naval Academy eligible for this course after com- 


pi sea duty; age limit thirty-one 
years, Lakehurst, N. J.; not to exceed twelve months; 
training in lighter-than-air craft; | midshipmen 
given ground instruction and ten hours’ flight train- 
ing before being commissioned. ) 

ical Instruction—N: ay Yards, Washington, 
D. C., and Mare ae, Cal.; abel pe ae finder 

cers, four weeks; long course cers, 

eg Selection confined to junior officers avail- 


this detail. 
Gyro Ya New York, N. Y. 
ee Nae tour fats months. Gunners 
() with gyro experience available for this detail. 


Correspondence Courses—Correspondence courses 
are issued to officers requesting them, as follows: 
International Law and Strategy and Tactics; Duties 
of Supply Officers and Pay Clerks; Navigation, — 


TRAINING OF ENLISTED MEN. 


The Bureau. of Navigation maintains the follow- 
ing Naval Training Stations: Hampton Roads, Va.; 
Newport, R.-I.; Great Lakes, Ill.; San Diego, Cal. 

The course of training of all newly enlisted men 
covers a period of eight weeks. Special stress during 


training is placed on (a) training a recruit properly 
to care fcr his person and property; (6) infantry 
drill; (c) pulling an oar; (d) swimming. If the 


opportunity permits, additional instruction is given 
in knotting and splicing and small arms practice, 

Upon completion of the eight weeks’ course, a 
certain number of recruits, selected on a competitive 
basis, are transferred to service schools for training 
in specialist lines. 

The others are sent to general service and their 
training continued for eight weeks, when they are'ad- 
vanced from the rating of apprentice seaman to sea- 
man second class or fireman third class. 

Service Schools—These schools are maintained to 
supplement the training carried out on board cruisin, 
vessels. Some schools are maintained for speci: 
training of petty officers in duties where facilities for 
ti oat are lacking. or inadequate; other 


r 
schools simply parallel the training activities afloat. 


\ 


Schools are maintained for training men in the ~—— 


following subjects: Radio material, general elec- 
tricity, gyro compasses, machine shop practice 
and operating engineering, coppersmithing, black- 
smithing, boilermaking, music, hospital service, 
pharmacy, aviation mechanics, aerography, tor- 
pedoes, optics, fire control, sound, submarines, 


aviation piloting, cooking, baking, and stenography.~ — 


Naval Academy Preparatory 


Class—Hampton 
Roads, Va., and San Diego, Cal. 


This is a special 


course five months in length, affording enlisted men 


an opportunity to prepare themselves for the entrance 
examinations to the Naval Academy. ; : 
Instruction is given under the supervision of 
officers specially selected for this work. 
The law permits the appointment of 100 
men annually to the Naval Academy, and throug 
these classes the Bureau of Navigation is able to ” 
practically fill the quota allowed. 


NAVAL TRAINING COURSES. : 
The courses are available to all mer of the navy 
and are furnished free of charge to any ship or 
station upon official request. There are three kinds 
of courses: (a) Rating courses, to afford men means 


by which they may qualify themselves for a par- — 


ticular rating; 
increase the skill 
aeademie courses, to further the 
of the individual. ; 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
have been established in the following universities; 
School of gone 
nD, 


* 
Northwestern University. The naval course at 
these universities is an elective one, and students 
enrolled in the course are given credit towards a 
degree for the successful completion of their nayal 
work. Instruction is gwen in the following subjects: 
Navigation, seamanship, ordnance and gunnery, 
naval ——— and operation, strategy and 
ternational law, 

marine engineering. The course is divided into 
two parts: The basic course, which corresponds to 
the hmman and sophomore years; and the ad- 


(0) general technical courses, to 


eneral education 
Total number of courses, 110. © 


vanced course, which corresponds to the junior and 


senior years. Students enroll for each course, but — 


the successful completion of the basic course is a 


uirement for enrollment in the advanced course. 
Bombers of awd aha oa* course Fete Eas 
unt O approximately ‘ 

Unltort 8, ? “| books are furnished free of 


‘teer Reserve upon graduation. - : 
wt Hrs lana, Aten Stuty periogs 
assigned during each wee! an 
ineariod on in accordance with approved syllabus. 


This syllabus covers primary courses for all en- — 


isted men, second: courses for non-rated men, 
pasatieed. courses ‘tor petty officer ratings, and 
courses for junior officers and for senior officers in 
the subjects of navigation, seamanship, ordnance 
and gunnery, engineering and Fae 
Study courses issued to the reg 
provided for the reserve force. 


of the men in naval work; (c) 


+ 


similartothat 


jon. ¢ 
ar navy are also 


communications and, 


] 


: M ; Hermon A. 
Ped péeeNell, 1906; Paul H. Manship, 1916: Charies 


\ 


/ 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
(Founded 1825. Headquarters, 109th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York.) 
The National Academy of Design and the Society of Ameritan Artists (founded 1877) were united 


April 7, 1906. All members of the latter organization then became members of the former. 


yi 


) 


1 Bs 
« 1888; Sidney E. Dickinson, 1927; Frederick Dielman, 


i 


William Thorne, i913; ‘Louis O. Tiffany, 1880! 


' Henry nson, 
, 1914; Charles Rosen, 1917; Edward F. Rook, 1924; 


"Aitken, 1914, Chester Bench’ igs, Stirlin 


', Frederick G. R. Roth, 1906; Lorado Taft, 1911; 


_ John Noble, 1927; Ivan G. Olinsky, 1919, 


Council—Cass Gilbert, President; Harry W. 
Watrous, Vice President; Charles C. Curran, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Hobart Nichols, Recording 
Secretary; Francis C. Jones, Treasurer. Bruce 
Crane, Charles S. Chapman, John ©. Johansen, 
Carl Rungius, Robert I. Aitken, and Henry Prellwitz. 

ACADEMICIANS. 
(The year named is that of election.) 

Painters—Wayman Adams, 1926; Karl Ander- 
son, George R. Barse jr., 1900; Gifford Beal, 1914; 
Cecilia Beaux, 1902; George Bellows, 1913; Frank 
W. Benson, 1905; Louis Betts, 1915; Edwin H. 
Blashfield, 1888; Frederic A. Bridgman, 1881; 
rnest L. Blumenschein, 1927; Roy Brown, 1926: 
George DeForest Brush, 1908; Howard Russell 
Butler, 1899. 

Emil Carlsen, 1906; Charles 8. Chapman, 1926; 
John E. Costigan, B. West Clinedinst, 1898: Colin 
Campbell Cooper, 1912; EB. Irving Couse, 1911; 
Bruce Crane, 1901; Charles C. he 1904. 

Elliott_Daingerfield, 1906; W. P. W. Dana, 1863; 
Charles H. Davis, 1906; Lockwood DeForest, 1898: 
Franklin DeHaven, 1920; Louis Paul Dessar, 1906: 
Charles Melville Dewey, 1907; Thomas W. Dewin 


Bessie Potter Vonnoh, 1921; Adolph A. Weinman, 
1911; Mahonri Young, 1923. 

Architects—Cass__—_ Gilbert, 1908; Thomas 
Hastings, 1909; William Rutherford Mead, 1910; 
Charles A. Platt, 1911; Charles Russell Pot 


ASSOCIATES. 

Painters—Ernest_ Albert, William Auerbach- 
Levy, William J. Baer, Hugo Ballin, Reynolds 
Beal, Hilda Belcher, B. A. Bell, Oscar BE. Berning- 
haus, Frank A. Bickness, Charles Bittinger, Mary 
Green Blumenschein, George H. Bogert, Adolphe 
Borie, Joseph H. Boston, Hugh H. Breckenri 8, 
R. Sloan Bredin, George #ilmer Browne, George M. 
Bruestle, K. A. Buehr, Bryson Burroughs. 

Dines Carlsen, John F. Carlson, Adelaide Cole 
Chase, Eliot Clark, Ralph Clarkson, C. C. Coleman, 
William Cotton, Louise Cox, Arthur Crisp. 

Francis Day, W. R. Derrick, W. H. Drake, Edward 
Dufner, John Ward Dunsmore. 

Barry Faulkner, William B. Faxon, Anna Fisher, 
Gertrude Fiske, John BK, A ae Will Howe 


M. Gaugengigl, Robert David Gauley, Lillian 

- (Miss), Howard Giles, William J. 
Glackens, Abbott Graves, Edmund Greacen, Frank 
Russell Green, Oliver Dennett Grover, Jules Guerin. 

Ben Ali Haggin, Lillian W. Hale, Phillip L. Hale, 

Tmin Hansen, William J. Hays, Albert Herter, 
Aldro T. Hibbard, Eugene Higgins, Victor Higgins, 
Howard L. Hildebrandt, Laura C. Hills, James R, 
Hopkins, Charles bd een Felicie Waldo Howell 
(Miss), Henry S. Hubbell, Erie Hudson, Frederick W. 
Hutchinson, William H. Hyde, Alphonse Jongers, 
Malvina Hoffman (elect). 

Wilson Irvine. 

Dora _ Wheeler Keith, Paul King, William Fair 
Kline, Hayley Lever. : 

Jonas Lie, Mary Fairchild Low, Marie D. Page, 
Jean MacLane (Johansen). 

Fred Dana Marsh, Paul Moschcowitz, Fred'k 
J. Mulhaupt, Jerome Myers, Raymond P- R. Weilson. 

Walter Nettleton, G. Glenn Newell, Spencer 
Nichols, John H. Niemeyer, Robert . Nisbet, 
Violet Oakley (Miss). 3 

Lawton Parker, Douglass Parshall, Henry Ww. 
Parton, William M. Paxton, Joseph T. Pearson ir4 
Ernest Peixotto, Van Dearing errine, Henry R. 
Poore, W. Merritt Post, Arthur J. E. Powell, Edith 
Mitchell Prellwitz. 

Ellen E, Rand, Julius Rolshoven. 

Emmet Sherwood, Amanda Brewster Sewell, 
William H. Singer, Leopold Seyffert, Howard E. 
Smith, Arthur P. Spear, Eugene Speicher, T. C. 
Steele, Albert Sterner. 
fe aa P. Thompson, Haffy A. Vincent, Edward C. 

olkert. 

H. M. Walcott, Harry F. Waltman, Everett L. 
Warner, J. Louis Webb, William Wendt, B..K. K. 
Wetherill, William J. Whittemore, Guy Wiggins, 


1883; Paul Dougherty, 1907; Frank Vincent Du- 
Mond, 1906. 

Lydia Field Emmet, 1912; Ben Foster, 1904; 
yea Franzen, 1920; Frederick Karl Frieseke, 


Daniel Garber, 1913: Edward Gay, 1907: W. 
Granville-Smith, 1915; Walter Griffin, 1922; Albert 
L._Groll,. 1910. 
. Hamilton Hamilton, 1889; Alexander Harrison, 
1901, Birge Harrison, 1910; Childe Hassam, 1906: 
Charles Hawthorae, 1911; Robert Henri, 1906; 
William H. Howe, 1897. 

Ernest, L. Ipsen, 1924; John C. Johansen, 1915; 
Francis C. Jones, 1894, 

William Sargent Kendall, 1905; W. L. Lathrop, 
907; Leon Kroll, 1927; Ernest Lawson, 1917; 
DeWitt Lockman, 1921; Will H. Low, 1980; Albert 
P. Lucas, 1927. 

Jean Mac Lean, 1926; Gart Melchers, 1906; 
Richard E. Miller, 1915; Louis Moeller, 1894; F. 
Luis Mora, 1906; H. Siddons Mowbray, 1891. 

Hobart Nichols, 1920; Leonard Ochtman, 1904; 


alter Palmer, 1897; Maxfield Parrish, 1906; 
DeWitt Parshall, 1917; Edward H. Potthast, 1906; 
He Prellwitz, 1912. 

Robert Reid, 1906; William Ritschel, 1914; 
H R. Rittenberg, 1927; Wiliam §. Robi 


Carl Rungius, 1920; Chauncey F. Ryder, 120. 
Eugene F, Savage, 1926; W. Elmer Schofield, 

1907; Aaron D. Shattuck, 1861: Henry B. ‘Snell, 

1906; Robert Spencer, 1920: Gardner Symons, 1911. 
Henry O. Tanner, 1927; Edmund c. Tarbell, 1906; 


elen M, Turner, 1921. 
Bop wy a Bosk ik, 1907; Douglas Volk 
oObdt. Fe, an oskerck, > ‘ouglas Olk, 
1899; Robert W. Vonnoh, 1906. 3 
___ Henry O. Walker, 1902; Horatio Walker, 1891; 
W. Watrous, 1895; Frederick J. Wa h, 
; C. D. Weldon, 1897; Carleton Wiggins, 1906; 
Irving R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick Ballard Williams 
19095, Charles H. Woodbury, 1907. 


Sculptors—Herbert Adams, 1899; Robert I. 


J. H. Freedlander, John Galen owed 
James L, Greenleat Gandscane: parchitest) H. Van 


C. Grant. La Farge, Frederick Law Olmstead 
S. B. P. Trowbridge, CG. Howard Walker, John 


» 1905; 
aughan Hyatt, 1922: Isador est 1909; Evelyn 


Niehaus, 1906: A, Phimister Proctor, 1904; 
Dana Gibson, Ernest Roth. 


pats Chabon At iat Pat soa beel ay LU 5 
; UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY. 

Chtef{—Herbert D. Brown; Asststant Chief—Wil- | Ratings—Donald P. Evans; Stattstics—George GC. 
liam H. McReynolds. Havenner; Labor-saving Devices—William BE. Mickey: 
Malogton aif 7"s- Organisation oo gs a Actuary Ruscell R. Reagh. 

n; cer 9—Her . Clerk— 
Administrative Audtt—Victor G. Croissant; ‘Du 2 Fridley. a any aac Se 


DD; 

iplica- 

of Work-——-Thomas F. Murphy; Efficiency Librarian—Gladys E, Weaver. 
———— neti 

MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES. 


| Mints—Philadelphia, Freas Styer, Supt.; San Assay in charge; New York, ; 
Francisco, Michael J. Kelly, Supt.; Denver, Frank | Beattle, Thos, Hatienay: Helen Menge weet 
tkaecy Gree: Carson City, Annie H. Martt at aa tone rat; Bal take, fuah Jone Ee 
ns ‘ «2 n,| 8. D., Ha . Stewart; 5 7 3 
Assayer in charge; New Orleans, Leonard Magruder, | May.’ es Cee Sh ce Oe ae 


pe. \ 
Engravers and Etchers—Timothy Cole, 1908. 
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MUSEUMS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM oF NaTuRAL HIsTORY—77th | JoMEL MANSION 


St. between Columbus Ave. and Central Park 
West. Open, free, every sy: weekdays, 9 A. M. 
to 5 P. M.; Sundays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M. 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF SaFETY—120 E. 28th St. 
AMERICAN NouMISMATIC SocreTy—Broadway and 
ee eke Open daily (except Mondays) 2 P. M. 


AQUARIUM—Battery Park. Open, free, every day; 
April-Sept., 9 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Oct.-March, 
10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 

Botanic GARDEN, BROOKLYN—Flatbush Ave. and 
Malbone St. (Empire Boulevard). Open dally, 
ree. 


BoTanic GARDEN, N. Y—Bronx Park, north of 
Pelham Parkway. Open daily, free. 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
CENTRAL MUsEUM—Eastern Parkway and Wash- 


Open daily, 10 A. M. to 4 P. M.; Sundays and 
holidays, 3PM. to 5 P.M. 

ISPANIC SOcIETY AMERICA—Museum and 

library, 156th St., west of Broadway. Opeu 
0 A.M. to 5 P. M. daily; Sunday, 1 P.M. to 5 

P. M. Reading Room open 1 P. M. to 4.45 P. M. 

daily, except day and Monday. 


(Washington's Headquarters) — 
Edgecombe Ave. and Teoh St. Tree. Open 
daily and Sunday, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—Fifth Ave: and 
80th-84th St. Open, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M,, the 
year through, except Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, when the closing hour will be 6 P. M. 
The opening hour on Sundays is 1 P. M. Free 
daily (except Mondays and Fridays, 25c.). 


MUSEUM OF THE AMURICAN INDIAN, Huye FouNp- 
ATION—Broadway and 155th St. Free. Open 
daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. (except Sundays and 
holidays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M.). 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SocmeTy AND MusEUM— 
Central Park West and 77th St. Open week days 
9 A. M, to 5 P. M., and on holidays, 1 to 5 P. M. 
Admission free. Closed during August, and on 
New Year's, July 4, and Christmas Day. 


Por CoTTAGeE—Poe Park, Kingsbridge Road and 
Grand Boulevard, Bronx. Open daily. 


Rooseve.t Housr—28 E. 20th St. Open week 
days, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; open Sundays, 1 P. M. 
to 5 P. M. Admission 25 cents, Saturdays and 
Sundays free. Free at all times to school children 
with teachers. 

VAN CORTLANDT Hovuse—Van Cortlandt Park, 
Broadway and 242d St., Bronx. Free (except 
Thursday, 25c.). Open daily, 10 A: M.to5 P. M. 
(Sundays, 2 P. M. to 5 P. M.). 

Zoo, BRONX—Bronx Park. Open daily, 10 A. M. to 
half hour before sunset. Free (except Mondays 
and Thursdays, 25c.). 

ZOO, BROOKLYN—Prospect Park. Free. Open daily. 

gt Cita PARK—Fifth Ave. and 63d St. Free, 

aly. - 


THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM IN BATTERY PARK. 
(By Charles Haskins Townsend, Director.) 


The Aquarium is reached by all elevated, surface 
and subway lines running to South Ferry. The 
building is open, free, every day in the year. 

The hours for visitors are: 9 A. M. to 5 P, M., 
April-Sept.; 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Oct.-March. 


containing specimens not on exhibition. 
buil is circular in form, with a diameter of 205 
feet. e largest pool is 37 feet in diameter and 7 
feet deep. During 1924 the space available for 
exhibits was increased by one-fifth. The exhibits 
include fishes, turtles, crocodilians, frogs, sala- 
Manders, marine mammals and invertebrates, and 


are both northern and tropical in character. There 
are usually about 200 species of fishes and other 
aquatic vertebrates on exhibition. The total number 
of specimens, exclusive of invertebrates and sone 
fry_in the hatchery, varies from 3,000 to 7,000. 

The fish hatchery, maintained as: a fish-cultural 
exhibit, produces yearly about one million young 
food and game fishes, which are afterward de- 
posited in New York State waters. 

The Aquarium is equipped for heating sea water 
for ge fishes in winter, and has a refrigerating 
lant for cooling fresh water in summer. Flowing 
resh water is supplied from the city water system, 
while the pumps circulate about 200,000 gallons 
of salt water daily. The pumps run day and night. 
The salt water tanks are supplied from a reservoir 
holding 100,000 gallons of pure stored sea water. 


NEW YORK ZOOLOCICAL PARK (BRONX ZOO). 
(By W. Reid Blair, Director.) 


The New York Zoological Park was founded in 
1895 by the New York Zoological Society, ~ ccien- 
tific corporation. The park was formall, opened 
Noy. 8, 1899. The grounds, many of the buildings, 
and an annual maintenance fund are provided 
the city. The remainder of the buildings and the 
animal collections are furnished by the society, 
which is also charged with the direct management 
of the park. 

The Zoological Park is free to the public on all 
days of the week except Mondays and Thursdays. 
Should Monday or Thursday fall on a legal holiday, 
admission to — ge, igre ie erst The 
opening and closing hours are . until one- 
halt hour before sunset. On pay days admission 
for adults is 25 cents, and for children under twelve 
years, 15 cents. The park embraces a tract of 
264 acres. It contains thirty-five acres of water, 
and its land consists of heavy forest, open forest 
and meadow glades, in about equal proportions. 
The park is about one mile Jong and three-fifths 
of a mile wide. 

The principal buildings are the Elephant, Lion, 
Primate, Zebra, Large Bird, Reptile, Antelope, 
Ostrich and Small Mammal Houses, and the Aquatic 
Bird House. The principal open-air inclosures are 
the Bear Dens, Flying Cage, Pheasant Aviary, the 
Eagle and Vulture Aviary, Wolf and Fox Dens, 
Burrowing Rodent srigrices Beaver Pond, Duck 
Aviary, Wild Fowl Pon and Mountain Sheep Hill. 
The most valuable and important mammal collec- 
tions are the apes, baboons and monkeys, the lions, 
tigers and leopards, the zebra and wild horse collec- 


tion, the antelopes and deer, the bears, and the huge 


mens in the ee «pee! ae, eine Cd 
rhinoceroses an potami. 
living birds in ithe ontozital Park is the 


largest and most varied to be found anywhere in 
the world. The collection of birds of paradise, in- 


cluding the rare bluebird of paradise, and the col- _ f 
lections of parrots, parakeets and lories easily rank ~ 


among the finest of their kind. 

On May 25, 1922, the National Collection of 
Heads and Horns, for which a special museum build- 
ing had been erected by the ait of ten members 
of the Zoological Society, was dedicated and opened 
to the public. This collection is now displayed 
free to the public ‘in memory of the vanishing 
big game of the world.’’ Both the collection and 
the building to contain it are quite unique and the 
collection is almost complete for all the hoofed, 
horned and tusked animal ped of the world. 

The total value of the building and collection is 
more than $500,000. 

In 1927 the census of the collections in the park 
was 554 mammals representing 201 species; 2,001 
birds of 804 species; and 341 reptiles and am- 
phibians, representing 74 species. Total number 
of specimens, 2,896; total number of species, 1,079: 
The attendance of visitors for 1926 was 2,331,421. 

Routes to the Zoological Park—Automoviles— 
Lenox Avenue north to 145th Street; across Harlem 
River to 149th Street, continuing. to top of hill, 
turn left at Mott Avenue; thence north along Franz 
Sigel Park to Grand Boulevard and Concourse 
thence along Grand Bouleyard and Concourse 
i Lata ne pd ete lie oe to 
the right and continu o the park. poe 
Seventh Avenue Division, Bronx Park train to 
end of the line at 180th Street and Boston Road 
entrance to the Zoological Park. xington eh 
nue Division, East 180th Street train to 177 


line at 180th Street, 


Street and change to Bronx Park train to end of 


‘a= 


WR iad 


and 113th Streets, which is now the C 
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New York City—Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 


The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine in 
the City and Diocese of New’ York (its legal title) 
was Incorporated in 1878 and its cornerstone was 
laid in 1892. The generous contribution of funds 
from the church and general public in 1925 and the 
resumption of construction on a large scale promises 
its completion within ten years. 

In the spring of 1925.a public appeal for the 
$15,000,000 needed brought more than $8,000,000 
in cash and pledges. The Rt. Rev. William T. 
Manning, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese, announced 


' at Easter that additional commitments from re- 


sponsible groups made the total ‘assured’ more 
than $10,000,000. 

In May work was begun on the nave, the founda- 
tions for which had already been built, and on the 
foundations for the west front. It is_ estimated 
that the nave will cost $5,600,000, including archi- 
téct’s fees, and will be finished in 1929. 

The foundation stone of the nave was laid with 
formal ceremonies on Noy. 9, 1925. The baptistry, 
which is the gift of the Stuyvesant family, descend- 
ants of old Peter Stuyvesant, was complete in the 

autumn of 1925, except for interior decoration and 
the installation of the font. Its cost is $281,000. 

Before the commencement of the nave, west 
front and baptistry, the Cathedral and auxiliary 
purines represented an outlay of more than $5,000.- 


The grounds cost $884,315; the foundation, $319,- 
989; nave foundation, $375,973; choir and crossing, 
$2,201,859; chapels, $1,250,000; choir school, $166,- 
000, and deanery, $113,402. 

When finished, it will seat 10,000, with accommo- 
dations for several thousand more standing. Its 
dimensions are thus expressed in figures: 


Gt Ares (GGUaTO £606) i o..505 cseieheceecseee 109,082 
Of Length: Feet 
Western Towers (square). .-..i.......0.e008 50 
DN EURa a Retsete Ohare SIRS Lar las: oN ford) 0 9/2 Vie!) val cave. 0 iS 9 225 
PROG TG robe cates 6 Mele pie oo Mele phe twcee 100 
MO tes ete teac eit S/o cia iaterdalsvGls’ ble ies! bie v/cle 170 
iA AVIOUL'S CHANEL tosis cobs Ualccec cease 56 
“PUTA ESUES 3) 9 ee ak a 601 
Of Width: 
West Front (including buttresses)........... 220 
'* "Nave and Aisles (exterior). ..............5. 132 
PLANSEDESCEXLCTON) Sek. a a ty Cov aw sey os 315 
TNAUGRUINECLION). aialaeaivliek xalvh.s ccvescuavsecee 56 
PRICE EACH) et ahs dle hic Succle hed eee a mylene 34 
MEVORBIQw tah Urs be. tee rea ect eee seater tues 100 
BE MOM Ary erecta lec (U ie sis otis s Nee Cave ee Sas 56 
PASENDLN AMOR Y cists whee chit a kts plela (ate Cos Sipe bee Cs 20 
Of Height: 
IWCHUGPIL CE WORS atts ace Midcislgecpemts nee 265 
Tuidee OFS VE.AOO?. . 5). ce bon Mewaldiea cee 175 
Nave Vaults (above floor).................. 130 
Shoir es ee ahaa’ aliclioann, cs niece ire 127 
| Crossing ‘* PIM a sierals SEN Cation sn eee 200 
Benita MOWER mie: Mint). Lets <t0 tao tok nash 400 
The charter was granted in 1873 by the Legis- 
lature. Acting upon it, the second Bishop Potter 


had secured sufficient funds between 1886 and 
Oct. 31, 1891, to purchase from the Leake and Watts 
Orphan Asylum the land between Amsterdam 
Avenue and Morningside Park and Bevwnen 110th 
ose. The 
rounds comprise 11% acres and cost $850,000" 
esides the Cathedral proper other buildings costing 
about $1,000,000 have been erected on “the Close. 
ae ape ate een 6 eae whee che oS the 

oir School, e Syn ouse, about 50,000 
and St. Faith’s House. bie 


The architects of the Cathedral have been George 
L. Heins and C. Grant La Farge from July, 1891, 
until Mr. Heins's death in September, 1907; Mr. 
La Farge from that latter date until the completion 
of the Choir in April, 1911, and Cram & Ferguson 
from then on to the present time. Besides these, 
in the Chapels of Tongues, as the seven chapels 
are known although some of these are as commodious, 
as many individual churches, are the works 0: 
Heins and La Farge (in two), Henry Vaughan (in 
three), Cram & Ferguson (in one), and Carrere & 
Hastings (in one). 

The prevailing style of the architecture chosen 
is French Gothic. The loftiest features of the 
west front are the two towers which will rise to 
a height of 265 feet and the great central tower 
above the crossing of the nave and transepts. 
The latter will consist, when completed, of a square 
lantern carried up from a square crossing in two 
stages the second bret 60 feet square and giving 
an interior height of 235 feet from the pavement 
to the tower vaulting. 3 

The material is Peekskill golden granite, faced 
inside with buff Indiana limestone. 

Besides the architect features, present and 
planned, there are already many works of art and 
carvings installed within the building. The Potter 
Memorial Pulpit is one of these. This is made in 
Knoxville marble, designed by Henry Vaughan, 
executed by John Evans & Co. of Boston, and cost 
$30,000. The Eagle Lectern of bronze was the gift 
of Mrs. James Herman Aldrich. _ 

The choir stalls, rising in four tiers on either side 
of the Choir proper, are of carved American oak, 
The canopies are copied from those in the Chapel 
of Henry VIII, in Westminster Abbey used as the 


Chapel of the Knights of the Garter. The finials of the ~ 


stalls are figures, twelve great musicians and com- 
posers of church music. The high altar is white Ver- 
mont marble. The statue of Our Lord, the central 
carving in the reredos, is 7 feet high, and those of 
Moses and St. John the Baptist are 6 feet 5 inches 
high. The great rectangular panel in the lower part 
of the reredos is filled with a rare Spanish embroidery 
of arabesque design, 200 years old. 

The eight great columns in a semicircle around 
the sanctuary are among the marvels of the 
Cathedral. They are approached in size only in 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral in Leningrad. The shafts in 
light gray granite from Bear Island, near Vinal 
Haven, in Maine, were quarried as monoliths and 
turned on a special lathe which itself, specially 
built, cost $50,000. After many attempts it was 
found the weight in the centre was too great for 
any stone to withstand and the contractor obtained 
permission to make the shafts in two pieces. The 
lower stone in each is 38 feet high and weighs 90 
tons. The upper stone is 17 feet high and weighs 
40 tons, the total height between base and capital 
being 55 feet and the weight 130 tons. Each column 
cost $25,000, exclusive ofthe cost of erection. 

The organ, seen in the upper arches on either 
side of the.Choir, contains 7,000 pipes and a chime, 
connected by electric wires with the console located 
in the gallery on the south choir screen. The console 
has four manuals and two octaves of pedals, 106 
speaking stops, 31 couplers and 33 pistons. It was 
built by E. M. Skinner Company of Boston and was 
the gift of former Vice President Levi P. Morton 
and Mrs. Morton. 

Perhaps the most sentimental interest centres about 
the Barberini tapestries. These were woven in the 
first half of the 17th century on the papal looms 
founded by Cardinal Barberini, under the patronage 
of his uncle, Pope Urban VIII. They were presented 
to the Cathedral by Mrs. Elizabeth U. Coles. The 
price said to be paid for the twelve was $45,000. . 


, ; Area Height Height Length 
COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS OF CATHEDRALS. | Sq. Feet. | Exterior. Interior. Mixtarior Cont Abie: 
DA Sn a oe eee aed Sertnaretnarnae 

448 150 718 100 
400 150 430 60 
400 130 601 56 - 
355 153 500 60 
512 145 511 41 
| i | Bb |g 
350 100 
Antwerp, Belgium. . 0: 397 130 500 
Chartres, France. . 68,260 378 122 507 33 

_ Notre Dame, Pari 64,108 204 110 390 45 
York, England... .. 800 198 99 486 51 

» St. Paul's, London. . 59,700 363 89 460 40 

' $t, Patrick’s, New York 57,768 339 112 332 48 
Winchester, England... 53,480 Was 78 556 35 

FE 985 270 © 124 483 40 
46,827 404 84 473 35 

46,000 225 101 511 35 

47,000 215 70 517 34 

+40 271 82 482. 39 

36,494 235 80 522 33 
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“= 
THEATRES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(Figures in parentheses are those of Fire Department as to seating capacity.) ie 


Roatomy. ct ae 8 600), oy Pes Rie St. 
Aeolian th Ave, & h St. 
Al Jolson's ( (unt) 926 7th mare 
Alvin (1,387), 244 W. 52d St. 

Ambassador ee »200), 215 W. 49th Si 
American (re o5). Sel Gs teh). B60 W. 424°St 
Apollo (1, 168) 
Apollo (i, isn 308 W. iesthe St. 
Arena (953), See Ce). = 8th Ave. 
Astor (1, 131), 153 
Atlantic Garden ‘att 7 Re 

W. 44th 


Cam 5), So. hide 49d St., near B’way. 
Capitol ‘ies ,624), 1639 B’way 
Carne arnegle ie 680), ae 7th A 

t ve. 
Central (922), 330 W. 47th St. 


Century (2,890), woot i, Sar P’k W. & 62d St. 
Fase’ a 568) Sth A’ 


Coliseum g. 
Colony (1,900), 1681 B'way. 

Columbia (1, 319. oe 7th Ave. 
Comedy (682 42d ee 
Cort (1,043), 


Edyth ‘Totten (2 ints 247 W. 48th St. 


St. 
Forty-Highth St. 969), 155 W. 4th oy 
pee St. (stb, Whe W. 14th S 
(1,323), Roof Sivek Bayes) (860), 


Forty-Fourth St. 
216 W. 44 

Forty-Ninth (708) 231 W. 49th St. 
rty-Second St. (1,258), 162 E. 42d St. 

Fulton (ot , 206 W. 46th St. 

Galety (808), 1547 B'way 

Gallo (1,400), 254 W. 54 

Garrick (537), 63 W. 35th St. 


Geo ; Gohan g 111), 1480 B'’way. 
Globe ti +416), 1 


55 B’way. 

Gotham (2,600) 38210 B'way. 
Grand (a. 11), 255 Grand St.? 
Grand ‘a House (1,906), 261 8th Ave. 
oe, uare (1,800) 6th Ave. 

ch Villag ngs (97) 2 218 W. 4th St. 
Suita (914) 245 

at aay in ( rosy e 2 "ay, bet. 53rd & 54th Sts. 

pee sari) 887 1887 tgp 

im Grand dd. roe is e. 125th St. 
Flarlem ouse if ,734), 209 W. 125th St. 
Boece Mise cate 
Hapins Gay. 153 W, 49th St 
Hurt & G 139 W. 44th 

aise bY (1,755), pre W. 125th St. 


‘The total number of theatres in Greater New York is 414, which includes shows where movies make up 
pumber 286, not including Pasa in the paragraph above. 


some of the Late 
The movies h 


Public aatiee si number 279; and cabarets, 15! 


ahs total seating capacity of the places of amusement Is over 1 ,000,000. 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 


Headquarters, 45 Rose Street, New York City. 
Nattonal Secretary, Atnold Petersen. Zditor, Official 
- Organ, Weekly People, Olive M. Johnson. 
National Executive Committee—R. W. Stevens, 

“Juntington Park, Calif.; J. P. Johnson, New Haven, 
A, Cohen, Chicago; A. L. Waterman, Rox- 


Tefhe Plage gt), rvtag 2 a et 

Tving Place rvin idth St. i 

Jefferson (1,898), 1th 

John Golden 800) W vsath a ’ oad B'way. S 

Klaw (800), 25F W. 45th St. i 

Knickerbocker (1,412), 1396 ae RBI P 

Liberty (1,202), 234 Ww. 42a 8 f 

Lincoln (854), 58 W. 135th § ‘ 

Lincoln Square (1,539), 1947 BF way. \ 

Little (600), 238 W. 44th St. \ 

Loew's Elghty-Sixth ot G 450), 162 E. 86th St. 

Longacre (1,619), 2 . 48th St. 

Lyceum 950), Tio W. eth St. 

ue le (1, , 213 W. 42d St. 

Madison al era, (23,000), 828 8th Ave. \ 
ajestic (1,400), f (1, P00). 600 W. 185th St. f 
eee ad, 2 (1-800), Bow. Ww. g24e St. wea 

pera iy 6), 313 th St. 

Mancttala ee 202, Ne 7th St. 2 

Martin Beck 189) SW aoth st. oe) 

Masque (79), Gee Phin St. vt 

Maxine aik, “Gab, ee Ws on St. { 

Mayfair Cy 156 pei tg 8 at 

Mecca, (1,9: . 

Metrop sto viz House 6, 3.808), 39th St. & B'way. Vue 


e Hundred of bade Twenty-Fifth St. (1, as 165 E. x 
One Hundred and Sic ae St. (1,809), 132 w. IF 
Palace (1,733), 1564 B'w: ny 
Paramount fk 528), 1489 Broadwad eof 
8 al (1,612), 199 Bow wery. ry 
use (879), 141 W. ‘ 


oF 
9), 104 yet: 9th Bt 
Proctor’s rate Ave. (1,406), , 
Proctor’s Twenty-Third St. i 190), 14, Ww. 7S St. 
Proctor’s ee st. dd, 42), 154 E. 58th § 7 
Proctor’s 86th St. (3,160), »yexington Ave. & Souk, St. iia 
qeehic (901), ig Wed d St. ¥. 

Rialto GL. $60), 201 ag f ‘ 
Ritz (94. 3 
Rivoli A 122) 1620 B y * ae 
Roosevelt (1, ios), dosh Bi, & 7th Ave, ; Lay, 


187 B'w 


Sel n (1,067) 229'W. 42 
Sheridan (2,512 


State (3,600), 

Stoddard (1 473), 2431 | Be way. 

Strand (2,989), 1571 B’way. 

Thala Ge (1,411 “eth are & B’way.s 
halia (1, ety 


es Square 057), 2 

Town Hall (1 476) ia) W. ad Bt. , 
Vanderbilt 771), 148 W. 48th St. 
Victo 4), 233 oy. "125th St. 
Ween 4101 ( 
Wallack (770 
Warner's on 86 
W. Asa 


‘< 
a 
Ze 
aos 
oe 


Kville (1,165), 157 E. 86th St. 
Fouad ef 145 ode Sixth Ave, 


, Mass.; Mrs. Wm. N. aesne be oa 
ap : Butterworth, hee eres N. J E. De Lee, 
Troy. Goerke, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Zavells, ‘philadelphia: Geo. B. Sargent, Tacoma, 

Theo. Fey ol Wp Detroit. Mich} Wet 
ual, Bridgeport, Con j i 
Mass.; J. 1 rvanich, New York Clty. 
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Marriage and Divorce in New York State. 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Marriages in New York State in 1926 numbered 
¥ as against 


» .120,965 (10.7 per 1,000 population) 
\ 115,296 in 1925 (10.3 per 1,000 population). 


Divorces in the State in 1926 numbered 4,674 


0.4135 pei 
4611 in 1925 (0.4131 per 1,000 population). 


In addition to the divorces, 964 marriages were 
annulled in New York State in 1926 (0.085 per 1,000 


population). 


r 1,000) population) as compared with 


Divorces in previous years: (1896) 1,270; (1906) 
2,069; (1916) 3,269; (1922) 4,137; (1923) 4,272: 
(1924) 4,622. 

All persons under 2) years of age who wish to 
marry must file notice with the license officials 
5 days in advance, and they must present certificates 
or other evidence of date of birth, before receiving 
the license. This law went into effect October 1 
1927. 


ABSENCE FOR 5 YEARS NOW A GROUND FOR DIVORCE. 


~. The New York ae diab by sees Betsey 
March 25, 1922, amended the act relating to domes- 
tic relations by adding this section, which took 
effect immediately: 

Dissolution of marriage on ground of absence— 
A party to a marriage may present to the Supreme 
Court a duly verified petition showing that the 
husband or wife of such party has absented himself 
or herself for five successive years then last past 
without being known to such party to be living 
during that time; that such party believes such hus- 
band or wife to be dead; and that a diligent search 
has been made to discover evidence showing that 
such husband or wife is living, and no such evidence 
has been found. i 

The court shall thereupon by order require notice 
of the presentation and object of such petition to 
be published in the same manner as required for 
the publication of a summons in an action in the 
Supreme Court where service of such summons is 
made by publication; such notice shall be directed 
to the husband or wife who has so absented himself 
‘or herself and shall state the time and place of the 
hearing upon such petition, which time shall be not 
less than twenty days after the completion of the 
publication of such notice; and if the court, after 
the filingsof proof of the proper publication of said 
notice and after a etter d and proof taken, is satis- 
fied of the truth of all the allegations contained in 
the petition, it may make an order dissolving such 


marriage. 
NEW LAW ON ANNULMENT. 

The New York State Legislature, in 1923, passed 
an act, signed by: the Governor May 21 and in 
immediate effect, amending the Marriage Law as 
‘follows: 

Section 1. The Civil Practice Act is hereby amended 
by adding a new section at the end of article sixty- 
seven, to be section eleven hundred and forty-six-a, 
to read as follows: , 

§ 1146-a. Conditions attached to maintenance of 
action to annul. a marriage. An action to annul a 
marriage may be maintained in either of the fol- 
low: cases: 

1. Where both parties are residents of the State 
when the action is commenced. - 

2. Where the parties were married within the 


State and the plaintiff is a resident thereof when 
the action is commenced. 

3. Where the parties, having been married with- 
out the State have become residents of the State, 
and have continued to be residents thereof at least 
one year; and the plaintiff is such a resident when 
the action is commenced. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immedately. 

ALIMONY AND CUSTODY OF CHILDREN. 

The Legislature of New York passed and Gov. 
Smith signed April 1, 1925, an amendment to the 
Civil Practice Act, relating to the custody and main- 
tenance of children, and support of plaintiff in action 
for_divorce or separation. 

The new law, which took effect Sept. 1, 1925, says: 

“Where an action for divorce or separation’ is 
brought by either husband or wife, the court, except 
4s otherwise expressly prescribed by statue, must 
give, either in the final judgment, or by one or more 
orders, made from time to time before final judg- 
ment, such directions as justice requires, between 
the parties, for the custody, care, education, and 
maintenance of any of the children of the marriage, 
and where the action is brought by the wife, for the 
support of the plaintiff. 

“The court, by order, upon the application ot 
either party to the action, or any other person or 
party having the care, custody and control of sald 
child or children pursuant to said final judgment or 
order, after due notice te the other, to be given 
in such manner as the court shall Presctibe, at any 
time after final judgment, may annul, vary or modify 
such directions, or in case no such direction or direc= 
tions shall have been made, amend it by inserting 
such direction or directions as justice requires for 
custody, care, education and maintenance of any 
such child or children or for the support of the plain- 
siff in such final judgment or order or orders, 

‘But no such application shall be made 2 
fendant, or any other person or party having 
care, custody and control of said ‘infant or infants, 
unless leave to make the same shall have been pre- 
viously granted by the court ye arass made upon or 
without notice as the court its discretion may 
— ping oe Lhasa ge be the court of 
Satisfactory proo at justice requ that 3 
application should be entertained.” ste see 


de- 
the 


1926 AMENDMENTS TO N. ¥. STATE MARRIAGE LAW. 


Marriages under sixteen years of age. Any 
marriage in whick the man is under the age of six- 
een years or in which the woman is under the age 
of fourteen years 1s hereby prohibited. Any town 
or city clerk who shall knowingly issue a marriage 
license to any man actually under the age of sixteen 
years or to any woman actually under the age of 
i4 years, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and on 
conviction thereof shall be fined in the sum of one 
hundred dollars for each and every offonse. In 
effect, Sept. 1, 1926. 

Another amendment pipe a written contract 

' of marriage signed by both parties and at least 
two witnesses who shall subscribe the same, stati 
the place of residence of each of the parties an 
witnesses and the date and place of marriage, and 

_ acknowledgec by the parties and witnesses in the 
manner required for the acknowledgment of a 
abe hea of real estate to entitle the same to be 

; recor ed, provided, however, that all of such con- 
tracts o aeeee must in order to be valid be 
acknowledged before a judge of a court of record. 


Such contract shall be recorded within thir 
Gays after its execution in the office of the td 
Department of Health, and a copy thereof shall be 
filed within thirty days a‘ter its execution in the 
office of the clerk of the county in which the mar- 
riage was solemnized. In effect April 29, 1926. 

Another amendment corr town or city clerks, 
before issuing a license, get from each of the 
parties a statement in the following words: “) 

ave not to my knowledge been infected with any 
venereal disease, or if I have been so infected within 
five years I have had a laboratory test within that 
period which shows that I am now free from 
ae from any such disease.” Jn effect, Aprtl a 


bn api rater tg 

emnized by *‘a justice or judge of a co: 

or of a municipal court, a police justing Ofte yuieoe 

or & justice of the DenoG; except that justices of the 
10,000 


' SHIPBUILDING IN THE 

In 1925, shipbuilding in the Empire State employed 
aN average force of 9,560 wage earners. of 

Vessels launched numbered 189, of 58,640 gross 
tonnage, as against 152 in 1923, 103 in 1921, and 
267 in 1919. : 

Steam vessels launched in 1925 numbered 14, of 
6,514 gross tonnage, as compared with 16 in 1923, 
19 in 1921, and 78 in 1919. 


» 


gross tonnage, 
| 1921, and 35 ih 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


Motor ships and sailing boats wi Uxili 
aunched in 1925 numbered 65 gtor 62), of OSs 
- Aompared with 38 in 1923, 21 in 
No sailboats w I re 
canon reatcee without auxiliary power were 


Wages paid in 1925 to workers in ship yards totaled’ 
$15,715,783, and the vessels built were valued. at, 


o 


marriages may be sok. 
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Nobel Prizes; French Academy. 5.8 


bee ALFRED B. NOBEL PRIZES. 


The Swedish scientist A Nobel, inventor } those who had mostly contributed to the benefit of 
of dynamite, died in 1 i306. ueathing § 000, ‘he 
the interest of which should este ping $6 000.9 Re ee doe Peay Oreeae IE. 


ye ee 


d 
te | 


: 
A “YEAR. Physics. Chemistry. Medicine. Literature. Peace. 
4 i901..,;W. OC. Réntgen (@) J. H. van't Hoff|E. A. von Behring|Re F. A, Sully-/H. Dunant ey 
4 Prudhomme (F.) Fr. Passy (F.) 
: 1902...|H. A. Lorentz Sood E, Fischer (G.) Sir Ronald Ross|Th. Mommsen (G.)|/E. Ducom mun 
Z P. namie (D.) (E.) Swi.) 
e A. Gobat Swi. 
“ 1903..,)H. A. Becquerel|S. A. Arrhenius|N. R. Fins enjB. Bjornson (N.) |Sir_W Ri OSremed 
t F 7 (Dane.) (ey 
. P. and Marie Curie 
= 1904 . ./Lord Rayleigh (E.)|Sir_ Wm. Ramsay|I. P. Pawlow (R. - Mistral (F.) Institute of Inter- 
Echegaray (Sp.)|_ national Law. 
é 1905,..|Ph. Lenard (G.) A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) i. Sienkiewicz (P.) eee = Sutt- 
e us. 
d 1906.../J. J. Thomson (E£.)/H. Moissan (F.) Cc. <te AoA : Ra-|G. Carducci (1.) Th, Roosevelt (A.) 
cs mon y Caja cs ) 
1907...j;A. A. Michelson|E. Buchner (G.) Os. GA. Paes R, Kipling (1.) E. mee Beet i) 
, enault (F. 
‘ *1908.../G. Lippmann (F.)|E. Rutherford (&.) oh Ehrlich (G.) R. Eucken (G.) K : SP Arnoldson 
4 E, Metchnikoff (R.) eee ) 
- F. Bajer (Dane). 
1909... : seston) 1) W. Ostwald (G.) |Th. Kocher (Swi) |Selma Lagerlof A. M. F, Beernaert 
- Braun (G (Swe.) B. 
: Baron de Constant 
é 1910.,.j/J. D. van der Waals}O. Wallach (G.) ‘A. Kossel (G.) P, Heyse (G.) pa Peace Bureau 
] 1911...]W. Wien (G.) Marie Curie (F.) [A. Gullstrand|M. Maeterlinck bt eS Sider et 
‘ad we, e us 
* 1912... My) haley Daléniv. Pr generd A. Carrel (A.) G. F iauptmann min Root (A.) 
1913...}H. K. Onnes 2) i Werner (Swi.) on Richet (F.) R. Tagore fees) H. re Ray ®.) 
b 1914...|M. yon Laue (G.)|T. W. Richards(A.)|R. Barany (Aus.) |Not awarded Not awarded. 
1915...) W. = mage &) R Willstatter (G.) Not awarded. Romain Rolland|Not awarded. 
1916...|Not awarded. Not awarded. Not awarded. Verner Heidenstam|Not awarded. 
we. 
5 1917...|Prof. Charles G. |Not awarded. Not awarded. K.Gjellerup(Dane.)|International Red 
Barkla (BE. Pe. er ae Bg: Cross of Geneva. 
1918...;M. Planck (G.) Prof. F. Haber (G.) od awarded. W'drow Wilson(A.) 
" 1919.. JJ. Stark (G.) Not awarded. Dr. Jules Bordet(B) cartspi Ieteler (Swi.) 
i 1920.. jC. a Guillaume WaltherNernst(G.) ae A. Krog h|Knut Hamsun (N.)|L. Bourgeois (.) 
f ane. 
= ao o>: Hinstein(G.)|Fred’k Soddy (E.). nét awarded. Anatole France (F.) ae -H. Seo 
Lange 
©) 1922...|Niels Bohr (Dh.). .|F. W. Aston (E.). .jA. af i - os J. Benavente (Sp.). |F. Nansen .) 
eyerho 
A 1923.../R. A. Millikan (A.)|Fritz Pregl (Aus.) ure F. iy — W. B. Yeats (Irish) |Not awarded, | 
* an.) an 
4 ire a ME MeLeod 
x 4924, .. re oh Siegbahn|Not awarded. Ww. Einthoven (D) ory ) RO Yel: civiaeeyeopeanes 
Ww 0: , 
1925...|Jas. Franck (G.) Richard Zsigmondy G. B. Shaw (E.) Aristide Briand (F.) 
Gust. Hertz (G.) (G.) Mercy Stresemann 
1926...|Jean B. Perrin (F.)|T. Svedberg (Swe.)|Johan Fibiger (Dh.)|Signora G. Deledda|C. G. Dawes (A.) 
a es eNe) igen ‘ts Svi.A-Chambetiain 
= 1927... |Arth. Compton (A.) Dr. J, Wagner Jau- Ludwig Quidde @. o> 
, ann Ol Ts 3 Tegg (Aus.) Ferd. B nm (F.) B 
Wilson (E.) 


ee Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Dae. Bengalese; Can., Canadian; D., Dutch; ts Danish: 
E., x. Engilshe » French G., German; I., Italian; N., Norwegian; P., Polish; R., Russian; Sp., Spanish; Swe.. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


1920.,...|Joseph Bedier...... Paris, 1 
....|Louis Chevrillon. . -|Ruelle “(Charente 


SASS : 1922....|Pterre de Nolhac.. “| heetpeees 1359. 
P: 1922....|Georges Goyau..... Orleans, 1869. 
1923....|Henri Bremond..... Aix-en-Province, 1865. 


1923....|/Chas. C. A. Jonnart.|Flechin, 1857. 
1923..../Georges de Porto- 


arcel Prevost. .... a Piste pare ee $4 aber te 1849. 
2S Rat A pen Sil eae 1 ...|Edouard Fstaunié... on, 
hal L; . {Nan 1923....)/Henri Robert.......{|Paris, 1863. 
Pras de 1s Goma ar He 1924. |‘! |Camille Jullian |: .‘!|Marseilles. 1869. 
19: Georges Lecomte. . .|Macon, f 
1924 Emile Picard...,...|Paris, 1856. 


1924... |Albert Besnard. ....|Paris, 1849. \ 
1925....|/Duke de la Force|Dieppe, 1878. 
(A Ft ens a 


ee ...{Louis Bertrand. . A iseereei 1866... - 
«(Pa Vualeryy”. . «sos ette, 1871. af 
ior 1. /Abel Hermant...... Parks: 1862. 


1927....|Emile Male.,......jCommentry, 1862. 
27....\Louls Madelin......|Raonl’Etape, 1871. 


Advertisements—Paper—Novelties - 


Charles F. Hubbs & Co. 


383-389 Lafayette Street 
New York City 


PAPER) | 


Since 1855 


Seeks ne 


Greater New York Distribu- 
tors of the Well 
NIBROC KRAFT Towels. 


Known | 


-,vonderf ul 
7 ° Instrument. 
seo! thing yet. 
P Nine separate ar- 
@ ticles in one. Everybody delighted with 
it. Oad, curious and interesting. Lots of pleasure 
as well as very useful. It is a double Microscope 
for examining the wonders of nature. It is also 
an Opera Glass, Stereoscope, a Burning Lens, a 
Reading Glass, a Telescope, a Compass, a Pocket 
Mirror, and a Laryngoscope—for examining eye, ear, 
nose and throat. It is worth all tke cost to locate 
even one painful cinder in the eye, Folds flat and 
fits the pocket. Something great—you need one, 
Catalog for ONLY 35e or 3 for $1.00 foctpald 
Catalog for or or . 
JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 869, RACINE, Wis 


BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 


smoRceny 
Pee 38 Hr sR 


Protection against Burglars, 


and of 
De’ uxe Catal Se it st 

$i.sbe Sti an Eopresens Cope ON 
anal Molster (Gp aes Syartride ae Et 10% 


Johnson Smith & Co. -« Dept. $69. {e320 Wis. 


KU KLUX KLAN EXPOSED 


Sensational Disclotene of the Hood- 
ed Terror, pase about the Ku 
Klux Klan told in clear, fearless 
manner. Book tells all—How it 
started and was suppressed in 1871— 
The New Ku Klux Kilan—How Or- 
ganized—How Members Are Enrolled 
—Oath of the Kian—Questions for 
Candidates “ikcege Ge of the Order—Obedi- 
ence—Fidelity—Pledge of Loyalty—Ku Klux Klan 
and the Masons—The Jews—The Masons—Real K. 
of C_ Oath—The Negro Ku Kilux Klan, etc., etc. 
Latest ona Incst complete book on the Klan pub- 
lished. ce 35c. postpaid. Stamps or coin. 

JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 869, RACINE, Wis, 
Pa Ses ieee ace nteieseiee neers asthe ltt Becbeicteesebe ok Nhe 


Boys! BOYS! 


BOYS! 


thle YOUR VOICE 


Into a trunk, under 
yathe bed or any- 

e where. Lots of fun 
% fooling the teach- 
er, 


policeman or 


Fails. A 16-pa: 
course ,on ventriloquism, the Ventrilo and 
our 550-page catalog of novelties, tricks, 


Seibert 66., Dept, 365, RACINE Wie, 


> ee 


ee es, ae OD 
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Advertisements—Boxing Lessons 


Boxing Holds Out Dazzling, Alluring, 
Rich Rewards to Ambitious Lads NOW! 


» Why grind out long hours daily of hard, monoto- 


salary? 


forge rapidly 


method 


“ Have you the salt and spirit, the grit 
and ginger and the gumption to grasp 


Gs it? BOXING! The most exciting and 
1g thrilling pastime of the century! Strike 


+ out for the BIG STAKES, my boy, and 
-- this plan will show you how to reap 
@ bumper crop cf thousand dollar bills. 


t Learn scientific boxing the Jimmy De- 
im Forest way—it’s the quickest way to 
2 big pay. In-twenty weeks you are 
= personally coached by mail in all the 


a secrets of Ring Strategy which made 
‘ol Jack Dempsey World’s Champion and 
er: (King of the Ring. ‘Thirty-five years of 
7 relentless study, of never-ceasing ac- 


ft has been your good fortune to read. J] 
you. are receiving less than $: a-week it ig 
your plain duty you owe to yourself and 
your loved ones to rush the coupon and 
send for this marvelous, beautifully illus- 
trated book. If you want Swift Suceess, 
that ‘‘Something’’ that means the Turning 
Point in a fellow’s fortunes, the magic, 
lightning change that transforms you cron 
a mere nickel-grubber, eternally worri 

about paying your bills, to a fellow who has 


— = — = = ee 


JIMMY DeFOREST BOXING COURSE. 
1 347 Madison Avenue, Box 3728, New York City | 


| Gentlemen? 1 
_. Bnolosed find 10 cents, for which 
E please send me your book ‘‘The Golden ] 
© Age of .Boxing,’’ without obligation on 


ne omy part. ] 
ye | ] 
a WAMC. ce ccc ccc rcereccascorrerssesevesesed 


. i ‘ ] 
BE Cltyacvcede ocr scernerysiesStAate.-.+..are. 


GebeSteeuidicsddsotveceeeds ccmetmetescstec 


_ nous work at a small pay job! 
Are you satisfied with your present 
Is your future secure? 
If you are dissatisfied but eager to 


Fortune, become a Boxer. 
amateur can master the Science of Box- 
ing with the aid of this proved by-mail 
in 20 weeks, 
fat purses for each bout. Boxers have no worries. 
luxury, are free all day to enjoy the comforts of life—always the idols 
and heroes of an admiring public. 


Young Man! The JIMMY DeFOREST Boxing Course Cffers the 
Most Brilliant Cpportunity That Ever Came Into Your Life! 


The most fascinating and snteresting books 


ahead to Fame and 3 


A raw * 


and can command 
They live in 


tivity, are packed into this wonderful 
20 weeks’ course! From this wealth of 
experience you are given the cream, the 
secret methods that make your opponent 
a sorry figure. Because you are drilled 
in Ring Generalship, you become a 
clever, hard-hitting, perfect puncher of 
phenomenal power, leading you on to a 
noble; clean-cut victorious champion, 
the envy and admiration of all who wit- 
ness the masterful manner by which you 
win super-success.- (Space prevents giv- 
ing the whole story, so send the coupon 
below for this thrilling book: 


“The Golden Age of Boxing” 


everything he wants for himself and loved 
ones with all the luxuries of life—then put 
the coupon in the mails BEFORE YOU DO 
ANOTHER THING. .Act on this GOLDEN 


MOMENT RIGHT THIS MINUTE and the . 


Golden Age of Boxing will open wide your 


eyes with the staggering possibilities of huge © 


money-making that is now_staring you in 
the face, Mail the coupon NOW! 


JIMMY DeFOREST 
BOXING COURSE 


347 Madison Ave. 
Box 3728 
New York City 


This Amazing 
Book Will Open 
Your Eyes. 
Send for a copy 


TODAY! 


895 
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THE QUICKEST, CHEAPEST FORM 


. Advertisements—M iscellaneous 


“We can supply Literal (75c each), In- 
terlinear ($2.00 each), Parallel Text 
($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Transla- 
tions ($2.00. each) of.Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also’ Translations of other Ancient and 
Modern Classics. We can also supply 
any. Dictionary: published, including the 
well-known Students’ French, German, 
Italian’ and Spanish two-part’ Diction- 


CAN make 2a 
good penman 
of you at your 
home during 


eahete Bey live Rape now aries; at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Span- , 
oorly you now write. 
Beautifuily Illustrated Bool: 


§ ‘‘How to Become 
a Good Penman”’ 


ish-English, English-Spanish Dictionary, 
at $3.50 postpaid. Cash with order. 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING COMPANY, fne. 
76. Fifth Avenue (near 14th-St.), New York City 
‘and specimens q 

of Henmsunsnlp FREE! Issues 
(Your name elegantly written. on a s 


card if you enclose stamp for 
postage.) WRITE TODAY. Address 


F. W. TAMBLYN 
407 Ridge Bldg.. 
Kansas City, Mo.. U. S. A. 


The most valuable offer ever 
made by a publisher. Ten issues 
of ‘THE PATHFINDER for only 
* 10 cents! The liveliest, most unique and 
most. entertaining American weekly mag- 
azine. Full of wit, humor, information, news 
events, special features, excellent fiction, etc, 
Once you read THE PATHFINDER you 
will never do without it. Take advantage of 
this limited offer today. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER 
Dept. 239 Washington, D.C. 


OF ADVERTISING 


Speed up your sales. with circular letters to your cus- 
tomers, old and new. Bring new trade into your store. 
A weekly or bi-weekly bulletin reproduced on the 


e e 
Lineograph Duplicator 

gives you 1000 exact copies of your hand-written or 
typewritten letter in almost no time. Your stock 
will move twice as fast if you use this inexpensive, 
bersuasive advertising. wit ‘ = 

Write today for FREH CATALOG 
and full particulars. 


THE LINEOGRAPH CO. 
66 Reade Street NEW YORK CITY 


A PERFELT NOSE 


Shaped :at gas 
home _ while 
you sleep. 
Rapid, _Pain- 
less and Safe. 
Th ANT 


= UNEOCRRPH DWLCATORES 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of 
Music in America—Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete, 


NOSE = 
JUSTER is the Genu- 
ine, unique» and most _ 
adtiiaelae sa comfortable Nose Sup- 
porter abso- Rain 
lutely Guaranteed. Highly ss 
recommended by Physicians. 


Beginners or advanced players. O : 501 

Write.fors FREE booklet. weekly, Illustrations make everything iiss 

“Nature’s Way. to Happiness” Only ‘expense’ about ‘2c ‘per’ day ‘to ‘cover cost 
of postage and music used. Write for FREE. 


The ; ANITA Ca. AO & BOOKLET which explains everything in full. 


‘Dept. W-4, 629 Springfield Ave,” Winer Amertcan School of Music, 81 Manhattan Bldg... 


Ne de Feb. "23 CHICAGO 


ee a ae eee 
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ASTHMA 


Vapo-Cresolene makes a stfong appeal to those afflicted with Asthma or Hay 
Fever, because the little lamp, used at night, is at work vaporizing the soothing 
remedy while the patient sleeps, and the difficult breathing is quickly relieved. 
A patient calls it a boon 
to sufferers from Asthma. 


‘‘Used While 
You Sleep’’ 


Cresolene has been recommended and used with great 
success for forty-five years for the relief of coughs, in- 
fluenza, bronchitis, spasmodic croup and whooping cough. 


Sold by Druggists 


Send for descriptive booklet. 
Write for booklet 10, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt St., Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
New York. Montreal, Canada. 


TRADE MARK Pat. Aug. 17, 1920 
An Instantaneous Tooth-Filling—A Wonderful Toothache Remedy 


Relieves Ache, Closes Cavity and Prevents Further Decay 


DENT-ZEL-ITE carefully put tn the cavity will remain for weeks and at the same time keeD the 
tooth from aching, or if aching when applied, relieves it almost Immied{ately. A marvel of relief 


until gl ling con be secured. 
This preparation is free from anything injurious to the teeth or gums, It does not blister the 
mouth or skin, and can be used under all conditions with confidence, 
Can be used for Children with Absolute Safety 
Sold. by druggists or mailed on receipt of the price, ASC 
Prepared only by the LENOX MFG. CO., 484 SIXTH AVE,, BROOKLYN, N. -¥. 


4,000 MASTER SPEECHES 
4,000 15-Minute oe speeches, orations, essays, debates, addresses and lectures on 


the following subjects; Finance, Education, Religion, Political and Social Occasions; 
Speeches for Banquets, Church Societies, Club Talks, Reunions and Anniversaries, 
After-Dinner Talks, Noonday Lunch Talks, Debates for all occasions, 150 Stunts 
200 Stories and Toasts. 250 Speeches for Lions, Rotary and Kiwanis, etc. 460 for K. of 
P., Masonic, I. O, O, F., Elks, K. of G., American Legion, Bankers, Dentists and Doctors, 
1,600 School speeches, Cost 10c to 15c each, 10 Volumes of Speakers Library $3.89. 
1000 HIGH SCHOOL DEBATES / 
Over 1,000 Debates for High School Debating Classes. Wecan furnish debates on ay 
uéstion your school is debating. We prepare debates and speeches to order. WRIT. 
ior list. (State Managers Wanted.) 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS SOCIETY. Devt. W. Box 304. _ Harrisburg, Pa. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
LABOR SAVING WORK MODELS 


MACHINERY Ary for 
for ee Y : 4 INVENTORS 
MANUFACTURERS © | ‘ 


Citcular & Certified Guarantee 


Tel. Beekman 8921 Men 


BERNARD & HELLER, 275C Water St. 
= New York City 


b on Request 


‘GILSON 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS REPUTATION 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


An unexcelled remedy for Coughs and 
Hoarseness. Give grateful relief in the cough 
of Bronchitis, Asthma, and Lung Troubles. 
Clear the voice for singing and speaking. 
Free from opiates or injurious drugs. 


At druggists or by mail, 15c, 35c, 75c, $1 per box. (Not sold in bulk) 


BROWN’S 


Saponaceous’ DENTIFRICE 


A superior Tooth Powder. At Druggists or by Mail, 30c per Bottle. 


BROWN’S Vermifuge COMFITS or Worm 


Lozenges 


Safe and sure in eradicating worms, so harmful to children. 
At druggists or by mail, 30c per box. 


BROWN’S Household PANACEA and Family LINIMENT. For Chills and 
Colic. Externally for cuts, burns, bruises and stiff joints. 50c. per bottle. 


JOHN |. BROWN & SON, Dept. w., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


School Books of All Publishers, also College 
Books, new and seconéhand, at reduced 
prices. We can save you much money on 
your school-book bills, especially if you can 
use secondhand books. If you live near New 
York, call and personally select the books 
you want, Visit our Bargain Counters. There 
is no school or college book published that we 
cannot furnish. TELL YOUR FRIENDS. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(Near 14th St.) 


THE MIDGET SLIDE RULE 
Ly) 


will instantly add, subtract 
multiply, divide and solve 
proportion. More thar 
110,000 used in offices, 
Shops, stores Gi 
schools. Freight 
rates, profit. inter- 
est, percentage 
problems solved. It 


Made of aluminum’ 
with the engine-divi- 
ded. scales. on. white 
celluloid, and will give 
years of service. Diame- 
ter 4 inches, Send for cat- 
(Pat. 1-17-22) alogue. Price with Pocket 
> p,cerrying Case and Instruc- 
tion Book, $2,00, cash or Cc. O. D. Your 
money! back if Bo are not satisfied. 
SLIDE RULE CO., Stuart, Fla. 


aids in mathematics. - 


Qian Schoo Book METS Eng 


We Make Over 
70 Styles ~ 


Catalog illustrates, 
describes. = 


G. A. SARGENT CO. 


138 E. 35th Street, New York City 


Dieges & Clust 


Mfg. Jewelers 
15 JOHN STREET 


Nic 


NEW YORK 


Class Pins—Athletic Medals— 
Cups—Badges—Lodge Pins 
Catalogue W Free on Request 


/ 
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LEARN TO DRAW! 


Commercial Art and Cartooning 


No Correspondence 
—Right at Your 
Finger Tips 


COMMERCIAL | Anillustrated art book 
4 yee)6hUL cH) 6comple e with instruc- 

a tions and explanations 
as to how to make 
illustrations for books, 
advertisements, etc. 
Gives full particulars 
as to how to become a 
CARTOONIST. It 
gives art instructions 
at a glance, which en- 
ables those inclined 
to art to become 


5 Book bound in flexi- familiar with the nec- 
4 bleimitation leather, essary lines to perfect 
“7 gold edge, postpaid their art ambitions. 
4 et. $ Easy methods. Ex- 
pe (C.0.D. plains Elementary 
7 17c extra). e Drawing; Still Life; 
A Peny Ink, Charcoal 
a and Crayon Work: Cartooning, etc. Not a 
LY. correspondence course. ALL IN THE ONE 


BOOK, at the small sum of $2.00 postpaid. 
Send for This Valuable Book Today 


OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 
37A ROSE STREET NEW YORK 


— 


i tanine* 


eee 


ty 


Pie OLB 


Cover of this book furnished by 


Sutphin Paper Co. , 1. 


PAPER and CARD 


Tel. Spring 9351 439 Lafayette St. 
NEW YORK 


+ 


ee 


atl 


) *>8 HANDIEST 
Poe CALCULATOR 


NEW POCKET, SIZE 
Does work of large $100 machine 
and véry simple to operate. 
ADDS 39 
SUBTRACTS 8 — 
ViDES. . TOTAL COST 


Why Pay More? 
Is GUARANTEED for 5 years. 
Made of steel. No upkeep. No 
repairs. Everybody who figures 
needs one. 


A SPEED RVE 

Positively hope LO . BS? PEI Se 

actical calculator on the market. ew Tria 
Cie price $2.3 . Send money order or pay 
postman when machine is delivered. ($3.50 
Cash outside U. 8. Supply, imited. ORDER 
TODAY. ents apt A HOLT DIS- 
TRIBUTING CO,, Box 19, Woodbine, Penna. 


ULTIPLICATION | 
Division 
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HOW TO PAINT SIGNS | 
and SHO’ CARDS 


Anyone Can Learn 


Easy Money at Once 
—Equipment Fur- 
nished to Start 


Learn the BIG PAY 
fascinating work in a 
jiffy! Complete in- 
struction book, is 
worth its weight in 
gold. TELLS ALLin 
asimple way. Alpha- 
bets, Colors. HOW 
TO MIX PAINTS. 
Show Cards, Window 
Board and Wall Signs, 
Ready Made Letters, 
Gilding, Silk Screen 
Process, TRICKS OF 
THE TRADE; also 


Book bound in flex- 
ible imitation leaths 
er, goid edge with 4 
ball bearing Show 


Card Pens, sent Post» 
gives 100 Alphabets 


paid for g 
(Cc. O. D. 
17c extra)sg Vg and designs. 


Greatest Book of Its Kind Published 
Thousands of Satisfied Customers 


OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 
37B ROSE STREET NEW YORK 


DEAF? 


HEAR 


with the tiny 


LITTLE GEM 
EAR PHONE 


Smallest hearing 
device. The Won- 
der of the Age. 


CAN BE WORN 
WITHOUT HEADBAND 


By use of radio principles, scientifically 
perfected, insuring clear, positive hearin 
at home, church, theatre and radio, all 
these pleasures can be yours. Try our 
auto ear massage, used to stop head 
noise and improve hearing. Expert ad- 


vice without charge. 
Call or write for booklet, 


GEM EAR PHONE CO., Inc, 


47 West 34th St, New - York 
Room 806 W.A. 


if 
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NEW VEST POCKET 


ADDING MACHINE 


: mem ADDS, SUBTRACTS, 
Rongereeioim MULTIPLIES, DIVIDES. 
' scree New Model in Leatherette Case. 

seers rae néeod B- rn SNOT A TOS, 
i Se | Guaranteed 5 yrs. a 
MSMCRZESASESE2E) Nrade of steel and indestruc. 
} ° tible. Million dollar capacity. 
| Fits pocket. Will not make 
mistakes. So simple child can 
operate it. Everybody should 
carry one for figuring. 


FREE 
RIAL 


Bi-3 


[sraYaYaTayntat 


BABY CALCULATOR SALES CO. 
Dept. 30, P.O. Box 1118, Chicago. Ill., U. S. A. 


() Am enclosing $2.50, send addingmachine prepaid. 
() Sendadding machineC.O. D. $2.50 plus postage. 


How to make 
smart, stylish 
clothes 


Write for big commission and| 
exclusive territory proposition | 


You can now learn easily and quickly, 
right in your own home, by a wonder- 
fully simple method, how to plan and 
make all your clothes and save half 


bis ear a ad 


ee ee a 


on everything. 


The Woman's Institute will teach 
you how to put so much style into 
every garment that nothing will ever 
appear “home-made.” You will be 
proud to wear it because you will 
know it is as smart as anything in the 


shops, 
: Write for Free Booklet 


| Mail the coupon today for Free Booklet, 
“Making Beautiful Clothes.” It tells what 
the Woman’s Institute has done for 250,000 
other women and girls and how it can help 
you to have prettier clothes and earn $20 to 
$40 a week at home in spare time. 


ETPPERP AS eee eneneedserenneaspansseeataspenrasacnece: seseneeesees 


: Woman’s Institute, Dept. 70-B, Scranton, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send 
me @ copy of “Making Beautiful Clothes,’* 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
which I have marked— 
0 Home Dressmaking Millinery 
(J Professional Dressmaking at Cooking 


Make Secret Investigations 
Earn Big Money. Work home or travel.’ 


Excellent opportunity. Experience unnecessarya 
Approved as a@ correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of New York 


Particulars FREE. Write, Dept. A.W. 


Jeaeeeeeesooscasaseseroerevesoressecosesosesed 


“ AMERICAN DETECTIVE 
Oy Gbleane state whether Mira or idisay TRAINING SCHOOL 
rs 2186 Broadway 
ad New York 


i at 


a 
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a moment to Pte en your choice, sign your name, 
A. clip out anéail this coupon. Yet that simple act has started more than 
two million men #@d women toward success. 

In city, town and‘¥ountry all over the world, men are living contented 


lives in happy, prosperot#:homes—because they clipped this coupon. 

In every line of business a ndustry, in shops, stores, offices, factories, in mines 
and on railroads, men are ho important positions and receiving splendid 
salaries—because they clipped this “€jypon. 

Clerks have become sales, advertisinggand business managers, mechanics have be- 
come foremen, superintendents and engffgers, carpenters have become architects 
and contractors, men and boys have risen Bothing to places of responsibility 
because they clipped this coupon. : 
You have seen it in almost every magazine ‘pag e looked at for years. And 

_ while you have been passing it by, more than te usand men and women each 
month have been making it the first stepping stone to red#t, success in life. 

Will you still turn away from Opportunity? Can you still go on, putting in_your 


in of ee 


days at the same grind, getting the 
same pay envelope with the same in- — <—- — — TEAR OUT HERE eo 
sufficient sum, when such a little thing INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
can be the means of changing your Box 4388D Scranton, Penna. 
; i : Without cost obligation, please send me full in- ; 
: whole life? o.° ~ formation about the subject before which I have marked ~ 
_ You can have the position you want an X in the list below: 
; y 
in the work you like best, a salary | Advertising Mechanteal Engineering 
that will give you and your family Business taw Drafting 
; é ookkeepin: uryeying 
the home, the comforts, the little lux jenn Prag eek sh 
uries you would like them to have. Private Secretary EiContractor and Builder 
No matter what your agp your occu- Eioreien Trade" Chemistry ae 
+ i ten y etallurgy 
pation, your ries dae eon aeons Business English Railroad Positions 
—you can do it! LiGivil Services ClAutomobiles i 
. of e: > 
_ __All we ask is the chance to prove it. : Trafic Managemen H Badia ons Psation 
That's fair, isn’t it? Then mark and High School Subjects Concrete Builder 
mail this coupon. ‘There’s no obli- pais , 
‘gation and not 2 penny of cost. It’s ye : eccoeesessheneneeseserscaneesasseeneaeees Menven SasenaseePanssaearseaanarteesee 
a little thing that takes but a moment, AGATOEB es sfoocnnivcctonesh Se cooteitgaes vont 
put it’s the most important thing you , 
can do today. Do it now! — Cléyiccsros insane Btatescs..Lsesecpotee Leena 
901 
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es Used 
Gilearfone vi, 
The Wonder-Working Lotion Water 


Insures a Clear, Smooth Skin 


Every blemish can now be easily removed at small cost. 

Over a quarter million men and women, boys and 

irls have proven the merits of ““CLEAR-TONE” and 

a ave Jeu others ve ie te ois of See healing, 

4 Y antiseptic lotion endorse y ysicians, Druggists, 

U4 Perfect Skin Barbers, Beauty Parlors. *‘Clear-Tone” willnotharmthe 
1s @ CleartoneSkin most delicate skin. It’s a wonderful after-shaving lotion. 


The Remarkable Success of ““CLEAR-TONE” Is World Wide 


; If you are troubled with Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on face or 
§ body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, no matter 
how bad, don’t be discouraged. Get a bottle of “‘Clear-Tone” from 
{ your druggist. The quick change in your appearance will delight you. 


Get a Bottle of .| What a Difference i & ' i : 

re **Clear-Tone” Today Pape pa *‘Clear-Tone’”’ Makes poe Q r 

ee in stock, he can quickly get it from | pulsive as skin blemishes and NaS 

y his wholesale house. Insist on] now its so simple and easy to i = 
; *Cleat-Tone”’—nothing else like it. | get rid of them. A 


n- 

For Sale at All Good Drug and Department Stores 
E.S.GIVENS 7 7 500 Chemical Building - »- KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| FREE BS I will gladly send any reader a copy of my Booklet “A Clear-Tone Skin” telling 


the story of my own case, 15 years of affliction and howI cured myself, I know 
iy eyery embarrassment anyone has to endure. This Booklet is Free and mailed postpaid, 


2 TS ee eee 


OLDMONEYBOUGHTANDSOLD 


HIGHEST prices paid for old coins. Keep ALL old Money. 
(4 $2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of coins dated before 
> 1895. Send TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Walue 
Book, size 4x6, showing prices we GUARANTEE to pay. 
Get posted at once, it may mean many dollars to you. 
We have a fine line of Gold, Silver and Copper coins for 
sale. If you wish to Buy or Sell send for our books, 


C. F. CLARKE & CO. 


Dealers in OLD and RARE Coins 
Room 5, Clarke Bldg., Le Roy, N. Y. 


aa SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF THE 
NEW YORK WORLD 
i , Postage free in the United States, outside Greater New York. - 
lod One Year Six Months One Month 
ne Daily and Sunday World..... LF bd $6.00 $1.00 


Daily World Only... wee aoe et 

a 10.00 5.00 185 
Address, CASHIER, NEW YORK WORLD 
Pulitzer Building. New York City 


* PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Inventions developed. United States and For- 
eign Patents secured. Call or send me a faces 
sketch of your invention. Man 1 = 7.2 ee 
FREE Confidential advice, literature, 4 eG \ 
Inventor’s Recording Blank. 3 NS 
Satisfactory Terms ‘Telephone LONgacre 3088 IN ra | “OL ACHEK 
i 
DO IT NOW! Fe NEW 


YORK 


ne eT: 
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own-town restaurant. 


3 


few years are going to be hard ones.’ 
The man across the table will laugh. 


? 


' good yearsfor me . 


tone of infinite pathos: 


Right now, at this very hour, busi- 
ness men are dividing themselves into 
_ two groups, represented by the two 
' individuals whose words are quoted. 
In which class are you putting your- 
self? The real difference between the 
two classes is this—one class of men 
_ hope vaguely to be independent some- 
_ time; the other class have convinced 
themselves that they can do it within 
' the next few years. Do you believe 
' this? Will you invest one single eve- 
ning in reading a book that has put 
300,000 men on the road to more rapid 
_ progress? 3 
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ne 
Ec 
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FOR MEN who want 
to become independent 


_ in the NEXT TEN YEARS 


4 i= the spring of 1937 two men will be sitting in a 
“T wonder what’s going to happen next year,” one 
of them will say. ‘Business is fine now—but the next 


“That’s just what they said back in 1927,” he will 
answer. ‘‘Remember? Since then there has been the 
greatest growth in our history. They’ve certainly been 


Business Address. RR ae ee ae 


4 # Business Position...... “stopictee he 
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“Since then there has been 
the greatest growth in our 
history—more business done, 
more fortunes made, than 
ever before.” 


The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a 


“T wish I had those ten years back,” he will say. 


This book costs you nothing. It ex- 
plains how for more than eighteen years 


it has been the privilege of the — 
Alexander Hamilton Institute to help” 


men shorten the path to success; to 
make them masters of the larger oppor- 
tunities in business. 

“Forcina AHEAD IN Busingss” is a 


cheerful, helpful. book. It is yours for’ — 


the asking. Sendforit. Measure your- 
self by it. Look clearly, for a few 
moments, into your next few ‘years. 
Whether or not you will follow the 
path it points is a matter that you 
alone must decide. 


| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 403 Astor Place, New York City 


i 
Send me the new, revised edition of “‘Forging Ahead | 
in Business,’’ which I may keep without charge. | 

| 


"In Canada, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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Cal. 30-40 


“U. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINE 


The OLD reliable. The choice of hundreds of big 
game hunters. Barrel refinished. Other. parts 
New. First. Class serviceable condition. KRAG 
RIFLES, $12.50. KRAG SPORTING RIFLES, $14.00. 


AYONETS 12 in. Blade 
eer eels) Send for our New 


WITH SCABBARD, 40c each W Postage Extra FREE CATALOG 
| Useful for many purposes around farm, home, NO C. O. D. SHIPMENTS 


camp, etc. Shipping weight, 24 lbs. 


W STOKES KIRK, 1627-B, North. 10th St, Phila, Pa. !® 


KOLESCH SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS 
yy are jo : 


Highest Quality and Infallibly Accurate 


The name ‘‘Kolesch’’ on Engineers’ and Draughtsmen’s instruments - : 
guarantees careful construction, accuracy, reliability, and biggest 7 
value for your money. 


Kolesch Quality Blue Print Paper 


J, A Better Product for the Same Money Than You Are Now Paying. 
é Engineers, Architects and Draughtsmen, Send for our Catalog and 
Price List of Surveying Instruments and Drawing Materials, 


Té Will Save You Money! 


KOLESCH & COMPANY 
138 Fulton Street, NEW YORK CIry 


TROMMER’S 
WHITE LABEL 


MALT BREW 


Brewed From Selected Imported Moravian 
Malt and Certified Saazer Hops. 


The Premier of Trommer’s Celebrated Brews. 
On Draught and in Bottles. 


JOHN F. TROMMER, Inc. 
. Bushwick Ave. and Conway St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phone DICKENS 4400 and 4700 
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The little machine that is changing 
the world’s writing habits 


OU must own a Remington Portable in order to 
realize what a wonderful helper and time saver itis, 
and howit takes the drudgery out of every writing task. 
The New Remington Portable has every quality the 
personal user needs and every feature common to the 
big typewriters. 

It has the longest writing line of any portable, it 
takes the standard long envelope, the writing is com- 
pletely visible, and for ease and lightness of action and 
beauty of work it has never been surpassed by any 
typewriter. The lightest and smallest portable with 
standard keyboard. 

Call in and let us give you a demonstration which 
will convince you of its surpassing qualities. 


Send for illustrated “For You — For Everybody” — 
Address Department 102 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Remington Rand, Inc. 


374 Broadway New York 


Remington Portable 


905 
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PATENTS | 


Booklet Free Highest References Promptness Assured Best Results ; 


Send drawing or model for preliminary examination of Patent Office reccrds. 


_ALL BUSINESS GIVEN PROMPT AND PROPER ATTENTION 


Listed Patent Lawyer in the latest editions of the Rand-McNally 
Directory of Bankers and Attorneys, Chicago, Ill.; The Baggott & Ryall 
Directory of Attorneys, New York City; The Lawyers Guaranteed 
Directory, Detroit, Michigan; The Lawyers and Bankers Quarterly, i 
published by the Legal Directory Publishing Company of St. Louis, Mo.: Y 
he American Lawyers Annual, Cleveland, Ohio; Bankers Service 4 
Legal Directory, published by Bankers Service Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Byre’s Law List, Bush Terminal Building, New York City; and Snow- 
Church Directory Co., Lawyers List, published in New York City. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN | 


Registered Patent Lawyer 


3" 


724 Ninth Street, N. W., Victor Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$400 


30*Per Copy Post paid or 
anyFive sent Postpaid for 


ee 


IBOOKS™ 


on all subjects. Look over the list.|125 Card Tricks... 30c 
Se eae et ot Le be alll ale Aa er thc & 
Instructive and Entertaining How to Woo, Win.. 30c 
= Dictionary—Pkt, ..-.30c & 
Music Instructor z : 
Simplified so any one can un- | How to Box—4J0 Ill. 30c 
derstand and learn to play. Love Letters ...... 30c 
Saxophone.. 30c [Pano ns: 30c | Birthdays by Months 30c 


Accordion., 30¢} Piano...... 30¢ 


BOM 30c | Ukulele... 36c¢| Guide to Beauty—F 
rte 30¢_Violin...... 30c yFormulas.......... 30¢ 


How TO BUILD | How to Dance—New and Old......... 30c 


See 4 EFFICIENT Rope Splicing—122 Illustrations....... 30 
= 


RSS RADIO SETS Lucky Number Dream—1,000 Dreams... 30c 
N Price 30c Postpaid a ae Every Occasion...:..... 

on Latest Songs, 30c | Guide to Stage—Make Up............ 30c 
: Oh, Katarina, Midnight Book of Secrets—Over 500 Formulas.. 30c 
4 waltz, By the Light of the| American Song Book—Words and Music 30c 


gs Stars, How I Miss You To- os 
ae 2 ea Night, and over 100 others, | Horse Book—Training and Care....... 3 
e8Pnce || weeks ee gogomle dialects, |Heller’s Magic—All Kinds. ..... eae ean a0e 
= Coins and Stamps....... 30¢ 


LEARN TO PITCH 


Illustrated—Walfer John- \ 
son teaches you how to get 
Speed. Also lessons by 
five other famous pitchers, 


Palmistry ...... od keetbe 
Ventriloquism .......... 30¢ 

%, Spanish Made Easy..... 30c 
we French Made Easy...... 30¢ 
sent all in one volume for | eo tae German Made Easy..... 30c 
30c, postpaid, ’ Italian Made Easy...... 30¢ 


ROT E ane bs. Ge DORN, 725 S. Dearborn St, veer. 66, CHICAGO. mx. 
908 ou nae 


w - 
[—} 
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THIS is the story of a man who 

almost threw $10,000 into the waste 
basket because he did not have 
curiosity enough to open the pages of a 
little book. 

The scene took place in a bank in 
one of the southern cities of California. 
The Vice-president, who had 
sent for a representative of 
the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, said to him: 

“T want your help in 
making a little private ex- 
periment among the junior 
officers of this bank. We 
have got to appoint a new 
cashier. I hate to bring a 
man in from the outside. 
Here are the names of five of them. I 
want you to send a copy of ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business” to each one, but 
without letting them suspect that I 
have had a hand in it. Then call and 
tell the story of the Institute’s training 
to each one separately and let me know 
how he receives it. 

“T enrolled for your Course in New 
York years ago,’’ he explained. “It 
" gave me my first real knowledge of the 


| Signature... 
Business Addrogs. . ; oe" 


Business Position 3 


In 16 years we have not — 
published a more dramatic 
story than this 


fundamental principles of business. It 
meant everything to me, and I have an 
idea that there is no better way to test a 
man’sbusiness judgment than tosee how 


he reacts to the opportunity it offers,” 

The five copies of ‘Forging ead in Busi- 
ness’ were mailed, and a few days later the 
representative of the Institute called. O 
one man had saved his copy. It was on 
desk unopened. To that fifth man the Institute 
representative said: 

“You may not suspect it, but there is @ 
check for $10,000 in that little book.” 

he following morning the Institute 
man was called on the ‘phone. “I think 
I found that $10,000 check last night,” - 
said the man at the bank. “If you're 
down this way to-day, dropin. I'd like 
to enrol.” 

A few months later the directors of 
the bank appointed him cashier; his 
upward progress had begun. 

Few men realize how eagerly busi- 
ness leaders are looking for the heads that stick 
up above the mass—for the man who knows 
the broad fundamental principles upon which 
all business is built. 

Here is the Institute’s function in a nutshell: 
It first of all awakens your interest in business 
makes business a fascinating game. An 
second, it puts you into personal contact with 
leaders, thrills you by their example, makes 
you powerful with their methods. Is it any 
wonder, then, that Institute men stand out 
above the crowd? ‘ 

Thousands of men will read this page, 
Hundreds will turn aside, or cast it into the 
waste basket, as those three men in 
the California bank threw their copies 
of ‘Forging Ahead in Business” into 
the waste basket. But a few hun-— 
dred will be stirred by that divine 
emotion—curiosity. They will send 
for “Forging Ahead in Business’; 
they will read it, and like the fifth 
man, will find a fortune in its pages. 

In Canada address the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. Rh. 
Building, Toronto. 
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YES only $3 brings 


you this genuine 
Shipman- Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood direct from 
our factory. Then, only 
small monthly payments 
makes it yours, or, if con- 
venient, pay cash. Either 
Way you get the world’s 
standard typewriter, and 
at a big saving to you. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


GHIPMAN-WARD MEG. CO. 
Shipman Building, Montrose and 
Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Ill. 


Send by return mail Bargain Offer No 
| 2991 of a Standard Visible Writing 
This is not an order and 
does not obligate me to buy. 
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TRIAL 


5 Years! 


Why Pay Rental? 

Think of it! You pay only 
a little more each month 
than rental—and the ma: 
chine is yours! We offer you 
the same three models of 
the Underwood Typewriter 
that are being made and 
sold by the Underwood 
Company today. The only 
difference is that Shipman- 
Ward machines are rebuilt 
like new by experts. You 
can’t tell Shipman-Ward 
Rebuilts from brand new 
machines, either in appear- 
ance, durability, or quality 
of work. 


Easy Payments 
You pay only a little 
each month. The amounts 


are so conveniently small 


10 DAYS’ FREE 
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that the machine will be yours before 
you knowit. All the time you are pay- 
ing you will be profiting by the use of 
the machine. And the Underwood is 
rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is 
factory rebuilt by typewriter experts. 
An up-to-date machine with two-color 
tibbon, back spacer, stencil device, 
automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, 
etc. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch 
Typewriter Instruction Book. 

All shipments made direct to you from 
our big modern factory, the largest type- 
writer rebuilding plant in the world. 


Mail the Coupon! 


Remember, you don’t even have to 
buy the machine until you have 
used it on 10 days’ free trial, so 
that you can see for yourself how 
new it is and how well tt writes. 
You must be satisfied or else the 
entire transaction will not 
cost you asingle penny. So, 
mail the coupon to-day. 
Get all the facts—full 


details of this big offer. een 
Act Now! =e. 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM Established 
‘The Rebuilders of the Underwood’’ 
2991 Shipman Bldg., Ravenswood and Montrose Aves., Chicago, Il. 
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Artificial Eyes. 


- artificial homan eyes made to order, Large stock 
on hand. Supply all eye infirmaries of Greater 
- New York and vicinity. Terms reasonable, Write 
for particulars. Established 1851. MAGER & 
_ GOUGELMANN, 108 E. 12th St.. New York. 


FIRST COST 


NO FUEL NO LABOR | 
Absolutely Guaranteed | 


35 Years in Business 


ONLY COST 


Cigars. 


Manufacturing Exclusively 


RIFE 


Hydraulic 


: A. SCHULTE 
.Cigars, Tobaccos and Pipes. -Executive 
Offices, 384-386 Broadway; stores in Greater 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
. Newark, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Rochester and 
_ other cities. 


Mercantile Agencies, 


R. G. DUN & CO., 


Don Building, 
290 Broadway, New York. 


Patents. 


ATENTS BOOKLET FREE All Sizes for Every Purpose 4 
a HIGHEST REFERENCES 
ST RUSULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


RIFE ENGINE COMPANY | 
TSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 


124 9th Street N. W. Washingtod, 0: Dept. E. 90 West Street, New York | 


@) Do Your Own Printing. 


fee, Cards. circulars, labels, 


paper, stationery, tags, menus, books programs, 

Gs cS ete. Save Money and Time, cut cost in ‘half. Sol i ¢ ry. 

! vs Pays ior isselt in short ted Sold direct from factory. = 5 
omplete Outfits, $8.85 Up. Job Presses, $11. $29; Rotary Presses, $149 

ae "ae are Big Frente Complete instructions with every press. 

- § of presses, type, paper, cards, envelo ess Sy 

and samples of work. THE KELSEY CO., G-10, Meriden, Comer, “utters: 


WHEN WRITING APNVERTISERS 
MENTION THE WORLD ALMANAC 


Lae ia For advertising rates of The World Almanac, apply 
_ Almanac Dept., Room 909, Pulitzer Bldg., New York City 
x : ms 


IF it is WORTH KEEPING, Keep itin An ACMELOOS] 
LEAF BINDER and SCRAP BOOK Combined all im 
ONE—FOR $2.00, POSTPAID. : 
L ACME BLACK G2Oe® cow | 
: c TH COMBIN R 
BOOK and BINDER Te 
50 Sheets of Heavy Brown 
200 Sheets of R 


; e Binder as shown here is in size 11 x 8% in. (Letter Size) with 21% 

We KEuPiNG of paper, and is made of Full Black Cloth, and on front cover 

\bove Binders are made in all sizes and st 

Drawings, also for Pamphlets. 

, Ne lb aw py ACME. TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO. payee 2a 

Manufacturers of Binders and Covers.—65 West Broadway, New York City. — 
a 910 Pore 
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